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UNIVERSAL 

TECHNOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. 


(j»  {Ant.)  vide  Abbreviations. 

G.  (Arith.)  a  numeral  letter  formerly  denoting  four  hundred, 

and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  G,  forty  thousand. 
G.  {Law)  vide  Abbreviations. 
G.  i^Gram.)  vide  Abbreviations. 

G.  {Her.)  denotes  the  dexter  base,  ov  dexter  base  point,  in  the 
escutcheon,    [vide  Heraldrif\ 

G.  {Mus.)  the  fifth  note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale,  to 
which  Guido  applied  the  monosyllable  sol. 

G.  is  also  the  name  for  the  treble  cliff,  or  the  highest  of  the 
three  cliffs,  [vide  Cliff"] — G  gamut,  the  first  G  below 
the  bass  cliff. — G  above  the  bass  cliff  note,  the  octave  above 
G  gamut. — G  in  alt,  the  octave  above  G. — G  in  altissimo, 
the  octave  above  G  in  alt. — G  double,  or  double  G,  the  oc- 
tave below  G  gamut. 

G.  [Med.)  or  the  Greek  letter  r,  among  the  Greek  physi- 
cians was  the  mark  for  an  ounce.  Gal.  de  Compos.  Med.  et 
de  Pond,  et  Men. 

GABA'LIUM  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  spice  gi'owing  in  Arabia,  of 
which  they  made  an  ointment. 

GA'BBARA  (Ant.)  the  name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  a 
dead  body  embalmed. 

GA'BEL  (Law)  in  Saxon  gafel,  French  gabclle,  an  excise 
in  France  on  salt.  In  our  ancient  records  it  is  taken  also 
for  a  rent,  service,  custom,  &c.  yielded  to  the  king  or  lord, 
not  by  contract,  but  arbitrarily  imposed. 

GA'BERDINE  (Archceol.)  a  coarse  frock. 

GABIA'NUM  (Med.)  vide  Petroleum  rubrum^ 

GABI'NIA  lex  (Ant.)  vide  Lex. 

GABI'NUS  ciiwtus  (Ant.)  vide  Cinctus. 

G  ABIONNA'DE  (Fort.)  a  bulwark  made  whh  gabions. 

GA'BIONS  (Fort.)  baskets  about  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  five  or  six  feet  high,  which,  being 
filled  with  earth,  are  placed  upon  the  batteries, 
&c.  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

GA'BLE  (ArcJtit.)  from  the  Saxon  japel,  the  tri- 
angular end  of  a  house. 

GA'BLOCKS  (Sport.)  false  spurs  for  fighting 
cocks. 

GAD  (Com.)  a  measure  of  nine  feet. 

Gad  (Mech.)  a  bar  of  iron  heated  in  the  fire  to  quench  li- 
quor; also  a  punch  of  iron  among  miners,  with  a  wooden 
handle,  for  breaking  up  the  ore. 

GADS  (Her.)  such  plates  of  steel  as  are  borne  in  the  arms 
of  the  Ironmongers'  Corapan)'. 

GA'D-FLY  (Ent.)  an  insect,  the  Oestrus  of  Linnaeus,  which 
has  a  face  somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  ape.  It  is  ex- 
tremely troublesome  to  horses,  and  other  cattle,  depositing 
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its  eggs  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  producing 
painful  tumours. 
GA'DARA  (Mil.)  a  Turkish  sabre  with  a  large  blade,  some- 
what curved. 

GA'DUS  (Ich.)  Cod-Fish ;  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Jugular 
Order. 

Generic  Character.  Head  smooth ;  bodi/  oblong,  covered 
with  deciduous  scales ;  Jins  all  covered  with  the  common 
skin ;  ventral Jlns  slender. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely — 
Gadus  morhua,  the  Common  Cod. — Gadus  cEgleJinus,  the 
Haddock. — Gadus  callarias,  the  Torsk. —  Gadus  luscus, 
the  Bib. — Gadus  barbatus,  the  Whiting-Pout. — Gadus 
merlangus,  the  Whiting. — Gadus  carbonarius,  the  Coal- 
Fish. — Gadus  pollachius,  the  Pollack. — Gadus  merlu' 
ceius,  the  Hake. — Gadus  minutus,  the  Poor. — Gadus 
molva,  the  Ling. — Gadus  lota,  the  Burbot. — Gadus  tri- 
cirratus,  the  Rockling,  or  Three-bearded  Cod. 
GA'DWALL  (Orn.)  the  name  of  a  particular  fowl  of  the 

duck  species,  the  Anas  strepera  of  Linnaeus. 
GA'ELIC  (Gram.)  the  language  of  the  Highlanders,  which 

had  its  immediate  origin  from  the  Celtic. 
GAERTNE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  so  called  from  Jo- 
seph Gsertner,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1 
Monogt/nin. 

Generic  Character.  C A  l. perianth  or\e-\eaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  ^laments  ten  ;  anthers  parallelopiped. — 
PisT.^erwz  superior;  rfj//e  filiform  ;  stigmasharp. — Per. 
capside  woody ;  seeds  single. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Geertnera 
racemosa,  Hiptage,  Banisteria,  Molina,  Sida  poa,  seu 
Vedal,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
GAFF  (Mar.)  in  French  pic  ou  vergue  a  come;  a  sort  of 

boom  used  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  the  mizen. 
GA'FFLES  (Mil.)  the  steel  lever  with  which  cross-bows 

used  to  be  bent. 
GAGA'TES  (Min.)  another  name  for  the  agate-stone. 
GAGE  (Law)  French  for  a  pawn  or  pledge.    Glanv.  1.  10, 
c.  6. 

Gage  (Mech.)  or  Gauge,  an  Instrument  for  ascertaining  mea- 
sures of  various  kinds,  as  the — Gage  of  the  air-pump,  for 
estimating  the  exact  degree  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mer- 
cury.— Gage  of  the  condenser,  for  showing  the  exact  den- 
sity of  the  air. — Sea  Gage,  for  sounding  the  depth  of  the 
sea. — Tide  Gage,  for  determining  the  height  of  the  tides. 
— Wind  Gage,  for  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Gage  of  a  ship  (Mar.)  a  name  for  the  number  of  feet 
which  a  ship  draws.  —  Weather  Gage,  vide  Weather 
Gage. 
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Gage  (Mil.)  French  for  the  gauntlet,  or  glove  of  defiance, 
[vide  Gauntlet] 

GA'GER  de  Deliverance  {Lntu)  to  put  in  surety  or  pledges  to 
deliver  up  cattle  that  have  been  distrained.  F.  N.  B.  67  ; 
Kitch.  145. 

GA'HNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  so  called  from  Henry 
Gahn,  a  botanist,  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  one-valved. — Cor.  glume  two- 
valved.  —  Stam. filaments  six;  anthers  linear.  —  Pist. 
germ  oblong ;  style  erect ;  stigmas  capillary. — Per.  none ; 
seed  single. 

Species.  The  two  species  are,  the — Gahnia  procrea,  native 
of  New  Zealand. —  Gahnia  schcenoides,  native  of  Otaheite. 
GA'IANITES  [Ecc.)  certain  heretics  so  called,  who  sprung 

from  the  Eutychians. 
GAIDARO'THEMUM  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Stachys. 
GAIEME'NT  (Mus.)  a  French  epithet  which  in  musical 

compositions  denotes  that  the  style  of  performance  must  be 

lively. 

GAILLA'RDA  {Bot.)  the  Galardia  alternifolia  of  Linnaeus. 
GAIN  {Build.)  the  levelling  shoulder  of  the  joist,  or  other 
timber. 

TO  Gain  the  ixiind  of  a  ship  {Mar.)  to  get  on  the  weather 
side,  or  to  windward,  of  another  ship  which  is  also  plying 
in  the  same  direction. 

GA'INAGE  {Archceol.)  all  plough-tackle  and  instruments  of 
husbandry. 

Gainage  (Laiv)  Gainagiiim,  i.  e.  Plaustri  Apparatus,  in 
French  gaignage ;  the  gain  or  pi'ofit  of  tilled  or  planted 
land  raised  by  cultivating  it.  It  was  only  applied  to  arable 
land  when  they  that  had  it  in  occupation  had  nothing 
thereof  but  the  profit  raised  from  it  by  their  own  labour ; 
whence  a  gainer  was  the  same  as  a  sokeman,  one  who  had 
such  land  in  occupation. 

GA'INER  (Lfltu)  vide  Gainage. 

GA'INERY  {Archceol.)  the  profits  arising  from  tillage  or 
husbandry. 

GALA'CTIA  {Bot.)  the  Clitoria  galaclu  of  Linnaeus. 
GALACTI'NA  {Med.)  milk-diet. 

GALACTI'TES  {Min.)  ydXciKTir-n^,  a  precious  stone,  so 
called  from  resembling  yx>,a,  milk,  in  its  colour  and  taste. 
Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  150 Plin.  1.  37,  c  10. 

GALACTO'DES  {Med.)  ya.?ia.>cTco^K(,  luke  warm,  or  the 
warmth  of  yaAa,  milk. 

GALACTO'PHORA  (Med.)  from  v«A«,  milk,  and  (p£>),  to 
bring  ;  medicines  which  increase  the  milk. 

GALACTO'PHOROUS  DUCTS  (Anat.)  from  yixa,  milk, 
and  (pf'pu,  to  bring  ;  channels  or  vessels  which  serve  to  con- 
vey the  milk  to  the  breast. 

GALACTOPOE'TICA  {Med.)  from  yi:\ce,  milk,  and  jtcUo),  to 
make,  milkmaking ;  an  epithet  for  the  breasts,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  the  faculty  of  generating  milk. 

GALACTOPO'SIA  {Med.)  from  yu>^u,  milk,  and  (rtW,  to 
drink ;  a  drinking  of  milk  for  the  cure  of  disorders. 

GALA'NGA  {Bot.)  Galangal,  an  aromatic  plant  in  the 
East  Indies. 

GALA'NGAL  {Bot.)  vide  Galanga. 

GALA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.   spathe   oblong — Cor.  petals 

three. — Stam.  filaments  short;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 

germ   globular ;   style   filiform ;   stigma  simple. — Per. 

capsule  oval ;  seeds  several,  globular. 
Species.    The  species  is  a  bulb,  as  the — Galanihus  nivalis, 

seu  Leucoium,  Snow-drop,  native  of  Switzerland.  Clus. 

Hist.  ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Baiih.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Pin. 
GA'LANTINE  {Cook.)  a  particular  way  of  dressing  Veal, 
Chickens,  &c.  by  taking  out  the  bones,  stuffing  them  with 
ham,  <Src.  tying  them  tight,  and  boiling  them  ;  the  Dish  is 
then  served  up  cold. 


GALA'RDIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polygamia  Frustrania. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — CoR.  compound  ra- 
diate.— Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist. 
in  the  hermaphrodites,  germ  turbinate,  angular;  style 
filiform  ;  stigmas  two,  spreading :  in  the  females,  germ 
very  small;  style  none;  stigma  none. — Per.  none  ;  calyx 
unchanged ;  seeds,  in  the  hermaphrodites,  solitary ;  in 
the  females,  none. 

Species.    The  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Galardia  alter- 
nifolia, GaUlarda,  seu  Calonnen. 
GALARICI'DES  {Min.)  vide  Galactites. 
GA'LARIPS  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Allamanda  of 

Linnaeus. 

GALATHE'A  {Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  genus  Cancer,  consisting  of  those  species  which 
have  their  antennae  unequal. 

GALATU'Rj^)  {Med.)  mucilages  of  the  seeds  of  quinces. 

GA'LAX  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  ten-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  short ;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  ovate;   style  filiform;  stigma  roundish. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate ;  seeds  two. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Galax  aphylla,  Viti- 
cella,  seu  Anonymos,  native  of  Virginia. 
GALA'XIA  {Ant.)  y«A«|('i»,  a  festival  among  the  ancients, 
at  which  they  boiled  nv  yci?ict^lciv,  i.  e.  a  mixture  of  barley, 
pulse,  and  milk.  Hesychius. 
Galaxia   {Anat.)  yi»,>.a.%M,  the  ways  of  distributing  the 
chyle. 

Galaxia  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monodelphia^ 
Order  1  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  one-valved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  three ;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform. — Per.  capsule  oblong;  seeds 
many. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  as  the— 
Galaxia  ovata,  seu  Ixia. — Galaxia  graminea, 
GALA'XIAS  {Min.)  vide  Galactites. 

GALA'XY  {Astron.)  yoc^alU,  or  milky  way;  that  long  white 
luminous  tract  which  seems  to  encompass  the  heavens  like 
a  swathe  or  girdle,  and  which  is  perceivable  in  a  clear 
night,  particularly  when  the  moon  does  not  shine. 

GA'LBANUM  {Bot.)  y«.^/3«I'«^,  the  juice  of  a  ferulaceous 
plant  growing  in  Syria.  The  best  sort,  which  resembles 
frankincense,  is  grumous,  pure,  and  pinguious.  It  is  dis- 
cussing, heating,  and  drawing.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  97  ;  Plin. 
1.11,  c.  25;  Gal.  de  Simpl. ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.12; 
Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1  ;  Paul.  AUginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Galbanum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Bubon  galbanum, 
which  is  imported  into  England  in  soft,  pale-coloured  masses. 

GA'LBEUM  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  bracelets  worn  by  the  Romans, 
as  well  for  health  as  for  ornament.  Suet,  in  Gal.  c.  3;  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. 

GA'LBULA  (Orn.)  Jacomar,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order 
Piece,  having  a  very  long  straight  bill,  oval  nostrils,  and 
feet  climbers. 

Species.  This  tribe  of  birds  mostly  inhabits  New  Guinea, 
the  Brasils,  Surinam,  &c. 

GA'LBULUS  {Nat.)  an  epithet  for  the  skin,  which  is  natu- 
rally yellow. 

GA'LDA  (Nat.)  a  sort  of  gum  formerly  used. 

GALE  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Candle-berry. 

Gale  (Mar.)  a  term  used  by  mariners  for  a  storm  or  tem- 
pest, more  commonly  called  a  hard  gale. — A  fresh  gale  is 
something  less  in  signification. — A  top-gallant  gale  is  a 
sort  of  wind  in  which  a  ship  may  carry  her  top-gallant 
sails. — Equinoctial  gales  are  the  storms  observable  about 
the  time  of  the  sun's  crossing  the  Equator. 
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GA'LEA  (Ant.)  a  light  casque,  headpiece,  or  morrion, 
coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  called  the  buccula,  and  the  upper  part  the  crista,  or 
crest.  It  was  made  originally  of  skins,  as  the  origin  of  the 
world  itself  bespeaks,  being  derived  a.7ro  ro;c,  yaxUc,,  i.  e. 
from  the  cat  or  weasel;  wherefore,  in  the  Greek,  the  galea 
is  called  Kvi'm,  when  made  of  dog's  skin,  and  Ayxsi>!,  if  made 
of  a  wolf's  skin  :  it  was  afterwards  made  of  brass  or  iron. 
Varr.  dc  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  24  ;  Diodor.  1.  5;  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  c.  6 ;  Plut.  in  Camil. ;  Plin.  1.7,  c.  56;  Isidor. 
Orig.  1.  18,  c.  14  ;  Seal.  Conject.  Varr.  p.  56. 

Galea  {Anat.)  a  name  for  the  amnios,  because  it  surrounds 
the  foetus  like  a  helmet. 

Galea  [Med.)  a  sort  of  head-ache,  so  called  because  it 
surrounds  the  head  after  the  manner  of  a  helmet. 

Galea  {Surg.)  a  kind  of  bandage.    Gal.  de  Fasc. 

Galea  {Bot.)  the  helmet  or  upper  lip  of  a  ringent  corolla, 
so  called  from  its  shape. 

GALEANTHRO'PIA  {Med.)  from  v^^Asd,  a  cat,  and  «»«p<a!r«?, 
a  man  ;  a  sort  of  madness  in  which  the  patient  fancies  him- 
self to  be  a  cat. 

GALEA'RII  {Ant)  the  camp  followers  of  an  army,  Veget. 
1.  3,  c.  9. 

GALEA'SSE  {Mar.)  a  low-built  Venetian  vessel  with  both 
sails  and  oars,  which  carries  three  masts,  that  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  lowered  as  in  a  galley.  It  has  32  seats  for  rowers 
and  three  tier  of  guns  at  the  head. 

GALE'GA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— St  AM.  Jilaments  diadelphous;  anthers  ob- 
long— PiST.  germ  slender;  sti/les  slender;  stigma  a 
small  dot  at  the  end.  —  Per.  legume  long ;  seeds 
many. 

Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,   as  the — 
Galega  officinalis.  Officinal  Galega,  or  Goats'  Rice. — 
Galega  Virginica,  Erebinthus,  seu  Cicer. — Galega  villosa, 
Cracca  securiadaca,  seu  Coronella. — Galega  maxima,  seu 
Vicia,  native  of  Ceylon ;  but  the — Galega  pulchella  is  an 
annual  or  biennial,  and  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Tkeat. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Galega  {Bot.)  is  also  a  species  of  the  Mschynomene . 
GALE'G.!E  affinis  {Bot.)  the  Cassia  tora  of  Linnaeus. 
GALE'NA  {Min.)\he  ore  of  silver  and  lead.  Plin.  1.34,c.  16. 
Galena  is  now  the  name  of  an  ore  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  lead  with  sulphur. 
GALE'NIC  MEDICINE  {Med.)  a  system  of  practice  ac- 
commodated to  the  rules  of  Galen,  who  applied  the  virtues 
of  roots  and  herbs  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the 
healing  art. 

GALE'NION  {Med.)  a  cataplasm  in  which  galena  was  an 
ingredient. 

GALEO'BDOLON  {Bot.)  vide  Galeopsis. 
GA'LEON  {Mar.)  \ide  Galleon. 

GALEO'PSIS   {Bot.)  y«eAio\J/<5,  or  Galeobdolon,  ya.MofiS'oMv, 
a  plant  very  similar  to  the  nettle,  both  in  its  form  and  its 
virtues.    Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  95  ;  Plin.  1,  27,  c.  29. 
Galeopsis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
14  Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  rao- 
nopetalous. —  St  am.  filaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pi  ST.  germ  quadrifid  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  bifid. — 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The   species  are  annuals,   as   the — Galeopsis 
ladanum  sideritis,  Ladanum,  ?eu  Lamium,  Red  Dead 
Nettle,  or  Nettle-Hemp,   Narrow-leaved  Allheal,  or 
Iron  wort.— Ga/cojOMs  villosa,   Hairy  Dead  Nettle,  or 
Hemp-leaved  Dead  Nettle. — Galeopsis  tetra,  seu  Can- 
nabis, Common  Dead  Nettle ;  but  the  Galeopsis  galeob- 
don,  seu  Cardiaca,  Yellow  Dead  Nettle,  is  a  perennial. 
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Dod.  Pempt.j  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.; 
Raii  Hist. 

Galeopsis  is  also  another  name  for  the  Lamium. 

GALEO'TES  {Zool.)  a  kind  of  lizards.    Plin.  1.  29,  c.  4. 

GALE'RICUM  APONEUROTICON  (Anat.)  the  tendi- 
nous expansion  which  lies  over  the  pericranium. 

GA'LEUS  {Ich.)  a  sort  offish  now  called  the  Dog-fish. 

GALE'XIAS  {Ich.)  y«A£|i«?,  a  sort  of  fish  much  valued  by 
the  Romans  for  its  delicacy.    Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac. 

GA'LIA  {Med.)  a  composition  in  which  galls  are  an  ingre- 
dient :  and  an  aromatic  galia  in  which  there  is  musk. 

GALIO'PSIS  (Bot.)  vide  Galeopsis. 

GA'LIPOT  {Nat.)  a  concreted  juice  from  the  fir,  which 

consists  of  a  rosin  mixed  with  oil. 
GA'LIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  small. — CoK.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  Jilaments  four  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ,  twin;  style  filiform;  stigmas  globular. — Per.  berries 
two ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals :  the 
following  are  the  principal  perennials  ;  namely — Galium 
palustre.  White  Ladies'-Bed-straw. — Galium  prociunbens, 
seu  Molluca,  Trailing  Ladies'-Bed-straw, — Galium  idi- 
ginosum,  Aparine,  seu  Rubia,  Marsh  Ladies'-Bed-straw, 
native  of  Sweden  — Galium  pusillum,  seu  Rubeola, 
Dwarf  Ladies'-Bed-straw,  native  of  Provence. — Galium 
verum,  seu  Gallion,  Yellow  Ladies'-Bed-straw, — Galium 
mollugo,  Great  Ladies'-Bed-straw. — Galium  linifolium. 
Flax-leaved  Ladies'-Bed-straw. —  Galium  rigidum.  Rigid 
Ladies'-Bed-straw.  The  following  are  the  principal 
annuals,  as  the — Galium  trifidum,  native  of  Denmark.— 
Galium  spurium,  Corn  Ladies'-Bed-straw. — Galium  an- 
glicum,  English  Ladies'-Bed-straw. — Galium  viscosum, 
native  of  Tunis.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh. 
Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger,  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  ;  Raii 
Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Galium  is  also  another  name  for  the  Asperula. 
GALL  (Anat.)  a  humour  of  the  body,  otherwise  called  the 

Bile,    [vide  Bile"] 
GALL-BLADDER  (Anat.)  the  Vesicula  fellis,  an  oblong 
membranous  receptacle  which  retains  the  bile  that  regur- 
gitates from  the  hepatic  duct. 
GA'LL-FLY  (Enl.)  an  insect,  the  Cynips  of  Linnaeus,  so 
called  because  it  produces  the  excrescences  of  galls,  found 
on  the  roots,  branches,  and  leaves  of  trees.    The  larva  is 
without  feet,  soft,  and  cylindrical,  inhabiting  the  galls, 
and  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  tree. 
GA'LL-NUTS  (Bot.)  vide  Galls. 

GA'LL-STONES  (Med.)  bihary  concretions  formed  in  the 
gall-bladder  of  animal  bodies, 

GALLATU'RA  (Nat.)  that  part  of  the  albumen  of  the  egg 
which  is  of  a  denser  substance  than  the  rest,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sign  of  fecundity  in  the  generation  of  the 
chick. 

GA'LLEAS  {Mar.)  vide  Galeasse. 

GA'LLED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  mast  or  rope 

where  the  surface  is  rubbed. 
GA'LLEON  (Com.)  the  Spanish  fleet  which  conducted  the 

trade  between  Spain  and  South  America. 
GALLE'RIDAS  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  fish;  the  same  as  the 
•  Asellus. 

GA'LLERY  (Arckit.)  a  kind  of  balcony  that  surrounds  a 
house,  or  a  passage  leading  to  several  apartments  in  a  great 
house. 

Gallery  (Fort.)  a  covered  walk  across  the  ditch  of  a  be- 
sieged town. 

Gallery  (Min.)  any  branch  of  a  mine  carried  on  towards 
any  place. 

Gallery  (Mar.)  an  ornamental  frame  made  on  the  outside 
of  the  stern. 
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GA'LLEY  (Mar.)  in  French  Galeasse,  a  kind  of  low  flat- 
built  vessel,  which  is  managed  with  oars,  particularly  used 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Whence  a  galley-slave,  one  con- 
demned to  work  at  the  oar  to  which  he  is  chained  on  board 
a  galley. — Row-galley  is  an  open  boat,  rowed  by  six  or 
eight  oars,  which  is  used  by  the  custom-house  officers  on 
the  Thames. 

Galley,  also  the  name  of  the  kitchen  in  a  vessel. 

Galley  [Print.)  a  frame  into  which  the  compositor  empties 
his  stick  as  often  as  it  is  filled. 

GA'LLEY-MEN  (Com.)  merchants  of  Genoa,  formerly  so 
called,  who  imported  their  goods  in  galleys. 

GA'LLEY-SLAVE  (Polit.)  one  condemned  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  galleys. 

GA'LLEY- WORM  (Etif.)  a  hairy  insect,  so  called  because 
it  resembles  the  oars  of  a  galley. 

GA'LL-FLY  (Ent.)  vide  Gall. 

GALLIA'MBIC  verse  (Poet.)  verses  so  called  from  the  Galli, 
or  priests  of  Cybele. 

GALLIA'RD  (Mus.)  a  kind  of  merry  dance. 

GALLIA'RDA  (Mus.)  the  Italian  name  of  a  tune  that  be- 
longs to  a  galliard. 

GA'LLIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  procured  from  the  gall-nuts 
of  oak-trees. 

GA'LLICAN  (Ecc)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  France, 
particularly  for  the  church,  or  the  united  body  of  clergy  in 
that  kingdom,  called  the  Gallican  Church. 

GA'LLICISM  (Gram.)  an  idiomatic  form  of  speech  pecu- 
liar to  the  French  language. 

GA'LLICUS  morbus  (Med.)  another  name  for  the  Lues  ve- 
nerea. 

GA'LLIGASKINS  (Archceol.)  a  sort  of  wide  breeches  for- 
merly used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gascony  in  France,  and 
so  called  from  the  caliga.    [vide  Caliga'] 

GA'LLIHALFPENCE  (Com.)  a  sort  of  coin  brought  into 
England  b}^  the  Genoese  merchants. 

GALLI'NiE  (Orn.)  the  Fifth  Order  of  the  Class  Aves, 
in  the  Linnean  system,  having  the  bill  convex,  the 
upper  mandible  arched  and  dilated  at  the  edge  over  the 
lower ;  nostrils  half  covered  with  convex  cartilaginous 
membrane ;  Jeet  cleft,  but  connected  at  the  innei'most 
joint,    [vide  Animal  Kingdom'] 

GALLINA'GINIS  Cajmt  (Anaf.)  a  caruncle  or  eminence 
in  the  urethra,  near  which  the  semen  is  excreted,  from  the 
seminal  vessels  into  the  urethi-a. 

GALLINA'GO  (Orw.)  the  Wood-Cock,  the  Scolopax  rus- 
ticola  of  Linnaeus. 

GALLINA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Cassia  Sophera  of  Linnaeus. 

GA'LLING  (Vet.)  an  excoriation,  particularly  of  a  horse's 
back,  occasioned  by  heat,  and  the  pinching  of  the 
saddle. 

GALLINULE  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  water-fowl,  the  Rallus  por- 

zana  of  Linn£Eus. 
GA'LLIOT  (Mar.)  a  small  galley  designed  for  chase. 
GALLITRl'CHUM  (But.)  vide  Callitrichum. 
GA'LLIVATS  (Mar.)  large  rowing  boats  used  in  the  East 

Indies. 

GA'LLIUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Galium. 
GA'LL-NUT  (Bot.)  vide  Galls. 

GA'LLO  (Com.)  a  silver  money  of  the  kingdom  of  Camboya, 
in  the  East  Indies,  weighing  one  mace  five  condorins  Chi- 
nese. 

GA'LLOGLASSES  (Mil.)  a  corps  of  Irish  cavalry,  so  called 

under  the  French  monarchy. 
GA'LLO N  (Com.)  an  English  measure  of  capacity,  both 

wet  and  dry,  containing  two  pottles,  or  four  quarts,  or 

eight  pints. 

GALLO'ON  (Com.)  a  thick  and  narrow  kind  of  ferret,  or 

lace  made  of  wool,  sometimes  of  thread. 
GA'LLOP  (Man.)  the  well  known  pace  of  a  horse,  which 

is  of  two  kinds  ;  namely,  the  hand  gallop,  or  the  full 


gallop,  according  to  tlie  degree  of  velocity  with  which  the 
horse  goes.  "  To  gallo-p  united"  is  when  the  hind  leg 
follows  the  foreleg  of  the  same  side.  To  gallop  false"  is 
when  the  legs  are  disunited. 

GALLOPA'DE  (Man.)  a  hand-gallop,  in  which  a  horse  gal- 
loping upon  one  or  two  treads  is  well  united. 

GA'LLOPER  [Gunn.)  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  small  caliber. 

GALLO'WAY  (Man.)  a  horse  not  more  than  fourteen 
hands  highs,  so  called  probably  because  it  originally  came 
from  Galloway,  a  county  in  Scotland. 

GA'LLO WS  (Print.)  a  part  of  the  stay  of  a  carriage  belong- 
ing to  a  printing  press, 

GALLOWS-BI'TS  (Mar.)  beams  made  in  the  form  of  a 
gallows  to  support  the  masts. 

GALLS  (Bot.)  or  Gall-nuts,  excrescences  produced  by  in- 
sects on  oaks  and  other  trees,  which  are  used  both  in  medi- 
cine, dying,  and  making  ink. 

GA'LLY-BANK  (Archceol.)  an  iron  crane  in  the  chimney 
to  hang  a  pot  on. 

GALO'CHES  {Archceol.)  a  kind  of  shoe  worn  by  the  Gauls 
in  dirty  weather,  mentioned  in  the  statutes.  14  &  15  //,  8, 
c.  9. 

GALOPI'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character,    Cal.  none. — CoR.  monopetalous. — • 

S'T  AM .  Jilaments  four. — PisT.  germ  inferior;  styles  two; 

stigmas  simple. — Per.  none;  seeds  in  pairs. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Galopina  circceoides, 

seu  Athospernum,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

an  annual. 

GA'LNES  (Law)  in  the  Scotch  Law,  any  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion for  murder  or  manslaughter. 
GALRE'DA  (Med.)  another  name  for  a  jelly. 
GA'LTRAP  (Her.)  vide  Caltrap. 

GALVA'NIC  (Elect.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  appertaining 
to  Galvanism,  as  the  Galvanic  Pile,  or  the  Galvanic 
Trough,    [vide  Galvanism'] 
GA'LVANISM  (Elect.)  a  branch  of  the  science  of  electri- 
city, so  called  from  its  discoverer,  the  late  Professor  Galvani, 
of  Bologna^  who  discovered  that  metals  applied  to  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  animals  occasioned  powerful  and 
sudden  contractions,  which  he  conceived  to  be  produced 
by  means  of  a  fluid  which  he  called  animal  electricity,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  lodged  in  the  nerves,  and  conveyed  to  the 
muscles  through  the  medium  of  the  metals. 
Signor  Volta,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribing  these  effects  to 
the  contact  of  the  two  metals,  was  naturally  lead  to  con- 
clude that  by  increasing  the  number  of  metallic  pieces, 
their  effect  would  be  increased  in  proportion.  Agree- 
ably to  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  constructed  a  gal- 
vanic apparatus,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Galvanic 
battery,  or  Voltaic  pile,  such  as  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure, 
consisting  of  pieces  of  silver  about 
the  size  of  half  crowns,  pieces  of 
zinc  of  the  same  size,  and  pieces 
of  cloth,  leather,  or  other  bibulous 
substance,  a  little  less  in  diameter 
than  the  metallic  plates.  These 
pieces  are  disposed  in  order,  silver, 
zinc,  and  wet  cloth,  as  indicated 
by  the  letters  s,  z,  w.    The  pieces 
of  cloth  must  be  well  soaked  in 
water  before  they  are  applied,  but 
afterwards  squeezed  out  again,  that 
the  superfluous  fluid  may  not  run 

down  the  pile,  and  insinuate  itself  between  the  con- 
tiguous pieces  of  silver  and  zinc.  The  three  rods, 
R  R  R,  are  of  glass  or  baked  wood,  and  the  piece,  o, 
slides  freely  up  and  down  the  rods,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
falling  of  the  plates. 
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GAMB  (Her.)  a  name  for  the  whole  leg  of  a 
lion,  or  other  beast,  which  is  borne  in  arms, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.  He  beareth  "  Gules, 
three  lions'  gambs  erased,  argent,  by  the  name 
Gate." 

GA'MBA  {ArchcEol.)  Gamheria,  Gamhria,  or 
Gambadoes,  military  boots  or  defences  for  the 
legs. 

GAMBA'DOES  [ArcJiceol.)  vide  Gamba. 

GAMBA'GES  {Archced.)  vide  Gamba. 

GAMBE'RIA  (Archcsol.)  vide  Gamba. 

GA'MBET  (Orn.)  a  water-fowl  of  the  plover  kind,  the 
Trirnra  gambella  of  Linnaeus. 

GAMBE'YRON  (Archceol.)  Gambezonum,  a  horseman's  coat 
used  in  war.    Flet.  1.  1,  c.  24. 

GA'MBIST  (Mus.)  a  performer  on  the  Viol  di  Gamba. 

GAMBIT  (Sport.)  a  term,  in  Chess,  applied  to  that  kind  of 

"  game  which  is  commenced  by  pushing  the  King's  and 
King's-Bishop's  Pawn,  each  two  squares  instead  of  making 
the  one  defend  the  other ;  or  the  Queen's  and  Queen's- 
Bishop's  Pawn.  The  Pawn  first  pushed  is  called  the 
Gambit  Paivn. 

GAMBO'GE  (Bot.)  Gambogia,  or  Gutta  gamba,  a  resinous 
juice,  the  produce  of  the  tree  called  by  Linnaeus  the  Gam- 
bogia gntta.  It  is  used  by  painters,  in  its  concrete  form, 
for  its  yellow  colour;  and  in  medicine  as  a  drastic  purge. 

GAME  (Sport.)  all  sorts  of  birds  or  beasts  that  are  objects 
of  the  chase. 

GA'MMA  (Grain.)  the  third  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 

GA'MMARUS  (Ent.)  a  term  used  by  Fabriclus  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  genus  Cancer,  consisting  of  such  insects  as  have 
their  antennae  pedunculate  and  very  simple. 

GA'MMONING  the  Bowsprit  (Mar.)  the  act  of  binding  the 
inner  quarter  of  the  bowsprit  close  down  to  the  ship's  stem. 

GA'MMOT  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  incision  knife. 

GA'MPHELE  (Anat.)  the  cheek, 

GA'MUT  (Mus.)  the  table  or  scale  laid  down  by  Guido,  so 
called  because  he  applied  the  Greek  letter,  gamma,  to  the 
note  which  he  added  below  the  proslambanos,  or  lowest 
note  of  the  ancients.  To  this  scale  he  assigned  the  mono- 
syllables Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La. 
GA'NDOLA  (Bot)  the  Basella  rubra  et  alba  of  Linnaeus. 
GANG  (Mar.)  a  select  number  of  a  ship's  crew  appointed 
on  any  particular  service,  and  commanded  by  an  officer 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  as  the  Press-gang. — Gang-Board, 
a  board  or  plank  for  walking  out  of  a  boat  on  to  the  shore. 
— Gang-Way,  in  French  echelle,  that  part  of  a  ship's  side, 
both  within  and  without,  by  which  persons  enter  and  de- 
part: it  is  also  a  platform  in  ships  that  are  deep-waisted 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  side,  for  the  convenience 
of  walking  more  expeditiously  fore-and-aft.  It  moi-eover 
signifies  a  narrow  passage  left  in  the  hold.  "  To  bring  to 
the  Gangway,''  is  to  punish  a  seaman  by  tying  him  up  and 


flogging  him  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

~       ■       Going  or  Walking  Week, 


GA'NG-WEEK  (Cm.)  i.  e.  Going  or  Walking  Week,  the 
time  when  the  bounds  of  the  parishes  are  lustrated  or 
walked  over  by  the  parish  officers. 
GA'NGAMON  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  omentum. 
GA'NGIATORS  (Law)  in  the  Scotch  Law,  officers  whose 

business  it  is  to  examine  weights  and  measures. 
GANGI'TES  (Bot.)  A  species  of  the  Nardus  of  Linnaeus. 
GA'NGLIA  (Bot.)  vide  Sesamum  verum. 
GA'NGLION  (Med.)  y^yy^^to-/,  a  preternatural  and  unequal 
tumour  just  under  the  skin,  which,  on  compression,  recedes 
sidewa3's.    According  to  the  description  of  the  ancients, 
it  affected  many  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  Galen  describes  it 
to  be  a  nodous  induration  of  a  nerve.    Hippocrat.  de 
Artie;  Cels.  \.  6,  c.  7;  Gal.  Def.  Med.  et  Com.  1.  de 
Artie.;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  3,  c.  83;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  4-, 
C.16;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  ell;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.; 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 
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Ganglion,  among  the  moderns,  is  a  moveable  tumour 
formed  on  the  tendons,  particularly  of  the  carpus. 
Ganglion  (Anat.)  or  Plexus,  a  knot  formed  in  the  course  of 
the  nerves  by  the  intermixture  of  several  nerves  one  with 
another. 

GANGRJi'NA  (Surg.)  v«y>pa<W,  from  yp<«ii',  to  feed  upon; 
Gangrene,  an  incipient  mortification,  so  named  from  its 
eating  away  the  flesh.  Cel.  1.  5,  c.  26;  Gal.  Comm.  4.  in 
Hippocrat.  de  Artie. ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  2,  c.  56  ;  Paid. 
Mginet.  I.  4,  c.  9 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. ;  Foes.  (Econom. 
Hippocrat. 

GA'NG-WAY  (Mar.)  vide  Gang. 

GA'NG-WEEK  (Cus.)  vide  Gang. 

GA'NIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Corchorus  of  Linnaeus. 

GANI'TRUS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Elceocarpus. 

GA'NNET  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  pelican  tribe,  the  Pelicamis 
bassanus  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  Europe  and  America. 

GA'NTAN  (Co7n.)  a  weight  used  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  equal 
to  about  three  Dutch  pounds. 

GA'NTLET  (Mil.)  Gantelet,  or  Gauntlet,  a  large  kind  of 
glove  made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers  covered  with  small 
plates,  which  was  formerly  worn  by  cavaliers ;  whence 
"  To  throw  the  gauntlet,"  signifying  to  give  a  challenge, 
[vide  Gauntlet'] 

GA'NTLOPE  (Mil.)  or  Gantlet,  a  punishment  in  which  the 
criminal,  running  between  the  ranks,  receives  a  lash  from 
every  man ;  whence  it  is  called  rmming  the  gantlope,  which 
is  now  almost  entirely  out  of  use. 

GA'NZAS  (Com.)  a  money  made  of  copper  and  pewter  by 
private  persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu. 

GAOL  (Latv)  in  French  geole,  from  the  Latin  caveola,  a  little 
cage  ;  a  prison  wherein  a  man  is  confined,  either  for  debt, 
or  for  some  breach  of  the  laws.  The  term  is  particularly 
applied  to  county  prisons — Gaol  Delivery,  a  commission, 
or  patent,  in  nature  of  a  letter,  from  the  King  to  certain 
persons,  authorizing  them  to  deliver  his  gaol  of  the  pri- 
soners in  it. 

GAPE  (Orn.)  the  opening  between  the  mandibles  of  birds. 
Gape  (Conch.)  the  opening  between  the  two  lips  of  an  irre- 
gular coral. 

GA'RAB  (Med.)  an  Arabic  name  for  the  disorder  called 

(Egilops. 

GARAMA'NTITES  (Min.)  a  kind  of  carbuncle. 
GARB  (Her.)  a  wheat  sheaf  signifying  peace 

and  plenty  in  coats  of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed 

figure. 

Garb  Arubum  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Weep- 
ing Willow,  or  Salix  Babylonica. 

G  A'RB  A.  Sagittarum  (Archceol.)  a  sheaf  of  ar- 
rows. 

GARBA'NZO  (Bot.)  the  Cicer  arietinum  of  Linnaeus. 
GA'RBE-FEEDERS  (Falcon.)  the  feathers  under  a  hawk's 
beak. 

GA'RBEL  (Mar)  vide  Gar-board. 

TO  GA'RBLE  (Com.)  to  sift,  or  separate  the  good  frorp  the 

bad  of  any  thing  ;  also  to  cleanse  of  the  dust,  &c.  ■. 
GA'RBLERS  of  spices  (Laiv)  officers  of  the  city  of  London, 

who  are  empowered  to  enter  into  any  shop  or  warehouse 

to  view  and  search  drugs,  spices,  &c. 
GA'RBLES  (Com.)  the  dust  or  filth  separated  by  garbling. 
GA'RBLING  of  bow-staves  (Archceol)  the  sorting  or  culling 

them  out,  the  good  from  the  bad. 
GA'RBOARD  (Mar.)  the  first  plank  of  a  ship  fastened  to 

her  keel  on  the  outside. 
GARBS  (Archceol)  sheaves  of  corn. 

GARCI'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodecandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
2)Ptals  four. — Stam.  Jilaynents  sixteen  ;  anthers  roundish. 
— PisT.  germ  superior;  style  scarcely  anyj  stigma  flat.— 
Per.  berry  large  ;  seeds  eight. 
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Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Garcinia  man- 
gostana,  seu  Laurifolia,  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands. 
— Garcinia  celebica,  seu  Mangostana,  native  of  Celebes. 
— Garcinia  cornea,  seu  Lignum  cornemn,  native  of  Am- 
boina.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Raii  Hist. 
GARCIO'NES  {Archceol.)  servants  who  followed  the  camp. 

Ingulph.  Walsing. 
GARD  {LaV})  vide  Guard. 

GARD-MANGE'R  {Archceol.)  a  storehouse  for  victuals. 
GA'RD-ROBE  (Mech.)  a  wardrobe. 

GA'RDANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  beast  of  

prey  that  is  borne  full-faced  guarding,  as  a    ,i,v^  ^ 
lion  gardant,  in  the  annexed  figure.     The  ^^m—^^ 
leopard  is  not  so  termed  because  it  is  always  ^^I'P'^J 
borne  so.  & 

GARDE  VISU'RE  {Mil)  that  part  of  the  helmet 
which  is  the  safe-guard,  or  defence  of  the  face. 

GARDE -VIA'NT  {Mil.)  a  wallet  for  a  soldier  to  put  his 
victuals  in. 

TO  GA'RDEN  a  hatvk  {Falcon.)  to  put  her  on  a  turf  of  grass 
to  cheer  her  ;  also  to  give  her  an  airing  by  letting  her  fly 
at  large. 

GARDE'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Alexander  Garden,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Mono- 
gynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor, 
one-petalled.  —  Stam.  filaments  none  ;  anthers  five. — 
Vi&T-  germ  inferior;  style  fiYiiorm ;  stigmas  ovate. — Per. 
berry  ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Gardenia  Jlorida, 
seu  Jasminium,  Fragrant  Gardenia,  or  Cape  Jasmin. — 
Gardenia  thunbergia,  Thunbergia,  seu  Bergkias,  Starry 
Gardenia,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Gardenia 
genipa,  seu  Janipha,  native  of  Ceylon.  —  Gardenia 
rothmannia,  seu  Rothmannia,  Spotted-flowered  Gardenia, 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 
GA'RDIAN  (Law)  vide  Guardian. 

GARE  (Husband.)  a  sort  of  coarse  wool  such  as  grows 

about  the  shanks  of  sheep. 
GA'RFISH  {Ich.)  a  sort  of  pike,  the  Esox  osseus  of  Linnaeus. 
GA'RGALE  (Med.)  y«p7<eA!),  irritation,  stimulation. 
GA'RGANEY  {Om.)  a  sort  of  duck  inhabiting  Asia,  the 

Anas  querquedula  of  Linnaeus. 
GARGA'REON  {Anat.)  the  cover  of  the  windpipe. 
GA'RGARISM  {Med.)  v«FV«(»<rH5j  a  liquid  medicine  to 

cleanse  the  throat. 
GA'RGATHUM  {Med.)  a  kind  of  bed  to  which  lunatics 

and  daemoniacs  were  confined. 
GA'RGET  {Vet.)  a  distemper  in  cattle  causing  their  eyes 

and  lips  to  swell. 
GA'RGIL  (  Vet.)  a  distemper  in  geese. 
GARGI'LON  (Sport.)  the  principal  part  of  the  heart  of  a 

deer.  ' 
GA'RGLE  (Anat.)  in  Ijatin  gurgulio,  Trench  gargouille,  the 

gullet  of  the  throat. 
GA'RI  (Com.)  an  imaginary  specie,  or  nominal  coin,  used  in 

many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  equal  to  about  four  thou- 
sand rupees. 

GARIDE'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Pierre  Garidel,  a  physician  of  Provence,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria.  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  none.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  ten  ;  anthers  blunt. — 
PisT.  germs  three;  styles  scarce  any;  stigmas  simple. — 
Per.  capsules  three ;  seeds  several. 

Species,    The  single  species  is  the  Garidella  nigellastrum, 
^igellastrum,  Nigella,  seu  Melarithium,  is  an  annual, 
and  native  of  the  South  of  France.    Bauh.  Pin,;  Park. 
Theat. ;  Raii  Hist, 
GARLA'ND  (Her.)  in  French  guirlande,  an  ornament  of 

flowers  for  the  head. 


Garland  (Mar.)  a  collar  of  rope  wound  about  the  head  of 
the  main-mast  to  keep  the  shrouds  from  galling;  also  a  kind 
of  net  hung  up  to  the  beams  within  the  birth,  which  the 
sailors  use  as  a  locker,  or  cupboard.  —  Shot-Garland,  a 
piece  of  timber  nailed  horizontally  along  the  ship's  side, 
and  full  of  cavities  to  hold  the  round-shot. 

GA'RLIC  (Bot.)  a  plant  very  similar  to  the  onion,  the 
Allium  sativum  of  Linnaeus. — Garlic  Pear,  the  Cratcevatapia 
of  Linnaeus. 

GARNESTU'RA  (Archceol.)  victuals,  arms,  and  other  im- 
plements of  war  necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  town  or 
castle.    Matth.  Par.  ann.  1250. 

GA'IINET  (Min.)  in  the  Spanish  garnata,  ItaYian  garnatOf 
and  Low  Latin  granatus  ;  a  garnate-stone,  a  sort  of  car- 
buncle, so  called  from  its  red  colour,  like  that  of  the  seed 
of  the  pomegranate.  In  respect  to  hardness,  it  is  between 
the  sapphire  and  the  common  crystal. 

Garnet  (Mar.)  i,  e.  cranet,  a  little  crane  ;  a  sort  of  tackle 
in  a  ship  wherewith  goods  are  hoisted  in  or  out. — Clew- 
garnet,  vide  Clew. 

GARNIAME'NTUM  (Archceol.)  any  manner  of  garnishing 
or  trimming  of  clothes,  &c. 

GA'RNISH  (Cus.)  a  prison  fee  paid  to  the  fellow  prisoners, 
&c.  at  the  first  entrance  into  a  prison. 

TO  Garnish  (Law)  to  warn,  as  "  To  garnish  the  heir,"  to 
warn  the  heir.    Stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  3. 

GA'RNISHED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  charge  provided  with 
any  ornament. 

GARNISHE'E  (Law)  the  party  in  whose  hands  the  money 
of  another  is  attached. 

GA'RNISHMENT  (Law)  a  warning  given  to  one  for  his  - 
appearance  for  the  information  of  the  court,  and  explain- 
ing a  cause.    Stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  3. 

GA'RON  de  Malaca  (Bot.)  the  Aquilaria  ovata  of  Linnaeus. 

Garon  (Ant.)  or  Garum,  yupov,  a  kind  of  sauce  made  of 
pickled  fish,  particularly  the  scomber,  or  mackrel. 
Mart.  1.  13,  epig.  102. 

Exspirantis  adhuc  scombri  de  sanguine  prima, 
Accipefastosum,  munera  cara,  garum. 

It  was  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  among  the  Romans,  and 

used  also  medicinally  in  clysters.    Hor.  1.  2,  Sat.  8  ;  Plin. 

1.  31,  c.  7;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  0.34;  Gal.  de  Fac.  Alim.1.2, 

c.  22;  Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  4,  c.  121. 
GARO'SMUS  (Bot.)  the  Chenopodium  vulvaria  of  Linnaeus. 
GAROTI'LLO  (Med.)  a  name  for  the  malignant  cynanche. 
GA'RRE  (  Vet.)  a  disease  in  hogs. 

GA'RRISON  (Mil.)  a  body  of  officers  disposed  in  a  fortified 
place  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. — Garri- 
son town,  a  strong  place  in  which  troops  are  quartered  for 
its  security. 

GARRO'T  (Mil.)  French  for  the  bolt  of  a  cross-bow;  also 

for  the  withers  of  a  horse. 
GARSUMMU'NE  (Archceol.)  a  fine,  or  amerciament. 
GA'RTER  (Her.)  the  half  of  the  Bendlet.   [vide  Bend]— 

Order  of  the  GaHer,  vide  Heraldry.  —  Garter  King  at 

arms,  the  chief  of  the  three  Kings  at  arms,  the  other  two 

being  named  Clarencieux  and  Norroy. 
Garter  (Print.)  more  properly  the  collar  which  is  around 

a  hoop,  encompassing  the  flat  groove,  or  neck,  in  the  shank 

of  the  spindle  of  the  press. 
GA'RTERS  (Orn.)  coloured  rings,  in  some  birds,  round  the 

naked  part  of  the  thigh,  just  above  the  knees. 
GARTH  (Mech.)  or  Fish-Garth,  a  dam  in  a  river  for  the 

catching  of  fish. 
GA'RTH-MAN  (Com.)  the  owner  of  a  wear,  or  dam,  in 

which  fish  are  kept. 
GA'RUM  (Ant,)  mAe  Garon. 

GAS  (Chem.)  a  term  corrupted  by  Van  Helmont  from  the 
German  Geist,  spirit,  to  denote  a  subtle  spirit  not  capable 
of  being  coagulated,  as  Gas  sulphur  is,  the  spirit  of  sul- 
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phur ;  Gas  sylvestre,  the  spirit  arising  from  vegetable  juices. 
Van  'Helm,  de  Compl.et  Mist.  N.  c.  42;  De  Flat.  c.  '!<.  _ 
Gas,  in  modern  chemistry,  is  taken  for  an  elastic  aerial 
fluid,  of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  some  being  acid, 
as  carbonic  acid  ;  some  alkalies,  as  ammonia  ;  some  com- 
bustible, as  hydrogen ;  some  supporters  of  combustion,  as 
oxygen,'  &c.  The  following  table,  from  Dr.  Thomson's 
Chemistry,  contains  the  principal  gases  at  present  known. 

1,  Simple  Gases. 
1.  Oxygen.     2.  Chlorine.     3.  Iodine.  Hydrogen. 
5.  Azote.    6.  Sulphur. 

2.  Compound  Gases. 
a.  Simple  gases  combined. 
7.  Hydriodic  Acid.    8.  Protoxide  of  Chlorine.    9.  Pro- 
toxide of  Azote.    10.  Muriatic  Acid.    H.  Deutoxide 
of  Azote.    12.  Steam.    13.  Ammonia. 

b.  Oxygen  and  a  solid  Base. 

14..  Sulphuric  Acid.  15.  Sulphurous  Acid.  16.  Carbonic 
Oxide.    17.  Carbonic  Acid. 

c.  Hydrogen  and  a  solid  Base. 

18.  Cyanogen.  19.  Sulphureted  Hydrogen.  20.  Olefiant 
Gas.  21.  Carbureted  Hydrogen.  22.  Hydroguret  of 
Phosphorus.    23,  Bihydroguret  of  Phosphorus. 

d.  Fluorine,  Chlorine,  Cyanogen,  with  a  Base. 
24.  Fluoboric  Acid.   25.  Chlorocyanic  Acid.  26.  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid.    27.  Chlorocarbonic  acid. 

e.  Two  solid  Bases. 
28.  Sulphuret  of  Carbon. 

f.  Triple  or  quadruple  Compounds. 
29.  Hydriodic  Ether.    30.  Chloric  Ether.    31.  Sulphuric 
Ether.    32.  Muriatic  Ether.    33,  Alcohol.    34.  Oil  of 
Turpentine. 

GA'SKET  (Mar.)  In  French  garcette,  a  sort  of  platted  cord 
fastened  to  the  sail-yards  of  a  ship,  and  used  for  furling 
up  the  sail. — Bunt-Gasket,  that  which  supports  and  ties 
up  the  bunt  of  the  sail. — Quarter-Gasket,  used  only  for 
large  sails. — Yard-arm  Gasket,  made  fast  to  the  yard-arm, 
serving  to  bind  the  sail  as  far  as  the  quarter-gasket. 

GASTA'LDUS  {Archceol.)  a  governor  of  the  country,  whose 
office  was  temporary,  and  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
common  people. 

GA'STER  (Anat.)  v««-«?,  a  term  used  by  Hippocrates  to 
signify  the  whole  abdomen. 

GASTERO'STEUS  (Ich.)  Stickleback;  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Thoracic  Order,  having  the  head  oblong ;  jaivs  armed 
with  minute  teeth ;  eyes  moderate ;  body  carinate  on  each 
side;  dorsal  Jin  single,  with  distinct  spines  between  it  and 
the  head. 

Species.    The  principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely — 
Gasterosteus  aculeatus,  Three-spined  Stickleback. — Gas- 
terosteus  ductor,  the  PIlot-FIsh. — Gasterosteus  saltatrix, 
the  Skip-Jack,  &c. 
GA'STRIC  [Anat.)  from  ya-iv.^,  the  belly;  an  epithet  for 
any  thing  appertaining  to  the  bell}'^,  as  the — Gastric  arte- 
ries, one  of  which,  the  right  gastric,  is  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic ;  and  the  other,  the  left,  of  the  splenic. — Gastric 
Juice,  a  fluid  separated  by  the  capillary  exhaling  arteries 
of  the  stomach,  which  open  upon  its  internal  surface.  It 
is  the  principal  agent  of  digestion,  and  changes  the  ali- 
ments into  a  kind  of  uniform  soft  paste.    The  gastric  juice 
of  a  human  subject,  when  healthy,  Is  Inodorous,  of  a 
saltish   taste,  and  limpid  like  water,  unless  it  is  tinged 
with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  bile  that  has  regurgitated 
into  the  stomach. 


GASTRI'NUM  [Chem.)  Potash. 

GASTRITIS  (Med.)  from  yaiv,^,  the  belly;  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach ;  it  Is  a  genus  of  diseases  in  the  Class 
PijrexicE,  Order  Phleamasice  of  CuUen. 

GASTROBRA'NCHUS  (Ich),  the  Hag-Fish,  or  the  Hag, 
a  genus  of  fishes,  having  the  mouth  terminal,  furnished 
with  cirri ;  the  body  eel-shaped. 

GASTROCE'LE  (Med)  from  v«r^?,  the  belly  and  a 
hernia ;  a  hernia  of  the  stomach  occasioned  by  a  protru- 
sion of  that  viscus  through  the  abdominal  parletes. 

GASTROCNE'MIl  (Anat.)  y««-p«icr^Ao/«,  two  muscles  of  the 
tibia,  which  form  a  great  part  of  what  Is  called  the  calf  of 
the  leg ;  they  are  so  named  because  they  constitute,  as  It 
were,  v«s-nf,  the  belly,  y-ni/jm  of  the  leg.  They  are  ser- 
viceable in  all  motions  of  the  leg.  Hippocrat.  de  Artie. ; 
Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1.  1,  c.  16 ;  Gal. 
de  Muscid.  Dissect,  c.  32. 

GASTRO-CO'LICUS  (Auat.)  from  y««rDf,  a  belly,  and  kZ>.o,, 
the  colon ;  an  epithet  for  a  vein  that  proceeds  from  the 
stomach  to  the  colon. 

GASTRODY'NIA  (Med.)  from  y^fif,  the  belly,  and  »<*w, 
the  pain  ;  a  pain  in  the  stomach. 

GASTROEPIPLOI'CA  (Anat.)  yci^(oi^ii:Xc\Koi,  from  yf.f«f, 
the  belly,  and  W/tAoov,  the  omentum ;  the  name  of  a  vein 
and  artery  that  go  to  the  stomach  and  omentum. 

GA'STROMANCY  (Ant.)  y«.?-fcfj,a.vTila.,  a  species  of  divi- 
nation through  the  medium  of  round  glasses  filled  with 
water,  which  reflected  certain  Images  that  were  supposed 
to  contain  the  answers  of  the  demon.  Gyrald.  Syntag. 
Deor.  1. 18. 

GA'STROMYTH  (Ant.)  another  name  for  a  ventrilo- 
quist. 

GASTRORA'PHIA  (Anat.)  ya.7^o(cc<pU,  from  y«f>)f,  a  belly, 
and  p'cupii,  a  suture ;  the  operation  of  performing  a  suture 
of  the  abdomen.  Gal.  de  Mus.  Dissect,  c.  26 ;  Scribon. 
Larg.  de  Camp.  Med.  c.  76 ;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  24, 
c.  24. 

GASTROTO'MIA  (Surg.)  ya^forcyjlu,  from  y«s-«?,  a  belly, 

and  roK/ii,  cutting;  asection  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  uterus. 
GATE  (Fort.)  a  door  made  of  strong  planks  and  Iron  bars 

to  keep  out  an  enemy. — A  private  Gate  is  that  passage  by 

which  soldiers  can  go  out  of  the  town  unseen  by  the 

enemy. — A  public  Gate  Is  that  which  leads  by  the  curtain 

to  some  public  road. 
GATES  of  a  Dock  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  thick  double  door 

hung  at  the  entrance,  and  made  to  open  and  shut  so  as  to 

confine  and  exclude  the  water. 
GATHER  (Mar.)  a  term  used  in  some  sea  phrases,  as 

"  Gather  aft  the  jib  sheet,"  the  order  to  pull  It  tight  In. 

"  To  gather  way,"  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  ship's 

sailing. 

TO  Gather  Books  (Print.)  to  take  the  printed  sheets  off  the 
lines  one  by  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  up  into 
books  ready  for  the  binder. 

GATT  (Mar.)  a  term  used  on  the  Flemish  coast  for  channel. 

GA'UDIES  (Cus.)  another  name  for  the  grand  days  at  the 
Inns  of  court,  or  the  rejoicings  on  particular  occasions  in 
the  Universities. 

GAU'DY  DAYS  (Cms.)  festival  days  observed  at  inns  of 
court  and  colleges. 

GA'VEL  (Law)  a  tribute  or  custom,  [vide  Gabel"] — Gavel- 
bread,  corn-rent,  or  provision  of  bread  and  corn,  reserved 
as  a  rent  to  be  paid  in  kind  by  the  tenant. — Gavelcester,  a 
measure  of  ale  to  be  paid  by  way  of  rent  by  the  stewards 
and  bailiffs  of  rents  belonging  to  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury. 

GA'VELET  (Latv)  an  ancient  and  special  kind  of  cessavit 
used  In  Kent,  where  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  continues ; 
hereby  the  tenant  in  gavel-kind  shall  forfeit  his  lands  and 
tenements  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  holds,  if  he  withdraw 
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from  him  his  due  rent  and  service,  Fizt.  Cess,  60 ;  1  Inst. 
142. 

GAVELGELD  (Archesol.)  payment  of  tribute  or  toll. 

GAVELGI'DA  (Archceol.)  one  that  pays  toll  or  tribute. 

GA'VEL-KIND  (Law)  a  tenure  or  custom  annexed,  or  be- 
longing to  lands  in  Kent,  whereby  the  lands  of  the  father 
are  equally  divided  at  his  death  among  all  his  sons ;  or  the 
land  of  the  brother  among  all  the  brethren,  if  he  have  no 
issue  of  his  own.    F.  N.  B.198;  Co.  Lit.  210,  &c. 

GA'VELMAN  (Law)  or  Gavelling-man,  one  who  paid  a  re- 
served rent  besides  the  customary  duty. 

GA'VELMED  {Law)  the  duty  of  mowing  meadow-land  re- 
quired by  the  lord  of  his  customary  tenant. 

GA'VELOCK  (Mech.)  an  iron  bar  to  enter  stakes  into 

J.  the  ground.  Gavelocks  are  also  javelins,  warlike  en- 
gines, &c. 

GA'VELREP  (Law)  the  duty  of  reaping  for  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

GA'UGE-PENNY  (Law)  the  fee  paid  to  the  King's  ganger 

for  the  gauging  of  wine,  [vide  Ganger'] 
GA'UGE  Line  (Mech.)  a  line  on  the  common  gauging-rod 

used  for  the  purpose  of  gauging  liquids. 
GA'UGE-POINT  of  solid  measure  (Geom.)  is  the  diameter 

of  a  circle,  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  solid  content  of  the 

same  measure. 

GA'UGER  (Law)  an  officer  appointed  by  the  King  to  exa- 
mine all  tuns,  pipes,  hogsheads,  barrels,  &c.  Stat.  27  Ed.  3. 
c.  8,  &c. 

GAUGE'TUM  (Archcsol.)  a  gauge,  or  the  operation  of 
gauging. 

GA'UGING  (Men.)  the  art  or  act  of  measuring  the  capa- 
cities of  all  kinds  of  vessels,  and  thence  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  liquor  they  contain. 

GA'ULONITES  (Theol.)  a  sect  among  the  Jews  who  op- 
posed the  tribute  raised  by  Cyrenius,  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus.   Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  18,  c.  1,  &c. 

GAULTHE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Gaulthier,  the  botanist  of  Canada,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia, 

Generic  Character,     Cal.  perianth  double.  —  Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  two-horned. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish;  sti/le  cylindric;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  ccfjosw/e  roundish ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  the  Gaultheria  procumbens, 
seu  Anonyma,  Trailing  Gaultheria,  native  of  Canada. — 
Gaultheria  antipoda,  native  of  New  Zealand. 
GA'UNTLET  (Her.)  an  iron  glove  which  co- 
vered the  hand  of  a  cavalier  when  armed  cap- 
a-pee,  as  in  the  annexed  example.    "  He 
beareth  sable,  a  horse's  head  erased  or,  be- 
tween  three  gauntlets  argent,  name  Guillim." 
Gauntlets  were  always  borne  with  the  casque 
in  processions,  and  mostly  thrown  by  way  of 
challenge  instead  of  the  glove. 
Gauntlet  (Mil.)  vide  Gantlet. 
GA'UNTREE  (Mech.)  a  frame  to  set  casks  upon. 
GA'VOT  (Mus.)  a  brisk  and  lively  air. 
GAU'RA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved  CoR. 

'    petals  four. — ^tau,  Jilaments  eight;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germ  oblong ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  four. — Per. 
drupe  ovate  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  biennial,  namely,  the  Gaura 
biennis,  a  native  of  Virginia. 
Gaura  is  also  the  Combretum  secundum. 
GAUT  (Geog.)  an  Indian  term  for  a  passage  or  road  from 

the  coast  to  the  mountains. 
GAUZE  (Com.)  a  thin  sort  of  silk. 
GA'YNAGE  (Law)  vide  Gainage. 


GAZA'NA  (Com.)  a  silver  coin,  and  one  of  the  roupees 

current  in  the  great  Mogul's  territories. 
GAZE  (Her.)  i  e.  at  Gaze;  a  term  in  blazon  signifying 

that  a  beast  of  chase,  as  the  hart,  is  looking  full  at  you. 
Gaze  (Com.)  a  small  copper  money  made  and  current  in 

Persia,  worth  two  French  liards. 
GA'ZE-HOUND  (Sport.)  a  sort  of  hunting  dog  in  the  North 

of  England,  so  called  because  it  uses  its  sight  more  than 

its  nose. 

GAZE'LLE  (Zool.)  an  Arabian  antelope  with  tapering  horns, 

the  AntUope  Gazella  of  Linnaeus. 
GAZETTE  (Polit.)  a  newspaper,  particularly  the  official 

paper  published  by  order  of  the  government ;  it  is  derived 

from  the  Italian  gazeta,  an  old  Venetian  half-penny,  which 

was  originally  the  price  of  the  newspaper  printed  there. 
GA'ZONS  (Fort.)  sods,  or  pieces  of  fresh  earth  covered 

with  grass,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  to  line  the  parapet 

and  the  traverses  of  the  galleries. 
GA'ZUL  (Bot.)  a  weed  growing  in  Egypt,  of  which  the 

finest  glass  is  made. 
GE  (Com.)  or  Je,  a  long  measure  in  the  empire  of  the  great 

Mogul. 

GEAR  (Husband.)  harness  for  draught  horses. 
GEARS  (Mar.)  vide  Jears. 

GEA'STER  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Lycoperdon  of  Linnaeus. 

GEAT  (Mec/i.)  the  little  spout  or  gutter  made  in  the  brim 
of  casting  ladles  for  the  casting  of  ordnance,  type,  &c. 

GEBE'GIS  (Mil)  a  name  for  armourers  among  the  Turks. 

GE'BELUS  (Mil)  Turkish  horsemen,  who  are  supported  by 
the  Tamariots  during  a  campaign. 

GE'DER  (Com)  a  measure  of  continence  used  by  the  In- 
dians for  their  grain,  containing  near  four  pounds  of  six- 
teen ounces  weight  of  pepper. 

GEIR  (Orn.)  a  vulture. 

GEI'SON  (  Anat.)  ysro-av,  signifies  properly  the  eaves  of  a 
house,  but  metaphorically  the  prominent  part  of  the 
eyebrows. 

GELA'LA  (Bot)  another  name  for  the  Erythrina  of  Lin- 


naeus. 


GELA'SINOS  (Anat.)  yiXcKriwc,  from  yiXua,  to  laugh;  an 
epithet  for  the  middle  fore-teeth  which  are  shown  in 
laughter. 

GELA'TINA  (Chem.)  Gelatine,  a  clear  gummy  juice ;  a 
gelly  extracted  from  animal  substances  by  solution  in 
water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

GELA'TIO  (Med.)  signifies  literally  freezing,  but  is  applied 
medicinally  to  that  rigidity  of  body  which  happens  in  a 
catalepsy,  as  if  the  patient  were  frozen. 

GELD  (Law)  geldum  from  the  Teutonic  geld,  money,  sig- 
nified a  tribute,  but  particularly  a  compensation  for  any 
thing,  as — Were-geld,  the  value  or  price  of  a  man  slain. — 
— Orfgeld,  the  value  of  a  beast  slain. — Angeld,  the  single 
value  of  a  thing. — Twi-geld,  double  value,  &c. 

GE'LDABLE  (Laiv)  liable  to  pay  taxes. 

GE'LDER-ROSE  (Bot.)  a  well-known  flowering  shrub,  the 
Vibernum  rosea  of  Linnaeus.  It  derives  its  English  name 
from  Guelderland,  whence  it  was  first  imported. 

GE'LIBACH  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  superintendant  or  chief  of 
the  gebegis  or  armourers  in  Turkey. 

GELSE'MINUM  (Bot.)  a  name  for  the  jasmin, 

GEM  (Min)  a  common  name  for  every  jewel,  or  precious 
stone.  Gems  are  distinguished  generally  into  the  pellucid 
and  the  semipellucid.    [vide  Gemma'] 

GEME'LLES  (Her.)  \i(ie  Bar-GemeL 

GEME'LLI  (Anat.)  vide  Gemini. 

GE'MINI  (Anat.)  from  geminus,  twin  ;  a  name  for  a  pair  of 
muscles  which  move  the  thigh  outward. 

Gemini  (Astron.)  HS'uijjbi,  the  twins  ;  a  zodiacal  constellation, 
or  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  representing 
Castor  and  Pollux,  marked  thus  n.    The  stars  in  the 
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sign  Gemini,  according  to  Ptolemy,  are  25;  to  Tycho,  25; 
to  Hevelius,  38  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  85.  One 
star  on  the  top  of  the  left  foot  of  Pollux,  of  the  second 
magnitude,  is  called  by  Proclus  jrfoVs?.  Arat.  Phcenom. 
V.  147  ;  Eratosthen.  Character. ;  Hygin.  Astron.  Poet. ; 
Proc.  de  Sphar. 
GE'MINOUS  Arteries  {A7iat.)  a  name  for  two  small  arteries 

passing  down  the  joint  of  the  knee. 
GE'MINUS  double,  an  epithet  for  leaves  and  stipules. 

GE'MMA  {Min.)  gem,  a  genus  of  Siliceous  Earths,  consist- 
ing of  silica,  and  a  large  proportion  of  alumina,  with  some- 
times a  small  portion  of  lime  and  oxyde  of  iron.   The  gem 
is  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  internal  lustre. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are  as  follow :  —  Gemma 
adamas,  the  Diamond. — Gemma  rubinus,  the  Ruby. — 
Gemma  sapphirus,  the  Sdpphire. — Gemma  iopazius,  the 
Topaz.  —  Gemma  hijacinthus,  the  Hyacinth.  —  Gemma 
aquamarina,  the  Beryll.  —  Gemma  chrijsoberijUus,  the 
Chrysoberyl. — Gemma  smaragdus,  the  Emerald. — Gemma 
chrysoliihus,    the  Chrysolite.  —  Gemma  garnatus,  the 
Garnet. — Gemma  scorlites,  the  shorlite. 
Gemma  {Bot.)  vide  Bud. 

GEMMA'TIO  (Bot.)  Gemmation,  or  Budding,  the  con- 
struction of  the  bud,  as  composed  of  leaves,  stipules,  and 
petioles. 

GEMMI'PARUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  what  produces  buds. 

GE'MMOW-RING  (Mech.)  a  double  ring  in  links. 

GEMO'NIiE  (Ant.)  Gemonice  scalcB,  ox  gradus  ;  a  place  in 
Rome  elevated  by  several  steps,  from  which  condemned 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
Tyber.  Val.  Max.  1.  6,  c.  3  ;  Plin.\.  8,  c.  40;  Suet,  in 
Tib.  c.  53  ;  Dio.  1.  58. 

GEMU'RSA  (Med.)  from  gemo,  to  groan,  on  account  of  the 
pain  which  it  was  said  to  occasion  in  walking ;  the  name 
of  an  excrescence  between  the  toes. 

GE'NA  (Ajiat.)  the  cheek. 

GENDARMERl'E  (Mil.)  a  select  body  of  cavalry  in  the 
old  French  service,  that  took  precedence  of  every  regiment 
of  horse,  and  ranked  immediately  after  the  King's  house- 
hold. The  Gens-d'armes  are  still  a  distinct  body  of  men, 
but  are  now  particularly  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
police. 

GE'NDER  (Gram.)  in  French  gendre,  from  the  Latin  genus, 
a  kind  ;  the  distinction  of  nouns  in  regard  to  sex.  There 
are  three  genders  in  Latin  and  Greek  Nouns ;  namely,  the 
masculine  for  the  male  sex,  Jeminine  for  the  female  sex, 
and  the  neuter  for  things  of  no  sex. 

GENEA'LOGY  (Her.)  yi^ixMyia.,  from  vf*?,  a  race,  or 
family,  and  >«yo5,  a  discourse  ;  a  description  of  the  stock, 
lineage,  or  pedigree  of  any  family  or  person. 

GENE'IAS  (Surg.)  yinUc,  a  bandage  that  comes  under  the 
chin.    Gal.  de  Fasc. 

GENEl'ON  (Anat.)  vide  Aniherion. 

GE'NERA  (Mus.)  vide  Genus. 

GE'NERAL  (Mil.)  an  officer  in  chief,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  troops  is  entrusted.  There  are  different  ranks 
of  generals,  as — Captain-General,  who  is  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  answers  to  the  marechal  of  France. — Lieute- 
nant-General, the  next  in  dignity  to  the  general. — Major- 
General,  next  to  the  Lieutenant-General. — General  officers, 
all  officers  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  line. 
General  is  also  a  particular  beat  of  drum,  early  in  the 
morning,  to  give  notice  to  the  men  to  be  ready  to  march. 

General  (Ecc.)  the  principal  governor  of  a  religious  order. 
-—General  Synod,  a  council  in  which  bishops,  priests,  &c. 
of  all  nations  are  assembled  together. 

GENERA'LE  (Ecc.)  the  single  commons,  or  ordinary  pro- 
visions of  a  convent. 

GENERALl'SSIMO  (Mil.)  the  supreme  general,  or  the 
commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 
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TO  GE'NERATE  (Mus.)  the  operation  of  that  mechanical 
power  in  nature  which  every  sound  has  of  producing  one 
or  more  general  sounds. 

GE'NERATED  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  quantity  pro- 
duced in  arithmetic  by  the  operation  of  multiplication, 
division,  extraction  of  the  roots,  &c.  or  in  geometry,  for 
the  figures  produced  by  the  revolution  of  lines,  &c. ;  thus, 
twenty  is  the  product  generated  by  four  and  five ;  and  a 
circle  is  generated  by  the  supposed  revolution  of  a  line 
about  one  of  its  extremities,  &c. 

GENERATE'UR  (Mus.)  the  name  first  given  by  Rameau 
to  the  fundamental  note  of  the  chord,  so  called  because  it 
is  the  principal  sound  by  which  others  are  produced. 

GE'NERATING  line  or  figure  (Geom.)  is  that  which,  by  its 
motion  orrevolution,  produces  any  otherfigure,  solid  or  plane. 

GENERA'TION  (Math.)  the  formation  or  production  of 
figures  and  quantities,    [vide  Generated] 

GENE'RIC  character  (Nat.)  a  term  applied  to  the  characters 
in  plants,  animals,  &c.  by  which  the  genera  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other. 

GE'NESIS  (Geom.)  yttiat;,  from  yivo//jiti,  to  be  made ;  the 
forming  of  any  plain  or  solid  figure  by  the  motion  of  some 
point,  line,  or  surface.  The  moving  line,  &c.  is  called  the 
describent,  and  the  line  in  which  the  motion  is  made 
is  the  dirigent.  Thus,  a  right  line  moving  parallel  to 
itself  is  said  to  generate  a  parallelogram  ;  and  a  parallel- 
ogram turned  about  one  of  its  sides  as  an  axis  generates  a 
cylinder, 

GE'NET  (Man.)  a  particular  kind  of  Turkish  bit,  the  curb 

of  which  is  all  of  one  piece,  and  made  like  a  large  ring, 

above  the  liberty  of  the  tongue. 
Genet  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  the  Viverra 

genetta  of  Linnaeus,  M'hich  resembles  the  civet  cat  in  its 

musk  smell. 

GENE'THLIA  (Anat.)  ytn^Mct,  a  private  festival  observed 
on  the  day  of  a  child's  birth.  Hesychius.  ;  Meters.  Grcec. 
Per.  apud  Gronov.  Tkes.  Antiq.  Grcec.  tom.  vii. 

GENE'VA  (Com.)  from  the  French  ghiievre,  juniper;  a 
strong  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  juniper  berries. 

GENLVNES  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  said  to  bring  punish- 
ment to  a  man's  enemies.    Plin.  1,  37,  c.  10. 

GENICULA'TUS  (Bot.)  kneed,  or,  according  to  Withering, 
knee-jointed;  an  epithet  applied  to  a  stem,  peduncle,  or 
awn,  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle  at  the  joints. 

GENIOGLO'SSI  (Ant.)  a  pair  of  muscles,  with  which  the 
tongue  is  thrown  out. — Genio-hyoidceus,  a  muscle  which 
pulls  the  OS  hyoides  upwards  and  forwards,  and  also  assists 
the  geninglossi  in  thrusting  the  tongue  out. 

GENiO'STOMA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  inferior. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.' — Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong, — Pisx. 
germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Fer.  capsule 
oblong  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Geniostoma  rtipestris. 
GE'NIPAT  (Bot.)  an  Indian  tree. 
GE'NIPI  (Bot.)  the  Artemisia  riipeslris  of  Linnaeus. 
GENI'STA  (Bot.)  cnrccpTM,  a  plant  recommended  by  Dios- 
corides  and  others  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  particularly  as 
a  purgative.    Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  158  ;  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  9,  &c. ; 
Gal.  de  Simpl.  I.  8 ;   Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  15 ;  Aet. 
Tetrab.  1,  serm.  ]  ;  Paul.  jEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Genista,  »z  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  simple. — 
Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigma  sharp. — Per, 
legume  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Genista  cana- 
riemis,  seu  Cytisus,  Canary  Genista,  or  Cjtisus,  native 
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of  Spain. — Genista  sagittalis,  Genistella,  seu  Chamce- 
genista,  native  of  France. — Genista  iinctoria,  seu  Tinc- 
toritis.  Common  Dyer's  Genista,  or  Broom.  —  Genista 
lusitnnica,  seu  Scorpius,  Portugal  Genista,  or  Broom, 
native  of  Portugal,  &c.  —  Clus.  Hist.  ;  Bod.  Pempt.  ; 
Bank.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat. ; 
Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Genista  is  also  the  Aspalanthus  indica,  chenopoda,  spinosa; 

the  Anthyllis  citijsoides ;  the  Psoralea  pinnata ;  and  the 

Hedysarum  alhagi. 
GE'NITIVE  (G  rffw.)  in  Latin  genitiviis,  from  gigno,  to 

beget ;  a  name  for  the  second  case  in  Latin  and  Greek, 

which  implies  property  and  possession. 
GENIT U'RA  (Aiiat.)  yon,,  the  seed  which  has  been  emitted 

recently  into  the  uterus,  and  is  contained  within  the  vessels. 

It  is  the  first  stage  of  gestation,  in  distinction  from  the 

embryo  and  the  foetus,  which  arc  the  two  other  stages. 

Hippocrat.  de  Nat.  Puer.  Sfc. 
GENOVI'LLIER  (Her.)  a  piece  of  armour  that  covers 

the  knees. 

GENOVILLIE'RE  (Fort.)  French  for  that  part  of  the  pa- 
rapet of  a  battery  which  lies  under  the  embrasure. 
GE'NTIAN  {Bot.)  vide  Gentiana. 

GENTIA'NA  (Bot.)  yivrisc-JK,  a  plant  so  called,  according 
to  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  because  its  medicinal  virtues 
were  first  discovered  by  Gentius,  King  of  the  lUyrians.  It 
was  reckoned  very  efficacious  against  the  bites  of  serpents. 
Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  3 ;  Plin.  1.  25,  c.  7 ;  Gal.  de  Siniplic.  ; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11  ;  Act.  Tetrab.  I,  serm.  1  ;  Paid. 
.Mginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Gentiana,  in  the  Liiinean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. —  Cor. 
fetal  one. — St  am.  ^laments  five  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  oblong;  styles  none;  stigmas  two. — Per.  capsule 
oblong ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the~Gc«- 
tiana  viscosa,  seu  Exacunt,  Clammy  Gentian. — Gentiana 
purpurea,  seu  Coilantha,  Purple  Gentian.  —  Gentiana 
asclepiadea.  Swallow  Wort-leaved  Gentian. —  Gentiana 
pneimonanthi,  sen  Pneumonanthi,  Marsh  Gentian,  orCala- 
thian  Violet.  But  the  Gentiana  verna,  seu  Gentianella,  and 
the — Gentiana  campestris,  seu  Gentianella,  are  annuals. 
Clus.  Hist.  ;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.  ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Gentiana  is  also  the  Orobanche  unijlora,  et  Chlora  per- 
foliata. 

G'ENTIANE'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Gentiana  campestris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

GENTIANO'IDES  {Bot.)  the  Gentiana  sessilis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

GENTI'LES  {Ant.)  those  who  were  not  Roman  subjects. 

Theodos.  A.  I.Jin.  C.de  Qffic.  milit.;  Panciroll.  Notit.  Dign. 

imp.  occid.  c.  88. 
Gentiles  {Theol.)  from  gens,  a  nation;  the  general  name 

given  by  the  Jews  to  all  who  were  not  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

The  term  is  now  applied  by  Christians  to  all  heathens. 
Gentiles  {Gram.)  nouns  betokening  the  country  of  the 

person. 

GENTILI'TIUS  {Med.)  another  word  for  hereditary  as  ap- 
plied to  diseases. 

.GE'NTLEMAN  {Laui)  in  French  gentilhomme,  from  gentil, 
i.  e.  e  bona  gente,  a  man  born  of  a  good  country  or  family ; 
a  term  originally  applied  to  all  who  were  above  the  estate 
of  a  yeoman;  it  is  now  used  for  all  such  as  are  honour- 
able by  their  birth,  education,  or  profession. 

GE'NTLEWOMAN  {Latv)  a  good  addition  for  the  estate 
and  degree  of  a  woman,  as  generosiis  is  for  a  man. 

GE'NTRY  (Lrtw)  the  order  and  rank  of  gentlemen,  descended 
of  ancient  families,  which  have  always  borne  coat  armour. 


GENU'GRA  {Med.)  another  word  for  gonogra. 

GE'NUS  _(i.oo-.)  vsvoc,  one  of  the  five  prcdicables,  or  that 
which  is  common  to  a  great  number  of  individual  thino-s. 
This  is  distinguished  according  to  the  different  degreesV 
generality,  mto— Genus  summum,  or  generalissimum,  that 
which  appertains  to  the  greatest  number  of  individual^,  as 
substance,  which  belongs  to  all  material  things.  This  is 
never  a  species. — Gemis  subalternum,  subaltern  genus,  that 
which  is  sometimes  a  genus  and  sometimes  a  species;  thus, 
animal,  in  respect  to  substance,  is  a  species ;  and  in 
respect  to  man,  brute,  dog,  &c.  is  a  genus,  Tlie  subaltern 
genera  may  also,  in  a  series,  be  proximate  or  remote; 
thus,  7nan  is  the  proximate  genus  to  animal,  body  is  a 
remote  genus.    Porphyr.  Isagog.  c.  J,  &c. 

Genus  (Af«5.)  a  distribution  of  the  Tetrachord,  or  the  four- 
principal  sounds,  according  to  their  quality.  'I  he  Genera 
were  formerly  three,  namely,  the  diatonic,  oiy.Tony-iv ;  chro- 
matic, ;tp^-'/*«TiK!>i' ;  and  enharmonic,  Wapf^onov.  [vide  Diato- 
nic, &c.] 

Genus  {Nat.)  one  part  of  the  systematic  division  of  plants, 
animals,  or  minerals,  which  is  contained  under  the  Order, 
and  contains  the  Species. 

Genus  {Med.)  a  division  of  any  order  of  diseases  which 
contains  the  species. 

Genus  {Gram.)  vide  Gender. 

Genus  {Law)  the  general  stock,  extraction,  &c.  as  the  word 
office,  in  law,  is  the  genus,  or  general  term;  but  sheriff"is 
the  species. 

Genus  {Rhet.)  is  distributed  into  the  demonstrative,  delibe- 
rative, and  judiciary,    [vide  Rhetoric'] 

GEOCE'NTRIC  (A.stron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  planet,  or 
its  orbit,  to  denote  its  being  concentric  with  the  earth,  or 
having  the  earth  for  its  centre. — Geocentric  place  of  a 
jdanet  is  the  place  in  which  it  appears  to  an  observer  from 
the  earth.  —  Geocentric  longitude  of  a  planet  is  the  distance 
measured  on  the  ecliptic  between  the  geocentric  place, 
and  the  first  point  of  Aries,    [vide  Astronomy'] 

GEODCE'SIA  {Mens.)  the  art  of  measuring  or  surveying 
land  or  surfaces,  and  finding  the  contents  of  all  plain 
figures. 

GE'ODES  LAPIS  {Min.)         ym^^^.,   a  stone  so  called, 
from  yt),  the  earth  which  it  contains.    It  is  of  an  astringent 
and  drying  quality.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  169. 
GEOFFRO'YA  (i^o^.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Mon- 
sieur Geoffroy,  Class  17  Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  Stam.  Jilaments   diadelphous;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  subulate  ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  drupe  ovate  ;  seeds  nut,  subovate. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Geoffroya  spino&a, 
seu  Umari,  Thorny  Geoffi'oya,  native  of  Carthagena. — 
Geoffroya  inermis,  Smooth  Geoffroya,  native  of  Jamaica, 
&c.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
GEO'GNOSY  {Min.)  from  ta,  the  earth,  and  yjvsVx/a,  to 
know;  a  name  given  by  Werner  to  his  system  of  mineralogy. 
GEOGRA'PHICAL  MILE  {Math.)  the  60th  part  of  a 
degree,  in  distinction  from  an  English  mile,  of  which  69| 
form  a  degree. 

GEO'GRAPIIY,  yiayf ctipix,  from  yv,  the  earth,  and  y(i<p&>,  to 
describe ;  a  description  of  the  earth,  or  the  habitable  world, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  description  of  the  earth, 
as  one  of  the  planetary  system,  which  falls  under  the  liead 
of  Astronomy.  This  science  constitutes  a  branch  of  the 
mixed  mathematics,  as  far  as  the  relative  positions  of 
places,  the  different  circles  and  lines  imagined  to  be 
drawn  upon  the  earth,  their  measure,  distance,  &c.  are  de- 
termined by  astronomical  computation,  or  deduced  from 
mathematical  principles. 

Geography  is  distinguished  from  Cosmography,  as  a  part 
from  the  whole,  the  latter  comprehending  the  whole 
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tmiverse  within  Its  description;  it  is  distinguished  from 
Chorography,  or  the  description  of  countries  ;  and  Topo- 
graphy, or  the  description  of  particular  places,  as  a  whole 
from  the  part.    The  natural  divisions  of  the  Earth  are 
Land  and  Water.   The  Land  is  divided  into  Continents, 
Islands,  Peninsulas,  Isthmuses,    Promontories,  Moun- 
tains, Volcanoes,  Champaign,  Coasts,  Cliffs,  Archipe- 
lagoes, &c.    [vide  Continent,  Island,  &c.]    The  Water 
is  divided  into  Oceans,   Seas,  Gulfs,   Bays,  Havens, 
Straits,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Creeks,  Cataracts,  &c.  [vide 
Ocean,  Sea,  &c.]    The  political  division  of  the  earth  is 
into  Countries,  Empires,  Kingdoms,   States,  Circles, 
Provinces,  Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages,  &c. 
The  principal  writers  on  geography  among  the  ancients 
are   Ptolemy,    Strabo,   Pomponius   Mela,  Pausanias, 
Arrian,  Dicaearchus,  Dionysius,  Stephanus,  &c.  Among 
the  moderns,  Johannes  de  Sacrobosco,  Sebastian  Mun- 
ster,  Clavius,  Cluverius,  Cellarius,  Wolfius,  &c. 
GEO'LOGY  (Nat.)  from  vS,  the  earth,  and  i^.iyoc,  a  dis- 
course ;  that  branch  of  Natural  History  which  treats  of 
the  structure  of  the  earth  in  regard  to  the  origin,  constitu- 
tion, and  composition  of  its  solid  contents. 
GE'OMANCY  (Ant.)  via/^ivTua,,  from  yi?,  the  earth,  and 
[j!,ci.vTilx,  divination ;  a  kind  of  divination  performed  by 
making  circles  on  the  earth,  or  by  opening  the  earth. 
GEOME'TRA  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  genus  Phala^na,  comprehending  those  insects  of 
this  tribe  which  have  the  antennas  pectinate. 
GEOME'TRICAL  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains 
to  the  science  and  principles  of  geometry,  as  a — Geometri- 
cal place,  a  certain  bound  or  extent  wherein  any  point  may 
serve  for  the  solution  of  a  local  or  undetermined  problem. 
— Geometrical  solution  of  a  problem,  a  solution  according 
to  the  rules  of  geometry,  &c. 
GEO'METRY,  the  science  which  teaches  the  dimensions 
of  lines,   surfaces,    and  solids.    The    word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  yiufXjiTfU,  signifying,  literally,  a  measuring 
of  land,  because  the  study  of  geometry  first  took  its  rise 
from  the  measuring  of  lands.    The  invention  of  it  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile,  which  destroyed  all 
their  landmarks,  had  recourse  to  mathematical  admeasure- 
ment to  determine  the  boundaries  of  each  man's  possessions. 
Geometry  is  distinguished  into  theoretical  and  practical. 
Theoretical  Geometry  treats  of  the  various  properties  and 
relations    of  magnitudes  and  the  different  propositions 
which  flow  out  of  these. — Practical  Geometry  is  the  appli- 
cation of  these  general  principles  to  the  various  purposes  of 
admeasurement  in  the  concerns  of  life.    Speculative  geo- 
metry may  again  be  divided  into  the  elementary  and  the 
sublime  geometry. — Elementary  or  Common  Geometry  is 
employed  in  the  consideration  of  lines,  superficies,  angles, 
planes,  figures,  and  solids. — Sublime  or  Higher  Geometry 
enters  into  the  consideration  of  curve  lines,  conic  sections, 
and  the  bodies  formed  of  them. 

Line.  A  Line,  according  to  Euclid,  is  length  without 
breadth,  the  extremities  of  which  are  points  that  have  no 
parts  or  magnitude. — A  straight  line  Is  that  which  lies 
evenly  between  the  points,  as  A  B,  fig.  1,  Plate  37.  This 
being  the  shortest  line  between  any  two  points,  is  de- 
nominated their  distance  from  each  other. — A  curve  line 
is  that  whose  parts  lie  unevenly  between  their  points  or 
tend  different  ways,  as  A  C  B. — A  perpendicidar  is  a  fine 
which  is  normal  or  perpendicular  to  another,  as  C  D 
perpendicular  to  A  B.  This  makes  the  adjacent  angles 
equal,  _  namely,  C  D  B  and  C  D  A,  fig.  2,  and  each  of 
them  is  called  a  right  angle. — An  oblique  line  is  that 
which  is  oblique  to  another,  and  makes  the  angles 
obhque,  as  A  B  to  A  C,  fig.  S.— Parallel  lines  are  those 
which  preserve  the,  same  distance  fi-om  each  other,  as 
O  P  and  Q  R,  fig.  7.    These  lines  if  infinitely  produced 


will  never  meet. — Convergent  lines  are  those  whose  dis- 
tance from  each  other  becomes  always  less,  as  T  O  and 
U  Q,  fig.  4. — Divergent  lines  are  those  whose  distance 
from  each  other  becomes  always  greater,  as  O  N  and 
R  S,  fig.  4-. 

Superficies.  The  Superficies  is  that  which  has  only  length 
and  breadth ;  the  terms  and  boundaries  of  which  are 
lines,  and  the  measure  or  quantity  Is  called  the  area. 
Superficies  are  either  plane,  rectilinear,  curvilinear, 
convex,  or  concave. — A  plane  superjicies  is  that  in  which 
any  two  points  being  taken,  the  straight  line  between 
them  lies  wholly  In  that  superficies. —  A  rectilinear  su- 
perjicies is  that  which  is  bounded  by  right  lines. — A 
curvilinear  superjicies  is  bounded  by  curved  lines. —  A 
convex  superjicies  is  that  which  is  curved,  and  rises 
outwards. — A  concave  superjicies  is  curved,  and  sinks 
inwards. 

Angles.  An  angle  Is  the  mutual  inclination  of  two  lines 
or  two  planes  meeting  In  a  point,  called  the  vertex,  or 
angular  point,  as  B,  fig.  5.  Angles  are  mostly  denoted 
by  three  lettei's,  the  middle  of  which  stands  for  the 
vertex  or  angular  point,  as  A  B  C,  D  B  C.  The  sides 
which  contain  the  angle  are  called  the  legs,  as  A  B, 
B  C,  or  D  B,  B  C.  Angles  are  distinguished  In  respect 
to  the  form  of  their  legs,  their  magnitude,  and  their 
relative  situation.  Into — Rectilinear  angles,  whose  legs 
are  both  right  angles. —  Curvilinear  angles,  which  are 
contained  by  curves, — Mixt,  or  mixtilinear  angles,  which 
have  one  leg  rectilinear  and  the  other  curvilinear. — 
Right  angles  are  formed  by  one  line  standing  perpen- 
dicularly on  another,  as  C  D  B,  and  C  D  A,  fig.  2. — 
Oblique  angles  are  those  which  are  not  right ;  these  may 
be  either  acute  or  obtuse. — An  acide  angle  is  less  than  a 
right  one,  as  D  B  C,  fig.  .5,  A  E  B,  fig.  6. — An  obtuse 
angle  is  greater  than  a  right  angle,  as  F  D  B,  fig.  2. — 
Vertical  angles  are  such  as  have  their  legs  nmtually  con- 
tinuations of  each  other,  as  A  and  b,  c  and  d,  fig.  7:  these 
are  also  called  opposite  angles. — Alternate  angles  are 
those  made  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  line  cutting  two 
parallel  lines,  A  y,  fig.  7. — External  angles  are  the 
angles  of  a  figure  made  without  it  by  producing  the 
sides,  as  c,  fig.  7. — Internal  angles  are  those  within  the 
figure,  as  b,  y,  fig.  7.    [vide  Angle^ 

Figure.  A  Figure  Is  that  which  is  Included  within  one 
or  more  boundaries,  called  sides.  Figures  are,  as  to 
their  form,  either  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  or  mixtilinear. 

Rectilinear  Figures.  Rectilinear  Figures  are  those  figures 
which  are  contained  by  right  lines  :  the  ambit  or  limit 
of  such  a  figure  is  called  the  perimeter.  Rectilinear 
figures  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  number  of 
their  sides,  into  trilateral  figures,  or  triangles;  quadri- 
lateral figures,  or  squares;  and  multilateral  figures,  or 
trapeziums. 

Triangles.  Trilateral  figures,  or  Triangles,  are  figures 
contained  by  three  straight  lines  ;  of  these  there  is  the 
— Equilateral  triangle,  which  has  all  Its  sides  equal,  as 
fig.  8. — Isosceles  triangle,  which  has  only  two  sides 
equal,  as  fig.  9.  It  is  proved  In  the  fifth  proposition  of 
the  first  Book  of  Euclid,  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of 
an  isosceles  triangle,  as  FD  E  and  FED,  are  equal  to 
each  other. —  Scalene  triangle,  which  has  three  unequal 
sides,  as  C  A  B,  fig.  10. — Right-angled  triangle,  that 
which  has  a  right  angle,  as  MKL,  fig.  11. — An  obtuse 
angled  triangle,  that  which  has  an  obtuse  angle,  as 
P  N  O,  fig.  12. — Acute  angled  triangle,  that  which 
has  all  three  acute  angles,  as  A  C  B,  fig.  8.  To  the 
right-angled  triangle  belongs  the  hypothenuse,  i.  e.  the 
side  which  subtends,  or  is  opposite  to  the  right 
angle,  as  ML.  In  the  4'7th  Proposition  of  the  first 
Book  of  Euchd,  it  is  proved  that  the  square  of  the  hy- 
DOthenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides, 
c  2 
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Quadrilateral  Figures.  A  quadrilateral  figure  is  that  whose 
perimeter  consists  of  four  sides.  The  principal  of  these 
figures  are  as  follow  :  namely — The  square,  i.  e.  a  four- 
sided  figure,  which  has  all  its  sides  equal,  and  all  its  an- 
gles right  angles,  as  A  B  C  D,  fig.  13. — Kn  oblong  square, 
a  figure  having  all  its  angles  right  angles,  but  not  all  its 
sides  equal,  as  A  B  C  D,  fig.  1.5.— A  rhombus  is  a  figure 
which  has  all  its  sides  equal,  but  its  angles  are  not  all 
right  angles,  as  E  F  G  H,  fig.  14 — A  rhomboid  is  a 
figure  which  has  its  opposite  sides  equal  to  each  other, 
but  all  its  sides  are  not  equal,  and  its  angles  are  not  right 
angles,  as  O  P  Q  N,  fig.  16. — A  rectangle  is  any  quadri- 
lateral figure  whose  angles  are  right  angles,  such  as 
fig.  15. — Parcllelogrnm  is  any  quadrilateral  figure  whose 
opposite  sides  are  parallel,  and  consequently  equal,  as 
fig.  13,  14,  15,  and  16. — The  diagonal  is  the  line  which 
c'ivides  any  parallelogram  into  two  equal  parts,  as  D  B, 
fig.  15,  and  P  N,  fig.  16  ;  and  if  any  two  lines,  as  E  G 
and  H  K,  be  drawn  parallel  to  A  B  and  B  C,  then  four 
parallelograms  will  be  formed ;  namely,  two,  which  are 
called  parallelograms  about  the  diameter,  as  H  G  and  EK, 
fig.  15;  and  two  which  are  complements,  namely,  AF  and 
F  C.  Any  one  of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diameter, 
together  with  the  two  complements,  is  called  a  gnomon, 
as  the  parallelogram  H  G,  together  with  the  comple- 
ments A  F,  F  C,  is  the  gnomon,  which  is  briefly  ex- 
pressed by  the  letters  A  G  K  or  E  H  C.  Every  right- 
angled  parallelogram  or  rectangle  is  said  to  be  contained 
by  the  two  lines  which  contain  one  of  the  right  angles : 
thus,  the  rectangle  A  B  C  D  is  said  to  be  contained  by 
the  lines  B  A  and  A  D.  Trapeziums  are  all  other  four- 
sided  figures,  as  fig.  17. 

Multilateral  Figures.  Multilateral  figures  or  polygons  are 
those  figures  which  consist  of  more  than  four  sides, 
which  are  called  pentagons,  if  they  consist  of  five  sides, 
as  in  fig.  18;  hexagons,  if  of  six  sides,  as  fig.  19;  oc- 
tagons, if  of  eight  sides,  &c. 

Figures  are  moreover  distinguished  into  —  eqidangidar, 
which  have  their  angles  equal ;  equilateral,  when  they 
have  their  sides  equal  each  to  each  ;  regular,  when  they 
are  both  equiangular  and  equilateral ;  irregular,  when 
they  are  not  equiangular  and  equilateral. —  Similar  rec- 
tilinear figures  are  those  which  have  their  several  angles 
equal  each  to  each,  and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles 
proportional. — Reciprocal  figures,  i.  e.  triangles  and  pa- 
rallelograms, are  such  as  have  their  sides  about  two  of 
their  angles  proportionals  in  such  manner,  that  a  side  of 
the  one  is  to  a  side  of  the  other,  as  the  remaining 
side  of  the  second  is  to  the  remaining  side  of  the 
other. 

The  Base  of  a  figure  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  perimeter,  as 
K  L,  fig.  11.  The  vertex  of  a  figure  is  the  extreme 
point  opposite  to  the  base,  as  M.  The  altitude  of  a 
figure  is  the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  base,  as 
M  K.  A  rectilinear  figure  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  an- 
other rectilinear  figure,  when  all  the  angles  of  the  in- 
scribed figure  are  upon  the  sides  of  that  in  which  it  is 
inscribed,  each  upon  each,  as  ABDC,  fig.  27.  In 
like  manner,  a  figure  is  said  to  be  described  about  an- 
other figure,  when  all  the  sides  of  the  circumscribed 
figure  pass  through  the  angular  points  of  the  figure, 
about  which  it  is  described,  each  to  each. 

( .urvilinear  Figures.  Of  curvilinear  figures  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  circle. 

Circle.  A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  contained  by  one  line, 
called  the  circumfierence  or  periphery,  as  BAD,  fig.  20, 
which  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  a  certain  point,  called 
the  centre,  as  C.  All  the  lines  drawn  from  this  point  to 
the  circumference  are  equal,  as  C  A,  C  E,  C  D. — The 
chord  of  a  circle  is  the  right  line  drawn  from  one  point 
of  a  circumference  to  another,  as  A  B,  fig.  20. — The 


diameter  is  a  chord  which  passes  through  the  centre,  as 
A  E :  the  semi-diameter,  or  the  half  of  the  diameter,  is 

otherwise  called  a  radius,  as  A  C  or  C  D  The  arc  is 

any  part  of  the  circumference  cut  off  by  the  chord,  as 
A  F  B,  fig.  20. — The  arc  of  a  circle  is  the  measure  of  an 
angle:  thus  the  angle  BAG,  in  fig.  3,  is  measured  by 
the  arc  D  E. — The  segment  of  a  circle  is  that  part  which 
is  bounded  by  an  arc  and  its  chord,  as  the  segment 
AFBA,  comprehended  within  the  arc  F  B  A,  and  the 
chord  AB.  It  is  called  the  greater  segment  when  it  is 
greater  than  a  semicircle  ;  and  the  lesser  segment  when  it 
is  less. — The  sector  of  a  circle  is  the  part,  A  C  D,  com- 
prehended within  the  two  radii,  A  C  and  C  D,  fig.  20. 
— The  tangent  to  a- circle  is  that  line  which  touches  a  cir- 
cle ;  but  if  produced,  falls  wholly  without  the  circle,  as 
I-I  I,  fig.  21,  which  touches  the  circle  ML,  in  the  point 
L.  A  circle  is  a  tangent  to  another  circle  within  if  it 
lies  wholly  within  the  other  circle,  as  L  M  touches  the 
circle  L  N  within,  as  in  fig.  23.  A  circle  touches  another 
circle  without,  if,  meeting  the  other  circle,  it  falls 
wholly  without  it,  as  L  M  and  L  N  touch  each  other  in 
the  point  L,  fig.  22. — Straight  lines  are  said  to  be 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  when  perpen- 
diculars, drawn  to  them  from  the  centre,  are  equal,  as 
D  E  and  F  G,  which  have  the  equal  lines  C  A  and  C  B 
drawn  perpendicularly  to  them,  as  in  fig.  24. — An  angle 
at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  that  which  forms  the  vertex  of 
a  triangle  at  the  centre,  as  B  G  C,  E  H  F,  fig.  25,  26. — 
The  angle  at  the  circumfierence  is  that  which  forms  the  ver- 
tex of  a  triangle  at  the  circumference,  as  B  A  C,  E  D  F. 
The  angle  at  the  centre  is  double  that  at  the  circum- 
ference, as  proved  by  Prop,  26,  Book  III,  of  Euclid's 
Elements. — An  angle  is  said  to  insist  or  stand  upon  the 
circumference,  intercepted  between  the  straight  lines 
that  contain  the  angle  :  thus  the  angles  BAG,  B  G  C, 
E  D  F,  and  E  H  F,  stand  on  the  circumferences  B  K  C, 
E  L  F. — A  rectilinear  figure  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a 
circle  when  all  the  angles  of  the  inscribed  figure  are 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  as  ABDG,  fig.  28. 
— A  rectilinear  figure  is  said  to  be  described  about  a 
circle,  when  each  side  of  the  circumscribed  figure 
touches  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  as  ABDC, 
fig.  29. — A  circle  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a  rectilinear 
figure  when  the  circumference  touches  each  side  of  the 
figure,  as  ABDG,  fig.  29. — A  circle  is  said  to  be  de- 
scribed about  a  rectilinear  figure  when  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  passes  through  all  the  angular  points  of  the 
figure,  about  which  it  is  described,  as  ABDC, 
fig.  30. 

Solid  Figures.  A  solid  is  that  which  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  That  which  bounds  a  solid  is  a  plane, 
or  a  plane  superficies. — A  straight  line  is  perpendicular, 
or  at  right  angles  to  a  plane  when  it  makes  right  angles 
with  every  straight  line  meeting  it  in  that  plane,  as  A  B 
in  fig.  36. — A  plane  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  when  the 
straight  lines  drawn  in  one  of  the  planes  perpendicularly 
to  the  common  section  of  the  two  planes  are  perpendi- 
cular to  the  other,  as  A  B  G,  fig.  37. — The  inclination  of 
a  straight  line  to  a  plane  is  the  acute  angle  contained  by 
that  straight  line,  and  another  drawn  from  the  point  in 
which  the  first  line  meets  the  plane,  to  the  point  in 
which  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  drawn  from  any 
point  of  the  first  fine  above  the  plane,  meets  the  same 
plane,  as  A  G  B,  fig.  38. — The  inclination  of  a  plane 
to  a  plane  is  the  acute  angle  contained  by  two  straight 
lines  drawn  from  any  the  same  point  of  their  common 
section  at  right  angles  to  it,  one  upon  one  plane,  as 
A  B,  and  the  other  upon  the  other,  as  B  G,  fig.  39. 
Two  planes  are  said  to  have  the  same  or  like  inclination 
to  one  another,  which  two  otlier  planes  have,  when  the 
said  angles  of  inclination  are  equal  to  one  another. — A 
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solid  angle  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  meeting  of  more 
than  two  planes  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  as  the 
an<Tle  A,  fig.  40,  and  E,  fig.  41,  made  by  the  meeting 
of  C  A  D,  CAB,  B  A  E,  D  A  E,  or  by  the  meeting  of 
HEK,  GEH,  GEL,  and  KEL.— A  pyramid  is  a 
solid  figure  contained  by  planes  that  are  constituted  be- 
twixt one  plane  and  one  point  above  it  in  which  they 
meet,  as  fig.  42. — A  prism  is  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  plane  figures,  of  which  two  that  are  opposite  are 
equal,  similar,  and  parallel  to  one  another ;  and  the 
others  parallelograms,  as  in  fig.  43. — A  aphere  is  a  solid 
figure  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  semicircle,  as 
C  B  A  round  its  diameter  C  A,  as  in  fig.  44. — A  cone  is 
a  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  ABC,  about  one  of  the  sides  contain- 
ing the  right  angle,  as  A  B,  fig.  45.  If  the  fixed  side  be 
equal  to  the  other  side,  containing  the  right  angle,  as 
A  B  and  B  C,  fig.  45,  it  is  a  right-angled  cone ;  if  it  be 
less  than  the  other  side,  as  in  fig.  46,  it  is  an  obtuse- 
angled  cone  ;  and  if  it  be  greater  than  the  other  side,  as 
in  fig.  47,  it  is  an  acute-angled  cone.  The  axis  of  a  cone 
is  the  fixed  straight  line,  as  A  B,  about  which  the  tri- 
angle revolves.  The  base  of  a  cone  is  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  that  side  containing  the  right  angle  which 
revolves. — A  cylinder  is  a  solid  figure  described  by  the 
revolution  of  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  AC  B,  fig.  48, 
about  one  of  its  sides,  as  A  B,  which  remains  fixed, 
and  is  called  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  bases  of 
a  cylinder  are  the  circles  described  by  the  two  revolving 
opposite  sides  of  the  parallelogram. — A  cube  is  a  solid 
figure  contained  by  six  equal  squares,  as  fig.  49. — A 
tetrahedron  is  a  solid  figure  contained  by  four  equal  and 
equilateral  triangles,  as  fig.  50.  —  Octahedron,  a  solid 
figure  contained  by  eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles, 
as  fig.  51.— A  dodecahedron,  a  solid  figure  contained  by 
twelve  equal  pentagons,  which  are  equilateral  and  equian- 
gular, as  fig.  52."  An  icosahedron,  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  twenty  equal  and  equilateral  triangles,  as  fig.  53. — A 
parallelopiped,  a  solid  figure  contained  by  six  quadrila- 
teral figures,  whereof  every  opposite  two  are  parallel. 

Ratio.  Ratio  is  a  mutual  relation  of  two  magnitudes  of 
the  same  kind  to  one  another  in  respect  of  quantity : 
thus  the  ratio  of  2  to  1 ,  or  of  A  B  to  A  G,  fig.  31,  is 
double ;  that  of  3  to  1 ,  triple,  &c. — A  less  magnitude  is 
said  to  be  a  part  of  a  greater  when  the  less  measures 
the  greater,  or  is  contained  in  it  a  certain  number  of 
times  exactly  :  thus  A  G  is  a  part  of  A  B,  fig.  31. — A 
greater  magnitude  is  said  to  be  a  multiple  of  a  less  when 
the  greater  is  measured  by  or  contains  the  less  a  certain 
number  of  times  :  thus  A  B  is  a  multiple  of  E,  and  C  D 
of  F,  fig.  31. — Magnitudes  are  said  to  have  a  ratio  to 
one  another  when  the  less  can  be  multiplied  so  as  to 
exceed  the  other ;  and  those  magnitudes  which  have  the 
Bame  rat^o  are  called  proportionals. 

Proportion.  Proportion  is  the  similitude  of  ratios :  thus  the 
ratio  of  6  to  2  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  ;  and  the 
ratio  of  15  to  5  is  also  the  same  as  that  of  3  to  1  :  there- 
fore the  ratio  of  6  to  2  is  the  same  as  that  of  15  to  5, 
which  is  expressed  thus  :as6:2::15:5.  The  first  of 
four  magnitudes  is  said  to  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  second 
which  the  third  has  to  the  fourth,  when  any  equimultiples 
whatsoever  of  the  first  and  third  being  taken,  and  any 
equimultiples  whatsoever  of  the  second  and  fourth :  if 
the  multiple  of  the  first  be  less  than  that  of  the  third, 
the  multiple  of  the  second  is  also  less  than  that  of  the 
fourth  ;  if  equal,  equal ;  and  if  less,  less  :  thus  A.  fig.  32, 
is  said  to  have  the  same  ratio  to  B  as  C  to  D,  supposing 
E,  F  to  be  any  equimultiples  whatever  of  A  and  B,  and 
G,  H  any  equimultiples  whatever  of  C  and  D;  so  that  if 
E  be  greater  than  G,  F  is  greater  than  H,  if  equal, 


equal,  and  if  less,  less.— In  proportionals  the  antecedent 
terms  are  called  homologous  to  one  another,  and  the 
consequents  to  one  another. 

Proportion  varies  according  to  the  order  or  magnitude  of 
the  proportionals,  as — Alternate  proportion,  when  the 
first  of  four  magnitudes  has  the  same  ratio  to  the  third 
which  the  second  has  to  the  fourth  ;  thus  the  ratio  of 
A  to  C,  fig.  32,  being  the  same  as  B  to  D,  the  pro- 
portion is  alternate. — Inverse  proportion  is  when  the 
second  is  to  the  first  as  the  fourth  to  the  third,  i.  e.  B 
to  .A.  as  D  to  C. — Compound  proportion  is  when  the  first, 
together  with  the  second,  is  to  the  second  as  the  third, 
together  with  the  fourth,  is  to  the  fourth,  i.  e.  supposing 
A  E  to  be  E  B  as  C  F  to  FD,  fig.  S3,  then,  by  compo- 
sition, A  B  is  to  B  E  as  C  D  to  D  E. — Proportion  hy 
division  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  for  supposing 
A  B  to  be  B  E  as  C  D  to  E  F,  then,  by  division,  A  E  is 
to  E  B  as  C  F  to  F  D.  Proportion  by  conversion  is  when 
the  first  is  to  its  excess  above  the  second  as  the  third  to 
its  excess  above  the  fourth. — Or-dinate  proportion,  or  pro- 
portion ex  ccqucdi,  i.  e.  from  equality  of  distance,  is  when 
any  number  of  magnitudes  more  than  two  are  propor- 
tionals in  such  manner,  that  when  taken  two  and  two  of 
each  rank,  it  is  inferred  that  the  first  is  to  the  last  of  the 
first  rank  of  magnitudes  as  the  first  is  to  the  last  of  the 
others,  as  in  fig.  34,  supposing  A  to  be  to  B  as  D  to  E, 
and  B  to  C  as  E  to  F ;  then,  ex  cequali,  A  is  to  C  as  D  to  F. 
—  Perturbate  proportiott,  ov  pj-oportion  ex  cequali,  in  cross 
order,  is  when  the  proportion  of  such  magnitudes,  taken 
two  and  two  in  cross  order,  is  inferred  :  thus,  supposing 
A  to  be  to  B  as  E  to  F;  and  as  B  is  to  C  so  is  D  to  E ; 
then  A  is  to  C  as  D  to  F. 

The  principal  writers  on  geometry,  besides  Euclid,  are 
Archimides,  Apollonius,  Pappus,  Eutocius,  and  Proclus, 
among  the  ancients ;  those  among  the  moderns  have 
been  already  given  under  the  head  of  Algebra. 
GEOPILY'SIA  [Chem.)  yioTuXvirla,  a  separation  of  particles 

by  dilution. 

St.  GEORGE  (Numis.)  on  the  medals  of  Alexis,  John,  and 
JManuel  Comnenus,  this  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  is  re- 
presented mostly  on  horseback  holding  a  spear  in  one 
hand,  and  a  sword,  &c.  in  the  other,  sometimes  piercing  a 
dragon,  as  he  is  now  commonly  represented;  the  inscrip- 
tion (J)  rePFIOC,  i.  e.  ieyi«5  rf<i.fy.o?,  or  Holy  George. 
Batidur.  Numis.  Imp,  Roman. 

St.  George  {Her.)  or  Knight  of  St.  George,  a  denomination 
of  several  military  orders,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Garter,  by  whom  the  figure  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
back is  worn. 

St.  Geohge  (Mil.)  the  English  war  cry. 

GEORGE  D'OR  (Com.)  a  Hanoverian  coin  equal  in  value 
to  about  16s.  6ld. 

Geouge  Noble,  a  name  for  the  noble  coined  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.   [vide  Coinage] 

GEO'RGIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  so  called  from  one 
David  George,  a  Dutchman,  who  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah. 

GEO'RGICS  [Poet.)  from  v?,  the  earth,  and  fpyov,  a  work  ; 
books  treating  on  husbandry,  of  which  Virgil  has  left  an 
example. 

GEO'RGIUM  Sidus  (Astron.)  or  Uranus,  the  name  given 
by  Dr.  Herschel,  in  honour  of  his  late  Majesty,  to  the 
planet  which  he  discovered  in  1781.  [vide  Astronomy'} 

GER^'STIA  (Ant.)  yt^cUix,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune, kept  at  Geraestus  in  Eubola.  Stephan.  Byz. ;  SchoL 
Piyidar. 

GERA'NIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mow«- 
delphia.  Order  5  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  five-leavetl. — CoR.  petals  five. 
— St  AM.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  gerin 
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five-cornered;  style  awlshaped;  stigmas  five. — Per.  cap- 
sule five-grained  ;  seeds  ovate,  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Geranium 
molle.  Common  Crane's-bill,  or  Dove's-foot. — Geranium 
prate?tse.  Meadow  Crane's-bill,  native  of  Europe. — Ge- 
raniiim  robertianum.  Stinking  Crane's-bill,  or  Herb  Ro- 
bert, native  of  Europe. — Geranium  Bohemicum,  Bohe- 
mian Crane's-bill. —  Geranium  carolinianum,  Carolina 
Crane's-bill. — Geranium  dissectum.  Jagged  Crane's-bill. 
—Geranium  columbinum,  Long-stalked  Crane's-bill,  na- 
tive of  Europe. — Geranium  lucidum.  Shining  Crane's- 
bill,  or  Dove's-foot. — Geranium  rotundi folium.  Round- 
leaved  Crane's-bill — Geranium  sylvaticum,  Wood  Crane's- 
bill. — Geranium  nodosum.  Knotted  Crane's-bill. — Gera- 
7iium  rejlexum,  Purple-flowered  Crane's-bill. — Geranium 
phceum,  Dark-flowered  Crane's-bill. —  Geranium  tubero- 
sum. Tuberous-rooted  Crane's-bill. — Geranium  incanum. 
Hoary-leaved  Crane's-bill.  —  Geranium  sanguineum. 
Bloody  Crane's-bill. — Geranium  Sibericum,  Siberian 
Crane's-bill,  &c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Bod.  Pempt.;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Parle.  Theat. ;  Raii 
Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 

Geranium  is  also  another  name  for  the  Erodium. 

GERA'RAT  {Med.)  a  name  in  Avicenna  for  poisonous 
animals. 

GERA'RDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Caj..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  small. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  simple;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  capsule 
ovate;  seeds  ovate. 

Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Gerardia 
delp)hiniJolia,  Larkspur-leaved  Gerardia,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Gerardia  purpurea,  seu  Digitalis,  native 
of  North  America,  &c.  &c. 
GERASCA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  the  Cordia  gerascanthus  of  Lin- 

naeus. 

GERBE'RA  (Bot.)  the  Amica  crocea  of  Linnaeus. 

GE'RMAN  {Laxv)  germanus,  whole,  or  entire,  as  respects 
genealogy  or  descent ;  thus  "  Brother-german  "  denotes 
one  who  is  brother  both  by  the  father  and  mother's  side. 
"  Cousins-german,"  those  in  the  first  and  nearest  degree, 
i.  e.  children  of  brothers  or  sisters. 

GERMA'NDRA  (Bol.)  the  Teucrium  of  Linnaus. 

GE'RMEN  (iJoi.)  germ,  ovary,  or  seed-bud;  the  rudiment 
of  the  fruit  while  yet  in  embryo,  which  is  the  lower  part  or 
base  of  the  pistil :  when  the  germ  is  included  within  the 
corolla,  it  is  said  to  be  superior,  but  when  placed  below 
the  corolla,  inferior ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  corolla 
is  placed  above  the  germ  it  is  called  superior ;  and  when  it 
encloses  the  germ  so  as  to  have  its  base  below  the  germ  it 
is  called  inferior :  when  the  germ  is  elevated  on  a  fulcre 
besides  the  peduncle  it  is  said  to  be  pedicelled. 

GERMINA'TIO  [Bot.)  germination,  the  time  when  seeds 
begin  to  vegetate  ;  also  the  act  of  their  vegetating. 

GEROCO'IMIA  [Med.)  yfpoxoa.;«,  from  ysf^*,  an  old  roan,  and 
y.ofjijioj,  to  take  care  of ;  that  part  of  medicine  which 
prescribes  a  regimen  for  old  age. 

GERONTOCO'MIA  (Med.)  vide  Gerocomia. 

GERONTOXON  (Med.)  from  ysf«^  an  old  person,  and  r<J_|ov, 
a  bow ;  a  small  ulcer,  like  the  head  of  a  dart,  appearing 
sometimes  in  the  cornea  of  old  persons. 

GEROPO'GON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Sy?ige- 
nesia.  Order  1  Polygamia  /Equalis. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.   common  simple. — Cor.  com- 

j)ound  uniform. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  cylindric. 

— PiST.  germ  oblong ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  two. — Per. 

none ;  seeds  subulate. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  and  natives  of 

Italy,  as  the — Geropogon  glabrum,  seu  Trapogon,  Smooth 
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Geropogon,  or  Old  Man's  Beard.-Geropogon  hirsutum, 
Rough  Geropogon ;  but  the-Geropogon  calycidatum  is 
a  perennial. 

GE'RRA  (Ant.)  yippee,  a  square  sort  of  shield,  used  first  bv 
the  Persians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks. 

GE'RRIE  (Mil.)  hurdles  made  of  twigs,  and  filled  with  earth, 
tor  the  fortifymg  a  place.    Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

GE'RRES  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  pilchard  kindf  Plin  1  32 
c.  10.  •   •  > 

GE'RRIS  (Ewi.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Cimex,  according 

to  l-abricius,  comprehending  those  species  which  have  the 

lip  rounded,  and  body  long. 
GERSU'MA  (Archceol.)  a  fine,  or  an  income,  among  the 

Saxons.  ■ 
GE'RUND  (Gram.)  a  part  of  a  verb  so  called  from  its  double 

use  and  form,  namely,  as  a  verb  and  an  adjective. 
GESNE'RA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Gesneria  of  Lin- 

naeus. 

GESNE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  perianth  oneAeaveA. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.— STAM.^/«wzewfo  four;  anthers  simple.— PisT. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigmas  capitate.— Per. 
capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the— Gesneria  humilis. 
Low  Gesneria,  native  of  New  Spain.— Ge^wma  acau- 
lis,^  seu  Rapiinculus,  Stemless  Gesneria,  native  of  Ja- 
maica.— Gesneria  tomentosa,  seu  Digitalis,  Woolly  Ges- 
neria, native  of  Jamaica.    Raii  Hist. 

Ges  NERiA  is  also  the  Digitalis  canariensis  of  Linnaeus  ■ 

GE'SSANT  (Her.)  vide  Jessant. 

GE'SSERAIN  (Archa:ol.)  a  breast-plate, 

GE'SSES  (Her.)  vide  Jesses. 

GESTA'TIO  (Ant.)  a  place  of  exercise  among  the  Romans, 

similar  to  what  is  now  termed  a  riding-school. 
GESTA'TION  (Med.)  pregnancy;  the  period  that  intervenes 

between  conception  and  delivery. 
GE'STIO  pro  hcBrede  (Law)  behaviour  as  heir ;  in  Scotch 

law,  that  conduct  by  which  the  heir  makes  himself  liable  to 

the  debts  of  the  ancestor. 
GE'STU  el  Jhmd  (Laxv)  an  ancient  writ  where  a  person's 

good  behaviour  was  impeached. 
GETHIOIDES  (Bot.)  the  Allium  pallens  of  Linnceus. 
GETHY'LLIS  (Bot.)   yfivx^.]^,  or  uyMSi^,  a  name  for  the 

heads  or  divisions  of  garlick,  which  are  now  called 

cloves.     Aristoph.  Acharn ;   Schol.  in  Nicand.;  Theoph. 

Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  4  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  18  ;  Plin.  1. 19,  c.  6 ; 

Athen.  1.  9,  c.  3. 
Gethyllis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6 

Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none — CoR.  one-petalled. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  linear. — Pist,  germ  infe- 
rior; style  simple;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  berry  club- 
shaped  ;  seeds  nestling  one  upon  another  in  three  rows. 
Species.    The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  as  the — 
Gethyllis  villosa,  seu  Papiria,   Hairy  Gethyllis. —  Ge- 
thyllis ciliaris.   Fringed  Gethyllis.  —  Gethyllis  spiralis, 
Spiral  Gethyllis. 
GETHYON  (Bot.)  another  name  for  Gethyllis. 
GE'UM  (Bot.)    a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  3  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR. 
petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  short. 
— PiST.  germ  numerous ;  styles  long;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Geum  virgi- 
niacum,  seu  Caryophyllata,  American  Avens. — Geumpo- 
tentilloides,  seu  Dryas,  Siberian  Avens. — Geum  urbanum. 
Common  Avens,  or  Herb  Bennet.  —  Geum  rivale. 
Water   Geum.      Clus.   Hist,;    Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 


Pin. 

Inst. 
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Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat. ;  Rail  Hist. ;  Town. 


Oeum,  another  name  for  the  Dryas  of  Linnaeus. 
GHE'RKIN  {Cooh.)  or  Gerkin,  a  sort  of  pickled  cucumber. 
GHE'UX  (Ecc.)  in  French  gheux,  a  name  formerly  given  to 

the  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries, 
GHI'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Lucas 
Ghinia,  Class  2  Diandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  ^laments  four;  anthers  with  oblong 
cells. — PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  the  length  of  the 
tube ;  stigma  four-lobed.-— Per.  drupe  turbinate ;  seed 
nuts  angular. 

Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Ghinia  spinosa 
Tamonea,  seu  Verbena,  native  of  the  West  Indies. — 
Ghinia  mutica,  native  of  Guiana  and  the  Island  of  Ca-  j 
yenne,  &c.  j 
GHI'TTA  {Bot.)  vide  Gutta  Gamba.  \ 
GI'BBOUS  (Astron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  moon,  to  ex- 
press one  state  of  her  illumination,  namely,  while  she  moves 
between  her  quadratures,  in  opposition  to  the  sun:  she  is 
said  to  be  gibbous,  i.  e.  bunched,  or  convex. 
GI'BBUS  (Hot.)  gibbous,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  swells 
out. 

GI'DDINESS  {Med.)  vide  Vertigo. 

GITF^  {Med.)  tumours  behind  the  ears. 

GIFT  {Law)  donum,  donatio,  a  conveyance  which  passeth 

either  lands  or  goods.    A  gift  is  of  larger  extent  than  a 

grant,  being  applied  to  things  moveable  and  immoveable. 

In  respect  to  personal  property  gifis  are  always  gratuitous ; 

grants  are  upon  some  consideration  or  equivalent. 
GI'FT-ROPE  {Mar.)  the  boat-rope  which  is  fastened  to  the 

boat  when  she  is  swifted,  for  the  purpose  of  towing  her  at 

the  stern  of  the  ship. 
GI'FTA  aquce  {Aixhceol.)  the  stream  of  water  belonging  to  a 

milL    Mon.  Angl.  torn.  3. 
GI'GA  {Mus.)  Italian  for  a  jig. 

GIGALO'BIUM  {Bot.)  the  Mimosa  scandens  of  Linnaeus. 
GI'GMILL  {Mech.)  a  mill  for  the  fulling  of  woollen  cloth. 
GIGO'T  {Man.)  the  branch  of  a  bridle  after  the  form  of  a 

gigot,  or  leg,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  round,  and  called 

in  French  gargouille. 
GIGS  (  Vet.)  or  giggs,  swellings  growing  on  the  inside  of 

a  horse's  lips. 
GILA'RUM  {Bot.)  vide  Serpyllum. 

GILD  {Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  jilben,  to  pay,  signified 
properly  a  tribute  or  fine,  but  it  was  employed  to  denote 
a  company  of  men  united  together  by  certain  laws  and 
orders  agreed  upon  among  themselves,  so  called  because 
each  paid  his  share  towards  its  support. — Gild-ale,  a  drink- 
ing match  where  each  paid  his  club  or  share. — Gild-mer- 
chant, a,  privilege  by  which  merchants  might  hold  pleas  of 
lands  among  themselves. — Gild-rents,  rents  payable  to  the 
crown  by  any  gild  or  fraternity. 

GI'LDA  Mercatoria  {Law)  mercantile  meetings,  assemblies, 
or  corporate  bodies. 

GI'LEAD,  Balm  of  {Bot.)  the  Amyris  gileadensis  of  Lm- 
nffius. 

GILL  {Ich.)  vide  Gills. 
Gill  {Bot.)  vide  Lamella. 

GI'LL-COVER  {Ich.)  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  substance 
placed  on  the  membrane  which  covers  the  gills. 

GILL-CRE'EP  by  the  Ground  {Bot.)  the  Glicoma  hederacea, 
or  Ground-Ivy,  of  Linnaeus. 

GFLLIFLOWER  {Bot.)  the  Dianthus  caryophyllus  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  smaller  kind  of  carnation.— Stock  Giiliflower,  the 
Cheiranthus  maritimus,  an  annual. — Queen's  Giiliflower,  or 
Dame's  Violet,  the  Hesperis. 

GiLLiFLowER  {Her.)  this  flower  has  occasionally  been  borne 
in  coats  of  arms. 
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GILLS  {Ich.)  openings  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  serve 

as  the  organs  of  respiration  to  fishes. 
Gills  {Bot.)  vide  Lamella. 

GI'LT-HEAD  {Ich.)  a  sort  of  fish,  the  Sparus  of  Linnaeus, 
which  inhabits  the  European  seas.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  shell- 
fish, which  it  grinds  with  its  strong  teeth ;  weighs  about  ten 
pounds  ;  and  has  coarse  flesh. 

GI'MBALS  {Mar.)  brass  rings  by  which  a  sea  compass  is 
suspended  in  its  box.. 

GFMBLETTING  {Mar.)  the  act  of  turning  the  anchor 
round  by  the  stock. 

GI'MMEL  Ring  (Mech.)  or  Gemynow  Ring,  a  ring  of  double 
hoops  made  to  play  into  each  other,  so  as  to  join  two  hands 
together,  which  serves  as  a  wedding  ring,  coupling  the 
parties. 

GIN  {Sport.)  contracted  from  engin,  a  machine  which 
serves  as  a  trap  or  snare  for  catching  wild  beasts, 
birds,  &-C. 

GINA'NNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  9  Enneandria, 
Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double. — Cor.  petals 
three. — Stam  Jilameiits  nine;  anthers  versatile. — Pisx. 
germ  oblong;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  le- 
gume long ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the — Ginannia 
guianensis,  seu  Paloue,  native  of  Guiana. 
GI'NGER  {Bot.)  a  well-known  Indian  root,  of  a  hot  quality, 

the  Zingiber  of  Linnaeus. 
GINGIBRA'CHIUM  {Med.)  the  scurvy. 
GINGI'DIUM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  Daucus. 
GI'NGIV^  {Anat.)  from  gigno,  to  beget,  because  the  teeth 

are  as  it  were  produced  in  them ;  the  gums. 
GI'NGLYMUS  {Anat.)  yiyyXviJbc^,  a  sort  of  articulation  of 
the  bones  when  the  head  of  one  is  received  into  the  socket 
of  another. 
GINGO'  {Bot.)  vide  Ginkgo. 

GI'NKGO  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Maidenhair  Tree  of 
Japan. 

GINO'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodecandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jjena;2</<  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  six. — Stam.  filaments  twelve;  anthers  kidney- 
shaped. — PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  subulate ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  capside  flatted ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Ginora 
americana. 

GI'NSENG  {Bot.)  the  Panax  of  LinnjEus. 

GIPING  {Com.)  a  peculiar  way  of  curing  herrings,  by  taking 
out  the  entrails. 

GIRA'FFA  {Zool.)  another  name  for  the  Cameleopard. 

GI'RASOL  a  name  for  the  Opal-stone. 

GI'RDERS  (Carpent.)  the  largest  pieces  of  timber  in  floors, 
whose  ends  are  usually  fastened  into  the  summers,  or 
breast-summers,  the  joists  being  fixed  to  the  girders. 

GIRDING  {Mar.)  vide  Girt. 

GI'RDLE,  Queens  {Polit.)  an  ancient  tax  or  duty  formerly 
imposed  in  France  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Queen's 
household. 

GIRDLER  {Com.)  a  maker  of  girdles. 

GI'RDLERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  14"i8.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Per  fess  azure  and 
or,  a  pale  counter  charged,  each  piece  of  the 
first  charged  with  a  gridiron  of  the  second." 

GFRON  {Her.)  vide  Gyron. 

GIRTE  {Mar.)  girding,  or  girt,  the  situation  of  a  ship  when 
her  cable  is  so  tight,  or  strained,  that  she  cannot  go  over 
with  her  stern-port,  but  will  lie  across  the  tide.— Girt-line, 
a  rope  passing  through  a  single  block  on  the  head  of  the 
lower  masts. 
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GIRTH  {Mech.)  the  circumference  of  any  thing,  as  the  girth 

of  a  piece  of  timber. 
Girth  {Man.)  a  leathern  girdle  buckled  under  a  horse's  belly. 
Girth  [Print.)  leather  thongs  belonging  to  the  carriage  of 

a  printing  press,  by  which  it  is  let  in  and  out. 
GISA'RME  (Mil.)  a  halbert  or  battle-axe,  so  called  from 

bis  arma,  because  it  wounded  on  both  sides. 
TO  GISE  (Law)  vide  Agistage. 

GISE'KIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— St  AM.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
superior  ;  style  short ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsules  five ; 
seeds  ovate. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Gisekia 
pharnacinides,  seu  Koelreutera,  Trailing  Gisekia,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 
GIST  of  action  (Law)  from  the  French  gist,  the  cause  for 

which  the  action  lieth,  the  ground  and  foundation  thereof, 

without  which  it  is  not  maintainable. 
GITHA'GO  (Bot.)  the  Agrostemma  githago  of  Linnaeus. 
GIVE  (Mar.)  a  word  employed  in  some  sea  phrases,  as 

"  Give  way,"  an  order  to  a  boat's  crew  to  row  after  having 

ceased  for  a  short  time.    "  Give  way  together,"  an  order 

to  keep  rowing  together.    "  To  give  chase,"  to  pursue. 
Gl'VEN  (Mathi)  an  epithet  for  what  is  taken  for  granted  in 

a  problem. 

GI'VING  out  (Mus.)  a  term  used  by  organists  for  the  pre- 
vious or  preluding  performance,  by  which  the  psalm  tune 
about  to  be  sung  is  given  out  to  the  congregation. 

GIULLA'RI  (Mus.)  singers  and  actors  who  were  retained 
in  the  courts  of  princes  and  the  houses  of  great  persons 
in  Tuscany,  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

GIU'STO  (Mus.)  Italian  signifying  steady,  which  is  written 
before  movements  that  are  to  be  performed  in  an  equal  and 
just  time. 

GI'ZZARD  (Orn.)  the  stomach  of  birds. 

GLABE'LLA  (Anat.)  y^i<ro(pfvo>,  the  space  between  the  eye- 
brows, so  called  on  account  of  its  smoothness  or  freedom 
from  hair. 

GLA'BER  (Bot.)  smooth  ;  an  epithet  for  a  stem  or  leaf 
GLABRA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  18  Polyadel- 
phia.  Order  3  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  pma«<7i  one-leaved. — Co^.  pe- 
tals ^\e. — St AU.Jila7nents  thirty  ;  anthers  kidney-shaped. 
— PiST.  ^erwz  sub-globose;  filiform;  sizV^jm  simple. 
—Per.  ^ra/je  juiceless;  speeds  oval. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Glabraria 
tersa,  seu  Lignum  leve,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
GLA'CIERS  (Geog.)  a  name  given  to  the  large  ice-mountains 

in  Switzerland. 

GLA'CIS  (Fort.)  a  gentle  acclivity,  or  an  easy  sloping  bank, 
but  more  especially  that  which  ranges  from  the  parapet  of 
the  Covered-way  to  the  level  on  the  side  of  the  field. 

GLA'DIATOR  {Ant.)  a  fighter  who  contended  in  the  am- 
phitheatre and  other  places  for  the  amusement  of  the  spec- 
tators.   Quint il.  Declam.  302. 

?5LADIA'TUS  (Bot.)  sword-shaped  ;  an  epithet  for  a  silique, 
as  in  Cleome  Arabica,  Dolichos  ensiformis,  &c. 

GLA'DIOLE  (Bot.)  vide  Gladiolus. 

GLA'DIOLO  accedens  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Xyris. 

GLA'DIOLUS  (Bot.)  gladiole ;  a  plant  so  called  from  the 
sword-like  shape  of  its  leaf.    Plin.  1.  21,  c.  11. 

Gladiolus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  a  spathe. — Cor.  petal  one.— - 
St  AM..  Jilaments  three;  anthers  ovate. — Fist,  germ  in- 
ferior ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule  ovate ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  and  natives  of  the 
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Cape,  as  the — Gladiolus  communis,  Common  Corn  Flag. 

--Gladiolus  tubiflorus,   Long  tubed  Corn  Flag.  Gla. 

diolus  plicatus.  Hairy  Corn  Flag.  —  Gladiolus  tristis. 
Square-stalked  Corn  Flag.— Gladiolus  blandus,  Blush- 
coloured  Corn  Flag.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. ;  Rail  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

Gladiolus  is  also  the  Feraria  undula  of  Linnaeus. 
GLAIR  (Nat.)  the  white  of  an  egg. 
GLAIVE  (Mil.)  a  weapon  like  a  halberd. 
GLA'MA  (Med.)  '^Xa.^a,,  the  sordes  of  the  eye  in  a  lip- 
pitude. 

GLAND  (Anat.)  glandula,  an  organ  of  the  body,  composed 
of  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents,  destined  for  the 
secretion  or  alteration  of  some  fluid.  Glands,  according 
to  their  construction,  are  distinguished  into,  simple,  com- 
pound, conglobate,  and  conglomerate ;  according  to  their 
fluid  contents,  into  mucous,  sebaceous,  lymphatic,  salival, 
and  lachrymal. 

GLA'NDAGE  {Husband.)  the  s&me  as  mastage,  or  feeding 
on  mast. 

GLA'NDERS  (Vet.)  a  virulent  and  contagious  disease  in 
horses,  exhibiting  itself  by  a  mucal  discharge  from  the 
nostrils. 

GLA'NDULA  (Anat.)  vide  Gland. 

Glandula  {Bot.)  a  gland  or  glandule,  an  excretory  or  se- 
cretory duct  in  plants.  Glands  are  usually  situated  on  the 
leaves,  petioles,  peduncles,  or  stipules. 

GLAND  ULO'SUS  (Bot.)  full  of  glands ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

GLANS  (Anat.)  liaXoL^oc,  the  nut  of  the  Penis.  Ruff.  Fphes. 
de  Appell.  Part,  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

Glans  (Med.)  a  strumous  or  scrophulous  humour. 

GLARE'OLA  {Orn.)  Pratincole,  a  genus  of  birds,  having 
the  bill  strong,  short,  and  straight ;  Jeet  four-toed ;  tail 
forked. 

GLASS  (Chem.)  a  factitious,  brittle,  and  transparent  body, 
produced  by  the  action  of  fire  on  sand  mixed  with 
a  fixed  salt,  lead,  &c.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Low  Latin 
glastum,  the  name  of  a  plant  called  in  the  Greek  iV^ti^,  by 
the  Romans  vitrum,  in  English,  Woad,  which  produces  a 
dye  of  the  colour  of  glass. — Glass  of  antimony,  a  vitreous 
sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony. 

Glass  (Mar.)  a  common  term  for  the  telescope  on  board  a 
vessel. — Night-glass,  a  telescope  for  viewing  objects  by 
night. 

Glass  is  also  an  instrument  for  measuring  time.  That  in 
common  use  is  the  Hour-glass,  or  Sand-glass;  but  there 
are  half-hour  and  quarter-hour,  &c.  glasses,  which  are  com- 
monly used  at  sea.  The  term  glass  likewise  stands  for  the 
duration  of  any  action,  as  "  We  fought  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm  three  glasses,"  i.  e.  three  half-hours,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half.  "  To  flog  or  sweat  the  glass,"  i.  e.  to  turn  it 
before  the  sand  has  quite  run  out,  and  thereby  gaining  a 
few  minutes  in  each  half  hour,  which  makes  the  watch  too 
short. 

GLA'SSWORT  (Bot.)  the  Salicornia  of  Linnaeus. 
GLA'UBERITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  spar  found  in  New  Castile, 
Spain. 

GLAUBER'S  salt  (Chem.)  sal  catharticus  Glauberi,  the  former 
name  of  a  salt,  now  commonly  called  sulphate  of  soda, 
from  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed. 

GLA'UCI  affinis  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Astragalus. 

GLAUCrSCUS  (Ich.)  a  fish  which  being  eaten  in  broth  by 
women  breeds  plenty  of  milk.    Plin.  1.  32,  c.  9. 

GLAU'CIUM  (Bot.)  yXa.uy.ioti;  a  low  herb  growing  in  Syria, 
near  Jerusalem.    Dioscor.l.  4,  c.  100;  Plin.  I.  27,  c.  10. 

GLAUCO'IDES  (Bot.)  the  Peplis  portula  of  Linnaeus. 

GL  ACCOM  A  (Med.)  vide  Cataract.  . 

GLAUCO'PIS  (Orn.)  Wattle-Bird,  a  genus  of  birds  having 
a  bill  incurvate ;  nostrils  depressed,  half  covered  with  a  sub- 
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cartilaginous  membrane;  tongue  fringed;  feet  walkers. 
This  bird  inhabits  New  Zealand. 
GL  AUX  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  none. — CoR.  petal  one. 
— St  AM.  f  laments  £ye  ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  style  fiVifovm  ;  5/2'g;>na  capitate. — Per.  capsule  glo- 
bular ;  seeds  five. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Glaus 
maritima,  seu  Alsini,  Sea  Milkwort,  or  Black  Saltwort. 
Glaux  is  also  the  Andrachne  Telephoides  of  Linnaeus. 
GLA'VEA  {Archceol.)  a  javelin  or  hand-dart. 
GLA'ZIERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  was  incor- 
porated in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Their  ar- 
morial ensigns  are,  "  Argent  two  grossing 
irons  saltierwise  between  four  closing  nails 
sable,  on  a  chief  gules  a  lion  of  England." 
GLEBE  (Chem.)  a  sort  of  sulphur  used  by 
fullers. 

GLE'BE-LAND  (Latu)  that  land,  meadow  or  pasture,  which 
belongs  to  a  parsonage  beside  the  tithes.  Netu  Nat.  Brev. 
386;  Woods.  Inst.  163. 

GLECHO'MA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnosperma. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  one- 
petalled. — StAM.Jilaments  iowr. — Vist.  germ  four-cleft; 
style  filiform ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  namely,  the 
Glechoma  hederacea,  Calamintha,  Chamceclema,  Chamce- 
cissus,  seu  Hedera,  Ground  Ivy. 
GLE'CHON  (Bot.)  v^^^Z'"',  Penny-royal. 
GLECHONI'TES  {Med.)  yMzonr^.^',  an  epithet  for  wine  im- 
pregnated with  penny-royal.    Dioscor.  1.  5. 
GLECO'MA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Glechoma. 
GLEDE  {Archceol.)  a  hot  ember. 

GLEDI'TSIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  so  called  from 
Gottlieb  Gleditsh,  of  Leipsic,  Class  23  Polygamia,  Order  2 
Dioecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  proper.—CoR.  petals 
three. — St  Au.  filaments  six;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ 
broad ;  style  short ;  stigma  thick. — Per.  legume  large ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Gleditsia 
triacanthos,  Three-horned  Acacia,  native  of  America, 
GLEE  {Mus.)  a  vocal  composition  of  three  or  more  parts, 

and  generally  consisting  of  more  than  one  movement.  It 

was  originally  used  for  convivial  purposes. 
GLEEK  {Mus.)  a  Scottish  term  for  a  musician. 
GLEET  {Med.)  a  purulent  matter  issuing  from  an  ulcer ;  a 

venereal  discharge. 
GLE'NE  {Anat.)  y>^m,  the  cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye ;  also 

the  socket  or  hollow  of  a  bone  that  receives  another.  Ruff. 

Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1. 1,  c.  5. 
GLENOI'DES  {Anat.)  a  name  for  two  cavities  in  the  lower 

part  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
GLEUCI'NUM  {Med.)  an  ointment  in  which  must  was  an 

ingredient. 

GLEU'COS  {Nat.)  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

GLE'UXIS  {Med.)  vAeSIk,  wine  having  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sapa  or  defrutum  mixed  with  it. 

GLI'DING  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  serpents,  snakes,  or  adders 
when  moving  forwards  fess-wise. 

GLI'MMERCHAFER  (Ent.)  another  name  for  the  Glow- 
worm. 

GLI'NUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1 1  Dodecandria, 
Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— -St AM.  filaments  Mteen;  anthers  erect. — VisT.  germ 
superior ;  styles  five ;  stigma  simple. — Pbr.  capsule  ovate ; 
seeds  many, 

VOL.  ir. 
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Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Glinus  lotoides, 
Alsine,  seu  Portulaca,  Hairy  Glinus,  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  &c. 

Glinus  is  also  the  Aizoon  glinus  of  Linnaeus. 

GLI'RES  (Zool.)  an  order  of  animals  under  the  Class  Mam- 
malia, having  two  foreteeth  in  each  jaw,  and  no  tusks, 
[vide  Animal  Kingdom'] 

GLI'SCERE  (Med.)  to  increase  gradually;  a  term  applied 
by  physical  writers  to  the  natural  heat  and  increase  of 
spirits ;  as  also  to  the  exacerbation  of  fevers  which  return 
periodically. 

GLISCHRO'COLOS  {Med.)  vAfo-jjpo^As^ ;  an  epithet  for 
medicines  that  are  viscid,  and  at  the  same  time  bilious. 

GLISOMA'RGO  (Min.)  white  chalk. 

GLIST  {Min.)  an  English  name  for  the  Mica,  an  argillaceous 
earth. 

GLO'BB  A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2  Diandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  superior. — CoR.  cylin- 
dric. — St  AM.  filaments  two ;  anthers  fastened  to  the  fila- 
ments.— Pist.  germ  inferior ;  style  bristle-shaped ;  stigma 
sharp. — Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are,  the — Globba  marantina,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. — Globba  japonica,  native  of  Japan,  &c. 
GLOBE  (Astron.)  a  round  solid  body  which  is  made  to  re- 
present the  earth  or  the  heavens  ;  when  the  former,  it  is 
called  the  terrestrial ;  when  the  latter,  the  celestial  globe. 
[vide  Astronomy'^ 
GLOBE- A'MARINTH  {Bot.)  the  Gomphrena  of  Linnaeus. 
— Globe  Flower,  the  Trollius,  a  perennial. — Globe  Thistle, 
the  Echinops. 

GLOBO'SUS  {Bot.)  globular,  spherical;  an  epithet  for  a 

root,  a  corolla,  a  head,  a  germ,  and  also  for  seeds. 
GLO'BULAR  {Bot.)  vide  Globosus. 

GLOBULA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetran- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  common. — CoR.  uni- 
versal. — Stam. filaments  four;  anthers  distinct. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  simple;  stigma  obtuse.— Per.  none; 
seed  solitary ;  receptacle  common. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Globidaria 
longifolia,  seu  Alypum,  Long-leaved  Globularia,  native 
of  Madeira. — Globularia  alypum,  seu  Thymelea,  Three- 
tooth-leaved  Globularia,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
— Globularia  vulgaris,  seu  Aphyllantes,  Common  Globu- 
laria, or  Blue  Daisy. — Globularia  cordfolia,  seu  Bellis, 
Wedge-leaved  Globularia,  native  of  Switzerland.  J. 
Bauh.  Hist. ;  C.  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Globularia  is  also  the  Protea  argentea. 
GLO'BULES  (Nat.)  or  globulets,  little  globes  or  round  bo- 
dies which  are  particularly  observable  in  fluids. 
GLO'BULUS  Nasi  {Anat.)  the  lower  gristly  part  of  the 
nose. 

GLOCHI'DION  (^Bot.)  the  Bradleja  glochidion  of  Linnaeus, 
a  shrub. 

GLO'CHIS  {Bot.)  the  point  of  the  pubes  of  plants. 

GLO'MERATE  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  gland  formed  of  a 
conglomeration  of  sanguineous  vessels,  having  no  cavity, 
but  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct,  as  the  lachrymal 
and  mammary  glands. 

GLOMERA'TUS  (Bot.)  from  glomus,  a  clue  of  yarn  or 
thread ;  an  epithet  that  signifies  growing  together  in  a  glo- 
bular form,  in  application  to  the  spike  and  pannicle ;  spica 
glomerata,  a  spike  having  the  spikelets  variously  heaped 
together ;  panicula  glomerata,  a  glomerate  panicle  having 
the  flowers  heaped  pretty  close  together,  as  in  Poa  ciliaris, 
Dactylis  glomerata,  &c. 

GLO'RIA  PA'TRI  (Ecc.)  a  formulary  in  the  liturgy,  called 
also  the  doxology. 
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GLORIO'SA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Motiogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — CoR.  pe/aZs  six.— Stam. 
Jilaments  six;  anthers  incumbent. — PiST.  germ  globular; 
style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  oval;  seeds 
several. 

Species.    The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Gloriosa 
siiperha,  Methonica,  Lilium,  seu  Mendoni,  Superb  Lily, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. — Gloriosa  simplex.  Tourn.  Inst. 
GLO'RY  [Paint.)  a  Nimbus;  those  beams  of  light  commonly 

drawn  round  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  or  of  Saints,  &c. 
GLOSS  [Lit.)  a  comment  or  exposition. 
GLOSSA'GRA  [Med.)  from  "/Xairinx.,  the  tongue,  and  «yfi<«,  a 

seizure  ;  a  rheumatic  pain  in  the  head. 
GLO'SSARY  [Lit.)  from  gloser,  to  comment;  a  small 

dictionary,  or  a  vocabulary,  that  serves  to  explain  the 

obscure  or  antiquated  words  of  a  particular  work  of  a 

whole  language. 
GLO'SSO  [Anat.)  from  yxZa-a-cc,  the  tongue;  a  word  which 

is  used  in  composition  for  muscles,  nerves,  or  vessels, 

belonging  to  the  tongue,  as  the  Glosso-phari/ngeus,  the 

constrictor  pharingeus  superior,   &c.  Glosso-phari/ngeal 

nerves,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves. 
GLOSSOCA'TOCHOS  (Sicrg.)  yA«(rirex«ro;^j<.?,  from  yAScr<r«, 

the  tongue,  and  Koirix^,  to  hold  down  ;  an  instrument  for 

depressing  the  tongue.    Paul.  JEginet.  1,  6,  c.  30. 
GLO'SSOCELE  [Med.)  from  yASo-ra,  the  tongue,  and 

a  tumour  ;  an  extrusion  of  the  tongue. 
GLOSSO'COMA  [Med.)  a  retraction  of  the  tongue. 
GLOSSO'COMON  {Surg.)  y>io<r(rcxofjijov,  an  instrument  for 

containing  a  fractured  leg.    Orib.  de  Machin.  1.  7. 
GLOSSOGRA'PHY  {Lit.)  the  art  of  writing  comments. 
GLO'SSOMA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals four. — St  AM.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigmas  four. — Per.  drupe- 
shaped  ;  seed  single. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Glossoma 
guianensis,  seu  Votomita,  native  of  Guiana. 
GLOSSOPETALUM  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 

Pentandria,  Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— -CoR, 
petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  roundish — 
PiST.  germ  roundish ;  style  none  ;  stigmas  five. — Per. 
berry  roundish  ;  seeds  five. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  trees,  as  the — Glossopetalum 
glabrum,  seu  Coupia,  and  Glossopetalum  hirsutum,  natives 
of  Guiana. 

GLOSSOPE'TRA  [Min.)  a  precious  stone,  like  a  man's 
tongue.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10 ;  Solin.  c.  37  ;  Isidor.  Orig. 
1.  16,  c.  14. 

GLOSSOPHARY'NG^I  {Anat.)  vide  Glosso. 
GLO'TTA  [Anat.)  the  tongue. 

GLO'TTIS  [Anat.)  yXurrU,  the  chink  in  the  larynx  through 

which  the  air  passes  into  the  arteria  aspera. 
Glottis  [Mus.)  an  additional  and  moveable  part  of  the 

ancient  flute,  which  they  placed  between  their  lips  in 

performance,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  similar 

to  our  reed. 

GLOVE  SILVER  [Archceol.)  money  given  to  servants  to 
buy  themselves  gloves.   

GLO'VERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  They  bear 
party  per  fess,  sable  and  argent,  a  pale  coun- 
ter-charged, on  every  piece  of  the  first  a  ram 
saliant  of  the  second. 

GLO'VERS'-STITCH  [Surg.)  a  term  used  to 
denote  the  sewing  the  lips  of  a  wound,  after  the  manner  of 
a  glove. 


GLO'W-WORM  [Ent.)  a  well-known  insect  that  shines  in 
the  dark,  the  Lampyris  noctiluca  of  Linnaeus.  The  female 
is  larger  than  the  male,  and  emits  a  beautiful  phosphoric 
light,  for  the  purpose  (as  is  supposed)  of  attracting 
him. 

GLOXI'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14,  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  superior. — Cor.  mono- 
petalous. — Stam.  Jilaments  hur  ;  anthers  ovate. — Pxst. 
germ  ovate  ;  style  fihform ;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  cap- 
sule one-celled  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Gloxinia 
maculata,   seu  Martynia,  Spotted  Gloxinia,  native  of 
South  America. 
GLU'CINE  {Min.)  a  newly  discovered  earth,  which  is  pro- 
cured by  reducing  the  beryl  or  emerald  to  a  powder,  and 
fusing  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of  potash. 
GLUE  [Chem.)  an  animal  substance,    [vide  Gluten] 
GLU'MA  {Bot.)  from  yXucpa,  to  scrape,  and  ^/«<5o,  to  peel 
off  the  skin  or  bark ;  the  husk  or  chaff  of  corn  and  grasses 
which  encloses  the  seed.     Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  1,  c.  118. 
Gluma,  the  Glume  is  now  defined  to  be  the  calyx  or 
corolla  of  corn  and  grasses,  which  is  composed  of  valves, 
and  embraces  the  seed.    It  is  distinguished  according  to 
the  number  of  valves,  into  colorata,  coloured,  or  of  any 
other  colour  than  green  ;  glabra,  smooth  ;  hispida,  rough, 
with  hairs. 

GLUMO'SUS  [Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  flower  :  Jlos  glumosus 
is  a  kind  of  aggregate  flower,  having  a  filiform  receptacle 
with  a  common  glume  at  the  base,  as  in  Corn,  Grasses, 
Scirpus,  Cyperus,  &c. 

GLU'TA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pottandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style 
filiform ;  stigmas  capitate. — Per.  capside  one-celled ; 
seeds  manj'. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Gluta  benghas, 
native  of  Java. 

GLUTiE'US  [Anat.)  the  name  of  three  muscles  belonging 
to  the  buttocks,  namely,  the  maximus,  medius,  and  mi- 
nimus. 

GLU'TEN  [Chem.)  i.  e.  geluten,  an  adhesive  substance  ex- 
tracted from  animal  and  vegetable  bodies ;  so  called 
because,  gelatur,  it  is  congealed  or  concreted. — Animal 
Gluten,  known  by  the  common  name  of  Glue,  and  in  Greek 
MXXa,  is  a  constituent  pai-t  of  the  fibres  of  all  solid  sub- 
stances in  the  animal  body. —  Vegetable  gluten,  which  is 
also  simply  called  gluten,  is  a  tenacious,  ductile,  and  elastic 
substance,  forming  a  constituent  part  in  wheat-flour  and 
other  vegetable  bodies. 

GLU'TIA  [Anat.)  the  nates  of  the  brain. 

GLU'TINANS  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  medicine  which  ag- 
glutinates. 

GLU'TOS  {Anat.)  the  buttock, 

GLU'TTON  [Zool.)  a  cunning  voracious  animal,  larger  and 
slenderer  than  the  Badger,  the  Ursus  gido  of  Linnaeus.  It 
inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ; 
preys  on  hares,  mice,  rein  deer,  carcases,  and  the  like 
food ;  but  seldom  attacks  man,  except  when  pressed  by 
hunger. 

GLY'CINE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  Stam.  Jilaments  diadelphous;  anthers 
simple. — Pist.  germ  oblong ;  style  cylindric ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  legume  long  ;  seeds  kidneyform. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennial,  as  the — Glycine 
monoica,  seu  Phaseolus,  Pale-flowered  Glycine. — Gly- 
cine tomentosa,  seu  Anonis,  Downy  Glycine. —  Glycine 
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apios,  seu  Astragalus,  Tuberous-rooted'  Glycine,— GZy- 
cine  vionophylla.  Lens,  seu  Crotalaria,  Simple-leaved 
Glycine ;  but  the — Glycine  subterray.ea,  Arachis,  seu 
Mandubi,  and  the  Glycine  tribola,  seu  Dolichos,  Three- 
lobed  Glycine,  are  annuals ;  and  the  Glycitie  debilis  is 
a  biennial.    Park.Theat.;  Rail  Hist. 
Glycine  is  also  the  Abrus  precatorius. 
GLYC'ONIAN  VERSE  {Poet.)  a  kind  of  verse  which  con- 
sists of  a  spondee,  choriambus,  and  pyrrhichius. 
GLYCYRRHI'ZA  (Bot.)  yAvKtlffi^a,  from  yAuxw5,  sweet,  and 
fi^x,  a  root ;  sweet  root  or  liquorice,  a  plant  so  called  from 
the  sweetness  of  its  root.    It  is  called,  by  Theophrastus, 
the  Scythian  root,  and  also  u^t^'oh   because  it  removes 
hunger  and  thirst.    Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.9,  c.  13  ; 
Bioscor.  1,  3,  c.  7  ;  PUn.  1.  21,  c.  15;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect. 
1.  11  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1. 
Glycyrrhiza,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  17  Diadelphia,  Order  i  Decandria. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
papilionaceous. — Stam.  filaments  diadelphous;  anthers 
simple. — PisT.  germ  short ;  style  subulate ;  stigma  ob- 
tuse.— Per.  legume  ovate  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Glycyrrhiza 
echinata,  seu  Diilcis  radix,  Prickly-headed  Liquorice, 
native  of  Gargano. — Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  Common  Li- 
quorice.— Glycyrrhiza  hirsuta.  Hairy  Liquorice.  Dod. 
Pemp. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst, 
GLYM  [ArchcBol.)  a  valley  or  dale. 
GLYSA'NCON  {Bot.)  a  species  of  southernwood. 
GMELI'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 

petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 

germ  roundish  ;  style  the  length  of  the  smaller  stamens ; 

stigma  simple. — Per.  drupe  ovate;  seed  nut  ovate. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Gmelina  Asi- 

atica,  Lycium,  seu  Michelia. 
GNAPHA'LIO  affinis  {Bot.)  the  Gnaphalium  sanguineum  of 
Linnaeus. 

GNAPHA'LIUM  {Bot)  v>'«<P'iA«ei',  a  plant,  so  called  from 
its  downy  leaves,  which  were  used  instead  of  cotton  and 
flax.  It  was  reckoned  detersive,  exsiccative,  and  astrin- 
gent. Bioscor.  I.  3,  c.  132  y  Plin.  1.27,  c.  10;  Gal.  de 
Simpl.  1.  6. 

Gnaphalium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  2  Polygamia  Superfiua. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ 
ovate  ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  bifid. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
oblong. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  perennials,  and  annuals. 
The  following  are  the  principal  shrubs,  namely,  the — 
Gnaphalium  eximum,  seu  Eliocrysum.-^Gnaphalium  arbo- 
reum,  seu  Anaxeton,  Tree  Everlasting. — Gnaphalium  mu- 
ricatum,  Argyrocome,  Xerayithemum,  Gnaphaloides,  seu 
Lychnis. — Gnaphalium  Stoechas,  Common  Shrubby  Ever- 
lasting, &c.    The  following  are  the  principal  perennials, 
namely,  the — Gnaphalium  cymosum,  Branching  Everlast- 
ing.— Gnaphalium  crispum.  Curled  Everlasting. — Gna- 
phalium margaritaceum,  American  Everlasting.   The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  annuals,  namely,  the — Gnapha- 
lium luteo  album,  Jersey  Everlasting. — Gnaphalium  un- 
tfMZfliMm,  Waved  Everlasting.  Clus.  Hist.;  Bod.  Pempt. ; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park,  Theat.; 
Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
GNAT  {Ent.)  a  well-known  insect,  the  Culex  of  Linnzeus, 
which  lives  by  sucking  the  blood  of  larger  animals.  The 
larva  resides  in  stagnant  waters,  and  has  a  small  cylindrical 
respiratory  tube  near  the  tail.    The  head  is  armed  with 


hooks  to  seize  upon  the  aquatic  insects  upon  which  it  feeds. 
The  pupa  is  incurved  and  ovate,  with  respiratory  tubes 
near  the  head. 

GNA'THOS  {Anat.)  v>«^o;,  signifies  sometimes  the  whole 
cheek,  and  sometimes  only  the  lower  part  between  the 
angles  of  the  eyes  and  ears.  It  is  also  taken  for  the  jaw 
or  jaw-bones. 

GNEISS  {Min.)  German  for  the  decomposed  stone  which 
forms  the  walls  of  veins.  It  has  been  used  by  Werner  for 
a  sort  of  rock  that  lies  immediately  over  granite. 

GNE'MON  {Bot.)  the  Gnetum  gnemon  of  Linnaeus. 

GNE'SION  {Orn.)  yvvKrtov,  genuine ;  an  epithet  for  a  species 
of  eagle ;  signifying  the  real  eagle. 

GNE'TUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  8  Monadelphia. 

Geiieric  Character.    Cal.  scale  torn. — Cor.  none. — Stam. 
filaments  single ;    anthers  single. — Pist.  germ  ovate  ; 
style  conic ;  stigma  acute. — Per.  drupe  ovate ;  seed 
oblong. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Gnetum  gnemon,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

GNO'IVIA  {Rhet.)  yvuyjvi,  a  sentence  or  sentiment  which 
Aristotle  makes  to  be  a  part  of  the  enthymem.  Aristot. 
Rhet.  1.  2,  2,  c.  20,  &c. ;  Quintil.  1.  8,  c.  5. 

GNO'MON  {Biall.)  the  stile,  pin,  or  cock  of  the  dial,  the 
shadow  of  which  points  out  the  hour. 

Gnomon  {Astron.)  an  instrument  or  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  altitudes,  declinations,  &c.  of  the  sun  and  stars.  The 
gnomon  is  usually  a  pillar,  column,  or  pyramid,  erected 
upon  level  ground  or  a  pavement.  The  meridian  height  of 
the  sun  may  be  found  by  this  instrument  in  the  following 
manner,  supposing  A  C  to  be  the  gnomon,  ^ 
A  B  the  shadow,  C  B  part  of  a  ray  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  passing  by  9  '' 

the  top  of  the  gnomon  and  terminating  y-"^ 
the  shadow.    These  lines  form  the  right  y''' 

angled  triangle  B  A  C,  of  which  the  two  ^  

legs,  A  B  and  A  C,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  given ;  then  having  the  two  sides,  and  one  of  the 
angles,  namely,  the  right  angle  A,  the  angles  at  B  and  C 
are  easily  found  by  the  rules  of  Trigonometry,  the  former 
of  which  gives  the  sun's  meridian,  altitude,  and  latitude  of 
the  place. 

Gnomon  {Geom.)  a  figure  formed  by  the  two  complements 
with  either  of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diameter,  [vide 
Geometry"] 

GNOMO'NIC  projection  of  the  sphere  {Math.)  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  circles  of  an  hemisphere  on  a  plane  touch- 
ing it  in  the  vertex,  by  the  eye  in  the  centre,  or  by  lines 
or  rays  issuing  from  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  to  all  the 
points  in  the  surface. 

GNOMO'NIC S  {Bial.)  another  term  for  Bialling. 

GNO'SIMACHI  {Ecc.)  from  yvZa-n,  knowledge,  and  /^ix^' 
f/jM,  to  contend  against ;  a  sect  of  heretics  who  were  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  all  study  and  acquired  knowledge  in 
matters  of  divinity. 

GNO'STICS  {Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  the  first  heretics  in  the 
Christian  Church  who  assumed  to  themselves  an  extra- 
ordinary share  of  '/i-aa-i;,  knowledge.  They  afterwards 
branched  out  into  a  variety  of  sects,  differing  only  in  the 
degree  of  absurdity  and  impiety. 

GNU  {Zool.)  a  particular  kind  of  antelope,  the  Aniilope  gnu 
of  Linnaeus,  having  horns  bent  forward  at  the  base,  and 
backwards  in  the  middle  ;  the  neck  maned  ;  and  tail  being 
of  a  dirty  white  colour. 

GOA  {Bot.)  a  large  fig-tree  in  Asia. 

GOAD  {Meek.)  a  staff  pointed  with  sharp  iron  to  drive  cattle 
with,  particularly  oxen. 

GO'ARING  {M«r.)  is  said  of  a  sail  which  is  cut  gradually 
sloping,  so  as  to  be  broader  at  the  clew  than  at  the  earing, 
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GOAT  (Numis.)  vide  Capra. 

Goat  [Zooh)  a  well  known  animal,  the  Capra  of  Linnoeus, 
which  is  foiid  of  dry  rocky  situations,  and  feeds  on  aro- 
matic vegetables.  The  varieties  of  the  common  goat  con- 
sist principally  in  the  horns,  as  the  African  Goat,  which 
has  short  horns;  the  Syrian  Goat,  with  reclined  horns; 
and  the  Whidaw  Goat,  with  erect  horns.  The  Angora 
Goat  has,  by  a  local  peculiarity,  long,  soft,  and  silky 
hair. 

GOA'T-SUCKER  [Orn.)  the  Caprimulgus  of  Linnaeus,  a 
bird  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  suck  the  teats  of 
goats. 

Goat  {Her.)  in  blazon  this  animal  is  said  to  be  either 
courant,  passant,  or  saliant,  unguled,  &c.  It  is  either  borne 
whole,  or  in  part,  the  head  being  a  frequent  bearing. 

GOA'T'S  Beard  {Bot.)  the  Tragopogon  of  Linnaeus. — Goat's 
Rue,  the  Galega  officinalis,  a  perennial. — Goat's  Thorn, 
the  Astragalus  galegaformis. 

GO'BIUS  [Ich.)  Goby;  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Thoracic 
Order,  having  the  head  small ;  eyes  approximate ;  body 
small,  compressed,  with  a  tubercle  behind  the  vent ;  ven- 
tral fins  united  into  a  funnel-hke  oval. 

GO'BLET  {Mech.)  a  large  drinking  vessel,  commonly  of  a 
round  form. 

GO'BY  {Ich.)  a  sort  of  sea-fish,  the  Gobius  of  Linnaeus, 

which  lies  chiefly  under  stones,  and  sticks  firmly  to  the 

rocks  by  its  funnel-shaped  ventral  fins. 
GO'D-BOTE  {Law)  an  ecclesiastical  or  church  fine  paid 

for  crimes  and  offences  committed  agahist  God. 
GO'D-PATHER  {Ecc.)  am;in  who  stands  sponsor  for  a  child 

in  baptism. 

GO'D-GILD  {Ecc.)  that  which  is  offered  to  God,  or  his 
service. 

GO'D-MOTHER  {Ecc)  a  woman  who  stands  sponsor  for  a 
child  in  baptism. 

GO'DWIT  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  snipe  tribe,  the  Scolopax 
Lapponicus,  cegocephala,  &c.  of  Linnaeus. 

GO'GGLES  {Mech.)  glasses  usually  worn  in  warm  countries 
to  defend  the  eyes  from  the  heat  and  the  dust. 

GO'ING  to  the  vault  {Sport.)  a  phrase  applied  to  a  hare  that 
takes  to  the  ground  like  a  coney. 

Going  up  the  Form  {Print.)  a  term  among  the  pressmen 
for  beating  the  form  with  the  ink-balls  from  the  hither  to 
the  farther  side. 

GO'Lx^  {Archit.)  the  same  as  the  Cymatium. 

GO'LADER  {Mil.)  or  Goldar,  an  Indian  term  signifying  a 
storehouse-keeper. 

GOLANDAU'SE  {Mil.)  an  Indian  term  for  an  artillery- 
man belonging  to  the  native  artillery  in  India. 

GOLD  {Min.)  aurum,  the  richest  and  heaviest  of  all  metals, 
except  Platina.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  under  the 
head  of  aurum  the  comparative  gravities  of  gold  and  pla- 
tina are  not  mentioned,  [vide  AurwHi]  The  ductility  and 
malleability  of  gold  is  such,  that  one  grain  of  it  will  cover 
56f  square  inches  ;  and  an  ounce  of  gold  upon  silver  wire 
is  capable  of  being  extended  more  than  1300  miles  in 
length.  Gold  is  generally  found  in  beds  of  quartz,  sand- 
stone, silicious  schistus,  &c.  also  in  many  rivers  in  minute 
and  irregular  grains,  when  it  is  called  Gold  dust, 

GOLD  OF  PLEASURE  {Bot.)  the  Myagrum  of  Linnaeus. 

GO'LDEN  EYE  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  duck  tribe,  the  ^^zas 
clangula  of  Linnaeus. 

GO'LDEN  FLEECE  {Numis.)  vide  Vellus. 
Golden  Fleece  {Her.)  vide  Fleece. 

GO'LDEN  JLOWER  {Bot.)  the  Chrysanthmum  of  Linnaeus. 
GO'LDEN  FLY  {Ent.)  an  insect  so  called  from  its  gilt 

body,  which  is  generally  found  in  the  holes  of  old  walls, 

the  Chrysis  of  Linnaeus. 
GO'LDEN  NUMBER  (Chron.)  a  number  reckoned  from  1 

to  19,  showing  what  year  in  the  lunar  cycle  any  given  year  is. 
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[vide  Chronology"]  It  was  called  the  golden  number  be- 
cause It  was  formerly  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

GO'LDEN  ROD  {Bot.)  the  Solidago  of  Linna;us.  The 
Golden  Rods  are  natives  of  North  America,  except  two 
species,  which  are  found  in  Europe. 

GO'LDEN  RULE  {Jrith.)  a  name  usually  given  to  the 
Rule  of  Proportion,  or  Rule  of  Three. 

Golden  stdphur  of  Antimony  {Chem.)  a  medicine  made  of 
the  Regulus  of  antimony. 

GO'LDEN  TREE  {Bot.)  the  Bosea  Yervamora  of  Linnaeus. 

GO'LD-FINCH  {Orn.)  a  beautiful  kind  of  finch,  the  Frin. 
gdla  carduelis  of  Linna;us,  the  black  quill  feathers  of  which 
are  marked  with  fine  yellow  in  the  middle.  This  bird 
sings  charmingly,  and  is  very  docile ;  builds  on  apple  or 
pear-trees,  and  lays  five  eggs. 

GO'LDFINNY  {Ich.)  a  fish  inhabiting  the  Cornish  coasts, 
that  is  about  a  palm  long;  a  species  of  the  Labrus  of 
Linnaeus. 

GO'LDILOCKS  {Bot.)  the  Chrysocoma  of  Linnaeus. 

GO'LDSMITHS,  Company  of  {Her.)  were  in-  ' 
corporated  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Their 
armorial  ensigns  are  "  Gules,  a  leopard's  head 
or,  quartered  with  azure,"  a  covered  cup  be- 
tween two  bucklers  of  the  third. 

GO'LPES  {Her.)  little  roundlets  of  a  purple 
colour. 

GOME  {Mech.)  the  black  and  oily  grease  of  a  cart-wheel. 
GO'MER  {Ant.)  \ide  Homer. 

GOMO'ZIA  {Bot.)  the  Nerteria  depressa  of  Linnaeus. 
GO'MPHIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  CAL.j^emwf^  five-leaved. — Coyl.  petals 
five. — SiT AM. filaments  ten;  anthers  upright.— PiST.,;o^er?n 
five-cleft ;  style  longer  than  the  stamens ;  stigma  sharp. 
— Per.  berry  ovate ;  seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Gomphia  angusti- 
folia,  Meesia,  seu  Wallcera,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
—  Gomphia  nitida,  seu  Ochna,  native  of  the  West 
Indies. 

GOMPHI'ASIS  {Med.)  yofii.<pU<ric„  a  distemper  of  the  teeth 

when  they  are  loose  in  the  sockets,  and  ready  to  drop  out. 

Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  63. 
GO'MPHIOI  {Anat.)  vo/*<^(«(,  the  Dentes  molares. 
GOMPHO'MA  {Anat.)  or  gomphosis,  yiiJi>(piu<rti,  a  mode  of 

articulation  by  which  one  bone  is  fastened  into  another 

like  a  nail,  as  the  teeth  in  the  socket. 
GOMPHO'SIS  {Anat.)  vide  Gomphoma. 
GOMPHRE'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pen- 

tandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  coloured. — Cor,  petals 
five. — St  AM.  filaments  five ;  anthers  upright. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  style  filiform ;  stigma  simple.— Per.  capsule  round- 
ish ;  seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Gom- 
phrena  globosa,  Amarantko-Flos,  seu  Wadapu,  native  of 
India. — Gomphrena  hispida,  seu  Min-angana,  native  of 
Malabar. — Gomphrena  interrupta,  seu  Celosia,  native  of 
Jamaica;  but  the  Gomphrena  perennis,  seu  Amaran- 
thoides,  Perennial  Globe  Amaranth,  and  the  Gomphrena 
serrata,  are  perennials.    Tourn.  Inst. 

Gomphrena  is  also  the  name  of  the  Illecebrum  polygo- 
noides,  S^c. 

GONA'GRE  {Med.)  yanaypa,  a  gout  in  the  knee. 
GONATOCA'RPUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4.  Te- 
trandria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — CoR,  four-cleft. — Stam. 
filaments  four. — Tisr.  germ  inferior;         single. — Per. 

drupe  subglobular ;  seeds  single. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Gonato- 

carpus  micranihus. 
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GONDOLA  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  Venetian  pleasure  barge  va- 
riously ornamented. 
GONDOLI'ER  {Mar.)  a  man  who  works  or  navigates  a 

gondola.  j-      ^  tt- 

GO'NE  (Med.)  yovl,,  the  semen ;  also,  accordmg  to  Hippo- 
crates, the  first  stage  of  gestation.    Hippocrat.  de  Puer. 

GONE  out  a  Head  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  under  sail,  that 
has  passed  before  the  head  of  another. 

GO'NFALON  [Mil.)  or  Gonfannon,  a  banner  earned  m  the 
Pope's  army.   

GONFA'NNON  {Her.)  was  a  common  charge 
in  armorial  bearings  abroad,  being  borne  by 
Gonfaloniers,  i.  e.  standard-bearers  to  the 
church,  as  "  Field  or,  a  gonfannon  gules, 
edged  or  fringed  vert,"  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  These  were  the  arms  of  the  counts  of 
Auvergne. 

GONG  {Mus.)  a  Chinese  instrument  of  the  pulsatile  kind, 
the  form  of  which  is  a  shallow,  circular  concave. 

GO'NGYLIS  (Bat.)  the  root  of  the  turnip. 

GONIOME'TRY  {Math.)  a  method  of  measuring  angles. 

GONIO'SIS  {Med.)  ymi'a<rn,  a  sort  of  pulse  so  named,  be- 
cause it  does  not  strike  with  the  whole  circle  of  the  artery, 
but  only  with  an  angle  of  it. 

GONOFDES  {Med.)  yovoiM'^,  from  vo'i,  seed,  and  £i<J«5,  a 
likeness ;  an  epithet  applied  frequently  by  Hippocrates  to 
the  excrements  of  the  belly,  or  the  contents  of  the  urine, 
when  they  resemble  the  seminal  matter. 

GONORRHGE'A  {Med.)  yovoppW,  from  yovi,  the  semen,  and 
psu,  to  flow ;  an  involuntary  efflux  of  the  seminal  matter, 
occasioned  mostly  by  a  venereal  taint.  Aret.  de  diut.  Morb. 
1. 2,  c.  11 ;  Gal.  Def.  Med.;  Aet.  Meth.  Med.  1. 2,  c.  2. 

GoNORRHCEA  is  now  the  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class 
Locales,  Order  Apocenoses,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

GOOD  Bearing  (Law)  Bonus  Gestus,  an  exact  carriage 
or  behaviour  of  a  subject  towards  the  King  and  the  people. 
Stat.  Ed.  3,  c.  1;  Lamb.  Eirin.  1. 2,  c.  2. — Surety  for  Good 
Behaviour  is  the  same  as  surety  for  the  peace,  and  similar 
to  the  preceding. — Good  country,  a  jury  of  good  country- 
men or  neighbours. 

GOOD  HENRY  {Bat.)  the  Chenopodium  bonus  Henricus 
of  Linneeus. 

GOODE'NI A  f  Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  five ;  anthers  linear. — Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  style  simple ;  stigma  cupshaped.  —  Per. 
capsule  two-celled ;  seeds  several. 

Species,    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Goodenia 
ovata.  Ovate  Yellow  Goodenia. — Goodenia  White- 
flowered  Goodenia. — Goodenia  paniculata,  Panicled  yel- 
low Goodenia,  &c. 
GOO'DGEONS  {Mar.)  or  Braces,  certain  clamps  of  iron, 

or  other  metal,  bolted  on  the  stern-post  of  a  ship,  to  hang 

the  rudder  on. 

GOODS  {Law)  the  valuables  of  which  a  man  is  possessed, 
of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  as  adventitious  goods, 
such  as  arise  otherwise  than  by  succession ;  dotal  goods, 
those  which  accrue  for  a  dowry;  vacant  goods,  those 
abandoned  or  left  at  large. 

GOODS  and  Chattels  {Law)  vide  Chattels. 

GOOLE  {Archceol.)  a  breach  in  a  sea-bank  or  wall;  a  pas- 
sage worn  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea. 

GOOSA'NDER  (Orn.)  a  water-bird,  the  size  ofa  goose,  the 
Mergus  imperialis  of  Linnaeus. 

GOOSE  {Orn.)  a  well-known  domestic  fowl,  which  exists  in  a 
wild  as  well  as  a  tame  state.    The  principal  kinds  of  geese 
are — the  Grey-Lay  Goose,  or  common  wild  goose,  the  Anas 
anser  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  British  spe 
cie&;  being  very  easily  tamed,  it  is  the  origin  of  the  present 
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domestic  breed.— Bean  Goose,  the  Anas  segeium,  so  called 
because  its  bill  resembles  the  shape  of  the  bean.— Bernacle 
Goose,  the  Anas  erythropus,  was  formerly  called  the  Tree- 
Goose,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  bred  out  of  the 
bottoms  of  ships.— Brent  Goose,  the  Anas  bernida,  is  infe- 
rior in  size  to  the  former. 
Goose  {Mech.)  the  iron  used  by  tailors  for  pressing  seams. 
GOO'SEBERRY  {Bot.)  the  well-known  fruit  of  the  bush  or 

shrub  which  is  classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  Ribes. 
GOO'SE-BILL  {Surg.)  a  surgeon's  instrument. 
GOO'SE-FOOT  {Bot.)  the  Chenopodium  of  Linnaeus. 
GOO'SE-GRASS  {Bot.)  the  Galium  Aperine  of  Linnaeus. — 
Great  Goose-Grass,  the  Asperugo  procumbens,  annual. — 
Goose-Tongue,  the  Achillea  Ptarmica. 
Goose  Neck  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  iron  hook  fitted  on  the  inner 
end  of  a  boom. — Goose  Wings,  the  clews  or  lower  corners 
of  a  Sw'^'s  main-sail  or  fore-sail  when  the  middle  part  is 
furled  or  tied  up  IC  vard._ 
GORGE  {Archceol.)  a  pool  of  wdtCr     ^^^ep  fish  jnj  also  a 

stop  in  a  river,  as  mills,  dams,  &c. 
GO'RDIAN  KNOT  {Ant.)  vide  Nodus. 
GO'RDIUS  {Ent.)  Hair-Worm;  a  genus  of  animals  of  the 
Class  Vermes,  Order  Intestina,  having  a  round,  smooth, 
filiform  body. 

GORDO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mona- 
delphia.  Order  8  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,,  perianth  double.~CoR./)e<a/sfive.— 
STAM.^Zamewfsnumerous ;  anthers  oval— Pist. ^em  ovate; 
style  short;  stigmas  five. — Per.  capsule  ovate ;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Gordonia  Lasi- 
anthus,  Hypericum,  Hibiscus,  seu  Alcea,  native  of  North 
America. — Gordonia  Franklini,  seu  Franklina,  native 
of  Georgia. 

GORE  {Archceol.)  a  small,  narrow  slip  of  ground. 

Gore  {Her.)  oBe  of  the  abatements  in  coat-armour,  [vide 

Abatemenf] 

GORES  {Mar.)  the  cut  slopewise  at  one  or  both  ends  of 
such  cloth  as  widen  or  increase  the  depth  of  a  sail. 

GORGE  {Archit.)  that  part  between  the  chambranle  and 
the  crowning  of  the  mantle. 

Gorge  {Fort.)  the  entrance  of  a  bastion,  ravelin,  or  other 
outwork. — Gorge  of  a  jlal  bastion,  a  right  line  which  bounds 
the  distance  comprehended  between  the  two  flanks  of  a 
half-moon. — Gorge  of  a  ravelin,  the  space  contained  be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  the  faces  next  the  place. — Gorge  of 
the  outworks,  the  space  between  their  wings  or  sides  next 
the  great  ditch. 

Gorge  {Her.)  another  name  for  a  water  bouget. 

GO'RGED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  lion,  swan,  &c.  having  a 
crown,  or  coronet,  represented  about  its  neck. 

GO'RGET  {Mil.)  a  piece  of  armour  round  the  neck;  the 
origin  of  that  ornament  so  called  which  officers  now  wear 
when  on  duty. 

GO'RING  {Mar.)  vide  Goaring. 

GORTE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  3  Polygamia  Frustranea. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound.— 
Stam.  Jilaments  five ;  anthers  tubular. — Pist.  genn 
lose ;  style  filiform;  stigma  none.— Per.  calyx  unchanged ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the — Gorteria 
rigens,  Great-Flowered  Gorteria. — Gorteria  squarrosa. 
Aster,  seu  Xeranthemum,  Gorteria  ciliaris,  Carlina, 
Carduus,  seu  Aculeosa. — Gorteria  herbacea,  seu  Rohria^ 
Herbaceous  Gorteria.  But  the — Gorteria  personata,  seu 
Jacea,  Annual  Gorteria;  and  the  Gorteria  echinata, 
Prickly-Gorteria,  are  annuals. 
Gorteria  is  also  the  Atractylis  Rohria  of  Linnaeus. 
GORTI'NIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  in  Amaica  much  resembling 

our  quakers. 
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GORZ  (Bot.)  or  Gorse;  the  Ulex  europceus. 

GO'SHAWK  [Orn.)  that  species  of  the  hawk  which  was 

formerly  most  used  in  falconry,  the  Falco  palumbarius  of 

Linnaeus. 

GO'SPEL  {Bib.)  from  the  Saxon  Eobj-pell,  i.e.  God's 
Word ;  a  title  given  more  especially  to  the  four  books  of 
the  New  Testament ;  namely,  St.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John. 

GO'SPELLER  [Ecc.)  one  who  reads  the  Gospel  in  a  cathedral 
church. 

GOSSA'MPINUS  (Bot.)  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies  which 

produces  wool  or  cotton. 
GOSSI'PION  {Bot.)  vide  Gossypium. 
GO'SSOMER  {Nat.)  a  thin  cobweb. 

GOSSY'PIUM  {Bot.)  or  Gossipmi,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
Greek  luxo^i,  the  Cotton-Tree ;  a  tree  that  bears  cotton  or 
bombast.    PUn.  1.  19,  c.  L 
Gossypium,  in  the  Linnean  .system.,  a  genUS  of  plants,  Class 
16  Monadelphiai  Giuer  8  Polyandria. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  double. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments  numerous  ;  anthers  kidney-form. 
— PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  style  columnar ;  stigmas  three. 
—Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  oval. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Gossypium  her- 
baceum,  seu  Xylon,  Common  Cotton,  native  of  the 
East_,  Lidies. —  Gossypium  arhoreum,  seu  Ctcdupariti, 
Tree  Cotton,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Gossypium 
barbadense,   Barbadoes  Cotton  Tree.     Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Bank.  Pin.;  Bait  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Gossypium  is  also  the  Bombax  pentandrum. 
GO'THIC  {Archit.)  an  epithet  for  a  style  of  architecture, 
the  principal  characteristic  of  which  is  the  pointed  arch, 
[vide  Architecture'] 
GOUA'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
inferior ;  style  subulate ;  stigma  obtuse. — PER.Jruit  dry ; 
seeds  three  parts  of  the  fruit. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the — Gouania 
dominigensis,  Banisteria,  Paulinia,  seu  Lupulus,  native 
of  St.  Domingo. 

GOVE'RNMENT  {Polit.)  the  supreme  authority  of  a  coun- 
try ;  the  exercise  of  that  authority  in  directing  the  affairs 
of  the  state ;  and  also  the  persons  exercising  that  autho- 
rity. The  form  of  government  differs  according  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  persons  who  are  invested  with 
the  authority ;  and  is  divided  generally  into  Monarchy, 
where  one  reigns  alone ;  Aristocracy,  where  the  chiefs  and 
superiors  of  the  people  govern  the  state ;  and  Democracy, 
when  the  state  is  governed  by  officers  chosen  by,  and  from 
among  the  people  at  large. 

GOUGE  {Mech.)  an  instrument  for  boring  holes. — Gouge- 
bit,  a  bit  smaller  than  a  centre  bit,  with  a  hollow  edge  at 
its  end  like  a  gouge. 

GOURD  {Bot.)  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  Cucumber,  and 
still  nearer  to  the  Melon,  both  being  species  of  the  same 
genus,  namely,  the  Cucurbita  of  Linnaeus ;  it  is  also  the 
fruit  of  the  Bottle  Gourd.  Cucurbita  lagenaria  is  used  in 
Jamaica,  and  other  places,  for  watercups. — Bitter  Gourd 
is  the  Cucumis  Colocynthis.  [vide  Coloquintida] — Sour 
Gourd,  the  Adamsonia. 

GOU'RD-WORM  {Conch.)  an  hermaphrodite  oviparous  sort 
of  worms,  the  Fasciola  of  Linnaeus,  which  infest  the  intes- 
tines and  liver  of  animals. 

GOUT  {Med.)  a  painful  disease  in  the  feet,  legs,  &c.  [^vide 
Arthritis] 

GO'UTWEED  {Bot.)  a  perennial,  the  Mgopodium  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  received  its  name  from  its  supposed  efficacy 
in  curing  the  gout. 
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^Siwo^c^'?^^'"^^  TrolliuseuropcBusoiUnni^ns. 
(jUWKib  {Lonch.)  vide  Coxury. 

GRABATA'RJI  {Ecc.)  from  vp«/3«ra?,  a  hanging  bed  or 
couch;  such  persons  as  anciently  deferred  receiving  the 
sacrament  till  they  were  supposed  to  be  on  their  death-bed. 

GRACE  {Theol.)  the  free  gift  of  God  to  man,  without  re- 
spect to  his  merits,  but  not  without  respect  to  his  actions, 

Grace  {Polit.)  the  title  of  address  to  a  duke,  signifying  as 
much  as  your  goodness. 

Grace,  Days  of  {Com.)  three  days  allowed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  of  exchange  after  it  has  fallen  due. 

Grace,  Act  of  {Law)  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors  in  prison,  &c. 

GRA'CES  reversionary  {Ecc.)  benefices  disposed  of  before 
they  become  vacant. 

GRACE  Note  {Mus.)  any  note  added  to  a  composition  as  a 
decoration  or  improvement. 

GRA  CILIS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of  the  leg, 
rising  by  a  broad  thin  tendon  from  the  os  pubis,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  bend  the  leg  and  thigh  inwards. 

GRA'CULA  {Orn.)  Grakle,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order 
Piece,  having  the  bill  convex,  sharp  edged  ;  tongue  entire ; 
feet  formed  for  walking.  This  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

GRADATION  {Archit.)  an  artful  disposition  of  several 
parts,  as  it  were,  by  steps  or  degrees. 

Gradation  {Chem.)  a  process  by  which  metals  are  gradually 
raised  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  purity,  &c. 

Gradation  {Log.)  an  argumentation,  consisting  of  four  or 
more  propositions,  so  disposed  that  the  attribute  of  the 
first  is  the  subject  of  the  second,  and  the  attribute  of  the 
second  the  subject  of  the  third,  and  so  on. 

GRA'DO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  degree,  which,  with  the  pre- 
position di,  is  applied  to  the  notes  of  any  passage  moving 
by  conjoint  intervals. 

GRA'DIENT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  tortoise  walking. 

GRA'DUAL  Psalms  {Theol.)  fifteen  psalms,  from  the  118th 
or  119th  to  the  134th,  which  were  anciently  sung  by  the 
Levites  as  they  went  up  the  fifteen  steps  of  the  temple,  i.e. 
a  psalm  on  each  step, 

GRA'DUATE  {Lit.)  one  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  a 
University. 

GRA'DUATED  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  divided 
into  degrees,  as  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brazen  meridian. 

GRADUATION  {Math.)  the  dividing  any  thing  into  de- 
grees. 

GRA'DUS  (Lit.)  the  title  of  a  prosodial  dictionary,  useful 
in  the  composition  of  Latin  verse. 

GRAFF  {Hort.)  ov  graft,  the  scion  of  a  tree  inserted  or  in- 
grafted into  another  stock,  to  be  nourished  by  its  sap.- 

GRA'FFIUM  {ArchcBol.)  a  register  of  deeds  and  evidences. 

GRAFT  {Hart.)  vide  Graff. 

GRA'FTING  {Hort.)  the  process  of  inserting  a  branch  of 
one  tree  into  the  stock  of  another,  so  that  it  may  receive 
nourishment  from  it,  while  it  retains  its  properti'^s  and 
yields  its  own  fruit. 

Grafting  Tool  {Mech.)  a  kind  of  curved  spade,  made  very 
strong  for  the  purpose  of  digging  canals. 

Grafting  a  rope  (Mar.)  the  act  of  unlaying  the  two  ends 
of  it,  placing  the  strands  one  within  the  other,  and  stop- 
ping them  at  the  joining. 

GRAIN  {Agric.)  a  general  term  for  all  sorts  of  seed-corn. 

Grain  (Com.)  abbreviated  gr.  the  smallest  weight  used  in 
England.  It  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  pennyweight  Troy.  Supposing  the 
value  of  a  grain  of  gold  to  be  2d.  that  of  silver  is  half  a 
farthing. 

Grain  (Nat.)  the  direction  in  which  the  fibres  of  wood  run, 
and  also  in  which  the  lamince,  or  plates,  of  stones,  run. 

Grain  (Mech.)  the  figure  or  representation  of  grains  on 
leather. — Grain-colour,  the  dye  made  from  the  cochineal.— 
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Grain-staff,  a  quarter  staff  with  short  lines  at  the  end  called 
grains. 

Grains  of  Paradise  [Bot.)  the  seeds  of  the  Amomum  granum 
paradisi  of  Linnaeus,  which  have  the  fiery  pungency  of 
pepper. 

GRAI'NAGE  {Lata)  an  ancient  duty  in  London,  consisting 

of  the  20th  part  of  salt  imported, 
GRAl'NER  {Chem.)  a  lixivium  made  of  an  infusion  of 

pigeon's  dung  in  water,  in  which  light  skins  are  steeped. 
GRAl'NING  (M.)  a  fish  resembling  dace,  the  Cyprinus 

leuciscus  of  Linnaeus. 
GRAI'N-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Cochineal-Tree,  or  the  Cactus 

coccus  of  Linnaeus. 
Grain-Tree  {Her.)  three  sprigs  of  this  tree  are  borne  in 

the  arms  of  the  Dyers'  Company. 
GRA'KLE  {Orn.)  a  bird  not  inhabiting  Europe,  the  Gra- 

aula  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  a  thick  bill  and  sharp-hooked 

claws. 

GRA'LL.'E  {Orn.)  the  fourth  of  the  six  orders  into  which 
Linnaeus  has  divided  his  Class  AveSyOv  Birds.  It  consists 
of  such  genera  as  have  their  bill  sub-cylindric,  and  a  little 
obtuse  ;  tongue  entire,  flesliy  ;  legs  naked  above  the  knees, 
[vide  Animal  Kingdom] 

GRA'MIA  {Med.)  the  sordes  of  the  eye. 

GRA'MINA  {Bot.)  Grasses,  the  fifth  family  in  Linnaeus' 
general  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

GRA'MMA  {Ant.)  yf^ijufijct,  literally  a  letter;  a  name  for 
the  scruple,  so  called  because  it  is  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  an  ounce,  as  a  letter  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
alphabet.  The  character  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
among  the  Romans  was  the  letter  F.    Paul.  jEginet.  1.  7, 

■  c.  26. 

GRAMMA'TIAS  {Min.)  a  kind  of  jasper  with  white  strokes 
or  lines  athwart.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  9. 

GRA'MMAR,  in  Latin  grammatica,  in  Greek  y(ctfAjf^>xTiKvi,  is 
the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  any  language  with  pro- 
priety; it  is  so  called  from  7p^ju</-(<«,  a  letter,  because 
letters  are  the  elements  or  component  parts  of  all  lan- 
guages. Grammar  consists  of  four  parts  ;  namely,  Ortho- 
graphy, Etymology,  Syntax,  Prosody,  and  Figures. — 
Orthography/  treats  of  letters,  with  the  proper  division  of 
words  and  sentences. — Etymology  treats  of  the  several  kinds 
of  words  and  their  accidents. — Syntax  teaches  the  con- 
struction of  words  into  sentences,  according  to  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other. — Prosody  treats  of  the  quantity,  &c. 
of  syllables,  and  their  arrangement  in  versification. — 
Grammatical  Figures  are  deviations  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  grammar,  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  poets  or 
otherwise. 

Orthography. 

Orthography  comprehends  the  nature  and  power  of  letters, 
and  their  formation  into  words. 

Letters.  A  Letter  is  the  smallest  part  of  every  word  ;  and 
an  assemblage  of  the  letters  used  in  any  language,  and 
disposed  in  a  certain  order,  with  their  names,  powers,  &c.is 
an  alphabet,  [vide  Alphabet]  Letters  are  the  conventional 
representatives  of  articulate  sounds,  i.  e.  of  significant 

-  sounds  of  the  humaji  voice,  uttered  by  the  help  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  They  are  divided  into  Vowels  and  Con- 
sonants.— A  vowel  is  an  articulate  sound,  that  can  be  ut- 
tered entirely  by  itself,  as  a,  e,  o. — A  consonant  is  an 
articulate  sound  that  cannot  be  uttered  perfectly  without 
the  help  of  a  vowel,  as  b,  d,  &c.  Vowels  are  either 
simple  or  compound. — Compound  vowels  consist  of  dip- 
thongs,  i.  e.  two  vowels  sounded  with  one  impulse  of  the 
voice,  as  cs ;  or  tripthongs,  i.  e.  three  vowels  sounded 
at  once,  as  eau. — A  proper  dipthong  is  that  in  which 
both  the  vowels  are  sounded,  as  ou. — An  improper  dip- 

.  thong  has  but  one  of  the  vowels  sounded,  as  ea. 


Consonants  are  distinguished  into  mutes,  semivowels,  and 
liquids.  —  Mutes  are  such  consonants  as  cannot  be 
sounded  at  all  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel,  as  b,  p,  t,  d,  k, 
&c. — Semivowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of  themselves, 
as^  V,  s,  z,  X,  &c. — Liquids  are  semivowels  so  called 
because  they  readily  unite  with  other  consonants,  as 
I,  m,  71,  r. 

Letters  are  moreover  distinguished,  according  to  the  organs 
that  are  particularly  employed,  into — Labials,  or  those 
which  are  sounded  by  the  lips. — Dentals,  those  which 
are  sounded  by  the  teeth. — Palatals,  those  which  are 
sounded  by  the  help  of  the  palate  ;  and — Nasals,  those 
which  are  sounded  by  the  aid  of  the  nose.  Letters  are 
combined  so  as  to  form  syllables,  and  syllables  so  as  to 
form  words. 

Syllables.  A  syllable  is  a  sound  pronounced  by  a  single 
impulse  of  the  voice,  which  constitutes  a  word,  or  part 
of  a  word,  as  a,  an,  ant,  ab,  bot.  The  rightly  dividing 
of  syllables,  and  expressing  words  by  their  right  letters, 
is  termed  spelling. 

Words.  Words  are  articulate  sounds  used  by  common  con- 
sent, as  the  signs  of  our  ideas.  In  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  syllables,  they  are  distinguished  into — Monosyl- 
lables, or  words  of  one  syllable. — Dissyllables,  or  words 
of  two  syllables. —  Trissyllables,  or  words  of  three  syl- 
lables.— Polysyllables,  i.  e.  words  of  four  or  more  syl- 
lables. In  respect  to  their  formation  they  are  either 
Primitives  or  Derivatives. — Primitive  words  are  such  as 
are  not  formed  from  any  other  words. — Derivatives  are 
those  which  are  derived  from  other  words,  as  goodness, 
contentment,  &c.  derived  from  good,  content.  What  re- 
spects the  signification,  &c.  of  words  comes  under  the 
other  heads  of  grammar. 

To  letters,  syllables,  and  words,  belong  Punctuation. 

Punctuation.  Punctuation  is  the  distinguishing  of  words  from 
each  other  by  marks  called  points,  or  notes. — Points, 
or  stops,  are  marks  which  serve  to  distinguish  different 
pauses  between  words,  according  to  the  sense  and  pro- 
nunciation, such  as  the  comma,  marked  thus  (  , ),  which 
denotes  the  shortest  pause  ;  semicolon,  marked  thus  { ;  ), 
is  the  double  of  the  comma ;  colon,  marked  thus  ( : ), 
the  double  of  the  semicolon  ;  the  period,  thus  ( . ),  the 
double  of  the  colon.  —  Notes,  or  fulUtops,  are  marks 
which  affect  either  the  pronunciation  or  the  sense,  or 
both;  as  the  note  of  admiration,  of  interrogation,  of 
reference,  &c.    [vide  Notes,  &c.] 

Etymology. 

Etymology  treats  of  words  as  to  their  distribution, 
and  their  several  accidents.  Words  are  commonly 
divided  into  nine  sorts,  called  paHs  of  speech  ;  namely, 
Article,  Substantive  or  Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun, 
Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  and  Interjec- 
tion. These  are  distinguished,  in  most  languages,  into 
declinable  and  indeclinable,  according  as  they  admit  of 
inflections,  or  otherwise. 

Article.  The  article  is  a  small  word  prefixed  to  substan- 
tives to  point  out  their  signification.  It  is  termed — In- 
dejinite  when  it  simply  denotes  unity  of  number  without 
specifying  the  thing ;  as  a  man,  a  house,  i.  e.  any  one  man, 
or  any  one  house.— Definite  when  it  defines,  or  points  out, 
the  particular  thing  referred  ;  as  the  man,  or  the  book. 

Noun.  The  noun,  or  substantive,  is  the  name  of  every 
thing  which  is  the  object  of  our  senses,  or  our  thoughts ; 
it  is  denominated  proper  when  it  is  the  name  of  any  par- 
ticular person,  place,  or  thing ;  as  John,  London,  &c. : 
common  when  it  is  the  name  of  many  things  of  the  same 
kind ;  as  Man,  House,  &c.  This  last  kind  of  nouns  is 
likewise  called  appellatives.  Nouns  may  also  be  dis- 
tinguished into  collective,  abstract,  verbal,  &c.  [vide 
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Nomil  To  Nouns  belong  number,  gender,  and  case. —  j 
Number  is  that  change  of  nouns  by  which  the  number 
of  things  is  denoted.  It  is  called  singular  when  only  ' 
one  thing  is  signified ;  dual  when  only  two  things  are 
expressed  ;  plural  when  more  than  one  are  denoted. — 
Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns  with  regard  to  sex, 
which  is  termed  masculine  when  it  expresses  the  male 
sex ;  Jeniitiine  when  the  female  sex  ;  neuter  when  it  de- 
notes objects  of  neither  sex;  epicene  when  it  denotes 
an  object  of  both  sexes;  doubtful^  when  it  denotes  an 
object  of  either  sex. — Case  is  the  inflexion  of  nouns 
that  denotes  the  relation  of  things  to  each  other.  The 
number  of  cases  varies  in  different  languages;  in  the 
Latin  there  are  six  ;  namely,  the  Nominative,  Genitive, 
Dative,  Accusative,  Vocative,  and  Ablative.  [vit^e 
Case']  The  distribution  of  nouns,  according  to  their 
gender,  number,  and  case,  is  termed  a  declension,  the 
number  of  which  is  different  in  different  languages ;  the 
Greek  and  Latin  have  five  declensions.  Nouns  which 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  declension  are  called 
heteroclites,  which  are  either  variants,  redundants,  or  de- 
fectives.—  Variants  are  those  which  have  a  different 
gender,  or  a  different  declension,  for  each  number. — 
Redundants  are  those  which  have  different  endings  in  the 
nominative,  but  retain  the  same  sense. — Defectives  are 
such  as  are  defective  in  number  or  case.  Some  defec- 
tives in  number  want  the  singular,  others  the  plural. 
Defectives  in  case  want  either  all  the  cases,  or  only  par- 
ticular cases  in  either  number ;  they  are  distinguished 
into  Aptotes,  Monoptotes,  Diptotes,  Triptotes,  Tetrap- 
totes,  Pentaptotes.  [vide  Aptotes,  &c.] 
Adjective.  An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive 
to  denote  the  quality  of  a  thing.  Adjectives  either  vary 
for  the  gender,  number,  and  case  throughout,  as  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  or  for  the  gender  and  number  only; 
or  for  particular  cases,  &c.  They  admit  of  three  de- 
grees of  comparison,  which  are  commonly  variable ; 
namely,  the  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative,  [vide 
Positive,  &c.] 

Pronoun.  The  pronoun  stands  for  the  noun,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished into  Personal,  Possessive,  Relative,  Demon- 
strative, and  Indefinite,    [vide  Pronoun,  &c.] 

Verb.  The  verb  is  a  word  which  denotes  either  being, 
doing,  or  suffering.  Verbs  are  of  different  kinds,  as — 
Active  verbs,  which  express  an  action. — Passive  verbs, 
which  express  passion.  —  Neuter  verbs,  which  express 
neither  action  nor  passion. — Auxiliary  verbs,  by  the  help 
of  which  other  verbs  are  formed  in  different  parts.  To 
these  may  be  added,  in  respect  to  their  form,  Regular, 
Irregular,  Deponent,  Reflective,  Impersonal,  Defective 
Verbs,  &c. ;  and,  in  respect  to  their  signification,  Incep- 
tives,  Frequentatives,  Meditatives,  &c.  [vide  Verb,  &c.] 
To  the  verb  belong  Number,  Person,  Voice,  Mood, 
Participle,  Tense. — Number  is  either  singular,  dual,  or 
plural,  as  in  nouns. — Person  is  that  which  denotes  the 
person  of  the  agent.  There  are  three  persons  in  each 
number ;  namely,  the  first,  second,  and  third  person. — 
Voice  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  denotes  by  inflec- 
tion either  action  or  passion  in  some  languages.  The 
voices  are  three ;  namely,  Active,  Passive,  and  Middle, 
[vide  Voice,  &c.] — Mood  is  the  manner  of  forming  the 
verb  so  as  to  express  different  forms  of  the  action.  The 
moods  are  generally  reckoned  five,  as  the  Indicative,  Im- 
perative, Potential,  Subjunctive,  and  Infinitive,  [vide 
Mood,  &c.] — Participles  are  those  parts  of  the  verb  which 
partake  both  of  the  noun  and  the  verb ;  they  are  distin- 
guished into  Participles,  properly  so  called,  Gerunds, 
and  Supines,  [vide  Participles,  &c.] — Tense  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  time  in  the  action,  which  is  marked  by  a 
particular  inflection  or  form  of  the  verb.   The  tenses, 


in  most  languages,  are  the  Present,  Imperfect,  Perfect, 
Pluperfect^  Future,  &c.  [vide  re;iie,<^c.]  The  disposing 
ot  a  verb  m  order,  according  to  its  various  inflections 
tor  Mood,  Tense,  &c.  is  called  conjugating  a  verb  ;  and 
the  mflections  so  collected  in  orderly  succession  is  called 
a  conjugation,  of  which  there  are  four  different  sorts  in 
Latm. 

Adverb.  The  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  joined  to 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb, 
to  express  some  circumstance  of,  or  to  modify  an  action, 
&c.;  as  luell,  ill,  truly,  sometimes,  &c. 

Preposition.  The  preposition  serves  to  connect  words  with 
one  another,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them ;  as 
tuith,  by,  from,  &c.^ 

Conjunction.  The  conjunction  joins  words  and  sentences, 
and  is  principally  distinguished  into  the  conjunctive, 
which  joins  both  the  word  and  the  sense  ;  as  and,  both, 
&c.  :  and  the  disjunctive,  which  couples  the  words,  but 
disjoins  or  opposes  the  sense;  as  nor,  but,  neverthe- 
less, &c. 

Interjection.  The  interjection  is  a  word  thrown  in  between 
the  parts  of  a  sentence  to  express  the  emotions  of  the 
speaker ;  as  oh  J  alas .'  &c. 

Syntax, 

Syntax  treats  of  words  as  they  are  connected  with,  or  de- 
pend on,  each  other  in  a  sentence. 

Sentence.  A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  which 
form  complete  sense.  The  parts  of  a  sentence  are  the 
— Subject,  or  the  thing  spoken  of;  it  is  otherwise  called 
the  nominative,  because  it  is  denoted  by  that  case. — 
Attribute,  whatever  is  affirmed,  or  denied  of  the  sub- 
ject; this  is  otherwise  called  the  verb,  because  it  is 
expressed  by  the  verb. — Object,  the  thing  affected  by  the 
action,  which  is  signified  by  the  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  ac- 
cusative, or  some  other  oblique  case.  Sentences  are  either 
simple  or  compound. — A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  sub- 
ject and  one  finite  verb  ;  as  "  The  bird  flies." — A  com- 
pound sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences 
connected  together.  Sentences  may  likewise  be  distin- 
guished into  explicative,  or  explanatory;  interrogative, 
when  a  question  is  asked ;  and  imperative,  when  a  command 
is  given,  &c.  Syntax  consists  of  Concord  and  Government. 
— Concord  is  the  agreement  between  two  words,  in  regard 
to  gender,  number,  &c.  Concord  is  threefold  ;  namely, 
between  the  nominative  and  the  verb  when  they  agree 
in  number  and  person ;  between  the  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive when  they  agree  in  gender,  number,  and  case ; 
between  the  relative  and  antecedent  when  they  agree  in 
gender,  number,  and  person. 

Government.  Government  is  that  influence  which  one 
word  has  over  another  to  determine  its  case  or  mood ; 
in  this  manner  verbs  govern  nouns  in  different  cases, 
and  verbs  or  conjunctions  govern  other  verbs  in  certain 
moods. 

Prosody.  !  , 

Prosody,  the  fourth  part  of  grammar,  treats  of  accent, 
breathing,  quantity,  and  versification. 

Accents.  Accents  are  of  three  kinds ;  namely,  acute, 
grave,  and  circurnflex.    [vide  Accent] 

Breathings.  Breathings,  spiritus,  are  of  two  kinds ;  namely, 
the  lenis  and  asper,  which,  in  modern  languages,  are  not 
marked  as  in  the  Greek ;  but  words  which  are  pro- 
nounced with  breathing  are  now  denominated  aspirate, 
in  distinction  from  these  which  are  not  aspirated:  of 
this  description  there  are  several  words,  both  in  French 
and  English,  beginning  with  h. 

Quantity.  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  the  time  which 
is  occupied  in  pronouncing  it ;  this  is  either  long,  short, 
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or  cominon ;  a  lo7tg  syllable,  marked  thus  ("),  requires 
double  the  time  in  pronouncing  it  that  a  short  one,  marked 
thus  ("),  does;  a  common  syllable,  marked  (-),  is  that 
which  is  either  short  or  long  at  the  option  of  the  poet ; 
as  in  amabd,  where  the  first  a  is  a  short,  the  second  long, 
and  the  third  common.  Feet  are  composed  of  syllables, 
and  verses  of  feet. 
Feet.  A  foot  is  a  certain  measured  number  of  syllables 
into  which  a  verse  is  divided.  Feet  are  distinguished 
according  to  the  number  of  syllables,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Spondaeus  ~  "  musae. 

Pyrrhichius  "  "  Deiis. 

Trochaeus  "  "  musa. 

Iambus  "  "  Deo. 
Molossus  aiidlri. 

Tribrachys  "  "  "  Priamiis. 

Dactylus  ~  "  "  carmina. 

Anapaest  ^  v.  _  domlni. 

Bacchius  ^  -  -  ggestas. 

Antibacchius  -  -  ^  cantare. 

Amphimacer  -  ^  -  castitas. 

Amphibrachys  "  "  "  amare. 

Dispondaeus  "  concludentes. 
Proceleusmaticus  ^  "  "  "  hominibtis. 
Diiambus  -     -  ggyeritas. 

Ditrochasus  -  «  -  «  comprobare, 
lonicus  a  majore  "  "  cantabimtis. 
lonicus  a  minora     "  venerantes. 

Choriambus  _  ^     -  jjjgjgj-jgg, 
Antispastus  -  -  -  secondare. 

Epitritus  1.  «  -  -  -  galutantes. 

■  2.  -  u  -  -  c5iicitatl. 

'  3.  -  -  ^  -  communicant. 

•  4;.  "       "  Incantare. 

Paeon  1.  -  w  v.     gQjjf  j^gj-g^ 

— —  2.  w  -  «  "  resolvere. 

  3.  w  »  -  ^  sociare. 

  4.  «  "  -  celeritas. 

The  first  twelve  of  these  feet  are  simple,  of  which  only 
five  are  used  in  poetry ;  namely,  the  Dactyle,  the  Ana- 

,  paest,  the  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  and  the  Spondee ;  the 
remainder  are  compound  feet  composed  of  the  preceding 
feet.  A  verse  is  a  certain  number  of  feet  disposed  in 
a  certain  regular  order  and  cadence ;  in  the  Greek  it  is 
called  s-/;^"?;  whence  the  distich  is  a  couplet,  or  two 
verses ;  and  the  hemistich  is  half  a  verse.  Verses  are 
distinguished,  in  respect  to  cadence,  into  catalectic, 
acatalectic,  &c. ;  in  respect  to  the  number  of  feet,  or 
the  measures  they  contain,  into  hexameter,  pentameter, 
&c. ;  sometimes  from  the  foot  which  prevails,  as  dactylic, 
iambic,  &c. ;  sometimes  from  the  author  by  whom  it  was 
particularly  used,  as  Alcaic,  Archilochian,  &c.  [vide 
Versel  To  versification  belongs  scanning,  and  figures 
employed  in  scanning. 

Scanning.  Scanning  is  the  distinguishing  or  distributing 
any  verse  into  the  proper  number  of  feet  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

Figures.  Figures  belong  to  Etymology,  Syntax,  or  Pro- 
sody. 

Figures  in  Etymology,  Under  the  head  of  etymology  are 
comprehended  several  irregularities  in  the  formation  or 
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spelling  of  words  introduced  by  the  poets,  which  have 
been  termed  figures ;  the  principle  of  which  are  as 
follow  : — Prosthesis,  which  adds  a  letter,  &c.  to  the  be- 
ginning ;  as  gnatus  for  natus. — Aphceresis,  which  takes 
away  from  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  as  ^st  for  est,  &c. — 
Epenthesis,  which  inserts  in  the  middle ;  as  relligio  for 
religio. — Syncope  takes  away  from  the  middle;  as  dix''ti 
for  dixisti. — Paragoge  adds  to  the  end  of  a  word ;  as 
dicier  for  did. — Apocope  takes  away  from  the  end,  as 
satin'  for  satisne,  &c. — Antithesis  changes  a  letter,  as  olli 
for  illi.  —  Metathesis  transposes  a  letter,  as  Lybia  for 
Libya. — Archaismus,  an  old  mode  of  writing,  as  aulai 
for  aulce,  &c. — Hellenismus,  an  imitation  of  the  Greek 
form,  as  Helene  for  Helena. 

Figures  of  Syntax.  To  the  syntax  belong  certain  pecu- 
liarities termed  figures,  of  which  the  four  principal  are 
Ellipsis,  Pleonasmus,  Enallage,  and  Hyperbaton.  • — 
Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  word  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sense ;  thus,  the  nominative  is  most  commonly 
understood  in  Latin  by  this  figure  ;  as  ita  aiunt  for  ita 
homines  aiunt,  &c.  The  ellipsis  is  of  different  kinds ; 
namely,  apposition,  when  two  nouns  stand  together,  as  tc 
duce,  I.  e.  you  being  leader,  where  the  verb  ens  or  existens 
is  understood ;  asyndeton  where  conjunctions  are  omitted, 
as  fierte  citifiammas,  date  tela,  impellite  remos  ;  Syllepsis 
is  when  one  adjective  or  verb  agrees  with  two  or  more 
substantives  ;  Zeugma,  when  the  adjective  or  verb  agrees 
with  the  nearer  substantive ;  prolepsis,  synecdoche,  &c. 
— Pleonasmus  is  a  redundance  of  one  or  more  words  in 
a  sentence,  which  may  be  of  different  kinds ;  as  parelcon, 
polysyndeton,  hendyadis,  and  peraphrasis.  [vide  Pa- 
relcon, &c.]  — ■  Enallage  changes  the  genders,  numbers, 
persons,  moods,  and  tenses  ;  as  Romanics  victor  erat  for 
Romani  victores  erant.  The  different  sorts  of  enallage 
are  the  antimeria,  synthesis,  anacolouthon,  hellen- 
ismus, and  archaismus.  [vide  Antimeria,  &c.] — Hyper- 
baton is  a  derangement  of  the  words  from  their  natural 
order,  of  which  there  are  different  kinds ;  as  the  anastro- 
phe,  tmesis,  parenthesis,  hypallage,  synchysis,  and  anaco- 
louthon.   [vide  Anastrophe,  &c.] 

Figures  of  Prosody.  The  figures  employed  in  scanning 
are  the  ccesura,  echthlipsis,  synalcepha,  systole,  diastole, 
synceresis,  and  diceresis,    [vide  Ccesura,  &c.] 

Writers  on  Grammar  in  chronological  succession. 

Varro  "  De  Analogia  ;"  Trypho  "  De  Dialectis  ;"  AHlius 
Dionysius  Tspi  entMrai  ^yiiiiarm ;  Choeroboscus  srsfi  tyx^ino- 
[ji/i>m ;   Apollonius    Alexandrinus  nft  a-wTk\iac,\  Julius 
Pollux  "  Onomasticon ;"  Q.  Rhemnii  "  Ars  Gramma- 
tica;"  Marci  Valerii  Probi  "  Institutiones  Grammaticse;" 
Herodiani  7rap£x/3o;i«i  fjbfyaXis  pifji^aroi; ;  Suetonius  "  De 
Grammaticis  illustribus  ; "  Sosipatri  Charisii  "  Institu- 
tiones Grammaticse ;   Diomedes  "  De  Oratione,  &c. ; 
Macrobius  "  De  Differentiis  et  Societatibus  Graeci  et 
Latini  Verbi;"   D.  Augustinus   "  De  Grammatica;" 
JElii  Donati  *'  De  Arte  Grammatica;"  Prisciani  "  In- 
stitutiones Grammaticae ; "  Cassiodorus  "  De  Arte  Gram- 
matica," &c.  &c. 
GRA'MME  (Anat.)  ypct/j^i^l,,  the  iris  of  the  eye. 
GRA'MPUS  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  whale  tribe,  the  Orca  of 
Pliny,  and  Delphinus  orca  of  Linnaeus,  which  t-he  former 
describes  as  "  an  immense  heap  of  flesh,  with  dreadful 
teeth,"  it  being  remarkably  thick  in  proportion  to  its 
length.    It  is  extremely  voracious,  not  even  sparing  the 
porpoise,  a  congenerous  fish.    It  is  likewise  said  to  be  a 
great  enemy  to  the  whale,  whom  it  fastens  on  as  a  dog  on  a 
bull,    Plin.  1.  9,  c.  6  ;  Gesn.  de  Pise.  ;  Rondelet.  de  Pise, 
GRAN  cantore  [Mus.)  Italian  for  a  fine  singer. 
GRA'N  A  [Med.)  a  term  applied  in  the  pharmacopoeia  to  cer- 
tain seeds  used  medicinally,  as  the  Grana  cnidia.  [vide 
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Cnidial  Grana  infectoria  iincloria,  or  Icermes.  [vide 
Kermes]    Grana  paradisi,  the  seeds  of  the  Amomum,  &c. 

GRANADI'ER  (Mil.)  vide  Grenadier. 

GRANADI'LLA  {not.)  another  name  for  the  Cataputia. 

GRANA'DO  (Mil.)  vide  Grenade. 

GRA'NARY  (Husband.)  a  storehouse  for  threshed  corn. 

GRANATA'RIUS  (Archceol.)  tiie  store-keeper  or  officer 
v/ho  took  cliarge  of  the  corn-chamber  in  religious  houses. 

GRA'NAT  (Mm.)  the  Gemma  soranus  of  Linnaeus,  a  shining 
transparent  gem,  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  form  of  rounded  grains 
mixed  with  sand  or  earth. 

GRANA'TITE  (Mill.)  a  sort  of  precious  stone  of  the  gra- 
nate  kind. 

GRANATRI'STUM  (Med.)  a  boil  or  carbuncle. 

GRANA'TUM  (Bot.)  the  Punica  granatum,  or  Common 
Pomegranate  Tree. 

GRANA'TUS  (Min.)  or  Gemma  granatus,  in  the  Linnean 
system,  the  garnet. 

GRAND  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  a  division  of  troops  consisting 
of  two  companies. 

Grand  (Laiv)  an  epithet  for  several  things  in  \acw,  as — Grand 
assize,  a  writ  in  a  real  action  to  determine  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  lands. — Grand  cajye,  a  writ  on  plea  of  land  where 
the  tenant  makes  default  in  appearance  at  the  day  given  for 
the  king  to  take  the  land  into  his  hands.  Reg.  Jud.  1. — 
Grand  days,  those  days  in  the  term  which  are  solemnly 
kept  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  i.  e.  Candlemas 
Day,  in  Hilary  term  ;  Ascension  Day,  in  Easter  term ;  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day,  in  Trinity  term;  and  All  Saint's 
Day,  in  Michaelmas  term ;  which  days  are  Dies  non  jiiri- 
dici,  or  no  days  in  court. — Grand  distress,  a  writ  so  called 
because  of  its  extent,  namely,  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  party  distrained  within  the  county. — Grand  jury, 
the  jury  which  finds  bills  of  indictment  before  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Gaol  Delivery,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the  petit 
jury,  by  whose  verdict  causes  are  tried. — Grand  serjeanty, 
an  ancient  tenure  by  military  service. 

Grand  gusto  (Paint.)  a  term  used  to  express  that  in  a  pic- 
ture tliere  is  something  very  great  and  extraordinary  to 
surprize  and  please. 

Grand  Seignior  (Polit.)  a  title  by  which  the  Sultan  of  the 
Turkish  empire  is  distinguished. 

Grand  Seignior's  crown  (Her.)  consists  of  a  turban  enriched 
with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  held  out  by  a  wire  that 
keeps  it  from  falling. 

GRANDE'  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  grand. 

GRA'NDEBALD  (Anat.)  the  hairs  which  grow  under  the 
ai'mpils. 

GRANDE'E  (Polit.)  a  nobleman  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

GRANDIMONTE'NSERS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  monks  insti- 
tuted  in  the  11th  century. 

GRANDINES  (Med.)  vide  Grando. 

GRANDINO'SUM  os  (Anat.)  the  Os  cuhoides. 

GRA'NDO  (Med)  ;k;es>i«^iov,  a  movable  tumour  on  the  margin 
of  the  eye-lid,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  hail-stone. 
Ceb.  1.  7,  c.  7  ;  Gal.  de  Ocul.  c.  9,  &c. ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2, 
serm.  3,  c.  81  ;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  3,  c.  21  ;  Act.  de  Meth. 
Med.  1.  2,  c.  7  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  in  Voc.  x^^XuZ^iw . 

GRANGE  (Archceol.)  a  great  farm,  with  all  the  necessary 
appurtenances,  as  barns,  stables,  granaries,  &c. 

GRANI'FEROUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  such  pods  as  bear 
seeds  like  grains. 

GRA'NITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  speckled  marble  which  is 
classed  under  the  head  Granites  in  the  Linnean  system.  It 
is  valued  for  its  extreme  hardness  and  beauty,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  an  elegant  polish. 

GRANITES  (Min.).  a  genus  of  earths  of  the  Aggregate 
Order,  which  consists  of  parts,  mostly  in  the  form  of  cry- 
stals, and  is  of  a  granular  texture. 


GRANI'VOROUS  (Zool.)  an  epithet  for  animals  feeding  on 
gram.  ° 

GRANT  (Lflto)  a  gift  in  writing  of  such  things  as  cannot 
conveniently  be  passed  or  conveyed  by  word  of  mouth ; 
whence  a  thing  is  said  "  To  lie  in  grant"  which  cannot  be 
assigned  without  an  instrument  or  deed.  He  to  whom  the 
grant  is  made  is  the  grantee,  and  he  who  makes  the  grant 
is  the  grantor, 

GRANTE'E  (Lav,)  vide  Grant. 

GRAN'TOR  (Lavo)  vide  Grant. 

TO  GRA'NULATE  (Chcm.)  to  pour  melted  lead  through  an 

n-on  cullender  into  cold  water,  that  it  may  become  grains. 
Granulate  (Bot.)  vide  Granidatiis. 

GRANULATION  (Med.)  the  little  grain-like  fleshy  bodies 
that  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds. 

GRANULA'TUS  (Bot.)  granulate,  or,  according  to  Wither- 
ing, beaded  ;  an  epithet  for  a  root,  radix  granulala,  a  root 
consisting  of  several  tubes  or  fleshy  knobs  resembling-  grains. 

GRA'NULE  (Com.)  a  small  grain. 

GRAPE  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  vine. — Grape  Hyacinth,  the 
Hyacinthus  Eomanum. — Sea  Grape,  the  Ephedra  dista- 
chya. 

GRAPES  (Chem.)  by  a  chemical  analysis,  are  found  to  con- 
tain supertartrate  of  potash,  tartaric  acid,  citric  and  malic 
acids,  abundance  of  sugar,  a  portion  of  mucilage  jelly, 
some  albumen  and  colouring  matter,  and  also  gluten,  as  is 
said  by  some. 

Grapes  ( Vet.)  arrests,  or  mangy  tumours  in  the  legs  of 
horses. 

GRAPHTOI'DES  (Anat.)  Vfi«<p(0(^«5,  a  process  about  the  basis 

of  the  brain  inclining  backward. 
GRAPHI'SCUS  (Anat.)  ypacp/o-xoc,  a  surgical  instrument  for 

extracting  darts,  invented  by  Diodes,  and  described  bv 

Celsus.  Cel.\.7,c.l. 
GRAPHO'METER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  of 

heights,  &c. 

GRA'PHOY  (Bot.)  the  Dormium  germanicum  of  Linnaeus. 

GRA'PNEL  (Mar.)  or  grapling-iron,  in  French  grapin,  an 
anchor  for  a  small  ship  of  war. — Fire-grapnel,  an  instru- 
ment provided  with  barbs  or  points  for  grapling  or  laying 
hold  of  an  enemy's  ship,  in  order  to  board  her. 

TO  GRA'PPLE  (Man.)  is  when  a  horse  lifts  up  one  or  both 
his  legs  at  once,  and  raises  them  with  precipitation,  as  if 
he  wei'e  curvetting. 

GRA'PPLING-IRON  (Mar.)  vide  Grapnel. 

GRA'SIER  (Husband.)  one  who  grazes  or  fattens  cattle. 

GRASS  (Bot.)  is  the  name  of  several  sorts  of  plants,  of  which 
thefollowing  are  the  principal,  namely— Arrow-headed  Grass, 
[vide  Triglochin'] — Barley  Grass,  [vide  Hordeum] — Bent 
Grass,  [y'lde  Agrostis"] — Brome  Grass,  [vide Bromusl — Ca- 
nary Grass,  [vide  Phalaris] — Cat's-Tail  Grass,  [vide 
Phleum~\ — Cock's-Foot  Grass,  [vide  Dactylisl — Cotton 
Grass,  [vide  Eriophoriim'] — Couch  Grass,  [vide  Triticum'\ 
— Darnel  Grass,  [y'lde  Lolium'] — Dog's  Grass,  [y'lde  Triti- 
cum'\ — Dog's-Tail Grass,  [vide  Cynosurus'] — FeatherGrass. 
[vide  Stipa'] — Fescue  Grass,  [vide  Festuca] — Five-leaved 
Grass,  [vide  Poteniilla'] — Fox-Tail  Grass,  [vide  Alopeamts'\ 
— Hair  Grass,  [vide  Aira'] — Hard  Grass,  [vide  Dactylis^ 
— Knot  Grass,  [vide  Polygonum'] — Lyme  Grass,  [vide 
Elymus'] — Manna  Grass,  [vide  Festicca'] — Marl  Grass, 
[vide  Trifolium] — Mat  Grass,  [vide  Nardus'} — Meadow 
Grass,  [vide  Poa] —Melic  Grass,  [vide  Me/zc«]— Millet 
Grass,  [vide  Milium'] — Oat  Grass,  [vide  Avena] — Or- 
chard Grass,  [vide  Z)flc/////?]— Panic  Grass,  [vide  Pa- 
nicum]  — Pepper  Grass,  [vide  Pilularia']  —  Quaking  Grass, 
[vide  Briza] — Quick  Grass,  [vide  Triticum] — Ray  Grass, 
[vide  Lolium] — Rye  Grass.  [vide  Hordeum] — Scurvy 
Grass,  [vide  CoJ/i/eaW«]—  Spiked  Grass,  [vide  Triglo- 
chin2 — Spring  Grass,  [vide  Antho.xantJium] — Three-leaved 
Grass,    [vide  Trifolium] — Timothy  Grass,   [vide  Phleum'] 
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—Vernal  Grass,  [yide  Anthoxanthum']— Vetch.  Grass, 
[vide  i:a%rt«]— Viper's  Grass.  [vide  Scorzonern']  — 
Wheat  Grass,  [vide  TriticunQ—^V rack  Grass,  [vide 
Zostera] 

GRA'SS-HEARTH  (Law)  the  grazing  or  turning  up  the 
earth  with  a  plough ;  an  ancient  customary  service  of  te- 
nants doing  one  dav's  work  for  their  hindlord. 

GRA'SS-HOPPER  [Ent.)  a  well-known  insect,  nearly  allied 
to  the  locust  tribe  ;  it  is  the  Gryllus  campestris  of  Linnaeus. 

GRA'SS-WEEK  {Ecc.)  vide  Rogation-XKeek . 

GRA'TIA  Dei  (Bot.)  a  name  given  to  Herb  Robert  and 
Hedge  Hyssop,  and  other  plants,  because  of  their  sup- 
posed efficacy  in  curing  disorders. 

GRATIiE  expectativce  (Ecc.)  vide  Graces. 

GRATIEUSEME'NT  (Mus.)  the  same  as  Grazioso. 

GRATIFICA'TION  (Law)  a  rewarding  or  making  amends 
for  some  piece  of  service  done. 

GRA'TINGS  (Mar.)  frames  or  lattice-work  between  the 
mainmast  and  foremast. 

GllA'TIOLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Mojiogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  un- 
equal.— St  AM.  Jilaments  four;  «?i^//er5  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  conic  ;  st^le  straight ;  stigma  two-lipped. — Per. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  small. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Graiiola  offi- 
cinalis, Officinal  Gratiola,  Hedge  Hyssop,  or  Water 
Hyssop. — Gratiola  monnieria,  Monnieria,  seu  Annagalis, 
native  of  the  Indies. — Gratiola  veronicifolia,  seu  Ruellia, 
Veronica-leaved  Gratiola;  but  the — Gratiola  hi/ssopioides, 
Hyssop-leaved  Gratiola,  is  an  annual.  Banh.  Hist.; 
Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.,  &c. 

Gratiola  is  also  the  name  of  the  Hottonia  indica. 
GRATIO'SA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  an  agreeable  manner  of 
playing. 

GRATTERO'NA  (Bot.)  vide  Aparine. 
GRA'TTON  (Archceol.)  grass  which  comes  after  mowing. 
GRAVATI^US  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  pain  in  the  head. 
GRAVE  (Gram.)  an  accent  opposed  to  the  acute,  marked 
thus  ('). 

Grave  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  a  low  deep  sound,  in  distinction 
from  the  acute. — Grave,  or  gravement,  is  also  a  terra  to  de- 
note a  motion  faster  than  adagio,  and  slower  than  largo. 

GRAVE'DO  (Med.)  a  weight  or  listlessness  which  accom- 
panies a  lessened  transpiration.  Cel.  1.  4,  c.  2 ;  Paul. 
jEgin.  1.  3,  c.  28. 

GR  A'VEL  (Med.)  a  disorder  otherwise  called  calculus,  or  the 
stone,    [vide  Calculus'] 

GRA'VEMENT  (Mus.)  vide  Grave. 

GRA'VER  (Surg.)  an  instrument  for  scaling  the  teeth. 

Graver  (Mech.)  a  tool  used  in  engraving. 

GRAVIDITAS  (Med.)  the  state  of  being  gravid,  or  preg- 
nant. Spurious  Gravidity  is  that  which  is  produced  by 
water  in  the  abdomen,  uterus,  &c. 

GRAVI'METER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
specific  gravities  of  bodies. 

GRAVITATION  (Phi,.)  the  exercise  of  gravity,  or  the 

•  pressure  a  body  exerts  on  another  body  beneath  by  its 
weight. 

GRA'VITY  (Phy.)  the  natural  tendency  or  inclination  of 
bodies  towards  the  centre,  or  according  to  some,  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  one  body  towards  another,  or  the  mu- 
tual tendency  of  each  body,  and  each  particle  of  a  body, 
towards  all  others  :  this  is  otherwise  called  the  centripetal 
force,  or  gravitating  force. 

Gravity  (Mech.)  the  conatus,  or  tendency  of  bodies  by  their 
weight  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  This  is  either 
absolute  or  relative. — Absolute  Gravity  is  that  with  which 
a  body  descends  freely  and  perpendicularly  through  an  un- 


resisting medium. — Relative  Gravity  i.s  that  with  whicli  a 
body  descends  through  a  resisting  medium,  or  as  opposed 
by  some  other  resistance. 

Gravity  (Hydrostat.)  the  law  of  bodies  gravitating  in  fluid-, 
which  is  either  absolute  or  specific. — Absolute,  or  true  Gra- 
vity, is  the  whole  force  with  which  the  body  tends  down- 
wards.—  Specijic  Gravity,  the  relacive  or  comparative  gra- 
vity of  any  body  in  respect  to  that  of  an  equal  bulk  or  mag- 
nitude in  another  body;  as  suppose  there  be  two  equal 
spheres,  each  one  foot  in  diameter,  the  one  of  lead,  and  the 
other  of  wood :  the  leaden  one  in  this  case  is  said  to  be 
specifically,  or  in  specie,  heavier,  and  the  wooden  one  spe- 
cifically lighter. 

GRAY  [Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  badger. 

GRA'ZIER  (Husband.)  vide  Grasier. 

GRAZIO'SO  (Mus.)  vide  Gratiosa. 

GREAT  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  those  circles  of  the  spliere 
which  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  as  the  Equinoctial, 
Meridian,  and  Equator. — Great  Bear,  a  constellation,  [vide 
Ursa  Major~\ 

Great  Circle  sailing  (Mar.)  the  manner  of  conducting  a 
ship  in  or  very  near  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  that  passes 
through  the  zenith  of  the  two  places  whence  and  whither 
he  is  bound. 

Great  Seal  (Law)  the  king's  principal  seal  for  the  sealing  of 
charters,  commissions,  &c.  used  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Keeper. —  Great  Men,  a  title  applied  sometimes  to  the 
laity  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 

Great  Carman  (Print.)  a  sort  of  letter  type,  seventeen  and 
a  half  of  which  are  contained  in  one  foot. — Great  Primer, 
another  sized  letter,  fifty  of  which  are  contained  in  one 
foot,    [vide  Printing'] 

GREAVES  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  armour  for  the  legs. 

GRE'BE  (Orn.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Colymbus,  consisting 
of  such  birds  as  have  their  feet  four-toed  and  lobed. 

GRE'CES  (Her.)  signifies  steps,  as  a  cross  on  three  greces. 

GRE'CIAN(im)  vide  Greek. 

GREE  (Law)  good  liking  or  allowance,  satisfaction,  as  "  To 
make  gree  to  parties,"  i.  e.  to  agree  with  or  satisfy  the  par- 
ties for  any  wrong  done.  Stat.  R.  2,  c.  15 ;  25  Ed.  3, 
c.  19. 

GREEK  (Gram.)  vide  Alphabets. 

Greek  Fire  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  artificial  fire,  consisting  of 
naphtha,  bitumen,  sulphur,  gum,  and  pitch,  which  was  so 
called  because  it  was  first  used  by  the  Greeks  in  their  system 
of  warfare. 

Greek  Orders  (Archit.)  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Doric  are 

so  named,  In  distinction  from  the  Tuscan  and  Composite, 

which  are  of  Roman  origin. 
GREEN  (Nat.)  one  of  the  seven  primitive  colours. 
Green  (Mech.)  an  epithet  for  a  hide  or  skin  which  is  not  yet 

curried,  but  is  just  as  it  was  taken  off  the  carcase  of  the 

beast. 

GREEN-CLO'TH  {Law)  the  compting-house  of  the  king's 
household,  so  called  because  the  table  is  always  covered 
with  a  green  cloth. 

GREEN-SILVER  (Law)  a  duty  of  one  halfpenny  paid  an- 
nually in  Writtle,  in  Essex,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

GREEN- WAX  (Law)  the  estreats  of  fines,  issues,  and  amerce- 
ments in  the  Exchequer,  delivered  to  the  sheriff  under  (he 
seal  of  that  court;  it  is  so  called  because  it  is  made  in 
green  wax. 

GREE'N-FINCH  (Orn)  a  yellowish  green  bird,  an  inha- 
bitant of  Europe,  which  builds  in  hedges,  and  lays  five  or 
six  pale  green  eggs,  with  blood-coloured  sti'eaks.  It  is  the 
Loxia  ch'oris  of  Linnaeus.  The  native  note  of  this  bird 
has  nothing  musical  in  it,  but  it  may  be  taught  to  pipe  or 
whistle  in  imitation  of  other  birds. 

GREE'N-HOUSE  (Hort.)  a  place  where  exotics  and  tender 
plants  are  sheltered  from  the  cold  and  inclement  weather, 
e2 
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GREE'N-SHANK  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  snipe,  the  Scolopax 
glottis  of  Linnaeus. 

GREEN-SI'CKNESS  (Med.)  a  disorder  incident  to  girls, 
[vide  Chlorosis] 

GREE'NWOOD  {Bot.)  the  Genista  tindoria  of  Linnaeus. 

GREGGIA  [Bot.)  the  Myrtus  Gregii  of  Linnaeus. 

GREGO'RIAN  Sti/le  [Chron.)  or  Gregorian  year,  otherwise 
called  the  New  Style ;  a  new  account  of  time  according  to 
the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  made  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1582.  [vide  Chronology'} — Gregorian  Calendar, 
the  Calendar  which  was  made  according  to  the  new  or 
Gregorian  style  of  computation. —  Gregorian  epocha,  the 
period  or  point  of  time  from  which  the  Gregorian  compu- 
tation took  place. 

GRENA'DE  (Mil.)  granade,  or  grenado,  a  little  hollow 
globe  of  iron,  &c.  filled  with  powder,  and  fired  by  a  fusee 
at  a  touch-hole,  when  it  flies  into  very  many  pieces.  Some 
grenades  are  thrown  out  of  a  mortar ;  others,  called  hand- 
grenades,  are  thrown  with  the  hand.  They  are  principally 
used  in  annoying  the  besieging  party. 

GRENADlE'llS  (Mil.)  foot  soldiers,  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  not  only  by  their  dress,  but  by  their  stature, 
being  always  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  in  the  regiment, 
for  which  reason  they  are  always  the  first  to  commence  the 
attack. 

GRE'WIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynandria, 
Order  7  Octandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
fi.ve. — Stam.  filaments  numerous  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  four-cleft. — 
Per.  berry  four-lobed ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Grewia  occidentalis, 
seu  Ulmifolia,  Elm-leaved  Grewia. —  Grexvia  populifolia, 
seu  Chadara,  Poplar-leaved  Grewia. — Grewia  asiatica, 
seu  Micros,  S;c. 
GREY  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  duck  tribe,  the  Anas  strepera 

of  Linnaeus. 

GRE'Y-HOUND  {Zool.)  a  well-known  variety  of  the  dog, 
having  a  long,  slender,  curved  body,  a  tapering  snout,  of 
the  size  of  a  wolf. 

GRI'AS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyanclria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
four. —  Stam.  Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  roundish. — 
■PiST.  germ  depressed;  style  none;  stigma  thickish.~PER. 
drupe  large;  seeds  nucleus  scored  with  eight  furrows. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Grias  caidijlora,  Anchovy 
Pear,  is  a  tree. 
GRICE  {Her.)  a  term  in  blazon  for  a  young  wild  boar. 
GRID-IRON  {Meek.)  a  utensil  for  broiling  meat. 
Grid-ikon  {Her.)  is  sometimes  borne  as  a  charge  in  coat 
armour. 

GRI'ELUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  4  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five. —  Stam.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  ovate. — Fist,  germs 
five;  style  none;  stigma  warted. —  Per.  capsules  five, 
oblong ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Grielum  ienuifolium, 
seu  Geranium,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
GRI'FFIN  {Ant.)  a  fabulous  creature.  £\\de  Gryps] 
Griffin  {Her.)  This  monstrous  creature  is  now 
represented  in  armorial  bearings  after  the 
manner  of  the  figure  given  of  it  by  the  an- 
cients, i.  e.  one  half  a  lion,  and  the  other 
half  an  eagle.  It  is  represented  either  passant 
or  segreant,  as  in  the  annexed  figure ;  he 
beareth  "  Or,  a  griffin  segreant  sable,  in  a  bor- 
dure  gides,  by  the  name  of  Boys.'" 
GRIG  {Ich.)  the  smallest  kind  of  Eel, 
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GRILL  {Ich.)  a  very  small  fish. 

GRI'NDERS  {Anat.)  the  vulgar  name  for  the  Denies  molares, 

or  large  teeth,  which  particularly  serve  for  grinding  the. 

food  in  mastication. 
GRI'NDLET  {Archceol.)  a  small  drain  or  ditch. 
GRINDLE-STONE  {Min.)  a  kind  of  whitish  gritty  stone. 
GRIND-STONE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  sand-stone,  the  Arenarius 

cos  in  the  Linnean  system,  which  is  principally  used  for 

grinding  stones. 
Grind-stone  (MecA.)  the  stone  on  which  the  edge  of  steel 

instruments  is  set,  or  sharpened. 
GRINGOLLEE'  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross, 

the  ends  of  which  turn  round  somewhat  like 

the  flooks  of  an  anchor,  as  in  the  annexed 

figure. 

GRIPE  of  a  ship  {Mar.)  the  compass,  or  sharp- 
ness of  her  stern  under  water,  especially  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  stern. 

Gripe  Stick  {Surg.)  a  stick  used  in  cutting  off  an  arm. 

TO  Gripe  {Mar.)  in  French  ctre  ardent,  is  said  of  a  ship 
when  she  runs  her  head  too  much  into  the  wind. 

GRIPES  (Mar.)  a  machine  formed  of  an  assemblage  of 
ropes,  hooks,  and  dead  eyes,  used  to  secure  the  boats  of  a 
ship  on  the  deck  at  sea. 

GRISLE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Cor.  petals 
four.  —  Si Au.  Jilaments  eight;  anthers  simple. —  Pist. 
germ  superior ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  cap' 
sule  globular ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  two  species  are,  the  Grislea  secunda,  native 
of  South  America. —  Grislea  tomentosa,  seu  Lathyrum, 
native  of  China. 
GRIST  (Husband.)  corn  ground,  or  fit  for  grinding. 
GRIT  (Husband.)  the  coarse  parts  of  meal.    Grits,  in  the 

plural,  is  the  name  for  oats  coarsely  husked,  or  ground. 
Grit  (Min.)  the  smallest  particles  of  sand  which  compose 
dust. 

GROAT  {Com.)  a  silver  coin  first  struck  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  which  was  probably  made  in  imitation  of  the 
French  gross,  that  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  largest 
silver  money  then  in  use ;  there  being  at  that  time  no 
larger  coins  than  pennies.  The  groat  has  since  been  used 
only  as  a  money  of  account  equal  in  value  to  four  pence. 

GROATS  {Lata)  a  vulgar  name  for  the  allowance  to  pri- 
soners for  debt,  which  was  formerly  4cf.  a  day. 

GRO'CERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  were  incorpo- 
rated in  1344'  by  the  name  of  grocers,  having 
been  previously  known  by  the  name  of  Pep- 
perers.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure, "  Argent,  achevr en  gules, between 
six  cloves  in  chief,  and  three  in  base  sable." 

GROG  (Mar.)  a  term  particularly  applied  to  rum  mixed 
with  water,  without  any  sugar. 

GRO'GRAM  {Com.)  stuff  woven  with  a  large  woof  and 
rough  pile,  consisting  of  stuff  and  silk. 

GROIN  (Arcltit.)  the  hollow  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
two  or  more  vaults  crossing  each  other.  Groins  are  either 
regular  or  irregular.  —  Regidar  Groins  are  those  which 
have  the  same  diameter. — Irregular  Groins  are  formed  by 
one  arch,  being  a  semicircle,  &c.  the  other  an  ellipsis. 

GRO'MA  (Ant.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  out  ground. 
Hygin.  de  Castramet. ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.  Nonn.  1. 1. 

GRO'MMETS  (Mar.)  small  rings  fastened  with  staples  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  yard,  to  which  the  lines  called  the 
laskets  and  caskets  are  tied  and  made  fast. 

GRO'MWELL  (Bot.)  the  Lithospermim  of  Linnaeus. 

GRO'NNA  (Archceol.)  a  deep  pit,  or  bog,  out  of  which  turf 
was  dug  to  be  burnt,  //ouei^.  438;  Man.  Angl.  torn.  I, 
p.  243, 
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GRONO'VIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  erect. — PisT.  germ 
inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berry  dry; 
seed  single. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  annual,  as  the  Gronovia 
scnndens,  Climbing  Gronovia. 

GROOM  [Laiv]  is  commonly  taken  for  an  inferior  servant, 
particularly  one  who  looks  after  horses ;  but  in  certain 
cases  for  officers  of  the  court,  as  the  Groom  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  Sfc.  which  latter  is  a  great 
officer  of  the  King's  household,  who  takes  charge  of  the 
King's  wardrobe.  Lex.  Constititt.  p.  182. — Groom  Porter, 
an  officer  of  the  King  s  household,  who  has  the  direction 
of  the  royal  games. 

GROOVE  (Carpent.)  a  channel  cut  in  wood,  stone,  &c. 

Groove  (Min.)  a  deep  hole,  or  pit,  sunk  in  the  ground  to 
search  for  minerals. 

GRO'PING  {Sport.)  a  manner  of  fishing  by  putting  one's 
hands  into  water-holes. 

GROS  {Mil.)  French  for  a  body,  as  un  gros  de  cavaiarie,  a 
body  of  cavalry ;  le  gros  d'une  armee,  the  main  body  of  an 
army. 

GROSCHE'N  {Com.)  or  gute  groschen,  a  German  money  of 
account,  24  of  which  go  to  a  Rix-Dollar. 

GROSS  {Latv)  absolute,  entire,  not  depending  on  another. 
—A  villain  in  gross,  was  such  a  servile  person  as  was  not 
appendant  or  annexed  to  the  lord,  or  the  manor. — Com- 
mon  in  gross,  gross  common,  or  common  at  large,  such  as 
is  neither  appendant  nor  appurtenant  to  land,  but  is  an- 
nexed to  a  man's  person :  so  likewise — Advoivson  in  Gross, 
in  distinction  from  Advowson  appendant.    Co.  Lit.  120. 

Gross  {Com.)  a  quantity  of  twelve  dozen. — Gross  weight, 
the  whole  weight  of  goods,  including  the  dust,  dross, 
chest,  bags,  &c.  mixed  with  or  containing  them. 

GROSSE  Bois  {Latv)  i.  e.  great  wood  ;  such  wood  as  by  the 
common  law  is  reputed  timber.    2  lust.  642. 

GROSSULA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Ceanthiis  asiaticus  of  Linnaeus. 

GRO'SSUS  {Bot.)  an  unripe  fig. 

GROTE'SQUE  {Paint,  8^c.)  in  French  grotesque,  Italian 
grotesco  ;  ornamental  work  of  foliage  and  capricious  figures, 
resembling  Arabesques. 

GRO'VELLING  (Sport.)  a  deer  is  said  to  feed  grovelling 
when  she  feeds  lying  on  her  belly. 

GROUND  Annual  (Law)  a  ground-rent  payable,  according 
to  the  Scotch  law,  out  of  the  ground  before  the  tenement 
in  a  burgh  is  built. 

Ground  {Archit.)  or  Ground-plot,  the  piece  of  ground  se- 
lected for  building  u^on.— Ground-joists,  the  joists  which 
rest  upon  sleepers  laid  upon  the  ground,  or  on  bricks,  prop- 
stones,  dwarf-walls,  &c.  —  Ground-plan,  the  plan  of  the 
story  of  a  house  on  the  same  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground. — Ground-plates,  the  outermost  pieces  of  timber 
lying  in  or  near  the  ground,  and  framed  into  one  another 
with  mortices  and  tenons  of  the  joists,  the  summer  and 
girders.  —  Ground-sill,  the  lowest  horizontal  timber  on 
which  the  exterior  wall  is  erected.  It  is  otherwise  called 
the  ground-plate.  —  Ground-ivork,  the  same  as  founda- 
tion. 

Ground  {Mil.)  the  field  or  place  of  action.  "  To  take 
ground,"  is  said  of  a  battalion  when  it  extends  in  any 
given  direction — Ground  aj-ms  !  a  word  of  command  for 
the  soldiers  to  lay  their  arms  down  on  the  ground. 

Ground  {Mus.)  any  composition  in  which  the  bass  is  per- 
petually repeated  to  the  continual  varying  of  the  melody. 

Ground  {Perspect.)  the  surface  on  which  the  figures  and 
other  objects  are  raised,  or  represented. 

TO  Ground  a  Ship  (Mar.)  to  lay  her  on  her  side,  in  order  to 
bream,  or  to  repair  her. 


GROU'NDAGE  (Loru)  a  tribute  paid  for  the  ground  that 

a  ship  stands  on  in  port. 
GROU'ND-ANGLING  {Sport.)  fishing  under  water  with  a 

float. 

GROU'ND- JOISTS  {Build.)  \k\e  Joists. 
GROUND-I'VY  {Bot.)  the  Glechoma  hederacea  of  Linnaeus, 
a  shrub. 

GROUND-NUT  {Bot.)  the  Arachis,  an  annual. 

GROUND-PINE  {Bot.)  the  Teucrium  Chamcepitys. 

GROUND-RAT  AN  {Bot.)  the  Rhapis  flabelliformis. 

GROUNDSEL  {Bot.)  the  Senecio  vulgaris,  an  annual. 

GROU'ND-PLAN  (Archit.)  vide  Ground. 

GROU'ND-PLATE  (Archit.)  \[de  Ground. 

GROU'ND-PLOT  {Archit.)  vide  Ground. 

GROU'ND-PLUMBING  (Spori.)  the  finding  out  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  fishing. 

GROU'NDLING  (Ich.)  the  Cobitis  tcenia  of  Linnaeus,  a 
fish  so  called  because  it  keeps  under  stones  in  small 
brooks.  It  makes  a  hissing  noise  when  handled,  and  feeds 
on  worms  and  the  spawn  of  other  fish. 

GROU'ND  SILL  {Archit.)  mde  Ground. 

GROU'ND-TACKLE  {Mar.)  a  general  name  for  all  ropes 
and  furniture  belonging  to  the  anchors,  or  employed  in 
securing  a  ship  in  a  road  or  harbour. — Ground-tier,  vide 
Tier. — Ground-timbers,  timbers  which  lie  on  the  keel.— 
Ground-xuays,  large  pieces  of  timber  laid  across  the  ship, 
or  dock,  to  place  the  blocks  upon. 

GROU'ND-TOW  (Mech.)  the  loose  hemp  that  comes  from 
the  sides  of  the  hatchellers  and  spinners  in  hemp-making. 

GROU'ND-WAYS  (Mar.)  vide  Ground. 

GROUP  {Paint.)  a  knot  or  assemblage  of  figures  which,  by 
the  appeai'ance  of  light  and  shade,  appear  to  have  a  con- 
nexion with  each  other. 

Group  (Mus.)  a  word  formerly  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of 
diminution  of  long  notes^  for  the  purpose  of  embellish- 
ment. 

GROUPA'DE  (Man.)  a  lofty  kind  of  manege  higher  than 
the  ordinary  curvet. 

GROUSE  (Urn.)  a  bird  larger  than  a  partridge,  but  other- 
wise very  similar  in  appearance.  It  inhabits  the  moun- 
tainous and  woody  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  soli- 
tary, except  in  breeding  time,  when  it  is  very  inattentive 
to  its  safety,  and  easily  caught.  It  is  classed  by  Linnaeus 
under  the  genus  Tetrao,  with  the  partridge  and  the  quail. 
Grouse  are  called  by  sportsmen  red  and  black  heath-game. 

GROWING  (Mar.)  implies  the  direction  of  the  cable  to- 
wards the  anchors.  "  The  cable  grows  on  the  star-board 
bow,"  i.  e.  stretches  towards  the  starboard  or  right  side. 

GROWME  (Mech.)  a  machine  to  stretch  woollen  cloth  on 
after  it  is  woven  ;  mentioned  in  statute  43,  Ed.  3,  c.  10. 

GROWTH  Halfpenny  (Law)  a  rate  paid  in  some  places  for 
tithe  of  every  fat  beast. 

GRUA'RIA  (Archceol.)  the  principal  officers  of  the  forest. 

GRUB  (Ent.)  another  name  for  the  maggot. 

TO  Grub  {Husband.)  to  delve  or  dig  up  trees  by  the  roots. 

GRU'BAGE  {Husband.)  Grubbage,  or  Grub-axe,  a  tool  for 
grubbing  up  roots. 

GRUBS  {Med.)  a  kind  of  small  white  unctuous  pimples  or 
tumours  rising  on  the  face,  chiefly  on  the  alae  of  the  nose. 

GRU'MA  {Chem.)  the  tartar  of  wine. 

GRUiME  (Med.)  grumus,  a  concreted  clot  of  blood,  milk,  or 
any  other  substance. 

GRU'MOUS  blood  (Med.)  that  which  is  too  thick  for  circu- 
lation. 

Grumous  roots  (Bot.)  those  which  are  composed  of  several 

knobs,  as  the  Asphodel  and  Pile-Wort. 
GRU'MUS  {Med.)  vide  Grume. 
GRU'PPO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  a  trill  or  shake. 
GRUS  {Astron.)  the  Crane,  one  of  the  new.  constellations, 

containing  13  stars. 
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Gnus  {Oni.)  is  the  Crane,  or  the  Ardea  grus  of  Linnaeus. 

GKUTUM  {Med.)  a  hard  white  tubercle  of  the  skin,  resem- 
bling a  millet-seed  in  size  and  appearance. 

GKY'LLUS  [Bat.)  the  Andropngon  gri/llics  of  Linnseus. 

GiiYLLUs  (Eld.)  a  genus  of  heniipterous  insects,  having  the 
head  inflected,  and  hind  legs  formed  for  leaping.  It  com- 
prehends the  Locust  and  Cricket  tribe. 

GRY'PHIERS  [Sjirg.)  an  instrument  for  extracting  the  mole 
out  of  the  uterus. 

GRY'PHUS  (Alch.)  a  name  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 

GRY'POSIS  (Med.)  ypuViwiri;,  an  incurvation  of  the  nails. 

GRYPS  {Myth.)  y^u^,  a  fabulous  creature,  half 
an  eagle  and  half  a  lion,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  having  the  body  and  paws  of  a  lion, 
and  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  to  express  strength 
and  swiftness  combined.  The  poets  feign 
that  Apollo  had  his  chariot  drawn  by  griffins. 

GU'ABAM  {Bot.)  a  sweet  and  cooling  fruit  which  grows  in 
the  East  Indies. 

GUA'BI  pocacH  pica  {Bot.)  the  Mimosa  vaga  of  Linnaeus. 

GUACA'TANA  {Bot.)  a  plant  of  New  Spain,  effectual  in 
the  haemorrhoids. 

GUAIABA'RA  {Boi)  a  tree  of  Hispaniola. 

GUAIA'BO  {Bot.)  the  Psidium  pomiferum  L.\nnse\is. 

GUAJA'CUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \Q  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  perianth  ^we-leawedi. — Covl.  petals 

five. — AM.  filaments  subulate;  anthers  oblong. — PiST. 
germ  broader;  style  short;  stigma  simple. — Per.  cap- 
sules two  ;  seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Guajacum  offici- 
nale. Officinal  Guajacum,  or  Lignum  Vitas,  native  of  the 
West  Indies. — Guajacum  ajrum,  Gidlandinoides,  Acacia, 
Schotia,  Theodora,  &c.  Cliis.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Raii 
Hist. 

GUA JA'VA  {Bot.)  the  Psidium  pyrierum  of  Linnasus, 
GUAICA'NA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Diospyros. 
GUAJE'RA  {Bot.)  the  Chrysobalanus  Icaco  of  Linnaeus. 
GUAN  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  Guana,  about  two  feet  six  inches 

long,  the  Penelope  cristata  of  Linnaeus. 
GUA'NA  {Zool.)  a  sort  of  lizard  inhabiting  India,  and  the 

warmer  parts  of  America.    It  is  the  Lacerta  guana  et 

calotes  of  Linnasus. 
GUANABA'NUS  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Annona  of  Linnasus. 
GU'AO  {Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  Comocladia  dentata  of 

Linnaeus. 

GUAPARA'IBA  {Bot.)  the  Mangrove-tree,  the  Rhizophora 
gymnorrhiza  of  Linnaeus.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

GUARANTE'E  {Polit.)  a  prince  or  power  appointed  by 
stipulating  parties,  to  see  that  articles  of  agreement  are 
performed  on  each  side. 

Guarantee  (Lau')  he  whom  the  warranter  undertakes  to 
indemnify,  or  secure  from  damage. 

GUARD  (Laiv)  in  Latin  custodia,  French  garde,  custody, 
or  care  of  defence.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  children,  and  sometimes  for  a  writ  of  wardship,  as 
droit  de  garde,  ejectione  de  garde,  and  ravishment  de  garde, 
F.N.B.VA9. 

Ghard  {Mil.)  the  duty  of  guarding  or  defending  any  post  or 
person  from  being  surprized  by  an  enemy.  The  term  Guard 
is  also  taken  for  the  soldiers  who  perform  the  office  of  guard- 
ing, which  are  distinguished  into — Lije,  Horse,  and  Foot- 
guards,  troops  kept  to  guard  the  king's  person,  which  are 
collectively  called  Household  Troops. —  Yeome7i  of  the 
guards,  a  kind  of  foot  guards,  first  raised  by  Henry  VII.  in 
1485,  for  the  defence  of  the  King's  person. — Advanced- 
guard  or  Van-guard,  a  party  of  either  horse  or  foot  that 
ntarches  before  a  considerable  body  to  give  notice  of  any 
approaching  danger. — Rear-guard,  that  part  of  the  army 
which  brings  up  the  rear  in  a  march.    Rear-Guard  is  also 


a  corporal's  guard,  placed  in  the  rear  of  a  regiment  to 
keep  good  order  in  that  part  of  the  camp.— Main-guard, 
that  from  which  all  other  guards  are  detached.  Piquet- 
guard,  a  given  number  of  horse  always  in  readiness,  in  case 
of  an  alarm,  to  begin  the  attack  if  necessary.— P>-o^'os^ 
guard,  an  officer's  guard  that  attends  the  provost  in  his 
rounds  to  prevent  desertion,  &c.— Quarter-guard,  soldiers 
entrusted  with  the  guard  of  a  \)0%t.~ Grand-guard,  a  guard 
composed  of  three  or  four  squadrons  of  horse,  commanded 
by  a  field  officer,  posted  about  a  mile  from  the  camp  on 
the  right  and  left  wings  towards  the  enemy. — Post-guard, 
a  guard  detached  from  the  main-guard.— G;<ar(/-roow,  a 
room  where  guards  are  stationed  for  a  given  time. — Stan- 
dard-guard, a  small  guard  under  a  corporal,  which  mounts 
on  foot  in  front  of  each  regiment. 

Guard  {Fenc.)  a  posture  proper  to  defend  the  body  from 
the  sword  of  the  antagonist. 

GUA'RDANT  {Her.)  vide  Gardant. 

GUA'RDIAN  (Lrtw)  custos,  one  who  hath  the  charge  of 
any  person  or  thing.  Guardians  are  distinguished  into — 
Guardians  by  nature,  as  the  father  or  the  mother. — Guar- 
dians for  nurture,  one  appointed  by  the  ordinary  to  take 
care  of  the  infant's  person  and  property. — Guardian  in 
socage,  otherwise  called  guardians  by  the  common  law,  the 
next  of  kin  who  acts  in  cases  where  the  minor  is  entitled  to 
lands. — Guardian  by  statute,  or  testamentary  guardian,  one 
appointed  according  to  the  statute  of  12  Car.  2,  c.  24.— 
Customary  guardian,  as  the  guardian  of  orphans  by  custom 
in  London  and  other  boroughs. — Guardians  by  election  of 
the  xmrd,  w-hen,  from  a  defect  in  the  law,  a  minor  finds 
himself  unprovided  with  a  guardian. — Guardian  by  appoint- 
ment is  either  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court. —  Guardian  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  vide  Warden.— 
Guardian  of  the  Spiritualities,  he  who  collects  the  spiritu- 
alities of  any  bishopric  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. — 
Guardian  of  the  Temporalities,  the  person  to  whose  custody 
a  vacant  see  or  abbey  was  entrusted  by  the  king,  who,  as 
steward  of  the  goods  and  profits,  was  to  give  an  account  to 
the  escheator,  and  the  latter  into  the  Exchequer. 

GUARE'RVA-OBA  {Bot.)  vide  Cucumis. 

GUARI'RIGUIMYMIA  {Bot.)  the  Bignonia  pentaphylla  of 
Linnaeus. 

GUA'SSEM  {Med.)  black  scorbutic  spots  spoken  of  by 
Avicenna. 

GUASTA  LLA'NI  {Ecc.)  a  religious  order  of  monks  and  nuns, 
instituted  by  the  countess  of  Guastalla  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

GUA'VA  (Bot.)  the  Psidium  pyriferum  ofluinnaeus. 

GU'DGEON  {Ich.)  a  fresh-water-fish  of  the  carp  kind,  the 
Cyprinus  gobio  of  Linnaeus,  having  a  narrow-spotted  body, 
which  varies  its  colour  with  age.  It  is  very  tenacious  of 
life,  and  its  flesh  is  very  white  and  deUcious. 

GU'DGEONS  {Mar.)  Rudder-irons. 

GUE'LPHIC  Order  {Her.)  a  new  military  order  of  Hanover, 
instituted  in  1815,  entitled  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic 
Order. 

GUELPHS  {Polit.)  and  Ghibelines,  two  potent  factions  in 

Italy,  the  former  of  which  took  part  with  the  emperor  of 

Germany,  and  the  latter  with  the  Pope. 
GUE'RITE  {Fort.)  a  small  tower  of  stone  or  wood  generally 

upon  the  point  of  a  bastion,  or  on  the  angles  of  the 

shoulder  to  hold  a  centinel. 
GUE'ST-ROPE  {Mar.)  a  rope  by  which  the  boat  is  kept 

steady  while  she  is  in  tow. 
GUE'STE  {Com.)  a  long  measure  in  the  Mogul's  dominions, 

equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  Dutch  aune. 
GUE'ZE  (Com.)  a  Persian  long  measure,  equal  to  two  feet 

and  upwards. 

GUIDE  {Mies.)  a  name  given  to  that  note  in  a  figure  which 
leads  off,  and  announces  the  subject. 


GUL 


GUN 


GUIDO'N  (Mil.)  a  standard  anciently  used  by  the  King's 
life-guards. 

Guidon  (Mus.)  French  for  a  direct,    [vide  D/red] 
GUI'DNIA  (Bot.)  the  Guarea  trichilioides. 
GUILANDI'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria.  Order  !  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.   'perianth  five-leaved. —  Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam,  filaments  subulate  ;  anthers  oblong. 
— PisT.  germ  oblong ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  legume  one-celled  ;  seeds  globular. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Guilandina  bonduc, 
Bonduc  magnus,  seu  Lohus,  Yellow  Bonduc  or  Nicker^ 
tree. — Guilandina  bonducella,  seu  Crista,  Grey  Bonduc. 
Guilandina  moringa,   Moringa  hyperanthera,  Balanus, 
seu  Lignum,   Smooth  Bonduc.     Baidi.  Pin.;  Park. 
Theal.;  Raii  Hint. 
Guilandina  is  also  the  Guiacum  afrum  of  Linnaeus. 
GUILD  (Latu)  a  fraternity  or  company,  so  called  because 
every  one  was  guildan,  i.  e.  to  pay  something  towards  the 
d-iarge  and  support  of  the  company.    Also  a  tribute,  tax, 
or  amercement.    27  Ed.  3  ;  11  H.  6. — Guild  Rents,  rents 
payable  to  the  crown  by  any  guild  or  fraternity. 
GUl'LDA  Mercatoria  (Law)  or  the  Merchants'  Guild,  a  li- 
cence or  privilege  granted  to  merchants,  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  hold  certain  pleas  of  land,  &c.    37  Ed.  3,  &c. 
GUI'LDER  (Com.)  another  name  for  the  Florin. 
GUILDHA'LDA  Teutonicorum  {Law)   the  fraternity  of 
Easterling  merchants  in  London,  called  the  Still-yard. 
Stat.  22,  H.  8,  c.  8. 
GUILE  of  Ale  and  Beer  {Husband.)  the  quantity  of  beer 
.    brewed  at  one  time. 

Guile  of'  August  {Ecc.)  a  festival  celebrated  on  the  first  of 
August,  the  day  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula. 

GUILLOTI'NE  {Polit.)  a  decapitating  machine  which  was 
introduced  into  France  during  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution.    Its  use  has  been  since  discontinued, 

GUI'LLEMOT  {Orn.)  a  sea-fowl,  having  a  slender  tongue 
tlie  size  of  the  bill ;  the  Colymbus  grylle.  Sec.  of  Linnaeus. 

GUI'NEA  {Com.)  an  English  gold  coin,  so  called  from 
Guinea,  in  Africa,  because  the  first  guineas  that  were 
struck  were  of  gold  from  that  country.  It  was  at  first  only 
of  20s.  value,  it  then  rose  to  21s.  6d.  and  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  21s.  which  value  it  has  retained  ever  since.  It 
was  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  [vide  Coin- 
ing'] 

GUI'NEA-HEN  {Orn)  an  African  bird,  the  Numidia  me- 
leagris  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  domesticated  in  Europe,  and 
makes  a  harsh  unpleasant  cry. 

GuiNEA-HEN  (Bot.)  the  Petiveria  of  Linnaeus.  —  Guinea- 
Pepper,  the  Capsicum  annuum. — Guinea- Wheat,  the  Zea 
Mayo. 

GUI'NEA-PIG  {Zool.)  an  animal  betwixt  a  rabbit  and  a 
mouse,  the  Cavia  cobaya  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  Brazil,  but  domesticated  in  Europe.  It  is  per- 
petually restless  when  awake,  running  to  and  fro,  grunting, 
or  eating.  It  feeds  on  vegetables,  drinks  water,  has  two 
teats,  and  brings  forth  young  many  times  a  year. 

GUISARMIE'RS  {Mil.)  French  for  a  body  of  free  archers, 
or  bowmen,  so  called  from  the  guisarme,  a  sort  of  javelin, 
which  was  used  in  hunting  the  boar. 

GUITA'RRE  {Mus.)  Italian  for  a  stringed  instrument, 
sorrewhat  larger  than  a  violin. 

GULES  {Her.)  probably  from  the  Persian  ^WJ,  P  " 

a  rose,   or  rose  colour;  is  a  name  for  the  j  ; 
colour  of  red,  which  is  represented  by  per-  ! 
pendicular  lines  in  engraving,  as  in  the  an-  i.  i  r     i  i  i 
•    nexed  figure. 

GULF  {Geog.)  a  part  of  the  sea  that  runs  be-  ^^p^^ 

tween  two  lands  called  streights. 
GULL  {Orn.)  or  Sea-Gull,  a  bird  with  a  light  body  and 
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long  wings,  the  Larus  of  Lijinaeus,  which  is  very  vora- 
cious, feeding  on  fish  and  carrion. 

GU'LLING  {Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  the  pin  of  a  block  or 
pulley  when  it  eats  into  the  shiver,  or  for  the  yard  when  it 
eats  into  the  mast. 

GU'LLY  (Geog.)  any  hollow  which  has  been  made  by  run- 
ning water. 

GULLY-HOLE  (Mech.)  the  hole  at  the  grate  of  a  street 
channel  where  the  water  passes  off. 

GUM  (Bot.)  gummi,  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  which 
exudes  through  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  and  hardens  on 
the  surface.  Chemists  reckon  those  only  to  be  gums 
which  are  soluble  in  water.  Those  soluble  only  in  spirits 
are  called  resins,  and  those  of  a  middle  nature  gum-resins. 
The  principal  sorts  of  gums  are  the — Gum-Arabic,  called 
simply  gum,  by  way  of  distinction,  is  the  juice  of  the 
Acacia. — Gum-  Ammoniac,  so  called  from  Ammonia,  whence 
it  was  first  brought. — Gum-Lac,  the  juice  of  the  Croton 
laccifera. — Gum-Copal,  Elemi,  Tragacantha,  &c.  [vide 
('opal,  &c.] 

GU'xMA  (Ckem.)  Mercury. 

GU'M-BOJL  {Med.)  \ide  Pandis. 

GU'MMA  {Med.)  a  strumous  tumour  on  the  periosteum  of 

a  bone. 
GU'MMI  (Bot.)  vide  Gum. 

GUMS  (Anat.)  gingivce,  the  vascular  and  elastic  substance 
that  covers  the  alveolar  arches  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaws,  and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

GUN  (Mil.)  any  sort  of  fire-arms  or  offensive  weapons  with 
which  shot,  bullets,  &c.  are  discharged. — Great  Guns  are 
the  same  as  cannon. — The  Evening  gun,  or  the  Morning 
gun,  are  those  pieces  of  ordnance  which  are  fired  morning 
and  evening,  to  give  notice  to  the  drums  and  trumpets  to 
sound  the  retreat  and  the  reveille. — Gun-fire,  the  time  at 
which  the  morning  or  evening  gun  is  fired. — Gun-metal, 
for  brass  guns,  is  composed  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  tin 
to  one  hundred  pounds  of  copper. — Gun-powder,  a  com- 
position of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal. —  Gun-shoty 
the  distance  of  the  point  blank  range  of  a  shot  from  a  can- 
non.— Gun-taclde,  the  ropes,  blocks,  &c.  affixed  to  the 
carriage  of  a  gun. 

GUN-BOAT  {Mar.)  a  boat  generally  made  with  a  flat 
bottom,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  floating  battery. 

GUNDE'LIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1 9  Sj/H^eH(?s««, 
Order  5  Polygamia  segregata. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
AM.  filaments  five;  anthers  long. — Pist.  germ  ovate; 
style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  solitary  ; 
rec.  common. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Gundelia 
Tournefortii,  Eryngium,  seu  Silybum,  native  of  the 
Levant. 

GU'N-FIRE  {Mil.)  vide  Gun. 
GU'N-METAL  {Mil.)  vide  Gun. 
GU'NNEL  (Mar.)  vide  Gunwale. 

GU'NNER  (Mil.)  the  lowest  rank-^f  private  men  in  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery. — Master-gunner,  one  selected 
from  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  artillery  to  take 
charge  of  the  ordnance,  &-c. 

GUNNERA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Ernest 
Gunnerus,  Bishop  of  Drontheim,  Class  20  Gynandria, 
Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  amcnt  verticelled. — CoR.  none. 
Stam.  filaments  two ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  styles  two ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none ;  seeds  single. 

Species.    The   single  species  is  the   Gunnera  perpensa, 
Perpemum,  Petasites,  seu  Blitum,  Marsli  Marygold- 
leaved  Gunnera,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope., 
GU'NNERY  {Mil.)  the  art  of  determining  the  motions  of 

bodies  shot  from  cannon,  &c. 
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GU'N-POWDER  (Mil.)  vide  Gu„. 

GUN-POWDER-PLOT  (Esc.)  a  festival  kept  on  the  fifth 
of  November,  for  the  happy  dehverance  of  King  James  I. 
and  tlie  estates  of  the  realm",  by  the  discovery  of  the  Gun- 
Powder-Plot. 

GU'X-SHOT  (.W.)  videG««. 

Gt-  '^/STONE  (Her.)  an  ancient  name  for  the  pellet. 

GU'XTER'S  CHAIN  [Mat/i.)  an  instrument  made  use  of 
in  surveying  land,  so  called  from  its  inventor  Mr,  Gunter, 

Geometry  Professor  at  Gresham  College  Guiiter's  lines, 

lines  of  numbers  employed  in  performing  arithmetical 
operations — Gunfer's  quadrant,  an  instrument  for  finding 
the  hour  of  the  day,  the  azimuth,  &c.—Gu!iter's  scale,  a 
large  scale  for  resolving  questions  in  plain  sailing. 

GU'XWALE  (Mar.)  or  Giumel,  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
sides,  from  the  half  deck  to  the  forecastle:  also,  the  lower 
part  of  diat  port  where  any  ordnance  is. 

GU'PPAX  (Com.)  a  weight  used  in  the  straights  of  Ma- ! 
lacca. 

GU'RGES  {Her.)  a  whirlpool,  borne  as  a  charge  in  coats  | 
of  arms. 

GURGY'PTIXG  {Falc.)  a  term  apphed  to  a  hawk  when 
it  is  stiff  and  choked  up. 

GU'RXARD  (IchI)  a  sort  of  sea  fish,  the  Tnrria  of  Lin- { 
nseus,  remarkable  for  having  articulate  appendages  to  the  i 
ventral  and  pectoral  fins,  "it  feeds  on  crabs  and  testa- 
ceous animals,  and  its  flesh  is  verv  good. 

GUSSET  [Her.)  an  abatement  in  coat  armour,  [vide  Abate- 
ment'] 

GUSTATO'RII  (Anat.)  vide  Hypoghssi. 
GUSTATO'RIUS  {Anat.\  a  name  for  the  third  maxillarj- 

branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerv  es. 
GUSTA'VIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadel- 

phia,  Order  8  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — Cor. petals  six. — STA>r. 
Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ  infe- 
rior ;  style  conical ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  berry  subglo- 
bose ;  beans  several. 
Species,    The  single  species,  the  Gustavia  angii^ia,  seu 
J^paran-diba,  is  a  tree. 
GU'STO  Italian  for  taste,  as  con  gusto,  with  taste. 

GUSTO'SO  an  Itahan  word,  signifying  with  taste. 

GU'STUS  (Med.)  the  organ  of  taste. 
GUT  [^lar.)  the  opening  of  a  river  or  brook. 
GU'TTA  {Bot.)  the  Gambogia  giitta  of  Linuceus. 
GuTTA   (Med.)  a  drop ;  a  mode  of  administering  liquid 
medicines.    Gutta  was  also  formerly  the  name  of  the  apo- 
plexy, from  the  supposition  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a 
drop  of  blood  falling  from  the  brain  upon  the  heart. — 
Gutta  opaca,  a  name  for  the  cataract. — Gutta  serena,  vide 
Amaurosis. — Gutta  nigrcB,  or  Black  Drops,  a  secret  prepa- 
ration of  opium. — Guttce  rosacece,  red  spots  upon  the  face 
and  nose. 

GUTT/E  (Archit.)  the  name  of  six  small  drops,  resem- 
bling bells  in  form,  below  each  triglyph  in  the  architrave 
of  the  Doric  order.    T'itiiiv.  1.  i,  c.  1. 

GUTTA'LIS  (Anat.)  vide  Arytcenoides. 

GUTTE'E  (Her.)  or  Gutty,  from  the  Latin  gutta,  a  drop; 
an  epithet  for  a  field  or  bearing  filled  with  drops,  which 
alter  their  denomination  according  to  the  tincture  they  are 

of,  as  Guttee  de  Lannes,  i.  e.  drops  of  tears  ^  

when  they  are  blue,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  ^^^-^^^^ 
he  beareth,  "  sable,  a  turnip  proper,  a  chief 
or,  guttee  de  larmes,  by  the  name  of  Dam- 
inant,  of  Suffolk."  So,  likewise, — Guttee  de 
Poix,  drops  of  pitch  for  the  black  drops. — 
Guttee  d'Eau,  drops  of  water  for  the  white. — 
Guttee  de  sang,  drops  of  blood  for  the  red. — GvMee  d'or, 
drops  of  gold  for  the  yellow. 
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GU'TTER-LEDGE  (Mar.)  a  cross  bar  laid  along  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  hatchway  in  some  vessels  to  support  the 
covers.  '  ^ 

GUTT'ERA  (ArchceoL)  a  gutter  or  water-spout 

Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1.  1,  c  9 
GUTTURAL  LETTERS  (Gram.)  letters  which  are  pro- 

nounced  with  the  throat. 
GU^  E  de  Bonds  (Fort.)  the  same  as  a  single  tenaille. 

\  ^-^"^"'"•^  ^°P^  ^^^^  to  keep  steady  any  weighty 

body.  2.  A  tackle  for  confining  a  boom  fonva'rd.  3.  A 
large  slack  rope,  extending  from'the  head  of  the  mainmast 
to  the  head  of  the  foremast,  for  the  support  of  any  tackle 
^  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded  or  unloaded. 
GcY  (Com.)  an  Indian  measure  answering  to  the  English 
yard. 

GL'ZES  (Her.)  a  name  for  roundies  when  they  are  san- 
guine. 

GVVABR-MERCHED  [Lai,)  a  British  word  for  a  fine  or 
pa^-ment  made  to  the  lords  of  some  manors  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  their  tenants'  daughters,  or  otherwise,  on  their 
committiniT  incontinency. 

GWALSTOW  (ArchcEol.)  a  place  of  execution.  Leor.  H.  1, 
c.  11. 

GWAYF  (La-v)  goods  left  in  the  highway  by  felons,  which 

were  forfeited  to  the  King  or  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
G\yrNTAD  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  salmon. 

GI'BING  {Mar.)  the  act  of  shifting  a  boom-sail  from  one 

side  of  the  mast  to  the  other. 
GILPUT  {ArchceoL)  the  name  of  a  court  held  every  three 

weeks  in  the  Pathbew,  a  hundred  of  Warwickshire. 
G\'LT-\MTE  (Archceol.)  a  compensation  or  amends  for 

trespass.    LL.  Edgar.  Reg.  Anno.  964. 
GYMXA'XDRA  (Bot.)  the  Barfsia  symriandra  of  Linnaeus. 
GYMXA'NTHES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mo- 

noecia.  Order  S  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  ament  compound. — Cor.  none. 

Stam.  jilaments  naked  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 

roundish  ;  style  scarcely  any  ;  stigma  roundish  Per. 

capsule  three-valved  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Gymnanthes 

lucida  et  ellipta,  natives  of  the  "West  Indies. 
GYMXA'SIARCH  (Ant.)  yjjjjtcca-iiifx/ii,  the  governor  of  a 

school  or  college.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  42. 
G\MNA'SILM  (Ant.)  yvujfxa-isr^  a.T«  Ts  yvuitaCut,  i.  e.  from 
exercising  naked ;  a  place  where  wrestlers  and  other  game- 
sters exercised  themselves  in  their  several  feats  of  agility  ; 
whence  it  was  afterwards  taken  for  a  pubhc  school  where 
the  mind  was  exercised  after  a  like  manner.  Thucyd.  1.  5, 
c.  82;  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  2,  c.  5  ;  1.  1,  c.  13,  &c.;  Plin.L  7, 
c.  37;  Plin.  1.  1,  ep.  22. 
GY'MXA'STICS  (Med.)  yj/Mnci-iy^.^  that  part  of  physic  which 

teaches  how  to  preserve  health  by  means  of  exercise. 
GYMXO'SOPHISTS  (Phil.)  v^,""V«?ir*<,  a  sect  of  Indian 
philosophers  who  always  went  naked  and  hved  a  solitary 
life. 

GYMNOSPE'RM-E^  (Bot.)  from  yvubiee,  naked,  and  c-TipiMc, 
seed;  an  epithet  for  plants  having  their  seeds  naked,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  have  their  seeds  inclosed  in  a 
capsule  or  other  vessel. 

GYMXOSPEaUIIA  (Bot.)  the  Verticillatce  of  Ray,  and 
the  Labiati  of  Tournefort ;  the  name  of  the  First  Order  in 
the  Class  Didynamia  in  Linnaeus'  Artificial  Arrangement, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have  four  stamens, 
namely,  two  middle  ones  shorter  than  the  two  outer  ones 
within  a  ringent  flower,  succeeded  by  four  naked  seeds, 
[vide  Didynamia"] 

GY'MXOTHO'RAX  [Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Apodal 
Order,  having  an  eel-shaped  body  and  no  pectoral  fin. 

GYMXO'TUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Apodal  Order, 
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having  a  head  with  lateral  opercula,  two  tentacula  at  the 

upper  lip ;  body  compressed. 
GYN/E'CIA  {Med.)  yw«,iKlu,  the  menses. 
GYNiECE'UM  {Ant.)  yv^caxiTov,  a  place  of  privacy  set  apart 

in  a  building  for  the  women.     Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  10. 
GYNiE'CIUM  {Chem.)  a  name  for  antimony,  because  it 

was  used  by  the  women  in  painting  their  eyelids. 
GYNiECOMA'STON  {Med.)  ywctMofjua-io, ;  an  epithet  for  an 

enormous  increase  in  the  breasts  of  women.  Gal. 
GYNiECOMA'STOS  (Med.)  vf^«i«of^a«-«5 ;  an  epithet  for  a 

man  having  turgid  breasts  like  those  of  a  woman.  Paul. 

Mginet.  1.  6,  c.  46. 
GYN^COMY'STAX  {Anat.)  the  hair  on  the  female  pu- 
denda. 

GYNA'NDRIA  {Bot.)  from  yvn,,  a  woman,  and  'an^,  a  man  ; 
the  name  of  the  twentieth  Class  in  the  Linnean  Artificial 
System,  containing  all  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers 
which  have  the  stamens  growing  upon  the  style.  It  con- 
sists of  four  orders,  namely,  Diandria,  Triandria,  Hexan- 
dria,  and  Dodecnndria.  Among  the  genera  is  the  Orchis ; 
Aristolochia,  or  Birth-Wort ;  Cytinus,  Rape  of  Cistus,  &c. 

GYNA'NTHROPOS  {Anat.)  a  sort  of  hermaphrodite,  which 
partakes  more  of  the  female  than  of  the  male. 

GYNECA'NTHE  (Bot.)  the  Briony. 

GYNOPO'GON  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Sr  am.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 
germ  ovate  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  globular. — Per.  berry 
subglobular :  seed  single. 
Species.    The  species  are  the — Gynopogon  stellatum. — 
Gynopogon  alyxia. —  Gynopogon  scandens,  &c. 
GYPCiSOPHY'TON  {Bot.)  the  Pimpinella. 
GYPSO'PHILA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 


Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  bell-shaped. — Cor. 
petals  roundish. —  Stam.  Jilaments  subulate;  anthers 
roundish.  —  Pist.  gertn  almost  globular;  styles  fili- 
form ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsule  globular ;  seeds 
many. 

Specie!!.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Gyp- 
sophila  repens,  Saponaria,  seu  Alsine,  Creeping  Gypso- 
phlla. — Gypsophila  prostrata,    Trailing    Gypsophila. — 
Gypsophila  altissima,  seu  Caryophyliiis,  Upright  Gypso- 
phila.— Gypsophila   saxifraga,    Dianthus,    Tunica,  seu 
Betonica,  Small  Gypsophila  ;  but  the  Gypsophila  viscosa, 
'  Clammy  Gypsophila,  and  the  Gypsophila  muralis,  seu 
Lychnis,  Wall  Gypsophila,  are  annuals.    Bauh.  Hist.  ; 
Bauh.Pin.;  Ger.Herb.;  Raii  Hist. 
Gypsophila  is  also  the  Arenaria  tetraquetia  of  Linnaeus. 
GY'PSUM  (Min.)  a  genus  of  Calcareous  Earths,  consisting 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  united  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
principal  species  is  the  Gypsum  alabastrum.  Plaster  of  Pa- 
ris, or  Alabaster. 
GY'RFALCON   {Orn.)  a  beautiful  species  of  the  Falcon, 
which,  when  falconry  was  in  vogue,  was  used  for  the 
noblest  game,  as  cranes  and  herons.     It  is  called  by 
Willoughby  the  White  Falcon,  because  its  whole  plumage 
is  of  this  colour,  in  some  cases  without  the  mixture  of  any 
other. 

GY'RON  {Her.)  an  ordinary,  consisting  of  two 
straight  lines  drawn  from  divers  parts  of  the 
escutcheon,  and  making  an  acute  angle  in  the 
Fesse  point  of  the  same,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

GY'RONNY  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  field  that 
is  divided  into  six,  eight,  ten,  &c.  triangular 
parts,  of  two  different  tinctures,  as,  "  Gyronny 
of  eight  pieces,  argent  and  gules." 
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H.  (Ant.)  vide  Abbreviations. 
H.  {Law)  vide  Abbreviations. 
H.  {Gram.)  vide  Abbreviations. 

H.  {Her.)  stands  for  the  middle  base,  a  point  in  the  es- 
cutcheon,   [vide  Escutcheon] 

H.  {Arith.)  formerly  stood  for  100. 

HABA'SCUM  {Bot.)  an  American  root,  like  a  parsnip. 

HA'BDALA  {Theol.)  a  religious  ceremony  among  the  Jews 
in  their  private  families,  with  which  they  conclude  the 
sabbath. 

HA'BEAS  corpora  juratorum  (Lau)  a  writ  which  lies  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  a  jury,  or  any  of  them,  upon  a 
venire  facias,  for  the  trial  of  a  cause  brought  to  issue. — 
Habeas  corpus,  a  writ  which  a  man  imprisoned  may  have 
out  of  the  King's  Bench  to  remove  him  thither,  and  to 
answer  the  cause  thereto.  It  is  of  different  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as — Habeas  corpus  ad 
respondendum,  when  a  man  hath  a  cause  of  action  against 
one  who  is  confined  by  the  process  of  some  inferior  court, 
in  order  to  remove  the  prisoner,  and  charge  him  with  this 
new-  action  in  the  court  above. — Habeas  corpus  ad  satis- 
faciendum, when  a  prisoner  hath  had  judgment  against  him 
in  an  action,  and  the  plaintiff  is  desirous  to  bring  him  up 
to  some  superior  court  to  charge  him  with  process  of  exe- 
cution.— Habeas  corpus  upon  a  cepi,  where  a  party  is  taken 
in  execution  in  a  court  below. — Habeas  corpus  ad  prose- 
quendum, for  removing  a  prisoner  in  order  to  prosecute  an 
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action. — Habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum,  deliberandum,  Sfc, 
for  bearing  testimony  in  any  court,  or  for  being  tried  in 
the  proper  jurisdiction  wherein  the  fact  was  committed, 
&c. 

HA'BECK  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  by  clothiers  in  dress- 
ing cloth. 

Habeck  {Her.)  this  instrument  is  borne  in  the  arms  of  the 
Clothiers'  Company. 

HABE'NDUM  (Latv)  a  word  of  form  in  a  deed  or  convey- 
ance, which  must  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  premises 
and  the  habendum,  i.£.  to  have  and  to  hold. 

HABE'NTIA  (Laiv)  a  term  for  riches;  and  habentes  homines, 
rich  men. 

HABERDA'SHER  (Com.)  a  dealer  in  miscellaneous  goods, 
particularly  small  matters. 

HABERDA'SHERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  were 
incorporated  in  144'T.  Their  armorial  ensigns 
are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Barry  nebule 
of  six,  argent  aud  azure  ;  on  a  bend,  gules,  a 
.lion  passant  gardant  or." 

HABERE /ac/asjoosjm/o«fw  (Latv)  a  judicial 

writ  which  lies  where  one  has  recovered  a  term  for  years  in 
action  of  ejectione  firmce,  to  put  him  into  possession, 
F.  N.  B.  167.  —  Habere  facias  seisinam,  a  writ  directed 
to  the  sheriff  to  given  seisin  of  a  freehold  estate  recovered 
in  the  King's  Courts  ejectione  firmce,  or  by  any  other  action. 
Old  Nat.  Brev.  154  ;  Reg.  Orig.  156  ;  West.  Symb.  part  ii. 
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—  Hal/ere  facere  visum,  a  writ  that  lies  in  divers  cases  in 

real  actions,  as  Fonnedon,  &c. 
HABE'RGEON  {Archceol.)  a  little  coat  of  mail,  covering 

the  head  and  shoulders. 
HA'BERJECTS  {Com.)  a  sort  of  cloth  of  a  mixed  colour. 
HABI'LIMENTS  of  war  {MIL)  all  sorts   of  armour  and 

warlike  stores. 

HA'BIT  {Log.)  3,  a  predicament  denoting  a  certain  ad- 
ventitious quality,  either  of  body  or  mind,  facilitating  the 
power  of  acting. 

HA'BLE  [Archceol.)  a  seaport  town. 

HACHE'E  {Mil.)  a  puhishment  in  the  old  French  service, 
wherein  an  oftender  was  compelled  to  carry  a  pack  or  sad- 
dle on  his  back  to  a  certain  distance. 

HA'CHEA  {Archceol.)  a  pick-axe. 

HA'CKERY  {Mil.)  an  Indian  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by 
bullocks. 

HA'CKNEY  {Com.)  the  name  of  any  coach  that  is  let  out 
for  hire. 

HA'CUB  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Gundclia  of  Linnaeus. 

HA'DBOTE  {Law)  a  recompence  or  amends  made  for 
violence  offered  to  a  person  in  Holy  Orders. 

HA'DDOCK  (Zc/j.)  a  fish  of  the  cod-kind,  the  Gadus  cBgle- 
jiniLs  of  Linna^us,  which  inhabits  the  Northern  seas,  but 
migrates  in  vast  shoals  to  the  Yorkshire  coast  about  Christ- 
mas. It  feeds  on  young  herrings,  and  is  eagerly  hunted 
after  by  seals  and  other  marine  animals.  As  a  food,  its 
flesh  is  white  and  tolerably  good. 

HADE  of  Land  {Archceol.)  a  small  quantity  of  land. 

H  ADERU'NGA  {Archceol.)  respect  or  distinction  of  persons. 
Leg.  JEthel. 

HA'DGONEL  (Archceol.)  a  tax  or  mulct.    Man.  Angl. 
HADRO'BOLUM  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  sweet-smelling  gum  in 

Media.    P/w.  1.  12,  c.  9. 
H.;ECCE'ITY  (Clie}7i.)  Quintessence. 

H^MACHA'TES  {Min.)  ^..>^*;t«^>,5,  a  kind  of  blood- 
coloured  agate,  from  uiyjci,  blood,  and  «;;t;«7-n?,  agate.  Flin. 
1.  37,  c.  10;  Solin.  c.  5. 

H^MAGO'GOS  {Med.)  from  blood,  and  «v<»,  to 

draw ;  a  medicine  which  provokes  the  menstrual  discharge. 

H^MALO'PIA  {Med.)  from  aifA^a,  blood,  and  o^ro/^csf,  to 
see  ;  a  disease  in  the  eyes  in  which  all  things  appear  of  a 
red  colour.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Lac.  1.  4-,  c.  8  ;  Gorr. 
Def.  Med.  ^ 

H.^^'MALOPS  {Med.)  clfjbu>,o-^,  from  asj^a-a,  blood,  and  i^J^, 
the  face  ;  a  blood-shot  eye,  or  a  red  mark  in  the  face,  &c. 
Gal.  cont.  Lyc. ;  Erot.  Lex.  Hippocrat.  ;  Foes.  CEconom. 
Hippocrat. 

H^MANTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre  six-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  filaments  six  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PisT.  gerwz  inferior ;  rfye  simple;  s^z^ma  simple. — Per. 
herry  roundish;  seed  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Hcemanthus  coc- 
cineus,  Scarlet  Hseraanthus,  or  Blood-flower. — Hceman- 
thus  puniceusy  Waved-leaved  Haemanthus. — Hcemanthus 
ciliaris,  Amaryllis,  Lilium,  seu  Bulbus  Hcemanthus  mul- 
tiflorus.  Many-flower  Haemanthus,  or  Blood-flower,  &c. 
HiEMATEME'SlS  {Med.)  from  blood,  and  iffiu,  to 

vomit;  a  vomiting  of  blood. 
H^MA'TIA  {Med.)  uiytarlx,  a  sort  of  garum,  made  of  the 

intestines  of  fish. 
HiEMATI'TES  {Min.)  ^i/a«t(ti!?,  from  Si,M,ce,  blood;  the 
bloodstone,  a  kind  of  stone  so  called,  either  from  its  pro- 
perty of  stopping  blood  or  from  its  red  colour.  Pliny 
mentions  five  sorts,  varying  in  colour  and  hardness.  Dios- 
cor.  1.  5,  c.  144  ;  Plin.  1.  36,  c.  20  ;  Gal.  de  Simpl.;  Oribas. 
Med.  Coiled.  1.  14,  c.  57 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ;  Paul. 
JEginet.  1.7,  c.  3. 


H^MA'TOCELE  {Med.)  «,>«r.«.;A,,  from  S,^^,  blood,  and 
y.yM,  a  tumour  ;  a  hernia  from  extravasation  of  blood 

H^MATOCHYSIS  {Med.)  from  hf^u,  blood,  and  x^c.,  to 
pour  out;  an  haemorrhage. 

HiEMATO'DES  {Med.)  from  ~ic<^cc,  blood,  and  a  like- 
ness ;  a  name  for  a  fleshy  excrescence  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  blood. 

H^MATO'LOGY  {Med.)  from  5./^^,  blood,  and  Aay«,  a 
doctrine  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  blood. 

H^MATOMPHALOCELE  (Med.)  from  blood, 
e/Aip«Ao5,  the  navel,  and  xo'ah,  a  hernia ;  a  species  of  ecchy- 
mosis,  a  tumour  about  the  navel. 

HiEMATOPHLEBO'ESTASIS  (Med.)  from  blood, 
f>^i-^,  a  vein  ;  and  r^io-*;,  a  station ;  a  suppression  of  the 
impetuous  current  and  intumescence  in  the  blood  of  the 
veins.  Gal.  Exeges.  Hippocrat.  Vocab.;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.; 
Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat . 

HiEMA'TOPUS  (Orn.)  the  Sea-Pie,  or  Pied  Oyster- Catcher, 
a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order  Grallce,  having  the  bill  com- 
pressed ;  nostrils  linear  ;  tongue  a  third  part  as  long  as  the 
bill ;  feet  formed  for  running. 

HiEMATOPO'DESIS  (Med.)  from  blood,  and 

to  leap  :  the  leaping  of  the  blood  from  a  wounded  artery. 

H.^MATO'SIS  (Med.)  vide  Hcemorrhage. 

H^MATO'XYLUM  {Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  De- 
candria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  periayith  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — Stam.  filaments  ten;  anthe7-s  oval. — Pist.  ^mw 

oblong ;  style  capillary  ;  stig7na  funnel-shaped  Per,  le- 

gunie  flat;  seeds  few. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Hcematoxylon  campechi' 
anum,  seu  Lignum  campechianum,  Logwood,  Blood- 
wood,  Campeschewood,  is  a  tree. 

H^MATU'RIA  (Med.)  from  kifiici,  blood,  and  i(ct,  urine ; 
the  voiding  of  blood  with  urine. 

H^MOCE'RCHNUS  (Med)  ojif/,oKip}C"'h  from  Mfiiu,  blood, 
and  y-ifx.^'i'i,  a  shrill  noise ;  blood  brought  up  from  the  fauces 
with  a  rattling  noise,  or  that  which  is  at  the  same  time 
bloody  and  dry.  Gal.  Exeges.  Hippocrat.  Vocab. ;  Ero~ 
tian.  Lex.  Hippocrat.  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  ;  Foes.  CEconom. 
Hippocrat. 

HTEMO'DIA  (Med.)  from  ci!fAy^^la>,  to  stupify;  a 

painful  stupor  of  the  teeth  caused  by  acrid  and  austere 
substances  touching  them.    Gal.  de  Loc.  Affect.  1.  2,  c.  6. 

H^MO'PTOE  (Med.)  from  uiiaju,  blood,  and  tttvu,  to  spit; 
a  spitting  of  blood.    Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med.  Fac.  1.  8,  &c. 

H:^MOPTYICUS  (Med.)  cc! fj^c^rrviy-k,  one  who  spits  blood. 

H/EMO'PTYS[S  (Med.)  ul/y.i7rrv<rir,  from  blood,  and 

TTTvoi,  to  spit ;  spitting  of  blood,  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Cullen's  Nosolofijy,  C\ass  Pi/rexice,  Order  HcemorrhagicB. 

HiE'MORRHAGE  (Med.)  uifj^o'^^uyU,  from  u'-fjua,  blood,  and 
p/iyvjfjui,  to  break  forth;  a  spontaneous  and  praeternatural  ef- 
fusion of  blood.  Hippocrat.  1.  4,  aphor.  27  ;  Aret.  de  Acut. 
Morb.  1.2,  c.  2 ;  Gal.  Exeges.  Hippocrat.  Vocab.  ;  Gorr. 
Def.  Med. ;  Erotian.  Lex.  Hippocrat.  ;  Ccel.  Aurelian,  de 
Morb.  Chron.  1.  2,  c.  9;  Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

H^MORRHA'GL^;,  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  is  the  name  of 
an  order  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Pyrexice,  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  pyrexia,  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of 
blood. 

H^MORRHOTDAL  (Anat.)  ulfjui'^jcr.^,  an  epithet  for  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  rectum.  Hippocrat.  de  Fract.  et 
Gal.  Comm.  2. 

HvEMORRHO'IDES  (corruptly  written  Emerods)  (Med.) 
aifjucfifof^fi,  from  iiiy^ce,  blood,  and  p£«,  to  flow ;  the  piles, 
or  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  of 
the  anus.  Hippocrat.  de  Hcemorr. ;  Cels.  1.  6,  c.  18; 
Gal.  Def.  Med.;  Oribas.  Synop.  1.  9,  c.  18;  Paul.  Mginet. 
1.  6,  c.  79;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  20;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.; 
Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 
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H^MORRHOIS,  a  genus  of  diseases  In  Cullen's  Nosology, 

Class  Pyrexia,  Order  Hcemorrhagice. 
H^EMORROSCO'PIA  {Med.)  xi^ol^crx-cTtM,  from  Mfj^a,  blood, 

and  (TKivriiJuaA,  to  inspect ;  an  inspection  of  the  blood. 
HiEMO'RRHOUS  {Med.)  Myjo(^ot,<i,  an  epithet  for  a  serpent, 

the  bite  of  which  is  attended  with  painful  hajmorrhages. 

Paul.  JEginet.  I.  5,  c.  15.  . 
HiEMORRHOUS  (Anat.)  «(>of>a?,  an  epithet  for  the  veins 

which  discharge  blood  freely  when  opened,  [vide  Hccmorr- 

lwidal~\  ., 
H/EMOSTA'RIA  {Med.)  from  kifuct,  blood,  and  *r>i^^',  to 

stand ;  a  stagnation  of  blood.  ^  ^ 
H^MOSTA'TICA  {Med.)  from  «</as«,  blood,  and /Vo/^i,  to 

stop ;  medicines  which  stop  haemorrhages.    Act.  de  Meth. 

Med.  1.  4,  c.  4<. 

H^PHiESTl'A  {A7it.)  ii(pcci?-ilc(,  an  Athenian  festival  held  in 
honour  of  "Hipctifo;,  Vulcan,  at  which  there  were  races  with 
lighted  torches.    Pausan.  1. 1. 

H/E'RMIA  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  Indian  fruit,  like  pepper. 

Hi^:RE'DE  abducto  (Law)  a  writ  lying  for  a  lord,  who  having 
the  wardship  of  his  tenant  under  age,  cannot  come  by  his 
body,  he  being  carried  away.  Old  Nat.  Brev.  93. — Hce- 
rede  deliberando  alteri,  qui  habet  custodiam  terrce,  a  writ 
directed  to  the  sheriff  to  require  one  that  had  the  body  of 
an  heir,  being  in  ward,  to  deliver  him  to  the  person  whose 
ward  he  was.  Reg.  Orig.  \Q\.—Hcerede  rapto.  [vide 
Ravishment'] 

H^REDl'PETA  {Archceol.)  the  next  heir  to  lands. 
H^RE'SIARCH  {Ecc.)  «ip£o-(%.js,  the  leader  of  a  sect  or 
heresy. 

H^RETA'RE  {ArchceoU)  to  give  a  right  of  inheritance. 
H/ERE'TICO  comburendo  {Law)  a  writ  which  formerly  lay 

for  the  burning  of  one  who  was  convicted  of  heresy. 

F.  N.  B.  69. 

H/ERU'CA  {Ent.)  a  sort  of  worms  which  infest  the  intes- 
tines of  the  mouse. 
HA'FNE  {Archceol.)  a  haven  or  port. 
HAFT  {Mech.)  the  handle  of  a  knife. 

HAG  {Ich)  Ga&tobranchus,  a  particular  sort  of  fish,  of  an 
eel-shape,  which  is  said  to  enter  the  mouths  of  fishes  when 
taken  by  the  hook,  and  to  devour  the  whole  except  the 
skin  and  bone.  It  is  of  so  gelatinous  a  nature,  that  when 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water  it  soon  turns  it  to  glue. 

HA'GARD  Havok  (Falcon.)  a  wild  hawk,  which  has  preyed 
for  herself  before  she  was  taken. 

HA'GIOGRAPHY  {Bibl.)  from  w,  holy,  and  Vfi(pa,  to 
write ;  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, [vide  Canon'] 

HAGIOSIDE'RE  {Ecc.)  from  «y(o?,  holy,  and  irlh^o^,  iron; 
an  instrument  used  by  the  Greeks  who  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turks,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  people  to 
church,  instead  of  a  bell,  which  is  prohibited. 

HAGS  {Nat.)  a  kind  of  fiery  meteors,  which  appear  on 
men's  hair,  or  on  the  manes  of  the  horses. 

HAIA  {Archceol.)  a  hedge  or  park.    Bract.  1.  2,  c.  40. 

HAIL  {Phy.)  or  hailstones,  aqueous  concretions,  usually  in 
the  form  of  white  pellucid  spherules. 

TO  Hail  a  ship  {Mar.)  to  salute  her,  and  enquire  whither 
she  is  bound,  &c. 

HAIL-WORK-FOLK  {Archceol)  i.  e.  holi/'Work^folk,  Tpersons 
who  hold  land  for  the  service  of  repairing  or  defending 
some  church. 

HAIMBALDA'TIO  {Law)  in  the  Scotch  law,  a  seeking 
restitution  for  goods  and  chattels  wrongfully  taken  away. 

HAIMSU'CKEN  {Law)  vide  Homesoclcen. 

HAIR  {Anat.)  or  hairs,  ^J^^?,  capitli ;  the  hairs  of  the  human 
body  are  thin,  dry,  elastic  filaments  arising  from  the  skin, 
which  consist  of  a  bulb,  or  nervous  vesicle,  lying  under  the 
dcin,  and  a  trunk,  which  perforates  the  skin.  The  hair  is 
differently  denominated,  according  to  its  situation :  that  on 


the  head  is  called  capilli  ;  over  the  eyes,  snperciUa  ;  on  the 
margin  of  the  eye-lids,  cilia  ;  in  the  foramina  of  the  nos- 
trils, vibrissa  ;  in  the  external  auditory  passage,  pill  aiiri- 
cidares  ;  on  the  upper  lip,  mystax ;  on  the  lower  lip,  and 
on  the  lower  jaw,  barba. 

Hair  {Chem.)  by  a  chemical  analysis  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  an  animal  matter,  together 
with  some  oil,  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  sulphur. 

HAIR-BRA'CKET  {Mar.)  the  moulding  which  comes  at 
the  back  of  the  figure,  and  breaks  in  with  the  upper  cheek. 

HA'IR-GRASS  {Bot)  the  Aira  of  Linnaeus,  some  of  the 
species  of  which  are  perennials,  and  some  annuals. 

HAIR'S-BRE'ADTH  {Ant.)  among  the  Jews  was  accounted 
the  48th  part  of  an  inch. 

HAKE  {Aichceol)  a  pot-hook. 

Hake  {Ich)  a  sort  of  Blenny,  the  Blennius  phycis  ct  Ir'tfur- 
calus  in  the  Linnean  system. 

HA'KEM  {Polit)  a  term  in  India  for  the  governor  of  a  city. 

HA'KETIN  {Mil)  a  military  coat  of  defence. 

HA'LBERD  {Mil)  or  halbert,  a  weapon  something  like  a 
spear,  which  was  formerly  carried  by  the  Serjeants  of  foot 
and  artillery;  it  has  lately  been  exchanged  for  the  half- 
pike. 

HALBERT  {Vet)  a  piece  of  iron  soldered  to  t!ie  fore-part 
of  a  horse's  shoe,  to  prevent  a  lame  horse  from  treading  on 
his  toe. 

HA'LBERT-WEED  {Bot)  the  Galea  lobata  of  Linnaeus. 

HALBERDE'ER  {Mil.)  one  who  carries  an  halberd. 

HA'LCYON  {Orn.)  kxy-vm,  wcftn  to  h  a.M  Kvitv,  i.  e.  from  lay- 
ing its  eggs  in  or  near  the  sea;  another  name  for  the  King- 
Fisher,  which  breeds  on  the  sea-shore,  about  the  Winter- 
Solstice,  and  during  the  time  that  its  eggs  are  hatching 
there  is  no  tempest  or  storm  ;  wherefore,  since  the  mariner 
might  sail  in  full  security  during  that  period,  they  were 
called  dies  halcyonides,  i.  e.  halcyon  days. 
Theocrit.  Idyl.  7,  v.  57. 

X'  oiXxvovi^  (rr6(i(riu>Tt  rot,  KVf/jCTd  rijvrj  (ix.Xv-triya.i 
101  Ti  lOTov,  Tout  iufov,  05  i<r^uTct  tpvictsc  Kivii. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  11. 

Perque  dies  placidos  hiberno  tempore  septem 
Ineubat  Halcyons,  pendentibus  lequore  nidis. 
Turn  via  tuta  maris ;  ventos  ciistodit  et  arcet 
Mollis  egressu. — 

Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  5,  c.  8 ;  Plin.  1.  10,  c.  32;  1.  18, 
c.  24. 

HA'LCE  {Ich)  a  herring. 

Halce  (Coo^.)  a  salt  liquor  made  of  the  entrails  of  fishes, 

pickle,  brine,  &c. 
HA'LECUS  {Bot)  the  Croton  laciferum  of  Linnaeus. 
HALE'SIA  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants  so  called  from  Stephen 

Hales,  author  of  Vegetable  Staticks,  Class  11  Djdecan- 

dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous. — STAM.^/rtwze«^5  twelve;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germ  oblong ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 
nut  oblong ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.    The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Halcsia 
tetraptera.  Four-winged  Halesia,  or  Snow-drop  Tree. — 
Halesia  diptera.  Two-winged  Halesia. 
Halesia  is  also  the  name  of  Giceltarda. 
HALF  {Her.)  an  epithet  applied  to  some  things  that  arc 

borne  in  coat-armour,  as  a  half-belt,  a  half-spade,  a  hulf- 

spear,  &c. 

HALF-BLOO'D  {Law)  relationship  by  the  father  s  or  the 
mother's  side  only,  which  is  no  impediment  to  descents  of 
fee-simple  lands  of  the  crown,  &c.  —  Half-feudal,  the 
moiety,  or  one  half  of  a  thing. 

HALF-BLOO'M  {Min)  a  round  mass  of  metals  which  comes 
out  of  the  finery, 
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HALF-MA'RK  (Com.)  a  noble,  or  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  in  money. 

HALF-MO'ON  (Fort.)  an  outwork  having  only  two  faces, 
forming  together  a  saliant  angle  flanked  by  some  part  of 
the  place,  and  of  the  other  bastions. 

HALF-SEA'L  (Law)  sealing  commissions  to  delegates  ap- 
pointed upon  any  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  cases. 

HALF-TA'NGENTS  (Trigon.)  the  tangents  of  half-arcs. 

HALF-TO'NGUE  (Law)  a  term  applied  to  the  trial  of  fo- 
reigners where  one  half  of  the  jury  are  English,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  same  country  with  the  defendant,  &c. 

HALIC A'CABUJM  (Bot.)  the  Cardiospermum  halicacabum  of 
Linnaeus. 

HA'LIMUM  (Bot.)  the  Sesamum  portulacastrum. 
HA'LIMUS  (Bol.)  the  Atriplex  halimus  of  Linnaeus. 
HALINI'TRON(C/;m.)  Nitre. 

H ALIO'TIS  (Cort.)  the  Sea-Ear,  a  genus  of  animals^  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Character.    Animal  a  limax  ;  shell  univalve,  dilated, 

ear-shaped ;  spire  lateral. 
Species.    The  species  are  distinguished  by  differences  in 

the  shell. 

HA'LLAGE  (Com.)  a  fee  paid  for  cloths  carried  for  sale  to 
Blackwell  Hall,  in  the  City  of  London. 

HA'LLAMAS,  or  Hallowmass  (Archceol.)  an  old  name  for 
the  festival  called  All-Hallows. 

HALLELU'JAH  (Mus.)  n'i'?'7n,  from  hhrt,  praise,  1,  ye, 
n',  the  Lord,  i.  e.  praise  ye  the  Lord ;  a  part  of  church 
music  in  which  these  words  are  repeated.  The  singing  of 
Hallelujahs  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  invitation  to  praise 
the  Lord. 

HALLE'RI  A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didijnamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 

nopetalous.— SxAM.jf/flOTewis  four;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 

germ  inferior ;  style  none ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  berry 

roundish ;  seeds  small. 
Species.    The  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Halleria  lii- 

cida,  sen  Solanum,  African  Fly  Honeysuckle. 
HALLIARDS  (Mar.)  or  halyards,  those  ropes  which  serve 
for  hoisting  up  the  yards,  except  the  cross-jack  and  sprit- 
sail  yards. 

HALLIBUT  (Ich.)  a  fish  like  a  plaice. 
HA'LLIER  (Sport.)  a  net  for  catching  birds. 
HA'LLIMOTE  (La-w)  or  hallmote,  from  heall,  a  hall,  and 

;5emo'ce,  an  assembly  ;  the  Saxon  name  for  a  court  which 

is  now  called  a  Court-Baron. 
HALM  (Husband.)  or  haulm,  the  stalk  of  corn  which  is  left 

after  it  has  been  cut. 
HALMA'DES  (CooL)  Pickled  olives. 

HA'LMYRAX  (Chem.)  a  sort  of  nitre  produced  in  the 

valleys  of  Media.    PUn.  1.  31,  c.  10. 
HALMYRO'DES  (Med.)  ki^/^v^tihi,  salt,  or  salsuginous ;  an 

epithet  for  a  sort  of  fever,  in  which,  according  to  Galen, 

the  external  parts  communicate  to  the  touch  an  itching 

sensation,  such  as  is  felt  from  handling  salt. 
HALO  (Astron.)  uy^m,  corona;  a  certain  meteor  in  form  of 

a  bright  circle  that  is  sometimes  visible  round  the  sun, 

moon,  and  stars. 
Halo  (Anat.)  the  red  circle  round  the  breasts  of  females. 
HALORA'GIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Odandria, 

Order  4-  Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.  Ca-I..  perianth  quadrifid. — Con.  petals 
four.  —  Stam.  filaments  eight ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
S,erm  inferior;  styles  four;  stigma  simple. — Per.  drtipe 
dry  ;  seeds  nut  bony. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Haloragis  prostrata,  native 
of  Botany  Island. —  Haloragis  Cercodia,  Cercodia,  seu 
Tetragonia,  native  of  New  Zealand,  &c. 
HALT  (Mil.)  the  discontinuance  of  the  march  of  troops. 


HALTER  (Ant.)  kxr^,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
pieces  of  lead  or  stone  which  the  leapers  threw  into  the 
air  to  augment  the  elasticity  of  the  body  in  leaping.  Poll. 
Onom.  1.  10,  segm.  64.;  Lucian.  Gymn. ;  Lips.hi  Sencc. 
Epist.  15,  &c. 

Halter  (Man.)  a  head-stall  for  a  horse. 

HA'LTERES  {Ent.)  or  Poisers,  two  small  round  bodies 
under  the  wings  of  dipterous  insects,    [vide  Entomology'] 

HA'LTER-CAST  (Vet.)  an  excoriation  or  hurt  in  the  pa.s- 
tern  of  a  horse. 

H  A'LTING  ( Vet.)  a  limping  or  irregularity  in  the  motion 

of  a  horse  from  lameness. 
HA'LYARDS  (Mar.)  vide  Halliards. 
HA'LYMOTE  (Archceol.)  a  holy  or  ecclesiastical  court. 
HA'LYWORK-FOLK  (Archceol.)  yk\e  Hailwork-Folk. 
HAM  (Anat.)  that  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal  behind  tlie 

knee. 

HAMADRY^'ADES  (Myth.)  a  name  given  to  those  nymphs 
who  were  feigned  to  have  inhabited  the  woods,  from  ufji^u, 
together,  and  Jp"?.  an  oak. 

HAMAMELES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Telran- 
dria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  involucre  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  four. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  bent  in. — 
Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigmas  capitate. — 
Per.  none ;  seed  nut  ovate. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Hama- 
meles  virginica.  Witch  Hazel. 
HA'MBARA  (Chem..)  \k\e  Succinum. 
HA'MBLING       Dogs  (Law)  \lde  Expeditaie. 
HAMDAMA'NIAS  (Bot.)  the  Grewia  asiatica  of  Linnjeus. 
HAM/E'LIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous. — St au. filaments  subulate ;  anthers  oblong. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Llamcelia  grandi- 
fiora,  Great-flowered  Hamelia. — Hamcelia  Chrysantha, 
seu  Campanula,  native  of  Jamaica. 
HA'MES  (Husband.)  Heaumes,  the  two  crooked  pieces  that 

encompass  a  horse-collar. 
IIA'MFARE   {Law)  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  a  house. 

Brompt.  in  Leg.  H.  1,  c.  80. 
HA'MLET  (Law)  Hamel,  or  Hampsel,  a  little  village. 
HA'MMER  (Mech.)  that  piece  of  iron  which  is  struck 

against  by  the  cock  of  a  gun  to  produce  the  sparks  of  fire. 

It  is  called  more  appropriately  in  the  German  the  P/an- 

nendecke,  i.  e.  the  cover  of  the  pan. — Hcunmer-spring,  the 

spring  on  which  the  hammer  of  the  gun-lock  works. — 

Hammer-cap,  a  piece  of  leather  which  serves  to  cover  the 

hammer  of  the  firelock. 
HA'MMERING  (Mech.)  the  striking  an  impression  on  a 

coin,  or  tnedal,  by  means  of  a  hammer. 
HAMMI'TES  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  like  the  spawn  of  a 

fish. 

HA'MMOCK  (Mar.)  a  little  hanging-bed  on  board  a  ship. 
"  Down  all  hammocks ! "  an  order  to  carry  them  down 
and  sling  them  in  their  respective  places.  "  Up  all  ham- 
mocks 1 "  an  order  to  unsling  them  and  stow  them  in  their 
respective  places. 

HAMPER  (Mech.)  the  largest  kind  of  basket  which  is  used 
for  the  packing  up  of  liquors,  &c.  for  carriage. 

HA'MSOKEN  (Law)  vide  Homesoken. 

HA'MSTER  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  mouse-tribe,  the  mus 
cricetus  of  Linnaeus,  entirely  black,  except  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  edges  of  the  ears,  and  feet,  which  are  white.  It 
forms  burrows  with  many  chambers,  sleeps  part  of  the 
winter,  runs  slowly,  does  not  climb,  but  digs  expertly. 
The  female  is  gravid  once  a  month,  and  brings  forth  from 
six  to  nine  young.  It  feeds  mostly  on  vegetables,  and  is  a 
prey  to  vultures. 
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HA'MULUS  (Surg.)  or  Hamus,  an  instrument  used  for  the 

extraction  of  the  child  in  difficult  labours. 
Hamulus  [Anat.)  a  term  applied  to  any  hooklike  process, 

as  the  hamulus  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 

bone.  _    .    ,  .      .  ^, 

HA'NAPER  [ArchceoL)  in  Low  Latin  hanapenum  is  the 

same  as  Hamper. 
Hanaper  Clerk  of  the  [Laiv)  vide  Clerk. 
HA'NCHES  {Build.)  the  ends  of  elliptical  arches,  [vide 

Building]  ^    •,     i  j 

Hanches  [Mar.)  falls  or  descents  of  the  fiferails  placed  on 
ballustrades  in  the  poop,  &c.  and  down  to  the  gang-way. 

HA'NCLING  {^port.)  measuring  the  girth  of  a  fighting- 
cock's  body  by  the  grasp  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 

HAND  {Altai.)  Manus,  is  composed  of  the  carpus,^  or  wrist, 
the  metacarpus,  and  the  fingers,  digiti.  The  arteries  of  the 
hand  are  the  palmary  arch  and  the  digital  arteries;  the 
veins  are  the  digital,  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and  the  salva- 
tella ;  the  nerves  are  the  cutaneus,  externus,  and  internus. 

Hand  {Her.)  the  hand  is  termed  either  rfexier, 
i.  e.  right,  or  sinister,  i.  e.  left.  The  hand, 
when  borne  in  the  escutcheon,  is  supposed  to 
signify  power,  equity,  fidelity,  and  friendship, 
which  is  represented  by  the  shaking  or  clasp- 
ing of  hands  in  ancient  medals,  [vide  Manus] 
and  is  commonly  represented  couped,  ex- 
tended, &c.  as fg.  1,  "He  beareth  azure  a 
dexter  hand  couped  at  the  wrist  and  extended 
in  pale  argent,  with  a  crescent  for  difference, 
name  Brome;"  and  fig.  2,  "  He  beareth  argent, 
a  chevron  azure,  between  three  sinister  hands, 
couped  at  the  wrist  gules,  by  the  name  of 
Maynard."  It  is  also  a  Baronet's  mark, 
[vide  Baronet] 

Hand  {Mech.)  the  index  of  a  clock,  watch,  &c. 

Hand  {Falcon.)  the  foot  of  a  hawk. 

Hand  [Man.)  a  measure  of  four  fingers  in  breadth,  by 
%vhich  the  height  of  a  horse  is  computed,  as  a  horse  four- 
teen hands  high ;  it  is  called  in  the  French  paume. 
Hand  is  also  used  for  the  parts  of  a  horse,  as  the  forehand, 
which  comprehends  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-quarters  ; 
the  hind-hand,  which  includes  the  rest. 
Hand  likewise  stands  for  the  horseman's  hand,  as  the  spur- 
hand,  or  the  sword-hand,  which  is  the  right  hand,  and 
the  bridle-hajid,  which  is  his  left ;  whence  the  horseman 
is  said  "  To  have  no  hand,"  to  make  use  of  the  bridle 
unseasonably.  "  To  keep  a  horse  upon  the  hand,"  to 
feel  him  stay  upon  the  hand.  "  A  good  hand,"  when 
he  knows  how  to  slacken  or  stiffen  his  hand  at  discre- 
tion. "  To  slacken  the  hand,"  to  slacken  the  bridle. 
"  To  have  the  horse  tight  in  hand,  "  when  he  keeps  a 
tight  hand,  for  fear  of  his  stumbling.  A  horse  is  said 
"  To  force  the  hand,"  when  he  does  not  regard  the 
bridle :  "  To  be  light  or  heavy  in  hand,"  when  he 
presses  highly  or  bears  hard  upon  the  bit :  "  To  be 
steady  in  hand,"  when  he  is  perfectly  quiet  and  obe- 
dient to  the  rein  :  "  To  be  all  hands,"  when  he  turns 
upon  all  hands.  "  Hand-gaUop,"  a  short,  gentle,  kind 
of  gallop. 

HA'ND-B ARROW  (Fort.)  a  sort  of  barrow  without  wheels, 
for  carrj'ing  earth,  shells,  &c. 

HA'NDBOROW  (Law)  a  surety  or  manual  pledge,  i.e.  an 
inferior  undertaker,  in  distinction  from  a  Headborow. — 
Hand-Frith,  peace  and  protection  given  by  the  King  with 
the  hand,  from  the  Saxon  fpith  peace.  Leg.  H.  I. — 
Hand-habend,  a  thief  caught  in  the  very  fact,  having  the 
stolen  goods  in  his  hands.  Leg.  H.  Bract.  1.  3,  tract.  '2, 
c.  8. 

H  A'ND-BREADTH  (Com.)  a  measure  of  three  inches  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  hand. 
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HAND-GRENA'DES  (Mil.)  small  iron-shells  from  two  to 
three  inches  diameter. 

HAND-GU'N  {Mil.)  a  gun  held  in  the  hand. 

HAND-MA'LLET  (Mech.)  a  wooden  hammer  with  a  han- 
dle. 

HA'ND-SPIKE  {Mech.)  or  //«wa'spei,  a  wooden  lever  for  rais- 
ing heavy  weights. 

HA'ND-TIGHT  (Mar.)  a  moderate  degree  of  tension  on  a 
rope  so  as  to  make  it  nearly  straight.  "  To  hand  the  sailsy" 
the  same  as  to  furl  them. 

HANDLE  Arms  J  (Mil.)  a  word  of  command,  by  which 
the  soldier  is  directed  to  bring  his  right  hand  briskly  up 
to  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock,  with  his  fingers  bent  in- 
wards. 

HA'NEGA  (Coin.)  a  corn  measure  at  Bilboa  in  Spain  13-fifths 
of  an  English  bushel. 

TO  HANG  (Print.)  a  letter  is  said  to  hang  when  it  stands 
aslope  in  the  composing  stick. 

TO  Hang  on  a  rope  or  tackle  fall  {Mar.)  to  hold  it  fast  with- 
out belaying. 

TO  HAScfre  (Mil.)  a  term  applied  to  fire-arms  when  the 
flame  is  not  speedy  in  communicating  from  the  pan  to  the 
charge.  "  To  hang  upon,"  to  hover  or  impend,  as  *'  To 
hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,"  to  follow  the  enemy  so 
closely,  as  to  be  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  them. 

TO  Hang  Doors,  Sfc.  (Carpent.)  to  place  them  on  hinges. 

TO  Hang  over  (Mason.)  is  said  of  a  wall  when  the  top  pro- 
jects beyond  the  bottom. 

HA'NGER  (Mil.)  a  broad,  short,  crooked  sword. 

HA'NGING  (Mar.)  the  name  of  a  plank  with  a  hollow  edge, 
as  the  hanging  of  the  sheers  and  decks. 

HANGING-GUA'RD  {Mil.)  a  defensive  position  in  the 
I     broad  sword. 

i  HANGING-PEAR  (Hort.)  a  kind  of  pear  which  ripens 

about  the  end  of  September. 
HA'NGINGS  (Mech.)  tapestry  hung  or  fastened  against  the 
I  wall. 

i  HA'NGWITE  {Latv)  from  the  Saxon  hangen,  to  hang,  and 
1  JJite,  a  mulct  or  fine  ;  a  liberty  granted  to  a  person  whereby 
he  is  quit  of  a  felon  or  thief  hanged  without  judgment  or 
trial,  or  escaped  out  of  custody. 

HANK  /or  Hank  (Mar.)  in  French  bord  sur  bord;  a  phrase 
applied  to  two  ships  which  tack,  and  make  a  progress  to 
windward  together. 

HANKS  (Mar.)  wooden  rings  fixed  upon  the  stays  to  con- 
fine the  stay-sails. 

HA'NOCK  (Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  Spain,  [vide  Ha- 
ncga] 

HANSE  (Com.)  an  old  word  for  a  society  or  corporation  of 
merchants  combined  together  for  the  usage  and  safe  pas- 
sage of  merchandise  from  place  to  place  ;  whence  the  name 
of  Hans-towns,  which  was  given  to  certain  cities  of  Ger- 
man3'  that  were  formerly  so  incorporated  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  and  commerce.  The  principal  of  these  were 
Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck. 

HA'NSEL  {Com.)  i.e.  handsale,  or  what  is  sold  off-hand; 
the  money  taken  upon  the  first  part  sold  of  any  commo- 
dity. 

HA'NTELODE  {Law)  from  banc,  hand,  and  lo&e,  laid  ;  an 
arrest  which  is  made  by  laying  the  hand  on  the  debtor, 
&c. 

HAP  (Law)  in  old  French  happer,  to  catch;  as  "  To  hap 

the  rent,  or  to  hap  the  deed  poll,  &c." 
HAPALA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  the  Callissia  repens  of  Linnaeus. 
HAQUE  (Mil.)  a  hand  gun  which  was  prohibited  to  be 

used  by  statute  33  H.  8,  c.  6  ;  2,  3  Ed.  6,  c.  14,  &c. 
HA'QUELINT  {Mil.)  a  larger  sort  of  hand-gun  than  a 

haque.    It  is  otherwise  caWeA  harquebuss,  orhagbul. 
HA'RANES  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  militia  in  Hungary. 
HARA'TIUM  (Archceol.)  a  stud  of  horses  kept  for  breed. 
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HA'RBINGER  (Archceol.)  from  the  Teutonic  herhergen,  to 
lodge ;  an  officer  of  the  court  who  used  to  provide  lodg- 
ings for  the  prince  and  his  retinue  in  the  course  of  his 
progress. 

HA'RBOUR  (Mar.)  a  place  where  ships  may  ride  safely  at 
anchor. — A  dri/  Harbour,  a  port  on  the  sea  from  which  the 
tide  recedes  at  stated  periods,  so  as  to  leave  it  inaccessible 
to  ships  of  burden  ;  of  this  description  are  the  harbours  of 
Dover,  Calais,  and  Ostend.—  Harbour-Master,  an  officer 
appointed  to  inspect  the  moorings. 

HARD  (Phi/.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  which  will  not  yield  to 
any  shock  or  percussion,  in  distinction  from  soft  bodies, 
which  readily  lose  their  form  upon  the  application  of  every 
external  force. 

Hard  Horse  (Man.)  a  horse  that  is  insensible  to  whip  or 
spur  ;  and  a  hard  mouth  is  that  which  is  insensible  to  the 
bit. — Hard  meat,  hay  and  oats  for  horses  are  so  called. 

Hard  Work  (Print.)  a  small  letter  and  a  large  form  is  so 
called  by  the  pressmen. — Hard  Ink  is  that  which  is  very 
well  boiled. 

Hard  a  Lee  (^Mar.)  an  order  to  the  helmsman  to  put  the 
helm  close  to  the  leeside  of  the  ship.  "  Hard  a  port,"  an 
order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  larboard.  "  Hard  a 
starboard,"  i^n  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  right 
side  of  the  ship. 

HARD-BEAM-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Carpinus  betulus  of  Lin- 
naeus.— Hard-Grass,  the  Dactylis  glomerata,  a  perennial. 

HARDENING  (Mech.)  or  Case  Hardening,  vide  Case. 

HARDIME'NT  (Mus.)  a  term,  in  music  books,  signifying 
with  life  and  spirit. 

HARDS  of flax  and  hemp  (Mech)  the  coarser  part  separated 
from  the  fine  stuff. 

HARE  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal  which,  with  the  rabbit, 
forms  the  genus  Lepus  in  the  Linnean  system.  The  com- 
mon Hare,  Lepus  timidus,  is  an  animal  of  exquisite  sight 
and  hearing,  with  a  short  tail.  The  varying  Hare,  Lepus 
variabalis,  turns  white  in  the  Winter.  The  Peruvian  Hare, 
Lepus  viscaccia,  has  a  very  soft  fine  fur.  The  least  Hare, 
Lepus  minimus,  which  is  the  size  of  a  rat,  is  a  native  of 
Chili.  The  Cape  Hare,  Lepus  Capensis,  has  a  bushy 
tail. 

HA'RE'S-BELLS  (Bot.)  the  Hyacinthus  nonscriptus  'Lm- 
nasus. — Hare's-ear,  the  Bupleurum.  —  Hare's-foot  Fearn, 
the  Trichomanes. — Hare's-tail  Rush,  the  Eriophorum  vagi- 
natum,  a  perennial. 

HA'RE-LIP  (Med.)  Lagocheilus,  a  fissure,  or  longitudinal 
division,  of  one  or  both  lips. 

HA'RE-PIPE  (Spoi-t.)  a  snare  for  catching  hares. 

HA'RIER  (Spo7i.)  a  dog  which  hunts  hares. 

HA'RIOT  (Laru)  vide //eno^. 

HA'llMALA  (Bot.)  the  Paganum  dauriaun  of  Linnaeus. 

HARMATI'ON  (Ant.)  Udjucnuov,  a  sort  of  melody  supposed 
to  be  so  called,  kno  rS  u^fjucrcc,  i.  e.  from  a  chariot,  the  rapid 
motion  of  whose  wheels  it  was  thought  to  represent. 

Hx\RMA'TTAN  (Nat.)  a  prevailing  wind  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  which  is  of  a  peculiarly  dry  and  parching  cha- 
racter. 

HARME'RIAS  (Bot)  the  Brownea  rosa  of  Linnaeus. 

HARMO'NL\  (Anat)  Harmony,  a  species  of  synarthrosis, 
or  immoveable  connexion  of  bones,  which  are  articulated 
by  means  of  rough  margins. 

HARMO'NICA  (Mus.)  ap^avixa.  Harmonics,  or  that  part 
of  ancient  music  which  considers  the  differences  and  pro- 
portions of  sound  in  respect  to  acute  and  grave. 

Harmonica  is  also  the  name  given  to  that  species  of  music 
which  is  performed  upon  glasses. 

HARMO'NICAL  (Mus.)  or  harmonic,  an  epithet  for  things 
appertaining  to  hai-mony;  as — Harmonical  Arithmetic,  the 
theory  of  numbers  as  far  as  respects  the  comparisons  and 
reductions  of  musical  intervals  when  expressed  by  numbers. 
i 
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—Harmonical  Composition,  the  composition  both  of  har- 
mony and  melody.— Harmonical  Interval,  the  difference 
of  two  sounds  in  respect  to  acute  and  grave. 
Harmonical  Curve  (Math)  an  imaginary  kind  of  curve, 
mto  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  musical  chord 
would  be  niflected  when  put  into  such  a  vibratory  motion 
as  excited  sound.— Har7nonical  or  musical  Proportion  is 
that  in  whicli  the  first  term  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  difference 
of  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  third 
and  fourth. 

HA'RMON'IST  (Mus.)  a  theoretical  musician. 
HA'RWONIZED  (Mus)  an  epithet  for  melody  to  which 

additional  parts  are  subjoined  to  give  a  full  effect  to  the 

whole. 

HARMONIZER  (Mus)  a  practical  musician. 

HARMONOME'TRE  (Mus)  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  harmonic  relations  of  sounds. 

HA'RMONY  (Mus)  kpujonu,  a  due  proportion  and  pleasing 
agreement  between  several  voices,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental.—iyf/r?HOH_y  of  the  sphere,  or  Celestial  Harmony,  a 
kind  of  music  which  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
produced  by  accordant  motions  of  the  stars  and  planets. 
Plat,  de  Anim.  Mund.  1.  1,  c.  19  ;  Plin.  I.  1,  c.  22 ;  Plut. 
de  Anim.Procreat.;  Censorin.  de  Nat.  Dicr.  c.  13  ;  Macrob. 
de  Somn.  1.  1,  c.  1,  2,  3. 

Hahmony  (Archit.)  an  agreeable  relation  between  the  parts 
of  a  building. 

Harmony  (Paint)  a  term  used  in  speaking  both  of  ordon- 
nance  and  composition  as  well  as  the  colours  of  a  picture. 
In  the  ordonnance  it  signifies  the  union  or  connexion  of 
the  figures  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  piece. 

HARMOS  (Anat)  the  Gums,    [vide  Gingivce] 

HA'RNESS  (Mil)  from  the  Teutonic  harnisch,  the  ac- 
coutrements of  an  armed  horseman. 

Harness  (Mech)  the  accoutrements  and  furniture  of  ahorse, 
particularly  for  such  as  go  in  a  carriage. 

HA' 110  (Archceol.)  or  Harol,  an  outcry  after  felons  similar 
to  what  is  now  called  Hue  and  Cry.  It  had  its  origin  with 
the  Normans,  from  whom  the  word  is  derived.  Custom, 
de  Norman,  p.  104'. 

HA'ROL  (Mil)  an  Indian  term  for  the  officer  who  commands 
the  van  of  an  army. 

HARP  (Mus)  a  stringed  instrument,  the  chords  of  which 
are  distended  in  parallel  directions. 

Harp  (Her)  is  borne  in  the  third  grand  quarter  of  the  im- 
perial arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  set  there  as  an  ensign 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  said  to  be  stringed. 

HARPA'GO  (Ant.)  upiTa.ya'',  a  pole  with  an  iron  hook  at  the 
end  to  stay,  or  hold  fast,  a  ship.  Liv.  1.  37,  c.  10;  Plin, 
1.  7,  c.  56 ;  Bio.  1.  2,  c.  1  ;  Curt.  1.  4,  c.  23 ;  Jul.  Frontin. 
1.  2,  c.  3. 

HA'RPAX  (Chem)  vide  Succinum. 

HARPE'GGIO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  term  signifying  to  cause 
the  several  notes  or  sounds  of  an  accord  to  be  heard,  not 
together,  but  one  after  another. 

HA'RPER  (Mus)  one  who  plays  upon  a  harp. 

HARPINE'ERS  (C'o?w.)  those  who  catch  fish  with  harping- 
irons. 

HA'RPING  (Mus.)  playing  on  the  harp. 

HA'RPING-IRONS  (Mech)  or  harpoons,  irons  formed  at 
one  end  like  a  barbed  arrow,  and  having  a  rope  fastened 
to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  spearing  whales,  and  other 
great  fish. 

HA'RPINS  (Mar)  the  breadth  of  a  ship  at  the  bow,  or  the 

ends  of  the  timbers,  called  the  bends. 
HARPO'ON  (Mech.)  vide  Harping-irons. 
HARPOONE'ER  {Mech)  vide  Harpiiieers. 
HA'RPSICHORD  (Mus.)  a  stringed  and  keyed  instrument 

in  a  mahogany  case. 
HA'RPSICON  (Mus.)  an  old  name  for  the  spinnet. 
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.lA'RPY  {Her.)  a  fabulous  monster  which  is 
borne  in  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Nuremburgh. 
«  The  field  is,  or,  a  harpy  displayed,  crined, 
crowned,  and  armed,  or,"  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

HA'RQUEBUSS  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  hand-gun. 

HARllE'CTI  canes  {Archceol.)  harriers,  or  dogs, 
that  hunt  hares. 

HA'RROW  {Husband.)  a  drag  with  iron  teeth  to  break  the 
clods  of  earth  after  ploughing. 

Harrow  {Her.)  this  implement  is  said  to  be 
toothed,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  "  He 
beareth,  ermine,  three  harrows,  onles,  conjoined 
in  the  nombril  of  the  escutcheon  by  a  wreath, 
argent,  and,  of  the  second,  toothed,  or  ;  by  the 
name  of  Harrow." 

HA'RSLET  (Husband.)  or  haslet,  the  liver, 
heart,  and  lights  of  a  hog. 

HART  {Laiv)  a  stag,  or  male  deer,  of  the  forest,  which,  if 
hunted  by  the  King  or  Queen,  and  he  escape  alive,  he  is 
called  a  Hart  Royal ;  and  when,  by  the  hunting,  he  is 
chased  out  of  the  forest,  then  proclamation  is  usually  made 
in  the  adjacent  places  that  none  shall  hurt  or  hinder  him 
from  returning  to  the  forest ;  in  which  case  he  is  called 
a  Hart  Rcjjal  proclaimed.    Manxv.  For.  Law.  part.  2,  c.  4. 

HARTO'GIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Hartog,  a  Dutch  gardener,  Class  l-  Tetrandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Ca'l.  perianth  five-cleft. — Cor.  petals 
four. —  ^-tKU.  filaments  four;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  ^^em 
superior  ;  style  simple ;  stigma  acute. — Per.  drupe  juice- 
less  ;  seed  nut  with  two  seeds. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Hartogia 
capensis,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Hartogia.  is  also  the  Diosma  lanceolata  of  Linnseus. 
HA'RTSHORN  {Chem.)  a  volatile  spirit,  so  called  because 
it  was  at  first  procured  principally  from  the  horn  of  the 
stag.    It  was  liiiewise  known  by  the  name  of  volatile  alkali, 
and  is  now  described  under  the  name  of  the  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia. 

HA'RT-ROOT  {Bot)  the  Athamanta  of  Linnaeus,  peren- 
nial.— Hart's-Tongue,  the  Asplenium  scolopendium. — Plart- 
Wort,  the  Tordylium  syriacum. 

HA'RVEST  {Husband.)  the  season  for  gathering  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  particularly  the  corn. 

HARU'SPEX  {Ant.)  vide  Aruspcx. 

HA'SEL  {Bot.)  the  Corylus  sylvestris  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. 

HASP  {Mech.)  1.  A  reel  to  wind  yarn  on.  2.  A  sort  of 
fastening  for  a  dtoor. 

HA'SSAGUAY-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Curlisia  fagenia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HASSELQUI'STIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  .5  Pe)2- 
tandria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  spreading. — Con.  Jlotvers 
radiate. — Stam. filaments  five  ;  anthers  roundish. — Vist. 
germ  inferior;  si^y/es  filiform ;  stigma  obtuse. — Pbr.  none; 
seeds  oval. 

Species.    The  two  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Hassel- 
quistia  JEgyptiaca,   Egyptian  Hasselquistia.  —  Hassel- 
quistia  cordata,  Heart-leaved  Hasselquistia. 
HA'SSOCK  {Mech.)  a  bass,  or  cushion,  made  of  reeds  or 

rushes  for  kneeling  upon  in  churches. 
HA'STA  Venditionis  {Ant.)  or  Hasta  Prcetoris,  a  long  pole 
or  spike  in  the  shape  of  a  spear,  wliich  was  fixed  up  in  the 
market  place,  where  slaves  and  goods  were  sold  by  public 
auction. 

Juv.  sat.  3,  V.  33. 

£t  ■pnchere  caput  domind  venule  sub  hastd. 

Whence  ad  hastam  locare,  to  make  open  sale.    Cic.  in 
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Verr.^,  c.  56;  Senec.  de  Ira.  1.  1,  c.  2;  Fest,  de  Verb, 
Signifi. ;  Turneb.  Adv.  1.  10,  c.  27- 

HASTA  porci  {Archceol.)  a  shield  of  brawn. 

Hasta  regia  {Bot.)  vide  Asphodelus. 

HASTA'RIUM  {Ant.)  an  open  sale,    [vide  Hasta'] 

HASTA'TUS  {Bot.)  hastate,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  folium 
hastatum,  a  leaf  resembling  a  halbert,  as  in  Rumex, 
Scutellaria  hastifolia. 

HASTA'TI  {Ant.)  literally  spearmen,  was  the  name  of  a 
body  of  troops,  who  were  more  advanced  in  age  and  ex- 
perienced in  service  than  the  Velites  ;  they  were  originally 
so  called  because  their  principal  arms  were  the  hasta,  or 
spear.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.4,  c.  16;  Liv.  1.  8,  c.  8 ; 
Lips,  in  Polyb.  de  Rom.  Milit.  Dialog.  I. 

HA'STING-PEAR  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  long  pear,  with  a  thin 
skin,  and  a  juicy  sweet  pulp  which  ripens  in  July. 

HASTl'NGIA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ahorna  of  Linnasus. 

HATCH  {Mar.)  or  Hatclnmy,  an  opening  in  the  deck  to 
serve  as  a  passage  from  one  deck  to  another,  and  also  to 
the  hold.  The  After-Hatchway  is  between  the  main  and 
mizzen-mast.  The  Fore-Hatchway  stands  a  little  abaft  the 
foremast.  The  Main-Hatchway  is  placed  just  before  the 
main-mast. 

TO  Hatch  {Paint.)  to  shade  by  means  of  lines  in  painting 
or  engraving. 

HA'TCHEL  {Mech.)  an  Instrument,  for  dressing  flax,  not 

unlike  a  card.  * 
HA'TCHES  {Mar.)  trap-doors  in  merchants'  vessels,  through 

which  goods  are  let  down  into  the  hold. 
Hatches  is  also  the  common  name  for  the  covers  which  go 

over  the  hatches,    [vide  Hatch] 
HA'TCHET-VETCH  {Bot.)  the  Coronilla  securidacea  of 

Linngjus. 

HATCHING  {Paint.)  or  haching,  the  making  of  lines  with 
a  pen,  pencil,  or  graver,  &c. ;  and  the  intersecting  those 
lines  with  others  drawn  a  contrary  way  is  called  counter- 
hatching. 

HA'TCHMENT  (Her.)  the  vulgar  name  for  Achievement, 
particularly  of  one  who  is  deceased. 

IIA'TCHWAY  {Mar.)  vide  Hatch. 

HA'TTERS  {Her.)  or  Company  of  Hat-Malcers, 
an  ancient  company,  consisting  of  a  master, 
four  wardens,  and  twenty-four  assistants,  but 
no  livery.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are  "  Ar- 
gent, in  chief,  a  hat,  sable  ;  in  base,  a  dexter 
hand,  proper,  between  two  hat-bands,  azure. 

HA'TTOCK  {Husband.)  a  shock,  containing  twelve  sheaves 
of  corn. 

HA'UBERK  (Archceol.)  a  twisted  coat  of  mail. 

HAVER  {Bot)  the  Avena  of  Linnaeus,  root  annual. 

HA'VER-SACK  {Mil.)  a  kind  of  bag,  of  strong  coarse 
linen,  to  carry  bread  and  provisions  on  a  march. 

HAUL  {Mech.  )  a  haid  or  yarn  in  rope-making  is  about 
four  hundred  threads,  when  warped  ofi"  the  winches,  with  a 
slight  turn  in  it,  to  be  tarred. 

TO  FIaul  about  (Mech)  a  term  used  in  making  a  short  cable- 
laid  rope,  when  one  strand  is  made  long  enough  to  form 
three. 

TO  Haul  (Mar)  an  expression  much  used  by  seamen  to 
imply  the  pulling  a  single  rope,  without  the  assistance  of 
blocks,  or  other  mechanical  power.  "  To  haul  the  wind," 
is  to  direct  the  ship's  course  nearer  to  that  point  of  the 
compass  from  which  the  wind  arises. 

HAUNCH  {Vet.)  that  part  of  the  hind  quarters  that  ex- 
lends  from  the  reins  or  back  to  the  trough  or  hams  in 
horses,  &c. 

Haunch  {Mar.)  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  size  of  a  piece  of 
timber. 

HAUNT  {Hunt)  the  walk  of  a  deer,  or  the  place  of  his  or- 
dinary passage. 
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HA'URIANT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  fishes  which 
are  directly  upright,  as  if  they  were  refreshing 
themselves  by  sucking  in  the' air,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example.  "  He  beareth,  argent,  a 
chevron,  gules,  between  three  soles,  hauriant 
proper,  within  a  bordure  engrailed,  sable. 

HAUT  {Mus.)  high  or  shrill,  as  Haut-Conire,  Counter- 
Tenor. — Haut-Dessus,  First-Treble. 

HA'UT-BOY  {Mus.)  a  wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  tube 
gradually  widening  from  the  top  to  the  lower  end. 

HAUT-BO'YS  {Mil.)  a  term  given  to  the  non-effective  men 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 

H A'UTHONER  {Archceol.)  a  man  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail. 

HAW  {Bol.)  the  berry  or  fruit  of  the  white  thorn. 

Haw  ( Vet.)  a  gristle  or  excressence  growing  between  the 
nether  eyelid  and  the  eye  of  a  horse. 

HA'W-FINCH  [Orn.)  a  sort  of  finch,  so  called  because  it 
feeds  on  haws  and  cherries,  the  stones  of  which  it  easily 
breaks  with  its  thick  and  strong  bill.  It  is  the  Loxia  coc- 
cothraustes  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  England, 
except  in  winter,  but  is  frequent  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

HA'WBERK  {Mil.)  vide  Hauberh. 

HAWGH  {Agric.)  a  green  plot  in  a  valley. 

HAWK  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  prey,  which  is  of  the  eagle  and 
falcon  tribe ;  it  is  classed  in  the  Linnean  system,  under  the 
genus  Falco.  The  principal  species  are  the  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Falco  nisus ;  and  the  Goshawk,  Falco  palumbarius  ;  both 
which  sorts  were  formerly  much  used  in  falconry. 

TO  Hawk  {Sport.)  to  fowl  with  hawks,  or  fly  hawks  at  fowls. 

HA'WKERS  {Com.)  are  persons  going  about  the  streets  and 
crying  their  goods.  They  were  originally  fraudulent  per- 
sons who  went  about  selling  pewter,  brass,  tin,  <Src. ;  but 
at  present  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  licence  for  carrying 
on  their  trade. 

HA'WK'S  Bell  {Falcon.)  the  bell  put  about  the  feet  of  the 
hawk. 

Hawk's  Bell  {Her.)  a  bearing  in  the  escutcheon, 
betokened  the  taste  of  the  bearer  for  the  art 
of  hawking.  "  He  beareth  sable,  a  chevron 
between  three  Hawks'  Bells,  or,"  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

HA'WKWEED  {Bot.)  the  Hieraceum  incanum 
of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

HAWN  {Husband.)  that  which  remains  of  the  straw  after 
the  ear  of  corn  has  been  cut  off. 

HAWS  {ArchcBol.)  mansions  or  dwelling  houses. 

HAWSE  {Mar.)  the  situation  of  the  cables  before  the  ship's 
stem  when  she  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  the 
bows.  A  clear  or  open  Hawse  is  when  the  cables  are  di- 
rected to  their  anchors,  without  being  any  wise  twisted,  in 
distinction  from  a  foul  Haivse,  when  they  lie  across  the 
stem,  so  as  to  be  ruljbed  or  chafed.  "  Cross  in  the  Haw.se," 
is  when  one  cable  lies  over  another.  "  An  elbow  in  the 
Hawse,"  is  produced  by  the  ship  riding  round  and  stop- 
ping in  the  middle  of  the  course.  "  A  round  turn  in  the 
Hawse,"  is  produced  by  the  ship  continuing  to  wind  about 
the  same  way.  "  A  bold  Hawse"  is  when  the  holes  are 
high  above  water.  "  Fresh  the  Hawse!"  an  order  to  lay 
new  pieces  in  the  hawses  to  prevent  it  from  fretting  upon 
the  cable.  Burning  the  Hawses,"  when  the  cables  en- 
dure a  violent  stress.  "  Clearing  the  Haivses,"  the  disen- 
tangling the  cables.  "  To  ride  Hawse-full,"  when  in  stress 
of  weather  the  ship  falls  with  her  head  deep  in  the  sea. — 
Hawse-bags,  canvas  bags  filled  with  oakum  to  stop  the 
hawse-holes  in  a  heavy  sea. — Hawse-holes,  or  hawsers,  the 
holes  in  the  bows  of  a  ship  through  which  the  cables  pass 
in  and  out. — Hawse-pieces,  the  foremost  timbers  of  a  ship 
w^hose  ends  rest  upon  the  knuckle  timber. — Hawse-plugs, 
certain  plugs  to  stop  the  hawses. 

HA'WSER  {Mar.)  a  three  strond  rope,  or  small  cable. 


HA'WSERS  {Mar.)  vide  Hawse-holes. 
HAWTHORN  {Bot.)  the  Cratcegus  annua  Um^xxs. 
HAY  {Archceol.)  a  fence  or  inclosure  formed  with  rails,  &c. 
HAYS  {Astral.)   a  certain  dignity  or  strengthening  of  a 

planet,  by  being  in  a  sign  of  its  own  sex,  and  in  a  part 

agreeable  to  its  own  nature. 
HA'LDEGINES  {Archceol.)  a  country  dance  or  round. 
HA'YWARD  {Archceol.)  the  keeper  of  the  common  herd  of 

cattle  of  a  town. 
HAZ  {Astral.)  vide  Hai/s. 

UA'ZARDS{Sport.)  the  pockets  in  the  sides  of  a  billiard-table. 

H-AZY  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  the  state  of  the  weather  at  sea, 
which  appears  much  like  a  fog. 

HA'ZLE-NUT  Tree  {Bot.)  the  Carylus  of  Linnaeus. 

HEAD  {Anat.)  caput,  the  superior  part  of  the  body  placed  on 
the  neck,  containing  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  and  Medulla 
oblongata.  It  is  divided  into  the  Face  [vide  Face]  and  the 
Jiairij  Scalp.  To  the  latter  belongs  the  Vertex,  or  crown 
of  the  head  ;  the  Sinciput,  or  fore  part ;  and  the  Occiput, 
or  hind  part. — Head-mould  shot ,  when  the  sutures  of  the 
skull  ride,  that  is,  have  their  edges  shot  over  one  another. 
Hrad  is  also  taken  for  the  exirenuty  of  a  muscle  that  is 
inserted  into  the  staple  bone,  and  of  a  muscle  which  is 
a  tendon. 

Head  {Mech.)  the  upper  or  more  solid  part  of  inanimate 
and  artificial  bodies,  as  the  head  of  a  nail,  the  head  of  a 
hammer,  &c. 

Head  {Paint.)  the  picture,  or  representation  of  that  part  of 
the  human  body. 

Head  {Archit.)  an  ornament  of  sculpture,  or  carved  work, 
often  serving  as  the  key  of  an  arch,  plat  band,  &c. — Head- 
Way  of  a  stair,  the  clear  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
head  of  any  step  or  landing  place  to  the  ceiling  above. 

Head  {Gunn.)  the  fore  part  of  the  cheeks  of  a  gun  or 
howitz  carriage. — Maoris  Head,  a  kind  of  bomb  or  gre- 
nado  shot  out  of  a  cannon. 

Head  of  a  Fort  Work  {Fort)  the  front  of  it  nearest  to  the 
enemy,  and  farthest  from  the  body  of  the  place. — Head  of 
a  double  Tenaille,  the  salient  angle  in  the  centre,  and  the 
two  other  sides  which  form  the  re-entering  angle. 

Head  {Mil.)  Head  of  an  army,  the  person  who  holds  the 
chief  command.  —  Head  cff  a  body  of  men,  the  front, 
whether  drawn  up  in  lines  or  on  a  march.  —  Head  of  a 
camp,  the  ground  before  which  an  army  is  drawn  up. — 
Head-Piece,  armour  for  the  head  as  a  helmet,  &c. — Head 
quarters,  the  place  where  the  officer  commanding  any  body 
of  men  takes  up  his  residence.  "  To  make  head,*'  to  op- 
pose or  resist  the  attempts  of  another  by  force. 

Head  {Chem.)  a  cover  or  cap  of  an  alembre,  having  a  long 
neck  for  the  conveyance  of  th«  vapours  into  a  vessel  that 
serves  as  a  refrigeratory. 

Head  (Mar.)  an  ornamental  figure  on  the  ship's  stem  ;  or  in 
an  extended  sense,  the  whole  front  or  fore  part  of  the  ship  ; 
and  in  a  particular  sense,  that  part  on  each  side  of  the 
stern  which  is  appropriated  to  the  private  use  of  the  sailors. 
Head  is  likewise  employed  in  several  sea-phrases,  as  "  By 
the  Head,"  said  of  a  ship  when  it  is  laden  deeper  forward 
than  aft.  "  The  wind  heads  us,"  when  it  veers  round' to 
the  direction  of  the  ship's  course.  "  Head  to  wind,"  the 
situation  of  a  ship  when  her  head  is  turned  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  "  To  give  a  ship  Head- Way,"  to  cause  it  to 
advance  forward  at  sea. — Head-Fast,  a  rope  employed  to 
fasten  the  head  of  a  ship. — Head-Ledges,  the  thwart  ship 
pieces  that  frame  the  hatch-ways. —  Head-Lines,  the  ropes 
of  all  sails  that  are  next  to  the  yards. — Head-most,  the 
situation  of  any  ship  that  is  the  farthest  advanced. — Head 
of  the  Mast,  the  upper  part  of  any  mast  to  which  the  caps 
or  trucks  are  fitted. — Head-rails,  the  elliptic  rails  at  the 
head  of  the  ship. — Head-Rope,  that  part  of  the  bolt  rope 
which  terminates  any  of  the  principal  sails  on  the  upper 
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edge. — Head-sails,  those  sails  which  are  extended  on  the 
foremast  and  bowsprit. — Head-Sen,  the  waves  that  meet 
the  head  of  a  ship  in  its  course. — Head-Stick,  a  short  round 
stick  with  a  hole  at  each  end,  through  which  the  head-rope 
of  some  triangular  sails  is  thrust. — Head-Way,  the  motion 
of  a  ship  forward  at  sea,  in  distinction  from  the  stern-way, 
or  motion  backward  with  the  stern  foremost. 
Head  {Bot.)  vide  Capitulum. 

Head  of  a  Page  {Print.)  the  top  or  beginning  of  a  page  :  so 
also  the  Head  of  a  line:  and  the  Head  word,  the  word  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  line,  book,  section,  &c. —  Head-line, 
the  line  which  is  drawn  across  the  top  or  head  of  a  page. 

Head  of  a  Horse  [Man.)  the  action  of  the  neck  and  the 
effect  of  the  bridle  and  the  wrist,  as  when  a  horse  is  said  "  To 
plant  his  head  well,"  i.  e.  to  obey  the  hand ;  or  "  To  refuse 
to  place  his  head,"  i.  e.  to  shoot  out  his  nose,  &c. — Head- 
stall, that  part  of  the  bridle  which  goes  over  the  horse's  head. 

Head  in  profile  (Her.)  the  head  and  side  face  couped  at  the 
neck. 

HEA'D-BOROUGH  [Latv)  from  the  Saxon  heab,  and 
bonge,  borough  ;  formerly  a  chief  of  a  borough,  the  Frank- 
pledge :  now  an  officer  subordinate  to  a  constable — Head- 
pence,  the  sum  of  .51/.  which  the  sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land anciently  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county 
every  third  and  fourth  years,  without  any  account  to  be 
made  to  the  king. — Head-silver,  money  paid  to  the  lord  of 
leats. 

HEADER  (Mason.)  a  name  for  the  bricks,  or  stone,  which 
are  inserted  their  length  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall.  The 
course  of  bricks  so  inserted  is  called  the  heading  course. 

HEA'D-FAST  [Mar.)  vide  Head. 

HEADING  Joint  {Carpent.)  the  joint  of  two  or  more  boards 

at  right  angles  to  the  fibres. 
HEA'D-LAND  (Geog.)  a  high  cape  or  promontory. 
Head-land  (Agric.)  that  part  ploughed  across  at  the  end 

of  the  land,  which,  where  there  are  no  hedges,  separates  it 

from  other  lands. 
HEAD-LE'DGES  (Mar.)  vide  Head. 
HE'AD-LINE  (Print.)  vide  Head. 
HE'AD-LINES  (Mar.)  vide  Head. 
HEAD-MOU'LD-SHOT  (Anat.)  vide  Head. 
HEA'D-PEfJCE  (Law)  vide  Head-Borough. 
HEA'D-PIECE  (Mil.)  and  Head- Quarter,  vide  Head. 
HEA'D-RAIL  (Mar.)  and  Head-Rope,  vide  Head. 
HEADS  (Mason.)  tiles  which  are  laid  at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 
HEA'D-SAILS  (Mar.)  and  Head-Sea,  vide  Head. 
HEAD-SI'LVER  (Law)  vide  Head-Borough. 
HEA'D-STALL  (Man.)  vide  Head. 
HEA'D-STICK  (Mar.)  and  Head-lVaij,  vide  Head. 
HEAD-WORD  (Print.)  vide  Head. 

HEA'LFANG  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  ^alf,  neck,  and  pan- 
jep,  to  take ;  a  pillory,  or  a  mulct  by  way  of  commutation 
for  the  punishment  of  the  pillory.    Leg.  H.  1. 

HE'ALING  (Build.)  the  covering  the  roof  of  a  building. 

HEAM  (Vet.)  the  same  in  beasts  as  the  after-birth  in  women. 

HEAP  (Print.)  any  number  of  reams  or  quires  as  is  set  out 
by  the  warehouse  keeper  for  the  pressmen  to  Avet  is  called 
a  heap :  before  it  is  wetted  it  is  a  dry  Heap,  afterwards 
simply  a  Heap.  "  The  heap  holds  out,"  i.  e.  it  has  the 
full  intended  number  of  sheets. 

HE'ARING  (Anat.)  one  of  the  five  senses,  that  by  which 
sounds  are  received  into  the  ear.  The  organ  of  hearing 
is  the  soft  portions  of  the  auditory  nerve,  distributed  on  the 
vestibule,  semicircular  canals  and  cochlea. 

HEARSE  (Cus.)  a  close  carriage  for  conveying  dead  bodies 
to  burial. 

Hearse  (Sport.)  a  hind  in  the  second  year  of  her  age. 

HEART  (Anat.)  Cor,  the  seat  of  life  in  the  animal  body  is 
situated  in  the  Thorax,  and  divided  externally  into  the 
Base,  which  is  the  broad  part ;  the  superior  and  inferior 
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surface ;  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  margin.  Internally 
it  is  divided  into  the  two  ventricles,  right  and  left,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  fleshy  septum,  called 
the  septum  cordis.  The  cavities  adhering  to  the  base  are, 
from  their  resemblance  in  form,  called  the  auricles.  Each 
ventricle  has  two  orifices;  the  one  auricular,  through  which 
the  blood  enters  ;  the  other  arterious,  through  which  it 
passes  out.  These  four  orifices  are  supplied  with  valves, 
which  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  form,  into  the 
semilunar,  at  the  arterious  orifices ;  tricuspid,  those  at  the 
right  orifice  of  the  auricle ;  and  mitral,  those  at  the  left. 
The  vessels  of  the  heart  are  distinguished  into  common  and 
proper.  The  Common  are,  1 .  The  Aorta,  arising  from  the 
left  ventricle.  2.  The  Pulmonary  Artery,  from  the  right 
ventricle.  3.  The  four  Pulmonary  Veins,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  left  auricle.  4.  The  two  Vence  Cavce,  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  right  auricle.  The  Proper  vessels 
are,  1.  The  Coronary  arteries,  which  arise  from  the  aorta, 
and  are  distributed  on  the  heart.    2.  The  Coronary  veins. 

Heart  of  a  Foetus  differs  from  that  of  an  adult,  by  having 
a  foramen  ovale,  by  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  right 
auricle  to  the  left. 

Hkart  (Mar.)  a  particular  sort  of  dead-eye,  of  the  shape  of 
a  heart. 

Heart  (Her.)  as  a  bearing,  denotes  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  bearer,  and  Is  represented  either 
proper  or  vulned,  &c.  as  "  He  beareth  argent, 
a  fess  gules,  between  three  hearts  vulned,  and 
distilling  drops  of  blood  on  the  sinister  side, 
proper,  name  Tote.'" 

Heart  (Bot.)  vide  Corcuturn. 

HEA'RT-BOND  (Mason.)  the  lapping  of  one  stone  over 
two  others,  which  together  make  the  breadth  of  the  wall. 

HE'ART-BURN  (Med.)  Cardialgia,  a  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach. 

HEART'S  EASE  (Bot.)  the  Viola  tricolor  of  Linnajus,  an 
annual. —  Heart- Seed,  the  Cardiospermum  helicabuvi  of 
Linnaeus. 

HEARTH  (Archit.)  the  floor  or  pavement  tliat  belongs  to  a 
fire  place. 

HEA'RTH-MONEY  (Law)  a  tax  upon  fire  hearths. 

HEAT  (Phy.)  1.  The  sensation  created  in  us  by  the  action 
of  fire.  2.  The  cause  of  that  sensation  which  exists  in 
other  bodies  that  are  said  to  be  hot.  This  is  now  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Caloric,  [vide  Caloric']  Fleat  is 
likewise  distinguished  into  absolute,  free  or  sensible,  and 
latent.  —  Absolute  heat  is  the  whole  quantity  of  caloric 
existing  in  a  body,  in  chemical  union. — Free  or  sensible  heat 
is  that  which  quits  the  substance  that  holds  it,  and  com- 
bines with  those  things  by  which  it  is  surrounded. — Latent 
heat  is  that  which  is  not  perceptible  by  any  external  sign 
or  organ  of  sense.  Heat  is  moreover  distinguished  into 
actual  and  potential. — Actual  heat  is  an  effect  of  elemen- 
tary fire. — Potential  heat  is  that  which  is  in  wine,  pepper, 
chemical  preparations,  &c. —  Animal  heat,  vide  Animal  heat. 

Heat  (Mech.)  Is  distinguished  by  three  different  degrees  at 
which  smiths,  &c.  use  their  irons  ;  namely,  the — Blood- 
red-heat,  the  smallest  degree ;  the  Flame  or  White  Heat, 
which  is  the  second  degree;  and  the  — Sparkling  or  Weld- 
ing heat  which  is  the  strongest,  and  is  employed  when  the 
iron  requires  to  be  doubled  and  welded. 

Heat  (Sport.)  a  term  used  by  gentlemen  of  the  turf  to  imply 
a  certain  prescribed  distance  which  a  horse  runs  on  the 
course.    A  race  may  consist  of  one  or  more  heats. 

HEATH  (Bot.)  the  Erica  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. — Sea  Heath, 
the  Frankenia,  a  perennial. 

HEA'THER-ROOF  (Build.)  a  kind  of  roof  which  is' 
thatched  or  covered  over  with  heather  or  heath. 

to  heave  (Mar.)  to  throw  or  lift,  a  term  used  in  many  sea 
phrases,  as     To  heave  overboard,"  to  throw  overboard. 
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"  To  heave  a  flag  aboard,"  to  hang  it  out.  "  Heave  and 
away!"  an  order  importing  that  the  next  effort  will  dis- 
lodge and  weigh  the  anchor.  Heave  and  rally!"  a 
cheering  order  to  heave  quickly.  "  Heave  and  pawl !"  an 
order  to  turn  the  capstan,  &c.  till  the  pawl  may  be  put  in. 
"  To  heave  out  the  capstan  or  windlass,"  to  turn  it  about 
by  means  of  bars  or  handspikes.  "  To  heave  the  lead,"  to 
throw  it  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the  depth. 
"  To  heave  a-head,"  to  draw  a  ship  by  the  cable.  "  To 
heave  a-stern,  to  cause  her  to  recede.  "  To  heave  a-strain" 
to  work  at  the  capstan.  "  To  heave  keel  out,"  to  raise  the 
keel  out  of  the  water.  "  To  heave  in  stays,"  to  tack  or 
put  about.  "  To  heave  out  stay  sails,"  to  unfurl  or  throw 
them  loose  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  rolled. 
"  To  heave  short,"  to  draw  so  much  of  the  cable  into  the 
ship,  by  means  of  the  capstan  or  windlass,  as  that  by  ad- 
vancing she  is  almost  perpendicular  above  the  anchor. 
"  To  heave  taught,"  to  heave  about  the  capstan,  &c.  till 
the  cable  or  rope  applied  thereto  becomes  straight  or  ready 
for  action. 

HEA'VEN  (Asiron.)  an  azure  transparent  orb  investing  our 
earth,  where  the  celestial  bodies  perform  their  motions.  It 
is  used  in  a  particular  sense  for  an  orb  or  circular  region  of 
the  sethereal  heaven. 

HEA'VER  (Mech.)  a  staff  employed  as  a  lever  on  many  oc- 
casions, particularly  at  sea. 

HEA'VY  Bodies  {Phy.)  vide  Body. 

Heavy  Work  [Print.)  the  same  as  Hard  Work. 

Heavy  Metal  {Gunn.)  an  epithet  for  guns  of  a  large  calibre  : 
■  thus,  a  ship  is  said  "  To  carry  heavy  metal" 

Heavy  Sea  {Mar.)  a  term  implying  very  strong  and  high 
waves. 

HE'BBER-MAN  (Com.)  one  that  fishes  below  water  for 
whitings,  smelts,  &c.  commonly  at  ebbing  time. 

HE'BBEllTHEF  [Archceol.)  the  privilege  of  having  the 
goods  of  a  thief,  and  the  trial  of  him  within  a  particular 
liberty. 

HE'BBING-WEARS  {Mech.)  devices,  or  nets  laid  for  fish 

at  ebbing  time. 
HEBDOMAD A'RIUS  {Latv)  vk\e  Ebdomadaritis. 
HE'BDOME  {Ant.)  il^^o^ii,  a  day  sacred  to  Apollo,  who,  on 

that  account  was  surnamed  '£/3«iio///ay£iii?. 

Hesiod.  Dies. 

It  was  called  Hebdome,  i.  e.  the  seventh,  because  it  was 
kept  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar  month,  when  the 
Athenians  sung  hymns  to  Apollo.  Plut.  Sympos.  Quasi.; 
Suidas,  &c. 

HEBE  Jiissieu  {Bat.)  the  Veronica  decussata  of  Linnaeus. 
HEBENSTREI'TIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 

Ernst  Hebenstreit,  Class  H  Didynamia,  Order  2  Angios- 

permia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  Jilaments  four  ;  anthers  crescent- 
shaped. — PisT.  germ  small ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  simple. 
— Per.  capside  oblong  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.    The  species  are  the — Hebenstreitia  dentata,  Va- 
lerianella,  seu  Pcdicularis,  Tooth-leaved  Hebenstreitia, 
a  biennial. — Hebenstreitia  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Heben- 
streitia, native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
HE'BRAISM  {Gram)  an  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 
HECCA'GIUM  {Law)  is  supposed  to  be  rent  paid  to  the 

lord  for  liberty  to  use  the  machines  called  flecks. 
HECALE'SIA  {Ant.)  Uu>^'i:7-i«,  a  festival  instituted,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  by  Theseus  in  honour  of  Hecale.  Plut. 
in  Thes. 

HECATTE'A  {Ant.)  iy.ix.ra7'^,  statues  erected  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  honour  of  Hecate.    Schol.  in  Vesp.  Aristoph. 
HECATE'SIA  {Ant.)  hM.Tn<rU,  a  public  entertainment  given 


by  the  Athenians  every  new  moon,  in  honour  of  Hecate. 
Strab.  1.  14. 

HECATOMB  {Ant.)  UarofA^iin,  from  U'-ctov,  an  hundred,  and 
/3i?,  an  ox ;  a  sacrifice  amongst  the  Greeks,  consisting  of 
an  hundred  oxen  offered  upon  some  very  extraordinary 
occasion. 

HECATOMBiE'ON  {Ant.)  k«r»^/3«i«v,  the  first  month  of 
the  Athenian  year  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June 
and  the  beginning  of  July,  [vide  Chronology'] 

HECATOMPHO'NIA  {Ant.)  Ux.roij,>poHu,  sacrifices  to  Ju- 
piter, by  the  Messenians,  when  they  killed  an  hundred 
enemies. 

HECK  {Mech.)  another  name  for  a  rack. 

HE'CKLE  {Mech.)  an  instrument  for  dressing  flax  or  hemp. 

HE'CTIC  Fever  {Med.)  Urix.cc,  ji-upsro?,  a  slow  and  chronical 
fever  which,  by  a  preternatural  heat,  consumes  the  juices, 
produces  a  consumption,  and  impairs  the  strength  ;  it  is  so 
called  because  it  lies,  i>  s^f,  i.  e.  in  the  habit  of  the  body,  and 
is,  therefore,  hard  to  be  cured.  —  Hectic  Pnhe, 
<r(pvyiMoc;,  a  sort  of  pulse,  which  belongs  to  a  hectic  fever, 
that  remains  invariably  equal.  Gal.  de  Diff.  Feb.  1.  1,  c.  7, 
et  de  Puis,  ad  Tyron.  c.  8  ;  Oribas.  Synnp.  1.  7,  c.  21  ; 
Trallian.  1. 12,  c.  4;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  1,  c.  93  ;  Paul. 
JEginet.  1.  2,  c.  32;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  1  ;  Gorr. 
Def.  Med. ;  Castel.  Lex.  Med. 

HE'D  A  {Archceol.)  a  small  wharf,  or  haven. 

HEDA'GiUM  {ArcJicEol.)  toll  or  custom  paid  at  an  hithe,  or 
wharf. 

HE'D  ERA  {Bot.)  xia-a-ce,  a  tree  so  called,  according  to 
Isidore,  because  it  affords  abundance  of  food,  hcedis,  to 
kids  ;  or  because,  adhcereat,  it  clings  to  other  trees  ;  as 
Virgil.  Eel.  8,  v.  13. 

Atqiie  hanc  sine  tempora  circiim 
Inter  victrices  hederam,  tibi  serpere  lauros. 

It  was  used  for  garlands  before  the  introduction  of  laurel. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  applied  with  efficacy  to  sores 
to  cool  and  mitigate  inflammation.  Theojjhrast.  Hist.  I^lant. 
1.  6,  c.  1  ;  Poll.  1.  6,  c.  17  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  210;  Plin. 
1.  16,  c.  35;  Athen.  1.  15;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  Ill; 
Aet.  Tetrab.  1  ,  serm.  1  ;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3  ;  Isidor. 
Grig.  1.  17,  c.  9. 
Hedera,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  male. — Cor.  petals  five. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  trifid. — Pist.  ^errw  tur- 
binate ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  beny  glo- 
bular ;  seeds  five. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Hedera  helix, 
Common  Ivy.  —  Hedera  capitata,  seu  Aralin,  Cluster- 
flowered  Ivy.  —  Hedera  quinquijolia,  seu  Helix,  Five- 
leaved  Ivy,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb.  ; 
Park.  Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  T our n.  Inst. 
Hedera  is  also  the  Glechoma  hederacea  of  Linnaeus. 
HE'DGE-BOTE    [Archceol.)   necessary  stuff  for  making 
hedges,  which  the  lessee  for  a  term  of  years  may  of  com- 
mon right  take  from  his  ground  leased. 
HE'DGE-HOG  [Zool.)  a  well-known  animal,  the  Erinaceus 
of  Linnaeus,  which  lives  in  thickets,  digs  in  mossy  places, 
swims  easily ;  and,  when  frightened,  or  angry,  rolls  itself 
up  in  its  spiny  skin,  screams  if  the  feet  are  pressed  or  hurt, 
and  has  the  smell  of  musk.    It  is  tamed,  by  the  Calmucs, 
like  a  cat.    The  female  has  five  teats,  and 
brings  from  three  to  five  young. 
Hedge-hog  [Her.)  this  animal,  borne  asa  charge, 
denotes  a  man  expert  in  gathering  substance. 
"  He  beareth,  gules,  a  hedge-hog,  argent,  col- 
lared, or  ;  by  the  name  of  Hyre  of  London." 
HEDGE-HY'SSOP  [Bot.)  the  Gratiola  of  Lin- 
naeus.— Hedge-Mustard,  the  Erysimum.  —  Hedge-Nettle, 
the  Galeopsis. 
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HEDGE-SPARROW  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  sparrow,  so  called 
:   from  its  frequenting  hedges  :  it  is  the  Motacilla  modularis 
of  Linnaeus. 

HEDGE-WAR'BLER  {Orn.)  another  name  for  the  Hedge- 

Sparrow. 
HE'DRA.  {Anat)  the  anus. 

HE'DRICOS  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  remedies  appropriated 
to  the  a7Lus. 

HEDWI'GIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  John 
Hedwig,  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  mo- 

nopetalous. — Stam.  Jilamenls  eight ;  anthers  oblong. — 

Pi  ST.  germ  conical ;  style  none  ;  stigma  blunt. —  Per. 

capsule  large  ;  seeds  nut. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Hedidgia 

balsimifera,  seu  Bois. 
HEDYCA'RYA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  11  Icosandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  -perianth. — CoR.  none. — Stam. 

none;  anthers  many. — Pist.  germs  many;  style  none; 

stigmas  scattered. — Per.  none ;  seeds  nuts  six  or  ten. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Hedycarya 

dentata,  native  of  New  Zealand. 
HEDY'CREA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

none. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 

germ  roundish  ;  style  villose  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  drupe 

ovate  ;  seed  nut  ovate. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Hedycrea  in- 

cana,  seu  Licania,  native  of  Guiana. 
HEDY'C  ROI  {Med.)  from  '<^S'vx^->oi,  an  epithet  for  certain 

aromatic  medicines.    Gal.  de  Antid.  1.  1,  c.  10. 
HEDYO'SMUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Mo- 
noecia,  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  in  the  male ;  perianth  none. — 
Cor.  none.  —  ?,t am.  filaments  none;  anthers  many. — 
Cal.  in  the  iema\e;  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  none. 
— V  1ST.  germ  oblong;  style  &\voxX. ;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
5err^,roundish ;  seed  single. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  as  the 
Hedyosmum  nutans  et  arborescens. 
HEDYOSMUS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cunilla  of  Linnaeus. 
HEDYO'TIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4<  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-]eaved. — CoR.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  filameiits  four ;  anthers  roundish — 
Pist.  geryn  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per. 
capsule  twin  ;  seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the  Hedyotis 
graminifolia,  seu  Oldenlandia,  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies.— Hedyotis  rupesfris,  seu  Thymelia,  native  of  Ja- 
maica ;  but  the  Hedyotis  pumild  is  an  annual,  and  native 
of  Tranquebar,  &c. 
HEDY'PNOIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  very  nearly  allied 

to  the  Apargia. 

HEDY'SARUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadel- 
phia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam. filaments  simple;  anthers  roundish. 
-—Pist.  germ  slender  ;  style  subulate ;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  legume  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Hedysarum  alhagi, 
Genista,  seu  Agul,  Prickly  Hedysarum. — Hedysarum 
Unifolium,  seu  Indigofera,  Flax-leaved  Hedysarum. — 
Hedysarum  sororiuni,  seu  Lens — Hedysarum  gangeticum, 
Onobrychis,  seu  Phaseolus,  Oval-leaved  Hedysarum. 
Clus.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  ; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
HEDI'SMATA  {Med.)  any  thing  that  gives  medicines  a 

pleasant  taste. 


HEEL  {Mar.)  a  name  usually  given  to  the  aft-end  of  the 
ship's  keel ;  also  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stern  posts. — The 
Heel  of  a  mast  is  the  lower  end,  which  fits  into  the  ship's 
keel. 

TO  Heel  {Mar.)  to  stoop,  or  incline  to  either  side  ;  as  "  The 

ship  heels  to  starboard." 
HEELER  {Sport.)  an  epithet  for  a  cock  that  strikes  much 

with  his  spurs. 

HEELING  {Mar.)  the  square  part  left  at  the  lower  end  of 
a  mast. 

HE'GIRA  {Chron.)  an  Arabic  term  signifying  literally  flight, 
is  the  name  of  an  JEra  which  takes  its  date  from  the  period 
that  Mahomet  was  obliged  to  escape  from  the  city  of 
Mecca,  which  was  Friday,  July,  A.  i>.6'22;  from  which 
period  the  Arabians  have  since  kept  their  account  of  time, 
[vide  Chronology'] 

HEIGHT  {Geom.)  vide  Altitude. 

HEIR  {Law)  from  the  Latin  hceres ;  one,  ex  justis  nuptiis 
procreatus,  who  succeeds  by  descent  to  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments.  Heirs  are  of  different  kinds,  as  ap- 
parent, presumptive,  general,  special,  by  custom  and  by 
devise. — Heirs  apparent  are  such  whose  right  of  inherit- 
ance is  indefeasible,  provided  they  outlive  the  ancestor. — 
Heirs  presumptive  are  such  who,  if  the  ancestor  were  to 
die  immediately,  would  be  his  heirs,  but  who  are  liable 
to  be  defeated  by  some  contingency  ;  as  the  birth  of  a 
child,  &c. — Heirs  general,  or  heirs  at  law,  are  those  who,  b}' 
the  Common  Law,  inherit  the  lands  and  tenements  of  their 
father  or  ancestor  at  his  death.  —  Heirs  special  are  the 
issue  in  tail  claiming /)er Jbrmam  doni. — Heir  by  Custom  is 
one  who,  by  the  custom  of  particular  places,  enjoys  the 
right  of  an  heir  by  Common  Law. — Heir  by  Devise,  other- 
wise called  hceres  Jactus,  is  only  a  devisee  of  lands.  Co. 
Lit.  11,  12,  &c. 

Heir,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  is  distinguished  into  the — Heir 
active,  who  has  the  right  of  action. — Heir  by  conquest,  who 
succeeds  to  the  deceased  in  lands,  &c.  to  which  the  latter 
did  not  himself  succeed  as  heir  to  his  predecessors. — Heir 
of  line,  who  succeeds  lineally. — Heir  passive,  he  whom 
the  law  makes  liable  to  be  heir. — Heirs  portioners,  when 
women  succeed  to  their  respective  portions.  —  Heirs  of 
provision,  or  destination,  who  succeed  by  virtue  of  a  parti- 
cular provision. — Heir  in  tailzie,  he  to  whom  an  estate  is 
entailed. 

HE'IR-LOOM  {Law)  a  term  applied  to  such  goods  and  per- 
sonal chattels  as  are  not  inventoried  after  the  owner's  de- 
cease, but  necessarily  come  to  the  heir  with  the  house ;  it 
is  so  called  from  the  Saxon  leome,  a  limb,  or  member.  Co. 
Lit.  18.  185  ;  Spelm.  de  Feud. 

HEIRSHIP  Moveables  {Law)  the  best  of  certain  kinds  of 
moveables,  which,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  the  heir  of  line  is 
entitled  to  take. 

HEISTE'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Laurence  Heister,  professor  of  medicine,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-\ea\edi. — QoYi.  pe- 
tals five. — St  AM.  filaments  ten;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  upright ;  stigma  four-cleft. — Per. 
drupe  oblong  ;  seed  nut  oval. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Heistera 
coccinea,  seu  Borbonia,  native  of  Martinica. 
HELCHESA'ITES  {Ecc.)  vide  Elcesaitce. 
HELCO'NIA  {Med.)  from  eAxo;,  an  ulcer;  an  ulcer  in  the 

external  or  internal  superficies  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 
HELCY'DRION  {Med.)  from  i'Moi,  an  ulcer,  and  i'^Lf, 

water ;  a  moist  ulcerous  pustule. 
HELCY'SMA  {Med.)  iXy-vr/j^x,  the  sconce  of  silver  used  as 

a  styptic.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  101 
HELCY'STER  (i)Mr^.)£Ax.(/«-Df,a  hook  for  extracting  the  fcetus. 
H ELE'NI A  (i?o<.)  another  name  for  the  Helenium  of  Lin- 
na;us. 
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HELE'NIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polygamia  superflua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common.  —  Cor.  compound 
radiate. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pisr. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Helenium 
autumnale,  Helenia  chrysanthemum,  seu  Aster,  native  of 
A  'cnerica,.— Helenium pubescens,  Downy  Helenium,  native 
of  America. 

Helenium  is  also  the  Iiuda  arabica  of  Linnaeus. 

HELE'POLLS  {Mil.)  iMrrcMt;,  from  iXnv,  to  take,  and  iroAsi?, 
a  city;  an  engine  for  besieging  cities.  Vilruv.  1.  10,  c.  ult. ; 
Bnld.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

HELI'ACAL  (Astron.)  iAiaxo?,  appertaining  to  the  sun ;  an 
epithet  for  the  rising  and  setting  of  a  star  or  planet,  when 
it  rises  and  sets  with,  or  at  the  same  time  as,  tiie  sun. 
A  star  is  said  to  rise  heliacally  when,  after  having  been  in- 
visible by  reason  of  the  sun's  beams,  it  goes  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  get  into  sight ;  and  it  is  said  to  set  heliacally 
when  it  becomes  hidden  under  the  sun's  beams. 

HELIiE'A  (Ant.)  'Hai«i«,  a  judicial  court  in  Athens,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  most  frequented  in  Greece  :  it  was  so 
called,  etT<)  tS  'haiW,  i.  e.  from  the  sun,  because  it  was  an 
open  place  exposed  to  the  sun ;  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
a.?ro  tS  otXtXitrSeit,  i.  e.  from  the  people's  thronging  together. 
JJlpian.  in  Demosth. ;  Schol.  in  Nub.  ^c.  Aristoph. ; 
Suidas. 

HELIANTHEMOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Turnera  cistoides  of 
Linnscus. 

HELIA'NTHEMUM  (Bot.)  the  Cistus  umbellatus  of  Lin- 
nasus. 

HELIA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syn- 
genesia.  Order  3  Polygamia  Frustanea. 
Generic    Character.     Cal.  common.  —  Cor.  compound 
radiate. — St au.  Jilaments  five;  anther  tubular. — Pist. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  reflex. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Helianlhus  mul- 
tiflorus,  Helenium  Corona,  seu  Flos  Solis,  perennial  Sun- 
Flower. — Helianthus  tuberosus,  seu  Chrysanthemum,  Tu- 
berous-rooted Sun-Flower,  or  Jerusalem  Artichoke. — 
Helianlhus  giganteus.  Gigantic  Sun-Flower.  But  the 
Helianthus  annuus,  seu  Herba,  Annual  Sun-Flower  ;  and 
Helianlhus  indicus.  Dwarf  Annual  Sun-Flower,  are  an- 
nuals. Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Toitrn. 
Inst. 

Helianthus  is  also  the  Buphthalmum  helianthoides  of 
Linnx'us. 

HE'LICE  major  and  minor  [Astron.)  vide  Ursa  major  and 
minor. 

HELICHRYSO'IDES  (Bot.)  the  Stcebe  JEthiopica  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

HELICHRY'SUM  (Bot.)  the  Gnaphalium  stcechas  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HE'LICOID  Parabola  [Math.)  a  curve  which  arises  from 
the  supposition  that  the  cone  is  bent,  or  twisted,  till  the 
axis  come  into  the  periphery  of  a  circle.  The  equation  of 
this  curve  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  parabola. 

HELICOME'TRY  (Math.)  or  helicoscnpjiy,  an  art  which 
teaches  how  to.di-aw  or  measure  spiral  lines  upon  a  plane. 

HE'LICIS  major  and  minor  [Anat.)  the  name  of  two  muscles 
of  the  ear  which  contract  the  fissure  of  the  ear,  and  de- 
press the  cartilage  into  which  they  are  inserted. 

HELICO'NIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathes  common. — Cor.  petals 
three.  — STAM._^(7me«<5  five  ;  anthers  erect.— Pist.  ^em 
oblong;  style  short;  stigmas  long, — Per.  capsule  oblong; 
seeds  oblong. 


Species.    The  species  are  the^Heliconia  bihai,  seu  Musa, 
Wdd  'P]antain.—Heliconiapsittacorum,  seu  Palilia,  8^c. 
HELI'CTERES  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynan- 
dria,  Order  6  Hexandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Con. 
petals  five.— Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong.— 
?  1ST.  receptacle  filiform;  style  subulate;  stigma  sub-quin- 
quefid. — Per.  capsules  five ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  as  the— Helic- 
teres  Baruensis,  Small-fruited  Screw  Tree,  native  of 
Peru. — Helicteres  isora,  seu  Isora,  Great-fruited  Screw 
Tree,  &c.  &c. 

HELIOCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dode- 
candria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  four-leaved  Stam, 

^laments  sixteen  ;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ; 
styles  two ;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seedl 
solitary. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Heliocarpus 
Americana,  American  Heliocarpus. 

HELIOCE'NTRIC  (Astroji.)  from  the  sun,  and  x£r- 

TfiKoc,  centric ;  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  the  centre  of 
the  sun,  as  the — Heliocentric  place  of  a  planet,  the  place 
in  which  a  planet  would  appear  to  be  when  viewed  from 
the  sun. — 1\\e  heliocentric  longitude  of  a  planet,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  line  drawn  between  the  centre  of  the  sua 
and  that  of  the  planet  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

HELIOCOiAlE'TE  (Math.)  i.  e.  a  comet  of  the  sun;  a  phe- 
nomenon sometimes  observed  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

HELIO'METER  (Astron.)  or  astrometer,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

HE'LION  [Bot.)  the  same  as  Chamactce. 

HELIO'PHILA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetra- 
dynamia,  Order  2  Siliquosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  ?om. — Stam.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  erect. — Pist, 
germ  cylindric ;  style  short ;  stigma  blunt, — Per.  siliqiie 
columnar ;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Helio- 
phila  integrifolia,  Cheiranthus,  Leucoium,  seu  Nasturtium, 
Whole-leaved  Hehophila,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Heliophila  coronopifolia.  Buck's  Horn-leaved 
Heliophila. — Heliophila  cucoides,  seu  Chamira,  native  of 
the  Cape,  &c. ;  but  the — Heliophila  incana,  Hoary  He- 
liophila, is  a  shrub. 
HELIOSCO'PE  (Mech.)  from  Ii'aio?,  the  sun,  and  iry.o7ria,  to 

behold ;  a  sort  of  telescope  fitted  so  as  to  look  on  the  body 

of  the  sun  without  offending  the  eye. 
HELIOSCO'PIUM  (Bot.)  U^oa-MT^iov,  a  sort  of  spurge  ;  also 

a  kind  of  fig-tree.  Plin. 
HELIOSTA'TA  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  fixing,  the  sun- 
beam in  a  particular  position,  as  in  a  horizontal  direction 

across  a  dark  chamber  while  it  is  used. 
HELIO'TROPE  (Bot.)  the  plant  Turnsole,    [vide  Helio- 

tropium'] 

Heliotrope  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  quartz  family, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  calcedony  with 
green  earth.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  stained  or  striped 
with  olive,  yellow,  and  red. 

HELIOTRO'PH  Jlore  [Bot.)  the  Tournefortiafcetidissima  of 
Linnaeus. 

HELIOTRO'PIUM  (Bot)  v,>^iOTfi7!ii>v,  from  SfAio?,  the  sun,  and 
T(i7cu,  to  turn ;  a  flower  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  sun.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  carries  off  pituitous  humours.  Theophrast.  1.  7,  c.  14' ; 
Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  193;  Cels.  1.  6,  c.  27  ;  PUn.  1.  22,  c.  21  ; . 
Athen.  1.  \5;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11  ;  Isid,  Orig.  1.  17, 
G.  9. 

Heliotropium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
monopetalous. — Stam.  Jilamoits  five  ;  anthers  small, — 
PisT.  gei-tns  four ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  emarginate. — 
Per.  none ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or  shrubs,  as  the 
—  Heliotropiim  indicum,  Indian  Turnsole,  or  Helio- 
trope.— Heliotropium  parvi-Jlorum,  Small-flowered  Turn- 
sole, or  Heliotrope. — Heliotropium  curassavicum,  Glau- 
cous Turnsole,  or  Heliotrope.  The  following  are  the 
principal  shrubs  —  Heliotropium  periiviamtm,  Peruvian 
Turnsole,  or  Heliotrope. — Heliotropium  Jrv.ticosum,  seu 
Tournefortia.  —  Heliotropium  lineaium,  seu  Lithosper- 
mum.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin, ;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tour n.  Inst. ^ 
Heliotropium  is  also  the  Tournefortia  Jcetidissima  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HELISPHE'RICAL  Line  {Mar.)  the  rhumb-line  in  navi- 
gation. 

HELI'TIS  [Min.)  the  Squama  Eris. 

HE'LIX  {Anat.)  from  the  Greek  a  spiral  convolution  ; 
the  exterior  circle  or  border  of  the  outside  ear,  so  called 
because  it  curls  inwards. 

Helix  (Archit.)  the  caulicoles  or  little  volutes  in  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Corinthian  Order. 

Helix  {Geom.)  a  spiral  line  or  figure. 

Helix  (Conch.)  the  Snail,  a  genus  of  testaceous  animals,  so 
called  from  the  well-known  spiral  form  of  its  shell. 

Helix  (Bot.)  the  Hedera  heli.t  of  Linnaeus. 

HELLEBORA'STER  [Bot.)  the  Helleborus  viridis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HE'LLEBORE  {Bot.)  the  Helleborus  of  Linnaeus,  a  peren- 
nial,— White  Hellebore,  the  Veralrum  of  Linnaeus,  a  pe- 
rennial. 

HELLEBO'RINE  (Bot.)  the  Arethusa  bulbosa  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HELLEBO'RUS  (Bot.)  or  Elleborus,  sAAs^po?  a  polson- 
■  ous  plant  so  called,  Trccpa  to  i>Siv  t!}  /Sap^,  because  it  kills 
in  the  eating.  There  are  two  sorts  particularly  mentioned 
by  the  ancients,  namely,  the  black  and  the  white ;  the 
former  of  which  was  reckoned  very  efficacious  for  the  cure 
of  madness. 
Hor.  1.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  82. 

Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  marima  avaris. 

Whence  the  island  of  Anticyra,  which  abounded  in  this 
plant,  was  destined  by  the  poets  for  the  residence  of  mad 
people. 

Pers.  sat.     v.  16. 

.  .  .  Anticyras  melior  scrbere  meracas. 

Black  hellebore  was  reckoned  to  purge  downwards,  and 

expel  bile  and  pituitous  humours,    Hippocrat.  1.  4,  aphor. 

13;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  \.  9,  c.  II  ;  Dioscor.  1.  4, 

c.  151 ;  Plin.  1.  25,  c.  5  ;  Gal.  de  Atra.  Bil. 
Helleborus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  13  Polyandria,  Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  pefa/s  five. — Stam. 
filaments  numerous;  awfAers  upright. — Pist. ^mns  about 
six ;  style  subulate  ;  stigma  thickish. — Per,  capsules  com- 
pressed ;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Helleborus 
hyemalis,  seu  Aconitum,  Winter  Hellebore,  or  Aconite, 
— Helleborus  viridis,  Helleborastrum,  Hellebdraster,  Elle- 
borus, Pseudohelleborus,  seu  Veratrum,  Green  Helle- 
bore.— Helleborus  Jcetidus,  seu  Lycoctonum,  Stinking 
Hellebore,  or  Bear's-foot. — Helleborus  lividus.  Livid, 
Purple,  or  Great  Three-flowered  Black  Hellebore. 
Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Plist. ;  Tourn. 
Inst. 


Helleborus  is  also  the  Trollius  europceus, 
HE'LLENISTS  (Ant.)  another  name  for  Grecians. 
HELLENO'DIC^  (Ant.)  s\>.m^:Kxt,  directors  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  who  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  act  impartially,  receive  no  bribe,  nor  discover  their 
reasons  for  disliking  or  approving  any  of  the  contending 
parties.  They  had  to  reside  ten  months  before  the  games 
in  the  Elean  Forum,  in  order  to  see  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  TTfoyu/jt/vettriAya.Ta,  or  preparatory  exercises,  of  those 
who  offered  themselves ;  and  during  the  solemnity  they 
sat  naked. 

HELM  (Mar.)  in  French  gouvernail,  a  piece  of  timber  sus- 
pended at  the  hind  part  of  a  ship's  stern-post,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guiding  or  steering  the  vessel.  The  helm  consists 
mostly  of  three  parts,  namely,  the  rudder,  the  tiller,  and 
the  ivheel,  except  in  small  vessels,  where  the  wheel  is  un- 
necessary. The  word  occurs  in  many  sea  phrases,  as, 
"  Down  with  the  hehn  !  "  the  order  to  push  it  down  to  the 
lee  side  of  the  ship.  "  Ease,  or  bear  up  the  helm  !  "  i.  e. 
let  the  ship  go  more  at  large  before  the  wind.  "  Put  the 
hehn  a-mid-ships !  "  i.  e.  keep  it  even  with  the  middle  of  the 
ship.  "  Port  the  helm  !  "  i.  e.  put  it  over  the  left  side  of 
the  ship.  "  Starboard  the  hehn  !  "  i.  e,  put  it  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ship. — Hehn  port,  in  ship-building,  the  hole  in 
the  counter  through  which  the  head  of  the  rudder  passes. 
— Helm  port-transom,  the  piece  of  timber  placed  across 
the  lower  counter,  within  side. 

Helm  [Chem.)  the  head  of  an  alembic,  so  called  because  it 
resembles  a  helmet. 

HE'LMET  (Her)  a  head-piece,  or  armour  for  the  head, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  exterior  ornaments  of  the  escutcheon, 
and  varies  in  form  according  to  the  degree  of  the  wearer, 
[vide  Heraldry'] 

HELMET-FLOWER  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Acoiiite. 

HELMI'NTHAGOGUES  (Med.)  the  same  as  Anthelmintics. 

HELMINTHI'ASIS  (Mec^.)  eA//,.v«<W,5,  from  sV.^s,  a  worm; 
a  disease  in  which  worms,  or  the  larvae  of  worms,  are  bred 
under  the  skin,  or  some  external  part  of  the  body. 

PIELMI'NTHICA  (Med.)  vide  Anthelmintics. 

HELMINTHO'LOGY  (Nat.)  from  V"?,  a  worm,  and  '^iyo^, 
a  discourse;  that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  on  the 
worm  tribe. 

HELMINTHOTHE'CA  {Bot.)  the  Picris  aculea  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HELMI'NTIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Picris  of  Linnaus. 

HE'LMSMAN  (Mar.)  he  who  is  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  helm, 

HELO'DES  (Med.)  U^^i<;,  from  'hee,  a  marsh  ;  an  epithet  for 
a  fever  attended  in  the  beginning  with  profuse  sweats, 
which  afford  no  relief, 

HELO'NIAS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none, — Cor,  petals  six. — Stam, 
filaments  six ;  anthers  incumbent. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ; 
styles  three  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capside  roundish  ;  seeds 
round. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Helonias 
bullata,  seu  Veratrum,  Spear-leaved  Helonias. — Helonias 
asphodeloides,  seu  Asphodelus,  Grass-leaved  Helonias, 

HELO'SIS  (Med.)  'vi>^a<nc,  a  disease  in  the  eye,  which  con- 
sists in  the  eversion  or  turning  up  of  the  eyelids. 

HELO'TiE  (Ant.)  uXarat,  Spartan  slaves  so  called  from 
Helos,  a  town  of  Laconia,  which  being  conquered  by  the 
Spartans,  all  the  inhabitants  were  made  prisoners  of  war, 
and  reduced  to  slavery.  Thucyd.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  101  ;  Strab. 
1.8;  Pint,  in  Lycurg. ;  Harpocratioti. 

HELO'TIS  {Med.)  another  name  for  the  Plica  polonica. 

HELPS  (Man.)  vide  Aids. 

HELVE'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  fungi  having  both  the  upper 
and  under  surface  smooth. 


HEM 
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HELVE'TIC  League  (Polit.)  or  Helvetic  Body,  the  republic  1 
of  Switzerland,  consisting  of  thirteen  cantons. 

HELVI'DIANS  (Ecc.)  a  branch  of  the  Arians,  who  main- 
tained, among  other  things,  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  our 
Saviour,  had  other  children  by  Joseph. 

HE'LXINE  {Bot.)  i>,iir/i,  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  re- 
semble those  of  the  ivy.  The  juice  of  the  leaf  was  rec- 
koned purgative.  Dioscor.  I.  4,  c.  39;  Oribas.  Med,  Coll. 
1.15. 

Helxine,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Parietarin  qijicinnlis. 
HEM  (Meek.)  the  edge  or  outermost  part  of  cloth. 
HEMALO'PIA  [Med.)  a  corruption  for  Hcemnlopin. 
HE'MATIN  {C/iem.)  the  colouring  matter  of  the  hcematoxy- 

lon,  or  logwood. 
HEMERALO'PIA  (Med.)  from  ifJi^fpuXaTrU,   a  distemper 

which  prevents  a  person  from  seeing  except  by  day-light. 
HE'MERALOPS  (Med.)   one  affected  with  the  hemera- 

lopia. 

HEMERO'BION  (Ent.)  ^fy^ipStov,  from  i^Epes,  a  day,  and/3io<w, 
to  live;  an  insect  that  lives  but  one  day.  Cic.  Tusc.  Qucest. 
1.  1  ;  Plin.  1.  11,  c.  37. 

HEMERO'BIUS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  Insects 
of  the  Neuropterous  Order. 

Generic  Character.    Mouth  with  a  short  horny  mandible ; 
feelers  four,  unequal ;  "wings  deflected ;  antenncB  seta- 
ceous. 

Species.    These  Insects  are,  like  the  Ephemera;,  very  short- 
lived, and  in  every  stage  of  their  existence  prey  with 
avidity  on  plant  lice.    The  larva  is  six-footed,  and  the 
pupa  mostly  folllculate. 
HEMEROCA'LLIS  (Bat.)  a  herb,  in  stalk  and  leaf  much 

like  the  lily.    P//k.  1.  21,  c.  21. 
Hemerocallis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    CAL.none. —  CoR.  six-parted. — Stam. 
filaments  six ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  roundish ; 
style  filiform ;  stigmas  rising. — Per.  capsule  ovate ;  seeds 
many. 

Species.     The   species  are  bulbs,  as  the  —  Hemerocallis 
Jlava,  seu  Asphodelus,  Yellow  Day  Lily — Hemerocallis 
fulva,  seu  Lilium,  Copper-coloured  Day  Lily,  &c.  &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Hemerocallis  Is  also  the  Lilium  chalcedonicum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HEMERODRO'MUS  {Ant.)  from  i?/*s>,  a  day,  and  <^f«/*e?,  a 
course  ;  a  day  courier. 

HE'MI  (Gram.)  from  ^i^dry,  half,  is  used  only  in  compo- 
sition. 

HEMICERA'UNIOS  (Surg.)  i|«,»«p«uKS5,  the  name  for  a 
bandage  of  the  back  and  breast. 

HEMICRA'NIA  [Med.)  ifj^tx-fxyU,  a  sort  of  head-ache  affect- 
ing only  one  side  of  the  head. 

HE'MICYCLE  (Chron.)  a  half  cycle. 

Hemicycle  (Archit.)  a  term  applied  to  semicircular  vaults. 

HEMIDIAPE'NTE  (Mus.)  an  imperfect  fifth. 

HEMIDI'TONE  (Mus.)  an  Interval  of  a  major  third  dimi- 
nished by  half  a  tone. 

HEMI'MERIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  'i  i  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— CoR.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  filaments  two;  anthers  two. — Per. 
capsule  ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  as  the 
Hemimeris  sabulosa,  montana  et  diffusa. 
HE'MINA  (Ant.)  the  half  of  the  sextarlus,  answering  to 
the  Cotyle  of  the  Grecians,  and  equal  to  about  half  a  pint 
English  measure,    [vide  Measure] 
HEMIOBO'LION  (Ant.)  Half  an  obolus. 
HEMI'OLION  (Ant.)  {ifjfteXiot,  signifies  literally  the  whole  of 


a  thing,  and  half  as  much  more,  from  i-j-i<rv,  half,  and 
the  whole ;  but  Is  particularly  used  by  Galen  for  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  Gal.  de  Com.  Med.  sec.  Loc. 
HEMIONI'TIS  (Bot.)  li/^iowi;,  from  iifji^tovoi;,  a  mule ;  a  plant 
so  called  because  it  Is  barren  like  a  mule.  The  whole  herb 
is  used  In  medicine,  and,  according  to  DIoscorides,  con- 
sumes the  spleen  if  drank  in  vinegar.  Dioscor.  1.  3, 
c.  121. 

Hemionitis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  24-  Cryptogamia,  Order  2  Filices,  having  the  capsules 
digested  into  lines. 

Species.    The  species  are  the  Hemionitis  lanceolata,  seu 
Lingua.-— Hemionitis  palmata,  seu  Filix,  Sfc. 
IIEMIO'NIUM  (Bot.)  iif^tonov,  the  name  of  a  plant,  which, 
according  to  Theophrastus  and  DIoscorides,  Is  the  same  as 

the  Asplenium. 

HE'MIOPE  (Mus.)  a  wind  instrument  among  the  ancients, 
consisting  of  a  tube  with  three  holes. 

HEMIO'FSIA  (^Med.)  from  -^f^^a-v,  half,  and  ^'^I^,  the  sight ; 
a  defect  in  vision,  by  which  a  person  sees  no  more  than  the 
half  of  an  object 

HEMIPAJGIA  (Med.)  from  'iu.i<rv,  half,  and  ;riy«5,  firm;  a 
fixed  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head. 

HEMIPLE'GIA  (Med.)  from  «/*.a-t<,  half,  and  srW^;,  to 
strike  ;  a  paralytic  affection  on  one  side  of  the  body. 

HEMPPTERA  (Ent.)  the  Second  Order  of  Insects  In  the 
Linnean  System,  comprehending  such  as  have  their  upper 
wings  seniicrustaceous ;  It  comprehends  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely,  Blatta,  the  Cock-roach. — Mantis,  the  Walk- 
ing Leaf. — Gryllus,  the  Locust,  the  Cricket,  and  the  Grass- 
hopper.— Fulgora,  the  Lanthorn  Fly. —  Cicada. — Cimex, 
the  Bug.  —  Notonecta,  the  Boat-Fly. — Nepathe,  Water- 
Scorpion. —  Aphis,  the  Plant-Louse. — Chermes. — Coccus, 
the  Cochineal. 

HEMISPH/E'RA  (Anat.)  a  hemisphere  or  half  of  the  brain. 

[vide  Cerehruni] 
HE'MISPHERA  (Astron.)  a  term  denoting  one  half  of  the 

mundane  sphere ;  also  a  map  or  projection  of  one  half  of 

the  sphere. 

HEMISPHE'RICAL  (Bot)  an  epithet  for  a  calyx,  or  nec- 
tar)', being  In  the  form  of  half  a  sphere. 

HElVIISPHEROI'DAL  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  what  ap- 
proaches to  the  figure  of  a  hemisphere. 

HEMISTICH  (Poet.)  if/jiriz^ov,  from  iiM/io-u  and  s-(;(i«5,  a  verse ; 
a  half-verse. 

HE'MITONE  (Mus.)  the  same  as  semitone. 

HEMITPJT^'US  (Med.)  iif^iTfirxtoi,  from  litMo-v,  half,  and 
rpircitoi,  third  or  tertian,  semltertlan;  an  epithet  for  a  fever. 
Gal.  de  Differ.  Feb.  1.  2,  c.  8;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.;  Foes. 
CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

HE'MLOCK  common  (Bot.)  the  Conium  mactdatitm  of  Lin- 
naeus.— Water  Hemlock,  the  Cicuta  virosa,  a  perennial, 

HEMP  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  fibrous  plant  of  which  ropes  and 
linen  are  made. — Hemp  Agrimony,  the  Eupatorium  Dalea 
of  Linnaeus.  —  Bastard-Hemp  Agrimony,  the  Ageratum 
conyzoides. — Water-Hemp  Agrimony,  the  Bidens  tripartia. 
—  Bastard-Hemp,  the  Datisca  cannabina.  —  Virginian- 
Hemp,  the  Acnida  cannabina  of  Linnaeus. 

HE'N  HARRIER  (Orn.)  a  species  of  falcon,  the  fako 
cyaneus  of  Linnaeus. 

HE'NBANE  (Bot.)  the  Hyosciamus  niger  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial. 

HE'NBIT  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  plant  Archangel. 

HE'NCHMAN  (Archceol.)  one  who  runs  on  foot  attending 
on  a  person  of  honour  or  worship,  from  the  German 
Hengst,  a  horse,  because  he  attends  on  the  horse  and  the 
rider.  , 

HENDE'CAGON  (Geom.)  from  £v^£««,  eleven,  and  v»»i<e,  an 
angle ;  a  figure  in  geometry  having  eleven  sides,  and  as 
many  angles. 
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HENDECASY'LLABON  {Gram.)  a  word  consisting  of 
eleven  syllables. 

HENDI'ADIS  [Gram.)  a  grammatical  figure,  which  is  a 
sort  of  pleonasm,  expressing  one  thing  as  if  it  were  two ; 
as  pateris  libanms  et  auro,  i.  e.  pateris  aureis. 

HE'NEDPENNY  (Law)  a  customary  payment  of  money 
instead  of  hens  at  Christmas. 

HE'NFARE  {Laiv)  a  fine  for  flight  upon  account  of  murder, 
mentioned  in  Doomsday-Book. 

HE'NGHEN  [Law)  a  prison,  or  house  of  correction. 

HE'NGWITE  (Archceol.)  vide  Hangtvite. 

HE'NIOCHAS  [Aslron.)  or  Heniochus,  a  northern  constel- 
lation, the  same  as  Auriga. 

HE'NNA,  a  species  of  the  Lamonia, 

HE'NTING  (Agric.)  the  furrow  between  the  ridges  which  is 
formed  in  ploughing. 

HEO'RDFESTE  (Archceol.)  the  same  as  husfastne,  which 
signifies  the  master  of  the  house,  or  one  fixed  to  the  house. 
Leg.  Can.  c.  40. 

HE'PAR  (Anat.)  ^'.t«s«,  the  Liver,  [vide  Liver']  —  Hepar 
uterinum,  the  Placenta. 

HEPAR  SULPHURIS  [Chem.)  a  solution  of  liquid  pot- 
ash and  sulphur  boiled  together. 

HEPATA'LGIA  {Med.)  from  IjWf,  the  liver,  and  «>iyo?, 
pain. 

HEPATA'RIUS  (Med.)  hepatic. 

HEPA'TIC  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  appertaining 
to  the  liver,  as — Hepatic  Air  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
—  Hepatic  Artery,  the  artery  which  nourishes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver. — Hepatic  Dtict,  the  trunk  of  the  biliary 
pores,  which  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct  to  form  the  duc- 
tus cornmunis  cheledochus. —  Hepatic  medicines,  medicines 
good  for  the  liver. — Hepatic  vein,  the  liver  vein,  the  inner 
vein  of  the  arm. 

HEPA'TIC  A  (Bot.)  the  Anemona  Hepatica  of  Linnaeus. 

HEP.\T1C0I'DES  {Bot.)  the  Jungermannia  Uimteus. 

HEPATICO-CY'STICI  DUCTUS  {Anat.)  that  side  of  the 
body  of  the  gall-bladder  which  lies  next  the  liver. 

HEPA'TICUS  {Min.)  a  genus  of  Earths  of  the  Calcareous 
Order,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  barytes,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  inflammable  matter.  It  is  so  called,  because, 
when  rubbed,  it  yields  an  odour  like  liver  of  sulphur, 

HEPATlRRHiE'A  {Med.)  from  ^iW,  liver,  and  fsV,  to  flow ; 

-    a  diarrhoea,  in  which  portions  of  flesh  like  liver  are  voided. 

HEPATI'TIS  {Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  shape  of 
the  liver.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  1 1 . 

Hepatitis  {Med.)  from  vrra.^,  the  liver,  an  inflammation  of 
the  liver ;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Pyrexiae,  Order 
Phlegmasia;,  in  the  Nosology  of  Cullen. 

HEPATI'ZON  {Med.)  mAe  Morphcea. 

HEPA'TOCELE  {Med.)  from  hV«^,  the  liver,  and  >c.;a.,  a 
tumour  ;  a  hernia  in  which  a  portion  of  the  liver  protrudes 
through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

HEPATO'RIUM  {Bot>,  ViAe  Eupatorium. 

HEPA'TULE  {Chem.)  Hydrogen  gas. 

HEPHiE'STIA,  vide  Hcephestia. 

HEPH^'STIAS  {Med.)  from  «^«<V»?, Vulcan  or  fire  ;  a  dry- 
ing plaster  of  burnt  tiles. 

HEPHiESTI'TES  {Min.)  from  i^«(V«5,  Vulcan  or  fire  ;  a 
precious  stone  of  a  fiery  red  colour.  Plin.  \.  SI,  c.  10; 
Isid.  Grig.  1.  16,  c.  14-. 

HEPHTHEME'MERIS  (Gram.)  i<pen^ifjuyU,  a  csesura  in  a 
verse,  when  after  the  third  foot  there  is  an  odd  syllable, 
which  serves  to  help  to  make  a  foot  with  the  next  word, 
[vide  Cc^sura'] 

HE'PIALUS_  (Me</.)  from  «V(o?,  gentle;  an  epithet  for  a 

gentle  quotidian  fever. 
HEPSE'MA  (Med.)  vide  Decoction. 

HE'PTACHORD  verses  {Mus.)  from  i^ra,  seven,  and  x'f^^% 
a  string ;  verses  sung  or  played  on  seven  chords,  i.  e.  in 
seven  different  tones  or  notes. 


HEPTAE'DRON  {Geom.)  hriJ^ov,  a  solid  figure  consist- 
ing of  seven  sides. 

HE'PTAGON  {Gemn.)  inrkyuv^  fromsTTsi, 
seven,  and  yunu.,  a  corner;  a  figure  con- 
sisting of  seven  sides  and  angles;  when 
the  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  a 
regular  heptagon,  otherwise  irregular. 

Heptagon  {Fort.)  a  place  which  has 
seven  bastions  for  its  defence. 

HEPTA'GONAL  Numbers  {Arith.)  a  sort 

of  pol^'gonal  numbers,  wherein  the  difference  of  the 
terms  of  the  corresponding  arithmetical  progression  is  five. 

HEPTA'MERON  (Lit.)  from  iT^Tiz.  seven,  and  iiy..ipc(,  a  day  ; 
a  book  or  treatise  of  the  transactions  of  seven  days. 

HEPTA'NDRIA  (Bot.)  the  Seventh  Class  in  the  Artificial 
System  of  Linnaeus,  comprehending  those  plants  which 
have  seven  stamens  to  the  flower.  It  consists  of  four  orders, 
namely,  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tetragynia,  and  Heptagynia, 
which  include  the  following  genera:  —  Trientalis,  Chick- 
weed  Winter-green. — AlscuIus,  Horse  Chesnut. — Dracon- 
tium.  Dragon. — Saururus,  Lizard's  Tail,  &c.  &c. 

HEPTA'NGULAR  (Geom.)  from  £/tt«,  seven,  and  the  Latin 
angidus,  an  angle;  an  epithet  for  a  figure,  &c.  having 
seven  angles. 

HEPTAPHARMACUM  (Med.)  i7rru(pi(fA,cixov,  from  ItttU, 
seven,  and  (petfif/ixxov,  a  medicine  composed  of  seven  ingre- 
dients. 

HEPTA'PHONIA  (Mus.)  i^rxcpuvU,  an  epithet  for  what  has 
seven  sounds. 

HEPTAPLE'UROS  {Anat.)  frr^VAsfpo;,  from  ia-r^,  seven, 
and  TTMufx,  a  rib ;  an  epithet  for  the  Ligurians,  who  were 
said  to  have  seven  ribs.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  §  167. 

HE'PTARCHY  (Polit.)  from  £-.-7^.',  seven,  and  a.fx,if/jcti,  to 
rule ;  a  name  given  to  the  seven  l-ungs  or  sovereign  princes 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  governed  England. 

HERA'CLEA  (Bot.)  Water-Horehound. 

HERACH'A  {Ant.)  'BfXKMm,  an  Athenian  festival,  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules.  Poll, 
Onom.  1.  I,  segm.  27,  &c. 

HERACLEONITES  (Ecc.)  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics  who, 
among  other  things,  denied  the  authority  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

HERACLE'lOS  (Med.)  y,fixii>,'.i%,  from  '/,fu-/.M-Dc,  an  epithet 
for  the  epilepsy,  so  called,  as  Galen  supposes,  because  it  is 
violent  and  difficult  to  be  subdued.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb. 
Mill.;  Gal.  de  Us.  Part.;  Erot.  Lex.  Hippocrat. 

HERACLE'UM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria.  Order  2  Digynia, 

Goieric  Character,     Col.  perianth  obscure. — CoR.  uni- 
versal—  St  AM.  Jilaments   five;    anthers  small. — Pist. 
germ   inferior;   style  filiform;  stigmas   simple. —  Per. 
none ;  seeds  two. 
Species.    The  species  are  principally  biennials,  as  the — 
Heracleum  sphondylium,  seu  Branca,  Common  Cow- 
Parsley. — Heracleum  panaces,   seu  Panax,  Palmated 
Cow-Parsley. — Heracleum  Austriacum,  seu  Sphondylium, 
Austrian  Cow-Parsley.    Dod.  Pempt. ;   Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Baiih.  Pin.  ;   Ger.  Herb.  ;    Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii 
Hist.  ;  Tourn,  Inst. 
HERA'CLEUS  LAPIS  (Min.)  the  Loadstone. 
HER.iE'A  (Ant.)  games  in  honour  of  Juno.   Liv.  1.  27,  c.  30, 
HERALD  (Her.)  from  the  Saxon  hepe,  an  army,  and  healb, 
a  champion  ;  an  officer  whose  business  it  was  formerly  to 
proclaim  war,  make  peace,  bear  messages  to  the  enemy, 
and  perform  other  services  in  the  field.    The  office  of  a 
herald  at  present  consists  principally  in  marshalling  pro- 
cessions, regulating  armorial  ensigns,  registering  genea- 
logies, and  the  like. 
HER'ALDRY,  or  Armory,  is  the  art  which  teaches  the  true 
use  of  arms,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  Blazon,  or 
Blazonry,  and  Marshalling. 


HERALDRY. 


Blazonry. 

Blazonry  is  the  explication  of  arms  in  apt  and  significant 
terms.  Arms  are  to  be  considered  as  to  their  different 
kinds  and  their  parts. 

Kinds  of  Arms.  Arms  are  divisible  into — Arms  of  domi- 
nion, belonging  to  princes,  as  ensigns  of  their  power, 
which  are  stamped  on  their  coins. — Arms  of  pretension, 
those  which  are  borne  by  sovereigns  not  in  possession  of 
the  dominions  to  which  such  coats  belong,  as  the  arms 
of  France  formerly''  borne  by  English  Kings. — Arms  of 
community,  those  of  bishoprics,  cities,  &c. — Assumptive 
arms,  such  as  a  man  may  of  his  proper  right  assume 
with  the  consent  of  his  sovereign. — Arms  of  patronage, 
belonging  to  lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  &c. — 
Arms  of  succession,  or  feudal  arms,  taken  by  those  who 
inherit  fiefs,  &c. — Arms  of  alliance,  those  which  are 
taken  by  the  issue  of  marriage  with  an  heiress,  to  show 
their  descent  paternal  and  maternal. — Arms  of  adoption, 
arms  paternal,  arms  of  concession,  canting  arms,  8^c. 
[vide  Arms'] 

Parts  of  arms.  The  parts  of  arms  are,  the  escutcheon, 
tinctures,  furs,  lines,  and  figures. 

Escutcheon.  The  escutcheon,  or  shield,  represents  the 
original  shield  used  in  war,  and  on  which  arms^  were 
anciently  borne.  The  surface  of  the  escutcheon  is 
termed  t}\e  field,  because  it  contains  those  marks  of 
honour  which  were  formerly  acquired  in  the  field.  The 
forms  of  the  shield  were  of  dift'erent  kinds,  nameljs  tri- 
angular, as  in  fig.  1,  Plate  No.  I.  (38);  notched  and 
indented,  called  a  shield-chancre,  as  fig.  2  ;  oval,  which 
is  called  a  lozenge,  and  used  by  females,  as  fig.  3 ; 
and  the  square  form,  as  in  fig.  4,  which  is  in  ordinary 
use  at  present.  The  shield  is  likewise  distinguished  not 
only  by  the  variety  of  its  forms,  but  also  of  its  position, 
some  being  borne  erect  and  others  pendant,  some  hang- 
ing by  the  right  and  others  by  the  left  corner.  To  the 
escutcheon  belong  points  and  abatements.  The  points 
of  the  escutcheon  are  certain  points  which  are  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  the  location  of  the  figures  which  the 
field  contains.  These  points  are  distinguished  by  the  first 
nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  in  fig.  5,  which  are  as 
follow :  namely, 

ABC,  the  chief  which  represents  the  highest  and  most 
honourable  part  of  the  shield.  A  is  the  dexter  chief;  B, 
the  middle  chief;  and  C,  the  sinister  chief. 

D,  the  collar,  or  honour  point,  so  called  because  eminent 
men  wear  badges  of  honour  about  their  necks. 

E,  the  cceur,  or  heart,  otherwise  called  the  centre  or  fesse 
point. 

F,  the  nombril,  or  navel  point. 

G  H  I,  the  base,  i.  e.  G,  the  dexter  base ;  H,  the  middle 
base ;  and  I,  the  sinister  base. '  The  Frencli  call  the 
two  first  the  Jlanques,  and  the  last  the  base.  The  use  of 
these  points  is  to  difference  coats  of  arms  charged  with 
the  same  figures  ;  for  arms  having  a  lion  in  chief  differ 
from  those  having  a  lion  in  base  ;  and  so  on  with  the 
other  points. 

Abatements.  Abatements  are  certain  m^^rks  of  disgrace 
added  to  the  coat  armour  of  divers  persons  on  sundry 
occasions,  which  have  been  distinguished  by  different 
names,  as  delf,  inescutcheon  reversed,  point-parted  dexter, 
point  in  point,  point  champagne,  plain  point,  gore,  gusset, 
and  escutcheon  reversed;  but  of  all  these  abatements 
there  is  no  example  remaining  except  of  the  last,  [vide 
Abatement'] 

Tinctures.  Tinctures,  or  armorial  colours,  are  altogether 
nine,  namely,  two  metals  and  seven  colours,  which  have 
been  distinguished  by  different  names,  and  made  to 


represent  certain  planets,  stoneS,  and  virtues,  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  table : 


Tincturcsi 

\  1^1  \  t\ \\T 

1  Cl  lU  w 

Or 

1  OpEZ 

White 

Argent 

Pearl 

Blue 

Azure 

Sapphire 

Red 

Gules 

Ruby 

Black 

Sable 

Diamond 

Green 

Vert 

Euierald 

Purple 

Purpure 

Amethyst 

Tenny 

Tenney 

Hyacinth 

Blood-col 

our  Sayigiiine 

Sardonix 

Planets. 
Sol 

Luna  * 
Jupiter 
Mars 
Salum 
Venus 
Mercury 
Dragon's  Head 
Dragon's  Tail 


Virtues. 
Faith 
Innocence 
Loyalty 
Magnanimity 
Prudence 
Love 

Temperance 
Joy 

Fortitude 


The  two  first  of  the  above  tinctures  are  the  metals,  and 
the  seven  others  the  colours,  of  which  the  two  last  are 
not  so  frequently  used  in  blazon  as  the  rest.  When  not 
given  in  their  natural  colours  they  are  represented  now 
in  engraving  by  points  and  hatched  lines,  in  the  place 
of  letters,  which  were  formerly  employed,  as  follow : 
namely — Or,  Gold,  distinguished  by  small  spots,  as  in 
fig.  6,  formerly  by  the  letter  O. — Argent,  Silver,  a  white 
colour,  formerly  marked  by  the  letter  A,  now  repre- 
sented by  leaving  the  space  blank,  as  fig.  7. — Azure, 
Blue,  formerly  represented  by  the  letter  B,  now  by 
horizontal  or  thwart  hatches,  as  fig.  8.— Gules,  Red, 
formerly  distinguished  by  the  letter  R,  now  by  per- 
pendicular hatched  lines,  as  fig.  9. — Sable,  i.  e.  Black, 
formerly  marked  by  the  letter  S,  now  by  cross  hatches, 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  as  fig.  10. —  Vert, 
i.  e.  Green,  formerly  known  by  the  letter  V,  now  by 
thwart  or  diagonal  hatches  from  right  to  left,  as 
fig.  11. — Purple,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  letter 
P,  now  by  thwart  or  diagonal  hatches  from  left  to 
right,  as  fig.  12. 

purrs.  Furrs  are  a  sort  of  tincture  which  are  composed 
of  two  or  more  tinctures,  and  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  skins  of  beasts  that  were  employed  for  the  furring, 
doubling,  and  lining  of  robes  and  garments  of  state ; 
whence  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  coat  armours 
themselves.  The  two  principal  furrs  are  ermine  and 
vair. — Ermine  is  represented  by  a  white  field  powdered, 
or  seme,  of  black  spots,  as  fig.  13.  When  the  field  is 
black  with  white  spots  it  is  denominated  ermines,  to 
which  may  be  added  other  varieties,  as  erminois,  a  field 
or,  with  black  spots;  pean,  a  black  field  with  white  spots, 
or,  &c. —  Vair  is  always  composed  of  argent  and  azure, 
represented  by  figures  of  small  escutcheons,  ranged  in  a 
line,  so  that  the  base  argent  is  opposite  to  the  base 
azure,  as  fig.  14.  When  the  bells  or  cups  of  the  same 
colour  are  placed  base  against  base  and  point  against 
point,  it  is  called  countervair,  as  fig.  15;  and  when  the 
pieces  of  vair  be  of  other  tinctures,  they  are  denomi- 
nated vairy,  as  vairy  of  gules  and  or.  To  these  two 
principal  furrs  may  be  added  a  third,  called  potent — 
Potent,  otherwise  called  Counterpotent,  is  a  sort  of  furr, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
figures  bear  to  crutch-heads,  called  potents,  counter- 
placed,  as-in  fig.  16. 

Lines.  Lines  serve  to  divide  the  shield  into  different 
parts,  and  are  denominated  either  crooked  lines  or  par- 
tition lines. — Crooked  lines  serve  to  difference  bearings, 
and  are  distinguished  into  the  Ingrailed,  Invecked, 
Wavy,  Nebule,  Imbattled,  Raguly,  Indented,  Dancette, 
Dove-Tail,  as  in  fig.  17;  ingrailed,  is  a  line  consisting 
of  semicircles  with  the  points  turned  upwards  ;  invecked, 
is  a  line  of  semicircles  with  the  points  turned  down- 
wards ;  tvavy,  a  line  formed  after  the  manner  of  waves  ; 
nebule,  so  called  because  it  represents  a  cloud;  imbattled^ 
or  crenelle,  is  the  name  of  a  line  which  represents  the 
battlements  of  a  castle ;  raguly,  represents  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  with  its  branches  cut  off;  indented,  represents 
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the  teeth  of  a  saw;  dancette  diflFers  from  the  former  by 
having  the  teeth  deeper ;  dove-tail,  a  line  which  resem- 
bles the  dove-tail  joints  of  the  joiners. 

Partition  Lines.  Partition  Lines  are  such  as  divide  the 
shield  into  two  or  more  parts,  which  are  distinguished  into 
party  per  pale,  when  the  field  is  divided  by  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  as  fig.  18  ;  partij  per  f esse,  when  the  field  is 
equally  divided  by  a  horizontal  line,  as  fig.  19  ;  party  per 
bend,  a  field  divided  by  a  diagonal  line  from  the  dexter 
chief  to  the  sinister  base,  as  fig.  20 ;  party  per  chevron,  is 
a  field  divided  by  two  half  diagonal  lines  rising  from  the 
dexter  and  sinister  base  flanks,  and  meeting  in  the  collar 
point  of  the  field,  as  fig.  21 ;  party  per  cross,  or  quarterly, 
is  when  tlie  field  is  divided  by  two  lines,  one  perpendi- 
cular and  one  horizontal,  as  in  fig.  22  ;  party  per  sallire, 
is  when  the  two  partition  lines,  party  per  bend,  dexter 
and  sinister,  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  as  fig.  23. 

Figures.  Figures  are  the  next  essential  parts  of  armories, 
which  are  to  be  divided  into  Ordinaries,  Charges,  and 
Differences. 

Ordinaries.  Ordinaries  are  figures  so  called,  because  they 
are  in  ordinary  use  in  this  science.  They  are  otherwise 
called  proper  Jigures,  because  they  are  proper  to  the 
heraldic  art.  They  are  distinguished  into  honourable 
ordinaries  and  sub-ordinaries,  or  less  honourable  ordina- 
ries. 

Honourable  Ordinaries.  Honourable  ordinaries,  otherwise 
called  simply  ordinaries,  are  so  named  because  they  are 
often  given  by  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  as  addi- 
tions of  honour  to  armorial  bearings.  They  are  nine  in 
number,  namely,  the  Chief,  Pale,  Bend,  Bend  Sinister, 
Fesse,  Bar,  Chevron,  Cross,  and  Saltire. 

Chief.  Tlie  chief  is  formed  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  con- 
tains in  depth  the  third  of  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  as 
fig.  24,  "  argent  a  chief  gules."  By  one  of  the  rules  of 
blazon,  when  a  chief  is  in  a  coat  of  arms  it  is  the  last 
thing  to  be  mentioned,  except  when  it  is  surrounded  with 
a  bordure.  When  the  chief  is  charged  with  any  figure, 
this  is  said  in  blazon  to  be  o?z  a  chief;  but  when  natural 
and  artificial  things  are  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
shield,  in  the  place  of  the  chief,  they  are  said  to  be  in 
chief,  [vide  Chiefs  The  chief  is  formed  of  crooked 
as  v/ell  as  straight  lines,  and  is  therefore  distinguished 
into  the  chief  crenelle,  chief  dancette,  &c.     [vide  Chief] 

Pale.  The  pale  occupies  the  third  middle  part  of  the 
field  perpendicularly,  as  fig.  25.  The  pale  is  charged 
with  things  which  are  said  to  be  on  a  pale;  and 
when  things  are  borne  perpendicularly  one  abovg 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  they  are  said  to  be 
in  pale,  as  in  fig.  24,  Plate  No.  II.  (39).  The  pale  has 
two  diminutives,  namely,  the  pallet,  which  is  the  half  of 
the  pale;  and  the  endorse,  which  is  the  fourth  of  the 
pallet ;  and  when  the  field  is  divided  into  four  or  more 
even  parts,  by  perpendicular  lines  of  two  different  tinc- 
tures interchangeably  disposed,  it  is  said  to  be  paly  of 
so  many  pieces,  as  fig.  23,  Plate  No.  II  (39),  "  Paly  of 
six  argent  and  gules."  The  pale  is  also  subject  to  the 
accidental  forms  of  lines,  namely,  ingrailed,  as  in  fig.  15, 
Plate  No.  II  (39),  "  Or,  a  pale  ingrailed  *a6/e,"  and  in- 
vecked,  fig.  16,  "  Gules,  a  pale  invecked  argent,"  &c. 
[vide  Pale'\ 

Bend.  The  bend  is  an  ordinary  drawn  diagonally  from 
the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base,  in  the  form  of  a 
belt,  and  occupies  the  third  of  the  field,  as  fig.  26.  A 
bend  is  said  to  surmount  when  it  lies  over  other  ordina- 
ries or  other  figures,  keeping  its  just  length  or  breadth  ; 
and  things  are  said  to  be  on  a  bend  when  the  bend  is 
charged  with  them ;  in  bend,  and  bendways,  when  they 
are  situated  after  the  manner  of  a  bend,  as  in  fig.  26, 
Plate  No.  II  (sa),  "  Gvles,  A  two-handed  sword,  bend- 
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ways,  between  two  mullets  or."  The  bend  is  said  to  be 
subject  to  all  the  accidental  forms  of  lines,  and  has  three 
diminutives,  namely,  the  garter,  which  is  half  the  bend; 
the  cost,  or  cottise,  which  is  half  the  garter ;  and  the 
ribbon,  which  is  half  the  cost,  [vide  Bend}  When  the 
field  contains  more  than  one  bend,  they  are  not  called 
bends,  but  bendlets,  or  more  generally  bendy,  of  so  many 
pieces,  as  fig.  25,  Plate  No.  II  (39),  "  Bendy  of  six,  or 
and  azure ;"  and  when  opposite  to  one  another  in  metal 
and  colour,  they  are  said  to  be  counter-changed. 

Bend  Sinister.  The  Bend  Sinister,  which  is  the  bar  of  the 
French,  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  bend  or  the  bend 
dexter,  but  it  is  drawn  across  the  field  from  the  sinister 
chief  to  the  dexter  base,  as  fig.  27,  Plate  No.  I.  The 
bend  sinister  is  divided  into  the  scarpe,  or  scarfe,  which 
contains  the  half  of  the  bend,  and  the  batune,  which  is  a 
fourth  part  of  the  bend  sinister.  This  is  borne  couped, 
and  is  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  bend  of 
bastardy,  because  it  is  the  mark  of  illegitimacy. 

Fesse.  The  Fesse  is  an  honourable  ordinary  which  occu- 
pies the  third  middle  of  the  field,  as  in  fig.  28.  The 
fesse  is  said  to  surmount  another  figure  when  it  lies  over 
it,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  be  surmounted  by  it,  as 
fig.  22,  Plate  No.  II  (39) ;  but  when  the  supercharge  is 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  fesse,  it  is  said  to 
be  a  fesse  charged,  or  to  be  on  a  Jesse.  When  the  fesse 
is  placed  higher  than  the  centre,  it  is  said  to  be  trans~ 
posed ;  and  when  below  the  centre,  it  is  ahaisse.  la 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  lines,  the  fesse  is  ivavy,  as 
fig.  17,  Plate  No.  II  (39),  "  Argent,  a  fesse  ivavy,  gules, 
betwixt  three  boars'  heads  erased,  sable;"  nebule,  as 
fig.  18,  Plate  No.  II  (39),  "  Argeiit,  a  fesse  nebule  between 
three  escutcheons,  ^w/es ;"  indented,  as  fig.  21,  Plate 
No.  II  (39),  "  Vert,  a  fesse  indented,  ermine  between  a 
buck's  head  cabossed  in  chief,  and  two  escalops,  or;" 
dancette,  as  fig.  22,  Plate  No.  II  (39),  "  Azure,  a  fesse 
dancette  surmounted  of  a  little  cross  argent ;'  so  the 
fosse  crenelle,  cheque  interposed,  couped,  voided,  SfC. 
[vide  Fesse'] 

Bar.  The  Bar  is  an  honourable  ordinary  which  is  formed 
after  the  manner  of  a  fesse,  but  occupies  only  a  fifth  of 
the  field,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
field,  except  when  there  is  only  one  bar,  when  it  is  put  ia 
the  place  of  a  fesse.  Bars  are  mostly  two  in  a  field,  some- 
tim.es  three  and  more,  as  fig.  29,  Plate  No.  I ;  *'  Argent, 
two  bars,  gules,  surmounted  of  as  many  serpents  nowed, 
and  affronte  in  pale  azure."  When  the  field  is  filled 
with  bars  they  are  said  to  be  barry,  as  "  Barry  of  four, 
six  pieces  argent  and  azure,  &c."  When  small  figures  are 
ranged  horizontally  above  or  below  the  middle  of  the 
shield  they  are  then  said  to  be  in  bar,  or  barways  ;  and 
when  the  bar  does  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  shield  it  is 
said  to  be  couped.  The  diminutives  of  the  bar  are  the 
closet,  which  is  the  half  of  the  bar,  and  the  barulet, 
which  is  the  half  of  the  closet :  when  these  diminutives 
are  placed  two  and  two  in  a  shield  they  are  called  bars 
gemel.  [vide  Bar]  The  bar  is  sometimes  subject  to 
the  accidental  forms  of  lines,  as  imbattled,  ingrailed,  &c. 

Chevron.  The  Chevron  is  an  honourable  ordinary,  made 
of  the  bend  dexter  and  sinister,  issuing  from  the  right 
and  left  base  points  of  the  escutcheon  meeting  and  end- 
ing pyramidically  in  the  collar  point,  as  fig.  30,  "  Argent, 
a  chevron,  gw/es."  It  occupies,  according  to  the  French, 
a  third  of  the  field  ;  but  according  to  the  English,  the 
fifth.  The  chevron  is  subject  to  very  many  accidental 
forms,  for  it  is  accompanied  with,  or  charged  with,  other 
figures,  and  is  also  imbattled,  as  in  fig.  19,  Plate  No.  II 
(39),  "  Parted  per  chevron,  embattled,  vert  and  gules, 
three  crows,  argent ;"  so,  likewise,  couped,  abaissed,  &c. 
[vide  Chevron]    When  any  figures  are  situated  in  a 
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shield  after  the  position  of  the  chevron,  they  are  said  to 
be  in  chevron,  or  chevron-xvise,  as  fig.  27,  Plate  No.  II 
(39),  "  Argent,  two  swords  chevron-ways,  piercing  a 
heart,  in  chief,  proper."  The  diminutives  of  the  chevron 
are  the  ckevronel,  whicli  is  the  half,  and  the  couple  close, 
which  is  the  fourth  of  its  breadth.  When  the  field  is 
filled  with  pieces  of  equal  number  in  the  form  of  chev- 
rons, it  is  said  to  be  chevronni/  of  so  many  pieces,  as 
chevronny  of  six,  argent  and  gules,  &c. 
Cross.  The  Cross  is  composed  of  the  pale  and  the  fesse, 
which  meet  in  the  centre,  as  in  fig.  31,  "  Argent,  a  cross, 
vert." 

After  the  introduction  of  the  cross  into  the  military 
ensigns  of  the  crusaders,  its  use  became  verj'  frequent, 
and  its  form  was  in  consequence  more  varied  than  that 
of  any  other  ordinary,  [vide  Cross^  A  cross  ragule  is 
represented  in  fig,  20,  Plate  No.  II  (39),  as  "  Argent,  a 
cross  ragule,  sable." 

Saltire.  The  Saltire,  or  Sautoir,  is  an  honourable  ordinary, 
composed  of  the  bend  dexter  and  sinister,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  cross  on  which  the  apostle  St.  An- 
drew suffered,  as  fig.  32,  Plate  No.  I.  It  is  subject  to  the 
accidental  forms  of  the  lines,  as  ingrailed,  wavy,  &c.  When 
the  saltire  is  between  four  figures  it  is  said  to  be  can- 
toned,  as  fig.  29,  Plate  No.  II  (39),  "  Argent,  a  saltire 
ingrailed,  gules,  cantoned  with  four  roses  of  the  last." 
When  figures  are  borne  on  the  saltire  it  is  said  to  be 
charged,  or  they  are  said  to  be  on  a  saltire,  as  fig.  30, 
Plate  No.  II  (39),  '*  Argent,  a  saltire  ingrailed,  gules, 
charged  with  another,  or,  and  cantoned  with  four  bugles, 
sable."  Figures  are  also  borne  saltiretvise,  or  in  saltire. 
[vide  Saltire'] 

Sub-Ordinaries. 

The  Sub-ordinaries  are  the  Bordure,  the  Orle,  the  Tressure, 
the  Inescutcheon,  the  Canton,  the  Quarter,  the  Billet, 
the  Gyron,  the  Pile,  the  Flanche,  the  Lozenge,  the 
Fusil,  the  Rustre,  the  Mascle,  the  Fret,  the  Roundle, 
and  the  Gutte. 

Bordure.  A  Bordure  goes  round  the  extremities  of  the 
shield,  and  takes  up  mostly  the  fifth  part  of  the  field, 
but  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  bordure 
is  subject  to  all  the  different  forms  of  lines  belonging  to 
the  other  ordinaries,  as  ingrailed,  invecked,  &c.  and  is 
also  charged  with  different  figures,  from  which  it  derives 
the  name  of  entoire,  when  charged  with  inanimate 
things ;  verdoy,  when  charged  with  vegetables ;  cnurey, 
for  a  charge  of  beasts ;  and  enaluron,  for  that  of 
birds,  [vide  Bordure,  &c.]  Bordures  are  also  said  to 
be  compone,  or  gobonate,  and  cheeky.  A  bordure 
compone  is  that  which  is  filled  with  one  rank  of  square 
pieces,  as  fig.  33,  Plate  No.  1,  "  The  arms  of  France 
within  a  bordure  compone,  argent  axid gules ;"  when  there 
are  two  ranks  of  pieces  it  is  called  coiinier-compone  ;  and 
when  three  or  more,  checlcy.    [vide  Cheeky'] 

Orle.  The  orle  is  an  inner  bordure  which  does  not  touch 
the  extremities  of  the  shield,  as  fig.  34?.  "  Or,  an  orle, 
azure."  The  orle  is  properly  a  diminutive  of  the  bordure. 

Tressure.  The  Tressure,  or  in  French  Treschur,  is  a  di- 
minutive of  the  orle,  and  consists  of  a  trace  or  tract 
flowered,  surrounding  the  inner  part  of  the  escutcheon 
as  an  orle.  When  there  are  two  of  these  tracts  flowered 
and  counterflowered,  within  and  without,  it  is  called  a 
double  tressure,  as  fig.  35.  "  Or,  a  lion  rampant,  gules, 
armed  and  langued,  azure,  within  a  double  tressure  flory 
and  counterflory." 

Inescutcheon.  The  Inescutcheon  represents  the  military 
shield,  and  occupies  the  fifth  middle  of  the  escutcheon. 
It  is  subject  to  the  different  accidental  forms  of  other 
i)rdinaries,  as  fig.  36.    "  Sable^  an  escutcheon  cheque, 


argent  and  azure,  between  three  lions'  heads  erased  of 
the  second  langued,  gules." 

Canton.  The  Canton  is  a  square  figure  possessing  a  third 
part  of  the  chief,  which  is  used  as  an  additament  of 
honour,  and  in  particular  as  a  Baronet's  mark.  The 
canton  is  frequently  charged  with  other  figures,  as 
fig.  37.  "  Azure,  three  stars  with  a  crescent  in  the 
centre ;  all  within  a  double  tressure  flory  and  counter- 
flory, or;  a  canton  of  the  second  charged  with  a  thistle^ 
ensigned  with  an  imperial  crown  proper." 

Quarter.  The  quarter  is  a  square  figure  larger  than  the 
canton,  as  fig.  38.  "  Gules,  three  cinquefoils,  argent, 
a  quarter,  or,  charged  with  a  sword  fessways,  azure." 
This  is  called  bythe  French  franc  quart'ier. 

B'lllets.  Billets  are  oblong  square  figures  which  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  billets,  or  letters  missive.  The  proper 
position  of  the  billets  is  erect,  but  when  in  fesse,  or  fesse- 
ways,  they  are  said  to  be  couch e  ;  and,  when  diagonally 
placed,  they  are  said  to  be  bendtuays ;  and,  when  they 
are  placed  after  the  manner  of  a  crosspall,  which  is 
called  by  the  French  pairle,  they  are  then  said  to  be  en 
pairle,  as  fig.  1,  Plate  No.  II  (39).  "  Gules,  three 
billets,  or."  When  the  field  is  charged  with  more  than 
ten  billets  irregularly,  it  is  said  to  be  billetty,  or  seme  of 
billets. 

Gyron.  An  ordinary  of  two  lines  drawn  from  the  side  of 
the  shield,  meeting  in  the  centre,  or  top ;  if  these  two 
lines  are  extended  to  the  other  side  of  the  shield  they 
form  two  girons,  as  fig.  2.  "  Argent,  two  girons,  gules^ 
bendways."  When  the  field  is  divided  into  six  or  more 
parts  of  different  tinctures,  all  the  points  uniting  in  the 
centre  of  the  field,  it  is  called  gyronny.  The  Gyrons 
are  also  subject  to  the  accidental  forms  of  lines,  as  in- 
grailed, nebule,  &c.    [vide  Gyron,  &c.] 

Pile.  The  pile  is  an  ordinary  consisting  of  a  twofold  line 
formed  after  the  manner  of  a  wedge.  It  is  subject  ta 
the  accidental  forms  of  other  ordinaries,  as  fig.  3.  "  Or, 
a  pile  ingrailed,  sable,"  so  a  pile  waved,  invecked,  &c. 
[vide  Pile'] 

Flanche.  The  Flanche  is  an  ordinary  made  by  an  arch  line 
that  swells  towards  the  centre,  and  is  always  borne  in 
couples,  as  fig.  4.  "  Argent,  two  flanches,  azUre."  The 
flasque  and  the  voider,  two  varieties  of  this  ordinary,  are 
said  to  be  less  in  breadth. 

Lozenge.  The  Lozenge  is  a  rhomboidal  figure  that  has 
equal  sides,  and  unequal  angles,  as  fig.  5.  "  Argent,  a 
chevron,  sable,  ensigned  on  the  top  with  a  cross  patee, 
azure,  between  three  lozenges  of  the  second."  The 
shield  in  which  maids  and  widows  bear  their  arms  is  of 
this  form.  When  the  field  is  filled  with  lozenges,  it  is 
said  to  be  lozengy.    [vide  Lozenge] 

Fusil,  The  Fusil  is  rhomboidal  like  the  lozenge,  but 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  as  fig.  6.  "  Or,  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  fusils,  azure."  W'hen  the  field  is  filled 
with  fusils,  it  is  called fisilly. 

Rustre.  The  Rustre  is  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the 
middle  so  that  the  field  appears  through,  as  fig.  7. 
"  Argent,  three  rustres,  azure." 

Mascle.  The  Mascle  is  also  a  lozenge  voided  of  the  field, 
but  in  a  square  form  instead  of  a  round  one,  as  fig,  8. 
"  Gules,  nine  mascles,  three,  three,  and  three,  or." 

Fret.  The  Fret  is  a  figure  which  resembles  two  sticks 
lying  saltirewise,  and  interlaced,  within  a  mascle,  as 
fig,  9.  "  Sable,  a  fret,  argent."  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  true  lover's  knot.  Fretty,  or  fretted,  is  said  of 
any  figures  that  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  fret,  as 
fig.  28.  "  Argent,  three  turbot  fishes  fretted  proper, 
one  fesseways  looking  to  the  sinister,  and  two  to  the 
dexter  chief  and  fesse  points." 

Roundle.   The  Koundle  is  an  ordinary  in  the  form  of  a 
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ball,  which  receives  difFerent  names  in  English  heraldry, 
according  to  the  tincture,  as  follow  : 

If  they  be  Or,       they  are  called  Bezants. 

  Argent  Plates. 

........  Gules,    Torteaiixcs. 

'   \  ,          Azure,    Hiirts. 

\  \   Sable,    Pellets. 

  Vert,    Pomeys. 

 ^  . .  Pitrpure,  Golpes. 

  Tenne,   Oranges. 

  Sanguine   Guzes. 

Bezants  represent  pieces  of  gold,  or  silver,  in  coat  armour, 
as  fig.  10.  "  Gules,  a  fesse  between  three  bezants,  or." 
— Torteauxes  are  supposed  to  represent  xvastels,  or  cakes 
of  bread,  as  fig.  11.  "Argent,  a  chevron,  sable,  between 
three  torteauxes,  gules." — Rings  and  annulets  were  marks 
of  nobility  among  the  Romans,  and  became  the  prizes 
of  tournaments  and  jousts;  whence  they  were  naturally 
transferred  to  coat  armour,  as  fig.  12.  "  Or,  three  an- 
nulets, gules;"  and,  when  these  annulets,  or  great  rings, 
are  borne  one  within  another,  they  are  termed,  by  the 
French,  vires,  as  fig.  13.  "  Gules,  three  vires,  or  an- 
nulets within  one  another,  argent." 
Guttees.  Guttees  are  figures  which  represent  drops ;  and, 
like  the  roundles,  they  vary  in  their  names  according  to 
the  tincture,  as  follow  : 

If  they  be  Or,        they  are  called  Guttees  (Tor. 

  Argent,    Guttees  d'eau. 

  Gules,    Guttees  de  sang. 

  Azure,    Guttees  de  larmes. 

  Sable,   Guttees  de  poix. 

  Vert,   Guttees  d'olive. 

An  example  of  the  guttees  de  sang  is  given  in  fig.  H;  as 
"  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  sable,  a  St.  Katharine's 
wheel,  argent ;  second  and  third,  argent,  three  guttees 
de  sang,  two  and  one." 

Charges. 

Charges  are  the  figures  of  natural  and  artificial  things, 
which  are  called  common  charges,  because  they  are  com- 
mon to  other  sciences  as  well  as  heraldry.  These 
charges  are  blazoned  variously,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects.  Animals  are  blazoned,  in  re- 
spect to  their  posture  and  actions,  as  follow ;  rampant,  as 
a  lion  rampant,  fig.  31,  Plate  No.  II,  when  he  is  erect 
standing  on  one  of  his  hind  legs ;  sejant,  or  sitting, 
as  a  lion  sejant,  fig.  32;  couchant,  i.  e.  lying  at  rest, 
with  the  head  erect,as  fig.  33  ;  passant,  in  a  walking 
position,  as  fig.  34;  gardant,  looking  full-faced,  as  in 
fig.  3.5,  which  is  blazoned,  "  A  lion  passant  gardant ; " 
rampant  gardant,  as  fig.  35 ;  saliant,  in  a  leaping 
posture,  as  fig.  36 ;  tripping  is  said  of  the  stag,  as 
fig.  37  ;  courant,  of  the  stag,  and  other  animals,  running, 
as  fig.  38  ;  at  gaze,  of  the  stag  when  he  looks  full-faced, 
as  fig.  39 ;  lodged,  of  the  stag  when  at  rest  on  the 
ground,  as  fig.  40  ;  volant,  of  birds  in  general  in  a  flying 
posture,  as  41 ;  rising,  of  a  bird  that  is  preparing  to  fly, 
as  fig.  42 ;  hauriant,  of  fishes  when  erect  paleways,  as 
fig.  1,  Plate  No.  Ill  (40);  naiant,  swimming  of  fishes, 
as  fig.  2.  To  these  may  be  added  other  blazons  of  ani- 
mals generally,  as  donnant,  for  a  sleeping  posture ; 
addorsed,  for  two  animals  back  to  back ;  nowed,  i.  e. 
knotted  like  a  serpent ;  counter-passant,  for  two  animals 
walking  difFerent  ways  ;  so  counter-saliant,  counter-trip- 
ping, &c.  [vide  Dormant,  Addorsed,  &c.']  The  teeth 
and  claws  of  lions,  and  other  ravenous  beasts,  are  called 
their  arms  ;  and,  when  they  are  of  a  difierent  tincture, 
they  are  said  to  be  armed;  and,  if  their  tongue  be  of  a 
different  tincture,  they  are  said  to  be  langued ;  as  "  A 
lion,  argent f  armed  and  langued,  gules."    Tame  animals, 


as  the  ox,  ram,  &c.  which  are  furnished  with  horns  and 
hoofs  different  from  their  bodies,  are  said  to  be  armed, 
unguled,  or  hoofed,  of  such  and  such  a  tincture;  but 
deer  are  said  to  be  attired  on  account  of  their  antlers. 
Dogs,  in  respect  to  their  kind,  are  blazoned  beating, 
coursing,  scenting,  &c.    The  beaks  and  talons  of  birds  of 
prey  are  termed  their  arms  ;  whence  they  are  said  to  be 
armed  and  membered ;  and  tame  birds,  on  the  contrary, 
are  said  to  be  beaked  and  membered  :  but  the  cock  is  said 
to  be  armed,  crested,  andjellopped,  i.  e.  armed,  for  his  beak 
and  spurs;  crested,  on  account  of  his  comb;  andjellopped^ 
on  account  of  his  wattles.     The  falcon  is  generally 
borne  the  same  as  the  eagle,  and  blazoned  in  the  same 
terms,  except  when  he  has  a  hood,  bells,  virols,  or  rings, 
and  leishes,  in  which  case  he  is  said  to  be  hooded,  belled, 
jessed,  and  leished  ;  when  in  the  act  of  striking  his  prey, 
he  is  said  to  be  poiincing.    When  the  heads  of  animals 
are  borne  they  are  said  to  be  couped,  if  cut  evenly  off,  as 
fig.  3,  Plate  No.  Ill  (40);  or  couped  close,  if  cut  close; 
caboshed,  when  the  head  is  cut  off  close  behind  the  ears, 
as  fig.  4 ;  and  trunked,  in  particular,  of  bulls'  heads ; 
erased,  if  the  head  seem  to  be  violently  torn  from  the 
body,  as  fig.  5.    When  the  whole  foreleg  of  a  lion,  or 
other  beast,  is  borne  in  arms,  it  is  termed  a  jamb  ;  and, 
if  couped,  or  erased,  near  the  middle  joint,  it  is  apatv. 
When  the  arm  of  a  man  is  borne,  it  is  either  erect,  whea 
couped  at  the  elbow  ;  or  embowed,  when  it  forms  an 
elbow  ;  dexter  for  the  right  arm,  and  sinister  for  the  left. 
The  temples  of  a  man  are  said  to  be  wreathed  when  de- 
corated with  laurel,  oak,  ivy,  &c.  As  to  his  whole  dress, 
a  man  is  said  to  be  naked,  or  habited,  rustre,  in  armour, 
or  in  robes.    Animals  in  general  are  said  to  be  crined, 
which  have  the  hair  of  a  different  tincture ;  sometimes 
they  are  said  to  be  dismembered,  when  they  are  cut  in 
pieces,  but  not  so  as  altogether  to  destroy  the  form ; 
and  debruised,  when  a  bend,  or  any  ordinary,  is  placed 
over  them.    The  wings  of  birds  are  said  to  be  displayed, 
when  their  wings  are  expanded,  as  fig.  6 ;  close,  when 
thev  sit  close  to  the  body ;  indorsed,  when  they  sit  back 
to  back ;  erect,  when  the  points  of  the  wings  are  up- 
wards ;  inverted,  when  the  position  is  reversed,  or  the 
points  downwards.  Fishes  are  said  to  be  finned  if  the  fins 
are  of  a  particular  tincture.  Of  heavenly  bodies,  the  sua 
is  said  to  be  in  his  meridian,  or  his  glory,  or  in  an  eclipse^ 
&c. ;  the  moon,  crescent,  increscent,   and   decrescent ; 
a  comet,  streaming,  &c.     Of  vegetables,  the  tree  is 
said  to  be  fructed,  if  bearing  fruit ;  acorned,  if  bearing 
acorns;  raguled  and  trunked,  when  its  limbs  are  cut  off, 
leaving  only  the  stumps  ;  eradicated,  when  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  blasted,  withered,  &c. ;  a  branch  is  said  to  be 
slipped,  leaved,  &c. ;  leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  be 
pendant,  or  erect,  &c.    The  sheaves  of  corn  are  termed. 
garbs.    If  any  thing  seems  to  be  proceeding  from  an- 
other, it  is  termed  issuant,  as    "  An   arm  itnboioed 
issuant  ;  "  an  arrow  is  said  to  be  barbed  and Jeathered  ; 
a  castle  is  said  to  be  towered  ;  a  key,  endorsed ;  colours, 
disvelopped ;  a  weapon,  imbrued,  that  is  bloody ;  a  horse, 
furnished,  when  bridled,  saddled,  and  completely  capa- 
risoned.   When  the  field  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
it  is  said  to  be  quarterly  when  they  have  each  their 
charges ;  these  are  said  to  be  on  the  first,  i.  e.  on  the 
field  of  the  first  quarter ;  on  the  second,  i.  e.  the  field  of 
the  second;  and,  when  there  are  several  metals,  or  tine* 
tures,  of  the  first,  is  said  to  denote  the  first  mentioned  ;. 
and  of  the  last,  to  signify  the  last  mentioned. 
Distinctions  of  Houses.    Distinctions  of  houses  are  certain 
differences  which  serve  to  inform  us  from  what  line  the 
bearer  of  each  is  descended ;  which  are  otherwise  called 
marks  of  cadency.    The  distinctions  made  use  of  for 
differencing  the  several  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
H  2 
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blood  royal  of  England  are  generally  labels  differently 
charged.  The  distinctions  of  liouses  in  general,  as  given 
in  fig.  7,  are  as  folldw,  namely, 

First  House. 
Fig.  7,  Plate  III  (4-0). 

1.  The  Laid  is  borne  by  the  eldest  son  while  his  father  is 
living,  to  denote  that  he  is  but  the  third  person,  his  fa- 
ther being  one,  his  mother  another,  and  himself  the  third. 

2.  The  Crescent  is  borne  by  the  second  son,  to  show  that 
he  should  increase  the  family  by  estate  or  reputation. 

3.  The  Mullet,  or  spur-rowel,  for  the  third,  signifies  that 
he  should  follow  the  pursuits  of  chivalry. 

4.  The  Martlet,  for  the  fourth  son,  to  denote  that  he  should 
become  a  soldier,  and  defend  castles,  which  were  the 
abodes  of  the  martlet. 

5.  The  Animlet,  for  the  fifth  son,  reminds  him  that  he 
should  achieve  great  actions. 

6.  The  Fleur  de  Lis,  for  the  sixth  son,  reminds  him  of  his 
country  and  his  prince. 

7.  The  Rose,  for  the  seventh  son,  reminds  him  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  flourish  like  that  flower. 

8.  The  Moline,  for  the  eighth  son,  reminds  him  that  he 
must  strive  for  his  own  advancement. 

9.  The  Double  Quatrefoil  shows  that  the  ninth  son  is  re- 
moved from  his  eldest  brother  by  eight  degrees. 

The  Second  and  following  Houses. 

The  Second  House  has  the  crescent  with  the  label  on  it 
for  the  first  son  of  the  second;  with  the  crescent  on  it 
for  the  third  son,  of  the  second  son,  and  so  on  with  the 
others.  The  Third  House  has  the  mullet  with  the  label 
on  it  for  the  first  son  of  the  third  son,  with  the  crescent 
on  it  for  the  second  son  of  the  third  son,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  different  members  in  this  and  the  other  houses. 
Marshalling. 

Marshalling  is  the  orderly  disposing  of  sundry  coat  armours 
pertaining  to  distinct  families,  marshalled  on  account  of 
descent,  marriage,  alliance,  gifts  of  the  sovereign,  adop- 
tion, &c.  To  this  branch  of  the  science  may  also  be 
added  an  account  of  the  different  degrees  of  Nobility, 
the  orders  of  Knighthood,  and  tables  of  precedency. 

Of  things  marshalled  some  have  their  place  within  the 
escutcheon,  and  some  without. 

Things  marshalled  within  the  escutcheon.  The  things  mar- 
shalled within  the  escutcheon  are  the  arms  of  different 
families  marshalled  on  account  of  descent,  marriage,  al- 
liance, &c.  When  a  shield  is  divided  into  four  or  more 
parts,  the  arms  that  are  so  borne  are  termed  quarterly/, 
as  fig.  16,  Plate  No.  HI  (40)  ;  the  act  of  thus  dividing 
the  shield  is  termed  quartering ;  and  the  division  itself, 
together  with  the  figures  borne  therein,  is  also  called  a 
quartering.  When  a  coat  is  borne  with  four  or  more  quar- 
terings,  and  any  one  or  more  of  these  quarterings  into 
two  or  more  coats,  then  such  a  quarter  is  termed  a  grand 
quarter,  and  is  said  to  be  quarterly,  ov  counter-quanered ; 
if  the  coats  are  placed  palewise  in  the  escutcheon,  it  is 
termed  impaling,  as  in  the  case  of  man  and  wife,  which 
in  blazon  are  termed  baron  and  femme. 

Arms  of  a  man  and  his  •wife,  or  voives.  When  a  man's  arms 
and  his  wife's  are  impaled  together,  those  of  the  man 
are  placed  on  the  dexter  side,  as  in  fig.  10,  Plate  No.  HI. 
(40)  and  of  the  woman  on  the  sinister.  If  a  man  marry  two 
wives  the  coat  of  the  first  shall  be  placed  on  the  sinister 
side  of  the  chief  part,  and  that  of  the  second  on  the 
base  impaled  with  the  husband ;  in  case  of  a  man  and 
his  three  wives,  the  two  first  tierced  with  his  own,  and 
the  third  in  base,  &c. 

Arms  of  an  Heiress.    The  arms  of  an  heiress,  when  mar- 


ried, are  not  to  be  impaled  with  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, but  are  to  be  borne  upon  an  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence, as  fig.  11.  It  is  termed  an  escutcheon  of  pretence, 
because  it  denotes  his  pretension  to  her  estate ;  and  if 
the  husband  have  issue  by  her,  the  heir  of  these  two 
inheritors  shall  bear  the  hereditary  coats  of  arms  of  the 
father  and  mother  quarterly ;  the  first  and  fourth  quarters 
containing  the  father's  arms,  and  the  second  and  third 
the  mother's,  as  in  fig.  16. 

Arms  of  a  widow.  A  widow  impales  the  arms  of  her  late 
husband  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  paternal  coat  of  her 
ancestor  upon  a  lozenge,  as  in  fig.  12.  If  the  widow  be 
also  an  heiress,  her-arms  are  to  be  borne  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence  over  those  of  her  late  husband  in  a  lozenge, 
as  hi  fig.  13.  -  * 

Arms  of  a  Bachelor.  The  arms  of  a  bachelor  are  as  in  fig.  8.  A 
bachelor,  while  he  remains  such,  may  quarter  his  pater- 
nal coat  with  other  coats  if  they  belong  to  him  ;  but  he 
may  not  impale  it  till  he  is  married. 

Arms  of  a  Maid.  The  arms  of  a  maid  are  to  be  placed  in 
a  lozenge,  as  in  fig.  9 ;  and  if  her  father  bore  any  dif- 
ference in  his  coat,  the  same  is  to  be  continued  to  de- 
note what  branch  she  is  from. 

Arms  of  a  Commoner  and  his  Lady.  When  a  commoner 
is  married  to  a  lady  of  quality,  he  is  not  to  impale  her 
arras  with  his  own  ;  but  they  are  to  be  set  aside  of  one 
another  in  separate  shields,  as  in  fig.  14,  as  the  lady  still 
retains  her  title  and  rank. 

Arms  of  a  Knight  and  his  Lady.  When  a  knight  of  the 
garter  is  married,  his  wife's  arms  must  be  placed  in  a 
distinct  shield,  as  in  fig.  17,  because  his  arms  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  ensign  of  that  order ;  for  though  the 
husband  may  give  his  equal  share  of  the  shield  and  he- 
reditary honour,  yet  he  cannot  share  his  temporary  or- 
der of  knighthood  with  her. 

Arms  of  alliance.  Arms  of  alliance  are  such  as  betoken 
the  alliance  of  the  bearer  to  other  families,  which  are 
always  borne  quarterly,  the  paternal  coat  being  always 
placed  in  the  first  quarter.  Examples  of  such  arms  are 
given  in  Plate  No.  V.  (42).  The  first  that  quartered 
arms  in  England  was  King  Edward  III.  who  bore  Eng- 
land and  France  in  right  of  his  mother  Isabel,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Philip  IV.  King  of  France. 

Arms  of  office.  Arms  of  office  are  marshalled  by  way  of 
impale,  like  those  of  man  and  wife ;  the  right  side  being 
given  to  the  coat  that  represents  the  office,  and  the  left 
to  the  paternal  coat,  as  the  Arms  of  a  Bishojo,  in  fig.  15. 

There  are,  besides  these,  other  kinds  of  arms,  as  arms  of 
dominion,  arms  of  pretension,  arms  of  community,  as- 
sumptive arms,  arms  of  patronage,  artns  of  adoption, 
&c.    [vide  Arms'] 

Exterior  ornaments  of  the  Escutcheon.  The  exterior  or- 
naments of  the  escutcheon  are  the  helmet,  mantling, 
crest,  escroll,  wreath,  motto,  supporters,  cap  of  dignity 
and  crown,  which  are  denominated  by  the  general  name 
of  timbres,  from  the  Teutonic  timner,  signifying  a  top  or 
summit;  whence  to  timbre  the  arras  is  to  adorn  them 
with  helmet,  mantle,  crest,  &c. 

Helmet.  The  helmet,  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
escutcheon,  varies  both  in  form  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  made.  Those  of  sovereign  princes  are 
of  gold,  those  of  the  nobility  of  silver,  and  those  of 
gentlemen  of  polished  steel.  The  fullfaced  helmet,  with 
six  bars,  as  in  fig.  18,  is  for  the  King  and  princes  of  the 
blood ;  the  side-long  helmet,  with  five  bars,  is  for  dukes 
and  marquisses,  &c.  as  fig.  19.  The  fullfaced  helmet  of 
steel,  with  its  beaver  or  vizor  open,  is  for  knights,  as  in 
fig.  20 ;  and  the  side-long  helmet,  with  the  vizor  shut, 
for  the  esquire,  as  in  fig.  21. 

Mantling,    The  mantling,  or  mantle,  was  anciently  fixed 
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to  the  helmet,  to  which  it  served  as  a  covering.  Mant- 
lino's,are  now  used  like  cloaks  to  cover  the  whole  atchieve- 
ment.  The  mantle  in  blazon  is  said  to  be  doubled,  i.  e. 
lined  throughout  with  some  one  of  the  favours  above- 
named.  The  common  tincture,  or  colour  of  these, 
both  for  nobility  and  gentlemen,  is  gules,  but  the  King's 
is  cloth  of  gold.  .     ,      ,  , 

Crest.  The  crest,  or  cognizance,  is  placed  upon  the  most 
eminent  parts  of  the  helmet,  but  yet  so  as  to  admit  the 
interposition  of  the  mantle,  wreath,  &c.  Crests  were  an- 
ciently worn  in  the  field  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
wearers  from  others  by  means  of  their  followers,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  their  leaders'  crest.  As 
appendages  to  the  crest  are  the— Wreath,  which  serves 
as  a  support ;  it  is  composed  of  two  colours  wreathed  or 
twisted  together,  as  in  fig.  23.— The £.scroW,  as  in  fig.  22, 
which  was  formerly  in  great  estimation  as  a  support  to 
the  crest. 

Motto.  The  motto,  word,  or  saying,  consists  of  the  word 
or  phrase  which  gentlemen  carry  in  a  scroll  under  or 
above  their  arms ;  of  which  examples  are  given  in  the 
atchievements,  Plate  No.  V.  (4-2). 

Supporters.  Supporters  were  originally  only  ancient  de- 
vices or  badges,  which  by  custom  came  to  embellish 
armorial  ensigns.  They  are  called  supporters  because 
they  hold  the  shield ;  and  if  they  be  of  the  figures  of 
angels,  or  human  beings,  they  are  called  by  the  French 
tenents.  Of  these  there  are  examples  in  Plate  No.  V.  (4'2.) 

Cap  of  dignity.  The  Cap  of  Dignity,  otherwise  called 
a  Ducal  Cap,  is  a  head  tire  which  dukes  and  commanders 
were  accustomed  to  wear  in  token  of  excellency,  as 
fig.  24'.  This  cap  must  be  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  turned 
up  with  ermine. 

Crotuns  and  Coronets.  Crowns  are  worn  only  by  sovereign 
princes,  in  distinction  from  coronets,  which  are  worn  by 
nobility,  and  are  inferior  to  the  former,  both  in  size  and 
richness.  A  comparative  view  of  the  crown,  coronets, 
&c.  worn  in  England,  is  given  in  fig.  25  to  35,  Plate 
No.  III.  (40);  and  a  more  particular  account  of  each 
may  be  found  under  its  respective  head. 

Ensigns,  civil  and  military.  Ensigns  are  the  insignia  of 
knighthood,  of  which  there  are  four  orders  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick. — The  Order  of  the  Garter,  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, was  instituted  by  Edward  III. ;  it  consists  of  twenty- 
six  Knights  Companions,  generally  princes  and  peers, 
whereof  the  King  of  England  is  the  sovereign,  forming 
a  college  or  corporation,  and  having  a  great  and  little 
seal.  Their  officers  are,  a  prelate,  chancellor,  register, 
king  at  arms,  and  usher  of  the  black  rod.  They  have 
also  a  dean,  12  canons,  petty  canons,  vergers,  26  pen- 
sioners, &c.  The  habit  and  ensigns  of  the  order  are  # 
garter,  mantle,  cap,  and  collar.  The  collar  is  composed 
of  pieces  of  gold  in  the  fashion  of  garters;  to  this  is 
affixed  the  image  of  St.  George,  called  the  George, 
which  is  the  badge  of  the  order,  together  with  the  motto, 
Honi  soit,  qui  mal  y  pense.  The  star,  which  has  been 
introduced  subsequently  to  the  other  insignia,  is  a  sort 
of  cross  irradiated  with  beams  of  silver,  as  fig.  1,  Plate 
No.  IV.  (4'1). — Order  of  the  Bath,  styled  the  most  ho- 
nourable Order  of  the  Bath,  so  called  from  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  creation,  was  instituted  or  revived  by 
Henry  IV.  at  his  coronation.  By  the  ordinance  of  his 
present  Majesty,  as  Prince  Regent,  in  1815,  it  was 
made  to  consist  of  three  classes  of  Knights,  namely, 
1st,  Knights  Grand  Crosses;  2dly,  Knights  Comman- 
ders ;  and  3dly,  Knights  Companions.  The  first  Class, 
or  Grand  Crosses,  wear  a  star  of  silver  rays,  having 


in  the  centre  a  cross  of  eight  points,  &c.  thereon 
within  the  circle,  motto,  and  wreath  of  the  order,  three 
imperial  crowns,  and  also  a  broad  crimson  ribbon  from 
the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  side,  and  pendent  there- 
from the  badge  of  the  Order,  namely,  a  cross  of  eight 
points,  enamelled  argent,  edged  gold,  having  in  each  of 
the  four  angles  a  lion  passant,  gardant,  crowned  or,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  said  cross  three  crowns  of  gold 
within  the  circle  and  motto  of  the  order,  surrounded  by 
two  branches  of  laurel  issuing  from  an  escrol  azure 
thereon,  inscribed /cA  dien,  as  in  fig.  2. —  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  styled  the  most  ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle,  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Achaius,  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  therefore  claims  antiquity  above  that  of  the 
Garter.  The  collar  of  this  order  consists  of  thistles 
and  sprigs  of  rue ;  the  badge  consists  of  a  cross  of  St. 
Andrew,  as  in  fig.  3 ;  whence  this  order  of  knighthood 
has  been  denominated  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew. — Order 
of  St.  Patrick,  styled  the  most  illustrious  Order  of  St. 
Patrick,  was  instituted  by  our  late  Sovereign  in  1783. 
It  is  the  only  order  belonging  to  Ireland,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  as  m  fig.  4'.  The  foreign 
Orders  of  Knighthood  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
of  Order. 

Order  of  Precedency.  The  order  of  precedency  as  pre- 
scribed on  all  public  solemnities,  is  as  in  the  following 
table. 

Table  of  Precedency  of  Men. 
The  King. 
Prince  of  Wales. 

King's  Sons. 
King's  Grandsons. 
King's  Brothers. 
King's  Uncles. 
King's  Nephews. 
Husbands  of  the  King's  Daughters. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord-Primate  of  England. 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  being  a  Baron. 
Archbishop  of  York,  Primate  of  England. 
Lord  High  Treasurer. 
Lord  President  of  the  Privj'  Council. 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain. 
Lord  High  Constable. 

Earl  Marshal. 
Lord  High  Admiral. 
Lord  Steward  of  His  Majesty's  Household. 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  His  Majesty's  Household. 
Dukes  according  to  their  Patents. 
Eldest  Sons  of  Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Marquesses  according  to  their  patents. 
Dukes'  eldest  sons. 
Earls  according  to  their  patents. 
Younger  sons  of  Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Marquisses'  eldest  sons. 
Dukes'  younger  sons.  " 
Viscounts  according  to  their  patents. 
Earls'  eldest  sons. 
Marquisses"  younger  sons. 
Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Winchester,  and  all  other  bi- 
shops, according  to  their  seniority  of  creation. 
Secretary  of  State,  being  a  Baron. 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Barons  according  to  their  patents. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Treasurer,  Comptroller,  and  Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  House- 
hold. 

Secretary  of  State,  being  under  the  degree  of  a  Baron. 
Viscounts'  eldest  sons. 
Earls'  younger  sons. 
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Barons'  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  the  Garter, 
Privy  Councillors. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
Judges  and  Barons  of  the  degree  of  the  coif  of  the  said  court, 
according  to  seniority. 
Bannerets  made  by  the  King  himself  in  person. 
Viscounts'  younger  sonsr. 
Barons'  younger  sons. 
Baronets. 

Bannerets  not  made  by  the  King  himself  in  person. 
Knights  of  the  Thistle. 
Grand  Crosses. 
Knights  of  the  Bath. 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath. 
Companions  of  the  Bath. 
Knights  Batchelors. 
Eldest  sons  of  the  youngest  sons  of  Peers. 
Baronets'  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  the  Garters'  eldest  sons. 
Bannerets'  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  the  Thistle  and  Baths'  eldest  sons. 
Knights'  eldest  sons. 
Baronets'  younger  sons. 
Esquires  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath. 
Esquires  by  creation. 
Esquires  by  office. 
Younger  sons  of  Knights  of  the  Garter. 
Younger  sons  of  Bannerets  of  both  kinds. 
Younger  sons  of  Knights  of  the  Bath. 
Younger  sons  of  Knights  Batchelors. 
Gentlemen. 

Table  of  Precedency  of  Women. 

The  order  of  pi-ecedency  among  women  is  regulated  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  the  men. 

Atcliievements.  The  atchievement  is  the  arms  of  every 
gentleman,  according  to  his  degree,  well  marshalled 
with  the  supporters,  helmet,  crest,  &c. 

The  following  are  examples  of  atchievements  for  the  dif- 
ferent degrees,  beginning  with  the  lowest. 

Atchievements,  Plate  No.  V  (42). 

Gentry.  Fig.  1.  The  paternal  coat  of  the  Honourable 
Lieutenant-General  William  Tatton,  quarterly,  first  and 
fourth,  argent,  a  crescent,  sable  ;  second  and  \h\rA.  gules, 
a  crescent  of  the  first ;  another  in  the  Fesse-point  for 
difference  countercharged,  as  the  field.  For  his  crest  on 
a  helmet  mantled  gules,  doubled  argent,  a  wreath  of  his 
colours  thereon,  a  greyhound  sejant  argent,  tied  by  the 
neck  to  a  hawthorn  tree,  fruited  proper,  with  a  band  or. 

Fig.  2.  "  He  beareth  quartered  nine  coats  ;  viz.  \.  Sable, 
on  a  chevron,  between  three  bulls'  heads  caboshed,  a 
crescent,  argent,  for  difference;  by  the  name  of  Wright. 
2.  Argent,  on  a  chevron,  sable,  three  pheons,  or,  by  the 
name  of  Bickerton.  3.  Ermine,  on  a  chief  indented, 
azure,  two  ducal  coronets,  between  them  an  annulet, 
argent,  for  difference ;  by  the  name  of  Leach.  4.  Argent, 
on  a  cross  engrailed,  sable,  five  mullets  of  the  first ;  by 
the  name  of  Frodsham,  5.  Argent,  an  orle  between 
eight  martlets,  sable;  by  the  name  of  Winnington. 
6.  Gules,  on  a  chief,  argent,  three  annulets  of  the  first ; 
by  the  name  of  Offerton.  7.  Azure,  a  tyger  passant, 
or ;  by  the  name  oi  Loive.  8.  Vert,  on  a  fesse,  between 
three  stags  tripping,  or,  a  trefoil  slipped  of  the  first ;  by 
the  name  of  Robinson.    9.  Gides,  a  chevron,  between 


two  tuns  in  chief,  and  an  anchor  in  base,  the  cable  pen- 
dent, or;  by  the  name  of  Shipton.  On  an  helmet,  pro- 
per, mantled,  gules,  doubled,  argent,  a  wreath  of  his 
colours,  whereon  is  placed  a  ducal  coronet,  proper,  out 
of  which  proceeds  a  bull's  head  couped,  sable,  armed, 
argent."  These  are  the  arms  of  the  Wright  family  of 
Cheshire,  who  are  descended  from  Thomas  Buckley, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  first  assumed  the  name 
or  Wright. 

Baronets.  Fig.  3.  «  The  field  is  paleways,  of  six  pieces, 
argent  and  azure,  on  a  bend,  gules,  three  cinquefoils,  or, 
in  the  dexter  chief  point  the  arras  of  Ulster  for  the 
Baronet's  mark.  Above,  an  helmet  suiting  the  dignity 
of  a  baronet,  mantled,  gules,  doubled,  argent;  and  for 
his  crest,  on  a  torce,  argent  and  azure,  a  stag  in  full 
course,  escarfoned  about  the  neck,  argent,  attired  and 
unguled,  or."  This  atchievement  belonged  to  the  right 
worshipful  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  of  Glamorganshire, 
whose  ancestor.  Sir  John,  was  the  fifth  baronet  created. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Fig.  4.  The  arms  of  th« 
Archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury  are  azure,  an  epis- 
copal staff  in  pale,  or,  ensigned  with  a  cross  patee,  ar- 
gent,  surmounted  by  a  pall  of  the  last,  charged  with  four 
crosses,  patee  fitchy,  sable,  edged  and  fringed  of  the 
second. 

Baron.  Fig.  5.  "  He  beareth  quarterly,  first  and  fourth, 
argent,  a  chevron,  gules,  between  three  buckles,  sable ; 
second,  or,  two  lions  passant  gardant,  gules ;  third,  ar- 
gent, on  a  bend  ingrailed,  gtdes,  a  leopard's  head  be- 
tween two  crescents  of  the  field,  and  on  a  chief,  azure, 
three  Catherine  wheels  of  the  last.  Supporters,  two  uni- 
corns, argent,  their  horns,  manes,  tuffs,  and  hoofs,  or, 
each  gorged  with  a  ducal  collar,  party,  per  pale,  or  and 
gules.  Crest,  on  a  wreath  of  his  colours,  a  moorcock's 
head  couped  between  two  wings  erect,  sable,  his  comb 
and  wattles,  proper  ;  "  the  arms  of  Morton  Lord  Ducie. 

Viscount,  Fig.  6.  "  He  beareth  quarterly,  first  and  fourth, 
sable  ;  in  the  first  a  lion  rampant,  argent ;  second  and 
third  as  the  lion.  Supporters,  on  the  dexter  side,  an 
antelope,  ermine,  his  horns,  mane,  tuffs,  and  hoofs,  or, 
and  on  the  sinister  a  sea  horse,  argent,  his  mane  and  tip 
of  the  tail,  as  the  dexter,  each  standing  on  a  cannon, 
proper.  Crest,  on  a  wreath  of  his  colours,  an  antelope 
at  gaze,  as  the  supporter,  and  his  tail  extended;"  the 
arms  of  Admiral  Byng  Viscount  Torrington. 

Earl,  Fig.  7.  "  He  beareth  party  per  pale,  azure  and 
gules,  three  lions  rampant,  argent,  supported  on  the 
dexter  side  by  a  leopard  of  the  last  spotted  of  all  co- 
lours ;  on  the  sinister  by  a  lion,  as  in  the  arms^ 
each  collared  with  a  ducal  collar,  the  first  azure,  the 
oecond  gules.  Crest,  on  a  wreath  of  his  colours,  a  wy- 
vern,  vert,  holding  in  his  mouth  a  sinister  hand,  couped 
at  the  wrist  of  the  second;"  the  atchievement  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Duke.  Fig.  8.  "  Field,  sable,  three  harts'  heads  caboshed, 
argent,  attired,  or,  supported  by  two  stags,  proper,  at- 
tired as  the  former,  and  each  collared  with  a  chaplet  of 
flowers  and  greens.  Crest,  on  a  wreath  of  his  colours, 
a  sei-pent  noozed,  proper ;"  the  atchievement  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 

The  Prince  of  Wales.  Fig.  9.  The  arms  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  differ  from 
the  Royal  Arms  in  nothing  else  but  the  addition  of  the 
label,  and  the  motto  Ich  dien,  i.  e.  I  serve,  which  was 
brought  into  use  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  took 
it  from  John,  Prince  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  slew  at  the 
battle  of  Crescy.  Before  the  Union,  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  kingdom  of  England  had  for  his  proper  and  pecu- 
liar device,  what  was  corruptly  called  the  Prince's  armes; 
namely,  a  coronet  of  Fleiirs  de  Us,  and  crosses  patee,  or. 
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beautified  with  three  ostrich's  feathers,  argent,  and  on 
an  escroll  the  motto  before  mentioned. 
The  King.    Fig.  10.  The  Royal  ensigns,  armorial,  are  as 
follow :  quarterly,  first,  giiles,  three  lions  passant  gar- 
dant,  in  pale,  or,  for  the  arms  of  England  impaled  with 
those  of  Scotland,  which  are,  or,  a  lion  rampant  within 
a  double  tressure  counterflory,  gules;  the  second,  a 
rose  in  lieu  of  the  arms  of  France,  which  are  no  longer 
quartered  with  the  Royal  Arms ;  third,  aztire,  an  Irish 
harp,  or,  stringed,  argent,  for  Ireland ;  fourth,  Seme 
party,  per  pale  and  per  chevron,  in  the  first,  gules, 
two  lions   passant   gardant,   or,   for  Brunswick ;  in 
the  second  partition,  or,  semy  of  hearts,  gules,  and  a 
lion  rampant,  azure,  armed  and  langued  of  the  first,  for 
Lunenburgh  ;  the  base  is  gules,  a  horse  current,  argent. 
Over  these  three  last,  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  gules, 
Constantine's  crown,  all  within  the  garter,  the  chief 
ensign  of  that  most  noble  order.    Above  the  whole  a 
helmet  suitable  to  his  Majesty's  Royal  dignity;  upon  the 
same  a  rich  mantle  of  cloth,  doubled  ermine,  adorned 
with  an  imperial  crown,  surmounted  with  a  lion  passant 
gardant,  or  crowned  with  the  like  for  the  crest.  Sup- 
porters, on  the  dexter  side,  a  lion  rampant  gardant,  or, 
crowned  as  the  former ;  on  the  sinister  side,  a  unicorn, 
qrgent,  armed,  crined,  and  unguled,  or,  gorged,  with 
a  collar  of  crosses  patee,  and  Jleurs  dc  lis,  a  chain 
thereto  affixed,  passing  between  his  forelegs,  and  re- 
flexed  over  his  back,  or;  both  standing  on  a  compart- 
ment, from  whence  issue  two  royal  badges  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's chief  dominions ;   namely,   a   Red  Rose  for 
England,  and  a  Thistle  for  Scotland  ;  and  on  the  com- 
partment an  escroll  with  this  motto,  DIEU  ET  MON 
DROIT,  which  words  were  first  used  by  Richard  I.  on 
gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  French. 
HE'RBA  (Bot.)  the  Herb  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  that 
part  of  a  vegetable  which  arises  from  the  root,  is  termi- 
nated by  the  fructification,  and  comprehends  the  stem, 
leaves,  fructification,  and  hybernacle. 
HERBA'CEOUS  (Bot.)  herbaceous;  an  epithet  for  plants  or 

stems  that  perish  annually  down  to  the  root. 
HE'RBj^  {Bot.)  is  the  name  of  the  fourth  nation  or  tribe 

into  which  Linnaeus  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
HE'RBAGE  (Law)  the  liberty  to  feed  cattle  in  another 
man's  ground. 

HERBA'GIUM  anteiiiis  (Archceol.)  the  first  crop  of  hay  or 
grass. 

HE'RBAL  (Bot.)  the  title  of  a  book  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  names,  natures,  and  uses  of  plants  or  herbs. 

HE'RBALIST  (Bot.)  one  who  is  skilled  in  distinguishing  the 
forms,  virtues,  and  natures  of  all  sorts  of  herbs. 

HERBA'RIUM  (Bo;.)  a  place  set  apart  for  the  cultivation 
of  herbs. 

HERBA'TUM  canadensium  (Bot.)  Sweet-scented  Ail-Heal. 

HE'RBENGER  (Archceol.)  or  harbinger,  an  officer  in  the 
king's  house  who  goes  before  and  allots  to  the  noblemen, 
and  those  of  the  king's  household,  their  lodging.  Kiich. 
fol.  176. 

Herbenger  is  also  an  inn-keeper. 

HERBERGA'GIUM  (Archceol.)  lodgings  to  receive  guests 

in  the  way  of  hospitality. 
HERBERGA'TUS  (Archceol.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  in  an 

inn. 

HERBERGA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  harbour,  entertain;  from 
the  Saxon  haepe  bepj,  a  house  of  entertainment. 

HERCE  (Archceol.)  signifies  literally  a  harrow,  but  is  taken 
for  a  candlestick  in  the  form  of  a  harrow,  which  is  set  up 
in  churches,  in  which  many  candles  are  placed,  at  the  head 
of  a  cenotaph.    Flet.  I.  '2,  c.  77. 

HE'RCIA  (Archceol.)  vide  Herce. 

HERCIA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  harrow. 


HE'RCULES  (Aslron.)  one  of  the  48  old  constellation* 
which  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  29 ;  to  Tycho,  28 ;  and  to  the  Britannic 
Catalogue,  113  stars. 

HERCU'LEUS  morbus  (Med.)  vide  Heracleos. 

HERDELE'NGE  (Sport.)  the  dressing  of  a  roe. 

HE'RDWERCH  (Archceol.)  labours  for  herdsmen,  formerly 
done  at  the  will  of  their  lord. 

HEREBA'NNUM  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  hejie,  an  army, 
and  ban,  an  edict;  amulet  for  not  going  armed  into  the 
field  when  summoned. 

HE'REBOTE  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  hepe,  an  army,  and 
bote,  a  messenger;  the  king's  edict  commanding  his  sub- 
jects into  the  field. 

HERE'DITAMENTS  (Laxv)  hcereditamenla,  all  such  im- 
moveable things  which  a  man  may  have  to  him  and  his 
heirs  by  way  of  inheritance.  They  are  either  corporeal  or 
incorporeal. — Corporeal  hereditaments  are  such  as  affect  the 
senses,  as  lands,  houses,  &c — Incorporeal  hereditajvents  are 
rights  issuing  out  of  things  incorporeal,  as  advowsons, 
tithes,  common-ways,  &c. 

HERE'DITARY  diseases  (Med.)  such  diseases  as  children 
derive  from  their  parents  in  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
foetus. 

HE'REFARE  (Archceol.)  a  being  engaged  in  warfare. 
HE'REGATE  (Archceol.)  a  tribute  paid  to  the  lord  for  the 

carrying  on  a  war. 
HE'REGELD  (Archceol.)  a  tax  raised  for  maintaining  an 

army. 

HERE'LLUS  (Ich.)  a  little  sort  of  fish,  perhaps  the  minows. 
HE'RENACH  (Archceol.)  an  archdeacon. 
HE'REMONES  (Archceol.)  followers  of  an  army.  Lamb. 
Leg.  In.  c.  15. 

HERE'SLITA  (Archceol.)  or  heressa,  a  hired  soldier  that  de- 
parts without  licence  ;  from  the  Saxon  hejie,  an  army,  and 
yhtan,  to  slide  or  slip  away. 

HERE'SIARCH  (Ecc.)  Ui(i<na(x,''<i,  from  a'lfiirii,  heresy,  and 
«:px«?,  the  chief  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  or  the  author  of  a 
heresy. 

HE'RETIC  (Ecc.)  one  who  is  tainted  with  heresy. 

HE'RETOG  (Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  hepe,  an  army,  and 
to-^en,  to  lead ;  the  leader  of  an  army. 

HERETO'CHIA  (Archceol.)  vide  Hereiog. 

HERE'TUM  (Archceol.)  a  court  in  which  the  guards  of  the 
nobility  used  to  be  drawn  up. 

HERGRI'PPA  (Archceol.)  pulling  by  the  hair,  from  the 
Saxon  haep,  the  hair,  and  jpypan,  to  seize. 

HE'PtlGALDS  (Archceol.)  a  sort  of  garment. 

HE'RIOT  (Z«tc)  from  the  Latin //m<s,  a  lord,  signified  ori- 
ginally a  tribute  given  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  his 
better  preparation  for  war:  it  is  now  used  for  the  best 
beast  that  the  tenant  dies  possessed  of,  which  is  due  and 
payable  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Heriots  are  of  two 
kinds — Heriot  service,  which  is  due  upon  a  special  reserva- 
tion in  a  grant  or  lease  of  lands,  and  heriot  custom,  which 
depends  upon  immemorial  usage  and  custom. 

HE'RISCHILD  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  hepe,  an  army,  and 
j*cylb,  a  shield  ;  military  service,  or  a  knight's  fee. 

HE'RISCINDIUM  (Laxv)  a  division  of  household  goods. 

HE'RISLIT  (Law)  a  laying  down  of  arms,  from  the  Saxon 
hepe,  an  army,  and  j-litan,  to  split. 

HE'RISSON  (Fort.)  a  barrier  made  of  beams  stuck  with 
iron  spikes  to  block  up  a  passage. 

HE'RISTAL  (Archceol.)  a  castle,  from  the  Saxon  hepe,  ai 
army,  and  f  tall,  a  station. 

HE'RITABLE  (Law)  an  epithet  for  what  is  to  be  inherited, 
[vide  Hereditaments'} — Heritable  and  moveable  rights  an- 
swer in  the  Scotch  law  to  what  is  called  in  England  real 
and  personal  property. — Heritable  bond,  a  bond  in  Scot- 
land for  money,  joined  with  a  conveyance  of  land,  or  he- 
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ritage. — Heritable  jurisdictions,  grants  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, heretofore  bestowed  on  great  families  in  Scotland. 
HERITIE'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Charles  L'Heritier,  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  8  Mona- 
delpJiia. 

Generic  Character.  C  a  l.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  none  ;  anthers  ten. — Pist.  germs  five ;  style 
short;  stigvm  club-shaped. — Per.  drupe  juiceless  ;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.  The  species  is  a  tree,  as  the — Heritiera  littoralis, 
Snmundara,  seu  Nagam,  Looking-glass  Plant. 
HERMjE'A  [Ant.)  2(wa.M,  a  festival  observed  in  honour  of 
Ef;"'??,  i.  e.  Mercury,  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  Mschin. 
in  Timarch ;  Pans,  in  Arcadic.  Sfc. ;  Athen.  Deipnos. 
1.  14. 

HERMA'NNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Paul  Hermann,  Class  16  Monadelphia,  Order  2  Penian- 
dria. 

Generic  Character.   C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor.  pen- 
tapetalous  —  Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;   anthers  upright. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish;  i/j/Zes  filiform ;  stigmas  simple. — 
— Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape,  as 
the — Hermannia  aUliaifolia,  seu  Ketmia,  Marsh  Mallow- 
leaved  Hermannia. — Hermannia  trifurca,  seu  Althcea, — 
Hermannia  plicaia,    Plaited-leaved  Hermannia. — Her- 
mannia alnijblia.  Alder-leaved  Hermannia,  &c.  &c. 
Hermannia  is  also  the  Mahernia  pinnata  of  Linnaeus. 
HERMA'PHRODITE  [Annt.)  ip/*.-'.?>pi<J<ro?  from  Hermes, 
Mercury,  and  Aphrodite,  Venus ;  an  epithet  for  an  animal 
which  has  the  genital  parts  of  both  sexes. 
Hermaphrodite  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  plant  which  has 

both  the  anther  and  the  stigma. 
HE'RMAS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal. — Cor,  universal. 
— -Stam.  ^laments  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  in- 
ferior ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none ;  seeds 
cordate,  orbicular. 
Species.  The  species  are,  the — Hennas  depauperata,  seu 
Bupleiirum. — Hennas  ciliata,  seu  Perfoliata,  &c.  &c. 

HE'RMER  (Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  hep,  a  lord,  and 
maepe,  greater;  a  great  lord  among  the  Saxons. 

HE'RMES  (Nat.)  or  St.  Hermes'  Fire,  a  sort  of  meteor  ap- 
pearing in  the  night  on  the  shrouds  of  ships. 

HERME'SIAS  (Bot.)  the  Brownea  rosa  of  Linnaeus. 

HERME'TICAL  art  (CJiem.)  a  name  given  to  chemistry,  on 
a  supposition  that  Hermes  Trismegistus  was  the  inventor 
thereof. — Hermetical  philosophy,  a  sort  of  philosophy  which 
professes  to  explain  all  the  phfcnomena  of  nature  from  the 
three  chemical  principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury. — 
Hermetical  medicine,  that  system  in  the  art  of  healing 
which  is  founded  on  hermetical  philosophy. — Hermetical 
seal,  a  manner  of  stopping  glass  vessels  for  chemical  ope- 
rations, so  that  nothing  can  exhale  or  escape. 

HERMIA'NIANS  (Ecc.)  a  branch  of  the  Hermogenians. 

HERMI'NUM  (Bot.)  the  Ophrys  monorchis  of  Linnaeus. 

HERMITO'RIUM  (Ecc.)  an  oratory,  or  place  of  prayer, 
belonging  to  a  hermitage. 

HERMODA'CTYLUS  (Bot)  another  name  for  the  Iris  of 
Linnaeus,  which  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  ca- 
thartic. 

HERMOGE'NIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  so  called  from 
their  leader  Hermogenes,  who  in  the  second  centurj' 
broached  many  impious  notions  respecting  God  as  the  au- 
thor of  evil.  He  was  opposed  by  Tertullian  in  a  treatise 
written  expressly  against  his  doctrines.  Tertull.  conf. 
Hermog.;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  170,  &c. 

HERN  (Orw.)  the  same  as  jF/erow ;  whence  hern-shaiv,  the 
place  where  herons  breed. 
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Hern  at  siege  (Sport.)  a  phrase  for  a  hern  standing  at  the 

water-side,  and  watching  for  prey. 
HERNA'NDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 

Order  3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  involucre.— Cor.  petals  six  

Stam.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  upright. — Pist.  germ 
roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  oblique.~PER.  drupe 
dry  ;  seed  nut  globular. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  trees,  as  the~Hernandia 
sonora,  Whistling  YieynanAia.—Hernandia  ovigera.  Egg- 
fruited  Hernandia. 
HERNE'SSUM  (ArchcBol.)  or  hernesium,  any  sort  of  house- 
hold furniture,  ship's  tackle,  &c.    Plac.  Par.  22,  Ed.  1. 
HE'RNIA  (Surg.)  xiiAn,  a  tumour  or  rupture,  which  is  occa- 
sioned mostly  by  the  protrusion  of  some  viscera,  as  the  Her- 
nia cerebri,  a  rupture  of  the  brain.    Sometimes  the  tumour 
has  water  for  its  contents,  when  it  is  called  a  Hydrocele,  and 
sometimes  air,  when  it  is  a  Pneumatocele,  or  flatulent  hernia. 
When  the  tears  stagnate  in  the  saccus  lachrymalis  it  is  called 
a  Hernia  lachrymalis.  When  the  testicles  are  filled  with  un- 
natural humours  it  is  a  Hernia  Inimoralis.    When  the  tu- 
mour of  the  testicle  is  hard,  like  a  scirrhus,  it  is  called  a 
Snrcocele.    It  is  moreover  distinguished,  as  to  its  contents, 
into  an  enterocele,  epiplncele,  and  entero-epiplocele,  &c.  when 
both  the  intestine  and  omentum  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  tumour. — As  to  its  situation,  when  the  hernia  lies  in 
the  groin  it  is  a  bubonocele,  or  inguinal  hernia;  when  in  the 
scrotum,  oscheocele,  or  scrotal  hernia ;  when  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  a  crural  or femoral  hernia  ;  when  the  bowels 
protrude  at  the  navel  it  is  an  exomphalos,  or  umbilical 
hernia  ;  and  when  in  any  other  promiscuous  part,  in  the 
front  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  generally  called  a  ventral  hernia  ; 
but  when  a  protruded  portion  of  the  testicle  or  omentum 
adheres  to  the  testicle  after  its  descent  into  the  scrotum, 
this  is  called  a  hernia  congenita,  signifying  that  it  is,  as  it 
were,  born  with  us,  because  it  happens  mostly  either  on  or 
soon  after  the  birth. — As  to  the  degree,  a  hernia  is  reducible 
when  the  contents  are  readily  put  back  into  the  abdomen ; 
and  an  irreducible  hernia  when  they  cannot  be  put  back. 
It  is  an  incarcerated,  or  strangulated  hernia,  when  a  con- 
striction takes  place  in  the  intestine.    Cel.  1.  7,  c.  18  ;  GaL 
de  7 urn.  prcet.  Nat.  et  Def.  Med, ;  Paul.  /Eginet.  &c. 
HERNIA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria^ 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  oneAeavedi. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  simple — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  style  scarce  any ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  capsule 
small ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Herniaria 
glabra.  Smooth  Rupturewort. — Hemic  ria  hirsuta.  Hairy 
Rupturewort ;  but  the — Herniaria  fruticosa,  seu  Poly- 
gonum,  Shrubby  Rupturewort,  is  a  perennial.  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot. ;  Paii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
HERNIOTOMY  (Surg.)  from  hernia,  and  Ti/j^vu,  to  cut;  an 
operation  of  removing  the  strangulated  part  in  cases  of  in- 
carcerated hernia. 
HERO'DIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Jewish  heretics  who  took 

Herod  for  the  Messiah. 
HERO'IC  (Poet.)  an  epithet  for  a  poem  that  sets  forth  the 
noble  exploits  of  princes  and  heroes. — Heroic  verse  is  the 
hexameter  verse  which  was  used  by  the  poets  in  their  he- 
roic poems. 

HE'RON  (Orn)  a  bird  similar  in  kind  to  the  crane  and  the 
stork,  with  which  it  is  classed  in  the  Linnean  system  under 
the  genus  Ardea.  It  is  seven  feet  in  height  when  standing, 
is  docile,  easily  tamed,  and  very  voracious,  but  capable  of 
long  abstinence.  It  feeds  principally  on  fish  and  frogs, 
and  was  formerly  reckoned  a  bird  of  game  when  heroa- 
hawking  was  the  fashionable  diversion. 
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HE'RPES  {Med.)  £p«c,  from  ^p^*',  to  spread;  a  bilious  pus- 
tule breaking  out  in  different  ways  ;  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ancients  into  Eir^io/x-jyo;,  the  corroding,  and  --ayx^''-^'-,  the 
miliary  herpes.  Hippocrat.  Prcedict.;  Cels,  1.5,  c.  28  ;  Gal. 
Def.  Med.;  Scribon.  Larg.  c.  14s  Oriba!^.  Si/nop.  1.  7, 
c.  33;  Paid.  jEgi7iet.  1.  4,  c.  20;  Act.  Meth.  Med.  1.  2, 
c.  12. 

Herpes  is  now  reckoned  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales, 
Order  Dialysis,  in  Cullen's  Nosology.  The  four  principal 
species  are — 1.  Herpes  carnosus,  or  the  Dry  Tetter,  the 
most  simple  of  all ;  2.  Herpes  pustidaris,  in  the  form  of  a 
pustule;  3.  Herpes  milinris,  the  Miliary  Tetter,  so  called 
because  it  resembles  millet  seed ;  4.  Herpes  exedens,  the 
Corroding  Tetter. 

HERPE'TIC  eruptions  {Med.)  the  same  as  Herpes. 

HERPE'TICA  {Bat.)  the  Cassia  alata  of  Linnaeus. 

HE'RPETON  {Med.)  from  'l^.a,  to  creep,  a  creeping  ulcer. 

HE'RRING  {Ich.)  a  well-known  sea  fish,  of  a  green  colour, 
varied  with  blue,  the  Clupea  harengns  of  Linnaeus,  which 
inhabits  the  Northern  seas,  and  migrates  southerly  in  im- 
mense shoals  towards  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and  in  its  course  is  followed  by  numerous  predatory 
fishes.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well  tasted,  yields  a 
great  quantity  of  oil,  and  dies  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the 
water. — Herring-cob,  a  young  herring. 

HE'RRING-BUSS  {Mar.)  a  vessel  proper  for  the  herring 
fishery. 

HE'RRING-SILVER  {ArcJiceol.)  money  formerly  paid  to  a 

religious  house  in  lieu  of  a  quantity  of  herrings. 
HERSE  {Fori.)  a  lattice  or  portcullis  made  in  the  form  of  a 

harrow,  and  beset  with  iron  spikes. 
HE'RSHIP  {Lam)  the  illegally  driving  off  cattle  from  the 

grounds  of  the  proprietor. 
HERSI'LION  {Fort.)  a  plank  stuck  with  iron  spikes,  which 

answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  herse. 
HESPE'RID/E  {Bot.)  a  name  for  the  forty-first  Order  in 

Linnajus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  containing  the 

three  genera.  Citrus,  Styrax,  Garcinia. 
HE'SPERIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  15  Tetrady- 

namia,  Order  2  Siliquosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.— Con.  y;ete/s 
oblong. — Stam.  Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  linear. — Pist. 
germ  prismatic  ;  style  none  ;  stigmas  two-parted. — Per. 
silique  long  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  biennials  and  annuals :  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  biennials — Hesperis  irisiis,  Viola 
leucoium,  Night-smelling  Rocket. —  Hesperis  inodora, 
Unsavoury  Rocket. — Hesperis  lacinista,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  annuals,  as  the — Hesperis  afri- 
cana,  African  Rocket. — Hesperis  verna,  seu  Rapisiruni, 
Early-flowering  Rocket. — Hesperis  lacera,  seu  Cheiran- 
thus,  &c.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Baiih.  Hist. ; 
Bank.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii 
Hist. ;  Toiirn.  Inst. 
Hesperis  is  also  the  Erysimum  alliaria  of  Linnaeus. 
HE'TEROCLITES  [Gram.)  a  name  given  to  such  nouns  as 

deviate  in  gender  and  declension  from  the  ordinary  forms. 
HE'TEROCRANY  {Med.)  sTipoxpav/a,  a  pain  in  one  part  of 

the  head.    Aret,  de  Caus.  et  Nat.  acut.  Ajff'ect.  1.  1,  c.  2; 

Gal.  Bef.  Med. 

HE'TERODOXY  {Ecc.)  hi^c^'chu,  strangeness  of  doctrine, 
particularly  in  matters  of  religion. 

HETERO'DROMUS  {Mech.)  the  name  of  a  lever  in  which 
the  fulcrum,  or  point  of  suspension,  is  placed  at  one  end, 
and  the  power  at  the  other. 

HETEROGE'NEOUS  {Phy.)  or heterogeneal,  in  the  Greek 
£7-£foysvn?,  from  iTi^ec,  another,  and  ys'vo?,  a  kind  ;  an  epithet 
for  any  thing  that  consists  of  different  or  dissimilar  kinds, 
in  opposition  to  homogeneous,  as — Heterogeneous  bodies, 
those  that  have  their  parts  of  unequal  density. — Hetero- 
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geneous  particles,  such  as  are  of  different  kinds,  natures, 
and  qualities. 

Heterogeneous  light  {Opt.)  that  which  consists  of  parts  of 
rays  of  different  refrangibility,  reflexibiHty,  and  colour. 

Heteuogeneous  quantities  {Math.)  those  which  cannot  have 
proportion,  or  be  compared  together,  as  to  greater  or  less, 
as  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  in  geometry. 

HETErioGENEOus  si/n/v  {Algeb.)  such  as  have  different  ra- 
dical signs,  as  A/a  and  ^6^. 

Heterogeneous  numbers  {Arith.)  such  as  consist  of  in- 
tegers and  fractions. 

Heterogeneous  nouns  {Gram.)  such  as  have  one  gender  in 
the  singular  and  another  in  the  plural. 

HETERORY'THMUS  {Med.)  from  sVjp«,  aviother,  and  p^- 
jt/^o;,  rythm  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  pulse  when  it  beats 
differently  in  diseases. 

HETERO'SCn  {Astron.)  htfory.iol,  from  srEps;,  another,  and 
a-/.ilc,  a  shadow;  an  epithet  for  such  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
as  have  their  shadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  those  who 
live  between  the  Tropic  and  Polar  Circles,  whose  shadows 
at  noon  in  north  latitude  are  always  to  the  northward,  and 
in  south  latitude  to  the  southward. 

HEUCHE'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character,   Cal.  ^er/rtni/j  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 

five. —  Stam.  Jilaments  five;   anthers  roundish. — Pist. 

germ  roundish  ;  style  long  ;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  capsule 

ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.   The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Heuchera 

americana,  seu  Cortusa,  American  Sanicla. — Heuchera 

dichotoma. 

HE'VEA  {Bot.)  the  SipJionia  clastica  of  Linnaeus. 
HE'XACHORD  {Mus.)  an  interval,  otherwise  called  a  si.rth, 
[vide  Music'] 

HEX AE'DRON  (GeojK.)  i^iiS\ov,  a  solid  geometrical  figure, 
consisting  of  six  equal  sides. 

HE'XAGON  {Geom.)  k^^-yaio',,  a  geometrical  figure  that  has 
six  sides,  and  as  many  angles,    [vide  Geometry] 

HEXA'GONUS  {Bot.)  hexagonal;  an  epithet  for  a  stem 
having  six  angles. 

HEXAGY'NI  A  {Bot.)  fromi?,  six,  and  -yv-l  one  of  the  Orders 
in  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  Classes  of  the  Linnean  system, 
containing  those  plants  which  have  six  styles  in  the  flowers. 

HEXAMETER  {Poet.)  from  i'i,  six,  and  f/Arfov,  measure;  a 
verse  consisting  of  six.  feet,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  throughout. 

HEXA'NDRIA  {Bot.)  from  si,  six,  and  af^f,  a  man,  the  name 
of  the  sixth  Class  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system,  compre- 
hending those  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  vv-ith 
six  equal  stamens.  It  is  divided  into  six  orders,  Monogynia, 
Digynia,  Trigynia,  hiexagynia,  and  Polygynia ;  under 
which  aref  included  the  following  genera — Bromelia,  Pine- 
Apple. —  Tradescantia,  Spiderwort. —  Colchicum,  Meadow- 
Saffron. — Berberis,  Barberry. — Hcemanthus,  Blood-flower. 
—  Bambusa,  Bamboo.  —  Allium,  Garlick.  —  Hyacinthus, 
Hyacinth. —  Convallaria,  Lily  of  the  Valley. — Hcmerocallis, 
Day-Lily. —  Ornithagalum,S\.av  of  Bethlehem. — A.<sphodelus, 
Asphodel. — Draccena,  Dragon-Tree. —  Triglochin,  Arrow- 
Grass. 

HEXAPETALOPDES  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  corolla  which 
is  £0  divided  at  the  base  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  six 
petals. 

HEXAPE'TALOUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  corolla  which 

consists  of  six  petals. 
HEXAPHY'LLOUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  calyx  having 

six  leaflets. 

HEXAPTO'TON  {Gram.)  a  noun  declined  with  six  cases. 
HEXA'STICH  {Poet.)  an  epigram  consisting  of  six  verses. 
HEXA'STYLE  (Archit.)  a  sort  of  temple  among  the 

ancients,  having  six  columns.    Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  2. 
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HE'XIS  (Med.)  s'l^,  the  habit  or  constitution  of  the  body. 
HE'YBOTE  {Archaol.)  the  liberty  of  cutting  underwood 

for  the  necessary  repairs  of  hedges  or  fences. 
HEYDE'GINES  {Archceol.)  country  dances. 
HE'YLOAD  {Laxu)  a  customary  load  or  burden  laid  upon  the 

inferior  tenants  for  mending  the  heys  or  hedges. 
HEYMEC'TUS  {Archceol.)  a  net  for  catching  conies. 
HE'YllS  {Husband.)   a  name  for  the  young  timber  trees 

which  are  left  for  standards  in  the  felling  of  woods. 
HI'ACINTH  {Bot.)  vide  Htjncinth. 

HIA'TUS  {Lit.)  a  gap  or  chasm,  particularly  applied  to 
verses  where  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel  and  the  following 
begins  with  one,  so  as  to  cause  an  unnatural  opening  of 
the  mouth.  It  is  also  applied  to  manuscripts  in  which 
there  is  any  deficiency  that  destroys  the  connexion. 

HIBl'SCUS"(Z?o/;.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monaddphia, 
Order  6  Polyandr'ia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  double. — Cou.  petals 
five. — St  AM.  ^filaments  many;   anthers  kidney-form. — 
PiST.  ger7n  roundish;  sti/les  filiform;  stigmas  headed. — 
Per.  capsule  five-celled;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  having  shrubby 
stalks,  as  the — Hibiscus  moscheiiios,  seu  Althcea. — Hi- 
hiscus  palustris,  seu  Sida,  Marsh  Hibiscus. — Hibiscus 
prcemoj-sus,  Pavonia,  seu  Urena,  Round-leaved  Shrubby 
Hibiscus. —  Hibiscus  populoreus,  Alcca,  Novella,  seu  Bu- 
pariti,  Poplar-leaved  Hibiscus. — Hibiscus  tiliaceus,  seu 
Kctiriia,  Lime  Tree-leaved  Hibiscus. — Hibiscus  rosa  chi- 
China  Rose  Hibiscus.    Clus.Hist.;  Dod.  Pemp.  ; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Hibiscus  is  also  the  Alchania  malvaviscus  of  Linnasus. 
Hl'CCOUGH  (Med.)  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  stomach. 
HIC'KERY  (Bot.)  the  Juglans  alba  of  Linnaeus. 
HICRACOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Crepis  alpina  of  Linnjeus. 
HI'DAGE  (Laiv)  an  extraordinary  tax  formerly  payable  to 

the  king  far  every  hide  of  land.  Bract.  1. 2,  c.  6. 
HIDE  of  land  (Archceol.)  a  portion  of  land  supposed  by  some 
to  be  120  acres,  by  others  100  acres.  Bede  calls  it  Fami- 
lia,  others  Mansun?,  &c.  —  Hide  and  gain,  arable  and 
ploughed  land. — Hide  lands,  lands  belonging  to  a  hide,  or 
mansion-house. 

Hide  ( Vet.)  the  skin  of  a  beast.  Hides  are  rate  when  just 
taken  off  the  beast ;  salted  when  seasoned  with  salt  to  pre- 
serve them  from  putrefying. 

HI'DE-BOUND  (J^et.)  a  disease  in  horses  and  cattle  when 
the  skin  cleaves  to  the  sides. 

Hide-bound  (Bot.)  a  term  applied  to  trees  when  the  bark 
sticks  too  close. 

Hl'DEL  {Archceol.)  a  place  of  protection,  a  sanctuary. 

HI'DGILD  (Laiv)  or  hidcgild,  from  the  Saxon  hibe,  the  skin, 
and  jelb,  money,  or  price ;  the  price  by  which  a  villein  or 
servant  redeemed  his  skin  from  a  whipping,  to  which  he 
had  made  himself  liable  by  his  trespass.  Leg.  Canut.  ; 
Flet.l.  1,  c.  4-7. 

HIDROA  (Med.)  from  ^4>?,  sweat;  a  pustular  disease  pro- 
duced by  sweating  in  hot  weather. 

HiDROCRI'TICA  (Med.)  from  l^fco-,,  sweat;  signs  taken 
from  sweat. 

HIDRONO'SOS  (Med.)  vide  Sudor  AngUcus. 
HIDRO'TICA  (Med.)  from  f'^'^s,  sweat;  medicines  pro- 
moting sweat. 

HIE'RA  (Ant.)  from  the  Greek  /fp'as,  sacred;  the  name  of  a 
garland  which,  after  it  has  been  run  for  and  won  by 
neither,  was  consecrated  to  the  gods.    Senec.  epist.  83. 

HIERA  PICRA  {Med.)  a  purging  electuary  made  of  aloes, 
spikenard,  &c. 

HIERABO'TANE  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Verbena. 

HIERACI'TES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, who,  among  other  things,  denied  marriage. 


HiERAciTEs  (Min.)  (fff-xi'Tjj?,  a  precious  stone  that  is  of 
the  colour  of  the  hawk.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10;   Act.  12 
c.  30.  ■  ' 

HIERA'CIUM  (Bot.)  (ff««(a»,  Hawkweed,  a  plant,  so  called 
because  blindness  in  hawks  is  cured  by  its  juice.  It  is 
astringent  and  refrigeratory.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  72 ;  Plin. 
1.  20,  c.  7;  Aet.  Tetrab.l,  serm.  2,  c.  30;  Paul.  JEginet. 
1.  7,  c.  3. 

HiERACiUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 

19  Syngenesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  ccqualis. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound.  

Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  tubulous. — Pist.  germ 
subovate;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hieracium 
incanum,  Apargia,  Leontodon,  seu  Picris,  Hoary  Hawk- 
weed. —  Hieracium  pmnilum,  seu  Crepis,  Dwarf  Hawk- 
weed. — Hieracium  Alpinum,  seu  Pilosella,  Alpine  Hawk- 
weed.— //2cr«cn<H2  aurantiacnm,  seu  Auricula,  Orange- 
flowered  Hawkweed.    Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh. 
Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ; 
Bail  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Hieracium  is  also  the  Ci-epis  harbata  of  Linnaeus. 
HI'ERARCHY  (Ecc.)   hfdf^lx,  church  government;  also 
the  nine  Holy  Orders  of  Angels,  consisting  of  Seraphims, 
Cherubims,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities,  Powers^ 
Virtues,  Angels,  Archangels. 
HIERA'TICA  Charta  (Ant.)  the  finest  sort  of  paper,  set 

apart  for  religious  books  only.    Plin.  1.  13,  c.  12. 
HIERA'TICUM  (Med.)  a  poultice  for  the  stomach,  so 
named  from  its  supposed  divine  virtues.    Gal.  dc  Com. 
Med.  sec.  Loc,  1.  8,  c.  5. 
HH^ROBO'TANE  (Bot.)  vide  Hierabotane. 
HIERO'CLOE  (Bot.)  t\\e  Holcus  odoratus  o^lAm-idzviS. 
HIEROCO'MIUM   (Ant.)  a  lazarhouse,  or  a  house  for 

such  as  have  the  leprosy. 
HIEROGLY'PHICS  (Lit.)  h(oy>.u(PiH.ci,  certain  mysterious 
figures  or  characters  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  place  of 
letters,    [vide  Alphabets'] 
HIERO'GRAPHY  (Theol.)  from  ufoc,  sacred,  and  yp«?«, 

to  write  ;  sacred  writing. 
HI'EROMANCY  (Ant.)  h(oiJjc!.vTH.f,  a  divination  by  sacri- 
fices. 

HIEROMNE'MON  (Ant.)  'nfoi^y^y^cov,  from  tipx,  sacred  things^ 
and  y^taofj^ut,  to  take  heed  of;  a  delegate  chosen  by  lot, 
and  sent  to  the  great  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  to  take 
care  of  what  concerned  religion. 

HiEROMNEMON  (Ecc.)  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Church  who 
attended  upon  the  Patriarch.    Codin.  dc  Offic.  Aul. 

HIEIIO'NICES  (Ant.)  hfoHKy,-;  from  /fp;,  sacred,  and  xxi, 
a  victory ;  a  conqueror  at  the  sacred  games,  which  were 
the  four  principal  games  ;  namely,  the  Olympic,  Pythian, 
Isthmian,  and  Nemean.  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  24^ ;  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signif. 

HIEKONOMO'NIANS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  monks,  so  called 
after  St.  Jerom. 

HIEROPHA'NTES  (Ant.)  jsps^^^rij;,  an  expounder  of  mys- 
teries and  sacred  rites  ;  also  a  priest  who  officiated  at  the 
mysteries  of  the  Eleusinia.    [vide  Eleusinia'] 

HIERO'PHYLAX  {Ecc.)  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Churchy, 
who  had  charge  of  the  sacred  utensils,  &c.  from  *£p«, 
sacred  things,  and  ipu'Aos?,  a  keeper. 

HI'EROPYIl  (Med.)  from  <y«5,  sacred,  and  fire;  aa 
erythmematous  inflammation. 

HIGH  TREASON  (Laxo)  treachery  or  treason  against  the 
sovereign  and  his  government. 

High  against  Paper  (Print.)  a  term  implying  that  if  the 
punch  be  not  sunk  deep  enough  into  the  matrice,  the  let- 
ter cast  will  not  stand  high  enough  against  paper. 

High  and  dry  (M«r.)  a  phrase  denoting  the  situation  of  a 
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ship  that  is  l  un  aground,  and  to  be  seen  dry  on  the  beach. 

 High-Sea,  the  same  as  Heavy  Sea. — High  Water,  ihe 

state  of  the  flood  tide  that  has  risen  to  its  greatest  height. 

— High-water  Mark,  the  Hne  made  by  the  tide  on  the 

shore  when  it  is  at  its  greatest  height. 
HIGH-TAPER  [Bat.)  the  Verbascum  thapsus  of  Linnaeus.^ 
HIGHWAY  {Law)  a  pubhc  or  free  passage  for  the  King's 

subjects  ;  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  King's  Highway. 

— Highwaymen,  robbers  on  the  highway. 
HI'GLER  {Com.)  one  who  buys  poultry  in  the  country  and 

brings  it  to  town  to  sell. 
HIGHNESS  {Polit.)  a  title  of  honour  given  to  a  prince. 
HIS  TESTIBUS  (Law)  words  signifying_ literally,  "These 

being  witnesses"  were  anciently  added  in  deeds  after  the 

words  in  cujits  rex  testimonium. 
HILA'RIA  {Ant.)  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans  on 

the  eighth  of  the  Calends  of  April,  in  honour  of  the  god 

Pan.    Herodian,  1.  1,  c.  10  ;  Macroh.  Sat.  1.  1,  c.  12 ;  Vo- 

pisc.  in  Aurel.  c.  1  ;   Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sever,  c.  37 ; 

Gyrald.  Sj/ntag.  Deor.  1. 17,  p.  493. 
HILARO'DI  {Ant.)  'om^uS-oi,  itinerant  singers   and  merry- 

andrews.    Athen.  1.  14<,  c.  3. 
HI'LLIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 

Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double — CoR.  mono- 
petalous. — Stam.  Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  oblong. — PisT. 
germ  inferior  ;  stijle  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 
angular ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Hillia  longi- 
flora  et  tetrandia,  natives  of  Jamaica. 

HI'LUM  {Bot.)  the  eye  ;  an  external  mark  or  scar  of  the 
umbilical  chord,  where  it  adheres  to  the  pericarp,  which 
is  particularly  illustrated  in  the  Bean  ;  also  in  Cardio- 
spermum,  Sfaphi/lea,  Dolichos,  SfC. 

HIMANTO'SIS  {Med.)  from  a  thong;  a  relaxation  of 
the  uvula,  when  it  hangs  down  like  a  thong. 

HIN  (Ant.)  pn,  a  Jewish  liquid  measure,  equal  to  one  gal- 
lon and  two  pints  wine  measure. 

HINAPAIII'TI  {Bot.)  the  Hi/jiscus  mutabills  o£Vinnxns. 

HIND  {Archceol.)  a  servant  of  the  family,  especially  one 
employed  in  husbandry. 

HIND-CA'LF  [Zool.)  a  hart  of  the  first  year. 

HI'ND-IMEN  {Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  ]3mbene,  society ; 
a  name  for  those  who  belonged  to  a  particular  class.  The 
Saxons  were  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first,  twelf- 
liindmen,  who  were  valued  at  twelve  hundred  shillings ; 
the  second,  sixhindmen,  who  were  valued  at  six  hundred 
shillings  ;  and  the  third,  twyhindmen,  at  two  hundred. 
Their  wives  were  termed  Hindas.  Brompt.  Leg.  Alfred. 
c.  12. 

HINE  {Archceol.)  vide  Hind. 

HINEFARE  {Archceol.)  the  loss  and  departure  of  a  servant 

from  his  master.  Doomsday-book. 
HINGE  {Mech.)  that  part  of  the  ironwork  belonging  to  a 

door  on  which  it  is  made  to  turn. 
HI'NNY  {Zool.)  the  produce  of  a  horse  and  a  female  ass,  a 

variety  of  the  Equus  asinus  of  Linnaeus. 
HIP  (Anat.)  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
HI'PPA  {Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division  of 

the  genus  Cancer,  comprehending  those  insects  which  have 

two  pedunculate  antennae. 
HI'PPACE  {Ant.)  UTriz-n,  from  iWe?,  a  horse  ;  the  rennet  of 

a  colt,  cheese  made  of  mare's  milk.    Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  80. 
Hl'PPIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 

Order  4<  Polygamia  necessaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — CoK.  compound. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  five ;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ 
Jarge;  style  bifid;  stigma  upright. — P£it.  capsw/e  angular ; 
S€£ds  many. 

Species.   The  species  are  the — Hippia  integrifolia,  seu 
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Sphoeranthus,  an  annual. — Hippia  frutesccns,  Eriocepha' 
lus,  seu  .Janacefum,  Shrubby  Hippia,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

HI'PPING-HOLD  {Archceol.)  a  place  where  people  stay  to 

chat  when  they  are  sent  on  an  errand. 
HIPPOBO'SCA  {Ent.)  Horse-Fly,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 

Dipterous  Order. 

Generic  Character.    Mouth  with  a  short  cylindric  two- 
valved  sucker ;  antennce  filiform  ;  Jeet  armed  with  nu- 
merous claws ;  body  flat  and  hard. 
HIPPOCA'MPA  [Anat.)  the  process  or  channel  of  the 

upper  or  foremost  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
HIPPOCA'STANUM  {Bot.)  the  common  horse  chesnut. 
HI'PPOCRASS  {Med.)  a  wine  spiced  and  strained  through 

a  flannel  bag,  called  Hippocrates'  sleeve. 
HIPPOCRATE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tri- 

andria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. —  Stam.  Jilaments  three;   anthers  none. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  three-sided  ;  stigma  blunt. — 
Per.  capsules  three  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hippocratea 
volubilis,  seu  Coa,  native  of  Carthagena. — Hippocratea 
comom,  seu  Bejuco,  native  of  Hispaniola. 
HIPPOCRE'PIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadel- 
phia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  simple. — Cor.  papiliona- 
ceous.—  St  AM.  Jilaments  diadelphous  ;  anthers  simple. — • 
Pist.  ger7u  slender;  style  subulate;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  legume  compressed  ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals.  The  fol-  c 
lowing  are  the  principal  perennials,  namely,  thC'—Hippo- 
crepis  balearica.  Shrubby  Horse-shoe  Vetch. — Hippo- 
crepis  comosa,  seu  Ferriini  equiiium.  Tufted  Horse-shoe 
Vetch,  &c.  The  followino-  are  the  principal  annuals : — 
Hippncrepis  unisiliquosa,  seu  Sferra,  Single-podded 
Horse-shoe  Vetch,  native  of  Italy. — Hippocrepis  multi- 
silicjuosa.  Many-podded  Plorse-shoe  Vetch.  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn. 
Inst. 

HIPPODRO'MUS  {Ant.)  t..V//,o^,  from  ^'nTrcc,  a  horse, 
and  ^(iy^o^,  a  course ;  a  horse-course,  or  the  ground  where 
chariot  and  horse  races  were  performed.  Martial.  \.  12, 
epig.  5^ 

HIPPOGIIO'STIS  {Bot.)  the  Panicum  hippogrostis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HIPPOLAPA'THU^I  {Bot.)  vide  Lapathnm. 
HIPPO'MANES  [Hot.)  ;';r^<.,«-«>'j?,  a  plant,  so  called  from 
<Woc,  a  horse  or  mare,  and  i/^aMU,  because  if  eaten  by 
mares  it  makes  them  mad.    Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  I.  6,  c.  17, 
&c. ;    Theoph.  Hid.  Plant.  1.9,  c.  5 ;  Plin.  1.8,  c.  42  ; 
JElian.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  13,  c.  17;  Solin. 
HiPPOMANES,  in  the  Linnean  system,   a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  21  Monoccia,  Order  8  Monadelphia. 
Generic   Character.      Cal.  pierianth   one-leaved. — Cor, 
none. — Stam.  Jilaments  single  ;  anthers  four. — Pist. 
germ  ovate ;  style  short ;  stigma  sharp. — Per.  drupe 
globular ;  seeds  irregular. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Hippomanes  Man- 
cinella. — Hippomanes  Juglandi,  seu  Malus- — Hippomanes 
biglandulosa,  Laurijblia,  seu  Tithyinalus,  native  of  Ame- 
rica.   Baii  Hist. 
HIPPO'PHAES  {Bot.)  i^^c<pci!i,  according  to  Dioscorides, 
a  shrubby  plant,  which  is  of  use  to  fullers  in  scouring 
clothes;  it  is  also  called  UTrocpxi^,  hippophanes,  Uttocpvk;,  hip- 
pophyes,  and  tTT^rocpucy,  hippophyon,  by  Theophrastes.   It  is 
reckoned  good  for  purging  off  pituitous  humours.  Hip- 
pocrat.  de  Intern.  Morb. ;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  6, 
c.  6;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  162;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  15;  Gal.  Ex- 
eges;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11  ;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.7,  c.3. 
I  2 
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HfppoPHAEs  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  4  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved.-^CoR.  none. 
— Stam.  Ji/ameiits  four;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
roundish;  simple;  stigma  thickish.— Per.  berri/ su- 
perior ;  seed  single. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,   as   the— Hippophaes 
rhamnoides,  Osyris  rhmnnus,  sen  Rhamnoides. — Hippo- 
/phaes  Canadensis,   Canadian  Sea  Buckthorn,  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;   Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
liaii  Hist.  ;  Toiirn.  Inst. 
"HIPPOFH^'STON  {Bot.)  the  Centaurea  cakHrope  o^Un- 

naeus. 

HIPPOPO'DIUM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Buxbauhmia  of 
Linnaeus. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS  {Zool.)  iiT7:c7roTXf/,ec,  from  I^.To;,  a  horse, 
and  ^()r«//,s;,  a  river;  a  beast  living  in  the  river,  with  a 
back  and  mane  like  a  horse,  and  with  cloven  feet  like  the 
ox,  as  we  learn  not  only  from  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
writers,  but  also  from  the  medals  of  the  ancients,  as  may 
be  seen  under  the  head  of  Nilus.  Herod. 1.2;  Ariftot. 
Hist.  Anim.  1.  2,  c.  12,  &c.  ;  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  1  ;  Plin.  1,  8, 
c.  25;  SoUn.  c.  30;  jTJian.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  7,  c.  19. 

Hippopotamus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  River-Horse,  a 
genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia,  Order  Bclluce,  having 
four  foreteeth  in  each  jaw,  tusks  solitary,  feet  hoofed  at 
the  margin. 

HIPPOSE'LINUM  {Bot.)  .^.Tor^'Anav,  from  'l-^oc,  a  horse, 
and  TiXi'O'/,  parsley  ;  a  kind  of  purslane.    Theophrast.  Hist. 
Plant.  1.  7,  c.  6 ;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  78  ;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8. 
>  HiPPosELiNUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,   a  species  of  the 
Smyrnium. 

HIPPU'RIS  {Bot.)  iWiifiic,  from  i'W«?,  a  horse,  and  ufu,  a 
tail ;  a  plant,  called  by  the  Latins  eguisetum,  because  its 
leaves  are  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  tail.  Dioscor.  1.  4, 
c.  46,  47;  Plin.  1.26,  c.  13;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  11; 
Act.  Tctrab.  1,  serm.  1  ;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

HiPPURis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1 
Monandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  a  two-lobed  rim. — Cor.  none. — 
"       Stam.  filaments  one;   anther  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
oblong;  style  one;  stigma  sharp. — Per.  none;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hippuris 
vulgaris,  Limnopeuce,  Eguisetum,  Polygonum,  seu  Cauda, 
Common  Mare's-tail. — Hippuris  tetraphylla,  four-leaved 
Mare's-tail. —  Hippuris   Indica,    seu    Cyperus,  Indian 
Mare's-tail.    Dod.  Pempl.;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin,; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Hippuris  is  also  the  Eguisetum  sylvaticum  of  Linnasus. 
HI'P-ROOF  {Carpent.)  a  roof  that  has  neither  gable  heads, 

shread  heads,  nor  jerkin  heads. 
HIPS  (Bot.)  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Dog-rose,  which  are  prin- 
cipally used  as  a  sweet-meat ;  or,  in  a  preserved  state,  to 
mix  up  with  medicines. 
HIP-SHOT  ( Vet.)  an  epithet  for  the  hip-bone  of  a  horse 

when  it  is  moved  out  of  its  right  place. ' 
HI'PTAGE  {Bot.)  the  Gcertneria  racemosa  othinnseus. 
HI'P-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Rosa  canina  of  Linnaeus. 
HIRTE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Nicol  de 

la  Hire,  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 
■  Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  f\\e-\e?i^eA. — Con.  petals 
five. — St  An.  filainents  ten;   anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  styles  three;  stigmas  bifid. — Per.  cap- 
sides  three ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Hircea  reclina 
of  Linnaeus. 
HIRAPATA'NGA  {Bot.)  Brasil  wood. 
HIRCISCU'NDA  {Lauj)  the  division  of  an  estate  among  heirs. 
HI'RCULUS  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  spikenard.    Plin.  1.  12,  c.  12. 
HI'llCUS  {Astron.)  anothername for  Cope/Za. 
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HIRSU'TUS  {Bot.)  hirsute,  or  rough  with  hair ;  an  epithet 
for  the  stem,  frond,  calyx,  &c.  as  in  Serratula  Alpini,  and 
the  legume,  as  in  Lathyrus  odoratus. 

HIRTE'LLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  CAh.  perianth  o\-\e-\e&.vedi.— Cor.  petals 
hve.—Sj AM.  filaments  five;  anthers  orbiculate.— Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple.— Per.  berrj/ 
oval  ;  seed  one. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the— Hirtella  Americana^ 
native  of  Cayenne.— Hirtella  triandria,   native  of  Ja- 
maica.— Hirtella  paniculala,  &c.  native  of  Cayenne. 
HIRTUS  {Bot.)  rough-haired ;  an  epithet  like  hirsute. 
HIRU'DO  {Ent.)  Leech,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  ' 
Order  Intestina. 

Generic  Character.    The  body  is  oblong  And  truncate  at 
^  both  ends,  and  moves  by  dilating  the  head  and  tail. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are  the— Hirudo  medici- 
nalis,  the  Medicinal  Leech. — Hirudo  sanguisuga,  the 
Horse  Leech,  &c.  ° 
HIRUNDINA'RI A  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Asclepias. 
HIRU'NDO  {Orn.)  the  swallow ;  a  bird  remarkable 

for  flying  near  the  water,  and  building  its  nest  with  mud. 
Pliny  mentions  three  kinds  of  swallows,  namely,  the 
House-Swallow,  the  Wild  Swallow,  and  Rock- Swallow, 
which  builds  its  nest  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Arist.  Hist. 
Anim.  1.  9,  c.  10,  &c.;  Plin.  1.  10,  c.  S3  ;  JElian.  Hist.  Anim, 
1. 1,  c.  52,  &c. 

HiRUNDo,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  birds,  Order 

Passeres. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  small  and  curved ;  gape  larger 
than  the  head;  tongue  short  and  bread;  ivings  long; 
tail  mostly  forked. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Hirundo  rusticUf 
the  Common  Swallow. — Hirundo  urbica,  the  Martin.— 
Hirundo  riparia,  the  Sand  Martin. — Hirundo  apus,  the 
Swift. 

HI'SPA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  Order  Coleoptera,  having 
the  antennce  cylindrical ;  feelers  filiform  ;  thorax  and  shell 
often  spinous. 

HI'STER  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects,  Order  Coleoptera,  hav- 
ing the  antennce  clavate  ;  head  retractile ;  mouth  forcipated; 
shells  shorter  than  the  body ;  fore-shanks  toothed. 

HI'STORY,  in  Greek  WofU,  signifies  literally  curiosity,  or 
a  love  of  knowledge,  which  being  best  acquired  by  de- 
scription, the  term  has  since  been  applied  to  denote  an 
account  of  events,  circumstances,  and  things,  in  an  orderly 
series.  History  is  distinguished, according  to  the  subjects, 
into — Civil  history,  or  history  in  its  proper  sense,  a  de- 
scription of  the  civil  affairs  of  nations  in  a  due  order  of 
time. — Sacred  History,  the  historical  part  of  the  sacred 
writings,  which  contains  an  account  of  divine  affairs  de- 
scribed by  inspired  writers. — Profane  history,  a  description 
of  human  affairs  written  by  uninspired  writers. — Ecclesi- 
astical history,  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Christian 
church  in  due  order  of  time. — Natural  history,  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  natural  objects  in  a  systematic  order,  according 
to  their  connexions,  properties,  &c. 

To  history  belongs  chronology,  by  which  the  order  of 
events  is  more  precisely  defined,  according  to  different 
measures  of  time,  [vide  Chronology']  By  the  applica- 
tion of  this  science  to  history,  tables  have  been  formed 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  from  the  creation  of  the 
world;  but  as  it  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  illustrate  this  subject,  suitably  to  its  extent,  and 
importance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Patavius,  Usher,  Ric- 
cioli,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  other  writers  on  Chronology. 
History  (Paint.)  a  picture  composed  of  divers  figures,  or 

persons,  and  representing  some  transaction,  either  real  or 

feigned. 
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HITCH  (Mar.)  in  French  de,  a  sort  of  knot,  or  noose,  by 
which  one  rope  is  fastened  to  another  rope,  or  some  other 
thing,  as  a  bolt,  ring,  &c.  Hitches  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  a  hnlf-hitch,  a  clove-hitch,  a  rolling  hitch,  &c. 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  knot. 

TO  Hitch  (Mar.)  is  to  fasten  a  rope,  &c. 

HITHE  (Mar.)  a  little  port  or  haven  for  landing,  loading, 
or  unloading  goods,  as  Queen-hithe,  &c. 

HIVE  (Mech.)  a  basket  which  serves  as  a  receptacle  for 
bees. — Hive-drop,  a  sort  of  wax  which  bees  make  at  the 
mouth  of  their  hives  to  keep  off  the  cold. 

HLAFORDSO'ENA  (Laiv)  the  lord's  protection,  from  the 
Saxon  hlajrofid,  the  lord,  and  j-ocn,  liberty.  Lrg.  Athel.c.o. 

HLASO'CNER  {Lato)  from  the  Saxon  lega,  law,  and 
focn,  liberty;  the  benefit  and  protection  of  law. 

HLO'TH-BOTE  [Laiv)  from  the  Saxon,  hloth,  a  crowd, 
or  riot,  and  bote,  a  compensation ;  a  mulct  set  on  him 
who  is  in  a  riot. 

HO'ASH-MEN  (Com.)  an  ancient  company  of  traders  in 
sea-coal,  at  Newcastle. 

HO'AY  (Mar.)  a  sea  term  added  to  an  exclamation  in  order 
to  attract  attention ;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  word  hear,  as 
"  Main -top  !  hoa^." 

HOB  (Sport.)  a  small  piece  of  wood  in  a  cylindrical  form, 
on  which  boys  are  used  to  lay  to  pitch  at. 

HO'BLERS  (Laiv)  men  who  by  their  tenure  were  obliged 
to  do  knight's  service  on  little  hobbies. 

HO'BBY  (Man.)  a  small  kind  of  horse  ;  a  pony. 

Hobby  (Sport.)  a  sort  of  hawk  that  preys  upon  doves,  larks, 
&c. ;  it  is  the  Falco  subbuteo  of  Linnesus. 

HO'BIT  (Gunn.)  a  sort  of  small  mortar. 

HO'CCUS  Salis  (Archceol.)  a  hoke  or  lesser  pit  of  salt. 

HO'CK-TIDE  (Archceol)  from  the  Saxon  heah-cib,  i.e. 
high  time ;  a  festival  anciently  celebrated  in  England  in 
memory  of  the  sudden  death  of  King  Hardicanute,  and 
the  downfal  of  the  Danes. — Hock-Tuesdaij-Money,  a  duty 
that  was  paid  to  the  landlord  that  his  tenants  might  cele- 
brate Hock-Tuesday,  which  was  the  Tuesday  se'nnight 
after  Easter. 

HO'CKET  (Miis)  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  rest,  or  the 
cutting  a  note  short  without  accelerating  the  time. 

HO'CKETTOR  (Archceol.)  or  Hocgueteur,  an  old  French 
word  for  a  knight  of  the  post,  a  decayed  man,  a  basket- 
carrier.    Statut.  Ragman. 

HOD  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  tray  used  by  bricklayers  for  carry- 
ing mortar. 

HO'DMAN  (Cus.)  a  young  scholar  admitted  from  West- 
minster-School to  be  a  student  at  Christ-Church  College, 
Oxford. 

Hodman  (Mech.)  the  bricklayer's  labourer  who  fetches  the 
mortar. 

HODGE- POT  (Laijo)  the  putting  together  of  lands  of  seve- 
ral tenures,  for  the  more  equal  dividing  of  them. 

HOE  (Hitsband.)  a  husbandman's  tool  for  cutting  up  weeds. 

HOFFMA'NNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrayi- 
dia.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cki..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous.- — '&T km. filaments  none ;  anthers  four. — Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  style  subulate  ;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  berry 
long ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Hoffmannia  pedunculata, 
native  of  Jamaica. 
HOG  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal,  the  Sus  of  Linnscus, 
which  digs  in  the  earth  with  its  snout,  feeds  on  every  thing, 
however  filthy,  and  is  very  prolific.  The  Common  Hog,  or 
Sus  scrqfa,  inhabits  Europe,  India,  and  Persia. 
Hog  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  flat  scrubbing-broom,  serving  to  scrape 

off  the  filth  from  a  ship's  bottom. 
to  Hog  a  ship  (Mar.)  to  clean  it  with  a  hog. 
HO'GA  (Archceol.)  a  mountain  or  hill.  . 


HOGA'STER  (Husband.)  a  young  sheep  of  the  second 
year. 

HO'GENHINE  (Laiv)  or  Third-Night-Awn-hind. 

HOGGA'CIUS  (ArchcBoI.)  vide  Hogasfer. 

HOG'S  FENNEL  (Bot.)  the  Peuccdanum  officinale  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

HO'GMANE  (Man.)  the  mane  of  a  horse  when  cut  short, 

HO'G-PLUM  (Bot.)  the  Spondias  of  Linnseus. 

HO'GSHEAD  (Com.)  a  liquid  measure  containing  63"  gal- 
lons. 

HO'GWEED  (Bot.)  the  Polygonum  avicnlare  of  Linnaeus, 
an  annual. 

HOIST  of  a fiag  or  sail  (Mar.)  its  perpendicular  height,  in 
opposition  to  the  Jly.  Hoist  implies  also  the  foremost 
leeches  of  stay-sails,  and  mast-leeches  of  boom-sails. 

TO  Hoist  (Mar.)  to  draw  up  any  thing  by  means  of  tackles. 

HO'LCUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Polygamia^ 
Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,. glume  one-flowered. — Con, glujne 
two-valved. — Stam.  filaments  three  ;  anthers  oblong.— 
Pi.ST.  germ  ovate;  styles  two;  stigmas  oblong.  —  Per. 
none;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Holciis  spi- 
catus  Panicum,  seu  Gramen,  Spiked  Holcus. — Holcus 
sorghum,  Sorghtim  Melica,  seu  Cholomon,  Indian  Holcus 
or  Millet. — Hnlcvs  halepensis,  seu  Andropogon,  Panicled 
Holcus. — Holcus  mollis,  seu  Avena,  Soft  Holcus,  or 
creeping  soft  grass.    Clus.  Hist.;  Dad.  Pempt.;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
HOLD  (Mar.)  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly  of  a  ship, 
which  is  either  the  After-hold,  or  the  Fore-hold,  according^ 
to  its  situation  behind  or  before  in  the  vessel.    The  Main- 
hold  is  that  which  is  just  before  the  main-mast.    "  To 
rummage  the  hold,"  is  to  examine  its  contents.    "  To  trim 
or  stow  the  hold,"  to  arrange  the  things  in  the  hold. 
Hold  is  also  taken  for  the  situation  of  a  ship  ;  whence  the 
phrase  "  To  keep  a  good  hold  of  the  land."    "  To  hold 
on,"  i.  e,  to  pull  back  the  hind  part  of  any  cable,  or  rope, 
which  is  heaved  round  by  the  capstan,  &c.    "  To  hold 
water,"  to  stop  a  boat  in  her  course.    A  ship  is  also  said 
"  To  hold  her  own,"  when  she  goes  as  fast  as  another 
ship. 

TO  Hold  out  (Print.)  a  term  applied  to  paper,  books,  letter, 
&c.  signifying  to  last  out  so  as  to  complete  any  purpose: 
thus,  an  impression  is  said  to  held  out,  if  the  intended  num- 
ber of  gathered  books  is  completed.  Quires  of  paper  that 
have  twenty-five  sheets  a  piece  in  them  are  said  "  To  hold 
out  five  and  twenties." 

HO'LDFAST  (Mech.)  an  iron  hook  particularly  constructed 
for  fixing  any  thing  to  a  wall. 

HO'LDING  over  a  term  (Law)  the  keeping  possession  of 
premises,  &c.  against  the  will  of  the  landlord. 

HOLE  (Print.)  any  private  lurking  place  where  unlicensed 
printing  is  carried  on. 

HO'LIBUT  (Ich.)  the  Pleuronectes  Hippoglossiis,  the  largest 
of  all  aquatic  animals,  except  the  whale  tribe,  frequently 
weighing  400  pounds.  It  has  a  mucous  body,  with  oblong 
scales,  which  stick  firmly ;  above  liver  coloured,  and  be- 
neath white.  The  flesh  is  fat  and  coarse,  except  the  part 
adhering  to  the  side  fins. 

HOLI'PPiE  (Med.)  thin  cakes  prepared  of  fine  flour  and 
sugar,  which  were  used  in  the  mixing  up  of  medicines. 

HO'LLI  (Bot.)  a  resinous  liquor. 

HO'LLOW  (Archit.)  a  concave  moulding,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  circle,  by  some  called  a  casement,  by  others  an  abacus. 

HOLLOW  SQU'ARE  (Mil.\  a  body  of  foot  drawn  up  with 
an  empty  space  in  the  middle  for  the  colours,  drums,  and 
baggage.  It  faces  every  way,  and  is  covered  by  the  pikea 
to  oppose  the  enemy's  horse. 
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HOLLOW  TO'WER  (Fort.)  a  rounding  made  of  the  re- 
mainder of  two  brisures,  to  join  tlie  curtain  to  the  orillon 
v/here  the  small  shot  are  played,  that  they  may  not  be 
exposed  so  much  to  the  view  of  the  enemy. 

HOLLOW  IIO'OT  (Bot.)  the  Adoxa  moschatellina  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HOLLO W-WA'Y  {Mil.)  any  pass  or  road,  both  sides  of 

which  are  commanded  by  heights. 
HO'LLY  (Bot.)  the  Ile.v  aquifulium  of  Linnsus.  —  Knee 

Holly,  the  Ruscus  aculeatus. — Sea  Holly,  the  Eryngiuvi 

maritimum, 

HO'LM  Oak  (Bot.)  the  Qweraw  of  Linnseus. — Sea  Holm, 
the  Eri/ngium  maritimum. 

HOLOCAUST  {Bibl.)  i^.o^xv^oy,  a  sacrifice  that  is  alto- 
gether burnt  on  the  altar;  a  whole  burnt  offering. 

HOLOGIIA'PH  (Ant.)  from  the  name  of  a.  will  written 
all  with  the  testator's  own  hand. 

HOLO'METER  {Math.)  from  6A»5,  the  whole,  and  .M^iVfcv,  a 
measure;  an  instrument  for  taking  all  sorts  of  measures. 

HOLOSCHCE'NUS  {Bot.)  the  Scirpus  lacustris  of  Linnaeus. 

HOLO'STEA  (Bot.)  the  Stellaria  holosteum  of  Linnaeus. 

HOLO'STEUM  (Bot.)  ox^^ioy,  from  sAo?,  all,  and  o^ioi,  bones, 
signifying  all  bone;  a  plant  so  called  by  the  figure  anti- 
phrasis,  because  it  is  soft,  and  totally  without  the  hardness 
which  belongs  to  bones.  Z)/o5CO)-.  1.4,  c.  1 1 ;  P//w.  1.27,  c.  10. 

JtloLOSTEUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
3  Triandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five. — St  AU.  ^laments  three;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  bluntish. — Per. 
capsule  one-celled  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Holosteum 
diandrum,  Two-Stamened  Holosteum.  —  Holosteum 
umhellalum,  Alsinc,  Caryophyllus,  seu  Cerastium,  Um- 
belled  Holosteum,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  liaii  Hist. 
Hox^sTEUM  is  also  the  Acrostichum  septentrionale  of  Lin- 

na&us. 

HOLOTHU'RIA  (Ent.)  a  kind  of  sea-fish  full  of  prickles. 

Arisiot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  1,  c.  1 ;  PUn.  1.9,  c.  47. 
J^OLOTHuRiA,  ill  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  animals,  of 

the  Class  Vermes,  Order  Mollusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  detached,  cylindrical,  naked, 
and  open  at  the  extremity ;  Mouth  surrounded  by 
fleshy  tentacula. 
Species.  These  animals  Inhabit  the  sea,  and  expand  or 
retract  themselves  at  pleasure.  The  anterior  aperture 
serves  them  both  as  a  mouth  and  a  vent, 

HOLOTO'NICOS  {Med.)  ixorcuKCi,  from  oXc^,  the  whole, 
and  T£;'v<y,  to  stretch ;  the  same  as  a  Tetanus. 

HO'LSOM  {Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  ship  that  rides  without 
rolhng  or  labouring, 

HO'LY  Rood  {Ecc.)  or  Holy  Cross,  a  festival  kept  on  the 
1 4th  of  September,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  or  of  our  Saviour's  Ascension. — Holy  Thurs- 
day, otherwise  called  Ascension  Day.  \\ide Ascension  Day"] 
—Holy  Water,  the  consecrated  water  with  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  sprinkle  themselves. — Holy  Week,  the  last 
week  in  Lent,  otherwise  called  Passion  Week. 

HOLY-WA'TER-SPRINKLE  (Sport.)  another  name  for 
the  tail  of  a  fox. 

HOLY-THI'STLE  (Bot.)  the  Centaiirea  henedicta  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

^OLY-GHO'ST,  Order  of  (Her.)  the  principal  military 
j)rder  In  France,  instituted  by  Henry  lU.  in  1569.  The 
Jini"^hts  wear  a  golden  cross  about  their  necks,  suspended 
by  a  blue  silk  ribband  or  collar, 

HOLY-STO'NE  {Mar.)  a  soft  porous  sort  of  stone  used  in 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  tbe  decks. 

HOXY-fJUT  (/cA-)  vide  HoMut. 
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HO'MA  (Med.)  an  anasarcous  swelling. 

HO'MAGE  (Law)  homagium,  the  submission  and  oath  of 
loyalty  which  a  tenant  makes  to  his  lord  when  he  is  first 
admitted  to  the  land  which  he  holds  of  the  lord  in  fee.  It 
is  also  the  submission  and  duty  which  an  inferior  prince  or 
a  subject  pays  to  his  sovereign. — Homage  ancestral  is  where 
a  man  and  his  ancestors  have,  time  out  of  mind,  held  their 
land  of  the  lord  and  his  ancestors  by  homage, 

HO'MAGER  {Laiv)  one  that  does,  or  is'  bound  to  do, 
homage  to  another. 

HOMA'LKJM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyan- 
dria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved  Cor, 

p)etds  six. — Statsi.  Jilaments  eighteen  ;  anthers  roundish^ 
— Pist.  germ  roundish;  styles  three;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Homalium  race- 
mosum  ct  Racoubea,  natives  of  Jamaica. 

HOME  {Alar.)  a  term  used  in  several  sea  phrases,  to  denote 
the  situation  which  properly,  or  usually,  belongs  to  any 
object,  or  the  place  where  it  can  act  with  best  effect ;  as 
"  Haul  liome  the  top-sail  sheets !"  an  order  to  extend  the 
bottom  of  the  topsail  to  the  lower  yard-arms,  b)'  means  of 
the  sheets.  "  Sheet  Itome,  the  top-gallant  sails!"  an  order 
to  extend  the  clews  of  those  sails  to  the  top-sail-yard  arms.- 
The  anchor  is  said  "  To  come  home,"  when  It  loosens  from 
the  ground.  "  The  cartridge  is  home,"  when  it  is  rammed 
close  down,  so  that  the  priming  wire  may  pierce  it  through 
the  touch-hole,  A  cask,  bale,  or  case  is  said  "  To  be 
home"  when  it  lies  close  to  some  object.  "  A  vessel  is- 
homeivard  hound,"  which  is  returning  from  a  voyage  to  the 
place  whence  she  set  out. 

HO'ME-STALL  {Archceol.)  a  mansion-house. 

HOME-SE'RVICE  (Mil.)  a  service  which  consists  in  mili- 
tary operations  and  arrangements  for  the  Immediate  de- 
fence of  our  native  country. 

HOME-DEPARTMENT  (Polit.)  that  department  of  the 
executive  government  where  every  thing  relating  to  the 
Interior  regulations  Is  conducted. 

HOMESO'KEN  (Laiv)  Homsoken,  or  Hamsoken,  from  tixe 
Saxon  ham  and  yocn,  immunity  or  liberty ;  the  privilege 
or  freedom  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  house,  whence 
he  who  enters  the  house  of  another  violently  is  said  '''  Facere 
Homesokeii."  Leg.  Canut.  c.  39.  Homesoken  is  aiw  free- 
dom from  an  amercement  for  committing  the  above  oSence. 
Homesoken,  or  Haimsucken,  In  the  Scotch  Law,  is~  the 
crime  of  beating  a  man  in  his  own  house. 

HOMESTALL  {Archceol.)  vide  Home. 

HO'MICIDE  {Laiv)  Homicidium,  from  homo,  a  man,  and 
ccedo,  to  kill ;  is  the  causing  the  death  of  a  human  creature, 
which  is  either  justifiable,  excusable,  or  felonious. — Justi- 
Jiable  Homicide  Is  that  which  takes  place  by  unavoidable 
necessity,  or  by  permission  of  the  law. — Excusable  Homi- 
cide Is  that  which  happens  by  misadventure. — Felonious. 
Homicide,  the  killing  a  man  without  any  justification  or 
excuse.  This  may  be  simply  Manslaughter,  when  it  is 
committed  without  any  malice ;  and  Murder  where  the  act 
is  wilful,  and  consequently  malicious. 

HOMELETICAL  virtues  (Eth.)  virtuous  habits  required  of 
men  In  all  conditions,  for  the  regulating  their  mutual  con- 
versation. 

HOMILY  {Ecc.)  o^*(Ai«<,  a  plain  discourse  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, instructing  them  in  matters  of  religion.  St.  August,  iw 
Psal.  118,  iri  Proem.;  Vict.  Uticens.  de  Persectd.  1.  1  : 
Phot,  in  Bibl.  Cod.  172.  The  terra  homily  is  now  applied 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  sermons  which  have  beea  se- 
lected from  the  Fathers  for  the  service  of  our  Church, 

HOMINA'TIO  {Archceol.)  the  mustering  of  men,  and  doisig^ 
of  homage. 

HO'MJNE  eligendo  {Latv)  a  writ  to  a  corporation  for  tbe 
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choice  of  a  new  man,  to  keep  the  one  part  of  a  seal  ap- 
pointed for  statutes  merchant. — Homine  replegiando,  a  writ 
to  bail  a  man  out  of  prison. — Homine  capfo  in  WitJierna- 
miam  is  a  writ  to  take  him  who  hath  taken  any  bondman, 
and  conveyed  him  out  of  the  country,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
replevied. 

HOMINES  {Law)  a  sort  of  feudatory  tenants  who  claimed 
the  privilege  of  having  their  causes  and  persons  tried  in 
the  court  of  their  lords. 

HOMIPLA'GIUM  (Latv)  the  maiming  of  a  man.  Leg. 
Hen.  1,  c.  80. 

HO'MMOC  (Ma7\)  a  name  given  to  a  small  eminence  of 
land,  of  a  conical  form,  that  appears  on  a  sea  coast. 

HOMO  {Zool.}  Man,  in  the  order  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  arranged  by  Linnieus,  is  the  first  genus  of  the  Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Primates. 

HOMOCE'NTRIC  {Malh.)  an  epithet  for  what  has  the  same 
or  a  like  centre. 

HOMCEME'RICAL  Principles  (Phi/.)  certain  principles 
which,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  are  in  all  mixed  bodies. 

HOMGEOPTO'TON  (Rhet.)  iy.oUT^rcrc,,  a  figure  wherein 
several  members  of  a  sentence  end  in  like  cases.  Quintil. 
1.  9,  c.  3;  Ridil.  Lup.  1.  2,  c.  13. 

HOMCEOTELE'UTON  (Rhet.)  iacicri^vrov,  a  figure 
wherein  several  members  of  a  sentence  end  alike.  Schcl. 
ad  Hermog.  ^'-fi  f'^'.  1.  1  ;  Ridil.  Lup.  1.  2,  c.  14-. 

HOMOGE'NEAL  Particles  {Phj.)  or  Homogeneous  Parti- 
cles, such  as  are  of  the  same  kind,  nalure,  and  properties. 

HOMOGE'NEAL  Light  {Opt.)  light  whose  rays  are  all  of 
one  colour  and  degree  of  refrangibility,  without  aiiy  mix- 
ture with  others  of  a  diftl^rent  kind. 

HoMOGENEAL  Siirds  {Algeh.)  those  which  have  the  same  ra- 
dical si^n. 

HOMOGE'NEOUS  Equations  {Flux.)  a  term  for  such  forms 
of  the  two  first  fluxions,  of  the  first  order,  in  which  the 
sum  of  the  dimensions  of  x  and  ?/,  which  affect  x  and  j,  rise 
to  the  same  degree  in  all  the  terms. 

HOMOGENEUM  Adfectionis  {Algeb.)  the  second  term  of 
a  compound  or  affected  Equation,  being  that  which  makes 
it  affected. — Homogcjieiim  Co^nparationis,  the  absolute  or 
known  number,  or  term  in  a  compound  or  affected  equa- 
tion, which  is  placed  by  Vieta,  who  first  used  these  terms, 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equation,  all  the  others  being 
placed  on  the  left.     Viet.  Isagog.  c.  8,  &c. 

HO'MOGRAPH  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  telegraphic  signals  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  white  pocket  handkerchief 

HOMOLi'RION  {Bot.)  crude  flax,  or  coarse  cloth,  made  of 
flax  which  is  not  previously  macerated  and  whitened. 

KOMO'LOGOUS  {Geom.)  o/AoAayo?,  from  o/ao;,  like,  and 
AoV«5)  ratio  ;  proportional,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  corre- 
sponding sides  of  similar  figures,  which  are  so  called 
because  they  are  proportional  to  one  another.  Euclid. 
Elem.  1.  6,  prop.  4. 

Homologous  Things  {Log.)  such  as  agree  only  in  name, 
being  different  in  nature. 

HOMOLOGA'TION  {Law)  a  ratification  implied  or  ex- 
pressed of  a  deed,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  that  was  null  or 
invalid. 

HOMONOPHA'GIA  {Med.)  a  head-ache. 

HO'MONYM  [Log.)  h^miffjct.,  from  o//-^,  like,  and  "vvim., 
a  name  ;  an  equivocal  term,  or  a  term  which  is  common 
to  different  things  :  as  man,  which  signifies  either  an  ani- 
mal, or  the  picture  of  an  animal.    Aristot.  Categor. 

HOMOPHA'GIA  {Ant.)  V''?'fy<«,  feasts  of  the  ancients 
wherein  they  ate  raw  meats. 

HOMOPLATiE  Os  {Anat.)  the  scapula  or  shoulder  blade. 

HOMOTO'NOS  {Med.)  i^oTo,,^,  an  epithet  for  fevers  which 
proceed  in  the  same  tenor  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

HOMOOU'SION  {Theol.)  <J/A58'(r(o»,  a  term  among  divines, 
which  signifies  the  being  of  the  same  substance  or  essence. 


HOMUNCIONITiE  {Ecc.)  a  name  for  heretics  who  denied 

the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour. 
HO'ND-HABEND  {Archceol.)  vide  Hand-habend. 
PIONE  (Mech.)  in  Saxon  haen,  a  fine  sort  of  whetstone 

for  razors. 

HO'NESTY  {Bot.)  the  Lunaria  of  Linnaeus,  a  plant  so  called, 
probably  from  the  transparency  of  the  seed  vessels. 

HO'NEY-COMB  {Gunn.)  a  flaw  in  the  metal  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  when  it  is  badly  cast. 

HO'NEY-DEW  {Nat.)  a  sort  of  mildew  on  plants,  flowers, 
&c. 

HO'NEY-FLOWER  {Bot.)  the  Melianthus  of  Linnaeus.— 
Floney-Suckle,  the  Lonicera  caprifolium — French  Honey- 
Suckle,  the  Hedysarum  coroiiarium.  —  Honey-Wort,  the 
Cerinthe  major. 

HO'NGRELINE  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  Hungarian  jacket,  which 
was  supposed  to  resist  a  pistol  ball,  or  a  sword. 

'B.O'Hl  soit  qui  mal  y  jKnse  {Her.)  i.e.  evil  be  to  him  that 
evil  thinks ;  the  motto  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  &c. 

FIO'NOR  {Laxo)  the  most  noble  part  of  seignories,  upon 
which  other  inferior  lordships,  or  manors,  depend,  by  the 
performance  of  some  customs,  or  services,  &c. —  Honor 
Courts,  courts  held  within  the  bounds  of  an  honor. 

HoNOK  (^Polit.)  maids  of  honor,  ladies  in  the  queen's  house- 
hold, whose  office  It  is  to  attend  the  queen  when  she  goes 
out ;  of  these  there  are  six  in  England. 

Honor  {Cus.)  is  a  term  used  by  military  men  upon  different 
occasions,  as  "  An  affair  of  honor,"  a  dispute  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  duel,  or  a  single  combat.  "  Word  of  honor,"  a 
verbal  promise,  or  engagement,  which  cannot  be  violated 
without  entailing  indelible  disgrace  on  the  violator.  "  A 
point  of  honor,"  a  scruple  arising  fro;n  delicacy  of  feeling, 
which  determines  the  actions  of  a  man  on  particular  occa- 
sions.-- "  Debts  of  honor,"  which  are  contracted,  and  paid 
solely  on  honorable  grounds. 

FIoNOR  {Mil.)  a  name  for  the  external  marks  of  honor  paid 
by  military  men  to  sovereigns,  or  their  superiors  in  com- 
mand, which  vary  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person. — 
Honors  of  xmr,  the  terms  which  are  granted  to  a  van- 
quished enemy  on  marching  out  of  a  town,  &c.  These 
vary  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

HO'NORABLE  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  certain  ordinaries,  or 
bearings,  in  coat  armour,  which  are  in  higher  esteem  than 
others. 

HO'NORABLY''  acquitted  (Mil.)  a  term  used  in  military  and 
naval  Courts-Martial. 

HO'NORARY''  Feuds  {Laxv)  titles  of  nobility  descendible 
to  the  eldest  son  In  exclusion  of  all  the  rest.  —  Honorary 
Services,  such  as  relate  to  the  tenure  of  gi-and  serjeanty, 
which  are  commonly  joined  with  some  honor. 

Honorary  (Cus.)  a  salary  given  to  the  professors  of  any  art. 

HONOR-PO'INT  (Her.)  that  point  next  above  the  centrcL 
of  the  shield,  as  the  point  D  in  the  escutcheon  [vide 
Escutcheon'],  which  divides  "the  u})per  portion  into  two 
equal  portions. 

HOOD  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  low  wooden  porch  resembling  tha 

companion  of  the  master's  cabin. 
Hood  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  galley 

chimne}',  which  is  made  to  be  trimmed,  or  turned  round 

by  the  wind,  for  the  direction  of  the  smoke. 
HO'ODED-MILFOIL  (Bot.)  the   Utricidaria  vulgaiis  of 

Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
HOODED-WILLOW  HERB  (Bot.)  the  Scutellaria  orien- 

talis,  a  perennial. 
HOODING  Ends  {Carpent.)  those  ends  of  the  planks  which 

fit  into  the  rabbets  of  the  stem  and  stern  posts. 
HOOF  (Vet.)  the  horny  part  of  a  horse's  foot. — Bony  Iloofy 

a  round  bony  swelling  on  a  horse's  \\oot-~Hoqjf-b&Hndy 
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the  shrinking  of  the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof. — Hoqf-cast  Is 
said  of  the  hoof  when  the  coffin,  or  horn,  falls  clearly  away. 
— Hoof-loosened  is  when  the  coffin  loosens  from  the  flesh. 

HOOK  (Mec/i.)  in  the  Saxon  hoce,  a  bended  iron  for  hang- 
ing things  upon. 

Hook  (Mar.)  there  are  different  kinds  of  hooks  used  at  sea, 
varying  in  shape  and  size ;  as  Boat-hooks,  Breast-hooks, 
Can-hooks,  Cat-hooks,  Foot-hooks,  Loof-hooks,  &c. — 
Flook  and  Butt,  the  scarfing,  or  laying  the  two  ends  of 
timbers  over  each  other, 

HO'OK-LAND  [Husband.)  land  ploughed  and  sowed  every 
year. 

HOOK-PINS  (Carpent.)  taper  iron  pins,  with  a  hook  head, 
to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  floor  together. 

HOOKS  (Gunn.)  or  Draught-hooks,  pieces  of  bent  iron 
fixed  to  the  ti-ansom-plates  of  a  field  carriage. 

HOO'KUM  (Mil.)  an  Indian  word  signifying  order,  or  com- 
mand. 

HOOP  (Orn.)  or  Hoopoe,  the  l7/»;<p«  of  Linnajus  ;  a  bird 
inhabiting  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  is  solitary  and 
migratory.  It  is  twelve  inches  long,  feeds  on  insects  which 
it  picks  out  of  ordure,  builds  in  hollow  trees,  and  lays,  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  six  or  seven  cinereous  eggs. 

HOOPING-COUGH  (Med.)  vide  Pertussis. 

HOOQQU  (Mech.)  or  Hookah,  an  instrument  much  used  in 
India  for  smoking. 

HOP  (Bat.)  vide  Hops. 

HOPEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  18  Polyadelphia, 
Order  3  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  filaments  many  ;  anthers  quadrangular. — 
Vi^T.germ  inferior;  style  permanent;  stigma  thickish. — 
Peic.  drupe  dry  ;  seeds  smooth. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Hopea  tinc- 
toria,  seu  Symplocos,  native  of  Carolina. 
HOP-HO'RN-BEAM  (Bot.)  the  Carpinus  letulus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HO'PLITiE  (Mil)  i^xirui,  heavy  armed  soldiers  among  the 
Greeks,  who  were  of  the  first  and  principal  class.  Suidas. 

HOPPER  (Mec.)  a  wooden  trough  belonging  to  a  corn-mill. 

HOPS  (Bot.)  the  Lupulus  humulus  of  Linnaeus. 

HO'RA  Aurorce  (Aixhceol.)  the  morning  bell,  or  four  o'clock 
bell ;  in  distinction  from  the  eight  o'clock  bell,  or  the  bell 
in  the  evening. 

HOR^'UM  (Ant.)  from  the  Greek  co^yAcy,  a  kind  of  pickle 
made  in  the  spring. 

HP'RARY  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  that  relates 
to  hours  ;  as  the — Horary  Circle,  those  circles  on  the  globe 
which  are  drawn,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  from  each 
other,  to  mark  the  hours. — Horary  Motion,  the  motion 
or  space  moved  in  an  hour. 

HO'RDEOLUM  (Med.)  a  little  tumour  on  the  eye-lids  re- 
sembling a  barlev-corn. 

HO'RDEUM  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  y-^^^ii,  in  English  barley  ; 
a  well-known  plant  so  called,  either  because  it  becomes, 
aridum,  dry  sooner  than  other  plants  ;  or  because  the  ear 
consists  of  several,  ordines,  rows. 

HoRDEUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — CoR.  two-valved. — 
Stam,  filaments  three;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  germ 
ovate  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  similar. — Per.  none ;  seed 
oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Hordeim  vul- 
gare,  seu  Zeocriton,  Spring  Barley. — Hordeum  murinum, 
seu  Gramen,  Wall  Barley-grass.  —  Hordeum  jubatum, 
seu  Elymus,  Long-bearded  Barley-Grass.  —  Hordeum 
distichon,  Common  Barley.  —  Hordeum  hexastichon, 
"Winter  or  Square  Barley.  Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ; 
Ger,  Herb, ;  Park.  Theat, ;  Rati  Hist, ;  Tourn,  Jnsi. 


Hordeum  is  also  the  Elymus  Europaus  of  Linnaeus. 

HORDICA'LIA  (Ant.)  feasts  wherein  they  sacrificed  cow& 
that  were  with  calf. 

HO'RE-HOUND  (Bot.)  or  White  Hore-Hound,  the  Mar- 
rubium  alyson  of  Linnajus,  a  biennial— Base  Hore-Hound, 
the  Stachys  sylvatica,  a  perennial.— Black  Hore-Hound, 
the  Ballola  nigra,  a  perennial.— Water  Hore-Hound,  the 
Lycopus  Europcsus,  a  perennial. 

HO'RIA  (Ant.)  a  fisherman's  boat.  Plaut.  Rud.  act.  4, 
seen.  2. 

HORl'ZON  (Astron.)  i^i'^av,  signifies  literally  terminating, 
because  it  is  that  which  terminates  or  bounds  our  view ;  a 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  which  divides  it  into  upper  and 
lower.    It  is  either  rational  or  apparent,  [vide  Astronomy} 

HOIHZO'NTAL  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  relating 
to  an  horizon,  that  is,  taken  in  the  horizon,  on  a  level  with,^ 
or  parallel  to,  the  horizon  ;  as  an  horizontal  distance, 
plane,  &c. — Horizontal  Distance,  that  which  is  estimated 
in  the  direction  of  the  liorizon. — Horizontal  Plane,  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon  of  the  place. — Horizontal  Parallax, 
a  parallax  which  is  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon. — Hori- 
zontal Projection,  a  projection  of  the  sphere  upon  the 
plane  of  the  hoYizoxi.— Horizontal  Refraction,  refraction  of 
a  heavenly  body  at  the  horizon,  which  is  the  greatest. 

Horizontal  Dial  (Dial.)  one  whose  plane  hes  parallel  t» 
the  horizon. 

Horizontal  Line  (Perspect.)  a  right  line  drawn  through 
the  principal  point  parallel  to  the  horizon. — Horizontal 
plane,  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon  passing  through  the 
eye,  and  cutting  the  perspective  plane  at  right  angles. 

Horizontal  Liyie  (Survey.)  or  base  of  a  hitl,  a  line  drawn 
on  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  hill,  or  that  on  which  it 
stands. 

Horizontal  Range  (Gunn.)  the  distance  which  a  piece  of 

ordnance  throws  its  shot  on  a  horizontal  plane,  whatever 

be  the  angle  of  elevation,  or  direction  of  a  piece. 
Horizontal  Speculum  (Opt.)  a  speculum  to  find  an  horizon 

at  sea  when  the  atmosphere  is  hazy  near  the  horizon. 
Horizontal  Superficies  (Fort.)  the  plain  field  which  lies- 

upon  a  level,  without  any  rising  or  sinking. 
HORME'SION  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  fiery  colour^ 

Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  12. 
HORMINO'DES  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  greenish 

colour  like  clary.  Plin. 
HO'RMINUM  (Bot.)  the  Nepeta  hirsuta  of  Linnaeus. 
HORN  (Mus.)  a  wind  instrument  chiefly  used  in  the  armyj. 

and  the  chase. 

Horn  ivith  Horn  (Latv)  or  Horn  under  Horn,  the  promis- 
cuous feeding  of  bulls  and  cows,  or  all  horned  beasts,  that 
are  allowed  to  run  together  upon  the  same  common. 

HO'RN-BEAM  (Bot.)  or  Horn-Beach  Tree,  the  Carpinus 
betulus  of  Linnaeus. 

HO'RN-BILL  (Orn)  a  foreign  bird,  the  Buceros  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  is  so  called  because  its  bill  is  furnished  with 
a  protuberance  that  resembles  a  horn. 

HORNED-POPPY  (Bot.)  the  Chelidonium  glaucum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HO'RNET  (Ent.)  a  large  sort  of  wasp,  the  Vespa  crahro  o? 
Linnaeus,  which  makes  its  nest  in  the  trunks  of  hollow- 
trees,  or  in  the  timber-work  of  lofts.  The  sting  of  this  in- 
sect causes  severe  pain. 

HO'RN-GELD  (Lavo)  a  tax,  within  the  bounds  of  a  forest, 
for  all  manner  of  horned  beasts. 

HORN-HEAM  POLLENGERS  (Husband.)  trees,  of  about 
twenty  years  growth,  which  have  been  lopped. 

HORNPIPE  (Mus.)  an  animated  dance  supposed  to  be  of 
English  invention. — Hornpipe  is  also  the  name  of  an  in- 
strument. 

HORNS  (Mar.)  the  jaws,  or  semicircular  inner  finds  of 
booms  and  gaffs. 
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HO'RN-WORT  {Bot.)  the  Ceratophyllum  dimersum,  a  per- 
ennial. 

HO'RODIX  [Hor.)  from  »p«,  an  hour,  and  dii>cv6fA,i,  to  show  ; 
an  instrument  for  showing  the  hours  as  they  pass.  ^ 

HO'ROGRAPHY  {Dial.)  from^p«,  an  hour,  and  y(ci<pa,  to 
describe ;  the  art  of  constructing  dials. 

HO'ROLOGE  (Meek.)  aifoMyiTov,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
time  ;  as  a  dial,  watch,  or  clock,    [vide  Horology'] 

HOROLO'GIOGRAPHY  {Mech)  vide  Horology.  ^ 

HORO'LOGY  (Meek.)  or  Horologiography,  from  afoXoyiTov, 
an  horologe,  and  ypa^**,  to  describe;  that  branch  of 
mechanical  science  which  treats  on  the  measuring  of 
portions  of  time.  The  principal  instruments  for  mea- 
suring of  time  are  Dials,  Watches,  and  Clocks.  The 
dial  is  an  instrument  which  serves  to  measure  time  by 
means  of  the  sun :  it  may  be  more  particularly  defined 
the  draught,  or  description  of  certain  lines  on  a  plane 
or  surface  of  a  given  body,  so  contrived  as  that  the 
shadow  of  a  stile,  or  ray  of  the  sun,  passed  through  a 
hole,  shall  touch  certain  points  at  certain  hours.  The 
edge  of  the  plane,  by  which  the  time  of  the  day  is  found, 
is  called  the  stile  of  the  dial,  and  the  line  on  which  this 
is  erected  is  called  the  sub-stile.  The  angle  included  be- 
tween the  Sub-stile  and  the  Stile  is  called  the  elevation,  or 
height  of  the  slile.  Dials  are  of  different  kinds,  as  hori- 
zontal, equinoctial,  vertical,  &c.  [vide  Dial}  ;  and  the  art 
of  drawing  dials  on  any  surface  is  denominated  dialling  : 
thus,  suppose  it  be  required  to  describe  a  horizontal  dial 
geometrically,  as  in  Jig.  1 ,  draw  a  meridian  line,  B  K  L, 


Fig.  1.  Tig.  2. 


and  from  any  part,  C,  erect,  the  perpendicular,  C  D,  and 
make  the  angle,  CAD,  equal  to  the  latitude ;  then  draw 
the  line  d  E  meeting  A  B  in  E,  make  E  B  =  B  F ;  and, 
from  the  centre  B,  at  the  distance  of  E  B,  describe  a 
quadrant,  E  B  F,  and,  through  its  several  subdivisions, 
make  the  lines  B  a,  B  6,  B  c,  &c.  From  E  draw  E  h,  and 
setoff  E  (?,  Eyj  Eo-,  &c.  respectively  equal  to  Ea,  E  6, 
E  c,  &c.  Through  the  point  A  draw  a  XI,  6  X,  c  IX,  &c. 
also  e  I,  /II,  ^111,  &c.  which  will  be  the  several  hour 
lines  required ;  and  having  erected  at  A  the  gnomon,  or 
stile,  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  or 
latitude  of  the  place,  the  dial  will  be  complete.  Watches 
as  well  as  clocks  are  composed  of  wheels  and  pinions,  but 
the  motions  of  a  clock  are  directed  by  means  of  a  pendu- 
lum ;  and  those  of  a  watch  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  a 
balance.  The  wheels  of  a  watch,  like  those  of  a  clock, 
are  placed  in  a  frame  formed  of  two  plates  and  four  pillars. 
Fig.  2  represents  the  inside  of  a  watch  after  the  plate  is 
taken  off;  in  Jig.  3  all  the  wheels,  pinions,  &c.  are  repre- 
sented so  as  to  show  how  the  motion  is  communicated  from 
the  barrel  to  the  balance ;  where  B  is  the  Barrel  which 
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contains  the  spring,  A  the  arbour,  F  the  Fusee  which  re- 
ceives ihe  chain  from  the  barrel  when  the  watch  is  wound 
up,  G  the  Great  Wheel,  I  in  Jig.  2,  and  T,Jg.  3,  the  Third 
Wheel,  C  the  Canting  Wheel,  W  the  Balance  Wheel, 

Y  the  Centre  Wheel,  y  the  pinion  which  carries  the  centre 
wheel,  t  the  pinion  which  carries  the  third  wheel,  c  the 
pinion  which  carries  the  canting  wheel,  w  the  pinion  which 
carries  the  balance  wheel,  H  the  Balance,  V  the  Verge, 

V  the  end  of  the  Verge,  P  the  Pivot.  Fig.  4  represents  the 
balance  and  wheel,  &c.  apart. 

HORO'METRY  [Hor.)  from  »p«,  an  hour,  and  /^sVpov,  a 
measure ;  the  art  of  measuring  time  by  hours. 

HORO'PTER  {Opt.)  a  right  line  drawn  through  the  point 
of  concourse  parallel  to  that  which  joins  the  centre  of  the 
eye. 

HORO'SCOPE  (Aslrol.)  i^oa-Ko^ef,  the  degree  of  the  ascend- 
ant, or  the  star  ascending  above  the  horizon,  at  the  mo- 
ment an  astrological  figure,  or  scheme,  is  made ;  also  the 
whole  astrological  figure  of  the  twelve  houses,  or  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

Horoscope  {Mech.)  a  mathematical  instrument  in  the 
manner  of  a  planisphere. 

H0RRrFICA  /e6m  (Med.)  a  fever  that  causes  the  patient 
to  fall  into  shaking  fits. 

HORRIPILATIO  (MeJ.)  a  symptom  of  the  approach  of  fever. 

HO'RROR  {Med.)  the  shuddering  that  precedes  an  ague  fit. 

HORS  de  Son  Fee  {Law)  an  exception  to  quash  an  action 
brought  for  rent. 

HORSE  {Zool.)  a  well-known  animal  classed  by  Linnaeus 
under  the  genus  Equus,  with  the  ass  and  the  mule ;  it  is 
distinguished  into  those  that  are  used  for  draught,  those 
for  burthen,  and  those  for  the  saddle. 

Horse  {Mil.)  a  body  of  horsemen.  Horse  also  a  wooden 
machine  which  soldiers  ride  by  way  of  punishment. 

Horse  {Mar.)  a  name  for  two  different  ropes  in  a  vessel, 
namely,  one  extending  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its  arms, 
another  extended  in  a  perpendicular  direction  near  the  fore 
or  after-side  of  a  mast. — Iron  Horse,  a  large  round  bar  of 
iron  fixed  in  the  heads  of  ships  with  stanchions  and  netting. 

Horse  {Mech.)  a  sawyer's  frame,  or  trestle. 

Horse  {Print.)  the  form,  or  bench,  on  which  the  pressmen 
set  the  heaps  of  paper  ;  also  the  pressmen  themselves  were 
jocosely  so  called  because  they  worked  the  horse. — Horse 
is  the  surplusage  of  work  which  a  journeyman  printer  sets 
down  in  his  bill  on  Saturday  night  above  what  he  has 
done,  which  he  abates  in  his  next  bill.  This  was  formerly 
called  Horse-flesh. ' 

Horse  near  side  protect  (Fenc.)  a  guard  used  in  the  cavalry 
sword  exercise ;  so  likewise  the  Horse  off' side  protect. 

HO'RSE-BEECH  (Bot.)  the  Carpinus  betulus  of  LinnoRUs. 

HO'RSE-CHESNUT  {Bot.)  the  jEscuIus  Hippocrastium. 

HO'RSE-DOCTOR  ( Vet.)  a  person  who  undertakes  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  horses. 

HORSE-EYE-BE'AM  {Bot.)  the  Dolichos  pruriens,  a  per- 
ennial. 

HO'RSE-FLY  {Ent.)  an  insect  so  called  because  it  infests 
horses,  getting  into  their  hair,  and  sticking  close  to  their  skins 
with  its  crooked  nails  ;  the  Hippobosca  equina  of  Linna;us. 

HO'RSE-GUARDS  {Mil.)  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the 
British  service. 

HO'RSE-LEECH  {Ent.)  a  large  sort  of  leech  that  fastens 
on  horses,  the  Hirado  sanguisuga  of  Linnaeus. 

HORSE-LE'ECHERY  {Vet.)  the  art  of  curing  the  diseases 
of  horses. 

HORSE-MA'CKEREL  (Ich.)  or  Scad,  a  sort  of  mackerel, 

the  Scomber  trachurus  of  Linnaeus. 
HORSE-MEA'SURE  {Man.)   a  measure  for  taking  the 

height  of  horses. 
HO'RSE-MINT  {Bot.)  the  Mentha  sylvestris  of  Linnaeus,  a 

perennial. 
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HORSE-PI'CKER  {Vet.)  a  small  piece  of  iron  which  is  used 

to  extract  pebbles,  &c.  which  get  between  the  shoe  and 

foot  of  a  horse. 
HO'RSE-PIPE  (Bot.)  the  Equisetum  arvense,  a  perennial. 
HORSE-RA'DISH  {Bot.)  the  Cochlearia  armor  acea. 
HORSE,  Sea,  {Zool.)  the  Hippopotamus,   [vide  Sea-Hurse'] 
HO'RSE-SHOE  {Vet.)  a  circular  or  semicircular  piece  of 

iron  which  is  fitted  and  nailed  to  the  foot  of  a  horse. 
HoRSE-SHOE  {Fort.)  a  work,  either  of  a  round  or  oval  figure, 

raised  in  the  ditch  of  a  marshy  place,  and  boarded  with  a 

parapet,  either  to  secure  a  gate,  or  to  lodge  soldiers  in  for 

the  prevention  of  a  surprize. 
HoRSE-SHOE  {Geog.)  also  a  name  for  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 

on  the  side  of  France,  from  the  resemblance 

they  bear  to  the  form  of  a  horse's  shoe. 
Horse-shoe  {Her.)  a  bearing  in  the  escutcheon, 

as  "  He  beareth,  argent,  on  a  bend,  sable, 

three  horse-shoes,  of  the  first,  nailed  as  the 

second  ;  by  the  name  of  Ferrers." 
HORSE-SHOE-VE'TCH  {Bot.)t\ie  Hippocrepis 

unisiliquosa,  an  annual. 
.HO'RSE-TAIL  {Bot.)  the  Equisetum  arvense,  a  perennial. — 

Shrubby-Horse-Tail,  the  Ephidra  limosum. 
HORSE-TWI'TCHERS  {Vet.)  a  tool  used  by  farriers  for 

holding  unruly  horses  by  the  nostrils. 
HO'RSTILERS  {Archceol.)  or  hostelers,  innkeepers. 
HO'RTICULTURE,  from  kortus,  a  garden,  and  colo,  to  till; 

the  art  of  gardening. 
HOSA'NNA  {Theol.)  «Jrtyin,  i.  e.  save,  we  beseech  thee; 

a  solemn  acclamation  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  feast  of 

tabernacles. 

HOSE  {Print.)  upright  irons  which  have  screws  at  each  end 
for  lightening  or  loosening  the  platten  cords  of  a  printing- 
press. 

Hose  {Mar.)  or  Leather-Hose,  a  flexible  tube  formed  of 
leather,  or  tarred  convass,  employed  to  conduct  water  from 
the  main  decks  into  the  casks  in  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

HO'SE-HUSK  {Bot.)  a  long  round  husk  within  another. 

HOSPITA  {Bot.)  the  Kleinhovia  hospita  of  Linnaeus. 

HO'SPITAL  {Polit.)  hospilaliim,  from  hospes,  a  guest,  or 
host ;  a  house  erected  out  of  charity  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  sick. 

HO'SPITALERS  {Her.)  vide  Hospitallers. 

HOSPITAL A'RIA  {Archaol.)  vide  Hostilaria. 

HO'SPITALLERS  {Her.)  an  order  of  Knights,  who  built 
an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims 
whom  they  protected  in  their  travels. 

HO'SPODAR  {Polit.)  a  title  borne  by  the  princes  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive  the  investiture  of  their 
principalities  from  the  Grand  Seignior. 

HOSPPTIUM  {Archceol.)  procuration  or  visitation  money. 

HOST  {Ecc.)  from  the  Latin  hostia,  a  victim  ;  the  conse- 
crated wafer  used  at  the  communion  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Host  {Polit.)  from  hospes,  an  entertainer,  or  a  landlord. 
HO'STAGE  {Mil.)  from  hospes,  a  host ;  a  person  left  as  a 

surety  for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty. 
HOSTELA'GIUM  {Law)  a  right  which  lords  had  to  take 

lodging  and  entertainment  in  the  houses  of  their  tenants. 
HO'STELER  (Archceol.)  an  innkeeper. 
HO'STIA  {Ecc.)  vide  Host. 

HOSTILI A'RIA  {Archceol.)  a  place,  in  religious  houses, 

where  guests  and  strangers  were  received. 
HOSTI'LITIES  ( /W.)acts  of  warfare  between  any  two  powers. 
HO'STING  (Mil.)  a  former  military  term  to  signify  mustering. 
HO'STRICUS  {Archceol.)  a  goss-hawk. 
HO'T-BEDS  {Hor.)  beds  made  in  wooden  frames  with  fresh 

horse-dung,  and  covered  with  glasses  to  raise  early  plants. 
HOT-SHOO'TS  {Husband.)  a  compound  of  pitcoal,  or 

charcoal,  loam,  and  urine,  made  into  balls  for  firing. 


HO'TCH-POT  {Lavi)  signifies  literally  flesh  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  sodden  with  herbs,  or  roots  ;  hence,  metaphori- 
cally  it  is  applied  to  the  putting  together  of  lands  for  the 
equal  division  of  them. 

HOTS  {Sport.)  or  Huts,  round  balls  of  leather  fastened  to 
the  sharp  ends  of  the  spurs  of  fighting  cocks. 

HOTTENTOT-CHE'RRY  {Bot.)  the  Cassine  Maurocenia. 

HOTTO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Peter 
Hotton,  Professor  of  botany,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one.  —  Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  oblopg. — PiST. 
germ  globular ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  globular. — Per. 
capsules  globular  ;  seeds  globular. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hottmia 
paluslris,  Myriophyllum,  Millefolium,  seu  Viola,  Com- 
mon Water- Violet.— //o«ow?a  Indica,  seu  Gratiola,  In- 
dian Water-Violet.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.; 
Tour 71.  Inst. 

HOVE'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  M, 
Hoven,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. —  Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — PisT. 
germ  superior;  style  upright;  stigmas  three. — Per.  cap- 
sule  ovate ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Hovenia  dulcis,  native  of 
Japan,  is  a  perennial. 
HOUGH  ( Vet.)  or  Ham  of  a  horse,  the  fly,  or  bending  part 
of  the  hind  leg,  comprehending  also  the  hinder  and  oppo- 
site part  which  is  called  the  hock. 
HOUND  {Zool.)  a  hunting  dog,  or  a  variety  of  the  Canis 
fiamiliaris,  having  slouching  ears,  with  a  spurious  claw  on 
the  hind  foot.    The  blood  Hound  is  distinguished  from 
other  varieties  by  its  peculiar  property  of  hunting  down 
men  as  other  hounds  do  animals. 
TO  Hound  a  Stag  {Sport.)  to  cast  a  hound. 
HO'UND-FISH  {Ich.)  a  species  of  the  shark,  the  Squalus 

mustelus  of  Linnaeus. 
HOUNDS  {Mar.)  holes  in  the  cheeks  at  the  top  of  the  mast, 

to  which  the  tyes  run  to  hoist  the  yards. 
HOU'ND'S-TONGUE  {Bot.)  the  Cynoglossum  officinale,  a 
biennial. 

HOUR  (Chron.)  an  aliquot  part  of  a  natural  or  artificial  day. 

HOU'R-CIRCLES  {Astron.)  vide  Horary  Circles. 

HOUR-GLASS  {Hor.)  a  popular  kind  of  chronometer,  or 
clepsydra,  for  measuring  time  by  the  running  of  sand,  &c. 
— Hour  lines  on  a  dial,  the  lines  which  arise  from  the  in- 
tersections of  the  plane  of  the  dial  with  the  several  planes 
of  the  hour  circles  of  the  sphere. 

HOU'RIS  {Theol.)  a  name  given  by  the  Mahometans  to  those 
females  that  are  designed  for  the  faithful  in  Paradise. 

HOUR-SCALE  {Math.)  a  divided  line  on  the  edge  of 
Collins'  quadrant. 

HOU'SAGE  (Com.)  money  paid  by  carriers  and  others  for 
laying  up  goods  in  a  house. 

House  {Astrol.)  a  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens. 

TO  HOUSE  the  guns  (Mar.)  to  run  them  upon  the  deck,  and 
by  taking  away  the  quoins  from  under  them,  to  rest  the 
muzzles  against  the  sides,  above  the  ports. 

HOU'SE-BOTE  (Archceol.)  an  allowance  of  timber  out  of 
the  lord's  wood  to  support  or  repair  a  tenant's  house. 

HOU'SE-CRICKET  (Ent.)  a  species  of  cricket  which  in- 
fests houses,  and  is  the  Gryllus  domesticus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HOUSED  in  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ship  which  after 
the  breadth  of  her  bearing  is  brought  in  too  narrow  to  her 
upper  works.  .    ,  .  , 

HOUSEHOLD-DA'YS  {Ecc.)  four  solemn  festivals  in  the 
yeai-,  when  the  king,  after  divine  service,  offers  a  bezant  of 
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gold  on  the  altar  to  God.    These  days  are  Christmas, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  All  Saints. 
HOU'SEHOLDER  {Latv)  one  who  is  occupier  or  master  of 
a  house. 

HOU'SELEEK  (Bot.)  the  Sempervivum  tinctorimn,  a  perennial. 
HOU'SES,  distinctions  of  (Her.)  vide  Heraldry. 
HO'USING  {Man.)  a  horse-cloth  worn  behind  the  saddle. 
Housing  [Mar.)  or  house-line,  a  line  formed  of  three  fine 
strands,  smaller  than  rope-yarn,  chiefly  used  for  the  seizing 
of  block-straps,  &c. 
Housing  [Mason.)  a  term  for  a  brick  which  is  warped  or  cast 

crooked  in  burning. 
HOUSTO'NIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Wil- 
liam Houstoun,  Class  4<  Tetrandria,  Order  1  Monogynia, 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  small. — Cor.  petal  one. 
— Stam.  Jtlaments  four;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ 
superior ;  style  simple  ;   stigma  bifid.  —  Per.  capside 
roundish ;  seeds  few. 
Species.    The  two  species  are,  the — Hoitstonia  ccernlia, 
Paronychice,  seu  Chamcejasme,  Blue-flowered  Houstonia. 
— Houstonia  purpurea,  seu  Rubia,  Purple-flowered  Hous- 
tonia. 

HOUTTUYNIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  1  Monandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  four-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— St  AM.  Jilameiits  many;  anthers  ovate. — Visr.  germs 
many;  style  none;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule  three- 
cornered  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species,  Houttuynia  cordata,  seu  Po- 
lypara,  is  an  annual. 
HOWITZ  (Gunn.)  or  hoivitzer,  a  kind  of  mortar  mounted 

upon  a  field-carriage,  like  a  gun. 
HO'WKER  (Mar.)  a  vessel  built  like  a  pink,  but  masted 

and  rigged  like  a  hoy. 
TO  HOWL  [Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  when  the  foothooks  are 

scarfed  into  the  timbers  and  bolted. 
HOY  [Mar.)  a  small  vessel,  usually  rigged  as  a  sloop,  and 
temployed  in  carrying  passengers  from  one  place  to  another. 
HUA'NACO  [Zool.)  a  sort  of  South  American  camel,  the 
Camelus  huanacus  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  a  hairy  body,  a 
gibbous  back,  and  an  erect  tail. 
HU'CKLE-BONE  {Anat.)  the  same  as  the  Hip-bone. 
HU'CKSTER  (Com.)  a  seller  of  provisions  by  retail, 
HUDSO'NIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  W. 
Hudson,  Class  11  Dodecandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. — CoR. 

none. — Stam. ^laments  fifteen;  anthers  roundish  Pist. 

germ  ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capside 
cylindric  ;  seeds  three. 
Species.    The  single  species,  Hudsonia  ericoides,  is  a  shrub, 
native  of  Virginia. 
HUE  AND  CRY  [Law)  hutesium  et  clamor  ;  a  pursuit  after 

a  thief  or  robber. 
TO  HUG  [Mar.)  a  term  which  when  applied  to  a  ship  signi- 
fies to  keep  close  to,  as  "  To  hug  the  land,"  to  sail  as  near 
it  as  possible.  "  To  hug  the  wind,"  to  keep  the  ship  close- 
hauled. 

HUGO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Au- 
gustus de  Hugo,  Class  16  Monadelphia,  Order Decandria. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.petals 
five. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ;   anthers  roundish, — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  capitate, — Per. 
drupe  globular ;  seed  nut  globular. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  the  Hugonia,  seu 
Modira,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
HU'GUENOT  [Ecc.)  an  epithet  of  uncertain  derivation,  ap- 
plied by  the  Papists  to  the  French  protestants. 
HU'GUENOTE  [Mech.)  a  kind  of  kettle  for  a  stove. 
HUISSE'RIUM  [ArchcBol.)  the  name  of  a  ship  for  transport- 
ing horses.    Brompt.  Ann,  1190. 


HULK  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  any  old  vessel  that  is  laid  by 
as  unfit  for  further  service,  probably  derived  from  the 
o>,Ki^si,  or  ships  of  burden  used  by  the  Greeks. 

HULKS  [Laiu)  old  vessels  stationed  in  the  river  Thames, 
where  convicts  are  kept  to  hard  labour,  according  to  the 
term  of  their  sentence, 

HULL  of  a  ship  [Mar.)  the  main  body  or  hulk  of  a  ship, 
without  her  rigging ;  whence  the  phrases,  "  To  strike  a 
hull,"  i.  e.  to  take  in  her  sails,  and  lash  the  helm  on  the 
lee-side  of  the  ship,  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm.  "  To  htdl^ 
or  lie  a  hull,"  i.  e.  to  take  in  all  the  sails,  and  to  lie  with 
only  her  masts  and  yards  aboard.  "  To  Jmll  a  ship,"  to 
fire  cannon-balls  into  her  hull.  "  Hull  down,"  is  said  of  a 
ship  when  she  is  at  such  a  distance  that  only  her  masts  and 
sails  are  to  be  seen.  "  Htdl  to,"  when  she  is  trying  a  hull, 
or  has  all  her  sails  down. 

HU'LLOCK  of  a  sail  (Mar.)  is  when  in  a  great  storm  some 
part  of  it  is  cut,  and  left  loose. 

HUMA'NE  signs  (Astrol.)  those  signs  of  the  Zodiac  which 
have  the  human  form  either  wholly,  as  Virgo  and  Aquarius, 
or  partly,  as  Sagittarius. 

HU'MBLE-BEE  (Ent.)  a  sort  of  hairy  black  bee,  the  Apis 
ierrestris  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  its  thorax  encircled  with  a 
yellow  belt.  It  forms  its  nest  deep  in  the  earth,  and  hovers 
about  the  flowers  with  a  buzzing  noise. 

HU'MBLE-PLANT  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  pudica  of  Linnieus. 

HUMECT  A'NTI A  (Med.)  medicines  which  soften  and  make 
moist  the  solids  of  the  body, 

HUMERA'LIS  (Anat.)  humeral ;  an  epithet  for  an  artery, 
muscle,  and  nerve  belonging  to  the  shoulder. — The  hutneral 
or  brachial  artery  is  that  which  runs  from  the  axillary  ar- 
tery down  to  the  bend  of  the  arm. — The  humeral  or  deltoid 
muscle  is  that  which  moves  the  arm  at  the  upper  end. — The 
humeral  nerve  is  the  same  as  the  cervical  nerve. 

HU'MERI  OS  (Anat.)  a  long  cylindrical  bone  situated  be- 
tween the  scapula  and  fore-arm. 

HU'MERUS  (Anat.)  awo^,  the  shoulder,  or  joint  which  con- 
nects the  arm  to  the  bod}'.  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part. 
Corp.  Hum.  1.  1,  c.  9  ;  Cels.  1.  8,  c.  9  ;  Gal.  Com.  1,  in  Hip- 
pocrat.  de  Art. ;  Oribas,  Med.  Collect.  \.  25. 

HUME'TTY  (Her.)  a  term  seldom  applied  but  to  a  Jesse,  and 
signifying  the  same  as  couped. 

HUMI'DITY  (Phy.)  dampness  or  moisture;  a  state  or  pro- 
perty of  any  body  which  fits  it  for  adhering  to  another 
body  ;  thus  quicksilver  has  the  property  of  adhering  to 
gold,  tin,  &c. 

HVMIDUM  primogenium  (Med.)  the  blood,  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  generation  before  any  thing  else. — Humidum  radi- 
cale,  the  radical  moisture  of  man's  body. 

HUMl'LIATES  (Ecc.)  a  religious  order  instituted  in  1160, 
the  members  of  which  led  a  very  strict  and  mortified  life. 

HU'MILIS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  which  draws  the 
eye  downward  to  the  cheek. 

HU'MMING  bird  (Orn.)  the  smallest  of  all  birds,  the  Tro- 
chilas  of  Linnaeus,  which  extracts  the  nectar  from  the 
flowers  with  a  humming  noise,  like  a  bee.  The  humming 
birds  are  gregarious,  build  their  nests  with  moss,  and  lay 
two  eggs,  on  which  the  male  and  female  sit  alternately. 

HU'MMOCK  (Mar.)  a  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  hillock 
or  small  eminence  of  land,  resembling  a  cone,  and  appear- 
ing on  the  sea-coast  of  a  country. 

HUMMUMS  (ArchcEol.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  bagnios. 

HU'MORS  of  the  eye  (Anat.)  are  three  in  number;  namely, 
the  Aqueous,  the  Crystalline,  and  the  Vitreous,  [vide 
Eye"] 

HU'MULUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Diodecia, 
Order  5  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre. — Cor.  none. — Pist. 
germ  small ;  styles  two  ;  stigma  sharp. — Per,  none;  seedi 
roundish. 
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Species.  The  single  species  is  perennial,  as  the  Humulus 
hipidus,  Lupulux,  seu  Cannabis,  Hops. 
HU'NDRED  (Laiv)  in  Saxon  hunbpeb;  a  division  in  a  county 
so  called  because  it  consisted  of  ten  tilhings,  and  each 
tithing  of  ten  households. — Hundred  law,  the  hundred 
court,  from  which  all  officers  of  the  king's  forest  were  paid. 
— Hundred  'penny,  a  tax  formerly  raised  in  the  hundred 
by  the  sheriff. — Hundred  secta,  the  payment  of  personal 
attendance,  ordering  suit  and  service  at  the  hundred 
court 

TO  YilJ'iiT  change  {Sport.)  is  when  hounds  take  fresh  scent, 
hunting  another  chase  until  they  stick  and  hit  it  again. — 
To  hunt  counter  is  much  the  same  as  to  hunt  by  the  heel. 

HU'NTER  {Man.)  the  name  for  a  horse  qualified  to  carry  a 
person  in  the  chase. 

HU'NTING  the  foil  {Sport.)  is  when  the  chase  falls  off  and 
comes  on  again. 

HU'RA  (Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  8 
Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none. — St  am.  Jilanient  cylindric;  anthers  two.— Pisx. 
germ  roundish ;  style  cylindric ;   stigma  large. — Per. 
woody ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the — Hura  crepitans,  Hip- 
pomane,  Baruce,  seu  Quauhtlatzin,  Sandbox  Tree. 
HU'RDEREFERST  {ArchceoL)  a  domestic,  or  one  of  the 
family,  from  the  Saxon  hypeb,  a  family,  and  jaej-c. 
Leg.  H.l,c.  8. 
HU'RDLES  {Husband.)  a  frame  of  hazel  rods  wattled  toge- 
ther to  make  sheep-fold  gates. 
Hurdles  {Fort.)  osier  twigs  wattled  together,  and  laden  with 

earth,  to  make  batteries  firm,  &c. 
HU'RL-BONE  {Vet.)  a  bone  near  the  middle  of  the  buttock 
of  the  horse. 

HU'RLERS  {ArchceoL)  a  square  set  of  stones  so  called  in 
Cornwall. 

HU'RRERS  {Com.)  a  common  name  formerly  for  the  cappers, 

hatmakers,  and  haberdashers. 
HU'RTER  {Mech.)  a  flatted  iron  fixed  against  the  body  of 

an  axle-tree. 
HURTS  {Her.)  roundles  of  an  azure  colour. 
HU'SBAND  {Law)  from  the  Saxon  huj',  and  banb,  a  tie  or 

support,  i.  e.  the  tie  or  support  of  the  family  ;  the  master 

of  the  house,  called  in  law  the  baron,  in  distinction  from 

the  femme,  or  wife. 
HU'SBANDRY  {Agric.)  the  practical  part  of  agriculture. 

[vide  Agriculture] 
HU'SBRECHE  {ArchceoL)  housebreaking. 
HU'SCANS  (Archtzol.)  a  sort  of  boot  or  buskin,  made  of 

coarse  cloth,  and  worn  over  the  stockings,  mentioned  in 

the  statute  4  Ed.  4,  c.  7. 
HUSCA'RLE  {ArchcBol.)  a  household  servant. 
HUSE'ANS  {ArchcBol)  vide  Huscans. 

HUSFA'STNE  {Law)  one  who  holds  house  and  lands;  from 
the  Saxon  huf,  and  pefc,  to  keep  firm.  Bract.  1.  3, 
tract.  2,  c.  10. 

HUSGA'BLE  {Law)  house-rent;  from  the  Saxon  huj-,  and 
jab  el,  a  tax. 

HU'SH-MONEY  {Law)  a  bribe,  or  sum  of  money  given  to 
a  person  not  to  reveal  something  to  which  he  is  privy  :  it  is 
mostly  taken  in  an  ill  sense. 

HUSSA'RS  {Mil.)  Hungarian  horsemen,  so  called  from  the 
huzza  or  shout  which  they  gave  at  the  first  onset. 

HU'SSELING-PEOPLE  {ArchcBol)  a  name  for  communi- 
cants at  the  sacrament ;  from  the  Saxon  huj-j-el,  which 
signifies  sacrament. 

HU'STINGS  {Law)  from  the  Saxon  hurtinje,  a  court  or 
council ;  a  court  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  It 
is  the  supreme  court  of  the  City. 

HUTE'SIUM  {Law)  vide  Hue  and  Cry. 


HU'XING  of  a  pihe  {Mech.)  a  particular  way  of  catchine 
pike-fish.  ° 
HY'ACINTH  {Bot.)  vide  Hyacinthus. 

Hyacinth  {Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  violet  colour.  PUn. 

1.  37,  c.  9  ;_  Marbod.  de  Lapid.  pret.  c.  4. 
Hyacinth,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a  species  of  gem. 
Hyacinth  {Her.)  is  used  to  express  the  colour  of  tenne,  or 

orange. 

HYACI'NTHIA  {Ant.)  hMfv^M,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Amyclae,  in  Laconia,  in  the  month  Hecatombaeon,  in  me- 
mory of  the  beautiful  youth  Hyacinthus ;  on  which  occa- 
sion games  are  performed  in  honour  of  Apollp.  Pausan. 
in  Lacon. ;  Athen.  1.  4,  c.  7. 

HYACl'NTHINE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  schorl ;  an  argillaceous 
earth. 

HYACINTHIZO'NTES  (M/«.)  a  kind  of  emeralds  approach- 
ing  to  a  violet  colour.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  5  ;  Solin.  c.  52  ;  Isid. 
Orig.  1.  16,  c.  7 ;  Marbod.  de  Pret.  Lap.  c.  9. 

HYACINTHO  ajinis  {Bot.)  the  Agapanthus  umbellatus  of 
Linnaeus. 

HYACI'NTHUS  {Bot.)  v^k-.vSo^,  a  plant  so  called,  as  the 
poets  feign,  from  Hyacinthus,  a  beautiful  youth  beloved 
by  Apollo,  by  whom  he  was  accidentally  killed  with  a 
quoit.  From  his  blood  sprung  the  flower  which  Apollo 
called  by  his  name. 
Nicand,  Theraic. 
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Garlands  were  made  of  this  flower  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

 Phxbo  sua  semper  apud  me 

Munera  sunt  lauri  et  suave  rubens  hyacinthus. 

According  to  another  fable,  the  hyacinth  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Ajax,  who  caused  the  first  syllable  of  his  name, 
cti,  to  be  inscribed  in   the  flower.     Theophrast.  Hist. 
Pla7it.  1.  6,  c.  7 ;  Ovid.  Metamorph.  1.  10 ;  Dioscor.  1.  4, 
c.  13  ;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  18 ;  1.  21,  c.  26,  &c. ;  Gal.  de  Simpl. ; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  c.  1;  Paul. 
Mginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Hyacinthus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — Cor.  monopetalous.— 
Si  AM.  f laments  six;  anthers  converging. — Pist.  germ 
superior ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
in  pairs. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hyacinthus 
non  scriptus,  Common  Hyacinth,  or  Hare  Bells. — Hya- 
cinthus serotinus,  Late-flowering  Hyacinth. — Hyacinthus 
amethystinus.  Amethyst-coloured  Hyacinth. — Hyacinthus 
orientalis,  Garden  Hyacinth. — Hyacinthus  romanus,  Ro- 
man Grape  Hyacinth. — Hyacinthus  comosus,  Purple 
Grape  Hyacinth.  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bank. 
Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  ParJc.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

ITyacinthus  is  also  the  Agapanthus  umbellatus  of  Linnaeus. 

HY'ADES  {Astron.)  a  cluster  of  five  stars  in  the  face  of  the 
constellation  Taurus,  so  called  from  vit",  to  rain,  because 
their  rising  and  setting  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with 
rain  and  storms;  wherefore  Horace  calls  them  tristes  Hy- 
ades,  and  Virgil  pluvias  Hyades,  and  Claudian  nimbosas 
Hyades.  The  Latins,  according  to  Cicero,  called  them 
suculce,  as  if  derived  from  lie,  a  swine.  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  26; 
Aul.  Gell.  1.  ]  3,  c.  9. 

HYZE'NA  (Zool.)  a  beast  like  a  wolf,  with  a  mane  like  a 
horse,  which  was  said  by  some  to  be  of  a  double  sex,  male 
and  female,  and  that  it  could  imitate  the  human  voice  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  decoy  men  within  its  grasp.  Many 
other  wonderful  things  are  likewise  narrated  of  this  animal, 
which  were  the  subject  of  dispute  among  the  naturalists  of 
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old ;  but  all  agreed  in  ascribing  to  it  considerable  virtues 
in  the  cure  of  hydrophobia,  and  other  disorders.  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  a  fish  of  the  same  name.  Aristot.  Hist. 
Animal.  1. 9,  c.  6  ;  1. 8,  c.  ;  1. 32,  c.  ult. ;  Mlien.  Hist. 
Anim.  1.  7,  c.  39  ;  Scribon.  Larg.  No.  171  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1, 
serm.  2,  c.  162. 

HyjEna,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  an  animal  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  dog  and  the  wolf  as  to  be  classed  under  the  same 
genus,  Canis.  It  has  a  straight  tail,  erect  hair  on  the  neck, 
naked  ears,  and  feet  four-toed.  It  burrows  in  the  ground, 
infests  burying-grounds,  seizes  whatever  is  presented  to  it, 
and  never  quits  it  while  it  is  alive. 

HY^'NIA  {Min.)  a  gem  so  called  from  its  resembling  the 
eyes  of  an  hyijena.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10  ;  Solin.  c.  17 ;  Isidor. 
Grig.  1.  16,  c.  8. 

HY'ALITE  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  quartz  family. 

HYALO'DES  (Med.)  v«aS^»)5,  glassy,  or  vitreous ;  an  epithet 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  urine.    Gal.  Comm.  in  Hip- 

focrat.  Epid.  1.  6. 
ALOI'DES  (Anat.)  vxxon^v.i,  vitreous,  as  applied  to  a 
humour  and  coat  of  the  eye.    Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appellat. 
Part.  Corp.  human.  1.  1,  c.  23. 
UYA'NCHE  (Med.)  i^yx^t  from  "5)  a  swine,  and  ^yx.'^',  to 
strangle ;  a  quinsey  attended  with  external  tumours  on  the 
throat.    Ccel.  Aurel. 
HYBA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  the  Viola  hybanthuso^  Linnaeus. 
HYBERNA'CULUM  (Bot.)  that  part  of  a  plant  which  con- 
tains its  embryo  within  a  scaly  covering,  to  secure  it  from 
external  injuries  during  the  winter. 
HYBERNA'GIUM  (Archceol.)  the  season  for  sowing  winter 

corn,  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas. 
HYBLiE'A  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division  of 

the  genus  Phalcena. 
HYBO'MA  (Anat.)  an  incurvation  of  all  the  vertebras. 
HY'BRID  (Zool.)  an  epithet  for  any  animal  whose  sire  is  of 

one  kind,  and  dam  of  another  kind. 
Hybrid  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  which  are  the  production 

of  two  different  species. 
HYDA'RIDES  (Med.)  vide  Hydatides. 
HYDA'RTHROS  (Med.)  from  i'^^^.^,  water,  and  Vp"'.  a  joint ; 

a  clear  water  which  issues  from  wounded  joints. 
HYDA'RTHRUS  (Med.)  from  u^i^t,  water,  and  ap^poi',  a  joint; 
a  white  swelling  or  tumour  of  the  joints,  placed  in  Cullen's 
Nosology  as  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales,  Order 
Tumores. 

HY'DATID  (Med.)  C^oi.rV„  an  animal  formed  like  a  bladder, 
and  distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  which  infests  the  vis- 
cera of  the  human  body,  particularly  the  liver.  The  affec- 
tion from  the  hydatid  is  arranged  in  Cullen's  Nosology  as 
a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales,  Order  Tumores. 

HYDATIDS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  are  a  division  of  the 
genus  Tcenia. 

HYDA'TINON  (Med.)  J^firtvav,  from  uAif,  water  ;  a  collyrium 

made  principally  of  rain-water. 
HY'DATIS  (Med.)  y<Ja5r(c, from y<^(i)f,  water;  a  disease  intheeye- 

lid,  otherwise  called  Aquula,  which  consists  in  a  praeternatural 

pinguious  substance  seated  under  the  skin  of  the  eyelid. 

Gal.  Def.  Med. ;  Paul.  Mginet.  1.  6,  c.  14 ;  Gorr.  Def. 

Med.  ;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 
Hydatis  (Anat.)   hydatid;  a  little  transparent  vesicle  or 

bladder  found  in  the  human  liver,  and  elsewhere,  which  is 

now  supposed  to  be  an  animalcule,    [vide  Hydatid'\ 
HYDATI'SMUS(.¥e£;,)  vS'aTKTf/joi;,  the  noise  or  sound  made 

by  the  humours  contained  in  internal  vomicas  or  abscesses. 

Ccel.  Aurel.  deMorb.  Chron.  1.  5,  c.  10;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 
HYDATO'CHOLA  (Med.)  v^ccrixc^cc ;  an  epithet  for  stools 

which  are  very  liquid  and  bilious.    Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  3  ; 

Gal.  Exeg. 

HYDATOi'DES  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 
HY'DAGE  {Law)  vide  Hidage. 


HY'DE-GTLD  (Archceol)  vide  Hide. 

HYDNO'RA  (Bot.)  the  Aphyteia  hydnora  of  Linnffius. 

HY'DNUM  (Bot.)  u^w,  a  round  root  mentioned  by  Dios- 
corides,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  truffle. 

Hydnum,  in  the  Lijinean  system,  a  genus  of  horizontal  fungi, 
echinated  beneath,  with  awl-shaped  fibres.  Class  24  Cryp- 
togamia,  Order  4-  Fungi. 

HY'DR  A  (  Myth.)  "T4»,  a  celebrated  monster  which  was  said 
to  have  infested  the  lake  Lernasa ;  it  had,  according  to 
some,  a  hundred  heads  ;  according  to  others, 
fifty ;  but  according  to  the  general  opinion, 
not  more  than  nine.  It  was  the  fruit  of 
Echidna's  union  with  Typhon,  and  being 
killed  by  Hercules,  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  honour  of  him  on  medals,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  Hesiod.  Theog.\.3\5  ;  ApolIod.\.2,c.  5 ; 
Diodor.  1.  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  30;  Ovid.  Med.  1.  9,  v.  69 ; 
Virg.  JEn,  1.  6,  v.  276. 

Hydra  (Her.)  this  fabulous  animal  is  sometimes  borne  in 
coat  armour,  with  seven  heads. 

Hydra  (Astron.)  a  southern  constellation,  which  is  made  to 
represent  the  figure  of  a  serpent.  It  consists,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  of  27  stars  ;  to  Tycho,  of  19;  to  Hevelius,  of 
31;  and  to  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  of  60.  The  Hydra  is 
fabled  to  have  been  placed  in  the  heavens  by  Apollo,  in 
order  to  frighten  the  crow  from  drinking.  Eratosthen 
Character ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astron  ;  Ptol.  1.  7,  c.  5. 

Hydra  (Ent.)  Polype;  a  genus  of  animals  comprehended 
under  the  Class  Vermes,  Order  Zoophytes. 
Generic  Character.    ^«?wz«/ fixing  itself  by  the  base  ;  gela- 
tinous naked  ;  contractile  furnished  with  setaceous  tenta- 
cula,  and  producing  its  deciduous  offspring  from  the 
side. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  tribe  inhabit  fresh  and  stagnant 
waters. 

HYDRA'CHNE  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  Order  Aptera, 
having  the  liead,  thorax,  and  abdomen  united  ;  feelers  two,, 
united;  legs  eight,  ciliate,  and  formed  for  swimming. 

HY'DRAGOGUE  (Med.)  v^^«.yo>y\  from  i'tJi^f,  water,  and 
uyu,  to  draw ;  medicines  which  bring  away  water,  as  in  the 
cases  of  dropsy.  Gal.  de  Atra.  Bil.  c.  6 ;  Ccel.  Aurelian. 
de  Morb,  Chron.  1.  3,  c.  8;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  5,  c.  9; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

HYDRA'GONUM  (Bot )  the  Andromeda  caliculala  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HYDRA'NGEA  (  Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish;  styles  tvfo;  stigmas  blunt. — Per. 
capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hydrangea 
arborescens,  Shrubby  Hydrangea. — Hydrangea  hortensis, 
Hortensia,  Primula,  Viburnum,  seu  Sigo,  &c. 
HYDRARGINO'SIS(M(?£/.)  a  mercurial  unction,  for  the 

purpose  of  producing  a  salivation. 
HYDRA'RGYRUM  (Min.)  l^pi^yvpoi,  a  kind  of  paint  used 

instead  of  quicksilver,  for  the  gilding  of  silver;  and  also 

quicksilver  itself.    Theophrast.  de  Lapid. ;  Dioscor.  1.  5, 

c.  110;  Plin.  1.  33,  c.  9;    Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  13; 

Isidor.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  18;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
HYDRA'STIS  (Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyan- 

dria,  Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  three. — 
Stam.  f laments  linear;  anthers  blunt. — Pist.  germs 
ovate;  style  short;  stigma  compressed. — Per.  berry 
oblong ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Hydrastis  Canadensis^ 
Warnera,  seu  Hydrophyllum,  Canadian  Yellow-root,  is 
a  perennial,  and  native  of  Canada. 
HY'DRATE  (Chem.)  a  modern  name  for  the  combination  of 
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water  with  other  bodies  in  a  solid  state  ;  thus  the  combina- 
tion of  lime  and  water,  otherwise  called  slacked  lime,  is  a 
hydrate  of  lime. 

HYDRA'ULA  {Mus.)  l^fscv^i,  a  player  upon  the  instru- 
ment called  by  the  ancients  Hydraulus.  [vide  Hijdrauhis'] 

HYDRA'ULIC  Ram  (Meclt.)  a  machine  for  raising  water, 
invented  by  Montgolfier. 

HYDRAULICS  (P%.)  from  i^puvXiK^,  the  science  of  the 
motion  of  water  and  other  fluids,  and  its  application  to  ar- 
tificial water-works  of  all  kinds. 

HYDRA'ULO-PNEUMATICAL  (P%.)  an  epithet  for 
engines  which  raise  water  by  means  of  the  spring  of  the 
air. 

HYDRA'ULUS  (Mm.)  u:^pav>i5,  ij^fctv>\ixoii  o'pysiVBy,  a  musi- 
cal instrument  supposed  to  resemble  our  organ,  except 
that  it  was  sounded  by  means  of  water  instead  of  air. 
Vilniv.  1.  10,  c.  13 ;  P/in.  1.  9,  c.  8 ;  Atken.  1,  4,  c.  23. 

HYDREL/E'UM  (Med.)  i^fi>,xiov,  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
water.    Gal.  de  Antidnt.  1.  2;  Gorr.Def.  Med. 

HYDRE'NTEROCELE  {Med.)  from  water,  IWipov,  an 
intestine,  and  yJiXvi,  a  tumour;  a  dropsy  of  the  scrotum 
attended  with  a  rupture.  Gal.  Def.  Med.  [vide  Her- 
nia'] 

HY'DRIODATE  {Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  Hydriodic  Acid  with  different  bases,  as  the*  Hi/- 
driodate  of  ammonia,  of  potash,  of  soda,  of  barytes,  &c. 

HYDRIO'DIC  ACID  {Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  with  iodine. 

HY'DROA  {Med.)  certain  little  moist  pimples  like  millet 
seeds. 

HYDROCA'RDIA  {Med.)  a  dropsy  of  the  pericardium.,  so 

that  the  heart  swims  in  water. 
HY'DROCELE  [Med.)  CS'^okkm,  from  uXj,  water,  and  -4^, 

a  tumour ;  a  rupture  occasioned  by  an  accumulation  of 

water. 

HYDROCELO'DES  ISCHURIA  {Med.)  from  -X'^,  water, 

and  x.v,xa^v,i,  attended  with  a  tumour ;  a  suppression  of 

urine  from  a  rupture  of  the  urethra. 
HYDROCE'PHALUS  {Med.)  from        water,  and  y.i<pctxi,, 

a  head ;  a  preternatural  tumour  of  the  head,  arising  from 

an  accumulation  of  lymph.    Aret.  de  Diut.  Morh.  1.  2, 

c.  1  ;  Cel.  1.  4,  c.  2 ;  Gal.  Def. ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  2, 

c.  1 ;  Paul.  Mgin.  1.  6,  c.  3. 
Hydrocephalus,  or  a  dropsy  of  the  brain,  is  arranged  by 

Cullen,  in  his  Nosology,  as  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class 

Cachexice,  Order  Intumescentice . 
HYDROCERATOPHY'LLUM  {Bot.)  the  Ceratophyllum 

dimersum  of  Linnaeus. 
HYDRO'CHARIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dio- 

ecia.  Order  8  Monadelphia . 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  proper. — CoR.  petals 

three. — Stam.  f laments  nine;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 

germ  roundish  ;  styles  six ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capside 

roundish ;  seeds  small. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Hydrocharis  morsus 

ranee,  seu  Nymphea,  Frogbit, 
HYDROCHLO'RIC  ACID  {Chem.)  another  name  for  Mu- 
riatic Acid. 

HYDROCO'TYLE  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Fen- 
tandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  umbel  simple. — CoR.  universal. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ 
upright ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
two. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Hydrocotyle 
vulgaris.  Cotyledon,  seu  Ranunculus,  Common  Marsh 
Penny  Wort. — Hydrocotyle  umbellata,  Cotyledon  erva, 
•seu  Acaricoba. — Hydrocotyle  Asiatica,  Valerianella,  Pes 
equinus,  seu  Codagam. — Hydrocotyle  villosa,  Centella, 
seu  Mercuriatis. — Hydrocotyle  tomentosa,  seu  Solandra, 
&c. 


HYDROCYA'NIC  ACID  {Chem.)  an  acid  procured  froit 

Prussian  blue. 
HYDROCY'STIS  {Med.)  an  encysted  dropsy. 
HYDRODYNA'MICS  {Mech.)  that  branch  of  mechanical 

science  which  relates  to  the  motion  of  non-elastic  fluids, 

and  the  forces  with  which  they  act  upon  bodies  opposed  to 

them.  , 

HYDRO'GARIUM  {Ajit.)  a  pickle  made  with  water.  Paul. 
yEgiuet.  1.  3,  c.  37  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

HY'DROGEN  {Chem.)  from  water,  and  yivtiu,  to  pro- 
duce ;  a  constituent  part  of  water,  which,  when  combined 
with  oxygen,  produces  water.  It  has  so  great  an  affinity 
for  caloric  that  it  can  only  exist  separately  in  the  state  of 
a  gas,  \yhich  is  thence  called  hydrogen  gas.— Hydrogen 
Grt5,  or  inflammable  air,  so  called  because  it  has  hydrogen 
for  its  base,  is  an  invisible  aeriform  fluid,  which  burns 
rapidly  when  kindled  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  or 
oxygen  gas ;  but  extinguishes  all  other  burning  substances, 
and  is  unfit  for  respiration ;  so  that  animals  when  obliged 
to  breathe  in  it,  die  almost  immediately. 

HYDROGRA'PHICAL  (Geog.)  belonging  to  hydrography, 
or  the  science  of  rivers,  water-courses,  &c. ;  an  epithet 
for  charts  that  describe  the  situation  and  course  of  rivers, 
bays,  &c. 

HYDRO'GRAPHY,  from  i'Jkf,  water,  and  yp««f«,  to  de- 
scribe; a  description  of  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and  other 
pieces  of  water. 

HYDRO'GURET  of  Carbon  {Chem.)  the  same  as  Carbu- 
reted  Hydrogen,    [vide  Chemistry'] 

HYDROLE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  pe- 
tal one. —  Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  oblong, — Pist. 
germs  ovate  ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  truncate.— Pkr.  capsule 
ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.   The  species  are  the  Hydrolea  spinosa,  inermis,  Sfc. 

HYDRO'LOGY  {Nat.)  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 
explains  the  nature  and  properties  of  water  in  general. 

HY'DROMANCY  {Ant.)  o^jiof/^dtTux,  from  u^ae,  water,  and 
[AtcDiTila,  divination  ;  a  divination  by  means  of  water,  which 
was  performed  in  divers  ways  by  the  ancients.  Gyrald. 
Syniag.  Dear.  1, 18. 

HYDROME'LI  {Med.)  t;,^f£>--,Ai,  Metheglin,  or  Hydromel ; 
a  mixture  of  water  and  honey.  Columel.  1,  12,  c.  12;  Gal. 
de  Dynamed.  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

HYDRO'MELON  {Med.)  v^pofjuUiif,  honey  impregnated  with 
quinces.  Oribas  Med.  Collect.  1.  5,  c.  25 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2, 
serm.  1,  c.  138 ;  Paid.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  15. 

HYDRO'METER  {Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
properties  and  effects  of  water. 

HYDROM'ETRA  [Med.)  from  iXj,  water,  and  fj^'^rfu,  the 
matrix  ;  the  dropsy  of  the  womb. 

HYDRO'MPHALON  {Med.)  CS-fi/A^tp^Mv,  a  protuberance  of 
the  navel,  proceeding  from  a  watery  humour  in  the  abdo- 
men.   Gal.  Def.  Med. ;  Gorr.  Def  Med. 

HYDRONO'SOS  {Med.)  vide  Sudor  Anglicus. 

HYDROPEDE'SIS  {Med.)  from  \j^co^,  water,  and  Tt^^^uco,  to 
leap  or  break  out ;  a  breaking  out  into  a  violent  sweat. 

HYDRO'PHILUS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects.  Order  Coleop- 
tera,  having  clavate  antennae,  and  legs  formed  for  swim- 
ming. Insects  of  this  tribe  are  the  inhabitants  of  stagnant 
waters. 

HYDROPHO'BIA  {Med.)  C^^rxposU,  from  water,  and 
<po/3o5,  fear  ;  a  distemper  proceeding  from  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  so  called  from  the  abhorrence  which  the  patient  has  of 
water  and  all  liquids.  Cel.  1.  5,  c.  27 ;  Gal.  Def  Med. 
Cass.  Prob.  73  ;  Scrib.  de  Comp.  Med.  c.  171  ;  Ccel.  Aurel. 
de  Acut.  Morb.  1.  3,  c.  9  ;  Gorr.  Def  Med. 

Hydrophobia,  Cullen' s  Nosology,  is  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Neuroses,  Order  Spasmi. 

HYDKOPHO'RIA  {Ant.)  v^'fccpiftx,  a  festival  so  called,  ksri 
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rS  e.  from  bearing  water,  and  kept  at  Athens  in  f 

memory  of  those  who  perished  in  the  deluge. 

lYDROPHTHA'LMION  {Med.)  from  water,  and 

i(pei'.>.fji^U,  a  disease  in  the  eye ;  that  part  under  the  eye 
which  is  wont  to  swell  in  dropsical  persons. 

lYDROPHTHA'LMY  (Med.)  from  v'J'wf,  water,  and  oipfl^A- 
(juM,  a  disease  in  the  eye ;  a  disease  of  the  eye,  which 
causes  it  so  to  distend  as  almost  to  start  out  of  the  socket,  i 

lYDROPHYLA'CIA  (Geog.)  a  name  given  by  Kircher  to  I 
the  great  reservoirs  in  mountains,  from  which  rivers  are  i 
supplied.  ,     /   »  i 

JYDRO'PHYLAX  (A7it.)  from         water,  and  ipuXal,  a  \ 
keeper  ;  one  who  had  charge  of  the  water-works ;  a  water- 
bailiff.  ^        ,  . 

ilYDROPHVLAX  {Bot.)  a  gcnus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandna,  \ 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    CAL.perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one-  j 
petalled. — Sr  am.  Jilaments  four ;  anthers  sub-hastate. —  ' 
PxsT.  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  h\^d.. — Per. 
capside  ovate  ;  seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Hydrophylax  maritima.  \ 
HYDROPHY'LLUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 

tandria,  Order  1  Moiiogynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  pemwf^  five-parted.— Co R.  one- 
petalled.— STAM.^/amewits  five  ;  anthers  ohlong. — Pist. 
germ  superior ;  style  awl-shaped ;  stigma  bifid. — Per. 
capsule  globular  ;  seed  single. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hydrophyl- 
lum  virginicum,  seu  Dentarice,  Virginian  Water-Leaf. — 
Hydrophyllum  canadense,  Canadian  Water-Leaf 
HvDROPHYLLUM  is  also  the  Hydrastis  canadensis  of  Lin- 

naBus. 

HYDROPHY'SOCELE  {Med.)  C^fccpvro^iM,  from  l^o>^, 
water,  (pua-u,  afiatus,  and  x-j^vii,  a  tumour  ;  hernia  attended 
with  hydrocele. 

HYDRO'PICS  {Med)  wJfOT(K«,  medicines  which  serve  to 
expel  the  watery  humour  of  a  dropsy. 

HYDROPI'PER  {Bot)  the  Elatine  hydropiper  of  Linnaeus. 

HYDROPNEUMOSA'RCA  {Med)  v^(o^vivfx,o<rufKu,  from 
wLf,  water,  Tinu/Aa,  spirit,  or  wind,  and  (r«;fg,  flesh ;  a  tumour 
of  air,  water,  and  solid  substances. 

HY'DROPOI'DES  {Med)  v^^oT^mS-^,  from  '^o,^',  a  dropsy, 
and  £(?o?,  a  likeness;  an  epithet  for  aqueous  excretions, 
such  as  take  place  in  dropsies. 

HY'DROPS  {Med)  uS'^u-^,  dropsy;  a  preternatural  collec- 
tion of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  substance,  or 
different  cavities  of  the  body.  When  it  is  diffused  through 
the  cellular  membrane,  it  is  an  Anasarca  ;  when  it  is  de- 
posited in  the  cranium,  an  Hydrocephalus ;  when  in  the 
chest,  an  Hydrothorax ;  when  in  the  abdomen.  Ascites; 
when  in  the  uterus,  Hydrometra ;  and  in  the  scrotum. 
Hydrocele. — Hydrops  ad  Matulam,  the  same  as  the  Dia- 
betes.— Hydrops  Articuli,  a  white  swelling  in  a  joint. — 
Hydrops  cysticus,  an  encysted  dropsy. — Hydrops  genu,  an 
accumulation  of  synovia  under  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  knee. — Hydrops  Ovarii,  a  species  of  Ascites. — Hy- 
drops Pectoris,  the  Hydrothorax. — Hydrops  Pericardii, 
the  Hydrocardia.  —  Hydrops  Pulmonum,  water  in  the 
cellular  interstices  of  the  lungs,  &c.  Hippocrac.  Epidem. 
1.  2 ;  Aret.  de  Sig.  et  Caus.  Diut.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  1  ;  Gal. 
Introd.  c.  13 ;  Cel.  1.  3,  c.  21  ;  Ccel.  Aurelian.  de  Morb. 

.    Chron.  1.  3,  c.  8. 

HYDROPY'RETOS  {Med)  vide  Sudor  Angliciis. 

HYDRORACHI'TES  {Med)  from  iJ^^.^,  water,  and  fix'h 
the  spine ;  a  fluctuating  tumour  on  the  lumbar  vertebra  of 
new-born  infants,  classed,  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  as  a  genus 
of  diseases.  Class  CachexicB,  Order  Intumescentice. 

HYDRORO'SATON  {Med)  ^opocrecro/,  a  mixture  of  water 
and  roses. 

ilYDRORHO'DINON  {Med)  C^^o^pim,  from  water, 
and  fo^eVf  a  rose ;  a  mixture  of  water  with  the  oil  of  roses. 
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HYDROSA'CCHARUM  (Med)  from  water,  and 

a-uxnufo'i,  sugar ;  a  drink  made  of  sugar  and  water. 
HYDROSA'RCA  {Med)  from         water,  and  o-«p|,  flesh. 

[vide  Anasarca'] 
HYDROSA'RCOCELE  {Med)  from  Ua^,  water,  <ruft,  flesh, 
and  xviXn,  a  tumour  ;  a  sarcocele  with  an  effusion  of  water 
into  the  cellular  membrane. 
!  HY'DROSCOPE  {Mech)  CS'foG-ylmo,,  an  instrument  for  dis- 
I     covering  the  watery  vapours  of  the  air. 
:  HYDROSE'LINUM  {Bot)  a  species  of  purslane, 
i  HYDROSIDE'RUM  {Min)  a  sort  of  iron  otherwise  called 
!     cold  short  iron. 

HYDROSTATICS,  from  v^co^,  water,  and  ^xr^^v,,  the  art  of 
weighing ;  that  part  of  the  science  of  statics  that  relates  to 
the  gravities  of  liquors,  and  teaches  how  to  weigh  bodies  in 
water,  or  any  other  liquid,  and  thereby  to  estimate  their 
j     specific  gravity,    [vide  Gravity] 

1  HYDROSTA'TICAL  Balance  {Mech)  a  balance  for  the 
exact  and  easy  finding  the  gravities  of  bodies,  both  solid 
and  fluid. — Hydrostatical  Belloivs,  a  machine  for  showing 
the  upward  pressure  of  fluids. 
HYDROSU'LPHURET  (Chem)  a  union  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  with  different  bases,  as  the  hydrosidphuret  of  an- 
timonj',  &c. 

HYDROSULPHU'RIC  Acid  {Chem)  another  name  for  sul- 
phureted hydrogen. 
HYDROTHO'RAX  (Med)  from        water,  and  .^44,  the 
breast ;  dropsy  in  the  chest. 
I  HYDRO'TICS   {Med)   t/'^psnxas,   medicines  which  cause 
sweating. 
HY'DRUS  {Zool)  vide  Hydra. 

HYGI'DION  {Med.)  a  collyrium.  Paul.  JEginet.  1.7,  c.  16. 
HYGl'NA  {Med)  vyalm,  that  part  of  the  medicinal  art 

which  teaches  the  preservation  of  health. 
HY'GRA  {Med)  hy^ct,  liquid  plasters. 
HYGROBLEPHA'RIEUS  {Med)  from  iy^cc,  humid,  and 
/BAs^'apoi', the  eyelids;  an  epithet  applied  to  some  emunctory 
ducts  in  the  eyelids. 
HYGROCI'RSOCELE  {Med)  from  J'/p^?,  humid,  «(p(r«?,  a 
varix,  and  x^'^.o,  a  tumour ;  a  species  of  aqueous  and  vari- 
cous  hernia. 

HYGROCOLLY'RIUxM  {Med)  from  vyfoc,  moist,  and  xoa-^ 

^»pfov,  a  collyrium  ;  a  collyrium  composed  of  liquids. 
HYGRO'LOGY  {Phy)  from  tJyp^s,  fluid,  and  Myoc,  doc- 
trine ;  the  doctrine  of  the  fluids. 
'  HYGRO'METER  {Mech)  from  vy^oc,  moist,  and  ijAr^oy,  a 
measure ;  an  instrumentformeasuring  themoistureof  the  air. 
I  HY'GROMETRY  {Phy)  from  Cy(k,  fluid,  and  //.^rpsa,  to 
i     measure ;  the  science  of  measuring  the  moisture  of  the 
I  atmosphere. 

I  HYGRO'MYRON  {Med)  from  uy^a,  moist,  and  fjov^oy,  an 
i  ointment;  a  liquid  sweet  ointment.  Aet.Tetrab.'^,?,exm.^, 
'     c.  114. 

HYGROPHO'BIA  {Med)  from  t-Vp»?,  liquid,  and  (pl/Sn ;  a 
species  of  hydrophobia  in  which  the  patient  is  afraid  of  all 
liquids,  as  well  as  of  water. 
HYGROPHTHA'LMICUS  {Med)  vide  Hygroblepharicus. 
HY'GROSCOPE  {Phy)  the  same  as  Hygrovieter. 
HY'LE  {Med)  vM,  the  Materia  Medica,  or  whatever  comes 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  physician.    Gal.  Comm.  4  in 
Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  6. 
HY'LEG  {Astrol)  a  planet  which  in  a  man's  nativity  be- 
comes the  moderator  and  significator  of  life. 
HYLE'GIAL  places  {Astrol)  those  in  which,  when  a  planet 
happens  to  be  set,  it  may  be  said  to  be  fit  to  have  the  go- 
vernment of  life  attributed  thereunto, 
j  HY'MEN  {Anat.)  from  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage;  a 
thin  membrane  of  a  semilunar  or  semicircular  form,  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  which  it  partly  closes.  It 
belongs  generally,  if  not  always,  to  unmarried  women, 
and  is  made  the  test  of  virginity.    What  remains  after  its 
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rupture  on  the  consummation  of  marriage  Is  called  Glan- 

dulce  my rti formes. 
HYMEN.E'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \0  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cm.. perianth  one-leaved. — CoR. petals 
five. — St  AM.  Jilameiits  ten;  anthers  linear. — Vist.  germ 
sabre-shaped;  style  long;  stigma  thickened. — Per  .le- 
gume woody ;  seed  ovate. 

Species.    Tbe  species  is  the  Hymencea  courhnril,  Ceratia, 
seu  Jetaiba,  Common  Locust-Tree. 
HYMENOPHY'LLUS  {Bot.)  the  Trichomanes  tunhrigense 

of  Linnaeus. 

HY'O  {Anat.)  a  word  which  in  composition  is  used  for  any 
muscle  that  is  inserted  in  the  os  hyoides,  as  Hyo-glossus, 
a  muscle  which  pulls  the  tongue  upwards  and  downwards, 
Hyo-Pharyngeus,  Hyo-Genio-Glossus,  &c. 

HYMENO'PTERA  {Ent.)  from  J^i^sn',  a  membrane,  and  Trnfcv, 
a  wing,  the  fifth  Order  of  Insects  in  the  Linnean  system, 
hicluding  those  which  have  four  membranaceous  wings, 
and  the  female  mostly  armed  with  a  sting.  The  principal 
genera  in  this  Order  are — Cynips,  the  Gall-Fly. — Tethredo, 
the  Saw-Fly. — Ichneumon,  the  Ichneumon. — Sphex. — Am- 
mophila,  the  Sand-Wasp.  —  Vespa,  the  Wasp. — Apis,  the 
Bee. — Formica,  the  Emmet  and  Ant,  &c. 

HY'OBANCHE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didi/- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  seven-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petal  one. — St  am.  Jilainents  four;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsule 
roundish ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Hyohanche  sanguinea, 
seu  Orobanche,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
HY'OIDES  OS  {Anat.\  vouS-^,  a  forked  bone  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  figure  to 
the  Greek  letter  v. 
HYOPHAIIYNG.EUS  {Anat.)  the  name  of  three  muscles 
belonging  to  the  pharynx,  each  of  which  compresses  the 
part  to  which  it  belongs. 
HYOSCYA'MUS  [Bot"^  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Q,A\..  perianth  one-\eayeA. — Cor.  petal 
one.  —  St  AM.  Jilaments  five:  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  headed. — Per. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  biennials,  as  the — Hyoscyamus 
nigcr,  Black  or  Common  Henbane. — Hyoscyamus  albus, 
White  Henbane. —  Hyoscyamus  pusillus,  Dwarf  Henbane. 
—  Hyoscyamus  physaloides,  seu  Pidmonaria,  Purple- 
flowered  Henbane  :  but  the  Hyoscyamus  aureus,  Golden- 
flowered  or  Shrubby  Henbane,  is  a  perennial.  Clus. 
Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin. ;  Ger. 
Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
HYOSE'lllS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 

Order  1  Polygamia  JEqualis. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  common. — CoR.  com- 
pound.—Stam.  jilaments  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pist. 
oblong;  sttjle  filiform;  stigmas  two. — Per.  capstile  none; 
seeds  solitary,  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Hyoseris 
scabra,  Rhagadiolus,  Taraxaconastium,  Dens  leonis,  seu 
Hieracium,  Rugged  Hyoseris. —  Hyoseris  minima,  Lap- 
sana,  seu  Intybus,  Least  Hyoseris. — Hyoseris  Hedyp- 
nois.  Branching  Hyoseris ;  but  the  Hyoseris  fcetida, 
seu  Lampsana,  Stinking  Hyoseris,  and — Hyoseris  radi- 
ata.    Starry   Hyoseris,   are  perennials.     Clus.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
HYOTHYROI'DES  [Anat.)  from  JoJs?,  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  fitposiJ'ii;,  the  thyroid  cartilage;  a  muscle  so  named 
from  its  origin  in  the  hyoid  bone  and  insertion  in  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.    It  serves  to  dilate  the  chink  of  the  larynx. 


HYPA'CTICS  [Med.)  from  vvrl  and  ^y«,  to  bring  down; 
medicines  which  serve  to  evacuate  the  faeces. 

HYPALE'IPTRON  {Swg.)  uVaAsia-T/iov,  from  aA£('^»,to  anoint; 
a  sort  of  spatula. 

HYPALLAGE  a  figure  of  speech  wherein  the  order 

of  the  words  is  contrary  to  their  signification,  as  in  Virgil, 
dare  classibus  austros,  for  dare  classes  Austris. 

HY'PATE  {Mus.)  aV«T)),  an  epithet  by  which  the  Greeks 
distinguished  the  lowest  tetraehord,  and  each  of  the  cliords 
of  the  two  lowest  tetrachords.  The  Tetraehord  Hypaton 
was  the  deepest  of  all,  and  immediately  above  the  proslam- 
banomene.  —  Hypate-hypaton ,  i.  e.  the  principal  of  the 
principals,  the  first  chord  of  the  tetraehord  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  preceding. — Hypate-meson,  i.  e.  the 
principal  of  the  mean  tetraehord,  was  the  last  or  highest 
of  the  first  tetraehord  ;  and  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  second 
tetraehord,  because  these  two  tetrachords  had  one  sound 
common  to  both,  whence  they  were  called  conjoint.  The 
hypate-meson  was  equivalent  to  our  E  natural,  in  the  third 
space  in  the  bass. 

HYPATOI'DES  [Mus.)  V7rarcu^^<;,  an  epithet  among  the 
Greeks  for  their  deep  or  bass  sounds. 

HY'PECOUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  2  Dygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  four. — St  am.  Jilaments  four ;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 
germ  oblong  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  silique 
long ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Hypecoum.  pro- 
cumbens,  seu  Cuminum,  Procumbent  Hypecoum. —  Hy- 
pecoum pendulum,  seu  Hypecoi,  Pendulous  Hypecoum. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
HYPE'LATE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Polt/gamia, 

Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor. petals 
five. — St  AM.  Jilaments  eight ;  anthers  ovate. — Pi  sr.  germ 
globular ;  style  short ;  stigma  ovate. — Per.  capsule  round- 
ish ;  seed  nut  oval. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Hypelate  irifoliata,  seu 
Cytisus,  is  a  tree,  and  native  of  Jamaica. 
HYPENE'MIUM  (Nat.)  a  wind-egg,  or  an  egg  which  a  hen 

lays  without  a  cock,  which  will  never  produce  a  chicken. 
HY'PER  (Mus.)  vTTi^,  a  Greek  preposition  which,  in  con- 
junction with  any  mode  or  interval,  signifies  that  it  is  higher 
than  when  without  it ;  as  the  Hyper-Lydian,  Hyper- 
Dorian,  8^-e. 

HYPER/E'STHESIS  (Med.)  from  Jts^  and  a((rfl^vo/-(,a<,  to 
feel ;  a  fault  in  the  appetite,  either  of  excess  or  defi- 
ciency. 

HYPE'RBATON  [Rhet.)  imfiiuTov,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 

where  the  words  are  transposed  from  their  natural  order. 

Arist.  Rhet.  1.  3,  c.  6  ;  Longin.  c.  22;  Hermog.  srt/ii  y>i6  ^ut. 

Quintil.  1.  8,  c.  2. 
HYPE'RBOLA  (Geom.)  vTr^fiaXr,,  a  particular  kind  of  curve, 

formed  by  cutting  a  cone  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis. 

[[vide  Conic  Sections'^ 
HYPE'RBOLE  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech,  whereby  things 

are  represented  in  an  exaggerated  manner,  either  larger  or 

smaller,  better  or  worse,  &c.  than  they  really  are.  Qjuin- 

til.  1.  8,  c.  3. 

HYPERBO'LIC  (Conic)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  appertain- 
ing to  an  hyberbola ;  as  an — Hyperbolic  Conoid,  a  solid, 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola,  otherwise  called 
an  Hyperboloid. — Hyperbolic  Cylindroid,  a  solid,  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola  about  its  conjugate  axis. 
— Hyperbolic  Leg  of  a  curve,  is  that  which  has  an  asymp- 
tote or  tangent  at  an  infinite  distance. — Hyperbolic  Line, 
another  name  for  the  hyperbola  itself — Hyperbolic  Loga- 
rithm, a  logarithm  so  called,  being  similar  to  the  asymp- 
I     totic  spaces  of  the  hyperbola. — Hyperbolic  Mirror ,  a  mirror 
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ground  in  the  shape  of  the  hyperbola. — Hyperbolic  space, 
the  area,  space,  or  content,  which  is  comprehended  be- 
tween the  curve  of  an  hyperbola,  and  the  whole  ordinate. 
HYPERBOLICUM  acutum  {Geom.)  a  solid  made  by  the 
revolution  of  the  infinite  area  of  the  space  made  between 
the  curve,  and  its  asymptote  in  the  Apollonian  Hyperbola, 
turning  round  that  asymptote  which  produces  a  solid  infi- 
nitely long,  which  is  nevertheless  cubable. 
HYPERBO'LOID  {Co)dc)  vide  Hyperbolic  Conoid. 
HYPERCATALE'CTIC  verse  {Poet.)  iyr^Kxro'.My.ru^v,  a 
verse  which  has  a  syllable  or  two  too  many  in  the  end. 
HephcBst.  iyx,t'e'^. 
HYPERCATHA'RTICS  (Med.)  purgatives  which  work  too 

long  and  too  powerfully. 
HYPE'RCRISIS  (Med.)  aVspxpitrf;,  a  voiding  any  thing  above 
measure  in  the  turn  of  a  disease ;  as  when  a  fever  termi- 
nates in  a  looseness,  so  that  the  humours  flow  faster  than 
the  strength  can  bear. 
HYPERDO'RIAN  (Mus.)  a  Greek  mode,  which  was  a 

fourth  above  that  of  the  Dorian. 
HYPERICOI'DES  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Hypericum. 
HYPE'RICUM  [Bot.)  v^npiKov,  a  plant  mentioned  "by  Dios- 
corides  and  Pliny,  as  vulnerary  and  styptic.    Dioscor.  1.  3, 
c.  172;  Plin.  1.27,  c.  ■i ;  Gal.  de  Simpl. ;  Oribns.  Med. 
Coll.  1.  11;  Aet.  Tetrab.l,  serm.  1 ;  Paid.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.7. 
Hypericum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
18  Polyadelphia,  Order  3  Polyandria. 
Generic  Character.   Cal,  periantli  five-parted. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments  numerous  ;  anthers  small. — Pisx. 
germ  roundish  ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  cap- 
sule roundish ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  or  under  shrubs,  as  the 
—  Hypericum    calearicum,    Myrtacistus,    seu  Cistus, 
Warted  St.  John's  Wort. — Hypericum  bacciferum,  seu 
Coajna,  Berry-bearing  St.  John's  Wort.  —  Hypericum 
androscemum,   seu  Clymenum,   Common   Tutsan,  &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb,; 
Park.  Theat.  Botan. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  T our n.  Inst. 
HYPERINE'SIS  {Med.)  vn^ir/itnc,,  an  immoderate  evacua- 
tion. 

HYPE'RMETER  {Poet.)  an  epithet  for  a  verse  which  has  a 

syllable  above  its  ordinary  measure. 
HYPERO'A  {Anat.)  vTrifZx,  two  holes  in  the  upper  part  of 

the  Ossa  Palati.   Riiff".  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum. 

i.  1,  c.  8. 

HYPERO-PHARYNG^'I  (Anat.)  muscles  so  called  from 

their  situation  above  the  pharynx. 
HYPEROSTO'SIS  (Anat.)  vide  Exostosis. 
HYPERO'UM  (Anat.)  vide  Hyperoa. 
HYPEROXYMU'RIATE  of  Potash  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed 

from  the   combination   of  hyperoxymuriatic   acid  and 

potash. 

HYPERS ARCOMA  (Med.)  from  vVsg,  signifying  excess, 

ai^d  <rcip%,  flesh  ;  a  fleshy  excrescence. 
HYPERSARCO'SIS  (Med.)  vide  Hypersarcoma. 
HYPERYDRO'SIS  (Med.)  from  V7r\^,  signifying  excess, 

and  iXf,  water ;  a  great  distension  of  any  part  from  a 

collection  of  water, 
HYPE'RTHYRON  (Archceol.)  CTrifSvpov,  the  upper  post,  or 

lintel  of  the  door  post.     Vitruv.  1.  4,  c.  6. 
HYPHE'XODOS  (Med.)   vTTilo^'oi;,  from  uira,   down,  and 

e'|o^o?,  a  passage  ;  an  excessive  flux  of  the  belly. 
HYPHY'DRA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 

Order  10  Gynandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 

— Stam.  Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 

roundish  ;  style  triangular  ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule 

one-celled ;  seeds  single. 
Species.^    The  single  species  is  the— Hyphydrajluviatilis, 

Tonina,  seu  Eriocaulon. 
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HY'PNALE  (Zool.)  vJivstM,  a  sort  of  adder  that  kills  a  man 

by  casting  him  into  a  deep  sleep. 
PIYPNOBA'TES  (Med.)  i^voji^rvi,;,  from  wve;,  sleep,  and 

liulvo),  to  go  ;  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 
HYPNO'LOGY  (Med.)  from  uVte;.  sleep,  and  Aoyos,  discourse; 

a  discourse  on  the  regulation  of  sleeping  and  waking. 
HYPNO'TICS  (Med.)  CTtmrMu,  medicines  which  cause  sleep. 
HY'PNUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  mosses. 
Hypnum  is  also  the  Brynum  of  Linnaeus. 
HY'PO  (Med.)  vtto,  a  Greek  preposition  answering  literally 

to  under,  is  taken  in  the  composition  of  medical  terms 

in  the  sense  of  remission  or  diminution,  as  hypobrychios , 

hypocntharsis,  &c. 
HYPOiE'MA  (Med.)  from  yVo,  under,  and  cJf/jci,  blood,  be- 
cause the  blood  is  under  the  cornea  ;  an  effusion  of  blood 

into  the  chambers  of  the  eye. 
HYPO'BOLE  (Rhet.)  a  rhetorical  figure,  whereby  we  answer 

briefly  to  those  things  which  may  be  objected  against  by 

an  adversary. 

HYPO'BOLUM  (Lato)  a  term  in  the  Civil  Law  for  that 
vvhich  is  given  by  the  husband  to  the  wife  at  his  death, 
above  her  dowry. 

HYPOBRY'CHIOS  (Med.)  vvo^pix'c^,  from  vttI,  and  fipx^c^, 
i.  e.  latent,  or  deeply  seated;  an  epithet  for  the  slow  be- 
ginning of  a  fever. 

HYPOCAPNI'SMA  (Med.)  sufFumigation. 

HYPOCARO'DES  (Med.)  z/W«p^J^>,;,  from  signifying 
diminution,  and  xapa?,  caros ;  an  epithet  for  one  labouring 
under  a  sopor  or  lowest  degree  of  caros.  Hippocrat. 

HYFOCATHARSIS  (Med.)  a  gentle  purgative. 

HYPOCA'USTUM  (Archit.)  ^V^Wu5■«^  a  subterraneous 
place,  where  there  was  a  furnace  to  heat  the  baths  of  the 
ancients,  called  by  Cicero  vaporarium,  a  stove  or  hot- 
house. Cic.  ad  Frat.  1.  3,  ep.  1 ;  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  10 ;  Plin. 
1.  2,  epist.  17. 

HYPOCERCHA'LEON  (Med.)  vxeK(fx^xiov,astrida\ous  kind 
of  asperity  of  the  Fauces  and  the  Arteria  aspera. 

HYPOCHEO'MENOS  (Med.)  from  Crro  and  x^",  to  pour; 
an  epithet  for  one  who  labours  under  a  cataract. 

HYPOCHO'ERIS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Sonchus. 

HYPOCHO'NDRIA  (Med.)  from  ^Vi,  under,  and  a 
cartilage,  that  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  both  sides,  which  lies 
under  the  spurious  ribs.    Gal.  Isagog.  c.  10. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  (Med.)  vrroxoi^idKOi,  an  epithet  for 
what  belongs  to  the  hypochondria ;  as  the  hypochondriac 
regions,  lying  under  the  spurious  ribs,  on  each  side  the 
epigastrium. 

Hypochondriac  is  also  the  name  of  one  troubled  with  the 
hypochondriac  affection.  Gal.  de  Loc.  Affect.  1.3,  c.7; 
Oribas.  Synop.  1.  8,  c.  7 ;  Act.  de  Spirit.  Anim.  Nat.  1.  2, 
c.  2. 

HYPOCHONDRI'ASIS  {Med.)  Hypochondriacus  morbus, 
Passio  Hypochondriaca,  the  hypochondriac  affection,  va- 
pours, spleen,  &c.  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology, 
Class  Neuroses,  Order  Adyanamia. 

HYPOCHY'MA  (Med.)  vide  Amaurosis 

HYPOCI'STIS  (Bot.)  the  Asarum  hypocistis  of  Linnasus,  a 
parasitical  plant  growing  in  warm  climates  from  the  roots 
of  the  cistus. 

HYPOCLE'PTICUM  Vitrum  (Med.)  a  glass  funnel,  con- 
trived for  separating  oil  from  water. 

HYPOCQi'LON  (Med.)  i^'ux-oaov ,  from  vno,  under,  and 
a  cavity  ;  a  cavity  under  the  lower  eyelid,  in  distinction 
from  the  ccelon,  or  cavity  under  the  upper  eyelid.  Ruff. 
Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum^  1.  1,  c.  4. 

HYPOCOPHO'SIS  (Med.)  the  Cophosis  in  a  less  degree. 

HYPOCRA'NIUM  (Med.)  a  kind  of  abscess  or  suppuration, 
so  called  because  it  is  seated  virh,  under,  xpxvmv,  the  cranium. 

HYPO'DERIS  (Anat.)  iJjroJipK,  the  extremity  of  the  foreparts 
of  the  neck.  Ruff.Ephes.  de  Appell.Pari.  Corp.  hum.  1. 1.  c.9. 
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HYPODE'llMIS  {Med.)  vide  Epidermis. 

HYPODE'SIS  {Surg.)  viih(ri<;,  a  bandage  used  by  surgeons 

before  the  bolster  be  laid  on. 
HYPODY'TES  {Atit.)  v'^oS'vt-k,  an  under  garment  worn,  in  a 

particular  manner,  by  the  high  priest. 
HYPOGiEUM  {Astrol.)  the  fourth  house,  otherwise  called 

Imuni  cceli. 

HYPO'GALA  {Med.)  from  Crri,  under,  and  vaA<«,  milk  ;  a 
collection  of  white  humour  like  milk  in  the  chambers  of  the 
eye. 

HYPOGA'STRIC  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs 
to  the  hypogastrium  ;  as  the  hi/pogastric  region,  i.  e.  the 
region  of  the  hypogastrium;  \.\\q  hypogastric  artery,  the 
artery  spreading  itself  over  the  hypogastrium. 

HYPOGA'STRIUM  {Anat.)  i7toyk?<jm,_  the  lowermost  re- 
gion of  the  abdomen,  reaching  from  a  little  below  the  navel 
to  the  Os  Pubis.  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum. 
1.  1,  c.  11. 

HYPOGA'STROCELE  {Med.)  fvom  v^oyi^ptc,  the  hypogas- 
trium, and  KnAu,  a  humour;  a  hernia  in  the  hypogastric  region. 

HYGOGE'UM  {Archit.)  vTtoymf,  a  cellar  or  vault  arched 
over,  a  place  under  ground.     Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  2. 

HYPOGLO'SSI  {Anat.)  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise 
just  above  the  foramen  magnum,  and  pass  out  at  the  holes 
on  its  sides  above  the  condyles  of  the  Os  occipitis. 

HYPOGLO'SSIS  {Anat.)  or  hypoglottis,  oVov/^o-o-i'?,  a  little 
piece  of  flesh  that  joins  the  tongue  to  the  nether  part  of 
the  mouth.  Ruff".  Ephes.  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum,  1. 1,  c.  9. 

H  YPOGLO'TTIDES  {Med.)  medicines  to  be  held  under  the 
tongue  until  they  are  dissolved. 

HYPOGLU'TIS  {Anat.)  uVoyAST-i;,  from  under,  and 

yXnToi,,  the  nates  ;  the  fleshy  part  under  the  nates  towards 
the  thigh.  R'ff.  Ephes.  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1, 
c.  15. 

HYPO'MIA  {Anat.)  uTrupjlct.,  the  part  subjacent  to  the  upper 

part  of  the  shoulder.    Gal.  Exeges. 
HYPOMO'CHLION  {Mech.)   v^oyJ^^^iov,  the  fulcrum,  or 

point  of  suspension  in  a  lever. 
HYPO'NOMOS  {Med.)  t-Vovo/io?,  from  Js-a,  under,  and  tofju'y,, 

a  phagedenic  ulcer,  or  a  deep  sinuous  phagedenic  ulcer. 
HYPOPO'DIUM  {Med.)  from        under,  and  frSs,  the  foot; 

a  cataplasm  for  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
HYPOPHA'SIA  {Med.)  v7ro(px.<rici,  from  v7ro(pxtvo[/^cii,  to  ap- 
pear a  little ;  a  sort  of  winking  when  the  eyelids  are  drawn 

pretty  close  together. 
HYPO'PHORA  {Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  which  produces 

the  objection,  as  the  anthypophora  answers  it.     Cic.  ad 

Herenn.  1.  4,  c.  23  ;  Hermog.  Trifl  iCg. 
Hypophora  {Med.)  a  deep  fistulous  ulcer.    Dioscor.  1.4, 

c.  18.5  ;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Bled,  per  gen.  1.  6,  c.  1  ;  Gorr.  Def. 

Med. 

HYPOPHO'SPHITE  {Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  hypophosphorous  acid  with  any  base,  as  the 
hypophosphite  of  lime,  &c. 

HYPOPHO'SPHOROUS  flc/t/  {Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by 
the  combination  of  phosphorus  with  hydrogen. 

HYPOPHTHA'LMION  {Anat.)  »Vsi?e<i;,^.6v,  or  hypopia, 
the  part  immediately  under  the  eye  which  is  subject  to 
swell  in  a  cachexy  or  dropsy.  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part. 
Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  6. 

HYPO'PHYSIS  {Med.)  from  t/Va,  under,  and  (pia,  to  grow; 
a  disease  of  the  eyelids  when  the  hairs  grow  so  much  as  to 
offend  the  pupil. 

HYPOPIA  {Anat.)  vz-aprtx,  the  bones  under  the  eyes,  [vide 
Hypopthalmia'\ 

Hypopia  {Med.)  sugillations  in  the  parts  immediately  under 
the  eye.  Gal.  Isagog.  c.  15  ;  Oribas.  de  Virt.  Simpl.  1.2; 
Aet.  Tctrab.  2,  serm.  4,  c.  2. 

HYPOPLEU'RIOS  {Anat.)  vide  Pleura. 

HYPO'PION  {Med.)  vTsmio'i,  an  accumulation  of  a  yellow 


j     glutinous  fluid  like  pus,  which  takes  place  In  the  chambers 

of  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.    Gal.  Isagog.  c.  15. 
HYPORRI'NION  {Anat.)  vpropf^no,,  a  name  for  the  parts  of 

the  upper  lip  below  the  nostrils.   Riff.  Ephes.  de  Appell. 

Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  6. 
HYPOSA'RCA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Anasarca. 
HIPOSCE'NIUM  {Archit.)  vnoa-KViw,  a  partition  under  the 

pulpit  for  the  music.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  4,  c.  19 
HYPOSPADI^'OS  {Med.)  fi  om  vno^  under,  and  a-ptaa,  to 

draw ;  one  whose  urethra  is  terminated  under  the  glans. 

Gal.  Isagog.  c.  16. 
HYPOSPATHl'SMUS  {Surg.)  vTo(rvc6i(riooc,  an  operation 

formerly  used  for  removing  defluxions  in  the  eyes.  Gal. 

Isagog.  c.  15;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  3,  c.  92  ;  Paid.  JEginet. 

1.  6,  c.  8. 

HYPOSPHA'GMA  {Med.)  uVo(r<f«7«/««,  or  Aposphagma,  an 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eye. 
Gal.  Def.  Med.  ;  Paul.  jEginet.  1.  4,  c.  30  ;  Act.  de  Meth. 
Med.  1.  2,  c.  12. 

HYPOSPLE'NIA  {Med.)  a  small  tumour  of  the  spleen. 

HYPOSTA'PHYLE  {Med.)  a  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

HYPO'STASIS  {Med.)  va-is-^o-.?,  the  thick  substance  which 
generally  subsides  at  the  bottom  of  the  urine.  Gal.  Comm. 
4  in  Hippocrat.  de  Rat.  Vict,  in  Acut.  Morb.;  Act.  de  Meth. 
Med.  1.  2,  c.  12;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

Hypostasis  (Theol.)  vTros-ca-i^,  a  term  among  divines,  sig- 
nifying the  subsistence  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity. 

HYPOSU'LPHUROUS  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by 
the  combination  of  sulphuf  with  oxygen  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion,   [vide  Chemistry'] 

HYPO'THECA  {Law)  an  obligation  In  the  Civil  Law, 
whereby  the  debtor's  effects  are  made  over  to  his  creditor ; 
a  mortgage. 

HYPO'THENAR  {Anat.)  vtrehvu^,  a  muscle  which  helps  to 
draw  the  little  finger  from  the  rest.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  2, 
segm.  142;  Riff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1, 
c.  10  ;  Gorr.  Def. 

HYPO'THENUS'E  {Geom.)  CMisa-cc,  In  a  right-angled 
triangle,  is  that  side  which  subtends  the  Gr 
right  angle,  as  B  C  In  the  annexed  dia-  \  H 

gram.  According  to  the  47th  Proposition  ^\ 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  ^ 
other  two  sides,  as  B      =  B  A^  +  A 

I.  e.  the  square  B  E  equal  to  the  squares         I  1 

BGandCH.  ^  ^ 

HYPOTHESIS  (Rhet.)  aVoflso-it,  a  supposition,  case,  or  con- 
troversy, wherein  the  main  point  lies ;  also  the  argument 
or  contents  of  a  book.  Dionys.  Comp.  c.  4 ;  Quintil.  1.  5, 
c.  10 ;  Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  38  ;  Demet.  Eloc.  §  16. 

Hypothesis  {Math.)  a  proposition,  or  principle,  taken  for 
granted  in  order  to  draw  conclusions  therefrom  for  the 
proof  of  a  point  in  question ;  thus.  In  the  proposition,  a 
triangle  is  half  a  parallelogram,  if  they  have  the  same 
base,  and  are  between  the  same  parallels,  the  latter  part 
Is  the  hypothesis,  namely,  "  if  they  have  the  same  base, 
&c."  Any  principle  supposed  or  taken  for  granted,  for 
the  solution  of  any  phenomena  in  natural  philosophy,  is 
also  called  an  hypothesis. 

HYPOTHETICAL  {Log.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to 
an  hypothesis,  as  hypothetical  proposition,  one  which  con- 
tains a  condition,  or  supposition,  &c. ;  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism, a  syllogism  formed  of  hypothetical  propositions, 

HYPOTHETON  {Med.)  v^riSirov,  from  uV.Tifl^/.!-;,  to  pat 
under  ;  a  suppository  medicine  Introduced  into  the  rectum 
to  procure  stools. 

HY'POTHYRON  {Archit.)  the  threshold  or  groundsel.  Vi- 
truv. 1. 4,  c.  6. 

HYPOTRACHE'LIUM  {Archit.)  C^orpccyM^oy,  the  neck  of 
any  column,  or  that  part  of  the  capital  below  the  astragal. 
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It  is  also  taken  for  a  little  frize  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric 
capital.  Vilruv.  1.3,  c.  2;  Poll.  Onom.  1.2,  segm,  136  ; 
Philand.in  Vitruv.  ;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

HYPOTRI'MMA  {Med.)  d7rorpifj,uju ;  a  sort  of  aliment  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  which  Hesychius  supposes  to  have 
consisted  of  honey,  dates,  &c.    Hippocrat.  de  Dicet. 

HYPOTYPO'SIS  {Rhet.)  uVari/V^a-.?,  a  figure  of  speech, 
which,  by  a  very  lively  description,  represents  any  person, 
or  thing,  as  it  were  in  a  picture,  set  before  the  eye,  or  a 
lively  and  exact  description  of  any  object  made  in  the 
fancy. 

HYPO'XIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  glume  two-valved.— Cor.  petal 
one.— ^TAU. filaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — PisT.^cm 
inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  bluntish.— Per.  capsule 
oblong  ;  seeds  many.  > 
Species.    The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the— f/i/po-r/s  ."recta, 
seu  Ornithogalum,  upright  Hypoxis. — Hypoxis  decuni- 
bens,  seu  Anthericum,  l\'ailing  Hypoxis. — Hypoxis  pli- 
cata,  seu  Fabricia,  Plaited-leaved  Hypoxis;  but  the 
Hypoxis  aurea  is  an  annual. 
Hypoxis  is  also  the  Ornithogalum  minimum  of  Linnaeus. 
HYPOZEU'GMA   (Gram.)  a  part  of  the  figure  called 
Zeugma. 

HYPOZO'MA  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  diaphragm. 
HYPSILOGLO'SSUS  {Anat.)  x\de  Hioglos.ms. 
HYPSISTA'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth 

century  who  blended  paganism  with  the  Jewish  religion ; 

for  they  kept  the  Sabbath  with  the  Jews,  and  worshipped 

fire  with  the  heathens.   S.  Greg.  Nazienzen.  de  Fun.  Pat.; 

Sander.  Hceres.  c.  36. 
HYPTl'ASMUS  [Med.)  from  i^n^^u,  to  lie  with  the  face 

upVards ;  a  supine  decumbiture,  or  a  nausea  with  inclina- 

tions'to  vomit. 

HY'PTIS  {Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Ca-l.  perianth  acute. — Cob.,  petal  one. 
— St  AM.  filaments  four;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  ge)-7n  four- 
cleft  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none ;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Hyptis  verticella 
et  capitata,  native  of  St.  Domingo. 
HY'PULUS  (Med.)  an  ulcer  lying  under  a  cicatrix. 
HY'RAX  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mamtnalia,  Order 
Glires. 

Generic  Character.  Fore-teeth  upper  2,  lower  4  ;  grinders 
largCj  four  each  side  each  jaw ;  fore-feet  four-toed ;  hind- 
feet  three-toed  ;  tail  none  ;  clavicle  none. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  tribe  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

HY^'SSOP  {Bot.)  the  Hyssopus  officinalis,  Lophanthusy  &c.  of 

Linnaeus,  perennials. 
HYSSOPIFO'LIA   [Bot.)   the  Lathyrum  Hyssopifolia  of 

Linnaeus. 

HYSSOPI'TES  [Med.)  C<r(ra9riTm,  wine  impregnated  with 
hyssop.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  50. 

HYSSO'PUS  {Bot.)  uVo-iDTos,  a  plant  so  called,  from  Ct»,  to 
rain  or  sprinkle,  and  ci-^,  the  face,  because  it  was  used  in 
expiatory  aspersions,  to  which  allusion  is  made  by  the 
psalmist,  Psalm  li.  It  is  described  by  Dioscorides  as  very 


similar  to  the  origanum,  and  was  reckoned  healing,  open- 
ing, and  attenuating.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  30;  Flin.  1.  20,  c.  17, 
&c.;  Gal.  de  Top.  1.  5,  c.  1 ;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  12; 
Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1  ;  Paid.  A^ginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Hyssopus,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14 
Didynamia,  Order  1,  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one.  —  Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple. —  Pist. 
germs  four-parted;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. —  Per. 
none;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Hyssopus  of- 
ficinalis, Common  Hyssop. — Hyssopus  Lophanthus,  seu 
Cataria,  Mint-leaved  Hyssop.  —  Plyssopus  Nepetoides, 
seu  Betonica,  Square-stalked  Hyssop.    Dod.  Pempt.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tonrn.  Inst. 
Hyssopus  Is  also  the  Dracoccephalum  austriacum  of  Linnaeus. 
HY'STERA  {Anat.)  v^ipu,  the  Greek  name  for  the  uterus. 

Riiffi  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  31. 
PIYSTERA'LGIA  (Med.)  v^i^oc,  the  womb,  and  «Ayo?,  pain  ; 
a  pain  in  the  uterus  occasioned  by  an  inflammation,  or  any 
similar  disorder.  Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  2. 
HYSTE'RIA  (Med.)  Passio  hysterica.  Hysterics;  a  genus  of 
diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Neuroses,  Order 
Spasmi. 

HYSTE'RICA  {Med.)  Jrspixaj,  affections  of  the  uterus,  or 
womb ;  whence  the  Hysterics,  or  Hysterical  Affections  of 
the  moderns,  which  comprehend  all  spasmodico-convulsive 
passions  of  the  nervous  kind  peculiar  to  women,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  hypochondriac  affections  peculiar  to 
men.  Gal.  de  Loc.  AJf'ec.  1.  6,  c.  5 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. ;  Foes, 
CEconom.  Hipjyocrat. 

HYSTE'RICS  (Med.)  vide  Hysteria,  Hysterica. 

HYSTERI'TIS  (Med.)  from  VVsp^,  the  womb  ;  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  womb,  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class  Pyrexia, 
Order  Phlegmasice. 

HYSTE'ROCELE  (Med.)  C^i^ck^m,  the  rupture  or  falling 
down  of  the  womb. 

HYSTERO'LOGY  (Gram.)  C^i^oXcyU,  the  speaking  that 
first  which  should  be  last. 

HYSTEROMATO'CIA  (Surg.)  vide  Hysterotomy. 

Hysteron  {Anat.)  the  Placenta. 

HYSTERO'PHORUS  (Bot.)  the  Parthenium  hysterophorus 
of  Linnaeus. 

HY'STEROPHYSE  (Med.)  from  t^V^X  the  womb,  and 
(pua-vi,  flatus  ;  a  distension  of  the  womb  by  means  of  air. 

HYSTERO'TOMY  (Med.)  t;Vfporo//<n,  from  J? /p=«,  the  womb, 
and  Tif/yvco,  to  cut;  an  anatomical  dissection  of  the  womb* 

HYSTRICI'ASIS  (Med.)  from  wVpil,  a  porcupine;  a  disease 
in  the  head  which  causes  the  hair  to  stand  erect  like  por- 
cupine's quills. 

HY'STRIX  (Zool.)  vrpi?,  the  porcupine ;  an  animal  so  called 
from  v<;,  a  swine,  and  flpi|,  hair,  because  its  quills  resemble 
hog's  bristles.  Aristot.  Hist.  Ariim.  1.  9,  c.  39;  Plin.  1.  8, 
c.  36  :  Mian.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  1 ,  c.  31 ;  Solin.  c.  30. 

Hystrix,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Glires,  having  two  fore-teeth,  eight 
grinders,  and  a  body  covered  with  hair  and  spines. 
Species.    Animals  of  this  tribe  inhabit  hot  climates. 

Hystrix  (Bot.)  the  Barberia  Hystrix  of  Linnaeus. 
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I.  (Ant.)  vide  Abbreviations.  " 
I.  (Latv)  vide  Abbreviations. 

1.  (Her.)  stands  for  the  sinister  base  in  the  escutcheon, 

I.  (Log.)  stands  for  propositions  which  are  particular  affir- 

matives.    [vide  Logic] 
JAA'ROBA  [Bat.)  a  species  of  Phaseolus,   growing  in 

Brazil. 

JABI'RA  (Orn.)  a  South  American  bird,  the  Mi/cteria  of 
Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  marshes ;  is  about  six  feet  long, 
migratory  and  gregarious  ;  feeds  on  fish ;  builds  in  trees 
hanging  over  the  waters,  and  lays  two  eggs. 

;jABORA'NDI  (Bot.)  a  plant  of  Brazil,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  feet.  Pis.  de  Med.  Brazil. ;  Marcgrav. 
Hist.  Sfc. 

Jaborandi,  in  the  Linnean  si/stem^  the  Piper  reliculatum. 

JABOTAPI'TA  (£o<.)  a  species  of  the  Gowp/izV/. 

JA'CA-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Artocarpus  incissa  of  Linnaeus. 

JA'CAMAR  (Orn.)  the  Galbula  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  of  Bra- 
zil, the  size  of  a  lark. 

JA'CANA  (Orn.)  the  Porra  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  inhabiting 
the  warm  parts  of  America,  about  eleven  inches  long. 

JA'CAPE  (Bot)  a  sort  of  Rush-Grass. 

JACAPUCA'YA  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  Lecythusjaca- 
pucaya  of  Linnaeus. 

lACCHAGO'GI  (Ant.)  :cix.xv.yuyo),  those  who  bore  the  sta- 
tue of  lacchus  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia. 

JA'CEA  (Viot.)  the  F/o/a  ^n'co^o/- of  Linnaeus. 
I'ACINTH  (Min.)  vide  Hyacinth. 

JACK  (Archceol.)  a  kind  of  defensive  coat  armour  formerly 
worn  by  horsemen,  not  made  of  solid  iron,  but  of  many 
plates  fastened  together. 

Jack  (Mech.)  an  instrument  in  common  use  for  raising  very 
great  weights  of  any  kind.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  culinary  utensil  for  roasting,  of  which  a  Smoke- 
Jack  is  a  particular  kind,  so  called  from  its  being  turned 
by  smoke. 

Jack  (Num.)  an  Irish  coin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Jack  (Mar.)  the  flag  which  is  hung  out  in  the  bowsprit  end, 
or  hoisted  on  the  sprit-sail  or  top-mast  head. 

Jack  (Sport.)  the  mark  bowled  at  in  bowling. 

Jack  (Falcon.)  the  male  of  birds  of  sport. 

Jack  (Icb.)  another  name  for  the  Pike. 

JACK-ARCH  (Archit.)  an  arch  one  brick  thick. 

JA'CKAL  (Zool.)  a  beast  of  prey  which  is  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  dog  that  it  is  classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  same 
genus  Canis.  It  inhabits  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  Bar- 
bary,  lurks  by  day  in  mountains  and  woods,  prowls  by 
night  in  flocks  of  200,  and  rouses  the  other  beasts  by  its 
cry,  so  that  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  lion,  whence 
it  is  called  the  Lion's  provider. 

JACKDAW  (Orn.)  the  Corvus  monedida  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird 
very  similar  to  the  crow  ;  it  breeds  in  old  towers,  is  very 
gregarious,  and  easily  tamed.  It  is  also  remarkable  for 
having  a  white  collar  about  its  neck. 

JA'CK-HEAD  (Pneum.)  a  part  sometimes  annexed  to  the 
forcing  pump. 

JA'CK-SNIPE  (Orn.)  a  snipe  with  a  variegated  body,  the 
Scolopax  gallinula  of  Linnaeus. 

JACK  by  the  Hedge  (Bot.)  the  Erysimum  alliaria  of  Linnaeus. 

JACKS  (Mech.)  small  bits  of  wood  fixed  to  the  keys  of  vir- 
ginals, harpsichords,  and  spinnets. 

JACK  ivith  the  Lanthorn  (Nat.)  a  vulgar  name  for  a  rneteor 
that  hovers  in  the  night  about  marshy  places,  and,  appear- 
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ing  like  a  candle  in  a  lanthorn,  has  occasioned  travellers 
sometimes  to  lose  their  way.  It  is  properly  called  Ignis 
Jatiius. 

JACOBi^i'A  ,(Bot.)  the  Athanasia  erithmlfolia. 
JACOB.EA'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Cineraria  cymbarifolia  of 
Linnaeus. 

JA'COBITES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  sixth  century, 
so  called  from  their  ringleader  Jacob  Bardai,  who,  among 
other  heresies,  maintained  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in 
Christ.  Nicephor.  1.  18,  c.  52 ;  Matth.  Par.  in  Hen.  Ill; 
Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  5S5. 

Jacobites  (Polit.)  a  name  given  to  the  partisans  of  King 
James  II. 

JACOB'S  STAFF  (Math.)  a  mathematical  instrument  for 
taking  heights  and  distances. 

Jacob's  Staff  (Ecc.)  a  sort  of  staff  formerly  used  by  pil- 
grims in  Spain. 

JACO'BUS  (Com.)  a  name  given  to  the  gold  coins  stamped 
by  King  James  I.  namely,  Broadpieces,  at  205.  'zSs.  and 
25^.    [vide  Coining'] 

JACQUI'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR,  pe- 
tals one. — ^yAu.  filaments  five;  rtw^Aer  spear-shaped. — 
PisT.  germ  ovate  ;  style  the  length  of  the  stamens. — 
stigma  headed. — Per.  berry  roundish  ;  seed  &\i\g\e. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Jacqidnia  armila- 
ris,  Chrysophyllum,  seu  Xylocyste,  Obtuse-leaved  Jac- 
quinia. — Jacquinia  ruscifolia,  Medeola,  seu  Fruticidiis, 
Prickly  Jacquinia,  native  of  South  America. 
Jacquinia  is  also  the  Trilax  liitea  of  Linnaeus. 
JACTITATION  of  Marriage  (Laiv)  a  matrimonial  cause 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  when  one  of  the  party  boasts 
or  gives  out  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  the  other,  which 
being  denied  and  no  adequate  proof  brought  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  offending  party  is  enjoined  silence  on  that  head. 
JACTI'TIOUS  (Laiv)  he  that  loseth  by  default. 
JA'CULUS  (Zool.)  a  serpent  that  shoots  out  from  under 

trees,  and  springs  upon  the  passers  by. 
JADE  (Min.)  the  name  of  a  talcose  earth,  otherwise  called 
Nephrite.     It  is  a  very  hard  stone,  of  an  olive  colour, 
with  which  the  handles  of  swords  and  sabres  were  made  in 
Poland  and  Turkey. 
JAG  (Bot.)  lacinia ;  a  division  or  cleft  in  a  leaf,  calyx,  or 
corolla.   This  term  relates  chiefly  to  monophyllous  calyxes 
and  monopetalous  corollas,  which  are  called  bifid,  trifid, 
&c.  according  to  the  number  of  jags. 
JA'GGED  (Bot.)  laciniatus  ;  cleft  or  divided  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  jag.    [vide  Jag] 
JA'GRA  (Med.)  a  particular  species  of  sugar  prepared  from 
the  cocoa-nut. 

JA'LAP  (Med.)  the  root  of  the  Convolvulus  Jalapa,  which 
is  in  daily  use  as  a  purgative.  Its  efficacy  principally  lies 
in  the  resin  which  it  contains. 

JA'LAPA  (Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  jalapa  of  Linnaeus. 

JAM  (Min.)  \i(ie  Jamb. 

JAMACA'RU  (Bot.)  a  name  for  several  species  of  American 

fig  trees.    Raii.  Hist.  Plant. 
JAMB  (Min.)  or  Jam,  a  thick  bed  of  stone  which  obstructs 

the  miners  in  their  pursuing  the  veins  of  ore. 
lA'MBIC  Verse  (Poet.)  a  verse  consisting  of  Iambic  feet. 
lA'MBLICHI  sales  (Med.)  a  preparation  with  sal  ammoniac. 
JAMBOLA'NA  (Bot.)  ox  Jambolifera,  the  Calyphantes  jam- 

bolifera  of  Linnaeus. 
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JA'MBOLOES  garcice  [Bot.)  a  shrub  growing  in  the  East 
Indies.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

JAMBOS  [Bot.)  a  tree  growing  in  Malabar,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  of  sweet  and  grateful  taste. 

JAMBS  (Carpent.)  ovjaumbs,  the  side  posts  of  a  door. 

lA'MBUS  (Gram.)  ta/jt^/Soi,  an  Iambic  foot,  consisting  of  two 
syllables,  the  first  short  and  the  other  long,  [vide  Grammar] 

JAMBU'S  A  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Gmelina  of  Linnaeus. 

St.  JAMES,  Knights  of  [Her.)  a  military  order  in  Spain, 
first  instituted  in  the  year  1170,  by  Ferdinand  II,  King  of 
Leon  and  Gallicia. 

JA'MMA  GOB  A  {Bot.)  the  Phytolacca  octandra  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

JA^NGOMAS  {Bot.)  a  tree,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  palm, 
bearing  a  fruit  like  that  of  the  Service  tree  in  Turkey. 
Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

JANIPABA  {Bot.)  a  Brasilian  tree,  the  juice  of  which  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  Aphthce. 

JA'NIPHA  {Bot.)  the  Gardenia  genista  of  LinnfEus. 

JA'NITOR  {Anat)  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

JA'NITRIX  {Anat.)  a  name  for  the  Vena  Porta. 

JANIZAR  AGA'SI  {Mil.)  the  officer  who  has  the  chief 
command  of  the  Janizaries. 

JA'NIZARIES  {Mil.)  the  foot-guards  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 

JAN  RA'IA  {Bot.)  the  Raiania  jan  raia  of  Linnaeus. 

JA'NSENISM  {Ecc.)  the  tenets  of  Cornelius  Jansenius, 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Augus- 
tine concerning  grace,  and  opposed  the  Jesuits. 

JANUA'RII  Cataplasma  {Med.)  a  cataplasm  for  the  spleen, 
so  called  from  its  inventor  one  Januarius. 
r  JA'NUARY  {Ant.)  Januarius,  the  first  month  in  the  year, 
so  called  either  because  it  is,  as  it  were,jamia,  the  gate,  or 
door,  to  the  year ;  or  rather,  as  others  suppose,  from  the 
god  Janus,  to  which  it  was  sacred. 

JAPA'N  Earth  {Bot.)  Terra  Japonica,  a  sort  of  drug,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  an  earthy  substance,  produced  from  the 
Acacia  catechu  of  Linnaeus. 

JAPA'NNING  {Mech.)  the  art  of  drawing  and  varnishing 
figures  on  wood,  metal,  &c.  after  the  manner  practised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  <fec. 

JAPARA'NDIBA  {Bot.)  a  pomiferous  tree  of  Brazil,  with 
a  flower  like  a  Rose.  Pis.  de  Med.  Bras,  et  Marcgrav. 
Hist. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

JAPO'NICA  {Bot.)  vide  Terra  Japonica. 

Japonica  {Mech.)  Japan,  a  varnish  made  of  gumlac,  and 
spirit  of  wine. 

JAPOTAPITA  (Bot.)  the  Ochna  squarosa  of  Linnseus. 
JAR  {Com.)  the  name  of  a  measure  for  different  kinds  of 

things;  a  jar  of  oil  contains  from  18  to  26  gallons;  ajar 

of  ginger,  about  100  pounds,  &c. 
JA'RDES  ( Vet.)  or  jardons,  callous  and  hard  swellings  in  the 

hinder  legs  of  a  horse. 
JA'RGON  {Min.)  wide  Zircon. 

JARNI'NA  {Bot.)  a  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies  re- 
sembling a  fig  tree.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

JASIO'NE  {Bot.)  IxTimv},  a  flower  with  a  single  leaf  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  Theophrast.  1. 1,  c.  21 ; 
Plin.  1.  21,  c.  16. 

Jasione,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Syngenesia,  Order  6  Monogamia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  common. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  five. — Pist.  germ 
roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid.  —  Per.  capsule 
roundish;  see&  many. 

•  Species.  The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Jasione 
montana,  Rapunculus,  seu  Scabiosa,  Mountain  Jasione, 
or  Hairy  Sheep  Scabious.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Bauh.  Pin.,-  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 

Jasione  is  also  the  Astrantia  jasione  of  Linnaeus. 


JASMELtE'UM  {Med.)  a  sort  of  medicinal  oil  composed 
of  the  flowers  of  violets,  and  the  oil  of  Sesamum. 

JASMINO'IDES  {Bot.)  the  Cestrum  nocturnum. 

JA'SMINUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal. — ^TATsi. filaments  two  ;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ 
roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  berry  oval. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  —  Jasminum 
sambac,  seu  Nyctanthis,  Arabian  Jasmin.  —  Jasminum 
firnticans,  seu  Trifiolium,  Common  Yellow  Jasmin.— 
Jasminum  officinale,  Common  White  Jasmin. — Jasminum 
grandifiorum,  seu  Gelseminum,  Spanish  Jasmin.  Clus. 
Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
JASPACHA'TES  {Min.)  a  sort  of  agate,  so  called  from 

its  affinity  to  the  jasper  stone.    Aetius  recommends  it  to 

be  inwardly  taken  on  account  of  its  lenient  virtues.  Plin. 

1.  37,  c.  10;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  2,  c.  37. 
JA'SPER  {Min.)^  vide  Jaspis. 

JA'SPIS  (Min.)  icta-TTi:,  Jasper,  a  precious  stone  of  a  green 

transparent  colour,  with  red  veins,  &c.  ;  its  virtues  are  the 

same  as  those  of  the  Cornelian.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  160; 

Plin.  1.  37,  c.  8,  9 ;   Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med.  Fac.  1.  9  ; 

Oribas.  Med.  Collect,  de  Loc.  Affect.  Curat.  \.  4,  c.  83 ; 

Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm  2,  c.  85 ;  Paul.  /Eginet.  1,  7,  c.  3; 

Prise,  in  Dionys.  Perieges. 
Jaspis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  siiicious  Earths, 

consisting  of  silica,  with  a  small  portion  of  alumina,  oxide 

of  iron,  magnesia,  and  potash. 
JA'SPONIX  {Min.)  ixa-Trei-jvi,  a  kind  of  jasper  of  a  white 

colour  with  red  sti'eaks. 
JA'SS-HAWK  (Falcon.)  a  young  hawk  newly  taken  out  of 

the  nest. 

lATRALEI'PTES  (Med.)  I'osT-psiAsfVr;};,  from  laTfof,  a  phy- 
sician, and  ciA'Jipu,  to  anoint;  a  physician  who  undertakes 
to  cure  disorders  by  frictions  and  ointments.  Gal.  de  Comi. 
Med.  secund.  Loc.  1.  7,  c.  5. 

lATRE'ON  (Med.)  iarfiw,  the  art  or  function  of  a  physi- 
cian,, on  which  Hippocrates  wrote  a  book. 

PATRICE  (Med.)  larptxy,,  the  art  of  medicine. 

lATROCHY'MICK  {Med.\  from  <«rp;,  a  physician,  and 
ZVf^o^,  a  humour;  a  chemical  physician. 

lATROLI'PTICE  (Med.)  vide  latrakiptes. 

JATRO'PHA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  8  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.  Col.  perianth  scarcely  manifest. — 
Cor.  petal  one. — am. filaments  ten  ;  anthers  roundish. 
— Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  styles  three  ;  stigmas  simple. — 
— Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — -Jatropha 
gossypifolia,  seu  Ricinus,  Cotton-leaved  Physic-nut. — 
Jatropha  glauca,  seu  Croton,  Glaucous-leaved,  Physic- 
nut. —  Jatropha  curcas,  seu  Mundubiguacu. — Jatropha 
miiltifida,  seu  Avellana,  French  Physic-nut.  Bauh. 
Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ; 
Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
lATROPHYSICUS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  any  one  who  treats 

of  physical  subjects  in  relation  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
JA'VELIN  (Mil.)  probably  from  jara/Hj??,  a  dart;  a  sort  of 

half  pike,  or  spear. 
JAUMBS  (Carpent.)  vide  Jambs. 

JAU'NDICE  (Med.)  from  the  French  jaune,  yellow  ;  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  gall. 

JAUNTS  (Mech.)  the  felloes  of  a  wheel. 

JAW,  locked  (Med.)  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  lower 
jaw  commonly  produced  by  some  external  injury  affecting 
the  tendons,  or  ligaments. 

JAWS  (Anat.)  vide  Fauces. 

Jaws  (Bot.)  vide  Fauces. 
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JAY  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  crow  tribe,  the  Corvus  glanda- 
rhis  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  a  particoloured  plumage,  and  is 
very  restless  but  docile,  easily  tamed,  and  taught  to  speak. 

JAZEL  {Min.)  a  sort  of  precious  stone  of  a  blue  colour. 

IBAME'TRA  (Bot.)  the  Spondias  myrobalanux  of  Linna?us. 

IBACUllAPA'IlI  (Bot.)  a  pruniferuus  umbellated  fruit  tree 
of  Brazil.  Pis.  de  Med.  Braz.  et  Marcgrav.  Hist. ;  liaii 
Hid.  Plant. 

IBACURUPA'RI  [Bot.)  a  nut-bearing  tree  of  Brazil,  the 

fruit  of  which  is  the  shape  of  a  gourd.    Pis.  Med.  Braz. 

Marcgr,  Hist.  Braz. 
IBEIXU'MA  [Bot.)  a  bacciferous  tree  of  Brazil,  bearing  a 

fruit  the  size  of  a  tennis-ball.   Marcgrav.  Hist.;  Raii  Hist. 

Plant. 

I'BERIS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetr adynamia. 
Order  1  Siliquosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
four.  —  St  AM.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  simple;  stigma  obtuse.  —  Per. 
silique  upright ;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Iberis 
semperflorens  Leucoium,  seu  Thlaspi,  Broad-leaved- 
Evergreen  Candy  Tuft. — Iberis  saxatilis,  Rock  Candy 
Tuft. — Iberis  rotundifolia,  Round-leaved  Candy  Tuft. 
— Iberis  linifolia,  Flax-leaved  Candy  Tuft.  But  the 
Iberis  umbellaia,  seu  Thlaspidium,  Purple  Candy  Tuft ; 
Iberis  amara,  White  Candy  Tuft;  and  the  Iberis  odorata. 
Sweet-scented  Tuft,  are  annuals.  Clns.  Hist.;  Bank. 
Hist.  Bauli.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ; 
liaii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
I'BEX  (Zoo/.)  a  kind  of  wild  goat  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Plin. 

Hist.  Nat.  1.  8,  c.  35 
Ibex,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a  variety  of  the  Capra 
cegagrus. 

IBIPITA'NGA  {Bot.)  the  Brazilian  cherry-tree. 

IBI'RA  [Bot.)  a  Brazilian  tree,  bearing  a  fruit  in  shape  like 
a  filbert,  with  an  aromatic  and  acrimonious  taste. 

TBIR  A'CE  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Guaiacim. 

IBIRA'CEM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  wild  liquorice. 

IBIRARE'MO  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  Brazilian  Alliaria. 

IBIRU'BA  {Bot.)  a  Brazilian  plum-tree. 

I'BIS  {Orn.)  an  Egyptian  bird  resembling  a 

stork,  which,  having  freed  the  country  of  ^^r^^ 
serpents,  was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants,  /p'  x,  ^\ 
It  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  Egypt,  as  in  ((..J'^^^v )) 
the  annexed  figure.  ^^^^^7 

Ibis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  genus  Tantalus,  ^C^^^ 
a  bird  of  New  Holland. 

IBISCUS  (Bot.)  vide  Hibiscus. 

IBIXU'MA  (Bot.)  the  Saponaria  arbor,  or  Soap-Tree. 
ICA'CO  (Bot.)  the  Chrysobalunus  Icaco  of  Linnaeus. 
rCE-PLANT  (Bot.)  the  Mesembryanthemum  crystalinum  of 
Linnaeus. 

ICH  dien  (Her.)  i.  e.  I  serve  ;  the  motto  taken  by  the  Black 
Prince,  and  since  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Heir  Apparent 
to  the  crown  of  England. 

ICHNEU'MON  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  Order  Hymen- 

opiera. 

Generic  Character.     Mouth  with  a  straight  horny  jaw  ; 
feelers  four  unequal  filiform ;  antennce  setaceous  ;  sting 
exserted. 

Species.    The  insects  of  this  singular  tribe  derive  their 
nourishment  from  other  insects,  in  the  body  of  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs.    The  larva  is  without  feet,  soft, 
and  cylindrical ;  the  pupa,  sometimes  naked,  and  some- 
times folliculate.    [vide  Entomology,  Plate,  No.  II] 
ICHNOGIIAPHY  (Archit.)  i)c'">yf'i(pM,  from  1^05,  a  draught, 
and  yfai(pa,  to  delineate ;  a  geometrical  plan  or  platform 
of  an  edifice,  or  the  ground  plot  of  a  house  or  building 
delineated  upon  paper.  Vitruv.  1. 1,  c.  2;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 
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I'CHNOGRAPHY  (Perspect.)  the  view  of  any  thing  cut  off 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  just  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

IcHNOGUAPHY  (Fort.)  a  draught  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  works  raised  about  a  place. 

I'CHNOS  (Med.)  .V"?,  literally  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but 
taken  by  Hippocrates  for  a  kind  of  sock  made  of  leather, 
and  accommodated  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Hinnocrai. 
de  Art. 

I'CHOR  (Med.)  i^"?,  a  sulphurous  and  watery  humour 
which  flows  from  ulcers.  Cels.  1.  5,  c.  26  ;  Gal.  Comm.  2. 
in  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  6. 

I'CHTHYA  (Nat.)  the  skin  of  the  Squatina  marina,  or 
Monk-fish. 

IcTiiYA  (Surg.)  i^6ux,  a  hook  for  the  extraction  of  the  foetus ; 
so  called,  says  Galen,  from  its  likeness  to  the  scale  of  a 
fish.    Gal.  Exeges. 
ICHTHYEL.^'UM  (Nat.)  the  oil  of  fishes. 
ICHTHYE'MATA  (A^aif.)  signifies  literally  the 

scales  of  fishes  ;  but  figuratively  the  raspings  or  scrapings 
of  the  bark  of  trees. 
ICHTHYI'TES  (Min.)  a  stone  so  called  because  it  has  a 

cavity  in  it  resembling  a  fish. 
ICHTHYOCO'LLA  (Nat.)  rjv'^^c>.>^u,  isinglass;  a  glue 
made  of  the  skin  of  fish.    Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  102 ;  Plin. 
].  32,  c.  7  ;  Gal.  de  Simpl. ;  Paul.  Mginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
ICHTHYOLI'THUS  (Min)  a  stone  formed  by  the  petri- 

faction  of  a  fish,  or  any  of  its  parts. 
ICHTHYO'LOGY,  from  i)c^^<ji;,  a  fish,  and  Aoyas,  a  discourse; 
that  part  of  general  zoology  which  treats  of  fishes.  Under 
the  Class  of  Fishes  are  included  those  animals  which  in- 
habit the  water,  breathe  by  means  of  gills,  swim  by  means 
of  fins,  and  arc  mostly  covered  with  cartilaginous  scales. 
Structure  of  Fishes.    In  respect  to  their  general  structure, 
the  body  of  fishes  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  com- 
pressed, when  the  diameter  from  side  to  side  is  less  than 
from  back  to  belly ;  depressed,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  diameter  from  side  to  side  is  greater  than  from  back 
to  belly ;  oblong,  when  the  longitudinal  exceeds  the  trans- 
verse diameter;  oval,  when  the  base  is  likewise  circular; 
orbicular,  when  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  diameters 
are  nearly  equal  ;  gibbous,  when  the  back  presents  one 
or  more  protuberances ;  so  likewise  carinate,  ensijbrm, 
cuniform,  or  iver/geshaped,  &c.    The  surface  of  the  body 
is  termed  naked,  when  destitute  of  scales ;  scaly,  when 
furnished  with  scales  ;  smooth,  when  the  scales  are  with- 
out angles,  &c.;  lubricous,  when  provided  with  a  mucus; 
tuberculate,  when  covered  with  tubercles,  &c. ;  lori' 
cute,  or  mailed,  when  inclosed  in  a  hard  integument  5 
Jfisciate,  or  banded,  when  marked  with  transverse  zones 
from  the  back  to  the  belly ;  so  also  spinous,  striped,  reti- 
culate, or  chequered,  &c. 
Parts  of  the  Body.    The  parts  of  the  body  are  external  or 
internal.    The  external  are  the  Head,  Trunk,  and  Fins. 
Head.    The  head  is  always  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of 
body,  and  is  obtuse,  acute,  slanting,  actdeate,  unarmed. 
Sic.    To  the  head  belong  the  Mouth,  Nose,  Jaws,  Lips, 
Teeth,  Tongue,  Palate,  Eyes,  and  the  Branchial  Opercles, 
Membrane  and  Aperture. — The  mouth  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior, when  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  inferior, 
when  at  the  lower  part ;  vertical,  when  it  descends  per- 
pendicularly from  the  upper  part ;  horizontal,  when  it  is 
parallel  to  the  water  in  which  the  fish  swims;  oblique, 
when  it  is  neither  vertical  nor  horizontal. — The  nose,  or 
snout,  is  the  forepart  of  the  head,  and  is  cuspidate 
when  its  apex  terminates  in  a  sharp  point;  spatula- 
shaped,  when  its  extremity  is  flattened ;  triquetrous,  or 
tetraquetrous,  having  three  or  four  flat  sides ;  reflex, 
when  it  is  incurved  towards  the  belly. — 'Thejaios,  which 
are  always  two  in  number,  vary  in  respect  to  figure, 
proportion,  &c.  being  subulate,  or  awl-shaped ;  can- 
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nate,  or  keel-shaped;  dentate,  or  provided  with  teeth; 
naked,  not  covered  with  lips,  &c.  The  lips  are  not 
distinctly  visible  in  many  fishes,  and  are  either  of  a 
fleshy  or  a  bony  consistence  ;  they  are  distinguished 
into,  plicate,  or  consisting  of  folds;  retractile,  or  ca- 
pable of  being  drawn  in  or  out. — The  teeth  are  either 
acute,  obtuse,  serrate,  similar,  dissimilar,  &c.  —  The 
ton<yue  is  either  acute  or  obtuse  ;  hijid,  or  divided  into  two 
lobes ;  carinate,  or  ridged  on  the  surface ;  dentate,  or 
covered  with  teeth ;  papillous,  or  covered  with  fleshy 
points. — The  palate  is  smooth  when  destitute  of  teeth 
or  tubercles,  or  it  is  denticulate. — The  nostrils  are  mostly 
situated  before  the  eyes,  and  are  anterior  when  they  oc- 
cupy the  fore  part  of  the  rostrum,  or  snout ;  posterior 
when  they  occupy  the  base ;  superior  when  they  are  on 
the  crown  of  the  head ;  cylindrical  when  they  form  a 
tube ;  single,  or  solitary,  when  there  is  only  one  on  each 
side  the  head;  double  when  there  are  two. — The  eyes, 
which  are  two  in  number,  consist  of  two  principal  parts, 
namely,  the  pupil  and  the  iris  ;  besides  which  most  of 
them  have  a  firm  pellucid  membrane,  called  the  nictitant 
membrane,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  an  eyelid.  The 
eyes  are  said  to  be  covered,  semi-covered,  or  naked,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  furnished  or  otherwise  with  this 
membrane  ;  vertical,  or  lateral,  when  situated  on  the 
crown  or  the  sides  of  the  head  ;  binate  when  both  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  head ;  plane,  or  depressed,  when 
the  convexity  of  the  ball  does  not  rise  above  the  surface 
of  the  head  ;  convex  when  they  exceed  the  surface  ;  sa- 
liant  when  they  are  very  prominent. — The  branchial  oper- 
cles,  or  gill-covers,  are  scaly  or  bony  processes  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  head,  which  close  the  gills,  and  are 
simple  when  composed  of  a  single  piece;  diphyllous,  tri- 
phyllous,  &c.  when  composed  of  two,  three,  or  more 
pieces ;  ciliate,  having  the  margin  fringed ;  scabrous 
when  covered  with  asperities ;  striate,  or  marked  with 
hollow  lines ;  radiate  when  the  marks  run  like  rays,  &c. 
— The  branchial,  or  branchiostegous  membrane,  formed  of 
crooked  bony  substances,  lies  under  the  opercula,  to 
which  it  adheres,  and  is  capable  of  being  folded  or  ex- 
panded at  pleasure ;  it  is  either  patent,  i.  e.  projecting 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  opercula  ;  latent,  or  covered, 
according  as  it  is  more  or  less  concealed  under  them. — 
The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  a  cleft,  commonly  lateral, 
formed  by  means  of  the  gills,  and  closed  by  means  of 
the  opercula.  It  is  arcuate,  or  arched ;  operculaie 
when  quite  covered  by  the  opercles  ;  pipe-shaped,  in  the 
form  of  a  tube. — The  nape  is  the  hind  terminating  part 
of  the  head,  attached  to  the  first  vertebra  of  the  trunk, 
and  is  either  carinate,  i.  e.  sharply  angulated,  plane,  or 
sulcate,  &c. 

Trunk.  The  trunk  in  fishes  comprehends  all  the  body, 
from  the  nape  to  the  fins,  and  consists  of  the — Branchicc, 
or  Gills,  Throat,  Thorax,  Back,  Sides,  Abdomen,  La- 
teral Line,  Anus,  Tail,  and  Scales. — The  gills  are  formed 
mostly  of  four  unequal  bones,  furnished  with  small  soft 
appendages,  like  the  beards  of  a  feather,  and  generally 
of  a  red  colour.  They  are  aculeate  when  provided  with 
spines ;  denuded  when  wanting  opercles,  &c. — The  throat 
is  placed  between  the  branchial  apertures,  and  is  said  to 
be  sivelling  when  it  exceeds  the  level  of  the  body  ;  cari- 
nate when  angulated  underneath  ;  plajie  when  on  a  level 
with  the  thorax  and  head. — The  thorax  is  comprehended 
between  the  throat  and  the  pectoral  fin. — The  back, 
which  is  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  extends  from  the 
nape  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  It  is  apterygious  if  without 
fins ;  monopterygious,  dipterygious,  &c.  if  furnished  with  one 
or  two,  &c.  fins  ;  convex,  serrate,  &c. — The  sides  lie  be- 
tween the  back  and  the  abdomen. — The  abdomen  is  the 
under  part  of  the  trunk,  between  the  posterior  extremity 


of  the  thorax  and  the  origin  of  the  tail ;  It  is  either  ca- 
rinate, serrate,  or  plane.  —  The  lateral  line  is  a  line 
formed  by  tubercles  or  lines  running  along  the  sides,  and 
terminating  at  the  fins ;  it  is  either  straight,  curved, 
broken,  obliterated,  double,  &c. — The  amis,  or  vent,  is 
the  external  orifice  of  the  rectum,  which  h  jugular  when 
situated  under  the  branchial  opercles  ;  pectoral  when 
under  the  gills;  remote  when  distant  from  the  head; 
mean  equally  near  the  head  and  the  tail. —  The  tail  is  the 
solid  part  of  the  trunk,  which  is  either  round,  carinate, 
muricate,  or  apterygious,  &c.  —  The  scales  are  cartila- 
ginous integuments,  which  are  oval;  orbiculate,  i.e. 
nearly  round ;  smooth ;  ciliate,  i.  e.  set  with  setaceous 
processes;  serrate,  i.  e.  toothed  like  a  saw;  imbricate, 
when  the  scales  partly  cover  one  another,  &c. 
Fins.  The  Fins  consist  of  several  bony  rays,  connected 
together  by  a  tender  membrane ;  they  are  denominated, 
according  to  their  position,  Dorsal,  Pectoral,  Ventral, 
Anal,  or  Caudal. — The  dorsal  Jins  are  situated  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  between  the  head  and  the  tail, 
and  vary  in  number;  whence  called  monopterygious,  dip- 
terygious, &c. ;  they  are  said  to  be  jieshy  when  covered 
with  a  thick  skin  or  muscular  substance ;  and  ramenta- 
cenus  when  furnished  with  filamentous  appendages,  &c. — 
The  pectoral  Jins  are  situated  on  each  side,  about  the 
aperture  of  the  gills,  and  are  solitary,  double,  or  altoge- 
ther wanting. — The  ventral  Jins  are  placed  in  the  under 
part  of  the  fish,  and  are  abdominal,  jugular,  thoracic, 
tkc.  according  to  their  situation. — The  anal  Jin  is  placed 
between  the  anus  and  the  caudal  fin,  and  is  bifurcate, 
or  two-forked ;  coalescing,  i.  e.  united  with  the  caudal 
fin  ;  longitudinal,  extending  from  the  anus  to  the  tail ; 
posterior  when  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  near  the 
caudal  fin. — The  caudal  Jin  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  and  is  egual  or  entire  when  its  rays  are  of 
equal  length  ;  lanceolate  when  the  middle  rays  are  the 
largest ;  emarginate  when  they  are  the  shortest ;  coales- 
cing, cuspidate,  setijerous,  &c. 

Internal  Parts. 

The  internal  part  comprehends  the  organs,  viscera,  bones, 
muscles,  and  vessels. 

Organs  and  viscera.  The  principal  organs  and  viscera  dis- 
tinguishable in  fishes  are,  the  Brain,  (Esophagus  or 
Gullet,  Stomach,  Swimming  or  Air-Bladder,  Heart,  In- 
testines, Liver,  Gall-Bladder,  Spleen,  Urinary-Bladder, 
Kidneys,  Diaphragm,  Peritonaeum,  and  Ova.  Fishes 
have  no  external  organ  of  hearing,  and,  as  has  been  ge- 
nerally supposed,  also  none  internal ;  but  modern  natu- 
ralists conceive  that  they  have  found  indisputable  traces 
of  this  organ  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  at  some  distance  be- 
hind the  eyes  of  some  fishes,  as  the  skate,  cod-fish,  &c. 
Those  who  deny  the  sense  of  hearing  to  fishes  suppose 
they  perceive  sounds  through  the  medium  of  their  feel- 
ing, which  is  affected  by  the  vibratory  motion  that 
sounds  occasion  in  the  water.. — The  brain  is  a  small 
organ,  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  surrounded  by  a 
frothy  matter,  resembling  saliva.  In  this  region  the 
optic  and  olfactory  nerves  are  easily  discovered, — The 
cesophagus,  or  gullet,  is  very  short,  and  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  stomach,  which  is  a  membranous 
sack  divided  into  two  lobes. — The  sivimming,  or  air- 
bladder,  otherwise  called  the  sound,  is  an  oblong  white 
membranous  bag,  in  which  is  contained  a  quantity  of 
elastic  air.  This  organ  lies  close  to  the  back-bone,  near 
a  red  glandular  substance,  and  has  a  strong  muscular 
coat,  by  which  it  can  occasionally  contract  itself  The 
flat-fish  are  unprovided  with  this  bladder. — The  heart  is 
a  viscus  of  a  triangular  form,  with  the  base  downwards, 
and  apex  upwards,  consisting  of  one  auricle  and  one 
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ventricle.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  membrane,  v^hich  is  called 
the  pericardium. — The  intestines  are  in  general  very  short, 
making  only  three  turns,  the  last  of  which  terminates  in 
a  common  outlet,  or  vent. — The  liver  is  remarkably 
large,  lies  commonly  altogether  on  the  left  side,  and 
contains  a  great  proportion  of  oil  or  fat. — The  gall- 
bladder is  oval,  and  lies  under  the  right  side  of  the  liver. 
It  communicates  with  the  stomach  or  intestines  by  means 
of  the  cystic  duct  and  the  choledochic  canal. — The 
spleen,  which  varies  in  form  and  colour,  is  situated  near 
the  back-bone,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  alternate  con- 
striction and  dilatation  of  the  air-bladder. — The  urinari/- 
hladder  is  distinguishable  in  most  fishes,  being  of  an 
oval  form,  and  terminating  under  the  tail. — The  kidneys 
are  two  flat  bodies,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  the  length  of  the  abdomen. — The  diaphragm 
is  a  white  and  shining  membrane  which  separates  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen. — The  peritonceum  is  a  thin 
membrane,  of  a  blackisli  colour,  that  invests  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen. — The  oxm,  or  roe,  in  the  females,  are 
disposed  into  two  large  oblong  bodies,  one  on  each  side 
the  abdomen  ;  and  the  milt,  or  soft  roe,  in  the  male, 
appears  in  a  similar  form  in  the  same  part. 
Bones.  The  bones  which  constitute  the  skeleton  of  a  fish 
may  be  divided  into  those  of  the  Head,  Thorax,  Abdo- 
men, and  Fins. — The  head  contains  a  vast  number  of 
bones,  even  as  many  as  eighty  in  the  perch ;  those  of  the 
skull  are  the  principal ;  besides  which  are  the  bones  of 
the  palate,  the  jaw-bones,  the  opercular  bones,  &c. — 
The  thorax  is  a  cavity  formed  by  the  sternum,  or  back- 
bone, the  vertebrcE,  clavicles,  and  scapidce. — The  abdo- 
men is  encompassed  by  the  ribs  and  ossa  pelvis,  which 
defend  the  viscera. — The  tail  is  composed  of  certain 
bones,  which  terminate  the  vertebral  column  ;  and  the 
Jins  consist  of  an  intertexture  of  ossicles  and  firm  mem- 
branes. 

Muscles.  The  principal  muscles  in  fish  are  the  two  lateral 
muscles,  which  proceed  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  along 
the  side,  which  have  also  transverse  muscles  that  are  si- 
milar and  parallel.  The  caudal  and  pectoral  fins  have 
four  muscles  each ;  namely,  two  erectors  and  two  de- 
pressors. Each  ventral  fin  has  three  muscles,  one  erector 
and  two  depressors. — The  carinal  muscles  of  the  back  and 
tail  are  slendei-,  and  closely  united,  their  number  being 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  dorsal  fins.  Fishes,  for/  ex- 
ample, having  one  dorsal  fin  have  one  pair  of  carinal 
muscles  ;  those  with  two  dorsal  fins  have  three  pair,  &C. 
— The  interspinons  muscles  are  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
raise  and  depress  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  of  which  there 
are  four  to  each  interspinons  ray ;  namely,  two  erectors 
and  two  depressors. 

Vessels,  8fc.  The  principal  vessels  are,  the — Aorta,  an 
artery  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  sends 
out  numerous  branches  to  the  gills,  and  is  afterwards 
subdivided  into  very  minute  ramifications. — The  sinus 
venosus,  which  communicates  with  the  auricle  by  a  large 
aperture,  and  receives  at  the  other  end  three  large 
trunks  of  other  veins  ;  besides  these  are  the  lacteals  and 
lymphatics,  which,  together  with  the  thoracic  duct,  &c. 
form  a  network  about  the  heart,  and  in  other  parts. 

Classification  of  Fishes. 
The  systematic  arrangement  of  fishes  was  reserved  for 
Linnaeus,  previous  to  whose  age  no  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject had  done  much  more  than  describe  the  different 
kinds  of  fish.  The  Linnean  Orders,  which  were  four  in 
number,  were  instituted  from  the  absence,  presence,  or 
situation  of  the  ventral  or  belly  fins,  which  were  consi- 
dered by  him  to  be  analogous  to  the  feet  in  quadrupeds : 
they  are  denominated  Apodal,  Jugular,  Abdominal,  and 
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Thoracic. — The  apodal  comprehend  those  fish  which  are 
destitute  of  ventral  fins,  as  the  Eel,  Gymnote,  Wolf-fish, 
Sword-fish,  &c. — The  jugular  fishes  have  the  ventral  fins 
placed  more  forward  than  the  pectoral,  or  breast  fins,  as 
the  Haddock,  Blenny,  &c. — The  thoracic  fishes  have 
their  ventral  fins  situated  immediately  under  the  pectoral 
ones,  as  the  Bull-Head,  Band-Fish,  Remora,  &c. — 
The  abdominal  fishes  have  the  ventral  fins  situated  be- 
hind or  beyond  the  pectoral  fins,  as  in  the  Barbel,  the 
Carp,  the  Pike,  the  Salmon,  the  Flying  Fish,  &c.  Mo- 
dern naturalists  have  added  a  fifth  order  to  these  by 
transferring  the  cartilaginous  fishes  from  the  Class  Am- 
phibia, where  they  had  been  placed  by  Linnaeus,  under 
the  name  of  nantes,  from  the  supposition  that  they  had 
both  lungs  and  gills,  a  supposition  which  has  since  been 
found  to  be  incorrect;  they  are  called  cartilaginous  be- 
cause they  have  a  cartilaginous  instead  of  a  bony  ske- 
leton, as  the  Shark,  the  Ray,  the  Angler,  Pipe-Fisb, 
Sucker,  [vide  Plates  No.  I.  II.  (-tS,  ii),  and  Anirnal 
Kingdom'] 

Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

Plate  No.  I  (43). 

Order  L  Apodal  Fishes.  Fig.  1.  The  Conger  Eel,  having 
no  ventral  fin ;  a  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  united  with  the 
tail. — Fig.  2.  The  Tricliiurus  lepturus ,  or  Silver  Trichiure, 
with  the  dorsal  fin  extending  from  the  head  almost  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail. — Fig.  3.  The  Electric  Gym- 
note. — Fig.  4.  Stylephorus  chordatus,  with  its  lengthened 
snout  retractile  towards  the  head  by  means  of  a  mem- 
brane.— Fig.  5.  Odontognathus,  having  a  mouth  furnished 
with  a  strong  moveable  lamina,  or  process,  on  each  side 
the  upper  jaw. — Fig.  6.  The  Sword-Fish,  with  an  ensi- 
form  snout.  Order  II.  Jugular  Fishes.  Fig.  7.  The 
Haddock,  having  a  the  pectoral  fins  ;  b  the  ventral  fins  ; 
c  the  anal  fins ;  d  the  caudal  fin,  or  the  tail ;  e  dorsal 
fins;y  bony  opercles,  or  gill-covers  ;  g  branchiostegous 
rays,  and  their  membranes ;  h  lateral,  or  side  line. — 
Fig.  8.  The  Ocellated  Blenny.  Order  III.  Thoracic 
Fishes.  Fig.  9.  Father  Lasher,  having  a  the  ventral  fins 
placed  beneath,  b  the  pectoral  fins. — Fig.  10.  Common 
Band- Fish. 

Plate  No.  II  (44). 

Order  III.  Thoracic  Fishes  continued.  Fig.  1.  The  Echi- 
neis  Remora,  or  Indian  Remora. — Fig.  2.  The  Trichopus, 
having  ventral  fins,  with  two  extremely  long  filaments. 
Order  IV.  Abdominal  Fishes.  Fig.  3.  The  Cyprinus 
barbus,  or  Barbel,  having  a  the  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
hind ;  b  the  pectoral  fins ;  c  the  cirri,  or  bearded  ap- 
pendages, one  on  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  one  on 
each  side  the  nose. — Fig.  4.  Exococtus  volitans,  or  the 
Flying  Fish,  having  pectoral  fins  almost  as  long  as  the 
body.  Order  V.  Cartilaginous  Fishes.  Fig.  5.  The 
Picked  Shark,  or  Dog-Fish,  having  a  the  lateral  aper- 
tures.— Fig.  6.  Squalus  vulpes,  or  the  Long-tailed  Shark. 
— Fig.  7.  The  Lophius  piscatorius,  or  Common  Angler. 
— Fig.  8.  Raia  clavata,  the  Thornbacked  Ray. — Fig.  9. 
Syngnathus  barbatus,  the  Longer  Pipe-Fish. — Fig.  10. 

ICHTHYOME'THIA  (^Bot.)  the  Psidia  erithina  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ICHTHYO'SIS  {Med.)  from  '^x^vcc,  the  scale  of  a  fish ;  a  dis- 
ease in  the  skin  when  it  is  harsh,  dry,  and  scaly. 

ICI'CLE  [Her.)  a  beai-ing  in  an  escutcheon,  which  is  other- 
wise called  a  gutty. 

I'CON  {Paint.)  UXM1,  a  picture,  or  representation  of  a  thing. 

I'CONISM  {Rhet.)  tiWior^o?,  a  figure  of  speech  which  con- 
sists in  representing  a  thing  to  the  life, 
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I'CONOCLAST  (Ecc.)  iUo^t>K^a.<;\c,,  ivmaiy^m,  an  image,  and 

.  y-xka,  to  break  ;  i.  e.  a  breaker  or  demolisher  of  images,  a 
name  given  to  some  of  the  Greek  emperors. 

ICONO'GllAFHY  {Lit)  uy.cvoyfcc<p/i>i,  from  uy.l>%  an  image, 
and  ■)(^<pa,  to  describe;  a  description  by  means  of  images. 

ICOSAE'DRON  (Genm.)  iUaykih^y,  a  regular  solid  body, 
bounded  by  20  equal  triangles,  having  20  equal  sides. 

ICOSA'NDRIA  {Bot)  from  n'^oiri,  twenty,  and  i,f ,  a  hus- 
band ;  the  name  of  the  twelfth  Class  in  the  Linnean  system, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  twenty  stamens,  or  more,  growing  on  the  in- 
side of  the  calyx,  not  on  the  receptacle.    The  situation, 

.  and  not  the  number  of  the  stamens,  is  here  to  be  observed ; 
also  that  the  calyx  is  monophyllous,  and  concave.  There 
are  eight  Orders  in  this  Class,  namely,  Monoriynia,  Digi/- 
nia,  Trigijnia,  Tetrngijnia,  Pentagynia,  Odogtpiia,  Deca- 
gynia,  Folygynin,  which  contain  the  following  genera — 
Cactus,  Melon  Thistle,  Torch  Thistle. —  Cereus,  Indian  Fig. 
— Philadelphus,  Syringa. — Myrtus,M.yxi\e. — P?i«/c«, Pome- 
granate.— Amygdala,  Almond.-~7-'rM«)(5,  Plum,  Cherry. — 
CratcEgiis,  Hawthorn. —  Sorbns,  Service.  —  Pyriis,  Pear, 
Apple,  Quince. — Mespilus,  Medlar. — Rosa,  Rose. — Ridms, 
Raspberry,  Bramble. — Potentilla,  Cinquefoil. — Calycanthus, 
All-Spice,  &c.  &c. 

I'CRIUiM  {Ant.)  I'xp-.oii,  a  cross  set  upon  one's  tomb. 

ICTE'RIAS  (Mill.)  a  stone  or  gem,  recommended  by  Pliny 
against  the  jaundice.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

ICTERI'TIA  (Med.)  vide  Iderus. 

I'CTERUS  {Med.)  Ikti^cc,  the  jaundice,  a  disease  which  turns 
the  skin  yellow.  Aret.  Chron.  Morb.  1.  1,  c.  15  ;  Gal.  de 
Symptom.  Differ,  c.  4;  Aet.  Tetrab.  3,  serm.  2,  c.  17; 
Paul.  jEginet.  1,  3,  c.  50. 

Icterus  is  placed  by  Cullen  in  his  Nosology  as  a  genus  of 
diseases,  Class  Cachexice,  Order  Impetigines. 

IDENTITA'TE  mmiinis  {Law)  an  ancient  but  obsolete  writ 

•  that  lay  for  one  taken  and  arrested  in  any  personal  action, 
and  committed  to  prison  for  another  man  of  the  same  name ; 
which  writ  was  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
whether  he  were  the  same  person  against  whom  the  action 
was  brought  or  not. 

IDES  {Ant.)  vide  Idus. 

IDIOCRA'SIA  {Med.)  the  proper  temperament  and  disposi- 
tion of  a  thing. 

I'DIOM  (Gram.)  l^iij^a,  from  I'Ao;,  proper,  or  peculiar;  a 
phrase  or  manner  of  expression  peculiar  to  any  language. 

I'DIOPATHY  {Phy)  iS'^oiu^au,  from  TJio?,  proper,  and  wiyjoc,, 
affection ;  the  peculiar  affection  which  one  has  for  any 
thing. 

IDIOPATHY  {Med.)  a  primary  or  original  disease,  which  nei- 
ther depends  on,  nor  proceeds  from,  any  other. 

IDIOSYN'CRASY  {Med.)  !,^ioa-vyKpy.<rlx,  a  temperament  pe- 
culiar to  any  animal  body,  whereby  it  has,  either  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health,  a  peculiar  inclination  to,  or  aversion  from, 
particular  things. 

IDIO'TA  inquirendo  de  {Larv)  a  writ  or  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  a  person's  mind. 

I'DIOTISM  {Gram.)  the  same  as  Idiom. 

IDIOTRO'PIA  {Med.)  vide  Idiosyncrasy. 

I'DOCRASE  {Min.)  the  name  of  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  hya- 
cinth kind. 

IDO'NEUM  se  facere  {Lata)  to  purge  oneself  by  oath  of  a 
crime  of  which  one  is  accused.    Leg.  H.  1,  c.  15. 

IDOU-MOU'LLI  {Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  which  grows  seventy 
feet  high,  and  bears  a  sort  of  plum. 

IDUS  (Ant.)  the  Ides,  the  eighth  day,  or  eight  days  in 
every  Roman  month,  that  immediately  follows  the  Nones : 
it  is  so  called  because  iduat,  that  is  dividit,  divides  the 
month  into  equal  parts  ;  whence  it  is  called  by  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus  ^ixof^yfitSa,  ifjuifxv,  the  dissecting  day.  These 
days  were  held  sacred  to  Jupiter,  according  to  Ovid. 
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Ovid.  Fast.  I  1,  v.  56. 


Idibus  alba  Jovi  grand'wr  agna  cadit. 

And  on  these  days  usurers  received  their  interest.  Dionys. 
Antiq.  1,  9;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Sign//.;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1, 
c.  15. 

I'DYLL  {Poet.)  a'^u^iXiov,  a  little  pastoral  poem,  treating  of 

shepherds  and  shepherdesses. 
ICANA'TES  {Mil.)  soldiers  posted  round  the  outside  gates 

of  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 
JEA'R-ROPE  {Mar.)  a  piece  of  hawser  fastened  to  the  main 

and  fore-yard,  to  help  to  hoist  up  the  yard,  and  to  keep 

tlie  yards  from  falling  if  the  tyes  should  break. 
JECORA'RIA         {Anat.)  the  hepatic  vein. 
JE'CUR  {Anat.)  the  liver. — Jecur  uterinum,  another  name 

for  the  placenta. 
JEE  {Palit.)  a  title  of  respect  in  India. 
JEER  {Mar.)  vide  Jear. 

JEHO'VAH  {Bibl.)  nin',  the  proper  name  of  the  Most  High 
in  the  Hebrew,  denoting  Him  who  is,  who  was,  and  who  is 
to  come. 

JE'JUNUM  intestinum  {Anat.)  the  second  portion  of  the 
small  intestines ;  so  called  because  it  is  mostly  found 
empty. 

JE'LLOPPED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  wattles  of  a  cock. 

JE'LLY  {Chem.)  that  part  of  any  liquid,  as  the  juice  of  fruits, 
&c.  which  has  coagulated  into  a  tremulous  soft  substance. 
This  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
hot ;  and  when  the  solution  cools  it  again  coagulates  into 
the  form  of  a  jelly.  When  long  boiled  it  loses  the  property 
of  gelatinizing,  and  becomes,  when  cooled,  analogous  to 
mucilage. 

JE'MIDAR  {Alil.)  a  black  officer,  who  has  the  same  rank  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

JENIZER-EFFE'NDI  {Mil.)  an  appointment  among  the 
Turks,  similar  to  that  of  provost-marshal  in  the  European 
armies. 

JE'NNETS  {Man.)  a  sort  of  Spanish  horses. 

JEO'FAIL  (Law)  is  when  a  cause  or  issue  is  so  badly  pleaded 
or  joined  that  there  can  be  no  proceeding  without  error. 

JER'BOA  {Zool.)  an  animal,  much  resembling  the  dormouse, 
which  makes  prodigious  bounds  by  means  of  its  long  hind- 
legs,  and  uses  its  fore-paws  to  carry  food  to  its  mouth  ;  it 
is  the  Dipus  of  Linnaeus, 

JER'GUER  {Law)  an  officer  of  the  custom  house  who  over- 
sees the  waiters. 

JE'RKIN  {(his.)  from  the  Saxon  cypcel;  a  short  upper  coat. 

Jerkin  {Falcon.)  a  male  hawk. 

JE'RSEY-COMB  {Her.)  a  bearing  used  by  the  wool-combers. 
JERU'SALEM,  Cross  of  {Her.)  another  name  for  the  Cross 
crosslet. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  {Bot.)  the  Helianthus  tuberosus  o(  hin- 
naeus,  an  annual. — Jerusalem  Cowslip,  a  species  of  the 
Pulmonaria. — Jerusalem  Sage,  the  Phlomis  fruticosa. 

JE'SSAMIN  {Bot.)  a  shrub  bearing  sweet-scented  flowers, 
the  Jasminum  of  Linnaeus. 

JE'SSANT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  lion  or  beast 
when  erected  over  two  or  more  colours,  as 
"  He  beareth  argent  a  chief  ermine,  a  lion 
rampant  jessant  azure,  by  the  name  of 
Trotter." 

Jessant  also  signifies  shooting  forth,  as  vege- 
tables spring  or  shoot  out,  and  is  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  fleur-de-lis,  as  "  Field  sable, 
three  leopards'  faces  jessant  fleurs-de-lis,  or, 
by  the  name  of  Morley,  Sussex." 

JESSE  {Archceol.)  a  large  brass  candlestick, 
with  many  sconces,  hanging  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  choir. 

JESSED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  hawk  or  falcon  having 
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jesses  or  straps  of  leather  to  tie  the  bells  on  the  legs, 

which  are  generally  of  a  different  tincture. 
JE'SSES  (Her.)  leather  thongs  used  to  tie  the  bells  on  the 

legs  of  the  hawk  or  falcon. 
JESUITA'RUM  Pulvis  {Med.)  anothername  for  Peruvian 

Bark. 

JE'SUITS  (Ecc.)  a  religious  order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  soldier,  and  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Paul  III.  in  1540. 

Jesuit's  Bark  (Med.)  the  Peruvian  Bark,  so  called  because 
it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Jesuits ;  it  is 
the  Cinchona  officinalis  of  Linnajus. 

JET  (Min.)  a  deep  black  sort  of  bitumen. 

Jet  d'Eau  (Mech.)  the  pipe  of  a  fountain  which  throws  up 
the  water  into  the  air. 

JE'TSAM  (Lain)  any  thing  thrown  out  of  a  ship  which  is 
in  danger  of  a  wreck. 

JE'WEL  Office  {Law)  an  office  where  the  King's  plate  is 
fashioned,  weighed,  and  delivered  out  by  the  warrant  of 
the  lord  chamberlain ;  also  the  place  where  the  regal 
ornaments  are  deposited, 

JEWE'LLER  (Com.)  one  who  works  or  deals  in  jewels. 

JEWS-MA'LLOW  {Bot.)  the  Corchorus  olitorius  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

JE'WS-STONE  (Min.)  an  extraneous  fossil  being  the  ele- 
vated spine  of  a  very  large  egg-shaped  sea-urchin  petrified 
by  lying  in  the  earth. 

IGBUCA'INI  (Bot.)  a  Brazilian  tree,  bearing  a  fruit  like  a 
small  apple.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

IGNA'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  filaments  five;  anthers  five. —  Pist. 
germ  ovate  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  slender. — Per.  berrt/ 
large ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  Ignatia  amara,  seu 
Strychnos,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Ignatia  longijlora, 
native  of  Guiana,  &c. 

I'GNIS  Judicium  (Archceol.)  the  old  judicial  trial  by  fire. 

Ignis  actualis  (Surg.)  actual  fire  that  burns  at  the  first  touch, 
as  fire  itself,  or  heated  iron ;  in  distinction  from  Ignis 
potential  is. — Ignis  Persicus,  a  gangrene. 

Ignis  sacer  (Med.)  the  disease  vulgarly  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Anthony's  fire. — Ignis  sylvestris,  a  sort  of  pimple, 
otherwise  called  phlyctcena. 

Ignis  fatuus  (Phy.)  a  fiery  meteor,  vulgarly  known  by  the 
names  of  JVill-with-a-ivisp,  or  Jack-voith-a-lanthorn.  It  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  summer  nights,  and  consists  of  a  viscous 
substance,  or  fat  exhalation,  which,  being  kindled  in  the 
air,  reflects  a  thin  flame  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
a  lighted  candle. 

Ignis  Reverberii  (Chem.)  a  reverberatory  fire,  the  flame  of 
which  beats  back  upon  the  vessel. — Ignis  Rotce,  wheel-fire, 
when  the  flames  cover  the  copper,  or  melting  pot,  entirely 
over,  both  round  the  sides  and  at  the  top. — Ignis  Suppres- 
sionis,  a  fire  above  the  sand,  sometimes  made  use  of  in  che- 
mical operations. 

IGNITE'GIUM  (Archcsol.)  another  name  for  the  curfew, 
[vide  Curfew'] 

IGNI'TION  (C/ie>w.)  1.  The  act  of  kindling,  setting  on  fire,  or 

being  on  fire.    2.  The  application  of  fire  to  metals  till  they 

become  red-hot  without  melting. 
IGNOllA'MUS  (Law)  i.e.  we  know  not;  words  used  by 

the  Grand  Jury  on  any  bill  of  information  which  they 

throw  out  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 
JILL  (Com.)  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

I'LECH  (Alch.)  a  term  used  by  Paracelsus  to  denote  a  first 
principle. 

I'LEUM  (Anat.)  itMlv,  the  third  intestine,  which  begins 
where  the  Jejunum  ends,  and  is  so  called  from  h'Mv,  to 
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involve,  from  its  many  and  complicated  folds.    Aret.  de 

Cans,  et  Sig.  Acut.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  6 ;  Cels.  1,  4,  c.  1 1  :  Act. 

de  Meth.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  21 
I'LEUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  the  Iliac  Passion. 
I'LEX  (Bot.)  in  Greek  ^plio?,  a  tree  very  nearly  allied  to 

the  oak,  but  with  an  aculeate  leaf.     Theophrast.  Hist. 

Plant.  1.  3,  c.  16;  Pliii.  1.  16,  c.  6 ;  Gal.  de  Alim'. 

Jac.  1.  6. 

Ilex,  Holly,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4* 
Tetrandria,  Order  3  Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  four-toothed.  —  CoR. 
one-petalled.— Stam. /^amew^s  four;  anthers  small. — 
ViST.germ  roundish;  styles  none;  stigmas  four, — Per. 
berry  roundish  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  or  shrubs,  as  the — Ilex 
aquifolium,  seu  Agrifolium,  Common  Holly. — Ilex  Cas- 
sine,  seu  Aquifolium,  Dahoon  Holly, — Ilex  vomitoria, 
seu  Cassine,   South  Sea  Tea,  or  Evergreen  Cassine, 
native  of  West  Florida.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Baiih.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb. ;  Pari:  Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Il  EX  is  also  the  Hippomanc  spinosa  of  Linnxus. 
I'LIA  (Anat.)  xinaini;,  the  flanks,  or  that  part  in  which  are 
enclosed  the  small  intestines,  so  called,  in  the  Greek,  be- 
cause it  is  hollow  and  empty.    Rujf.  Ephes.  de  Appellat. 
Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  1.5;  Gal.  Com.  2.  in  Hippocrat. 
Koir'  I'iirf. ;  Cels.  1.  4,  C.  1. 
I'LIAC  Arteries  (Anat.)  the  arteries  formed  by  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  aorta  near  the  last  lumbar  vertebrce. — Iliac  Re- 
gion, the  side  of  the  abdomen  between  the  ribs  and  the 
hips. 

Iliac  Passion  (Med.)  a  disease  called  by  Caelius  Aure- 
lianus  Tormentum,  which  consists  in  an  inversion  of  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  so  that  their  contents  are 
thrown  up  by  vomiting.  It  is  considered  by  some  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  colic.  Aret.  de  Cans,  et  Sign.  Morb. 
Acut.  1.  2,  c,  6;  Cels.  1.  4,  c.  13;  Ccel.  Aurel.  de  Acut, 
Morb.  1.  3,  c.  17. 

ILI'ACUS  internus  (Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  thigh  which 
serves  to  assist  the  psoa  magnus  in  bending  the  thigh  and 
bringing  it  forward. 

ILI'NGOS  (Med.)  a  vertigo,  or  giddiness, 

I'LION  (Anat.)  vide  Ileum. 

I'LIOS  (Med.)  vide  Iliac  Passion. 

ILI'PPE  (Bot.)  the  Bassia  longifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

I'LIUM  Os  (Anat.)  xxyomv  o?i«,  from  Ilia,  the  small  intee- 
tines ;  the  Haunch  Bone,  so  named  because  it  supports  the 
Ilia.  It  is  the  superior  portion  of  the  Os  Innominatum, 
which,  in  the  foetus,  is  a  distinct  bone.  Ruff.  Ephes.  de 
Appellat.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  I.  1,  c.  15;  Gal.  de  Ossib. 
c.  20;  Gor.  Def.  Med. 

I'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Callicai-pa  tomentosa  of  Linnaeus. 

ILLE'CEBRA  (Bot.)  the  Sedum  acre  of  Linnaeus. 

ILLECE'BRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  C\ais  5  Pentan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor,  .... 
— St AU.  filaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ 
ovate  ;  stigma  simple.  —  Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds 
single. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — IllecC' 
brum  cymosum,  seu  Polygonum. — Illecebrum  capitatum^ 
seu  Herniaria,  native  of  Provence. — Illecebrum  achy- 
rantha,  seu  Achyranthes,  Creeping  Illecebrum,  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres. — Illecebrum  sessile,  Gomphrena,  Alter- 
nanthera,  Amaranthus,  Olus,  seu  Coluppa,  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  But  the  Illecebrum  lanatum,  Woolly  Illece- 
brum ;  and  the  Illecebrum  aristatum.  Bearded  Illece- 
brum, are  biennials  :  and  the  Illecebrum  sanguinolentum, 
seu  Verbena,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  is  a  perennial. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist.  Tourn.  Inst. 
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ILLEGITIMATE  {Latv)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  child  that 

is  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 
ILLI'CIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 

Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
many. — St  am.  Jilaments  many;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germs  many ;  stigmas  oblong. — Per.  capsules  several ; 
seeds  ovate. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Illicium  anisatum, 
Zingi,  seu  Somo,  Yellow-flowered  Aniseed  Tree,  native 
of  China. — Illicium  Jloridanum,  Red-flowered  Aniseed 
Tree,  native  of  Florida. 
ILLINCTUS  {Med.)  an  electuary. 

ILLIQUA'TION  (Chem.)  the  act  of  melting  one  thing  down 

into  another, 
I'LLOS  {Anat.)  the  Eye. 
ILLO'SIS  (Med.)  a  distortion  of  the  eyes. 
ILLO'TI  Pisces  (Nat.)  fishes  that  smell  and  taste  of  mud. 
TO  ILLU'MINATE  {Paint.)  to  lay  colours  on  maps  and 

prints;  to  gild  the  initial  letters  of  manuscripts. 
ILLU'MINATIVE  lunar  month  {Astron.)  the  space  of  time 

in  which  the  moon  is  visible  between  one  conjunction  and 

another. 

ILLUTAME'NTUM  {Med.)  an  ancient  form  of  an  external 
medicine,  like  the  ceroma  with  which  the  limbs  of  wrestlers 
and  others  were  rubbed,  especially  after  bathing. 

ILLUTA'TIO  {Med.)  the  besmearing  any  part  of  the  body 
with  mud  with  the  view  of  heating,  drying,  and  dis- 
cussing. 

I'LLYS  {Med.)  a  person  whose  eyes  are  distorted. 
ILU-MU'LLU  {Bot.)  the  Spinijex  squarrosus  of  Linnasus. 
I'LY  {Bot.)  the  Arundo  bamhos. 

I'LYS  {Med.)  ixv^,  the  faeces  of  wine;  an  epithet  for  the 

sediment  in  stools  resembling  wine  lees. 
I'M  AGE  {Opt.)  the  spectre,  or  appearance  of  an  object, 

made  either  by  reflection  or  refraction. 
IMAGINA'RII  {Ant.)  soldiers  who  were  so  only  in  name 

without  doing  any  duty ;  also  those  who  carried  the 

pictures  of  the  emperors  painted  on  the  standards.  Veget. 

1.  2,  c.  7. 

IMA'GINARY  Quantities  {Algeb.)  or  impossible  Quantities, 
the  even  roots  of  negative  quantities,  such  as  V  —  « 
or  */  ~  '^■'j  which,  as  it  cannot  be  found,  is  called 
imaginary,  or  impossible. — Imaginary  Roots  of  an  equation, 
those  roots  or  values  of  an  equation  whicli  contain  an 
imaginary  quantity. 

IMA'GINES  {Ant.)  images,  or  portraits,  representing  their 
ancestors,  which  the  nobility  of  Rome  kept  in  their  galleries, 
or  under  the  porches  of  their  houses,  in  wooden  cases  for 
the  purpose.  Polyh.  1.  6,  c.  57  ;  Cic.  in  Pison.  c.  1  ;  Senec, 
de  Benef.  L  3,  c.  28  ;  Val.  Max.  1.5,  c.  8. 

IMA'GINING  the  King's  Death  {Law)  is  high  treason  ac- 
cording to  the  statute  of  the  25  Ed.  3,  stat.  5,  c.  2. 

IMAGINIS  Jus  {Ant.)  vide  Jus. 

TO  IMBA'LM  {Mech.)  to  anoint  a  dead  body  with  certain 

drugs  or  spices  in  order  to  preserve  it. 
IMBA'RGO  {Mar.)  vide  Embargo. 

IMBA'SING  the  Money  {Law)  mixing  the  specie  with  an 

alloy  below  the  standard. 
IMBA'TTLED  {Her.)  vide  CrenelU. 
I'MBER  {Orn.)  a  species  of  Colymbus. 
TO  IMBE'ZZLE  {Law)  to  waste,  consume,  or  take  to  one's 

private  use  things  committed  to  one's  trust. 
IMBIBITION  {Chem.)  an  eager  drinking,  or  soaking  in  of 

any  fluid. 

IMBO'RDURING  {Her.)  is  when  the  field,  and  circumfer- 
ence  of  the  field,  are  both  of  one  metal  colour,  or  furr. 

IMBO'SSED  {Sport.)  a  deer  is  said  to  be  imbossed  when 
she  is  so  hard  pursued  that  she  foams  at  the  mouth. 

IMBO'WED  {Her.)  vide  Embowed. 
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IMBRACERY  {LaHu)  vide  Embracery. 

IMBRICA'TUS  {Bot:)  imbricated,  an  epithet  for  leaves 

that  are  hollowed  within  like  an  imbrex,  or  gutter-tile. 
IMBROCA'DO  {Com.)  cloth  of  gold  or  silver. 
I'MBROCUS  {Archceol.)  a  drain,  or  water-course. 
IMBRU'ED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  bloody,  as 

spears'  heads,  &c.  when  spotted  with  blood. 
I'MITATIVES  {Gram.)  verbs  which  express  imitation  or 

likeness,  as  patrissare,  to  take  after  the  father,  &c. 
IMITA'ZIONE  (Mus.)  a  term  in  music  books  denoting  a 

particular  way  of  composition,  wherein  each  part  is  made 

to  imitate  the  other. 
IMMATU'RE  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  juices  or  humours 

of  the  animal  body  that  are  not  sufficiently  digested  or 

concocted. 

IMME'RSION  (Phy.)  the  dipping  or  plunging  any  body  in 
a  fluid. 

IMME'RSION  {Chem.)  the  dipping  any  metal  in  some 

corrosive  matter  to  reduce  it  to  a  powder. 
IMME'RSION  of  a  Star  or  Planet  (Astran.)  is  when  a  star 

or  planet  comes  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  hid  in  the  rays  of 

that  luminary. 

Immersion  denotes  also  the  beginning  of  an  eclipse,  or  an 
occultation,  when  any  part  of  the  body  begins  to  dis- 
appear. 

Immersion  {Med.)  is  the  method  of  preparing  medicines  by 
steeping  them  in  water  to  take  away  some  quality,  or 
ill-taste. 

IMMOLA'TIO  (Ant.)  a  ceremony,  used  in  the  Roman  sacri- 
fices, of  throwing  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  salt,  or 
frankincense.    Cic.  de  Div.  1.  1,  c.  52. 

IMMORTAL-FLOWER  {Bot.)  the  Gnaphalium  arboreum 
of  Linnaeus. 

IMMORTALS  {Mil.)  a  term  of  derision  applied  to  soldiers 
who  never  see  war. 

IMMO'VEABLE  Feasts  (Ecc.)  festivals  which  constantly - 
fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  though  they  vary  in  the 
day  of  the  week,    [vide  Chronology"] 

IMMU'NES  {Ant.)  an  epithet  applied  to  such  provinces  as, 
by  their  submissive  and  peaceable  behaviour,  had  obtained 
an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  tribute.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  soldiers  that  were  exempt  from  military  service. 

IMMU'TABLE  Circles  {Astron.)  the  Ecliptic  and  Equator, 
so  called  because  they  never  change,  but  are  the  same  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Immutable  Vowels  {Gram.)  the  vowels  «  and  »,  which,  in 
forming  the  tenses  of  a  Greek  verb,  remain  unchangeable. 

I'MPACT  {Mech.)  the  simple  or  single  act  of  one  body  upon 

another  to  put  it  into  motion.    This  is  direct  or  oblique  

Direct  Impact  is  when  the  body  struck  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stroke. — Oblique  Impact  is  when  it  moves  in  a 
different  direction. — The  Point  of  Impact  is  the  point  or 
place  where  the  body  acts. 

IMPALA'RE  {Law)  to  put  in  a  pound. 

TO  IMPA'LE  (Her.)  to  conjoin  two  coats  of  arms  pale-ways, 
which  is  done  mostly  in  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  other- 
wise called  Baron  and  Femme.  ^arow  expresses  the  husband's 
or  dexter  side  of  an  escutcheon ;  and  Femme,  the  wife's  side, 
or  the  sinister  side  ;  as  "  He  beareth  parted  per 
pale.  Baron  and  Femme,  two  coats ;  i.  e.  First, 
gules,  a  cheveron  between  three  roses,  argent ; 
by  the  name  of  Wadham  :  Secondly,  gules,  a 
bend,  or,  between  two  escallops,  argent ;  by 
the  name  of  Petre."  The  arms  of  Nicholas 
Wadham  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  the  worthy 
founders  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  which  college,  in 
gratitude  to  their  benefactors,  use  these  conjoined  as  their 
armorial  ensigns. 

IMPANA'TION  {Theol)  a  term  applied  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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IMPA'NNEL  [Law)  impanulare,  the  writing  and  entering  into 
a  parchment  schedule,  b)'  the  sheriff,  the  names  of  the  jury. 

IMPARCAME'NTUM  {Archceol.)  the  right  of  pounding 
cattle. 

IMPARISYLLA'BIC  [Gram.)  an  epithet  for  words  having 
unequal  syllables. 

IMPA'RLANCE  [Laxv)  a  motion  made  to  the  declaration 
of  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  whereby  he  craveth  re- 
spite, or  another  day,  to  put  in  his  answer. 

IMPARSONE'E  [Law)  an  epithet  implying,  put  into  the 
possession  of  a  benefice. 

IMPASTA'TION  (Mason.)  a  sort  of  naasonry  wrought  with 
stone  beaten  to  powder,  and  made  up  like  paste. 

IMPATIENS  (Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si^nge- 
nesia.  Order  6  Monogamia,  according  to  the  old  system  of 
Linnaeus  ;  but  the  plants  of  this  order  have  been  since  re- 
moved into  the  Class  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  two-leaved. — Cor.  five- 
petalled. — St  am.  Ji  laments  five ;  anthers  as  many. — Pist. 
ger7n  superior  ;  sti/le  none ;  stigma  simple. — P£R.  capsule 
one-celled ;  seeds  several. 

Species.  Tlie  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Impaticns 
oppnsiti folia,  sea  Kondam,  native  of  Ceylon. — Impa- 
iiens  cormda,  seu  Balsamina. — Impatiens  Noli  tangere, 
Noli  me  tangere,  Persicaria,  seu  Merciirialis,  Common 
Yellow  Balsam.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.Theat.;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn. 
Inst. 

IMPEA'CHMENT  (Law)  the  accusation  and  prosecution 
of  a  person  for  treason,  or  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  : 
it  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
Parliament  against  a  member  of  their  own  or  the  other  house. 

Impeachment  of  waste  {Laiv)  a  restraint  from  committing 
waste  on  lands  or  tenements. 

IMPECHIA'RE  [Law)  to  impeach. 

IMPE'DIMENTS  [Law)  persons  under  impediments  are 
those  under  age,  or  those  that  are  non  compotes  mentis,  &c. ; 
these  are  otherwise  called  Disabilities. 

IMPEDIATI  Canes  (Law)  dogs  that  are  lawed  or  expedi- 
tated.    [vide  Expeditate'] 

IMPENETRABI'LITY  [Phij.)  the  property  which  many 
bodies  possess  of  excluding  others  from  the  space  which 
they  themselves  occupy. 

IMPE'RATIVE  Mood  (Gram.)  a  form  or  mood  of  the  verb, 
which  denotes  a  command  or  bidding  to  do  an  action. 

IMPERATOR  (Aid.)  a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  gene- 
rals after  a  victory,  first  by  the  acclamation  of  the  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

IMPERATO'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pew^aw- 
dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  M!w4eZ  universal. — CoK.  universal 
uniform. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  inferior ;  sti/les  two ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  two. 
Species,  The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Impera- 
toria  ostridhium,  Astrantia,  Magistrantia,  seu  Selinum 
Master-wort,  native  of  the  Alps.  Clus.  Hist,;  Dod. 
Pempt.  ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat. 
IMPE'RFECT  Tense  (Gram.)  a  tense  which  denotes  time 

indefinitely,  being  neither  perfectly  past,  nor  present. 
Imperfect  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  plant  that  wants  flowers, 
or  seeds ;  or  for  a  flower  which  wants  the  anther  or  stigma. 
Imperfect  Numbers  (Ariih.)  such  whose  aliquot  parts  taken 
together  do  either  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  whole 
number  of  which  they  are  parts. 
IMPERIAL  Crown  (Her.)  acircle  of  gold  adorned  ±^ 
with  precious  stones  and  pearls,  heightened  with  JgM^k 
fleurs  de-lis,  bordered  and  seeded  with  pearls  'B^^K 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  bordered  at  the  top  fe^^^K 
with  crescents.     From  the  middle  of  the  cap  ^^^^ 
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rises  an  arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  surmounted 
of  a  mound,  whereon  is  a  cross  of  pearls.— -Lnperialli/ 
crowned,  an  epithet  for  any  charge,  arms,  crest,  or  sup- 
porters that  are  crowned  with  a  regal  crown. 

IMPE'RIALISTS  (Polit.)  the  subjects  or  forces  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany. 

IMFE'RSONAL  Ferbs  (Gram.)  such  as  are  used  in  the 
third  person  only, 

IMPE'RVIOUS  (Opt.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  which,  by  reason 
of  the  closeness  of  their  parts,  or  their  particular  configura- 
tion, will  not  permit  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through 
them. 

IMPESCA'TUS  (Laxv)  impeached  or  accused. 

IMPETl'GINES  (Med.)  an  order  of  diseases  in  Cullen's 
Nosology,  including  such  genera  in  the  Class  Cachexice  as 
deform  the  external  parts  of  the  body  with  tumours,  erup- 
tions, &c. 

IMPETI'GO  (Med.)  Mr^v^v,  a  disease  in  the  skin,  which  is  a 

sort  of  leprosy,    [vide  Lichen'] 
IMPETI'TIO  (Law)  Impeachment. 

IMPETRA'TION  (Law)  an  obtaining  of  any  thing  by  prayer 
or  petition ;  in  our  ancient  statutes,  it  signifies  a  pre- 
obtaining  of  church  benefices  in  England  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the  gift  of  the  King  or  other 
lay  patrons. 

I'MPETUS  (Mech.)  the  blow  or  force  with  which  one  body 
strikes  against  another. 

Impetus  (Gunn.)  the  altitude  due  to  the  first  force  of  pro- 
jection, or  the  altitude  through  which  a  body  acquires  that 
velocity  by  falling. 

IMPFERMENT  (Law)  impairing  or  prejudicing. 

I'MPING  (Sport.)  the  inserting  a  feather  into  the  wing  of  a 
hawk,  in  the  place  of  one  that  is  broke. 

to  IMPLE'AD  (Law)  to  sue  or  prosecute  by  course  of 
law. 

FMPLEMENTS  (Mech.)  all  things  necessary  for  following 
any  mechanical  trade,  as  tools,  furniture,  &c. 

I'MPLICATED  (Med.)  an  epithet  applied  to  fevers  when  a 
patient  is  afflicted  with  two  pf  them  at  a  time. 

IMPLICA'TION  (Law)  an  inference  of  something  not  di- 
rectly declared  between  parties  in  deeds,  agreements,  &c. 
arising  from  what  is  admitted  or  expressed.  When  the 
law  giveth  any  thing  to  a  man,  it  giveth  implicitly,  i.  e. 
impliedly,  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  same.  Implication  is  either  necessary  or  possible. 
Whenever  an  estate  is  raised  by  that  means  in  a  will,  it 
must  be  by  necessary  implication,  for  the  devisee  must  ne- 
cessarily have  the  thing  devised. 

IMPLU'VIUM  (Med.)  a  shower-bath. 

Impluvium  (Ant.)  the  gutter  of  a  house,  for  the  water  to 
pass.  The  impluvium  differs  from  the  compluvium,  accordt 
ing  to  Festus,  in  this,  that  the  rain  falls  down  into  the 
Impluvium,  but  collects  from  different  parts  of  the  roof 
into  the  Compluvium  :  both  are  derived  from  pluvia,  rain. 
Vaj-r.  de  Lot.  Ling.  1.  4;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  1,  c.  56 ; 
Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  4;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Bald.  Lex. 
Vitruv. 

IMPORT A'TION  (Com.)  the  act  of  bringing  into  a  king- 
dom merchandises  from  foreign  countries. 

TO  IMPOSE  (Print.)  to  set  the  pages  in  their  proper  order 
in  a  form  or  chase,  in  preparation  for  the  press. 

IMPO'SSIBLE  (Math.)  \ide  Imaginary. — Impossible  Bino- 
mial, a  binomial  which  has  one  of  its  terms  an  impossible 
or  imaginary  quantity,  as  a  +      —  b. 

IMPOSSIBI'LITY  (Law)  what  is  impossible  in  law  is  the 
same  as  impossible  in  nature  ;  if  any  thing  in  a  bond  or 
deed  is  impossible  to  be  done,  such  deed,  &c.  is  void. 

I'MPOST  (Archit.)  in  Italian  imposta,  that  part  of  a  pillar  in 
vaults  or  arches  on  which  the  principal  weight  rests. 
Philand.  in  Vitruv,  1.  6,  c,  1 1 . 
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Impost  (Laiv)  a  tax  or  tribute,  but  more  especially  such  as 
is  received  by  a  prince  or  state,  for  goods  brought  into  a 
haven  from  other  nations. 

liVIPOS'THUME  (Surg.)  a  swelling  of  humours,  or  gather- 
ing of  corrupt  matter  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

I'MPOTENCE  (Med.)  a  physical  defect  which  hinders  ge- 
neration. 

Impotence  (Law)  is  a  canonical  disability  to  avoid  mar- 
riage in  the  spiritual  court. 
TO  IMPO'UND  Cattle  (Law)  to  put  them  in  a  pound  for 

some  trespass  done  by  them. 
IMPRE'GN  ABLE  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  any  fortress  or  work 

which  resists  all  attacks. 
IMPREGNA'TION  (Chem.)  is  when  any  body  has  imbibed 

so  much  moistuie  that  it  will  admit  no  more. 
I'MPRESS  (Law)  xide  Lnprest  Money. 
IMPRE'SSING  (Law)  or  impresting  seamen,  i.  e.  paying 

them  earnest ;  a  compulsory  mode  of  obtaining  men  for 

the  King's  service. 
IMPRE'SSION  of  a  Book  (Print.)  the  number  of  copies 

of  any  book  which  is  printed  off  at  the  same  time, 
IMPRE'ST  Moneiy  {Law)  money  paid  to  men  when  they 

are  impressed  or  forced  into  the  public  service. 
IMPRETIA'BILIS  (Arcliceol.)  Invaluable. 
TO  IMPRI'ME  (Sport.)  to  rouse,  unharbour,  or  dislodge  a 

wild  beast. 

IMPRI'MERY  (Print.)  an  impression  or  print;  also  a 
printing-house,  and  the  art  of  printing  in  general. 

IMPRFMIS  (Gram.)  first  of  all;  in  the  first  place. 

IMPRI'SII  (ArchcEol.)  those  who  sided  with  or  took  part  with 
another,  either  in  his  defence  or  otherwise.  Math,  Par, 
127. 

IMPRPSONMENT  (Law)  the  restraint  of  a  man's  liberty 

under  the  custody  of  another.    Co.  Lit.  2'35. 
IMPROBA'TION  (Law)  the  act  by  which  felsehood  and 

perjury  is  proved. 
IMPRO'PER  Fraction  (Arith.)  a  fraction  whose  numerator 

is  either  equal  to,  or  larger  than,  the  denominator,  as  f 

or  ^, 

IMPROPRIATION  (Law)  the  act  of  impropriating  or  em- 
ploying the  revenues  of  a  church-living  to  one's  own  use : 
also,  a  parsonage  or  ecclesiastical  living  in  the  hands  of  a 
layman,  or  which  descends  by  inheritance. 

Impropriator  (Law)  he  that  has  possession  of  a  spi- 
ritual living  or  parsonage  by  inheritance. 

IMPRO'VEMENT  {Law)  vide  Approvement. 

IMPRUIA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  improve  land. 

IMPRUI  AME'NTUM  (Archaol.)  the  improving  of  lands. 

I'MPULSE  (Meek.)  the  single  or  momentary  force  by  which 
a  body  is  driven  into  action,  in  distinction  from  a  continued 
force. 

I'MUM  CCELI  (Astrol.)  the  fourth  house  in  a  figure  in  the 
heavens. 

I'MUS  VENTER  (Anat)  another  name  for  the  abdomen. 

IN  {La.w)  a  preposition  employed  in  many  law-phrases,  as — 
In  aider  Droit,  i.  e.  In  another's  right,  as  where  executors 
or  administrators  sue  for  a  debt  or  duty,  &c.  in  right  of  the 
testator. — la  Casu,  vide  Casu,  S^c. 

iNACCE'SSIBLE  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  a  height  or  dis- 
tance which  is  not  to  be  approached  so  as  to  be  measured, 
[vide  Accessible'] 

INA'CHIA  (Ant.)  ii'dz^,  a  festival  observed  at  Crete,  in 
honour  of  Leucothea  or  Ino,  in  commemoration  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. Hesychius. 

INA'DEQUATE  IDEAS  (Loo-.)  such  as  are  but  a  partial 
-and  incomplete  representation  of  those  archetypes  or 
images  to  which  the  mind  refers  them. 

INiEQUA'LIS  (Bot)  an  epithet  for  a  corolla  having  the 
parts  corresponding  not  in  size  but  proportion,  as  in  Bu- 
tumus. 


INA'IA  Guacuiba  (Bot.)  the  Indian  Palm. 

INA'NIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  stem  having  a  pithy  or 

spongy  substance  within. 
INANITION   (Med.)  want  of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of 

an  animal. 

INA'RCHING  (Hort.)  a  method  of  ingrafting  by  ap- 
proach. 

INAUGURATION  (Polit.)  an  investment  of  a  person  with 
a  new  office  or  dignity  by  solemn  rites. 

IN  AUTER  DROIT  (Law)  vide /«. 

INBLAU'RA  (Archceol.)  the  product  or  profit  of  land. 

IN'BORH  and  Outborh  (Law)  an  office  in  old  times  for  ob- 
serving the  ingress  or  egress,  and  allowing  the  passage  of 
those  who  travelled  to  and  fro'  between  England  and 
France. 

I'NCA  (Polit.)  a  title  given  by  the  Peruvians  to  their 
princes. 

INCALE'SCENCE  (Phy.)  the  growing  hot  by  some  inward 

motion  or  fermentation. 
INCALE'SCENT  Mercury  (Mech.)  quicksilver  prepared 

after  a  particular  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  paste  when  mixed 

with  leaf  gold. 

INCAMERA'TION  (Ecc.)  the  union  of  some  land,  right, 
or  revenue,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Pope. 

INCA'NUS  (Bot.)  hoary;  an  epithet  for  leaves  which  Lin- 
naeus makes  synonymous  wilh  tomentose. 

INCARNA'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which  assist  nature  in 
filling  up  wounds  with  flesh.  Paul.  lEginet.  de  Re  Med. 
1.  4,  c.  .'")3. 

INCA'RNARDINE  (Nat.)  of  a  bright  carnation  colour. 

INCARNA'TION  (Surg.)  a  making  of  flesh  to  grow. 

Incarnation  (Tlieol.)  an  assuming  or  taking  of  flesh,  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  Incarnation  of  our  Blessed  Sa- 
viour. 

Incarnation  (Chem.)  a  particular  way  of  purifying  gold. 
INCASTELLA'RE  (Archaol.)  to  make  a  thing  serve  in- 
stead of  a  castle. 
INCA'STELLED  (Vet.)  another  name  for  hoof-bound. 
IN  CASU  (Law)  vide  Casu. 

INCENDIA'RIA  (Ora.)  an  unlucky  bird,  called  a  Spight. 
PUn.  1.  10,  c.  13. 

INCE'NDIARIES  (Laiv)  those  who  set  fire  to  houses  ma- 
liciously. 

INCE'NDIUM  (Med.)  a  burning  fever. 
I'N CENSE  (Tlieol.)  a  rich  perfume  made  use  of  in  sacred 
rites. 

INCE'NSED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  panthers  when  repre- 
sented with  fire  issuing  from  their  mouth  and  ears. 

INCE'PTIVE  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  verbs  which  express 
a  proceeding  by  degrees  in  an  action. 

Inceptive  Magnitudes  (Geom.)  such  moments  or  first  prin- 
ciples as  though  of  no  magnitude  themselves,  are  yet 
capable  of  producing  such. 

INCE'PTOR  (Cus.)  one  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University. 

INCERA'TION  (Med.)  a  mixing  of  moisture  with  some- 
thing that  is  dry  till  the  substance  be  brought  to  the  con- 
sistence of  wax. 

INCERNI'CULUM  (Anat.)  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  so 
called  because  it  serves  the  office  of  a  strainer. 

INCH  (Co7n.)  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot. — Sale  by  Lich  of 
candle,  is  when  goods  being  divided  into  several  lots  or 
parcels,  and  about  an  inch  of  candle  being  lighted,  the 
buyers  bid  during  its  burning,  and  the  last  bidder  when 
the  candle  goes  out  obtains  the  purchase. 

INCHARTA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  give,  grant,  or  assure  any- 
thing by  an  instrument  in  writing. 

TO  INCI'DE  (Med.)  vide  Incidentia. 

I'NCIDENCE  (Mech.)  oy  Line  oj  Incidence,  the  direction 
or  inclination  in  which  one  body  acts  or  strikes  on  another. 
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In  the  incursions  of  two  moving  bodies  their  incidence  is 
said  to  be  direct  or  oblique,  as  the  directions  of  their  mo- 
tion make  a  straight  line  or  an  angle  at  the  point  of  impact. 
— Angle  of  Incidence,  the  angle        ^  ^ 
comprehended  between  the  line         \  "  P 

of  incidence  and  a  perpendicu-  \  / 

lar  to  the  body  acted  upon,  as  \.  / 

in  the  annexed  diagram;  sup-   \/ 

pose  A  B  to  be  the  incident  ^  ^ 

line,  and  B  F  a  perpendicular 

to  the  plane  C  £;  then,  A  B  F  is  the  angle  of  Incidence;  or 
as  Dr.  Barrow  and  some  other  writers  will  have  it,  the 
complement  of  this  angle,  namely  ABC,  is  the  angle  of 
incidence — The  Axis  of  Incidence  is  the  line  F  B  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflecting  plane  at  the  point  of  Inci- 
dence B. 

Incidence  {Opt.)  the  place  where  two  rays  meet. — Poiiit  of 
Incidence,  or  Incident  Point,  is  that  point  in  which  a  ray  of 
light  is  supposed  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  glass. — Line  of 
Incidence,  is  that  line  in  which  light  is  propagated  from  a 
radiant  point  to  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  speculum, 
otherwise  called  the  Incident  Ray.  The  same  line  in 
Dioptrics  is  that  in  which  light  is  propagated  unrefracted. 
—  Cathetus  of  Incidence,  is  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
radiant  point  to  the  reflecting  line. 

I'NCIDENT  (Opt.)  vide  Incidence, 

Incident  [Laiv)  a  thing  necessarily  depending  upon  another 
as  more  principal. — Incident  Diligence,  a  diligence  granted 
in  the  Scotch  Law  before  Litis  Contestation  in  improba- 
tions. 

INCIDE'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  cut 
viscid  humcurs,  as  acids  or  salts. 

INCINERATION  (Chem.)  reducing  of  vegetables,  me- 
tals, &c. 

INCI'SION  (Surg.)  the  cutting  the  skin  or  flesh  to  open  a 
swelling ;  also  a  wound  in  the  skull  made  by  a  cutting  in- 
strument. 

INCISI'VUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  which  draws 

the  upper  lip  upwards. 
INCISO'RES  (Anat.)  or  Incisivi,  the  foremost  teeth  in  each 

jaw. 

INCISO'RIUM  (Surg.)  the  table  whereon  a  patient  is  laid 

for  the  performance  of  any  operation. 
Incisorium  Foramen  (Anat.)  the  foramen  which  lies  behind 

the  Dentes  incisores. 
INCrSUM  (Gram.)  a  short  member  of  a  sentence,  called  a 

comma. 

INCISUS  (Bot.)  gashed ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

INCITE'GA  (Ant.)  a  little  stand  whereon  the  vessel  of  wine 
was  set  during  dinner.    Fe.st.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

INCLAU'SA  (ArchcEol.)  a  home-close,  or  an  enclosure  near 
a  house.    Kenn.  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  31. 

INCLINATION  (Chem.)  the  pouring  off  any  liquid  from 
its  settlement  or  dregs,  only  by  stooping  the  vessel. 

Inclination  (Geom.)  the  mutual  tendency  of  two  lines 
or  planes  to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an  angle. — Incli- 
nation of  a  right  Line  to  a  plane,  the  acute  angle  which 
it  makes  with  another  right  line  drawn  in  a  plane,  [vide 
Geometry'] — Inclination  of  two  Planes,  is  the  angle  made 
by  two  lines  drawn  in  those  planes  perpendicular  to  their 
common  intersection,  and  meeting  in  any  point  of  that 
intersection. 

Inclination  of  a  Plane  (Diall.)  the  small  arc  of  a  vertical 
circle,  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  the  horizon  inter- 
cepted between. — Inclination  of  Meridians,  is  the  angle 
that  the  hour  line  on  the  globe,  which  is  the  perpendicular 
to  the  Dial-plane,  makes  with  the  meridian. 

Inclination  of  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  (Astron.)  the  angle 
that  it  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  Ecliptic. — Inclination  of 
a  Planet,  the  arc  or  angle  comprehended  between  tlie 


ecliptic  and  the  place  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit.  The 
greatest  inclination  or  declination  is  the  inclination  of  the 
orbit,  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  planes  of  the  ecliptic 
and  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet — Argument  of  Inclination. 
vide  Argument. 

Inclination  of  an  incident  Ray  (Opt.)  is  the  same  as  the 
angle  of  Incidence,  or  Inclmatian.— Inclination  of  a  re- 
fected Ray,  is  the  angle  which  a  ray,  after  reflexion,  makes 
with  the  axis  of  inclination. 

INCLI'NED  PLANE  (Mech.)  a  plane  indined  to  the  ho- 
rizon, or  making  an  angle  with  it,  which  is  one  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,    [vide  Mechanics'] 

INCLI'NERS  (Diall.)  the  same  as  inclined  Dials. 

INCLU'DENS  (Bot.)  includ  ng  or  enclosing  ;  an  epithet  for 
a  calyx  shutting  up  or  concealing  the  corolla. 

INCO'GNITO  (Cus.)  unknown,  or  without  any  marks  of 
distinction;  a  mode  of  travelling  adopted  sometimes  by 
princes. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE  (Chem.)  a  body  which  is  neither  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  combustion,  or  of  supporting  com- 
bustion, of  which  there  is  but  one  substance  at  present 
known,  namely  azote,  otherwise  called  Nitrogen. 

INCOMME'NSURABLE  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  can- 
not  be  measured,  or  that  has  not  an  equal  measure  or  pro- 
portion with  another  quantity ;  incommensurable  numbers  are 
such  as  have  no  common  divisor  which  can  divide  them 
both  equally  ;  incommensurable  roots,  surd  roots  which  are 
incommensurable  to  rational  numbers. 

INCOMPA'TIBILITY  (Lavo)  is  said  of  benefices  when 
they  cannot  stand  one  with  another,  if  they  be  with  cure, 
and  of  such  a  value  in  the  king's  books. 

INCOMPLE'TUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  flower ;/o5  in- 
completus,  a  flower  which  is  destitute  of  a  perianth  or  co- 
rolla. An  incomplete  flower,  wants  one  or  both  the  covers, 
in  distinction  from  an  imperfect  flower,  which  wants  one 
or  both  the  essential  parts,    [vide  Imperfecf] 

INCOMPO'SITE  Numbers  (Arith.)  the  same  as  prime 
numbers. 

INCOMPRESSIBI'LITY  (Phy.)  the  property  of  not  being 
able  to  be  compressed  within  a  less  space,  which  was  for- 
merly ascribed  to  water,  but  not  with  justice,  as  has  since 
been  proved  by  farther  experiments. 

INCONGRU'ITY  (Phy.)  a  property  by  which  a  fluid  body 
is  hindered  from  uniting  with  any  other  body. 

INCONTINE'NTIA  (Med.)  an  incapacity  to  retain  the  eva- 
cuations. 

INCORPORA'TION  (Chem.)  the  mixing  of  dry  and  moist 
things  together,  so  as  to  make  but  one  mass. 

Incorporation  (Phy.)  the  mixing  the  particles  of  different 
bodies  so  together  as  to  appear  a  uniform  substance,  with- 
out discerning  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

INCORRU'PTIBLES  {Ecc)  heretics  in  the  sixth  century, 
who  held  that  the  body  of  our  Saviour  had  undergone  no 
passion. 

INCRASSA'NTIA  (Med.)  nyiywvTo.,  medicines  that  thicken 

the  fluids.    Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med.  Tac.  1.  5,  c.  24 ;  Oribas. 

Euparist.  1. 1 ,  c.  17. 
INCRASSA'TUS  (Bjt)  an  epithet  for  a  peduncle;  pedun- 

cuius  incrassatus,  a  peduncle  incrassated,  thickening,  or 

becoming  thicker  towards  the  flower. 
INCREA'SED  in  Number  (Astrol.)  a  planet  is  said  to  be  so 

increased,  when  by  its  proper  motion  it  exceeds  its  mean 

motion. 

I'NCREMENT  (Flux.)  the  infinitely  small  increase  of  a 
line  growing  bigger  by  motion,  which  Newton  calls  a  mo- 
ment, and  designates  by  the  cipher  0 :  thus  x  0  is  the  mo- 
ment or  increment  of  x.  It  is  now  commonly  designated 
by  the  accentual  mark,  as  x'. 
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Increment  {Rhet.)  a  figure  wherein  tlie  speech  rises  up 
gradually  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  pitch. 

I'NCREMENTS,  Method  of  {Arith.)  a  branch  of  Analytics, 
in  which  a  calculus  is  founded  on  the  properties  of  the 
successive  values  of  variable  quantities,  and  their  differ- 
ences or  increments. 

INCRE'MENTUM  (Archcsol.)  increase  or  improvement,  in 
distinction  from  decrenientum,  or  abatement. 

INCRE'SCENT  {Her.)  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  moon  when  she  is  in  her  increase,  as  in 
the  annexed  example:  "  The  field  is  omine, 
three  moons  increscent  gules,  name  Symmes, 
of  Daventry,  in  Northamptonshire." 

INCROA'CHMENT  (Laiv)  in  French  accrosse- 

ment,  grasping ;  an  unlawful  gaining  upon  the  right  or 
possession  of  another  man ;  as  where  a  man  sets  his  hedge, 
or  wall,  so  as  to  come  upon  the  ground  of  his  neighbour, 
he  is  said  "  To  make  an  incroachment  upon  him." 

INCRU'STED  (Archit.)  an  epithet  for  a  column  consisting 
of  several  pieces  or  branches  of  some  precious  marble,  or 
stone  masticated,  or  cemented  round  a  mould  of  bi'ick,  or 
any  other  matter. 

INCUBA'TION  {Nat.)  a  sitting  upon,  as  birds  on  eggs. 

I'NCUBUS  (Med.)  the  Night-Mare;  a  disease  which  causes 
a  person  in  his  sleep  to  suppose  that  he  has  a  great  weight 
upon  him.    Ccrl.  Aurelian.  de  Morb.  Chron.  1.  1,  c.  3. 

INCU'MBENS  {Bot.)  leaning  upon ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  stamens,  as  in  the  Class  Diadelphia  ;  to  anthers  which 
rest  upon  the  filament,  and  to  the  divisions  of  leaves  which 
lie  over  one  another. 

INCU'MBENT  (Lato)  one  that  is  in  present  possession  of  a 
benefice. 

INCURRAME'NTUM  (Latv)  the  incurring  or  being  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  or  penalty. 

INCU'RVATUS  {Bot.)  incurvate,  or  incurved ;  an  epithet 
for  a  stem,  caulis  incurvatus,  a  stem  bent  inwards. 

I'NCUS  (Anaf.)  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  bones  in 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  so  called  from  its  resembling  the 
incus  or  anvil  in  shape. 

INDEBITA'TUS  assumpsit  (Laiv)  an  action  upon  a  debt 
that  has  been  contracted,  and  not  paid. 

INDE'CIMABLE  (Lam)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  not  tith- 
able,  or  that  ought  not  to  pay  tithe. 

INDEFEA'SIBLE  (Laiv)  an  epithet  for  an  estate,  or  any 
right  which  cannot  be  defeated  or  made  void, 

INDEFE'NSUS  (Latv)  one  that  is  impleaded  and  refuses 
to  make  answer.    Mich.  50,  Rot. ;  Par.  H.  3,  Rot.  4. 

INDEFINITE  {Math.)  or  indeterminate ;  an  epithet  for 
any  number  or  quantity  in  general,  in  distinction  from  a 
particular  or  known  quantity. 

Indefinite  Payment  (Law)  is  that  where  a  debtor  owes 
several  debts  to  a  creditor,  and  makes  payment  without 
specifying  to  which  of  the  debts  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Indefinite  Pronouns  {Gram.)  such  as  have  a  loose  and  in- 
determinate signification,  as  ivhosoever,  any,  some,  &c. 

INDE'MNITY  jLaru)  a  yearly  pension  of  one  or  two  shil- 
lings paid  anciently  to  the  archdeacon,  when  a  church  was 
appropriated  to  an  abbey  or  college. — Indemnity,  Act  of,  an 
act  passed  every  session  of  Parliament  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  take  the  necessary  oaths,  &c. 
to  qualify. 

INDE'NTED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  line  which  is  cut  in  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.    [vide  Heraldry  and  Dancettel 

INDENTED  LINE  (Fort.)  a  line  made  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw.  « 

INDE'NTURE  (Law)  a  writing  indented  at  the  top,  con- 
taining an  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons 

INDEPE'NDENT  CowzpawT/  (Mil.)  or  Troop,  one  that  is 
not  incorporated  into  any  regiment. 

INDEPE'NDENTS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  dissenters  who  manage 
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all  things  relating  to  church  discipline  within  their  own 
congregations,  without  allowing  any  dependence  on  a  na- 
tional church. 

INDETE'RMINATE  Quantity  (Math.)  a  quantity  which 
has  no  certain  or  definite  bounds. — Indeterminate  Problem,  . 
that  which  admits  of  innumerably  different  solutions. — In- 
determinate Analysis,  that  particular  branch  of  analysis 
which  treats  of  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems. 

I'NDEX  (Mech.)  the  little  stile,  or  hand,  fitted  either  to  a 
clock,  a  watch,  or  a  globe,  &c.  to  mark  the  hours  on  the 
hour-circle. 

Index  (Math.)  otherwise  called  the  exponent ;  the  number 
that  shows  to  what  power  the  quantity  is  to  be  raised,  as 
in  103  or  a',  the  figure  3  is  the  exponent  or  index,  which 
signifies  that  the  root,  or  quantity  10,  or  a,  is  to  be  raised 
to  a  cube,  or  the  3d  power. 

Index  (Lit.)  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  contents  of  a  book. 

Index  expurgatoriiis  (Ecc.)  a  catalogue  of  books  prohibited 
by  the  church  of  Rome. 

Index  {Mus.)  a  little  mark  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  a  tune, 
showing  what  note  the  next  line  begins  with. 

Index  (Anat.)  from  indico,  to  point  out,  in  Greek  >«;c«vo5,  the 
fore-finger,  so  called  because  it  is  principally  used  in 
pointing.  R^lff-  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1. 1, 
c.  10;  Gal.  Introduct.  c.  10;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  25, 
c.  1. 

I'NDIAN  ARROW-ROOT  {Bot.)  the  Maranta  arundi- 
nacea  of  Linnaeus. — Indian  Corn,  the  Zea  Margo. — Indian 
Cress,  the  Tripceolum  minus  et  majus.  —  Indian  Date 
Plum,  the  fruit  of  the  Diospyros  latus;  when  ripe  it  has 
an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  very  nutritious. — Indian  God 
Tree,  a  species  of  the  Ficus. — Indian  Leaf,  the  Laurus 
Cassia. — Indian  Mallow,  the  Sida  Ternata. — Indian  Mil- 
let, the  Holcus  sorghum, — Indian  Oak,  the  Tectona  grandis. 
— Indian  Pink,  the  Spigelia  miriandica. — Indian  Reed,  the 
Canna  angustifolia. — Indian  Shot,  the  Canna  Indica. — In- 
dian Wheat,  another  name  for  Indian  Corn. 

INDIAN  RU'BBER  (Bot.)  Elastic  Gum,  or  Caoutchouc,  a 
substance  prepared  from  the  Siphonia  elastica,  an  Indian- 
tree.  It  is  generally  brought  to  Europe  in  the  shape  of  small 
bottles,  which  are  formed  by  spreading  the  Siphonia  over 
a  proper  mould  of  clay,  one  layer  after  another  as  it  dries, 
until  it  be  the  thickness  desired. 

Indian  Rubber  (Chem.)  may  be  subjected  to  the  most 
powerful  menstruum,  without  suffering  any  diminution  of 
its  pliability  or  elasticity;  but  some  persons  in  England, 
have  discovered  a  menstruum,  by  the  help  of  which  it  may 
be  made  into  bougies,  catheters,  &c. 

I'NDICANT  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  proximate  cause  of 
a  disease,  or  that  from  which  the  indication  is  drawn. — 
Indicant  or  indicating  days,  the  same  as  critical  days. 

INDICA'TION  {Med)  that  which  indicates  in  a  disease 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  its  removal. 

INDI'CATIVE  MOOD  (Gram.)  that  mode  of  a  verb  which 
simply  affirms  or  denies. 

I'NDICATOR  (Anat.)  one  of  the  muscles  which  extends 
the  fore  finger. 

INDICATO'RIUS  Musculus  (Anat.)  a  muscle  which  turns 

the  eye  aside. 
INDICA'TUM  {Med)  vide  Indication. 
INDICA'VIT  (Law)  a  writ  by  which  the  patron  of  a  church 

may  remove  a  suit  commenced  against  his  clerk,  from  the 

court  Christian  to  the  King's  court.    Old  Nat.  Brev.  31  ; 

Reg.  Orig.  35. 

INDI'CTED  (Laiv)  Indicatus  ;  when  any  one  is  accused  by 
bill  preferred  to  jurors  at  the  King's  suit,  for  some  offeilte, 
either  criminal  or  penal,  he  is  said  to  be  indicted  thereof. 
INDI'CTION  {Law)  the  same  as  Indictment, 
Indiction  (Chron.)  or  Cycle  of  Indiction,  a  mode  of  com- 
puting time  by  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  which  was  intro- 
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duced  by  the  emperor  Constantine  in  the  room  of  the 
Olympiads,    [vide  Clironologif] 

INDI'CTMENT  (Laiu)  from"  the  French  eHofzYe;-,  Latin  m- 
dicare,  to  show  ;  a  bill  or  declaration  of  complaint  drawn 
up  in  form  of  law,  exhibited  for  some  offence,  and  pre- 
ferred to  a  grand  jury. 

I'NDICUM  [But.)  Indigo,  a  dye,  consisting  of  blue  and 
purple,  mentioned  by  Plin.  1.        c.  6. 

Inijicum,  in  the  Linnean  sijstem,  the  Indigqfera  t'mcloria  oi' 
Linnaeus. 

INDI'GENOUS  {Nat.)  indigena,  an  epithet  for  animals  or 
plants  that  are  native  in  any  country. 

INDIGITAME'iNTA  (Ant.)  the  priest's  books,  wherein  were 
set  down  the  names  of  their  gods,  answering  to  the  calen- 
dar of  saints  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  Fed  de  Verb. 
Signif. 

I'NDIGO  {Mech.)  a  well  known  dye,  which  is  manufactured 
from  the  plant  named  ihe  Indig()/era  by  Linnaeus.  It  was 
called  Indicum  by  the  Romans. 

INDIGO'FERA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadel- 
phia,  Order  4<  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  Stam.  Jilnments  diadelphous  ;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  cylindric ;  style  short ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  legume  roundish  ;  seeds  kidney-shaped. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Indigqfera  tinc- 
toria,  Iiidicnm,  Isatis,  Anil,  seu  Ameri,  Dyer's  Indigo. 
Indigqfera  sericea,  Silky-leaved  Indigo. — Indigqfera  lini- 
Jera,  seu  Hedysarum,  Flax-leaved  Indigo. — Indigqfera 
ovata,  Ovate-leaved  Indigo. — Indigqfera  spinosa,  Thorny 
Indigo.  —  Indigqfera  psornloides,  seu  Cytisus,  Long- 
spiked  Indigo. — Indigqfera  candicans,  White  Indigo. — 
Indigqfera  coriacea,  seu  Lotus,  Leathery-leaved  Indigo. 
• — Indigqfera  hirsuta,  Hairy-leaved  Indigo. — Indigqfera 
anil,  Wild  Indigo.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park. 
Theat. ;  Raii  Hist. 
INDIRE'CT  Mode  {Log.)  a  mode  of  a  syllogism,  which 

proves  a  proposition  in  an  indirect  manner,  in  distinction 

from  those  which  are  direct,    [vide  Logic'] 
INDIVI'DUUM  {Phy.)  a  body  or  particle,  so  small  that  it 

cannot  be  divided. 
Individuum  {Log.)  that  which  denotes  but  one  person  or 

thing. 

INDIVI'SIBLES  {Geom.)  such  elements  or  principles  as 
any  body  or  figure  may  be  supposed  to  be  ultimately  re- 
solved into. 

INDIVI'SUM  {LavS)  that  which  two  persons  hold  in  common 
without  partition.  Kitch. 

INDIVI'SUS  {Bot.)  undivided;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Jissum,  cloven. 

INDO'RSED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  wings,  or  fishes  which 
are  back  to  back,    [vide  Abdursed'] 

INDORSEMENT  (Com  )  the  writing  upon  the  back  of  a 
conveyance,  obligation,  &c. 

INDO'VVMENT  {Law)  the  settling  rentH  or  revenues  on  any 
place ;  also  the  rents  and  revenues  so  settled.  ., 

FNDRAUGHT  {Geog.)  a  gulf  or  bay  running  in  between 
two  lands. 

INDU'CIiE  legales  {Lax»)  the  days  between  the  citation  of 
the  defendant  and  the  day  of  appearance. 

INDU'CTION  {Log.)  a  kind  of  argumentation,  or  imperfect 
syllogism,  when  the  species  is  gathered  out  of  the  indi 
viduals,  the  genus  out  of  the  species,  and  the  whole  out  of 
the  parts,  &c.  as  if  it  be  true  that  all  planets  borrow  their 
light  from  the  sun,  consequently  it  is  true  that  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  each  individual  planet  does  the  same. 

Induction  (Law)  putting  a  clerk  in  possession  of  his  church, 
by  leading  him  into  it,  and  delivering  him  the  keys. 

INDU'E  {Falcon.)  a  term  applied  to  a  hawk,  signifying  to 
digest. 


INDU'LGENCES  {Ecc.)  pardons  for  sin  granted  by  the 
pope  to  such  as  professed  to  be  penitents  ;  or  remissions  of 
their  penances  here  and  hereafter.  These  i.iuulo-ences 
were  introduced  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Pope  Urban  II. 
and  have  since  been  an  article  of  regular  sale  in  the  Romish 
church. 

INDU'LTO  {Ecc.)  an  Italian  term  for  a  dispensation  granted 
by  the  Pope,  to  do  or  obtain  something  contrary  to  the 
Canon  Law. — Indidlo  of  Kings,  a  power  granted  to  Kings 
by  the  Pope  to  nominate  to  consistorial  benefices. 

Indulto  {Com.)  an  impost  laid  by  the  King  of  Spain  on  com- 
modities imported  in  the  galleons. 

INDURA'NTIA  {Med.)  indurants  or  hardening  medicines. 
Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med.  Fac.  1.  5,  c.  26;  Oribas.  Synops.  1.  1, 
c.  28. 

INDU'SIUM  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  amnion. 

INE'RMIS  {Bot.)  unarmed ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  without 
prickles  or  thorns. 

INE'RTIA  {Phy.)  or  Vis  Inertice,  a  power  which,  accord- 
ing to  Newton,  is  implanted  in  all  matter,  of  resisting  any 
change  endeavoured  to  be  made  in  its  actual  state. 

INESCU'TCHEON  (Her.)  a  small  escutcheon 
borne  within  the  shield,  and  one  of  the  ordi- 
naries usually  placed  in  the  Fess-Point.  "  Fie 
beareth  sable,  on  a  saltire  engrailed,  argent, 
an  inescutcheon,  or,  charged  with  a  cross, 
gules,  by  the  name  of  Morris." 

IN-E'SSE  (Law)  a  term  signifying  what  is  apparent,  or  has 
a  real  being. 

INFA'MED  (Her.)  \ide  Defamed. 

FNFANGTHEF  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  panjan,  to  take, 
and  cheoj:,  a  thief;  a  privilege  of  lords  of  certain  manors, 
to  pass  judgment  of  theft  committed  by  their  servile  te- 
nants within  their  jurisdiction.  Bract.  \. 'J,  c.  35  ;  2  Inst.  31. 

I'NFANT  (Law)  an  epithet  for  all  persons  who  are  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

INFA'NTA  (Polit.)  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain  or 
Portugal. 

INFA'NTE  (Polit.)  a  son  of  the  King  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 
INFA'NTICIDE  (Law)  a  killing  or  murdering  of  an  infant; 

also  the  person  who  commits  the  act  of  murder. 
FNFANTRY  (Mil.)  the  foot  soldiers  of  an  army. 
INFE'CTION  (Med.)  the  communication  of  a  disease  by 

the  effluvia  or  particles  which  fly  off  from  some  distempered 

body,  and  mixing  with  the  juices  of  others,  occasion  the 

same  disorder. 

INFEODA'TION  of  tithes  (Law)  the  granting  of  tithes  to 
mere  laymen. 

INFEO'FFMENT  {Law)  the  act  or  instrument  of  feoffment. 
INFE'RITE  {Ant.)  sacrifices  to  the  Inferi,  or  infernal  gods, 

for  the  dead.    Suet,  in  Cal.  c.  3  ;  Ap?d.  de  Mund. ;  Fest.  de 

Verb.  Sisnif. 

mFE'RlOR  Phmets  (Astron.)  such  as  are  placed  beneath 
the  orbit  of  the  sun. 

Inferior  Courts  (Law)  one  division  of  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture in  this  kingdom  in  respect  to  the  superior,  which 
form  the  other  division,    [vide  Coitrf] 

INFE'RNAL  stone  (Med.)  a  perpetual  caustic  which  causes 
great  pain  in  the  operation. 

I'NFERUS  {Bot.)  inferior  ;  an  epithet  for  the  perianth  and 
the  germ  ;  perianthum  inferum,  a  perianth  inclosing  the 
germ,  or  having  the  germ  above  the  receptacle ;  germen 
inferum,  a  germ  placed  below  the  perianth. 

INFIBULA'TIO  (Surg.)  an  impediment  to  the  retraction  of 
the  prepuce,  which  was  practised  by  the  Romans  on  their 
singing  boys,  to  prevent  the  premature  indulgence  of  ve- 
nery.    Cels.  1.  7,  c.  25. 

FNFIMUS  Venter  (Anat.)  the  lowest  of  the  three  venters  in 
the  body. 

FNFINITE  Quantities  {Math.)  quantities  which  are  either 
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greater  or  less  than  assignable  ones.  An  infi7iite  or  in  fi- 
nitely great  Line  denotes  only  an  indefinite  or  indeterminate 
line. — Infinite  Decimals,  such  as  do  not  terminate,  but  go 
on  without  end. — Infinite  Series,  a  series  considered  as  in- 
finitely continued  as  to  the  number  of  its  terms. 

INFINITE'SIMALS  [Arith.)  certain  infinitely  or  indefinitely 
small  parts ;  also  the  method  of  computing  by  them. 

INFI'NITIVE  Mood  [Gram.)  a  mood  of  a  verb  so  named 
because  it  is  not  limited,  either  by  number  or  person,  like 
the  other  moods. 

INFI'RMARY  (^Med.)  a  place  for  the  reception  and  cure 
of  sick  people. 

INFLA'MMABLE  air  (Chem.)  another  name  for  Hydrogen 
Gas. 

INFLAMMA'TION  {Med.)  a  swelling  with  heat,  redness, 
and  beating  with  pain.  It  is  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class 
PyrexicB,  Order  Phlegmasice,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

INFLA'TIO  {Med.)  vide  Emphysema. 

INFLATI'VA  {Med.)  medicines  or  food  which  cause  flatu- 
lence. 

INFLA'TUS  {Bot.)  inflated  or  blown  up  like  a  bladder ;  an 
epithet  for  the  perianth,  as  in  physalis  ;  the  corolla,  as  in 
Calceolaria  ;  the  nectary,  as  in  Cyjmpedium  ;  the  pericarp, 
as  in  Fumaria  cirrosa,  Colutea. 

INFLE'CTION  {Opt.)  a  multiplex  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light,  caused  by  the  unequal  thickness  of  any  medium. 

Inflection,  Point  of  [Geom.)  or  Point  of  contrary  Flexure, 
a  point  wherein  a  curve  begins  to  bend  a  contrary  way. 

INFLE'XUS  (Bot.)  inflected ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  is  bent 
inwards  at  the  end  towards  the  stem ;  also  for  a  calyx  that 
is  bent  inwards. 

INFLORESCE'NTIA  {Bot.)  Inflorescence,  a  name  for  the 
different  modes  in  which  flowers  are  fastened  to  the  stem 
by  means  of  the  peduncle :  these  are  the  Spadix,  the  Cyme, 
the  Umbel,  the  Spike,  the  Ament,  Strobile,  the  Corymb, 
the  Raceme,  the  Panicle,  the  Thyrse,  the  Fascicle,  the 
Capitulum  or  Head,  the  Whorl,  [vide  Botany,  and  Spa- 
dix, Cyme,  &c.] 

I'NFLUENT  jMzcei  {Med.)  juices  of  a  human  body  that, 
by  the  laws  of  circulation,  fall  into  another  current  or 
receptacle,  as  the  Bile  into  the  Gall-Bladder,  &c. 

INFLUE'NZA  (Med.)  Italian  for  the  word  influence,  is  the 
name  of  a  sort  of  catarrh  or  disease  from  cold,  which  is  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
peculiar  influence  of  the  stars.  It  is  technically  called  the 
Catarrkus  a  contagio,  or  epidemicus. 

IN  FO'RMA  pauperis  {Law)  a  mode  of  preferring  a  suit, 
when  the  suitor  making  affidavit  that,  after  his  debts  are 
paid,  he  is  not  worth  five  pounds,  he  has  clerks  and  coun- 
sel assigned  him  without  fee. 

INFO'RM ATION  (Laixi)  Iriformatio  pro  rege,  an  accusation 
or  complaint  exhibited  against  a  person  for  some  criminal 
offence,  either  immediately  against  the  king,  or  against  a 
private  person. 

Information,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  is  a  written  pleading  or- 
dered by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  when  he  takes  a  cause  to 
report  to  the  junior  house, 

iNFORMA'TUS  won  {Law)  i.e.  I  am  not  informed ;  a 
formal  answer  made  in  court  by  an  attorney,  when  he  has 
nojnore  to  say  in  defence  of  his  client. 

INFO'RMED  Stars  (Astron)  such  of  the  fixed  stars  as  are 
not  cast  into  or  ranged  under  any  form  or  constellation. 

INFO'RMER  (Law)  one  who  gives  information,  particularly 
private  information,  to  a  magistrate. 

INFO'RTUNES  {Astrol.)  an  epithet  for  Saturn  and  Mars, 
so  called  because  of  their  unfortunate  influences. 

I'NFRA-SCAPULARIS  Muscularis  (Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the 
arm  which  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  scapula. — Infra- 
spinatus musculus,  a  muscle  of  the  arm  placed  below  the 
Spina. 
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I'NFULA  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  garland,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
mitre,  worn  by  the  priests ;  it  was  also  put  upon  the  horns 
of  the  victims,  &c. 

Infula  (Her.)  vide  Pope's  crown. 

INFUNDIBULIFO'RMIS  {Bot.)  funnel-shaped ;  an  epithet 
for  a  monopetalous  corolla,  having  a  conical  border  rising 
from  a  tube. 

INFUNDrBULUM  Cerebri  (Anat.)  in  Greek  xo'^'i,  a  cavity 
of  the  brain,  through  which  serous  humours  are  discharged. 
Gal.  de  Usu.  Part.  1.  9,  c.  3  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  24, 
c.  1  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. — Infiindibuluni  Renum,  the  basin 
through  which  the  urine  passes  to  the  ureters  and  bladder. 

INFU'SION  (Med.)  a  steeping  of  drugs,  leaves,  rootS;,  &c. 
in  any  liquor,  in  order  to  extract  their  virtues. 

INFUSO'RIA  (Ent.)  an  Order  of  animals,  in  the  Linnean 
system,  comprehended  under  the  Class  Vermes,  and  con- 
sisting of  such  genera  as  are  simple,  microscopic,  animal- 
cules, rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  the  Brachionus, 
Vorticella,  &c.    [vide  Animal  Kingdom'] 

I'NGA  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  lutea  of  Linnaeus. 

INGE'MINATED  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  flowers  which  grow- 
out  of  one  another. 

I'NGENITE  Disease  (Med.)  a  disease  that  comes  into  the 
world  with  a  person,  as  all  hereditary  diseases  do. 

INGE'NIUM  (Archceol.)  an  engine  or  device. 

INGE'NUI  (Ant.)  a  designation  of  such  Roman  citizens  as 
had  been  born  free  themselves,  and  of  parents  who  had 
been  always  free,  in  distinction  from  liberlini  or  liberti. 
Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  1.  1,  c.  9. 

INGENU'ITAS  (Archceol.)  liberty  given  to  a  servant  by 
manumission.  Leg.  H.\,  c.  89. — Ingenuitas  Regni,  th(t 
freeholders  or  commonalty  of  the  realm. 

INGENUUS  {ArchcEol.)  one  free-born,  or  a  gentleman. 

INGINE'ER  (Mil.)  vide  Engineer. 

I'NGOT  (Com.)  a  wedge  of  gold  or  silver. 

I'NGRAILED  (Her.)  is  one  of  the  crooked  lines  of  which 
the  ordinaries  are  composed,  having  its  convex  part  out- 
ward, as  in  fig.  I,  in  distinction  from  the  invecked,  which 
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has  the  convex  part  inward,  as  in  fig.  2.    They  are  both 

distinguished  from  the  indented,  by  being  circular  instead 

of  angular,  as  fig.  S. 
INGRE'DIENT  {Med.)  one  of  the  simples  which  are  put 

into,  or  form  a  part  of,  a  compound  medicine. 
I'NGRESS  (Astron.)  the  sun's  entering  into  the  first  scruple 

of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  signs,  especially  Aries. 
INGRE'SSU  {Law)  a  writ  of  entry,  whereby  a  man  seeketh 

entry  into  lands  and  tenements. 
INGRE'SSUS  (Law)  a  duty  which  the  heir  at  full  age 

formerlj'  paid  to  the  chief  lord  for  entering  upon  lands 

which  were  fallen  to  him. 
IN  Gross  (Law)  absolute,  or  independent,  as  an  advowson 

in  gross,  in  distinction  from  an  advowson  appendant. 
TO  INGRO'SS  {Law)  to  write  over  the  draught  of  a  deed 

in  fair  and  large  characters. 
TO  Ingross  (Com.)  to  buy  up  all  of  a  commodity. 
INGRO'SSER  {Com.)  one  who  buys  up  corn  while  it  is 

standing,  or  other  provisions  before  they  are  brought  to 

market. 

Ingrosser  (Law)  a  clerk  that  writes  out  records,  convey- 
ances, &c. 

INGRO'SSING  of  a  Fine  (Laa?)  is  when  the  indentures, 
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being  drawn  up  by  the  chlrographer,  are  delivered  to  the 
party  to  whom  the  cognizance  is  made. 
I'NGUEN  [Anat.)  HvHu^,  the  groin. 

INGUINA'LIA  {Med.)  any  things  applied  as  a  medicine  to 
the  groin. 

INHU'ME  (Boi.)  the  Dioscorea  data  of  Linnseus. 

INHE'RITANCE  [Law)  hcereditas,  an  estate  in  lands  or 
tenements  to  a  man  and  his  heirs.  Inheritances  are  either 
corporeal  or  incorporeal.  —  Corporeal  Inheritances  are 
houses,  lands,  &c. — Incorporeal  Inheritances  are  advow- 
sons,  rights,  &c. 

INHIBI'TION  [Laxvi)  a  writ  which  forbids  a  judge  to  pro- 
ceed farther  in  the  cause  before  him. 

Inhibition,  in  the  Scotch  Lmv,  a  process  to  restrain  the 
party  inhibited  from  disposing  of  his  real  estate,  in  preju- 
dice of  a  debt  insisted  on ;  also  a  writ  whereby,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  husband,  all  persons  are  prohibited  from 
giving  credit  to  his  wife,  &c. 

I'NHOC  {Archceol.)  a  corner  of  a  common  field  ploughed 
up  and  sowed. 

INHUMA'TION  [Cus.)  a  burying  or  putting  a  body  into 
the  ground. 

Inhumation  (Chem.)  a  digestion,  made  by  burying  the 
materials  in  dung  or  earth. 

INJACULA'TIO  (Med.)  a  disorder  so  called  by  Van  Hel- 
mont,  which  consists  in  a  violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  an  immobility  of  the  body. 

INJE'CTION  (Med.)  the  forcing  any  liquid  medicine  into 
the  body  by  a  syringe,  clyster,  &c. 

Injection  (Anat.)  the  filling  the  vessels  of  a  human  or  ani- 
mal body  with  wax,  or  any  other  proper  matter,  to  show 
their  ramifications. 

I'NILUM  (Anat.)  the  beginning  of  the  oblongated  marrow. 

I'NION  (Anat.)  vide  Occiput. 

INITIA'LIA  teslimonia  (Latv)  an  initiatory  testimony  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  whereby  the  disposition  of  the  party  is  ascer- 
tained, who  is  to  give  his  deposition,  in  order  to  know 
whether  he  is  prompted  thereto  by  any  personal  ill-will. 

INJU'NCTION  (Law)  a  kind  of  prohibition  granted  by 
courts  of  equity  in  divers  cases,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  property  pending  in  a  suit. 

I'NJURY  (Law)  a  wrong  or  damage  done  to  a  man's  person 
or  goods. 

INK  (Falcon.)  the  neck  of  any  bird  which  a  hawk  preys  upon. 
Ink  of  a  Mill  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  forked  iron  which  is  fastened 

on  the  spindle. 
I'NK-FISH  (Ich.)  \ide  Cuttle-Fish. 

INLAGA'RE  (Law)  to  admit  or  restore  to  the  benefit  of 
the  law. 

I'NLAGH  (Lnxv)  Inlagatus,  i.  e.  homo  siih  lege,  he  who  was 
of  some  frank-pledge,  or  not  outlawed,  in  distinction  from 
the  utlagh. 

I'NLAND  (Latv)  that  part  of  any  land  or  mansion  which 
lay  next  to  the  mansion-house,  and  was  used  by  the  lord 
himself. 

Inland  (Geog.)  that  which  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  a 
country  far  from  the  sea -coast. — Inland-Toim,  one  seated 
far  within  the  land  to  which  no  vessel  can  sail. 

Inland  Bills  (Com.)  bills  payable  in  the  country  where  they 
are  drawn. — Inland  Trade,  a  trade  carried  on  within  the 
country ;  a  home  trade. 

INLA'NTAL  (Law)  demesne  or  inland,  in  distinction  from 
delantal,  land  tenanted  or  outlawed. 

TO  INLA'Y  (Mech.)  to  work  in  wood  or  metal,  with  several 
pieces  of  different  colours,  curiously  set  together. 

INLE'GIARE  (Law)  or  se  inlegiare,  the  same  as  Inlagare. 

I'NMATES  (Law)  persons  who  are  admitted  to  dwell  with, 
and  in  the  house  of,  another,  and  not  able  to  maintain 
themselves.  The  inmates  were  generally  persons  har- 
boured in  cottages,  who  only  increased  the  burden  of  the 
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parish.    The  suffering  such  persons  to  take  up  their  abode 

TXTvflP^^^'^-^'^-V  7  ;  Kilch.  45. 

INNATE  Principles  (Metaph.)  ideas,  or  principles  stamped 
upon  the  soul  at  its  creation.  ^ 

lS?AT^i^f;^^T^^'^  (^rcA^o/.)  unnatural  usuage. 
INNINGS  lands  recovered  from  the  sea  by  draining 

and  bankmg.  * 

mMSm^npnc^?.""''^  °'  ^""f  '^'P'^^  «ne  who  keeps  an  inn. 

INNHOLDERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  was  incor- 
porated in  1505.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are 
Azure,  a  chevron,  argent,  between  three 
oat-garbes,  or,  on  a  chief  of  the  2d  St.  Julian's 
Cross,  sable." 

I'NNOCENTS'  Day  (Ecc.)  a  festival  observed  ^ 
on  the  28th  of  December,  in  memory  of  the  Children 
that  were  slain  at  the  command  of  Herod. 

I'NNOM  Barley  (Husband.)  barley  sown  the  second  crop 
after  the  ground  is  fallowed. 

INNOMINA'TA  Arteria  (Anat.)  the  first  branch  given  off 
by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.— Innominata  ossa,  or  Os  Inno- 
minatum,  from  in,  privative,  and  nomen,  a  name ;  a  large 
irregular  bone,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  Pelvis,  which  was 
so  called  because  the  three  bones  of  which  it  was  originally 
formed  became  one  bone,  that  was  nameless.  It  is  divided 
into  three  portions;  namely,  the  os  Ilium,  or  Haunch- 
Bone  ;  the  OS  Ischium,  or  Hip-Bone ;  and  the  os  Pubis,  or 
SIiare-Bone. — Innominata  Tunica  Oculi,  a  certain  coat  of 
the  eye,  so  called  because  it  wanted  a  name. 

INNOMINATUS  Humor  (Anat.)  one  of  the  four  secondary 
humours  wherewith  the  ancients  thought  the  body  was 
nourished. 

INNOTE'SCIMUS  (Law)  the  same  as  videmus ;  an  epithet 
for  letters  patent,  which  are  always  of  a  charter  of  feoff- 
ment, or  some  other  instrument  not  of  record,  concluding 
with  the  words  Innotescimus  per  prcesentes,  &c. 

INNO'VATION  (Law)  an  exchange  of  one  obligation  for 
another,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  so  as  to  make  the  second 
come  in  the  place  of  the  first. 

INNS  of  Court  (Law)  houses  or  colleges  established  for  the 
entertainment  of  students  in  the  law;  namely.  Gray's  Inn, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  and  the  Middle  Temples,  which, 
with  the  two  Serjeants'  Inns  and  the  eight  Inns  of  Chan- 
cery, namely,  Clifford's  Inn,  Symond's  Inn,  Clement's 
Inn,  Lyon's  Inn,  Furnival's  Inn,  Staple's  Inn,  Bernard's 
Inn,  and  Thavies's  Inn  (to  which  has  since  been  added 
New  Inn),  make,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  the  most 
famous  University  for  the  Law  in  the  world.  Our  Inns  of 
Court,  or  Societies  of  the  Law,  which  have  been  famed  for 
their  production  of  learned  men,  are  governed  by  Masters, 
Principals,  Benchers,  Stewards,  and  other  officers. 

INNUE'NDO  (Law)  from  innuo,  to  nod  or  beckon  to ;  a 
word  used  in  declarations,  indictments,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  and  ascertaining  the  person  or  thing 
which  was  before  named ;  as  to  say,  he,  innuendo,  i.  e. 
meaning  the  plaintiff,  did  so  and  so,  when  there  was  men- 
tion before  of  another  person. 

INOCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 

petalled. — Stam.  filaments  ten ;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 

germ  oblong;  style  none.;  stigma  pointed. — Per.  drupe 

kidney-form  ;  seeds  a  nut,  oval. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Inocarpus 

edulis,  native  of  the  Society  Islands. 
INOCULA' TION  (Hort.)  the  insertion  or  grafting  the  bud 

of  one  fruit-tree  into  the  stock  of  another. 
INOPERA'TIO  (Law)  one  of  the  legal  excuses  to  exempt 
a  man  from  appearing  in  court  inoperationis  causd,  i.  e,  on 
the  days  on  which  all  pleadings  are  to  cease,  or  in  diebus 
nonjuridicis.    Leg.  H.  I,  v.  c.  1. 
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INOPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  the  Caryophyllum  inophyllum  of 
Linnaeus. 

JNO'KDINATE  proportion  {Geom.)  that  in  which  the  order 
of  the  terms  compared  is  irregular  or  disturbed.  Qvide 

Geometri/] 

INORDINA'TUS  (La'w)  one  who  died  intestate.  Matth. 
Westm. 

INOSCULA'TION  (Anaf.)  the  joining  the  mouths  of  the 
capillary  veins  and  arteries. 

I'NPENN  Y  (Law)  or  oulpenny ;  money  paid  by  the  custom  of 
some  manors  on  the  alienations  of  tenants,  &c. 

INPRI'SII  ( Jrc/i^soZ.)  accomplices  or  abettors. 

1'NQ.UEST  {Law)  inquisilio ;  an  inquisition  of  jurors  in 
causes  civil  and  criminal,  on  proof  made  of  the  fact,  when 
it  is  referred  to  their  trial.  This  is  otherwise  called  an  in- 
quest of  office,  being  an  inquisition  or  inquiry  made  by  the 
king's  officer,  his  sheriff,  coroner,  escheater,  virtute  (officii, 
or  by  writ  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Inquest  signifies  also  the  jury,  or  the  persons  themselves  ap- 
pointed to  try  such  causes. 

INQUESTS,  Court  of  {Law)  vide  Court. 

INQUIRE'NDO  {Law)  an  authority  given  to  some  person  or 
persons  to  inquire  into  something  for  the  king's  advantage. 
Reg.  Orig.  72. 

INQUI'RY,  writ  of  (Law)  a  writ  that  issues  out  to  the  sheriff 
to  summon  a  jury  to  inquire  what  damages  a  plaintiff  hath 
sustained  in  an  action  upon  the  case  where  judgment  goes 
by  default. 

Inquiry,  Board  of  {Mil.)  a  term  used  in  contradistinction 
to  a  court-martial,  to  signify  the  meeting  of  a  number  of 
officers  (who  are  not  sworn)  to  inquire  into  matters  which 
may  afterwards  become  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation. 

INQUISI'TION  (Law)  vide  Inquest. — Inquisition  ex  mero 
:  officio  was  formerly  one  way  of  proceeding  in  ecclesiastical 
courts.    Wood.  Inst.  596. 

Inquisition  {Ecc.)  a  tribunal  or  great  council,  first  erected 
by  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic  King  of  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  Jews  and  Moors  to  account  for  their  infi- 
delity, but  afterwards  its  power  was  directed  against  those 
who  were  not  friendly  to  the  Romish  Church. 

INQUI'SITOR  {Latv)  a  designation  of  sheriffs,  coroners, 
super  visum  corporis,  and  the  like,  who  have  power  to  in- 
quire into  certain  matters. 

Inquisitor  {Ecc.)  or  grand  inquisitor,  a  name  for  the  judges 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

INRO'LLMENT  {Law)  the  entering  or  registering  any  law- 
ful act,  as  a  recognisance,  fine,  &c. 

INSA'NIA  {Med.)  from  in,  privative,  and  sanus,  sound;  in- 
sanity, or  unsoundness  of  mind  or  intellect ;  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Neuroses,  Order  Vesanice. 

IN'SCHI  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Amomum. 

INSCO'NSED  {Mil.)  a  term  applied  to  a  small  body  of  men 
secured  within  a  sconce  or  small  fort, 

INSCRl'BED  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  fig  ures  that  are  drawn 
within  others  ;  also  for  bodies,  otherwise  called  regular  bo- 
dies.— Inscribed  hyperbola  is  one  that  lies  wholly  within  the 
angle  of  its  asymptote,  as  the  common  hyperbola  doth. 

INSCRI'PTI  {Ant.)  a  name  given  to  those  who  were  branded 
with  any  ignominious  mark,  after  the  manner  in  which 
slaves  were  treated. 
Mart.  1.  8,  epig.  75,  v.  9. 

Quatuor  inscripti  porlabant  vile  cadaver. 

They  are  called  by  Plautus  Literati. 
Plant.  Cas.  act.  2,  seen.  6,  v.  49. 

Si  hie  literatus  me  sinat. 
Pollux  calls  them  ^lyfjustrUi.    Pollux.  Onom.  1. 3,  segm.  78  ; 
Senec.  de  Ira.  1.  3,  c.  3;  Valer.  Max.  1.  6,  c.  8;  Petron. 
Arhit.  c.  63;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  3;  Auson.  1.  15,  epig.  3; 
¥^et,\.  1,  c.  8;  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Lect.  1.  7,  c  31. 
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INSCRI'PTIO  {Ant.)  branding,  a  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  Romans  on  their  run-away  slaves,    [vide  Inscripti] 

I'NSECT  {Ent.)  insectum,  from  inseco,  to  cut  in,  because 
the  body  of  insects  is  commonly  split  into  segments ;  any 
small  living  creature  that  creeps  or  flies,and  that  is  eithernot 
divided  into  limbs  and  joints,  as  other  creatures,  but  en- 
compassed with  rings  and  divisions  capable  of  being  parted 
without  utterly  destroying  life,  as  worms,  &c.  or  else  di- 
vided between  the  head  and  body,  as  flies,  bees,  &c.  Lin- 
naeus has  separated  those  which  fall  under  the  first  part  of 
this  definition,  and  placed  them  under  a  distinct  class, 
named  Vermes,  Worms,     [vide  Insecia'] 

INSE'CTA  (Ent.)  the  Fifth  Class  of  animals  into  which 
Linnaeus  has  divided  the  animal  kingdom,  comprehending 
those  small  animals  which  breathe  through  lateral  spiracles, 
armed  on  all  sides  with  bony  skin,  or  covered  with  hair. 
This  definition  excludes  worms  which  are  commonly 
reckoned  as  insects,  and  are  explained  under  the  head  of 
Entomology  throughout  this  work,  [vide  Entomology  and 
Animal  Kingdom] 

INSE'SSUS  {Med.)  another  name  for  a  vapour-bath,  over 
which  the  patient  sits. 

IN'SIDE  guard  {Mil.)  a  guard  with  the  broad-sword  to  se- 
cure the  face  and  front  of  the  body  from  a  cut  made  at  the 
inside  position  above  the  wrist. 

INSIDI'ANS  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  diseases  which  break  out 
by  surprize,  without  betraying  any  previous  symptom. 

INSIDIATO'RES  viarum  {Archceol.)  way-layers. 

INSI'GNIA  {Her.)  ensigns  on  arms. 

IN  SI'MUL  computasset  {Law)  a  writ  or  action  of  account 
that  lies  not  for  things  certain,  but  only  for  things  uncer- 
tain.— In  simul  tenuit,  one  species  of  the  writ  formedon. 

INSINUA'TION  {Laiv)  the  creeping  into  a  man's  mind  or 
favour  covertly;  it  is  mentioned  in  statute  H.  8,  c.  5. — In- 
sinuation of  a  will  is  in  the  civil  law  the  first  production 
of  it,  the  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar. 

TO  INSI'ST  (Geowz.)  the  angles  of  any  segment  are  said  to 
insist  or  stand  upon  the  arc  of  another  segment,  [vide 
Geometry] 

INSITION  {Hort.)  another  name  for  grafting. 

INSOLA'TION  {Med.)  the  digestion  of  any  ingredient  or 
mixed  body  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun-beams.  Oribas. 
Med.  Collect.  1.  10,  c.  10;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  3,  c.  9. 

INSO'LVENCY  {Law)  the  condition  of  one  who  is  not  able 
to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

INSOLVENT  {Laiv)  one  who  is  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 

INSPE'CTION  {Mil.)  a  particular  examination  or  survey, 
and  also  a  superintendance,  of  which  there  are  different 
kinds,  as  the  general  Inspection,  the  regimental  Inspection, 
the  private  Inspection  of  companies,  Sic. 

Inspection  (Law)  or  trial  by  inspection,  or  examination,  is 
when  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  testimony  of  their 
own  senses,  decide  the  point  in  dispute. 

INSPE'CTOR  {Mil.)  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
regiments,  companies,  &c. 

INSPE'XIMUS  {Law}  i.  e.  we  have  inspected;  a  word  used 
in  letters  patent,  being  the  same  with  exemplification,  and 
called  inspeximus,  because  it  begins  rex  omnibus,  &c.  in- 
speximus  trrotulamentum ,  quarund'  l/terar'  patent',  &c. 

INSPIRATION  {Anat.)  the  taking  in  air  or  breath  by  the 
dilatation  or  widening  the  chest. 

Inspiration  {Theol.)  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  either  extraordinary  and  mi- 
raculous, as  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  converts,  or  it  is 
the  ordinary  gift  of  the  spirit,  which  has  been  promised  to 
those  who  seek  for  it  with  sincerity  of  heart. 

INSPISSA'TION  {Chem.)  the  bringing  a  liquid  to  a  thicker 
consistence  by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

INSTA'LMENT  {Lawi)  a  settlement,  establishment,  or  sure 
placing  in,      instalment  in  dignities. 
■      •      ■  n2 
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Tkstalment  (Com.)  the  payment,  or  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, of  different  portions  of  money,  which,  by  agreement 
of  the  parties,  instead  of  being  paid  in  the  gross,  are  paid 
in  different  parts. 

I'NSTANCE  (Laxv)  that  which  may  be  insisted  in  at  one 
diet,  or  course  of  probation. 

INSTA'NTER  (Law)  instantly. 

INSTAURA'TA  term  (Archceol.)  land  ready  stocked  or  fur- 
nished with  all  things  necessary  to  carry  on  the  employ- 
ment of  a  farmer. 

INSTA'URUM  [Archceol.)  a  stock  cattle.—Instaurum  ec- 
clesice,  the  vestments,  plate,  and  all  utensils  belonging  to  a 
church. 

I'NSTINCT  {Nat)  an  aptitude  or  disposition  in  any  creature, 
which  naturally  qualifies  it  for  the  performance  of  certain 
actions. 

INSTIRPA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  plant  or  establish.  Brompt.  iSn. 

I'NSTITUTES  {Latu)  a  collection  of  the  Roman  laws  made 
by  order  of  Justinian ;  also  certain  works  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke,  which  are  cited  as  the  first,  second,  and 
third  Institutes. 

INSTITUTION  to  a  benefice  {Laij,)  the  putting  a  clerk  into 
the  possession  of  the  spiritualities  of  a  benefice. 

INSTITU'TIONS  {Med.)  the  same  as  elements  which  teach 
the  necessary  prcBCognita  to  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

IN'STRUMENT  (Law)  a  public  act  or  deed  in  writing  drawn 
up  between  two  or  more  parties,  and  containing  several  co- 
venants agreed  upon  between  them. 

INSTRUME'NTAL  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  any  performance 
by  means  of  instruments,  in  distinction  from  vocal  per- 
formance, or  singing. 

IN'SUCKEN  multures  (Latv)  the  quantity  of  corn  paid  by 
those  who  are  thirled  to  a  mill. 

INSUFFLA'TION  (Med.)  the  blowing  into  any  cavity. 

IN'SULATE  (Archit.)  an  epithet  for  a  column  or  other  edi- 
fice which  stands  alone. 

IN'SULATED  (Elect.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  that  are  sup- 
ported by  electrics,  or  non-conductors,  so  that  their  com- 
munication with  the  earth  is  interrupted. 

IN'SUPER  (Laiu)  a  term  used  by  the  auditors  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  their  accounts ;  as  when  so  much  is  charged 
upon  a  person,  as  due  on  his  account,  they  say  so  much 
remains  insuper  to  such  an  accountant. 

INSU'RANCE  {Com.)  a  contract  or  agreement,  by  which 
one  or  more  individuals  engage  to  secure  a  party  against 
the  risk  of  loss  happening  from  certain  events  marked  out 
by  the  contract.  The  persons  who  enter  into  this  contract 
are  termed  insurers,  or,  from  the  form  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  signed  by  them  alone,  underwriters  ;  and  they  in 
whose  favour  the  insurance  is  made  are  called  the  ijisiired, 
or  assured;  the  sum  of  money  paid  for  insurance  is  the 
premium  ;  and  the  contract  entered  into,  the  policy  of  in- 
surance. 

INTA'CT  {Geom.)  an  epithet  for  right  lines,  to  which  curves 
do  continually  approach  without  ever  touching  them. 

INTA'GLIOS  (Sculp.)  precious  stones  engraven  with  the 
heads  of  great  men,  or  inscriptions,  &c.  such  as  are  set  in 
rings,  &c. 

IN'TAKERS  (Archieol)  persons  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
who  were  the  receivers  of  such  booty  as  their  accomplices, 
called  outparters,  used  to  bring  in. 

I'NTEGER  (Arith.)  a  whole  number,  in  distinction  from  a 
fraction. 

INTEGE'RRIMUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  having  its 
margin  or  edge  quite  entire,  without  any  notches. 

IN'TEGRAL  number  (Arith.)  the  same  as  Integer. 

Integral  calculus  (Algeb.)  the  finding  of  the  integral  from 
the  differential,  which  answers  to  the  inverse  method  of 
fluxions,  or  the  finding  the  fluent  to  a  given  fluxion. 
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INTEGUME'NTA  (Anat.)  the  integuments;  a  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  cuticula,  cutis,  and  memhrana  adinosa. 
INTEMPE'RIES  (Med.)  a  dyscracy,  or  ill  habit  of  body 
INTE'NDANT  (Mil.)  one  who  has  the  inspection,  conduct, 
or  management  of  certain  affairs ;  also  the  name  of  a  go- 
vernor in  France. 

INTE'NDMENT  (Latv)  intention,  as  applied  to  criminal 
actions. 

INTE'NSION  (Phil.)  or  intensity,  the  degree  or  rate  of 
the  power  or  energy  of  any  quality,  as  remission  is  decrease, 
or  diminution. 

INTE'NTION  (Med.)  that  judgment  or  particular  method  of 
cure  which  a  physician  forms  to  himself  from  a  due  exami- 
nation of  symptoms. 

INTENTIO'NE  (Law)  a  writ  against  one  who  enters  after 
the  death  of  a  tenant,  and  holds  another  out  in  the  re- 
mainder or  reversion.    jF.  N.  B.  203. 

I'NTER  canem^  et  lupum  (Law)  words  formerly  used  in  ap- 
peals to  signify  the  crime  being  done  in  the  twilight.  Inter. 
Plac.  de  Trin.  7  Ed.  I,  Rot.  ¥1%  Glouc.  Plac.  Cor.  apud 
Nov.  Castrum.  24  Ed.  6,  Rot.  6. 

INTE'RC ALARY  (Chron.)  in  the  Greek  liM</5a'A<,u,a? ;  an  epi- 
thet for  any  portion  of  time  which  is  taken  into  the  year 
to  adjust  it  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  as  the  odd  day  insert- 
ed in  the  leap-year. 

Intercalary  days  (Med.)  those  days  d  uring  the  course  of 
a  distemper  in  which  nature  is  excited  to  throw  off  her  load 
unseasonably,  as  the  3d,  5th,  9th,  13ih,  and  19th. 

INTERCALATION  (Chron.)  the  putting  in  a  day  in  any 
month,  as  in  the  month  of  February  in  leap-year. 

INTERCE'DENT  (Med)  or  Intercedental  Day,  an  extra- 
ordinary critical  day,  caused  by  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
order. 

TO  INTERCE'PT  (Math.)  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is 

comprehended  between  two  given  points. 
INTERCEPTED  Axis  (Conic)  or  Diameter,  the  same  as 

Absciss. 

INTERCE'SSIO  (Ant.)  the  interference  of  a  tribune  of  the 
Roman  people,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the 
senate,  which  was  commonly  done  by  the  single  word 
veto.  Varr.  apud  Gell.  1.  14;  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  3,  c.  9; 
Diomjs.  1.  8,  10,  &c.;  Liv.  1.  7,  c.  17  ;  Ascon.  in.  Cic. 

INTEliCI'SI  Dies  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  half  holidays  among  the 
Romans,  one  part  of  which  was  allotted  to  business  and 
the  other  to  religion.     Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  5,  c.  4. 

INTERCOLUMNIA'TION  (Archit.)  the  distance  or  space 
between  the  pillars  of  a  building,  [vide  Architecture,  and 
Plate  No.  III.  (II)] 

INTERCO'MMONING  (Law)  the  feeding  of  cattle  pro- 
miscuously on  two  adjoining  commons. 

INTEllCO'STAL  (Anat.)  ///so-a^-Aswio;,  intercostalis,  from 
inter,  between,  and  costce,  ribs ;  an  epithet  for  any  thing 
that  lies  between  the  ribs,  as  the — Intercostal  Arteries, 
which  run  between  the  ribs. — Intercostal  Muscles,  which 
are  divided  into  the  Intercostales  externi  et  interni,  which 
are  both  now  supposed  to  serve  the  office  of  raising  the 
ribs  during  respiration ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Galen  and 
the  ancients,  the  external  intercostals  served  to  raise,  and 
the  internal  to  depress,  the  ribs. — Intercostal  Nerve,  a 
nerve  proceeding  from  the  spinal  marrow  and  spreading 
itself  in  the  belly,  through  all  the  bowels.  Gal.  de  hoc. 
Affect.  1.  5,  c.  33. 

INTERCOSTA'LIA  (Anat.)  fJi>ia-o^Mu(iei,  spaces  between  the 
ribs.    Riff.  Ephes.  1.  1,  c.  11. 

INTERCURRENT  FEVERS  (Med.)  those  which  happen 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  happen  at  certain  seasons  only. 

INTERDE'NTIUM  (^Anat.)  the  intervals  between  teeth  of 
the  same  order. 

I'NTERDICT  (Law)  a  prohibition  in  the  civil  law,  or  the 
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,  Scotch  law,  equivalent  to  an  injunction  in  the  court  of 
Chancery. 

INTERDICTED  of  Water  and  Tire  (Zat*-)  a  judgment 
passed  on  those  who  were  banished,  whereby  all  persons 
were  prohibited  from  receiving  them  into  their  houses,  and 
affording  them  the  use  of  water  and  fire,  the  two  most  ne- 
cessary elements. 

INTERDI'CTION  {Ecc.)  or  Interdict,  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, prohibiting  the  administration  of  divine  ceremonies, 
eKcept  the  baptism  of  children,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  extreme  unction  at  the  point  of  death. 
This  used  formerly  to  be  put  in  force  by  the  Pope  against 
such  as  had  fallen  under  his  displeasure,  of  which  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  reign  of  king  John. 

INTERDI'GITUM  {Med.)  a  corn  betwixt  the  toes,  or  a 
wart  between  the  fingers.    Marcell.  de  Medicanu  c.  33. 

INTERDU'CES  (Carpent.)  vide  Inter-ties. 

I'NTEREST  (Com.)  the  legal  profit  or  recompence  allowed 
on  loans  of  money,  to  be  taken  from  the  borrower  by  the 
lender. 

Interest  (Arith.)  a  rule  by  which  the  interest  of  money 
is  computed  for  a  given  time  at  a  given  rate.  It  is  either 
simple  or  compound. — Simple  Interest  is  that  which  is 
counted  and  allowed  upon  the  principal  only. — Compound 
Interest,  or  Interest-upon-Interest,  is  that  which  is  counted 
not  only  on  the  principal  sum  lent,  but  also  for  its  interest 
as  it  becomes  due  at  the  end  of  each  stated  time  of  pay- 
ment. 

I'NTERESTED  Witness  [Laui)  one  who  is  suspected  or 
proved  to  have  an  interest  in  the  concern  upon  which  he 
proposes  to  give  his  testimony ;  such  an  one  may  be  ex- 
amined upon  a  voir  dire. 

INTERFE'MINEUM  (Anat.)  i/jivo^iifM,  the  perinasum,  or 
space  between  the  anus  and  pudendum.  R^iff.  Ephes.  de 
Appellat,  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  I,  c.  16. 

INTERFE'CTOR  {Astrol.)  a  destroying  planet  placed  in 
the  eighth  house  of  a  figure,  either  five  degrees  before  the 
cusp  or  twenty  five  after. 

INTERJE'CTION  (Gram.)  an  indeclinable  part  of  speech, 
which  servesto  express  the  affections  orpassions  of  the  mind. 

INTERFOLIA'CEOUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  flowers  or 
peduncles  that  are  between  opposite  leaves  which  are 
placed  alternately,  as  in  Asclepias. 

I'NTERIM  (Theol.)  i.  e.  in  the  meantime  ;  a  name  given  to 
the  formula  of  doctrine  tendered  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
to  the  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

INTE'RIOR  (Fort.)  an  epithet  for  the  polygon  and  talus, 
[vide  Polygon,  <^c.] 

INTERLA'CED  (Her.)  the  same  as  braced. 

INTERLI'NEARY  Bible  (Lit.)  a  bible. which  has  one  line 
of  a  Latin  translation  printed  between  every  two  lines  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals. 

INTERLOCU'TION  (Latv)  an  intermediate  sentence  before 
a  final  decision. 

INTERLO'CUTORY  Order  (Latv)  or  Decree,  that  which 
does  not  decide  the  cause,  but  only  settles  some  inter- 
vening matter  relating  to  a  cause. — Interlocutory  Judgment, 
such  as  is  given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  upon  some  plea 
proceeding  on  default,  which  is  only  intermediate  and  does 
not  finally  determine  the  suit,  as  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

INTERLOPERS  (Com.)  those  who  without  legal  authority 
intercept  the  trade  of  a  company. 

INTERLOCA'TION  (Husband.)  a  lopping  off  branches  to 

let  in  light  between. 
I'NTERLUDE  (Mus.)  part  of  a  stage  play ;  that  which  is 

sung  or  represented  between  the  several  acts. 
INTERLU'NIUM  (Astron.)  the  time  in  which  the  moon  has 

no  appearance  or  phases. 
INTERLU'NIUS  morbus  (Med.)  a  name  for  the  Epilepsy, 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  affect  those  who  were 
born  in  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
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INTERME'WING  (Falcon.)  the  mewing  of  a  hawk  from 
the  first  change  of  her  coat  till  she  turn  white. 

INTERMI'SSIONS  (Archit.)  the  spaces  between  the  wall 
and  the  pillars,  or  between  one  pillar  and  another. 

INTERMI'TTENT  Fever  (Med.)  a  fever  which  comes  at 
certain  times  and  then  abates  a  little. 

Intermittent  Stitch  (Surg.)  a  sort  of  stitch  made  at  cer- 
tain separate  points  in  the  sewing  of  a  cross  or  traverse 
wound. 

INTERMFTTING  Pulse  (Med.)  that  which  is  stopped  by 
the  fit  for  a  while  and  then  beats  again. 

INTE'RNAL  Angles  (Geom.)  al  i\iroe,ycoHM,  the  angles  made 
within  any  figure  by  the  sides  of  it.  In  a  triangle,  as 
ABC;  the  two  angles  A  and  C  are  peculiarly  called 


internal  and  opposite,  in  distinction  from  the  external 
CBD,  which  is  equal  to  both  together,  as  demonstrated  in 
Euclid's  Elements,  1.  1,  prop.  32. — Internal  Angles,  be- 
tween parallel  lines,  which  are  intersected  by  anothec 
right  line,  are  those  on  each  side  the  intersecting  right 
line,  as  a,  b,  c,  d,  formed  between  the  parallels  E  F  and 
G  H  on  each  side  of  the  intersecting  line  I  K, 

INTERNO'DII  (Anat.)  the  Extensores  Pollicis. 

INTERNO'DIUM  (Bot.)  the  space  contained  between  any 
two  knots  or  joints  of  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

INTERNU'NTII  DIES  (Med.)  critical  days. 

INTERNUNTIO  (Ecc.)  from  the  Italian  internuncio,-  an 
agent  for  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  courts  of  foreign 
princes  where  there  is  no  express  Nuntio. 

INTE'RNUS  Musculus  Auris  (Anat.)  the  inward  muscle  of 
the  ear,  lying  in  a  channel  of  the  bone  called  Os  pe- 
trosum. 

INTERO'SSEI  Musculi  Manus  (Anat.)  the  muscles  of  the 
hands  between  the  bones,  which  are  divided  into  external 
and  internal,  and  serve  to  extend  the  fingers  into  which 
they  are  inserted. — Interossei  Pedis,  seven  muscles  of  the 
toes,  which  serve  to  extend  the  toes. 

INTERPASSA'TION  (Med.)  the  stitching  of  bags  at  cer- 
tain distances,  to  prevent  the  drugs  contained  in  them 
from  falling  together  in  a  lump. 

TO  INTERPLE'AD  (Laiv)  in  Latin  interplacitare,  in  French 
enterplaider,  to  discuss  or  try  a  point ;  incidentally  happen- 
ing as  it  were  before  the  principal  cause  can  be  tried. 

INTERPOLATION  (Algeb.)  a  mode  of  finding  an  inter- 
mediate term  of  a  series,  its  place  in  the  series  being  given. 

Interpolation  (Law)  the  falsifying  an  original. 

INTERRE'GNUM  (Polit.)  the  space  of  time  between  the 
death  or  deposition  of  one  king  and  the  succession  of 
another. 

I'NTERREX  (Polit.)  he  who  governs  while  there  is  no 
king. 

INTERROGA'TION,  Note  of  (Gram.)  a  point  of  distinc- 
tion thus  expressed  (  ?  ). 

INTERRO'GATIVES  (Gram.)  certain  particles  which  are 
made  use  of  in  asking  a  question. 

INTERRO'GATORIES  (Law)  are  particular  questions  in 
writing,  demanded  of  witnesses  brought  in  to  be  examined 
in  a  cause,  especially  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

INTERRUPTE-PINNA'TUS  (Bot.)  interruptedly  pin- 
nated, an  epithet  for  a  leaf ;  folium  interriipte  pimiafum,  a 
leaf  having  smaller  leaflets  between  each  pair  of  larger 


INTERRUPTION  (Latv)  is,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  when 
during  the  course  of  prescription,  the  true  proprietor 
claims  his  right. 
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Interruption  (Geoni.)  the  same  as  disjunction  of  proportion, 
marked  thus  (  :: ) ;  as  B :  C  ::  D  :  E,  i.  e.  as  B  is  to  C,  so  is 
D  to  E. 

INTERRU'PTUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  spike  ;  spica  inter- 

rupta,  a  spike  divided  by  intervals  of  smaller  flowers,  as  in 

Mentha  spicata. 
INTERSCAPULA'RIA  {Anat.)  the  cavities  between  the 

Scapula  and  the  Vertebrae. 
INTERSCA'PULUM  {Anat.)  the  spine  of  the  Scapula. 
INTERSCE'NDENT  (Algeb.)  an  epithet  for  quantities  when 

the  exponents  of  their  powers  are  radical  quantities. 
INTERSE'CANTS  {Her.)  pertransient  lines  that  cut  one 

another. 

INTERSE'CTION  {Geom.)  the  cutting  of  one  line  or  plane 
by  another. 

INTERSE'PTUM  {Anat.)  the  uvula  and  septum  na- 
rium.    Gal.  Introd.  c.  10;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  in  voc.  iclav. 

Interseptum  is  also  the  Latin  name  for  the  diaphragm. 

INTERSO'ILING  {Husband.)  the  laying  one  kind  of  earth 
upon  another. 

INTERSPINA'LES  Colli  {Anat.)  small  muscles  of  the  neck, 
arising  from  the  upper  parts  of  each  double  spinal  process 
of  the  neck. 

INTERSTE'LLAR  {Astron)  a  term  used  to  express  those 
parts  of  the  universe  which  are  without  and  beyond  our 
solar  system. 

INTER-TI'ES  (Carpent.)  or  interduces,  small  pieces  of 
timber  which  lie  horizontally  between  the  sommers. 

INTERTI'GNIUM  {Archit.)  the  interjoist  or  space  between 
the  mortise-holes  of  rafters  and  planks.    Vitruv.  1.     c.  2. 

INTERTRANSVERSA'LES  Lumborum  {Anat.)  four  dis- 
tinct small  bundles  of  flesh,  which  fill  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins. 

INTERTRI'GO  {Med.)  an  excoriation  of  the  parts  about 
the  anus,  groins,  axilla,  &c.  attended  with  inflammation 
and  moisture.    Oribas.  de  Virtut.  Simplic.  1.  2,  &c. 

I'NTERVAL  {Mus.)  S'm^vsi/jx,  the  distance  or  difference  be- 
tween any  two  sounds,  whereof  one  is  grave  and  the  other 
acute.  Intervals  are  distinguished  into  simple,  compound, 
true  or  false,  consonant  or  dissonant,    [vide  Music'] 

INTERVERTEBRA'LES  {Anat.)  the  muscles  which  draw 
the  vertebrae  nearer  to  each  other. 

INTE'STATE  {Lava)  a  person  dying  who  has  made  no  will 
or  testament.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Intestates :  those  who 
die  without  making  any  will,  and  those  who  make  a  will  and 
nominate  executors,  but  they  refuse  to  act.  These  are  said 
to  die  intestate,  and  the  ordinary  commits  administration. 

INTE'STINA  {Anat.)  ivrifx,  intestines,  from  intus,  w'lih'm; 
the  convoluted  membranous  tube  that  extends  from  the 
stomach  to  the  anus,  and  serves  to  convey  the  faeces  out 
of  the  body.  They  are  divided  into  .small  and  large. — 
Small  Intestines  consist  of  three  portions,  namely,  the 
Duodenum,  'U<pv<rii;;  the  Jejunum,  ►Siri?;  and  the  Ileum, 
jiAsov. — Large  Intestines  consist  also  of  three  portions, 
namely,  the  Ccecum,  Tv<pxov ;  the  Colon,  kuXov  •  and  the 
Rectum,  u7riv6v(rfji,hcv,  which  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  anus.  The  small  intestines  have  internally  folds,  called 
valvula  conniventes  ;  and  the  large  intestines  have  muscular 
bands  :  all  have  likewise  fatty  appendages,  called  appendi- 
culce  epiploiccB.  Riiff".  Ephes.  de  Appellat.  Part.  Corp.  hum. 
1.  1,  c.  27;  Gal.  de  Usu.  Part.  1.  4,  c.  17,  18,  &c, ;  Cels. 
1.  4,  c.  1  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  25,  c.  1. 

Intestina  {Ent.)  the  First  of  the  five  Orders  in  the  Class 
Vermes  of  the  Linnean  system,  comprehending  those  ani- 
mals which  are  the  most  simple  in  their  structure,  and  live 
within  other  bodies.  Some  of  them  live  in  animals,  as  the 
Ascarides ;  Fasciola,  or  Gourd-worm ;  Tcenia,  the  Tape- 
worm, &c.  Some  in  the  waters,  as  the  Hirudo,  or  Leech, 
&c. :  and  some  few  in  the  earth,  as  the  Gordius,  or  Hair- 
worm, which  perforates  clay  so  as  to  give  a  passage  to 
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springs;  the  Lumbricus,  the  Earthworm,  which  pierces  the 
earth  so  as  to  admit  the  air  and  moisture,  &c 
INTE'STINE  motion  {Nat.)  a  term  applied  to  the  motion 
fluids  ^  corpuscles  or  component  parts  of 

I'NTOL  {Latxi)  toll  or  custom  paid  for  commodities  bought 
m  or  sold  out.  ° 

INTONATION  {Mus.)  the  action  of  sounding  the  notes  in 
the  scale  with  the  voice  or  any  other  given  order  of  musi- 
cal tones.  This  is  either  true  or  false,  too  high-or  too  low. 
too  sharp  or  too  flat. 

INTORSIO  {Bot.)  the  twisting  or  bending  of  any  part  of  a 
plant  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

I'NTRADA  {Mus.)  Italian  for  an  entry,  much  the  same  as 
a  prelude  or  overture. 

I'NTRADOS  {Archit.)  the  interior  and  lower  side  or  curve 
of  an  arch,  in  distinction  from  the  extrados.  [vide  Build- 
ing-] 

INTRA'NSITIVE  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  a  verb  whose  action 

does  not  pass  over  to  any  object. 
INTRA'RE  Mariscum  {Archceol.)  to  drain  any  low  ground, 

and,  by  dykes,  walls,  &c.  reduce  it  to  herbage  or  pasture 
INTRE'NCHMENT  {Fort.)  any  work  that  shelters  a  post 

against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 
I'NTRICATE  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  Surculus,  or  shoot 

with  numerous  branches. 
INTRICA'TUS  {Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  ear,  so  called  from 

its  intricate  folds. 
INTRI'NSECI  {Med.)  painful  disorders  of  the  internal  parts. 
INTROCE'SSION  {Med.)  a  depression  or  sinking  of  any  parts 

inwards. 

NTROMI'SSION  in  the  Scotch  Law,  the  assuming 

possession  of  property  belonging  to  another,  either  on 
legal  ground,  or  without  any  authority. 

INTROSUSCE'PTION  {Med.)  a  preternatural  ingress  of 
one  portion  of  an  intestine  in  another,  or  a  reduplication 
of  the  intestine. 

INTRU'SION  {Laiv)  a  violent  or  unlawful  seizing  upon 
lands  or  tenements,  void  of  a  possessor,  by  one  who  has  no 
right  to  them. — Intrusion  de  Guard,  a  writ  that  lay  where 
the  infant  within  age  entered  into  his  lands  and  held  out 
his  lord. 

INTRUSIO'NE  (Latv)  a  writ  that  lay  for  one  agaiast  an 
intruder. 

I'NTSIA  {Bot.)  the  Mimosa  instia  of  Ijmnaevis. 

INTUMESCE'NTI/E  {Med.)  the  second  Order  of  diseases 
in  the  Class  Cachexies  of  Cullen's  Nosology,  comprehend- 
ing those  disorders  which  are  attended  with  a  swelling  in 
any  part  of  the  body. 

INTU'RN  {Sport.)  a  term  applied  to  wrestlers  when  on« 
puts  his  thigh  between  the  thighs  of  his  adversary  and  lifts 
Iiim  up. 

INTUS-SUSCE'PTIO  {Med.)  vide  Introsusceptio. 
I'NTYBUS  {Bot.)  the  Cichorium  indivia  of  Linnaeus. 
INVADIA'RE  {Archceol.)  to  mortgage  lands.    Mon.  Angl, 
torn.  1,  p.  478. 

INVADI'ATUS  {Lau))  one  who  having  been  accused  of 
some  crime  that  is  not  fully  proved  is  put  sub  debita  Fide- 
jussione,  i.  e.  is  obliged  to  find  sureties. 

INVASIO'NES  {Law)  a  name  by  which  some  titles,  in  the 
Inquisition  of  Serjeancies  and  Knight's  fees,  were  distin- 
guished in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

IN VALI'D  {Mil.)  a  person  wounded  or  disabled  in  war,  and 
unfit  for  further  service. 

INVE'CKED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  one  of  the  lines  of  par- 
tition by  which  ordinaries  are  diversified,  composed  of  semi- 
circles that  enter  into  the  charge,   [vide  Ingrailed] 

INVE'CTA  et  illata  {Latv)  terms  applied,  in  the  Scotch 
Law,  to  articles  subject  to  certain  liens  or  services. 

INVE'NTION  {Log.)  that  part  which  supplies  argument  for 
disputation. 
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Invention  (Rhet.)  that  part  which  consists  in  finding  out 
.     proper  means  to  pursuade.    Cic.  de  Invent.  1.  1,  c.  7,  &c. 

INVENTIO'NES  {Archceol.)  a  term  used  in  old  charters 
for  Treasure-trove,  i.  e.  money,  or  goods,  found  by  any 
person,  and  not  challenged  by  the  owner. 

I'NVENTORY  {Lau>)  an  account  or  catalogue  of  goods  or 
chattels  of  a  party  deceased. 

IN  VENTRE  sa  mere  (Law)  i.  e.  in  the  Mother's  belly ;  a 
tterm  applied  to  a  child  with  which  the  mother  is  big  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death. 

INVERECU'NDUM  Os  (Anat.)  the  Os  Frontis,  so  called 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  impudence. 

INVERITA'RE  (Archaol.)  to  verify,  or  make  proof  of  a 
thing.  Leg.  Inc.  c.  16. 

I'NVERSE  Proportion  (Math.)  or  Ratio,  u.iu7i:<tx<.»  >,oyo;,  the 
assumption  of  the  consequent  for  the  antecedent,  and  the 
antecedent  for  the  consequent;  as  if  a  :  6  ::  c  :  c?;  then  by 
inversion  of  ratios,  as  b  :  a  d :  c.  Euclid.  Elem.  I.  5, 
def.  l^.  —  Inverse  Method  of  Tangents,  the  method  of 
finding  the  curve  belonging  to  a  given  tangent. 

Ivv^nsK  Rule  of  Three  [Arith.)  a  method  of  working  the 
Rule  of  Three,  which  seems  to  be  inverted,  or  the  Rule 
of  Three  turned  backwards. — Inverse  Method  of  Fluxions, 
the  method  of  finding  fluents  from  the  fluxions  being  given. 

INVE'RSION  (Geom.)  Invertendo,  or  by  Inversion,  the  chang- 
ing antecedents  into  consequents,  et  c  contra,  in  the  terms 
of  proportion,    [vide  Inverse"] 

Inversion  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  rhetoric  answering  to  the 
allegory,  or  i/^myepici  of  the  Greeks,  where  words  are  taken 
in  a  sense  different  from,  and  sometimes  contrary  to,  the 
literal  meaning ;  as,  in  Horace,  a  ship  taken  for  the  state, 
the  waves  for  civil  tumults,  &c.    Quintil.  1.  8,  c.  6. 

Inversion  of  the  Uterus  (Med.)  vide  Retroversion. 

INVE'RTED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  turned  the 
wrong  way,  as  wings  inverted,  i.  e.  the  points  turned  down. 

INVE'RTENS  somniis  (Bot.)  a  term  denoting  the  sleep  of 
plants,  during  which  the  leaves  are  inverted. 

TO  INVE'ST  (Law)  vide  Investiture. 

TO  Invest  a  Place  (Mil.)  is  said  of  any  fortified  town  when 
all  the  leading  avenues  have  been  seized  upon  by  hostile 
troops. 

INVESTIGA'TION  (Math.)  the  analytical  way  of  de- 
monstration. 

INVE'STITURE  (Laxu)  the  giving  livery  of  seisin,  i.e.  put- 
ting into  possession  of  an  estate,  &c. 

INVITATO'RIA  et  venitarium  (Archceol.)  those  psalms  and 
hymns  that  were  sung  in  the  church  to  invite  the  people 
to  prayer ;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's 
church. 

INU'LA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polygamia  Supeifua. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  common  imbricated. — CoR.  com- 
pound radiated. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  cylin- 
drical.— PiST.  germ  oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  bifid. 
—Per.  none ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  principally  perennials,  as  the 
Inula  helenium,  seu  Helenium,  Common  Inula,  native  of 
Japan. — Inula  ocidus  Christi,  Aster,  seu  Conyza,  Hoary 
Inula,  native  of  Austria. — Inula  salicina,  seu  Bubonium, 
Willow-leaved  Inula,  native  of  Germany,  &c.  The 
following  are  the  principal  annuals: — Inula  Pidicaria, 
eeu  Erigeron,  Trailing  Inula,  or  Flea  Bane. — Inula  In- 
dica,  Indian  Inula,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Inula 
tindulata,  Wave-leaved  Inula,  native  of  Egypt,  &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park,  Theat.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Inula  is  also  the  Perdicium  radiale  of  Linnaeus. 
INULO'IDES  (Bot.)  the  Conyza  pedunculata  of  Linnaeus, 
INUNDA'T^  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  forty-fifth  order  in 
Linnaeus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
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INVOCA'TION  (Poet.)  an  address  to  a  superior  being,  par* 
ticularly  by  poets  to  their  favourite  muse,  which  is  reckoned 
the  third  part  of  the  narration. 

I'N VOICE  (Com.)  a  particular  account  of  the  value,  custom, 
charges,  &c.  of  any  goods  sent  by  a  merchant  to  his  cor- 
respondent in  another  country. — Invoice  Taj-e,  the  weight 
of  the  cask,  bag,  &c.  in  which  the  goods  mentioned  in  the 
invoice  are  contained. 

INVOLUCRA'TUS  (Bot.)  involucred,  or  having  an  invo- 
lucre ;  an  epithet  for  whorls,  umbels,  &c. 

INVOLU'CRUM  (Anat.)  a  name  for  membranes  in  general 
which  cover  any  part  of  the  body,  particularly  the  Involu' 
crum  Cordis,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Pericardium. 

Involucrum  (Bot.)  involucre,  a  sort  of  calyx  remote  from 
the  flower,  particularly  in  the  umbel,    [vide  Calyx] 

INVOLUCE'LLUM  (Bot.)  an  involucret,  a  little,  or  partial 
involucre. 

INVO'LUNTARY  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  any  natural  excre- 
tion which  happens  through  debility,  or  want  of  power  to 
restrain  it. 

Involuntary  Homicide  (Law)  differs  from  excusable  homi- 
cide by  misadventure  in  this,  that  the  latter  always  hap- 
pens in  the  performance  of  some  lawful  act;  but  the  former 
is  the  consequence  of  an  unlawful  act. 

I'NVOLUTE  (Geom.)  a  name  for  a  figure,  or  curve,  which 
is  traced  by  the  outer  extremity  of  a  string  as  it  is  folded 
or  wrapped  upon  another  figure,    [vide  Evolute] 

INVOLU'TION  (Math.)  the  raising  of  powers  from  a  given 
root  as  distinguished  from  evolution  ;  thus,  suppose  the 
number  3  to  be  involved,  or  raised  to  a  cube,  then  3x3 
X  3  =  27  is  the  involution  of  that  number,  i.  e.  the  mul- 
tiplying of  it  into  itself  twice,  and  so  on  with  any  other 
numbers. 

INVOLU'TUS  (Bot.)  involuted  ;  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of 
foliation,  or  vernation  ;  foliatio  involuta,  when  the  leaves 
within  the  bud  have  their  edges  rolled  spirally  iswards. 
[vide  Buds] 

INVO'LVULUS  (Ent.)  the  name  of  a  sort  of  worm  found 
on  vine-leaves. 

TO  INU'RE  (Archceol.)  to  take  effect,  as  ♦*  The  pardon 
itiureth."    Staundf.  Prcer.  fol.  40. 

INU'STION  (Med.)  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  dry  and 
parching  weather. 

Inustion  (Surg.)  an  application  of  the  cautery. 

JOA'NNITICKS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  monks  distinguished  by 
the  figure  of  a  chalice,  which  they  wear  on  their  breasts. 

JOB'S-TEARS  (Bot.)  the  Coix  Lachryma  of  Linnaeus,  a  per- 
ennial. 

JO'BBER  (Com.)  one  who  buys  and  sells  cattle  for  others. 
JOCA'LIA  (Law)  in  Yrench  joyaux,  jewels,  so  called  from 

jocus,  or  joculus,  signifying  any  thing  that  pleases  ;  a  term 

applied  to  those  things  which  are  ornaments  to  women,  as 

diamonds,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  &c. 
JOCA'RIUS  (Archceol.)  a  jester. 
JO'CELET  (Law)  a  little  farm,  or  manor. 
JO'CUS  partitus  (Law)  is  when  two  proposals  are  made, 

and  a  man  hath  liberty  to  choose  which  he  will.  Bract. 

1.  4,  tract.  1,  c.  32. 
lO'DES  (Med.)  iaihi,  from  «'«?,  verdigrise;  green  matter 

thrown  off  by  vomiting. 
I'OD  ATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  iodic 

acid  with  salifiable  bases ;  as  the  lodate  of  Ammonia  of 

potash,  of  soda,  &c. 
lO'DIC  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by  the  combination  of 

iodine  with  oxygen. 
I'ODIDE  (Chem.)  a  substance  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine 

with  any  of  the  metals ;  as  the  Iodide  of  mercury,  which 

is  a  beautiful  red  powder. 
I'ODINE  (Chem.)  a  substance  discovered  in  1811,  which  is 

obtained  principally  from  kelp.    It  is  solid,  of  a  black  me- 
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tallic  lustre,  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  an  odour  ]ike  that  of 
chlorine,  but  much  weaker.  From  the  combination  of 
Iodine  with  oxygen  is  formed  the  acid  called  Iodic  Acid; 
from  its  union  with  any  metals  is  formed  a  substance  called 
Iodide,  as  the  Iodide  of  Mercury,  &c. ;  and  from  its  union 
with  any  saliable  base  are  formed  the  salts  called  lodates, 
as  the  lednte  of  Ammonia,  Potash,  &c. 

JOHNSO'NIA  (Bot.)  the  Callicarpa  Americana  of  Linnsus. 

JOI'NANT  {Her.)  vide  Conjoined. 

JOI'NDER  in  Action  {Lam)  the  coupling,  or  joining  of  two 
in  an  action.    F.  N.  B. — Joinder  of  demurrer,  a  demurrer 
in  which  the  plaintiff  and  defendant's  counsel  agree  to  join 
issue  in  matter  of  fact. 
JOI'NDURE  o/'  Issue  (Latv)  when  both  parties  tender  their 
issue  in  the  same  form  of  words ;  namely,  that  *'  Of  this 
he  puts  himself  upon  the  country,"  and  the  like. 
JOI'NEIl  [Carpent.)  a  worker  in  wood,  who  assembles  and 
fits  together  various  parts,  or  members.     He  is  distin- 
guished from  the  common  house  carpenter,  both  by  the 
smallness  and  fineness  of  his  work. 
JOINERS,  Company  of  [Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1.570.    The  armorial  ensigns  of  the 


joiners  are  "  Gules,  a  chevron,  argent,  be- 
tween two  pair  of  compasses  above,  and  a 
sphere  in  base,  or ;  on  a  chief  of  the  third, 
two  roses  of  the  first,  and  between  them  a 
pale,  salle,  charged  with  an  escallop  shell  of 
the  second. 

JOINT  {Anat.)  vide  Articidus. 

Joint  [Bot.)  vide  Articidus. 

Joint  [Laxv)  an  epithet  applied  to  several  objects,  as  Joint 
Actions,  [vide  Joinder  in  Action^ — Joint  Fines,  where  a 
whole  vill  is  to  be  fined. — Joint  indictments,  where  several 
are  included  in  the  same  indictments. — Joint  lives,  i.  e.  as 
long  as  two  persons  are  living  at  the  same  time. — Joint 
Tenants,  they  who  hold  lands  or  tenements  by  one  title. 

Joint  Stoclc  {Com.)  a  stock,  or  fund,  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  shares  from  different  persons. 

Joint  {Carpent.)  the  place  where  one  board  or  member  is 
joined  to  another;  as  a  mortise-joint,  a  dove-tail  joint,  &c. 

Joint  {Build.)  the  separation  between  the  stones  which  is 
filled  up  with  mortar,  or  cement. 

JOINTED-GLASS-WORT  [Bot.)  the  Salicornia  herhacea 
of  Linnaeus. 

jointed,  articulatus,  is  also  an  epithet  for  a  root,  stem,  &c. 
which  is  separated  by  joints. 

JO'INTER  [Carpent.)  a  sort  of  plane  to  smooth  boards  with. 

JOI'NTIVES  [Build.)  laths  joined  together,  or  placed  so 
close  that  the  plaster  may  be  conveniently  spread  over. 

JOI'NTURE  [Laxv)  a  settlement  of  lands  and  tenements  made 
to  a  woman  in  consideration  of  marriage  ;  so  called  either 
because  it  is  granted,  ratione  juncturce  in  matrimonio,  or 
because  land  in  frank-marriage  was  given  jointly  to  husband 
and  wife. 

JOISTS  [Carpent)  pieces  of  timber  framed  into  the  girders 
and  sommers,  on  which  the  boarding  of  floors  is  laid. 
They  are — Common  Joists,  which  are  framed  level  or  flush 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  girders.  —  Trimming  Joists, 
which  are  framed  into  two  other  joists  that  other  joists 
may  be  framed  into  them. — Binding  Joists,  which  are  laid 
across  from  girder  to  girder. — Bridging  Joists,  which  are 
laid  parallel  to  the  binding  joists. — Ceiling  Joists,  which 
are  turned  into  the  binding  joists,  and  are  generally  made 
slender,  having  but  little  weight  to  bear. 

JOLS  [Mar.)  French  for  certain  barges  used  in  Denmark 
and  Russia. 

JO'LITHUS  [Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Byssus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

JONCQUE'TIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria,  Order  4  Fentagynia, 
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Generic  Character.    Cal.  periahth  five-leaved.— Con.  pe- 
tats  hve.—S'r  AM. flaments  ten;  anthers  roundish.—Pilr 
germ  pentagonal;  styles  none  j  stigmas  five.— Per.  cap. 
siUe  nearly  globose ;  seeds  five. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the— Joncguetia 
guianensis,  native  of  Guiana. 
^SM?.?^'?^  Bi^'^^tella  auriculata  of  Linnsus. 

lOmL  Order  [Archit.)  the  second  order  of  columns  among 
the  Greeks,  which  was  invented  in  imitation  of  the  pro- 
portions  and  dress  of  women,  as  the  Doric  was  in  imitation 
ot  tliose  of  men.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  lonians,  by 
whom  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented,  [vide  Architecturel 
lomc  Dialect  [Gram.)  a  manner  of  speech  peculiar  to,  or 

derived  from,  the  lonians. 
Ionic  Mood  [Mus.)  a  light  and  airy  sort  of  music  among 

the  ancients  consisting  of  soft  and  melting  strains. 
I ONIS  [Med.)  from       a  violet ;  a  carbuncle  of  a  violet 
colour. 

JONQUI'L  [Bot.)  the  Narcissus  jonquil  o(  Linnasus. 
JONTHLA'SPI  [Bot.)  the  Alyssum  incanum  of  Linnseus. 
JO'NTHUS  [Med.)  lUo^,  a  little  hard  callous  swelling,  in 

the  skin  of  the  face,  called  by  the  Latins  Varus. 
lO'TA  {Gram.)  a  tittle,  or  point. 

lOTACI'SMUS  [Med.)  from  iZru  ;  a  defect  in  the  organs  of 
speech,  which  prevents  a  person  from  pronouncing  certain 
letters. 

JO'UI  {Med.)  a  restorative  alimentary  liquor  prepared  in 
Japan. 

JOVI'NIANISTS  [Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth 
century,  so  called  from  one  Jovinian,  a  monk  of  Milan, 
who,  among  other  impieties,  denied  the  virginity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  S.  Ambros.  epist.  42;  S.  August,  de 
Hceres.  c.  82;  S.  Hieron.  cont,  Jovin. ;  Baron,  Annal. 
ann.  382,  &c. 

JOU'RNAL  [Lit.)  any  periodical  work,  whether  published 
daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  &c.  which  gives  an  abstract  of 
daily  transactions,  works  "published,  and  the  like. 
Journal  {Com.)  a  book  used  in  Merchants'  Accounts, 
wherein  every  particular  is  posted  out  of  the  Waste  Book, 
Journal  [Mar.)  a  book  wherein  is  kept  an  account  of  the 
ship's  way  at  sea,  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  other  oc- 
currences. 

JOU'llNEY  [Lato)  the  money  which  is  coined  within  a  cer- 
tain period  ;  a  journey  of  gold  is  fifteen  pounds  weight ; 
a  journey  of  silver  sixty  pounds. 
Journey  [Husband.)  a  day's  work  in  ploughing,  sowing,  &c. 
JOURNEY-CHOPPERS  [Com.)  sellers  of  yarn  by  retail. 
— Journey-Man  is  properly  one  who  works  by  the  day, 
but  is  generally  applied  to  such  as  work  under  a  master. 
JO'WLLOPPED  {Her.)  or  jellopped,  an  epithet  for  the  gills 

of  a  cock  when  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  head. 
JOYS  of  the  Planets  [Astrol.)  certain  dignities  which  happen 
to  the  planets  by  being  in  the  place  of  a  planet  of  like 
quality  or  condition,  or  when  they  are  in  a  house  agree- 
ably to  their  own  nature. 
IPECACUA'NHA  [Bot.)  the  Viola  ipecacuanha  of  Linnaeus, 
from  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  medicinal  root  known 
by  that  name  was  procured  ;  but  the  medicinal  ipecacuanha 
is  now  considered  to  be  the  Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 
IPOMCE'A  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jDm'a?2<A  five-toothed. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.  —  St  am.  f laments  five;  anthers  roundish, — 
PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  globose. — 
Per.  capside  roundish ;  seeds  sub  ovate. 

Species,  The  species  are  principally  annuals,  as  the — 
Ipomcea  quamocUt,  Quamoclit,  Convolvulus,  Jasminum, 
Alterum,  Flos  cardinalis,  seu  Isjuria,  Wing-leaved  Ipo- 
mcea. — Ipomcea  rubia,  seu  Polemonium,  Upright  Ipomcea, 
native  of  Carolina. — Ipomcea  lacunosa,  seu  Scammonia, 
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Starry  Ipomcea,  native  of  Virginia.  - 
~  •  1 1   T   native  of  the  West  Indies. 


Ipomcea  bona  nox, 

seu  Smiiax,  Prickly  Ipomcea, 
But  the  Ipomcea  glaucifolia.  Glaucous  Ipomcea,  is  a 
perennial,   native  of  Mexico.     Clus.    Hist.  ;  Bank. 
Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat. ;  Raii 
Hist.  Plant.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Ipomcea  is  also  the  Convolvulus  verticulatus  of  Linnaeus. 
IPS  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Silpka,  consisting  of  those 

species  which  have  the  lip  emarginate,  and  the  jaw  bifid. 
I'R  A  (Bo<.)  seu  J5?7an,  the  C^pm /ra  of  Linnaeus. 
I'RESINE  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,   Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  5  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.— Cor. 
tals  five.— ^TAU.f  laments  five;  anthers  roundish. — PisT. 
germ  ov&te;  style  none',  stigmas  Xmvo. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Iresine 
celosia,  seu  Amaranthus,  native  of  Jamaica. 
Iresine  is  also  the  Illecebrum  Javanicum. 
I'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Cyprus  iria  of  Linnaeus. 
IRI'DIUM  (Chem.)   a  metallic  substance  obtained  from 

crude  Platina  by  dissolving  it  in  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
I'RIO  ( Bot.)  the  Erysimum  officinale  of  Linnaeus. 
IRIO'RI  (Bot.)  the  Roridula  dentaia  of  Linnaeus. 
I'RIPA  {Bot.)  the  Cynometria  unijlora  oi  lAimdzns. 
I'RIS  {Anat.)  ("p<5,  the  fibrous  circle  next  the  pupil  of  the 
'  eye,  distinguished  for  the  variety  of  its  colours.  Ruff. 

Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  hum.  Corp.  1.  1,  c.  5. 
Iris  {Bot.)  the  name  of  a  plant,  so  called  from  the  iris,  or 
rainbow,  which  it  resembles  in  the  diversity  of  its  colours. 
All  the  species  of  the  iris  were  reckoned  of  a  heating  and 
attenuating  quality.    Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  \.  7,  c.  12; 
Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  1;  Plin.  1.21,  c.  6;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
1.  11 ;  Paid.  Mginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Iris,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Tri- 
■  andria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  spathes  bivalved. — CoR.  six- 
parted. — St  AM.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  simple;  stigmas  three. — Per.  cap- 
H'v  sule  oblong  ;  seed  large. 

•  Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Iris  pseudacorus 
Acorus,  seu  Pseudo  Iris,  Common  Yellow,  or  Water  Iris. 
— Iris  pumila,  seu  Chamceiris,  Dwarf  Iris. — Irisplumaria, 
seu  Morea,  Feathered  Iris. — Iris  xiphium,  seu  Xiphium, 
Bulbose  Iris. — Irisfcetidissima,  seu  Xyris,  Stinking  Iris. 
—  Iris  sisyrinchium,  seu  Sisyrinchium,  Crocus-rooted 
Iris. — Iris  tuberosa,  seu  Hermodactylus,  Snaked-headed 
Iris.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist, ;  Bauh. 
Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  ParJc.  Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn. 
Inst. 

Iris  is  also  the  Morcea  iriopetella  of  Linnaeus. 

I'RON  {Min.)  ferrum,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  universal 
of  all  metals,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  hardness,  elas- 
ticity, and  magnetic  properties.  It  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  acquires,  under  various  conditions,  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  other  iron.  Pure  iron  is  of  a  whitish- 
grey  colour,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  7*6  to  7*8.  It  is  extremely  infusible,  but 
may  be  so  softened  by  heat  that  different  pieces  may  be 
united  together  by  the  process  called  welding,  [vide 
Ferrum  and  Chemistry'] 

Iron  {Chem.)  is  called  Maw,  and  represented  by  this  cha- 

I'RON-MONGER  {Com.)  a  dealer  in  iron. 

I'RON-MONGERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  was  in- 
corporated in  1462.  Their  armorial  ensigns 
are  "  Argent,  on  a  chevron,  gides,  between 
three  gads  of  steel,  azure,  as  many  pair  of 
shackles,  or." 

I'RON-MOULDS  (Min.)  certain  yellow  lumps 
of  earth,  or  stone,  found  in  chalk  pits. 
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Iron-moulds  {Chem.)  certain  spots  in  linen  which  are  left 
from  stains  of  ink. 

IRONS,  Clerk  of  the  (Latv)  an  officer  in  the  mint,  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  irons  that  they  may  be 
kept  fit  for  working. 

I'RON-WOOD  {Bot.)  the  Fagara  pterota  of  Linnaeus.— 
Iron- Wort,  the  Galeopsis  sudanum. 

I'RON Y  {Rhet.)  iipuntec,  which  Cicero  calls  dissimulatio,  a 
figure  of  speech  by  which  the  orator  conceals  his  censures 
under  a  show  of  praise.  Aristot.  Rhet.  ad  Alexand.  c.  22 ; 
Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  3,  c.  52 ;  Quintil.  Instit.  1.  9,  c.  2 ;  Hero- 
dian.  Hermog.  srspi  iS'. 

IRRADIA'TION  {Nat.)  the  emission  of  subtile  efHuvia  in 
all  directions  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

IRRA'TIONAL  lines  {Math.)  such  as  are  incommensurable 
to  a  rational  line. — Irrational  quantities,  those  which  are 
not  commensurable  to  a  given  quantity. — Irrational  roots, 
the  same  as  surd  roots. 

IRREDU'CIBLE  Case  {Algeb.)  that  case  of  cubic  equations 
where  the  root,  according  to  Cardan's  Rule,  appears  under 
an  impossible  or  imaginary  form,  and  yet  is  real. 

IRRE'GULAR  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  deviating 
from  the  common  forms,  or  rules,  as  an  irregular  fortifica- 
tion, an  irregular  building,  &c.  —  Irregidar  Figures  are 
those,  whether  plane  or  solid,  whose  sides  as  well  as  angles 
are  not  all  equal,  and  similar  among  themselves. 

IRREGULA'RIS  {Bot.)  irregular,  an  epithet  for  a  corolla 
which  wants  uniformity  in  size,  proportion,  &c.  of  the  parts 
of  the  border. 

IRREGULA'RITY  {Laix)  an  impediment,  in  the  canon  law, 
to  the  taking  of  orders,  as  being  base-born,  notoriously 
guilty  of  any  crime,  maimed,  much  deformed,  &c. 

IRREPLE'VIABLE  {Law)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  that 
neither  may  nor  ought  to  be  replevied,  or  delivered  on 
sureties. 

I'RRITANCY  {Lavi)  the  becoming  void,  in  the  Scotch  Law. 
— Irritant  Clause  is  a  clause  by  which  certain  acts  speci- 
fied in  a  deed  are  declared  to  be  null  and  void. 

IRSIO'LA  {Bot.)  the  Cissus  Scyciodes  of  Linnaeus. 

IRUCA'HA  {Bot.)  a  large  tree  in  India,  which  bears  a  fruit 
like  a  pear. 

I'SAGOGE  {Lit.)  cia-xvaivyi,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note an  introductory  treatise,  as  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry 
to  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle. 

I'SAGON  {Geom.)  siVay^io;,  an  epithet  for  a  geometrical 
figure  having  equal  angles. 

rSAROS  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Arum. 

ISA'TIS  {Bot.)  i'a-xrt^,  a  plant,  now  called  uioad,  from 
which  a  dye  is  extracted.  The  plant  was  reckoned  di- 
cutient  and  vulnerary.  Dioscor.  1,  2,  c.  215;  Plin.  1.20, 
c.  7;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  \,  serm.  1; 
Paul.  TEginet.  1,  7,  c,  3.  '  - 

IsATis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15 
Tetradynamia,  Order  I  Siliculosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor,  four- 
petalled. — St  am.  f laments  six;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  oblong;  style  none;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  silicle 
oblong ;  seeds  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Isatis 
lusitanica,  Portugal  Woad. — Isatis  Armenia,  American 
Woad. — Isatis  Mgypiiaca,  Egyptian  Woad.  But  the 
Isatis  tinctoria,  seu  Glastum,  Dyer's  Woad,  is  a  biennial. 
Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb, ;  Park.  Theat. ; 
Raii  Hist.  ;  Tournef.  Inst. 
Isatis  is  also  the  Indigofera  tinctoria  of  Linnaeus. 
I'SCA  {Med.)  la-KCi,  a  sort  of  fungous  excrescence  which 

adhered  to  oaks  and  hazels,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients 

as  a  sort  of  cautery.    Paul,  ^giiiet.  L  6,  c.  49;  Gorr. 

Def.  Med. 

ISCH.iE'MON  {Med.)  from  jV;^*',  to  restrain,  and  the 
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blood;  a  name  for  any  medicine  which  restrains  the 
blood. 

ISCH^'MUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Poli/ga- 
mia.  Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  glume  two-flowered.  —  CoR. 

glume  h\\di\\e.—^TAU.Jilaments  three ;  anthers  oblong  

PisT.  ^em  oblong;  styles  two;  stigmas  oblong. —  Per. 
none ;  seeds  single. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are  the — Ischcemum  impor- 
tunum,  a  perennial. — Ischcemum  rugosum,  an  annual,  &c. 
IscHiEMUM  is  also  the  Panicum  sanguinale  of  Linnaeus. 
I'SCHAS  {Bot.)  a  dried  fig. 
ISCHIA'DICUS  {Medl)  vide  Ischias. 

rSCHIAS  {Med.)  t<rx'<^<;,  the  sciatica,  or  rhuematic  affection 
of  the  hip-joint.  Aret.  de  Sign,  et  Cans.  ncut.  Morb.  1.  2, 
c.  11  ;  Gal.  Def.  Med.;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  6. 

Ischias  {Anat.)  a  branch  of  the  crural  vein,  which  is  either 
major  or  minor. 

ISCHIA'TOCELE  {Med.)  from  l<rxUy,  the  hip,  and 
a  rupture ;  an  intestinal  rupture  through  the  sciatic  liga- 
ments. 

I'SCHIOCELE  {Med.)  vide  Ischiatocele. 

ISCHIO-COCCYG^'US  {Anat.)  vide  Coccygceus. 

I'SCHIUM  {Anat.)  ta-xlov,  a  bone  i)f  the /je/ws  of  the  Jbetus, 
and  part  of  the  Os  Innominatum  in  adults.  Homer 
calls  the  head  of  the  Jemur  the  Ischion.  Pollux  gives  the 
same  name  to  the  ligament  which  retains  tbt  thigh  in 
the  acetabulum.  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  4,  c.  10;  Riiff". 
Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1  ;  Gall.  Com.  1.  in 
Hippocrat.  de  Fract. ;  Poll.  Onom.l.  1 ;  CceLAurel.  de  Morb. 
Curat.  1.  4,  c.  3 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

ISCHNOPHO'NIA  {Med.)  ;TX'o(^<->noi,  from  <'<r;t;vi5,  slender, 
and  (pwnf,  the  voice  ;  a  shrillness  of  voice ;  but  more  fre- 
quently taken  for  a  hesitation,  or  stammering. 

ISCHNO'TES  {Med.)  vide  Ischnophonia. 

ISCHURETICA  {Med.)  from  «(r;tV*>  ischury;  medicines 
which  cure  a  suppression  of  urine. 

ISCHU'RIA  {Med.)  i'a-zufiei,  an  ischury,  or  suppression  of 
urine.  Gal.  Def.  Med.  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  3,  serm.  3,  c.  21  ; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

Ischuria,  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales,  Order  Epis- 
cheses,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

I'SERINE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  stone;  an  ore  of  Titanium. 

ISE'RTIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Isert, 
a  German  Botanist,  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Mono- 
gynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 

petalled. — St  am.  flaments  six;  anthers  linear.— PisT. 

germ  inferior;  style  filiform;   stigma  six-cleft. -— Per. 

pome  subglobulose ;  seeds  several. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Isertia  coccinea,  seu  Guet- 

torda,  is  a  tree. 

I'SINGLASS  {Chem.)  a  kind  of  fish-glue  used  in  physic,  and 

in  clearing  of  wines. 
I'SLAND  {Geog.)  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  altogether  by 

water. 

ISLES  {Archit.)  vide  Aisles. 

ISNA'RDIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  M.  A. 

Isnard,  Class  4  Tetrandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  bell-shaped.  —  CoR. 
none. — St  am.  flaments  four;  anthers  simple. —  Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  simple;  stigma  thickish. — Per.  cap- 
sule four-cornered  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Isnardia  palustris,  Dantia, 
Ocymophyllum,  Glaux,  seu  Alsinej  is  an  annual,  and 
native  of  Italy. 

ISO'CHRONAL  Litie  {Geom.)  that  in  which  a  heavy  burden 
is  supposed  to  descend  without  any  acceleration. 

ISO'CHRONE  Vibrations  of  a  Pendulum  (Mec^.)  such  as 
are  made  in  equal  times. 
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ISO'CHRONOS  {Med.)  iVixpo^cc,  isochronal ;  an  epithet  for 
pulses  that  are  of  equal  duration.    Gal.  de  Puis. 

ISOCO'LON  {Gram.)  tVoxa^ov,  a  term  applied  to  two  sen- 
tences that  are  of  equal  length. 

ISO'DOMON  {Archit.)  tU^o^o,,  a  form  of  building  where 
every  thing  is  equally  straight. 

ISCE'TES  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24  Cruptosamia, 
Order  1  Filices.  JJ   ^  > 

Generic   Character.      Cal.  scale  cordate.  —  Cor  

— St Au. filaments  none  ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
ovate. — Per.  capsule  subovate ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the— Isceles  lacustriSf 
Calamaria,  seu  Subularia,  Common  Quillwort. — Iscetes 
coromandelina,  Coromandel  Quillwort,  &c. 

ISOMGE'RIA  {Med.)  iVof/^oipU,  signifies,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates, an  equality  of  the  seasons. 

Isomoeria  {Algeb.)  a  term  used  by  Vieta  to  denote  the  freeing 
from  fractions,  which  is  done  by  reducing  all  the  fractions 
to  a  common  denominator,  and  then  multiplying  each 
member  of  the  equation  by  that  common  denominator,  that 
is  rejecting  it  out  of  them  all.  Viet,  de  Emendat.  JEquat. 
c.  4. 

ISO'NOMY  (Polit.)  la-ovcijuM,  an  equality  of  the  laws. 

ISOPERIME'TRICAL  Figures  {Geom.)  such  as  have  equal 
perimeters,  or  circumferences. 

ISOPHY'LLUM  {Bot.)  the  Bupleurum  isophyllum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ISOPY'RUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — CoR.^e/aZi  five. — Stam. 
filaments  numerous  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  g-ems  ovate; 
styles  simple ;  stigmas  blunt.  —  Per.  capsules  several ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.    The  species  are  the — Isopyrum  thalictroides,  seu 
Thalictrum,  Ranunculus,  seu  Aquilegia,  Meadow-rue- 
leaved  Isopyrum,  a  perennial. — Isopyrum  fumaroides, 
seu  Helleborus,  Fumatory-leaved  Isophyrum,  an  annual. 
ISO'RA-MUNE  {Bot.)  a  tree  of  Malabar. 
ISO'SCELES  (Geom.)  itraa-KiXti;,  the  name  of  a  triangle 
having  two  sides  or  legs  equal.    According  to  the  fifth 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  elements,  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

ISOSTE'MONES  {Bot.)  a  name  given  by  Haller  to  one  of 

his  classes  of  plants. 
ISO'TONI  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  fevers  which  retain  an 

equal  degree  of  strength  during  the  whole  of  the  paroxysm. 

Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  1. 
I'SPIDA  {Orn.)  vide  Alcedo. 

I'SSUANT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  lion  or  other  beast  coming 
out  of  the  bottom  line  of  any  chief  or  fess,  as  fig.  1,  "  He 
beareth  azure,  on  a  chief,  or,  a  demi-lion  issuant,  gules. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


name  Markham,"  When  any  animal  arises  out  of  the  midst 
of  an  ordinary,  it  is  said  to  be  naissant,  as  fig.  2.  [vide 

Naissanf] 

rSSUE  {Law)  signifies,  1.  The  children  begotten  between 
a  man  and  his  wife.  2.  The  profits  arising  from  lands,  te-' 
nements,  fipes,  &c.  3.  The  point  of  matter  issuing  out  of 
allegations  and  pleas  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon 
which  the  parties  join,  and  put  their  cause  to  the  trial  of  a 
jury.  Issues  are  of  two  kinds,  upon  Matter  of  Fact,  and 
Matter  of  Law. — Issite  in  Fact  is  where  the  plaintiff  and' 


ITI 

defendant  have  agreed  upon  a  point  to  be  tried.— Issue  in 
Law  is  where  there  is  a  demurrer  to  a  declaration,  plea, 
&c,  and  a  joinder  to  a  demurrer,  which  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Judges.  Issues  in  point  of  Fact  are  either  general 
or  special. — General  Issue  is  that  whereby  it  is  referred  to 
the  jury  to  bring  in  their  verdict,  whether  the  defendant 
hath  done  any  such  thing  as  the  plaintiff  lays  to  his  charge. 

-  Not  Guilty  is  the  General  Issue  in  all  criminal  cases — 
Special  Issue  is  that  when  special  matters  being  alleged  by 
the  defendant  in  his  defence,  both  parties  join  thereon,  as 
in  action  of  assault  and  battery,  where  the  defendant  pleads 
that  the  plaintiff  struck  first.  1  Inst.  71,  72,  126,  &c. — 
Feigned  Issue,  vide  Feigned  Action. 

Issue  {Med.)  Fonticulus,  a  small  artificial  aperture  to  give 
vent  to  noxious  humours  in  the  body. 

rSSUES  {Mil.)  certain  sums  of  money  which  are  imprested 
into  the  hands  of  agents,  &c.  for  the  payment  of  the  army. 
When  these  sums  exceed  the  expenditure,  they  are  called 
over-issues  ;  and  when  they  are  less,  they  are  under-issues. 

:  They  are  also  sums  of  money  paid  to  public  accountants 
for  the  public  service,  as  the  regimental  Issues  paid  by 

.  regimental  agents,  acting  under  the  authority  of  their  re- 
spective colonels. 

Issues  {Fort.)  outlets  or  passages  from  a  fortified  town, 
place,  or  camp. 

I'STHJVIIAN  Games  {Ant.)  iV^/ai'cz,  Games  celebrated  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  from  which  they  took  their  name. 
They  were  celebrated  either  every  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  according  to  the  account  of  different  writers.  Me- 
morials of  these,  as  well  as  the  other  public  games,  are  pre- 
served on  ancient  medals.  [y\de  Actian'y  PolybA.  2,  c.  12  ; 
Poll.  Onom.  1.  5;  Plin.  1.  5,  c.  5  ;  Plut.  in  Thes.;  Paus. 
in  Corinth.  ;  Vaill.  Numis.  Grcsc. 

I'STHMION  (Jnat.)  from  iVfi/Ao?,  an  isthmus  ;  the  narrow 

■  passage  between  the  mouth  and  the  gullet ;  the  fauces. 

I'STHMUS  {Anat.)  the  same  as  Isthmion. — Isthmus  vieus- 
senii,  the  ridge  surrounding  the  oval  Fossa,  or  the  remains 
of  [he  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  human  heart. 

Isthmus  {Geog.)  a  little  neck  of  land  joining  a  peninsula  to 
a  continent. 

ITA'IBA  {Bot.)  the  Hymencea  bourharil  of  Linnaeus. 
ITA'LIC  {Print.)  an  epithet  for  a  kind  of  letter  which  is 
.  used  much,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  Roman,  as  in 

the  word  Hymencea  in  the  line  above. 
ITCH  {Med.)  Psora,  a  disease  in  the  skin,  [vide  Psora] 
ITCH-MITE  {Ent.)  the  Acarus  exulcerans  of  Linnaeus,  a 
small  white  insect  with  reddish  legs,  found  in  the  small 
pellucid  vessicles  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  persons  infected 
with  the  itch,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disorder. 

I'TE  A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  pe- 
tals five. — St  AM.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  roundish — Pist. 
germ  ovate ;  style  permanent ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  small. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Ilea  virgi- 
nica,  seu  Diconangia,  Virginian  Itea. — Itea  Cyrella,  seu 
Cyrella,  Entire-leaved  Itea. 
I'TEM  ( Com.)  signifies  literally  also,  and  is  used  in  accounts 

to  denote,  a  separate  article.  i 
ITERA'RIUM  {Surg.)  vide  Itinerarium. 
ITHYNTE'RION  {Ant.)  .Owr^p.^y,  the  staflF  of  laurel  which 
prophets  ^usually  carried  in  their  hands,  that  was  otherwise 
,  called  (rKy,^Tpo<i,  Hesychius. 
lTVyiY.RA^T  Justices  (Latv)  justices  formerly  sent  into 
divers  countries  to  hear  and  determine  causes,  especially 
'  those  which  were  pleas  of  the  crown. 

ITINERA'RIUM  {Surg.)  an  instrument  which,  being  fixed 
in  the  urinary  passage,  shows  the  sphincter  or  neck  of  the 
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bladder,  for  the  more  sure  making  of  the  incision  in  the 

operation  for  the  stone. 
ITI'NERARy  {Lit.)  any  book  which  serves  as  a  guide  to 

travellers,  by  pointing  out  the  roads,  distances,  and  places, 

&c.  by  the  way. 
I'VA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  5 

Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound  con- 
vex.— Stam. filaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
oblong;  styles  two;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  none;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.    The  species  are  the  Ivn  annua,  Annual  Iva. — 
Iva  frutescens,    Parihenium,   seu  Pseudo-Elichrysum, 
Shrubby  Iva,  or  Bastard  Jesuit's  Bark. 
IvA  is  also  the  Teucrium  paniculatum. 

JU'BILATE  {Ecc.)  a  monk,  canon,  or  doctor,  who  has 
been  fifteen  years  a  professor. 

JU'BILEE  {Theol.)  from  the  Hebrew  hiv,  a  ram's  horn; 
a  year  of  rejoicing  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year  among 
the  Jews,  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt.  This  festival,  according  to  Buxtorf,  was  called 
the  Jubilee  or  Ram's  Horn,  because  the  proclamation  of  it 
was  made  with  that  instrument. 

Jubilee  {Ecc.)  was  a  solemnity  instituted  by  the  Popes  at 
different  times.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  ordered  it  to  be  ob- 
served every  hundred  years,  Clement  VI.  every  fiftieth 
year,  and  Pope  Sextus  VI.  every  twenty-fifth  year. 

JU'CCA  Peruana  {Bot.)  the  Jatropha  manihot. 

JU'CKING  Time  {Sport.)  the  season  of  going  to  the  haunts 
of  partridges  early  in  the  morning  or  evening,  to  listen  for 
the  call  of  the  cock  partridge. 

JU'DAISM  {Theol.)  the  rites,  customs,  and  doctrine  of  the 
Jev/s. 

JUDAI'SMUS  (Law)  signified  originally,  1.  A  mortgage 
or  usury.  2.  The  mansion  or  residence  of  the  Jews  in  any 
town.    Ex  Magno.  Rot.  Pipce  de  Anno  9  Ed.  2. 

JU'DAS  Tree  {Bot.)  the  Cercis  siliquastrum  of  Linnaeus. 

JU'DEX  Qncustionis  {Ant.)  was  a  person  in  the  Roman  courts 
deputed  by  the  Praetor  to  manage  trials  ;  the  Praetor  him- 
self transacting  only  the  most  important  concerns.  This 
magistrate  is  sometimes  called  Princeps  Judicum.  Cic.  in 
Brut.  c.  76,  &c. ;  Sigon.  de  Jud.  1.  2,  c.  5. — Judices  selecti 
were  persons  summoned  by  the  Praetor  to  give  their  ver- 
dict in  criminal  matters  as  juries  do  now.  Sigon.  de  Jud. 
].  1,  &c.;  Pallet.  For.  Rom.  1.  .5,  c.  7,  &c. 

JUDGE-MA'RTIAL  (Mil.)  Judge- Advocate,  or  Advocate- 
General,  the  supreme  judge  in  martial  laws,  as  to  the  juris- 
diction and  powers  of  military  courts. 

JU'DGES  {Latv)  chief  magistrates  in  the  law  appointed  to 
execute  justice  in  civil  and  criminal  causes.  In  England 
they  are  twelve  in  number ;  namely,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's-Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  three  Puisne,  i.  e. 
younger  or  inferior  Judges  of  the  two  former  courts,  and 
the  three  Puisne  Barons  of  the  latter ;  to  whom  may  be 
added  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
the  Vice-Chancellor. — Judge  Lateralis  one  who  sits  on  the 
bench  with  another  judge. 

JU'DGEMENT  {Law)  the  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced 
by  the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record.  It 
may  be  given  in  four  distinct  cases  ;  namely,  1 .  Upon  de- 
fault, if  the  defendant  puts  in  no  plea,  when  judgment  is 
said  to  go  by  default.  2.  By  confession,  when  the  defend- 
ant acknowledges  the  action.  3.  Upon  demurrer,  in  case 
the  defendant,  in  an  action  of  debt,  pleads  a  bad  plea  in 
bar,  and  the  plaintiff  demurs  upon  it,  when  the  court  gives 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  to  recover  his  debt,  costs,  and 
damages.  4.  On  trial  of  the  issue,  where  the  court  gives 
damages  without  writ  of  inquiry.  Judgments  are  either 
interlocutory  or  final. — Interlocutory  Judgments  are  such  as 
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are  given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  upon  some  plea,  pro- 
ceeding, &c.  as  on  default,  which  is  only  intermediate, 
and  doth  not  finally  determine  the  suit.  —  Final  Judg- 
ments put  an  end  altogether  to  the  action. — Arrest  of  Judg- 
ment,   [vide  Arrest"] 

Judgment  0/ Goaf  {Archcsol.)  a  name  given  by  our  ancestors 
to  the  Ordeal  Trial  bv  Battle  and  the  like. 

JU'DGER  {Law)  a  name  given  in  Cheshire  to  any  one  in  a 
town  who  has  served  a  jury  there. 

JU'DGING  {Log.)  a  faculty  or  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  pronounces  immediately  on  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  two  ideas  set  before  it. 

JUDIC ATO'RES  Terrarum  [Law)  persons  in  the  county 
Palatine  of  Chester  who,  on  a  writ  of  error  in  Chancery, 
are  to  consider  on  the  judgment  given  there,  and  reform  it. 

JUDICATO'RIUS  {Med.)  a  term  originally  applied  to  a 
synocha  of  four  days,  because  its  termination  may  certainly 
be  foreseen. 

JU'DICATURE  {Law)  a  judge's  place  or  o^ce.— Court  of 
Judicature,  an  assembly  of  judges  and  other  officers  for 
the  trying  and  determining  causes. 

JU'DICES  \Ant.)  vide  Judex. 

JUDI'CI  AL  {Law)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  the  ju- 
dicature, or  the  proceeding  of  a  court,  as — Judicial  Deci- 
sions, Opinions,  or  Determinations,  the  sentiments  of  the 
judges  delivered  in  causes  that  come  before  them,  which 
constitute  the  decree  or  judgment  of  the  court.  Hale  Hist. 
Com.  Law,  68,  69. — Judicial  Power,  the  power  or  autho- 
rity vested  in  judges. — Judicial  Writs,  the  Capias,  and  all 
others  subsequent  to  the  original  writ,  not  issuing  out  of 
Chancery,  but  from  the  court  into  which  the  original  was 
returnable. 

Judicial  Astrology  {Astrol.)  a  science  which  pretends  to 
judge  of,  and  foretel  future  events,  by  observing  the  mo- 
tions, &c.  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

JUGA'LE  Os  [Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Os  malce,  or  Cheek- 
Bone. 

JUGA'LIS  Sutura  {Anat.)  the  suture  by  which  the  osjugale 

is  articulated  to  the  upper  jaw-bone. 
JUGLA'NDI  ajinis  (Bot.)  the  Hippomane  mandnella  of 

Linnaeus. 

JU'GLANS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  in  the  male  flower,  ament  cylin- 
drical ;  perianth  elliptic.    Cal.  in  the  female ;  perianth 
one-leaved. — Cor.  none. — St au.  filaments  many. — Cor. 
one-petalled.  —  Pist.  germ  oval;  style  short;  stigmas 
two. — Per.  drupe  dry ;  seed  nut  very  large. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Juglans  regia,  seu 
Nux  juglans.  Common  'Wa\xi\xt.-Txee.  — Juglans  alba. 
White  Walnut-Tree. — Juglans  nigra.   Black  Walnut- 
Tree. — Juglans  oblonga.  Oblong  Fruited  Walnut-Tree. 
Juglans  angustijblia.  Narrow-leaved  Walnut-Tree. 
JU'GULA   {Astron.)   another  name  for  the  constellation 
Orion,  or  rather  a  star  near  the  shoulder  of  Orion.  Festus. 
JU'GULAR  Veins  {Anat.)    Vence  jugalares,  from  jugulum, 
the  throat ;  those  veins  which  run  from  the  head  down  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  in  regard  to  their  situation,  are  ex- 
ternal or  internal. 
JU'GULUM  {Anat.)  the  throat  or  anterior  part  of  the  neck ; 
so  called  from  jugiim,  the  yoke,  because  the  yoke  was 
fastened  to  that  part. 
JU'GUM  {Ant.)  1.  A  yoke,  or  a  structure  resembling  a  gal- 
lows, made  with  forks  and  spears,  under  which  the  van- 
quished enemy  was  obliged  to  pass.    Dionys.  1.  3,  p.  159; 
Liv.  1.  3,  c.  28 ;  Festus.  de  Verb,  Signif.    2.  A  weaver's 
beam. 

Ovid.  Met.  I.  1,  v.  55. 

Telajugojuncta  est. 

2.  The  bench  or  seat  in  a  ship  where  the  rowers  sate. 


Virg.  jEn.  1,  6,  v.  411. 

Inde  alias  animas,  que  per  longajuga  sedebant, 
Deturhat. 

An  acre  of  land,  or  as  much  land  as  two  oxen  can 
plough  up  in  one  day.    Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  1,  c.  10. 

JuGUM  Terra  (Archceol.)  a  yoke  of  land  in  Domesday  book, 
containing  half  a  plow-land.    1  Inst.  5.  a. 

JUICE  {Anat.)  a  fluid  in  the  animal  body,  as  the  Pancre- 
atic Juice,  separated  in  the  gland  of  the  Pancreas. 

JUJU'B^  {Bot.)  jujube,  a  half  dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  olive,  the  produce  of  the 
Rhamnus  sisyphus  of  Linna;us. 

JU'LAP  {Med.)  ov julep,  a  medicine  invented  by  the  Ara- 
bians, which  is  liquid,  clear,  and  sweet;  so  called  from 
Juleb,  which,  in  the  Persian,  signifies  a  sweet  potion. 

JU'LIAN  Year  {Chron.)  a  space  of  time,  consisting  of  365 
days,  six  hours,  so  called  from  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom  it 
was  established.  This  mode  of  computing  time,  called  the 
Old  Style,  was  continued  till  the  introduction  of  the  Gre- 
gorian, or  New  Style,  by  which  it  was  superseded  in  most 
countries  of  Europe.  The  calendar  which  contained  the 
Julian  account  of  time  was  called  the  Julian  Calendar,  and 
the  time  when  it  was  first  instituted,  namely,  forty-six 
years  before  Christ,  is  called  the  Julian  Lpoch.  — .Julian 
Period,  a  cycle  of  7,980  consecutive  years,  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  three  cycles  ;  namely,  the  Cycle  of 
the  Sun  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  Cycle  of  the  Moon  of 
nineteen  years,  and  the  Cycle  of  the  Indiction  of  fifteen 
years,    [vide  Chronology'] 

JU'LUS  (Bot.)  t"»Ao?,  the  moss  or  down  of  fruit,  as  of  the 
peach,  quince,  &c. ;  also  another  name  for  the  Ament  or 
Catkin. 

JULY'  (Chron.)  Julius,  or  Quiniilis,  the  fifth  month  In  the 
year  reckoning  from  March,  and  the  seventh  from  Decem- 
ber. It  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  con- 
sists of  thirty-one  days;  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  the 
sun  enters  Leo,  Q^.   Dio.  1.      ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

July  Flower  (Bot.)  the  Dianthus  caryophyllus  of  Linn£eus. 

JUNCA'GO  (Bot.)  the  Triglochin  palustre  of  hinnaeus. 

JUNCA'RE  {Law)  to  strew  rushes,  a  practice  common  in 
former  times  in  parish  churches,  and  even  the  chambers  of 
princes. 

JUNCA'RIA  (Archceol.)  a  place  where  rushes  grow.  Pat. 
6  Ed.  3,  p.  1,  m.  25;  1  Inst.  5. 

JuNCARiA  (Bot.)  the  Ortegia  hispanica  of  Linnaeus. 

JUNCE'LLO  accedens  {Bot.)  the  Schcenus  nigricans  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

JUNCE'LLUS  (Bot.)  the  Scirpus  acicularis  of  Linnaeus. 
JU'NCO  qffinis  (Bot.)  the  Schcenus  nigrans  of  Linnaeus. 
JUNCOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Jungus  trifidus  of  Linnaeus. 
JUNCOI'DI  affinis{Bot.)t\\e  Scheuchzeria palustris of  hinnseus. 
JU'NCUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glutne  two-valved. — CoR.  none. 
— Stam.  filaments  six  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
acuminate ;  style  short ;  stigmas  three.~pER.  capsule 
covered ;  seeds  a  few. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Jun- 
cus  effusus,  Common  Soft  Rush. — Juncus  tenax.  Common 
HardRush. — Juncus  squarros us,  seu  Gramen,  Moss  Rush 
or  Goose  Corn. — Juncus  compressus.  Lesser  Jointed 
Rush. — Juncus  bulbosus.  Bulbous  Rush. — Juncus  cam- 
pestris,  seu  Juncoides,  Hairy  Field  Rush.  But  the  Jun- 
cus bufonius,  Toad  Rush,  is  an  annual.  Clus.  Hist.; 
Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ; 
Park.  Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Juncus  is  also  the  Butomus  umbellatus  of  Linnaeus. 
JUNE  (Chron.)  the  fourth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  and 

the  sixth  of  that  of  Numa  and  Julius  Caesar.  The  sun  enters 

Cancer  on  the  twenty-first  of  this  month,  which  consists  of 
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thirty  days.    Some  suppose  it  to  be  so  called  in  honour  of 

Junius  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins  in  this  month. 

Fest.  de  Veri.  Signif. ;  Macrob.  Satur?!.  1.  1,  c.  12. 
JUNGERMA'NNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses. 
JUNGHA'NSIA  (Bot.)  tlie  Curtisiafagaiia  of  Linnaeus. 
JUNGIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 

Order  5  Polygamia  segregata. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cou.  compound  uni- 
form.— Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  connate. — Pist. 
germ  inferior  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Pek.  none ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.    The  species  is  the  Jungia  Jerruginea,  native  of 
South  America. 
JUNI'PERUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Diodecia, 
Order  13  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  in  the  male,  ament  conical. — 
Cal.  in  the  female,  perianth  three-parted. — Cor.  petals 
three. — Stam.  Jilaments  three  to  eight. — Pist.  germ 
inferior ;  styles  three  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  berry  fleshy; 
seeds  three. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Juniperus  thuri- 
Jera,  seu  Cedrus,  Spanish  Juniper. — Juniperus  Sabina, 
seu  Sabina,  Savin,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. — 
Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  seu  Oxycedrus,  Brown-berried 
Cedar,  native  of  Spain. — Juniperus  barbadensis,  Barba- 
does  Juniper. — Juniperus  bermudeana,  Bermudas  Juni- 
per.— Juniperus  lycia,  Lycian  Juniper  or  Cedar. 
JUNK  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  Indian  ship. 

JU'NO  (Astron.)  the  name  of  a  new  planet,  situated  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Harding  in  1804':  it  is  distinguished  by  the  cha- 
racter        [vide  Astronomy"] 

JU'NTA  (Polit.)  juncto,  ov  junto,  a  Spanish  term  for  a  meet- 
ing of  men  sitting  in  council. 

FVORY  (Nat.)  a  finer  sort  of  bone,  which  is  prepared  from 
the  elephant's  tooth. 

JUPICA'I  (Bot.)  the  Xyris  americana  of  Linnaeus. 

JU'PITER  (Astron.)  the  largest  planet  in  our  system,  marked 
%.  It  is  the  fifth  in  order  from  the  sun,  with  regard  to  the 
old  planets,  and  the  ninth  in  regard  to  the  four  new  planets 
lately  discovered  between  him  and  Mars.  Jupiter  is  at- 
tended with  four  moons,  called  his  satellites,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  surrounded  with  stripes,  which  are 
called  belts.  He  is  the  most  brilliant  star  after  Venus,  and 
performs  his  sidereal  revolution,  or  revolution  about  the 
sun,  in  4,332  ^  14-''  18'  41",  or  in  11,862  Julian  years. 
I^vide  Astronomy] 

Jupiter  (Astrol.)  is  styled  the  greater  fortune,  as  being  of  a 
kind  and  temperate  nature. 

Jupiter  (Her.)  another  name  for  the  tincture  commonly 
called  azure. 

Jupiter  (Chem.)  another  name  for  tin. 

JUPITER'S  BEA'RD  (Bot.)  the  Anthyllis  barba  Jovis  of 
Linnaeus,  a  shrub. 

JU'RA  regalia  (Law)  vide  Regalia. 

JU'RATS  (Latv)  a  name  for  magistrates  in  a  corporation, 

more  commonly  called  aldermen. 
JURE  divine  (Law)  i.  e.  divine  right,  a  term  applied  to 

kingly  authority,  and  the  right  to  tithes. 
JUREPI'BA  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  Brazil. 

JURI'piCAL  days  (Law)  court  days  on  which  the  law  is 
administered. 

JURISCONSU'LTUS  (Ant.)  a  lawyer,  or  one  learned  in  the 
law.    Cic.  Orat.  1.  1,  c.  41. 

JUE.ISDrCTION  (Law)  in  Latin  jurisdictio,  or  the  power 
dicendijus,  i.e.  of  administering  the  laws;  the  power  or 
authority  invested  in  any  individual  or  court  of  doing  jus- 
lice  in  the  causes  brought  before  them;  also  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature, or  its  verge  and  extent. 

JURIS  utrum  (Law)  a  writ  lying  for  the  possessor  of  a  be- 
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nefice  whose  predecessor  has  alienated  his  lands  or  tene- 
ments.   F.  N.  B.  48,  &c.;  New  Nat.  Brev.  111. 
JURNA'LE  (Archceol.)  from  the  French  journee,  a  day  ;  a 

journal  or  diary  kept  in  a  religious  house. 
JURNE'DUM  (Archceol.)  a  journey,  or  one  day'stravelling. 
JUROR  (Law)  from  Jura,  to  swear;  a  man  who  is  sworn  to 

serve  on  a  jury. 
JURY  (Law)  a  certain  number  of  jurors,  or  sworn  men, 
either  twelve  or  twenty-four,  who- are  sworn  to  inquire  the 
matter  of  fact,  and  declare  the  truth  upon  such  evidence 
as  shall  be  given  to  them  relating  to  the  matter  of  fact. 
Juries  are  of  different  kinds,  namely — Grand  Jury,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  substantial  men,  gentlemen,  or 
yeomen,  chosen  to  consider  of  all  bills  of  indictment 
preferred  to  the  court,  which  they  either  return  as  true 
bills,  by  writing  upon  them  Billa  vera,  or  throw  out,  by 
indorsing  the  word  Ignoramus. — Petty  Jury,  consisting 
of  twelve  men  impannelled,  i.  e.  arrayed  in  the  panel, 
or  little  square  pane  of  parchment,  on  which  the  names 
of  the  jurors  are  written.    This  jury  tries  all  cases,  cri- 
minal and  civil,  and  returns  what  is  called  vei-e  dictum, 
their  verdict,  or  true  decision  of  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  ; 
in  the  former  for  the  plaintiff,  for  defondant  in  the  latter 
case,    [vide  Verdict]    When  any  of  the  jury-men  are 
objected  to  by  either  party,  they  are  said  to  be  chal- 
lenged.   Challenges  are  of  two  sorts,  either  to  the  array, 
i.  e.  to  the  whole  panel  arrayed,  or  to  the  poll,  i.  e.  to 
particular  heads  or  persons  oj'the  array,  [vide  Challenge] 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  unexceptionable  jurors  do 
not  appear,  then  either  party  may  pray  a  tales,  i.  e.  a 
supply  of  such  men  as  are  i-eturned  on  the  first  panel,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  deficiency. — Special  Jury  is  one 
that  is  returned  for  a  particular  cause. — Commoti  Jury 
is  one  returned  by  the  sheriff  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  statute  3  G.  2,  c.  25,  which  appoints  that  the 
sheriff  shall  not  return  a  separate  panel  for  each  separate 
cause,  but  one  and  the  same  panel  for  all  causes  to  be 
tried  at  the  same  assizes,  containing  not  less  than  4S 
jurors,  nor  more  than  72. —  Coroner's  jury,  a  jury  consist- 
ing of  no  determinate  number,  being  twelve  or  more, 
which  are  summoned  by  the  coroner  in  matters  of  in- 
quest.— Jury  of  the  vietv,  a  jury  of  six  or  more  jurors, 
who  are  appointed  bj'  special  writ  of  habeas  corpora,  or 
distringas,  to  have  the  matters  in  question  shewed  to 
them.    Such  jurors  as  have  had  the  view  and  appear, 
shall  be  sworn  on  the  inquest  previous  to  any  other. 
JURY-MAST  (Mar.)  a  yard  set  up  instead  of  a  mast  which 

has  been  broken  down  by  a  storm. 
JUS  (Ant.)  law,  right,  or  that  which  was  made  the  measure  to 
determine  what  is  just  to  be  done  or  omitted,  which  was  of 
different  kinds,  namely — Jus  divinum,  which  was  either 
natural,  or  what  nature  teaches,  or  pontijicium,  what  the 
pontifex,  or  priest,  enjoins ;  thus  a  house  was  protected 
jure  divino  ;  but  the  house  of  Cicero  was  liberated  jure 
pontificio,  i.  e.  by  the  pontifical  law.  Cic.  Hants,  c.  16, 
&c. — Jus  humanum,  human  law,  as  distinguished  from  the 
jus  divinum.  Cic.  de  Qffic.  1.3,  c.  5  ;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  18. — Jus 
gentium,  the  law  of  nations,  comprehending  not  only  the 
law  of  nature,  but  the  law  of  compact  between  nations. — 
Jus  prceiorium,  the  praetorian  law,  or  the  edicts  of  the 
praetors.  Cic.  Offic.  1.  1,  c.  10,  &c. — Jus  privatum,  what 
belonged  to  private  individuals. — Jus  publicum,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ^rirahm,  comprehended  the  jus  pontiji- 
cium and  the  jus  prof anum.  Cic.  adDiv.  1. 4,  c.  14  ;  Sueton. 
in  Aug.  c.  10. — Jus  civile,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  other- 
wise called  the  Jus  Quiritium,  because  it  belonged  at  first 
exclusively  to  the  Quirites,  or  Roman  citizens,  or  Jus  ur- 
banum,  because  it  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
This  was  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  law.  Cic.  in  Verr.  2, 
G.  12;  Plin.  1,  10,  ep.  22;  Aul.  Cell.  1.  16,  c.  13;  Manut, 
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de  Civil.  Roman,  apud  Grcev.  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Rom. — Jus. 
Lata,  the  Latin  law,  which  was  next  to  the  jus  civilis,— 
Jus  italicum,  the  law  or  rights  belonging  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Italy,  which  was  inferior  to  the  two  former. — Jus 
imaginis,  the  right  of  using  pictures  and  statues,  similar  to 
the  modern  right  of  bearing  coats  of  arms,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  none  but  those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had 
borne  some  curule  office. — Jus  honorum,  the  right  of  bear- 
ing offices. — Jus  applicationis,  the  right  of  patrons  to  in- 
herit the  property  of  their  clients,  which  was  a  species  of 
jus  hcereditarium.  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  civ.  Rom.  ;  Pollet, 
For.  Rom.  1.  5  ;  Guther  de  Qffic.  dom.  Aug.  ;  Lcet,  de  Ma- 
gistral. Roman. 
Jus  is  also  another  name  for  a  court  of  justice,  or  the  place 
where  jus  dicitur,  i.  e.  justice  is  administered.  Cic.  pro 
Quint,  c.  25. 

Jus  (Law)  this  term  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  law  and  right 
in  many  modern  phrases,  as — Jus  accrescendi,  the  right  of 
survivorship  between  joint-tenants.  Lit.  280;  Co.  Lit. 
180. — Jus  ad  rem,  an  inchoate,  or  imperfect  right,  such  as 
a  parson  when  promoted  to  a  living  acquires. — Jus  in  re,  the 
complete  and  full  right  which  a  parson  acquires  by  corporal 
possession. — Jus  Anglorum,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
West  Saxons  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. — Jus 
coronce,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  distinction  from 
the  right  of  the  subject. — Jus  curialitatis  Anglice,  the  cur- 
tesy of  England,  [vide  Curtesy~\ — Jus  dupUcatum,  where 
a  man  hath  the  possession  as  well  as  property  in  any  thing. 
Bract,  1.  4,  tract  4^,  c.  i. — Jus  habendi  et  retinendi,  the 
right  to  have  and  retain  the  profits,  tithes,  offerings,  &c.  of 
a  rectory  and  parsonage. — Jus  patronatus,  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage, or  presentation  of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  otherwise 
called  the  advowson.  1  Ed.  6,  c.  2,  sect.  3  ;  1  Inst.  1 16. — 
Jus  possessionis,  the  right  of  seisin  or  possession  which  the 
parson  hath  to  the  tithes,  &c. — Jus  postliniinii,  a  right  to  a 
claim  after  recapture,  as  applied  in  maritime  law. — Jus 
^rrcesentationis,  the  right  of  presentation,  the  same  as  Jus 
patronatus, — Jus  recuperandi,  intrandi,  &c.  the  right  of 

-    recovering  or  entering  lands,  &c. 

Jus  is  also  applied  in  the  Scotch  law,  as — Jus  deliberandi, 

■  the  right  of  deliberating,  which  belongs  to  an  heir,  who  is 
not  compelled  to  enter  into  an  estate  within  a  year  and  a 
day  from  the  death  of  his  ancestor. — Jus  mariti,  the  right 

•  of  a  husband  to  his  wife's  goods,  and  the  rents  of  her  he- 
ritage.— Jus  reliclce,  the  right  which  a  wife  hath  after  her 
husband's  death  to  a  third  of  his  moveables  if  there  be 
children,  and  one  half  if  there  be  none. 

JUSSIE'UA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  Jussieu, 
a  distinguished  botanist,  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1  Mo- 
nogijnia. 

Generic  Character,    Cal.  perianth  five-cleft;  leaf  ovate. 
— Cor.  petals  five,  sessile. — Stam.  filaments  ten,  very 
short ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  oblong,  inferior  ; 
style  filiform  ;  stigma  flat. — Per.  capsule  oblong. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as— Jussieua 
repens,  seu  Nir  Carambu,  Creeping  Jussieua. — Jussieua 
erecta,  seu  Oi-.agra,  Upright  or  Red-stalked  Jussieua,  &c. 
Jussieua  is  also  the  name  of  the  Jatropha  herbacea. 
JUSTA  [Archceol.)  a  certain  measure  of  liquor,  being  as 

much  as  was  sufficient  to  drink  at  once. 
JUST  DIVISOR  [Math.)  another  name  for  the  Common 

measure. 
JU'STICE  [Ant.)  vide  JEquitas. 

Justice  [Law)  that  v/hich  is  just  and  right  betv/een  man 
and  man,  or  the  act  of  administering  justice. — Justice-Seat, 
the  highest  court  that  is  held  in  a  forest.  Manw.  For.  Laws. 
c.  24'. — Justice  Ay  res,  OY  i\i%Uc\axy  Cowxis.  [y'lAe  Justices'] 

JU'STICEMENTS  [Law)  all  things  belonging  to  justice. 
Co.  on  Westm.  225. 

JU'STICES  (Law)  Justiciarii ;  officers  appointed  by  the 
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King  to  do  right  by  way  of  judgment ;  so  called  from  jus- 
tilia,  the  ancient  name  for  a  judge,  for  that  he  hath  his 
authority  by  deputation  not  jure  magistratus.  Glanv.  1.  2, 
c.  6. 

Justices  were  of  different  kinds,  as— Justices  of  Assize, 
such  as  were  wont  by  special  commission  to  be  sent  into 
this  or  that  county,  to  take  assizes  for  the  ease  of  the 
subjects. — Justices  in  Eyre,  justiciarii  itinerantes,  those 
who  were  sent  into  divers  counties  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine causes,  especially  such  as  were  termed  pleas  of  the 
Crown. — Justice  of  the  Forest,  a  lord  by  his  office,  who 
hears  and  judges  all  offences  within  the  King's  forest 
committed  against  venison  or  vert. — .Tustices  of  Gaol- 
Delivery,^  those  who  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
appertaining  to  such  as  for  any  offence  were  cast  into 
gaol. — Justices  of  the  Jews,  justices  for  regulating  the 
contracts  of  Jews,  appointed  by  Richard  I.  Howed. 
Hist.  Eccles. — Justices  of  Labourers,  those  who  regu- 
lated the  affairs  of  labouring  men.  31  Ed.  1,  c.  6; 
21  Ed.  3,  c.  1 ;  25  Ed.  3,  &c.— Justices  of  Nisi  Prius 
are  now  what  Justices  of  the  Assize  were,  for  it  is  a 
common  adjournment  of  a  cause  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
to  put  it  off  to  such  a  day,  Nisi  Prius  justiciarii  vene- 
rent,  8^c. — Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  those  who  are 
deputed  upon  some  special  or  extraordinary  occasion. 
F.  N.  B.  110. — Justices  of  Pavillion,  judges  of  the  Pie- 
Powder  Court. — Justices  of  the  Peace,  Conservatores 
Pads,  judges  of  record  appointed  by  the  King's  com- 
mission to  maintain  the  peace  within  certain  limits.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  all  the  Justices  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  are  general  con- 
servators of  the  peace  throughout  England.  The  Coro- 
ner is  a  conservator  of  the  peace  within  his  own  county. 
1  Ed.  3,  Stat.  2,  c.  16 ;  Britt.  c.3;  F.  N.  B.81;2  Inst. ; 
Lamb.  Eiren.  12. — Justices  of  the  Quorum,  particular 
justices  of  the  peace,  whose  commission  begins  Quorum 
aliquem  vestrim,  A.  B.  C.  D.  &c.  unum  esse  volumus, 
"Anyone  of  you,  the  aforesaid  A.  B.  CD.  &c.  we 
will  shall  be  one." — Justices  of  Tryal,  or  Tryal  Baston, 
certain  justices  appointed  by  King  Edward  I.  to  make 
inquisition  through  the  realm  upon  all  officers,  touching 
bribery,  extortion,  &c.  as  also  upon  breakers  of  the 
peace,  &c. — Lords  Justices  of  the  Kingdom  are  persons 
deputed  to  be  regents  or  chief  governors  of  the  realm 
during  the  king's  absence. 
JUSTI'CIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled,  ringent ;  tube  gibbose  ;  border  two-lipped ;  lip 
superior  oblong;  lip  inferior  of  the  same  length — Stam. 
filaments  two,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  upright. — PisT.^em 
top-shaped;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — Veu.  capsule 
oblong,  obtuse  ;  seeds  roundish. 

Species.    The  species  are  mostly  shrubby  or  herbaceous 
annuals,  as  the — Justicia  fastuosa,  sulcata,  Sfc. 
JUSTI'CIARY   (Law)   Justiciarius,  in  French  Justicier; 

another  name  for  a  judge.    Baker's  Chron.  Angl.  fol.  118  ; 

Speed,  fol.  473. 

JUSTI'CIES  (Law)  or  Juslities,  a  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff  for  the  dispatch  of  justice  in  some  special  cause, 
wherewith  of  his  own  authority  he  cannot  deal  in  the 
County  Court.  This  writ  enables  him  to  hold  plea  of  a  great 
sum;  whereas  by  his  ordinary  power  he  is  limited  to  sums 
under  40s.    Bract.  1.  4 :  F.  N.  B.Wl ;  Kitch.  74. 

JUSTIFI'ABLE  HOMICIDE  (Law)  vide  Homicide. 

JUSTIFICA'TION  (Theol.)  t\iQ  clearing  sinners  from  the 
guilt  of  their  transgressions  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness. 

Justification  (Law)  the  giving  a  good  reason  in  court 
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why  a  man  hath  done  a  thing  for  which  he  is  called  to 
answer. 

JUSTIFICA'TORS  (Law)  a  kind  of  compurgators,  or  those 
who  by  oath  justified  the  innocence  or  oaths  of  others,  as 
in  the  case  of  wagers  of  law. 

TO  JU'STIFY  [Laxv)  vide  Justification— Justifying  Bail  is 
when  the  bail  personally  appear  in  court  to  justify  them- 
selves against  the  exceptions  entered  by  the  plaintiff. 

TO  Justify  {Print.)  to  make  the  lines  equally  tight  or  slack, 

JUSTI'NIANS  {Ecc)  a  religious  order  founded  in  14-11. 

JUSTI'TIA  {Lav})  a  statute  law  or  ordnance.    Hovedon.  2. 

JUSTS  {Archceol.)  or  jousts,  engagements  by  men  on  horse- 
back with  spears,  by  way  of  diversion. 

JU'TER  (Chem.)  the  fruitful,  congealing,  saltish  quality  of 
the  earth. 

JU'TTY  [Archit.)  the  part  of  a  building  which  juts  or  stands 

out  farther  than  the  rest. 
JUVEN'ALIA  (Ant.)  a  feast  instituted  for  youth  by  Nero, 

when  his  beard  was  first  shaven.  Tacit,  Annal.  1.  H,  c.  15 ; 

Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  11 ;  Dio.  1.  61. 
JU'XTA-POSITION  (Anat)  that  disposition  of  parts  in  a 

body  whereby  they  are  joined  and  combined  together. 
I'VY  (Bot.)  the  Hedera  Helix  of  Linnaeus. — Ground  Ivy, 

the  Glecoma  Hcderacea,  a  perennial. 
I'XIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  1 

Monogynia. 


Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  bivalve. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  three  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PisT.  ^cm  inferior;  simple;  stigmas  three. — Per. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Ixia  bulbocodium 
sysrinchium,  seu  Crocus  ixia  aristata.  Bearded  Ixia.— 
ixia  longiflora,  seu  Gladiolus,  Long-flowered  Ixia. — Ixia 
rosea,  seu  Bulbocodium,  Rose-coloured  Ixia,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Ixiaparviflora,  Small-flowered 
Ixia. — Ixia  cinnamomea.  Cinnamon-coloured  Ixia.— 
Ixia  fiexuosa,  Bending-stalked  Ixia. — Ixia  Chinensis, 
China  Ixia,  &c.    Clus.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Pin. 

Ixia  is  also  the  Gladiolus  plicatus  of  LinnfEus. 

IXI'NA  (Bot.)  the  Krameria  ixina  lAnxi^ws. 

IXO'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4;  Tetrandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St a^i.  filaments  ^om ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  two-cleft.— Per, 
berry  roundish ;  seeds  by  fours. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Ixora  coc- 
cinea,  Jasminium,  Arbor  Indica,  seu  Schetti,  Scarlet 
Ixora,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Ixora  alba,  seu  Bern 
schetti.  White  Ixora, native  of  Cochin-China. — Ixora  Ame- 
ricana, American  Ixora,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  &c. 


K.  vide  Abbreviations.^ 

KA'AL-CAT  (Zool.)  a  country  word  for  a  male  cat. 
KABBA'DE  (Mil.)  in  French  caiat/e,  a  military  dress  which 

is  worn  by  the  modern  Greeks. 
K'ABBALA  (Ant.)  vide  Cabala. 

KA'BIN  (Polit.)a  sort  of  temporary  marriage  among  the  Turks. 

KADA'LI  (Bot.)  the  Osbeckia  Chinensis  of  Lihmxus. 

KADANA'KU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Aloe. 

KA'DARITES  (Theol.)  a  sect  among  the  Mahometans  who 
deny  the  generally  received  tenet  of  predestination. 

KADENPO'LEA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Carex  or  Sedge. 

KADEZADETI'TES  (Bot:)  a  modern  sect  of  Mahometans, 
who  have  introduced  several  ceremonies  in  praying  for  de- 
parted souls  at  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

KAEMPFE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  superior. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filament  one  ;  anther  linear. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  the  length  of  the  tube  ;  stigma 
roundish. — Per.  capside  ro\xx\A\s\i ;  seeds  several. 
Species.    The  species  are  the  Kaempferia  Galanga,  Kat- 
spila,  Calceolus,  Contrajerva,  seu  Galanga,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Kaempferia  rotunda,  Zedoaria,  seu  Malan, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 
KA'HA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Curcuma. 
KAJA'MA  (Polit.)  a  collection  of  treasure  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  a  Jaghirdar,  or  military  chief,  in  the 
Indian  empire. 

KAKA-MU'LLU  (Bot.)  the  Pedalium  murex  of  Linnseus, 
an  Indian  siliquose  tree,  the  bark  of  which,  boiled  in  milk,  is 
good  for  a  diabetes.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

KA'KAPU  (Bot.)  the  Torenia  Asiatica  of  Linnaeus.  Rheed, 
Hort.  Mai. 

KAKA-TO'DDALI  (J5oi!.)  xhe  Paullinia  Asiatica  olUn- 

naeus.    Rheed.  Hort.  Mai. 
KAK  TO'WDA  (Mil.)  fine  mould  beaten  strongly  in  between 


two  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  arrows  into  when  the 

walls  are  taken  away. 
KACU  VALLI  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Dolichos.  .  . 

KA'LAI  (Mil.)  a  fort  or  fortress  among  the  Turks. 
KALE  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Brassica. 
KALE'E  (Myth.)  an  Indian  deity  to  which  human  sacrifices 

were  offered. 

KALENDjE  (Ant.)  the  Calends,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  first  day  of  each  month,  so  named  from  the 
obsolete  word  calo,  and  the  Greek  word  xx^iia,  to  call ; 
because  the  priests  called  the  holidays  of  each  month  on 
that  day.  The  Calends  were  consecrated  to  Juno,  but  tlie 
Calends  of  January  were  also  sacred  to  Janus,  Jupiter,  and 
iEsculapius.  On  this  day,  which  was  New- Year's  day, 
there  was  great  rejoicing;  the  magistrates  entered  their 
office,  and  the  people  made  a  commencement  of  any  new 
work  that  they  were  going  to  undertake,  [vide  Kalendarium'] 

KALENDARIUM  ROMANUM  (Ant.)  the  Roman  Calen- 
dar, is  the  account  which  the  Romans  took  of  time  and  its 
several  divisions,  together  with  all  the  important  public 
concernswhich  fell  within  the  different  periods.  The  Roman 
month  was  divided  into  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  all 
which  are  reckoned  backwards.  The  Calends  are  the  first 
day  of  every  month,  as  Kalendis  Januarii,  the  first  day  of 
January;  Pridie  Kalendarum  vel  Kalendas,  the  31st  of 
December;  III.  Kal.  the  30th;  IV.  Kal.  the  29th,  &c.. 
The  Nones,  being  four,  follow  the  Calends;  thus,  IV.  No- 
nas Jan.  is  the  2d  of  January;  III.  Non.  Jan.  the  3d; 
Pridie  Non.  Jan.  the  4th ;  and  Nonis  Jan.  the  5th.  In^ 
March,  May,  July,  and  October,  there  are  six  Nones. 
After  these  the  Ides  in  each  month,  being  eight,  as 
VIII,  id.  Jan.  i,  e.  Octavo  Idium  vel  Idus  is  the  6th  of 
January,  and  so  on  till  you  come  to  the  Ides  themselves ; 
Idibus  Januarii,  which  is  the  1 3th.  The  Calends  follow- 
ing the  Ides  are  to  be  reckoned  to  the  next  month.. 


KALENDARIUM  ROMANUM. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the  view  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  containing  an  account  of  the  Festivals,  Games,  and  the 

Deities  to  which  the  several  days  are  consecrated,  &c. 


Januarius. 


Kal. 

IV. 
III. 
Prid. 
Nonae. 
VIII. 
VII. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Prid. 
Idus, 

xrx. 

15  XVIII. 

16  XVII. 
XVI. 

XV. 
XIV. 
XIII. 
XII. 
XI. 
X. 
IX. 
VIII. 
VII. 
VI. 


2 

s 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
1S2 
13 
14 


Non, 
Non 
Non 

Id, 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


Junoni,  Jano,  Jovi, 
iEsculapio. 


Agonalia. 

Carinentalia. 
Compitalia. 
Jovi  Statori. 
F. 


Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Scmeotinae  feris, 
Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal 


23 
29 
30 
31 


V. 
IV. 

III. 
Prid. 


Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 


Castori  et  Pol- 
luxi. 

Equina. 
Paci. 

Diis  Penatibus. 


Februarius. 


Kal.  Lucaria,  Junoni. 
IV.  Non. 

III.  Non. 
Prid.  Non. 

Nona;. 
VIII.  Id. 
VII.  Id. 
VI.  Id. 
V.  Id. 

IV.  Id. 

III.  Id. 

Prid.  Id. 

Idus,  Fauni  Fest.  et  Jov. 
XVI.  Kal.  M. 

XV.  Kal.  Lupercalia. 
XIV.  Kal. 

XIII.  Kal.  Quirinalia,  Forni- 
calia,  Diismani- 
bus  sacra  feralia. 

XII.  Kal. 
XI.  Kal.  Deas  Mutae. 

X.  Kal.  Charistia. 
IX.  Kal.  Terminalia. 
VIII.  Kal. 
VII.  Kal.  Regifugiura. 
VI.  Kal. 
V.  Kal. 

IV.  Kal. 

III.  Kal.  Equiria. 
Prid.  Kal. 


Martins. 


Kal. 


VI. 

V. 
IV. 
III. 
Prid. 
Nonae. 
VIII. 
VII. 
VI. 

V. 
IV. 
III. 
Prid. 
Idus, 


16  XVII, 

17  XVI. 
XV. 

XIV. 
XIII. 
XII. 
XI. 
X. 
IX. 
VIII. 


VII. 
VI. 

V. 
IV. 

III. 

Prid. 


Matronalia  Juno- 
nis  Lucinia;,  An- 
cilia  Martis. 

Non. 
Non. 
Non. 
Non. 

Non.  Vestse. ' 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id.    Equiria  altera. 

Anna;  Perenuae. 
Kal.  A. 

Kal.  Liberalia  Agonia. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Quinquatria. 

Kal. 

Kal. 

Kal. 

Kal.  Tubelustrium. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Hilaria  Matris 
Deum  Festa. 

Kal. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Megalesia. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Jano,  ConcordicE, 

Saluti,  Paci. 
Kal.  Diana;. 


Aprilis. 


Kal. 

IV. 
III. 
Prid. 
Nonas. 
VIII. 

VII. 
VI. 
V, 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 
Idus, 


Non. 
Non. 
Non. 

Id. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


Veneri  et  Fortuna; 
virili. 


Megalesia. 
Fortunae  pnbliofe 

Dignae  natalis. 
NataUs  Apol. 

Cerealia,  Ludi  Cir- 
censes. 


14  XVIII. 

15  XVII. 

16  XVI. 

17  XV. 

18  XIV. 

19  XIII. 

20  XII. 

21  XI. 


Id.    Magna  Mater  B,o- 
mam  adducta. 
Jovi,  Victori,  et  Li- 
bertati. 
Kal.  M. 
Kal.  Fordicidia. 
Kal. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Equiria  in Cir.  Max. 
Kal. 


X. 
IX. 

VIII. 
VII. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Prid. 


Kal. 
Kal. 

Kal. 
Kal. 


Palilia,  Agonalia, 
Komse  natalis. 


Venalia,  Jovi 
Veneri. 

Kal. 

Kal.  Robigalia. 
Kal.  Latinae  Feriae. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Floralia. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Vestse  Palatinse. 


et 


Maius.  ' 

Junius. 

Julius. 

Augustus. 

1 

Kal.        Bonse  Dea;,  Laribus 

1 

Kal.        Marti,  Carnae  Deae. 

1 

Kal. 

1 

Kal.  Spei. 

praestitibus  ara 

2 

IV.  Non. 

2 

VI.  Non. 

2 

IV.  Non. 

posita. 

3 

III.  Non.  Bellonae. 

3 

V.  Non. 

3 

III.  Non. 

2 

VI.  Non. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

4 

IV.  Non. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

V.  Non. 

5 

Nona;. 

5 

III.  Non.  Populifugiura. 

5 

Nonae.  Saluti. 

4 

IV.  Non. 

6 

VIII.  Id.    Sponsoris  Jovis. 

6 

Prid.  Non. 

6 

VIII.  Id. 

5 

III.  Non. 

7 

VII.  Id.    Ludi  piscatorii. 

7 

Nonae.         Caprotinje,  Ancil- 

7 

VII.  Id. 

6 

Prid.  Non. 

8 

VI.  Id. 

lanim  festum. 

8 

VI.  Id.    Soli  Indigeti. 

7 

Nonae. 

9 

V.  Id.    Vestae,  Asinus  Co- 

8 

VIIL  Id. 

9 

V.  Id. 

8 

VIII.  Id. 

ronatur. 

9 

VI L  Id. 

10 

IV.  Id.    Opi  et  Cereri. 

9 

VII.  Id.  Lemaria. 

10 

IV.  Id.  Matralia. 

10 

VI.  Id. 

11 

III.  Id.    Herculi  magno 

10 

VI.  Id. 

11 

III.  Id.    Forti  Fortunae. 

11 

V.  Id.    Ludi  Apollinares. 

custodi. 

11 

V.  Id. 

12 

Prid.  Id.    Matris  Matuta;, 

12 

IV.  Id.   Fortune  muliebris. 

12 

Prid.  Id. 

12 

IV.  Id.    Martis  bis^-ultoris. 

13 

Idus,         Jovi  invicli  Quin- 

13 

III.  Id. 

13 

Idus,         Diana;,  Vertumno. 

13 

III.  Id. 

quatruus  minus- 

14 

Prid.  Id. 

14 

XIX.  Kal.  S. 

14 

Prid.  Id. 

cules. 

15 

Idus,  CastorisetPbllucis. 

15 

XVIIL  Kal. 

15 

Idus,          Mercurii  natalis, 

14 

XVIII.  Kal.  J. 

16 

XVII.  Kal.  A. 

16 

XVII.  Kal. 

Mercatorum  dies 

15 

XVII.  Kal. 

17 

XVI.  Kal.  AlUensis  dies  atra. 

17 

XVI.  Kal.  Portumnalia. 

feslus. 

16 

XVI.  Kal. 

18 

XV.  Kal. 

18 

XV.  Kal.  Consualia,  Sabina- 

IG 

XVII.  Kal,  J. 

17 

XV.  Kal. 

19 

XIV.  Kal. 

ninn  raptus. 

17 

XVI.  Kal. 

18 

XIV.  Kal. 

20 

XIIL  KaL 

19 

XIV.  Kal, 

18 

XV.  Kal. 

19 

XIII.  Kal.  Minervse in  Avent. 

21 

XIL  Kal. 

20 

XI 1 1,  Kal.  Venalia  secunda. 

19  , 

XIV.  Kal. 

20 

XII.  Kal.  Summanalia. 

22 

XI.  Kal. 

21 

XII.  Kal.  Venalia  rnsttca. 

20 

XIII.  Kal. 

21 

XI.  Kal. 

23 

X.  Kal. 

82 

XL  Kal. 

21 

XII.  Kal.  Agonalia  Vejovi. 

22 

X.  Kal. 

24 

IX.  Kal. 

23 

X.  Kal.  Vulcanalia. 

22 

XI.  Kal. 

23 

IX.  Kal. 

25 

VI 1 1.  Kal.  Furinalia. 

24 

IX.  Kal. 

23 

X.  Kal.  Vulcano,  Maiae, 

24 

VIII.  Kal.  Fortis  Fortunae. 

26 

VII.  KaL 

25 

VIII.  Kal.  Opi  ConferjB. 

Tubilustrium. 

25 

VII.  Kal. 

27 

VI.  Kal. 

26 

VI L  Kal. 

24 

IX.  Kal.  Regifugium  Al- 

26 

VI,  Kal. 

28 

V.  Kal.  Neptunalia. 

2T 

VI.  Kal. 

terunii. 

27 

V.        Jovi  Statori,  et  La- 

29 

IV.  Kal. 

28 

V.  Kal.  Arce  Victorise. 

25 

VIII.  Kal. 

ribus. 

30 

III.  Kal. 

29 

IV.  Kal. 

26 

VII.  Kal. 

28 

IV.  Kal. 

31 

Prid.  Kal. 

SO 

IIL  Kal. 

27 

VI.  Kal. 

29 

IIL  Kal. 

31 

Prid.  Kal. 

28 

V.  Kal. 

30 

Prid.  Kal.  Herculis  et  Mu- 

29 

IV.  Kal. 

sarum. 

30 

III.  Kal. 

.SI 

Prid.  Kal. 

KAP 


KAT 


September. 


Kal. 

IV.  Non, 

III.  Non, 
Prid.  Non 

Kons. 
VIII.  Id. 
VII.  Id. 
VI.  Id. 
V.  Id. 

IV.  Id. 

III.  Id. 
Prid.  Id. 
Idus, 


14  XVIII.  Kal. 

15  XVII.  Kal. 


16 
17 
IB 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
85 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 


XVI.  Kal. 
XV.  Kal. 
XIV.  Kal. 
XIII.  Kal. 
XII.  Kal. 
XI.  Kal. 

X.  Kal. 
IX.  Kal. 
VIII.  Kal. 
VII.  Kal. 

VI.  Kal. 
V.  Kal. 
IV.  Kal. 
III.  Kal. 
Prid.  Kal. 


Vulcani  tutela 

Septemb. 
Dionysia. 


Erebro. 


Jovi  Capitolii  De- 
dic.  Praetor  Cla- 
vum  pangit. 

Ludi  Romani  sive 
Magniper4dies. 


October. 


Romuli  natalis. 


Veneri,  Saturno. 
Maniee. 

Fortunae  reduci. 


Meditrinalia,Ep"- 
lum  Minervae. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Kal. 

VI.  Non. 

V.  Non. 
IV.  Non. 

III.  Non. 
Prid.  Non. 

Nonas. 
VIII.  Id. 
VII.  Id. 

VI.  Id. 

V.  Id. 

IV.  Id. 

III.  Id. 
Prid.  Id. 
Idus, 

XVII.  Kal. 
XVI.  Kal. 
XV.  Kal. 
XIV.  Kal. 
XIII.  Kal. 
XII.  Kal. 
XI.  Kal. 
X.  Kal. 

IX.  Kal. 
VIII.  Kal. 

VII.  Kal. 

VI.  Kal. 
V.  Kal. 

IV.  Kal. 
III.  Kal. 
Prid.  Kal. 


November, 


December. 


Martis  tutela  Oct. 


Pyasnepsia  ApoU. 

Oschophoria. 

Augustifolia. 
Fontinalia. 

Mercurio  Merca- 
toressacr.  Marti. 


Jovi  Libcratori. 
Annilustrium. 


Hoc  mense  Li- 
bero  sacr.  fiebat. 

Vertumni  ferias. 

Laudi  Victoriae. 


Kal. 

IV.  Non. 
III.  Non. 
Prid.  Non. 
Nonas. 
VIII.  Id. 
VII.  Id. 
VI.  Id. 
V.  Id. 
IV.  Id. 
III.  Id. 


Prid.  Id. 
Idus, 


14  XVIII.  Kal. 

15  XVII.  Kal. 

16  XVI.  Kal. 

17  XV.  Kal. 

18  XIV.  Kal. 

19  Xin.  Kal. 


Dianae  tutela  hie 
mensis. 


Jovis  epulum. 
Neptunalia. 


Maria  clauduntur 
usqueadVI.  Id. 
Mart. 

Pithffigia,  Lectis- 
ternia. 

Ludi  Plebeii. 


20  XII.  Kal. 

21  XI.  Kal. 

22  X.  Kal. 


IX.  Kal. 
VIII.  Kal. 
VII.  Kal. 
VI.  Kal. 
V.  Kal. 
IV.  Kal. 
III.  Kal. 
Prid.  Kal. 


Caena  Fontificum 
in  honoreni 
Magnae  Matris. 

Plutoni  et  Proser- 
pinae. 

Erumalia. 


Kal. 

IV.  Non. 
III.  Non. 

Prid.  Non. 
Nonse. 
VIII.  Id. 
VII.  Id. 
VI.  Id. 
V.  Id. 
IV.  Id. 
III. 


Fortun;E  Mulie- 
bris  festum. 

Neptuno  et  Mi- 
nervae. 

Faunalia. 

Junoni  Jugali. 


12  Prid.  Id. 

13  Idus, 

14  XIX.  Kal. 

15  XVIII.  Kal. 

16  XVII.  Kal. 

17  XVI.  Kal. 

18  XV.  Kal. 

19  XIV.  Kal. 

20  XIII.  Kal. 

21  XII.  Kal. 


Agonalia, 

onii  dies. 
Equiria. 

Erumalia. 


Alcy. 


XI.  Kal. 
X.  Kal. 

IX.  Kal. 
VIII.  Kal. 
VII.  Kal. 
VI.  Kal. 
V.  Kal. 


29  IV.  Kal. 

30  III.  Kal. 

31  Prid.  Kal. 


Saturnalia. 

Opalia, 

Sigillaria. 

AngeronaIia,Her- 

euli,  et  Cereri. 
Feriae,Conipitalia. 
Feriae,  Jovis,  Lau- 

rentinalia. 
Juvenalis  dies. 


Hie   mensis  Sa- 
turno sacer. 
Vestae  ver  tutelae. 


Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.;   Fest.  de  Signif.  Verb.;  Macrob. 

Saturnal.  Siccam.  de  Fest.  apud  Grcev.  thes.  Aniiq.  torn.  viii. 
KALENDE'RS  {Theol.)  an  epicurean  sect  among  the  Ma- 
hometans, who  pretended  to  practise  their  religion  by 

means  of  libertinism  and  debauchery. 
KA'LI  [Bot.)  the  Aizoon  canariense  o{ 'Linnseus. 
KA'LLAAT  (Polit.)  an  Indian  dress  given  to  any  person 

invested  with  a  new  office. 
KALMIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Peter 

Kalra,  Professor  of  Botany,  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1 

Monogynia, 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth   five-parted.— CoR, 
petal  one. — St  am.  Jllaments  ten  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  style  thread-form ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
capsule  sub-globose  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Kalmia  latifolia, 
Andromeda,  ChamcB-Daphne,  seu  Ledum,  Broad-leaved 
Kalmia,  native  of  Carolina. — Kalmia  angustifolia,  seu 
Cistus,  Narrow-leaved  Kalmia,  &c. 
Kalmia  is  also  the  Rhododendron  maximum  of  Linnaeus. 
KAM  (Polit.)  or  Cham,  an  elective  Prince  belonging  to  one 
family,  who  has  full  power  over  the  small  states  of  Tartary. 
KA'MSIN  (Nat.)  the  hot  winds  blowing  over  the  burning 
sands  of  the  desert,  and  reaching  Egypt  about  the  period 
of  the  equinox. 

KANAU'TS  (Mil.)  a  term  used  in  India  to  express  the  walls 
of  a  canvas  tent. 

KANGURO'O  (Zool.)  an  animal  in  New  Holland,  the  Di- 
delphis  gigantea  of  Linnaeus,  which  when  full  grown  is  as 
large  as  a  sheep.  It  has  a  long  thick  tail,  leaps  and  eats 
like  a  squirrel,  feeds  on  flesh  and  vegetables,  and  burrows 
in  the  ground. 

KA'NTREF  (Latxi)  vi^e  Cantred. 

KA'OLIN  (Min.)  a  sort  of  clay ;  one  of  the  ingredients  of 

the  Chinese  porcelain. 
KAP  A  mava  (Bot.)  the  Anacardium  occidentale  of  Linnaeus. 

Bheed;  Hort.  Mfll. 

VOL.  II. 


KAPATSIA'KA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Bromelia. 
KA'PPA  helenger  (^Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  batatas  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

KARA'TAS  (Bot.)  the  Bromelia  penguin  and  Bromelia  ka- 

ratas  of  Linnaeus. 
KA'REMYLE  (Bot.)  the  Orobus  of  Linnaeus. 
KARFE  (Bot.)  another  name  for  Cinnamon. 
KARE'NA  (Med.)  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  smallest 

drop. 

KA'RIL  (Bot.)  the  Sterculia  Jbetida  of  Linnaeus.  Raii  Hist. ; 
Rheed  Hort.  Mai. 

KARIL  KA'NDEL  (Bot)  the  Rhizophora  cylindrica  of  Lin- 
naeus.   Raii  Hist. ;  Rheed  Hort.  Mai. 

KA'RIN  pola  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Arum. 

KARI'NTA  kali  (Bot.)  the  Psychotria  herbacea  of  Linnaeus. 

KA'RITE  (ArchcEol.)  a  name  given  formerly  to  the  best  beer 
in  a  monastery. 

KARI  WE'LLI  panna  (Bot.)  the  Polypodium  parasiti cum  of 
Linnaeus. 

KARLE  (Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  ceopl,  a  clown  or  ser- 
vant. 

KA'ROB  (Com.)  a  sort  of  small  weight  used  by  goldsmiths, 

being  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  grain. 
KARRA'TA fceni  (Archceol.)  a  cart  load  of  hay. 
KA'TIK  (Chron.)  an  Indian  month  corresponding  nearly  to 

our  October. 
KATOU-A'LOU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ficus. 
KATOU-CO'NNA  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  bigemina  of  Linnaeus 
KATOU-IN'DEL  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Elate. 
KATOU-IN'SCHI-KUE  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Amomum 
KATOU-KA'RUA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Lauriis. 
KATOU-TESTA'CEA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Nauclea. 
KATSJI  KELE'NGU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Dioscorea. 
KATSJULA  KELE'NGU  (Bot.)  the  Kaempferia  galanga  of 

Linnaeus. 

KATTU  KELE'NGU  {Bot)  the  Convolvulus  malabaricus  of 
Linnaeus. 


KEE 

KATtUKO-KE'LANG  (Bot.)  a  species  of  tlie  Clutu,. 
KATTU-TA'GUA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Indi<rofera. 
KATU-BA'LA  (Bot.)  the  Canna  indica  of  Linnaeus. 
KATU-BELOO'REN  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Hibiscus.  ■ 
KATU-KA'PEL  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Jlatris. 
KATU-KATvA  ivalll  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Pisonia. 
KATU-K  A'TSJIL  [Bot.)  a  species  of  Dioscorea. 
KATU-PITJE'GAM  mulla  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Jasminum. 
KA'TZEN  silver  (Min.)  a  species  of  stone  which  is  said  to 

resist  fire  and  water. 
K  A  VARA  PU'LLU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Cynosurus. 
KAU'KI  (Bot.)  the  Mimusops  kauki  of  Linnaeus. 
KAUSA'RA Jisngi  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Bignonia. 
KA'YAGE  (Com.)  money  paid  for  wharfage. 
KA'YSIR  (Min.)  the  pumice-stone. 

KE'BBERS  (Husband.)  refuse  sheep  taken  out  of  the  flock. 

KECHERKLE'CHI  (Mil.)  guards  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  King  of  Persia. 

TO  KE'CKLE  (Mar.)  to  wind  or  twine  some  small  ropes 
about  the  cable  or  bolt-rope,  to  preserve  them  from  galling 
in  the  hawse. 

KECKS  (Bot.)  dry  hollow  stalks  of  plants. 

KEDA'LI  (Bot.)  the  Melastoma  malabatlirica  of  Linnaeus. 

TO  KEDGE  (Mar.)  to  set  up  the  fore-sail,  fore-topsail,  and 
mizen,  and  let  a  ship  drive  with  the  tide  when  the  wind  is 
contrary  to  the  tide. 

KE'DGER  (Mar.)  hedge,  or  hedge-anchor,  a  small  anchor 
used  in  calm  weather  and  a  narrow  stream. — Kedge-rope,  a 
rope  belonging  to  the  kedge-anchor. 

KEEL  (Mar.)  from  the  Greek  xoiaJi?,  hollow;  the  lowest 
piece  of  timber  in  a  ship,  at  the  bottom  of  her  hull,  one 
end  whereof  is  at  the  stem,  and  tlie  other  at  the  stern. — 
False  heel,  a  second  keel,  which  is  sometimes  put  under 
the  first. — Rank  heel,  a  deep  keel,  which  is  good  to  keep  a 
ship  from  rolling. — Keel-haling,  or  heel-raking,  a  punish- 
ment of  offenders  at  sea,  by  letting  them  down  with  ropes, 
and  drawing  them  underneath  the  keel  from  one  side  to 
the  other. — Keel-rope,  a  hair  rope,  running  between  the 
keelson  and  the  keel  of  a  ship,  to  clear  the  limber-holes 
when  they  are  choaked  with  ballast. 

Keel  is  also  the  name  of  a  low  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  in 
the  river  Tyne  to  bring  the  coals  down  from  Newcastle. 

Keel  (Bot.)  vide  Carina. 

KEE'LAGE  (Mar.)  a  duty  paid  at  Hartlepool,  in  Durham, 
for  every  ship  coming  into  that  port. 

KEELED  (Bot.)  vide  Carinatus. 

KEE'LERS  (Mar.)  small  tubs  which  hold  stuff  for  the  calk- 
ing of  ships. 

KEEL-MEN  (Mar.)  those  who  manage  the  keels. 

KEELS  (Mar.)  in  the  Saxon  caelef,  a  sort  of  long-boats,  in 
which  the  Saxons  invaded  England. 

KEELSON  (Mar.)  the  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship  next  to  her 
keel,  lying  right  over  it,  immediately  above  her  floor- 
timbers. 

KEEP  (Mil.)  a  strong  tower  in  the  middle  of  a  castle,  which 
was  commonly  the  last  resort  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  case 
of  a  siege. 

TO  Keep  (Mar.)  a  term  employed  in  several  phrases,  as  "  To 
heep  the  land  aboard,"  i.  e.  to  keep  within  sight  of  land  as 
much  as  possible.  "  To  keep  the  luff,"  or  "  To  heep  the 
wind,"  to  continue  close  to  the  wind,  or  sail  in  a  course 
inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  wind."  "  To  heep  off  from 
the  shore,"  i.  e.  to  keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
shore. 

TO  Keep  (Mil.)  is  also  used  in  military  phrases,  as  "  To  heep 
off,"  i.  e.  to  beat  off  from  a  town,  or  any  other  post.  "  To 
keep  up,"  is  in  military  movements  to  keep  a  regular  pace; 
and  in  firing,  "  To  keep  up  a  heavy  fire,"  is  to  continue 
firing  in  regular  succession. 

KEE'PER  (Law)  a  term  applied  in  several  phrases,  as — 
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Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  a  lord  by  his  office,  and  one  of 
the  Kmg's  Privy  CowncW.— Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  a 
lord  by  his  office,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  charters 
signed  by  the  King,  before  they  come  to  the  Great  Seal, 

and  also  such  deeds  as  do  not  pass  the  Great  Seal  at  all.  

Keeper  of  the  Forest,  an  officer  who  has  the  principal  go- 
vernment of  all  things  belonging  to  the  forest.— Keeper  of 
the  Touch,  an  officer  of  the  Mint,  now  called  the  Master 
of  the  Assay.— Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England.  Tvide 
Custodcs  libertatis'] 

Keeper  of  the  Boat  (Mar.)  one  of  the  boat's  crew,  who 
stands  sentinel  in  his  turn  to  take  care  of  the  boat. 

KEE'PING  (Paint.)  a  term  signifying  the  management  of 
the  colours,  i.  e.  light  and  shade,  so  as  to  produce  the 
proper  relievo,  or  in  f\ict  to  make  all  the  parts  of  a  picture 
subordinate  to  the  principal  figure. 

KEE'VER  (Husband.)  a  brewing  vessel  for  the  liquor  to  work 
in  before  it  is  put  into  the  cask. 

KEG  (Com.)  a  vessel  for  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  other  pickled 
fish,  &c. 

KEl'RI  (Bot.)  the  Cheiranthus  chceiri  of  Linnaeus. 

KE'LLUS  (Min.)  a  substance  like  a  soft  white  stone,  found 
in  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall. 

KELP  (Chem.)  the  ashes  of  the  Salsola  soda,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  the  salsola  which  grow  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and  when 
dried  and  burnt  yield  the  mineral  alkali  called  soda. 

KEMPFE'RA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Kaempfera. 

KEN  (Com.)  a  sort  of  aune,  or  ell,  used  at  Siam,  not  quite 
three  feet. 

KENKS  (Mar.)  doublings  in  a  cable  or  rope,  when  it  does 

not  run  smooth  as  it  is  handed  in  or  out.    "  To  make 

henhs  "  is  said  of  a  rope  that  makes  turns,  and  does  not 

run  clear  in  the  blocks  or  pullies. 
KE'NNEL  (Sport.)  properly  signifies  a  place  made  for  dogs 

to  lie  in,  but  is  also  used  for  the  hole  in  which  a  fox  lies ; 

whence  a  fox  is  said  to  kennel  when  he  lies  close  in  his  hole. 
KE'NNETS  (Mar.)  small  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  the  in- 
side, to  which  the  tacks  or  sheets  are  belayed  or  fastened. 
KE'NTLEDGE  (Mar.)  pigs  of  iron  for  ballast,  which  are 

laid  upon  the  floor,  near  the  keelson,  fore  and  aft. 
KE'PATH  (Com.)  a  small  weight  used  in  Arabia. 
KERA'NA  (Mil.)  a  long  trumpet  in  Persia,  similar  in  shape 

to  the  speaking  trumpet,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 

making  any  extraordinary  noise. 
KERATOPHYTON  (Bot.)  a  submarine  plant  of  a  viscid  or 

glewy  consistence. 
KERB-STONE  (Mason.)  vide  Curb-stone. 
KE'RCHIEF  (Archceol.)  i.  e.  cover-chief,  from  the  French 

couvrer  le  chef  i.  e.  to  cover  the  head  ;  a  sort  of  linen  dress 

formerly  worn  by  women  on  their  heads. 
KEREE'F  (Chron.)  one  of  the  two  seasons  into  which  the 

year  is  divided  in  India. 
KERF  (Carpent.)  the  way  made  by  the  saw,  or  the  sawn 

away  slip  in  a  piece  of  timber  or  board. 
KE'RHERE  (Archceol.)  a  custom  to  have  a  cartway;  or  a 

commutation  for  the  customary  duty  for  carriage  of  the 

lord's  goods. 

KERIMCHA'RRY  (Polit.)  an  inferior  officer  under  the  Ze- 
mindar in  India,  who  collects  the  tribute  from  the  villages, 
and  keeps  the  accounts. 

KE'RMES  (Bot.)  from  the  Arab  chermah ;  Granum  tincto- 
rium,  seu  Coccus  baphica,  a  name  for  the  round  reddish 
granules,  about  the  size  of  peas,  found  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  South  of  France,  adhering  to  the  scarlet  oak. 
They  contain  a  small  insect  called  the  coccus  quercus  silicis. 

Kermes  mineralis  (Med.)  a  preparation  of  antimony  so  termed 
from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  in  colour  to  the  insect 
of  that  name. 

KERN  {Mil.)  a  iianie  formerly  given  to  an  Irish  foot-soldier, 
who  was  armed  with  a  dart,  or  skene. 
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KE'RNEL  [Nat.)  the  eatable  part  of  a  nut, 
KERNELLA'RE  (Archisol.)  to  build  a  house,  a  wall,  or 

tower  kernelled  with  crannies  or  notches. 
KERNES  (Law)  idle  persons  or  vagabonds.    Ordin.  Hi- 

bern.  31  Ed.  3,  m.  11,  12. 
KE'RPA  [Bot.)  the  Saccharum  spontaneum  of  Linnaeus. 
KE'RSEY  (Com.)  a  coarse  woollen  cloth. 
KE'STRIL  (Orit.)  a  kind  of  hawk,  the  Falco  tinniincidus  of 

LinnjEus,  which  was  formerly  trained  for  catching  game. 

It  inhabits  the  tops  of  buildings,  and  preys  on  mice  and 

small  birds. 

KETCH  {Mar.)  or  bomb-lcetch,  a  vessel  particularly  con- 
structed for  the  carrying  bombs,  &c.  It  is  generally  fur- 
nished with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  a  vigorous  bom- 
bardment. 

KE'TCHUP  {Cook.)  liquor  for  sauce  prepared  from  the  mush- 
room, walnut,  &c. 

KE'TMIA  (jBoi.)  \he  Bomhax  gossypinum  o?  ILmmzws. 

KE'TTLE-DRUM  {Mil.)  a  large  kind  of  drum  used  in  the 
cavalry  regiments,  which  consist  of  two  large  basins  of 
copper  or  brass,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  with 
vellum,  or  goat-skin. 

KE'TTON-STONE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  marble  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Britain,  It  is  opake,  without  lustre,  and 
compact. 

KE'VILS  {Mar.)  small  wooden  pins  in  a  ship,  upon  which 
the  tackle  and  sails  are  hung  to  dry. 

KEY  ( Com.)  or  quay,  a  long  wharf  "by  the  side  of  a  harbour 
or  river,  usually  built  of  stone,  and  provided  with  store- 
houses for  landing  or  shipping  of  goods  ;  also  a  station  for 
ehips  to  ride,  where  they  are,  as  it  were,  locked  in  by  the 
land. — Keys  are  also  certain  sunken  rocks  lying  near  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Key  {Mus.)  U  Another  name  for  the  clef,  or  cliff.  2.  A  name 
for  the  pieces  of  wood  or  ivory  in  an  organ  or  harpsichord 
which  are  struck  by  the  finger  in  playing  an  instrument. 

Key  {Mech.)  another  name  for  the  Jire -lodes  and  spring  fire- 
locks of  gun-carriages. — Keys  with  chains  and  staples  are 
those  fixed  on  the  side-pieces  of  a  carriage  or  mortar-bed. 

Key  {Carpent.)  the  last  board  that  is  laid. — Keys  in  naked 
flooring,  pieces  of  timber  framed  in  between  every  two 
joists  by  mortise  and  tenon ;  they  are  called  strutting-pieces 
when  driven  fast  between  each  pair,  with  their  ends  butting 
against  the  grain  of  the  joists. — Keys  in  joinery,  pieces  of 
timber  let,  transverse  to  the  fibres,  into  the  back  of  a  board, 
which  are  used  to  prevent  the  boards  from  warping. 

Key  {Polit.)  or  gold  key,  a  key  which  is  worn  by  the  lords 
of  the  bed-chamber  in  England,  and  in  most  European 
courts. 

Key  {Her.)  the  key  is  an  ensign  of  ecclesi-  .   . 

astical  dignity,  as  "  He  beareth  azure,  two  I 

keys  endorsed,  placed  saltireways  or,"  which 

are  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Gloucester.  /-\^^^^ 

KEYED-DA'DO  {Carpent)  a  dado  that  is  se- 

cured  from  warping  by  bars  grooved  into  the  ^^L^^^f 
back.  ^ 

KE'Y-STONE  {Mason.)  the  last  stone  placed  on  the  top  of 
an  arch  or  vault,  which  being  wider  and  fuller  at  the  top 
than  the  bottom,  wedges  and  binds  in  all  the  rest.  The 
name  key-stone,  or  arch-stone,  is  sometimes  given  to  ^11  the 
stones  which  form  the  sweep  of  an  arch,  answering  to  what 
the  French  call  voussoirs. 

KEY'AGE  {Com.)  money  paid  for  landing  goods  on  a  key. 

KE'YING  {Husband.)  fine  felts,  or  sheep-skins  with  their 
wool  on  them. 

KEYLES  {Mar.)  vide  Keels. 

KE'YUS  {Archceol.)  or  keys,  a  guardian  warden  or  keeper ; 
a  name  given  in  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  twenty-four  com- 
moners, who  are,  as  it  were,  conservators  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 
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KHAN  {Polit.)  an  Indian  lord  or  chieftain, 
KIBED-HEELS  (Vet)  scabs  breeding  about  the  nether 

joint  and  athwart  the  fetlock  of  horses. 
KIBES  {Surg)  chilblains,  attended  with inflamjnation  on  the 

heels. 

KI'BRIC  (Alch)  the  philosopher's  stone. 

KIBRIT  (Chem.)  Sulphur. 

KID  (Archceol)  a  small  brush  faggot. 

KI'DDER  (Com.)  a  huckster  who  carries  corn,  victuals,  &c. 
up  and  dov/n  to  sell, 

KI'DDLE  (Mech.)  a  wear  in  a  river  to  catch  fish. 

KIDNA'PPER  (Cms.)  one  who  decoys  children  or  young 
persons  away  from  their  homes.  They  were  more  fre- 
quent formerly  than  they  are  at  present,  particularly  when 
thei-e  was  an  opportunity  of  transporting  such  young 
people  to  the  plantations  in  America. 

KI'DNEY  bean  (Bot)  the  Phaseolus  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. — 
Kidney  Bean-tree,  a  species  of  the  Glycine. — Kidney 
Vetch,  the  Anthyllis  tetraphylla. — Kidney  Wort,  a  species 
of  the  Saxifraga. 

KI'DNEYS  (Anat.)  renes,  a  name  for  the  abdominal  viscus, 
shaped  like  a  kidney- bean,  which  secretes  the  urine.  There 
are  two  kidneys,  one  situated  in  each  lumber  region.  These 
organs  are  composed  of  three  substances,  a  cortical,  tubu- 
lous,  and  papillous  substance.  The  kidneys  have  a  proper 
membrane,  called  the  Membrana  propria,  and  a  large  bag, 
called  the  pelvis,  which  forms  the  excretory  duct,  called 
the  Ureter,  that  conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder. 

KIGGELA'RGIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dio- 
ecia.  Order  9  Decandria. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.  perianth   one-leaved. — Cor. 

petals  five. — St  am.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  oblong. — PiST. 

germ  roundish;  styles  five;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  capsule 

leathery  ;  seeds  eight. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the— Kiggelargia 

ajricana,  seu  Laurus,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
KIKEKUNEMA'LO  (Nat.)  a  gum  resin  having  a  subacrid 
resinous  taste. 

KI'LDERKIN  (Com)  a  liquid  measure  containing  eighteen 
gallons. 

KI'LKETH  (Laiv)  an  ancient  servile  payment  made  by  te- 
nants in  husbandry. 

KI'LLADAR  {Mil.)  the  commandant  or  governor  of  a  for| 
in  India, 

KILLA'GIUM  (Archceol.)  keelage. 

KI'LLAS  (Min.)  a  sort  of  argillaceous  earth,  of  a  fibrous 

texture,  found  in  Cornwall, 
Kl'LLOW  (Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  Turkey,  equal  to  about 

thirty-nine  pecks  English  measure. 
KILLYTHSTA'LLION  (Archceol.)  a  custom  by  which  lords 

of  manors  were  bound  to  provide  a  stallion  for  the  use  of 

their  tenants'  mares. 
KILN  (Mech)  a  furnace  to  burn  chalk  for  making  lime;  also 

for  burning  bricks  or  tiles,  and  a  place  for  drying  malt  and 

hops. 

KI'LN-DRYING  (Husb)  the  drying  of  wetted  barley  on  a 

kiln,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  into  malt. 
KINA-KI'NA  (Bot)  the  Peruvian  Bark. 
KI'NATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  kinic 

acid  with  different  bases,  as  kinate  of  lime,  &c, 
KIND  (Law)  a  term  which,  when  applied  to  tithes,  signifies 

the  thing  itself ;  as  tithe  in  kind,  i.  e,  in  corn,  cattle,  &c. 

in  distinction  from  tithe  in  money. 
Kind  (Mil.)  is  taken  in  the  same  sense  when  applied  to 

ratios  ;  as  "  Ratios  supplied  in  kind,  and  not  compounded 

for  in  money." 

KI'NDALAHS  (Polit)  a  vagabond  outcast  peoj>le  in  India^ 

originally  belonging  to  the  Hindoo  tribe. 
KI'NDER  (Sport)  a  company  of  cats,  &c. 
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KI'NDRED  (Latu)  persons  of  the  same  blood  or  descent,  of 
which  there  are  three  degrees ;  namely,  one  in  the  right 
line  descending,  another  in  the  right  line  ascending,  and 
the  third  in  the  collateral  line. 

KING  (Laiv)  in  the  Saxon  Cynje,  from  Konnen,  to  know, 
on  account  of  the  eminent  knowledge  with  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  endowed ;  the  sovereign  prince  or  ruler  of 
a  nation. 

KI'NG-APPLE  (Bot.)  a  superior  sort  of  apple. 

KING  AT  ARMS  (Her.)  an  officer  at  arms  that  has  the 

pre-eminence  over  the  society.     Of  these  there  are  in 

England  three;  namely,  Garter,  Norroy,  and  Claren- 

cieux,  whereof  Garter  is  the  principal. 
KI'NG-FISH  (Ick.)  the  Zeus  luna  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish  that 

exceeds  all  other  European  fish  in  the  splendour  of  its 

colours. 

Kl'NG-FISHER  (Orn.)  the  Alcedo  of  Linnsus,  a  bird  so 
called  because  the  colour  of  its  plumage  resembles  the 
purple  worn  formerly  by  princes.  It  is  called  Fisher  be- 
cause it  feeds  on  fish. 

KI'NG-PIECE  (Carpent.)  or  King-Post,  the  chief  beam 
standing  perpendicularly  in  the  middle,  between  two 
rafters  under  the  roof. 

KI'NGDOM  {Nat.)  a  general  division  which  Linnaeus  has 
made  of  natural  objects,  all  which  he  has  comprehended 
under  the  three  heads  of  the  Animal,  Mineral,  and  Vege- 
.  table  Kingdoms,    [vide  Animal  Kingdom^  &c.] 

KI'NG-GELD  [Laiv)  escuage  or  royal  aid. 

KING'S-BE'NCH  (Lato)  Bancus  Regius,  or  simply  B.  R. 
the  supreme  court  of  Common  Law  in  the  kingdom,  so 
called  because  the  Kings  of  England  in  ancient  times 
used  to  sit  there  in  their  own  persons.  This  court  is  more 
especially  exercised  about  criminal  matters,  and  pleas  of 
the  crown,  and  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice,  styled  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  three  puisne  judges. 

KING'S-E'VIL  {Med.)  the  abscessus  ischiaticus,  a  disease  so 
called  because  the  gift  of  curing  it  was  ascribed  to  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England. 

KING'S  SI'LVER  (Law)  money  due  to  the  King  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  a  licence  there  granted  to  any 
man  for  passing  a  fine.  2  Inst.  511. — Clerk  of  the  King's 
Silver,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  whom 
every  fine  is  brought  after  it  has  been  with  the  Custos  Bre- 
vium. 

KING'S  Widow  (Law)  a  widow  of  the  King's  tenant  in  chief, 
who,  to  keep  her  lands  after  her  husband's  decease,  is 
obliged  to  make  oath  in  chancery  that  she  will  not  marry 
without  the  King's  leave. 

KI'NIC  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  so  called  because  it  is  extracted 
from  the  Kin-Kina,  or  Peruvian  Bark. 

KINK  (Mar.)  a  twist  or  turn  in  any  cable  or  rope,  occa- 
sioned by  its  being  stiff  or  close-laid. 

KINKI'NA  {Bot.)  or  Quinquina,  vide  Cinchona. 

KI'NO  {Bot.)  a  gum  obtained  from  a  tree  that  grows  on  the 
river  Gambia,  in  Africa.  It  has  the  appearance  of  the 
Sanguis  Draconis,  but  is  much  redder. 

KI'NTAL  (Com.)  vide  Quintal. 

KIPE  (Mech.)  a  basket  made  of  ozier  twigs,  which  is  used 

in  Oxfordshire  for  catching  fish. 
KIPPAKELE'NGA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Battatas. 
KI'PPER-TIME  (Com.)  the  time  between  the  third  and 

twelfth  of  May,  during  which  salmon-fishing  is  forbidden 

in  the  river. 
KI'RAT  (Com.)  a  weight  of  three  grains. 
KIRBY'S  QUE'ST  (Archceol.)  an  ancient  record  remaining 

with  the  remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer ;  so  called  from 

its  being  the  Inquest  of  John  de  Kirby,  treasurer  to  King 

Edw.  I. 

KIRGA'NELE  (Bot.)  the  Phyllanthus  Niruri  of  Linnaeus. 
KIRK  (Ecc.)  a  name  for  the  Scotch  presbyterian  church. 


KI'RK-MOTE  (ArchcBol.)  vide  Chirch-gemot. 

Kl'RTLE  (Cms.)  a  sort  of  short  jacket. 

KIST  {Mil.)  the  amount  of  a  stated  payment  In  India. 

KISTYBU'NDY  (Mil.)  a  monthly  payment  in  India. 

KIT  (Mil.)  a  composition  of  resin,  pitch,  bees-wax,  and 

tallow,  used  for  the  last  covering  of  carcasses. 
Kit  (Mus.)  a  small  violin. 

KI'T-FLOOR  (Min.)  a  particular  bed  or  lay  in  a  coal  mine. 

KITE  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  Falcon  kind,  the  Falco 
milvus  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  about  two  feet  long ;  feeds  on 
offal  and  poultry  ;  flies  smoothly,  and  fortels  storms  by  its 
clamour.  The  tail  of  this  bird,  which  is  forked,  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  British  birds  of  prey. 

KI'TGAP  (j5oi!.)  a  species  of  Dolichos. 

KI'TTIWAKE  (Orn.)  the  Larus  tridactylus  of  Linnaeus,  a 
bird  of  the  gull  tribe,  which  inhabits  the  islands  of  Scot- 
land. 

KLEINHO'VIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynaw 
dria.  Order  6  Hexandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  fifteen  ;  anthers  twin.— 
PiST.  germ  ovate;  style  simple;  stigmas  crenated.— Per. 
capsule  five-lobed ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Kleinhovia  hospiia^  seu 
Catimarus,  is  a  tree. 
KLEI'NIA  (Bot.)  the  Cacalia  Anteuphorbium  of  Linna:u8. 
KLI'CKER  (Com.)  one  who  stands  at  the  door  of  a  shoe- 
maker, salesman,  &c,  and  invites  in  customers. 
KLINKETS  (Fort.)  small  gates  made  through  pallisades  for 

the  purpose  of  sallying. 
KLI'NKSTONE  (M/n.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  floetz  trap 

formation,  and  of  the  basalt  family. 
KNA'CKEli  (Mech.)  a  maker  of  collars  for  horses. 
KNA'PWEED  (Bot.)  the  Centaurea  nigra  of  Linnaeus. 
KNA'PSACK  (Mil.)  from  the  Saxon  cnapa,  a  boy,  and 
]-acjc,  probably  because  in  time  of  war  it  was  carried  by  a 
boy ;  a  leathern  bag  in  which  soldiers  carry  their  neces- 
saries. 

KNAU'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4;  Tetrarulria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  common. — CoR.  uni- 
versal.—  Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  incumbent.—- 
Pi  ST.  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  thickish.— 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Knautia 
palcestina. — Knautia  plumosa,  SfC.    But  the — Knautia 
propontica,  seu  Scabiosa,  is  a  biennial. 
KNA'VE-LINE  (Mar.)  vide  Navel-Line. 
KNA'VESHIP  {Law)  a  portion  of  grain  given  to  the  ser- 
vant at  the  mill  where  it  is  ground,  from  tenants  of  lands 
bound  to  grind  there. 
KNAU'EL  {Bot.)  or  Knawel,  the  Scleranthus  annuiu  of 
Linnaeus. 

KNECK  (Mar.)  the  twisting  of  a  rope  or  cable  as  it  is  veer- 
ing out. 

KNEE  (Anat.)  in  Latin  genu,  in  Saxon  cneo;  the  upper 
part  of  the  jointure  of  the  leg  and  thigh. 

KNEE'-HOLLY  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ruscus. 

KNEE- JOINTED  (Bot.)  vide  Geniculatus. 

KNEE'PAN  {Anat.)  Patella,  the  bone  placed  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  knee, 

KNEES  (Mar.)  in  French  Courbes,  crooked  pieces  of  timber 
having  two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally  used  to  con- 
nect the  beams  of  a  ship  with  her  sides. — Dagger  Knees 
are  those  which  are  fixed  rather  obliquely,  to  avoid  an 
adjacent  gunport,  &c. — Knee  of  the  Head,  or  Cut-Water^ 
a  large  flat  piece  of  timber  fixed  edge  ways  upon  the  fore- 
most part  of  the  ship's  stem. — Lodging  Knees  are  fixed 
honzoaiaWy.— Standard  Knees  are  vertical  curves,  em- 
ployed generally  with  the  orlop  beams. — Transom  Kneet 
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are  those  which  support  the  highest  transoms  of  the  ship's 
quarter. 

KNE'TTLES  (Afar.)  two  pieces  of  spun  yarn  put  together 
untwisted  into  a  block  pulley,  &c. 

KNIGHT  (Her.)  from  the  Saxon  cnijhc,  a  servant,  because 
they  were  originally  either  the  King's  domestic  servants, 
or  his  life-guards ;  a  title  of  honour  bestowed  by  the  King 
on  such  as  he  chooses  to  single  from  the  class  of  gentle- 
men, of  which  there  are  several  orders  in  England  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  [vide  Order]  A  knight  is 
called  in  Latin  eques  auratus,  from  his  gilt  spurs,  whence 
they  were  anciently  called  Knights  of  the  Gilt  Spur. 

Knight  Heads  (Mar.)  or  Bollard  Timbers,  those  timbers 
on  each  side  of  the  ship  nearest  to  the  stem.  In  merchant 
ships  the  Knight  Heads  are  two  strong  frames  of  timber 
fixed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  main  deck. 

KNIGHTS  of  the  Shire  (Polit.)  two  knights,  or  other  gen- 
tlemen of  worth,  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  shires 
or  counties  by  the  freeholders  of  Great  Britain. — Knight's 
Fee,  so  much  inheritance  as  is  sufficient  yearly  to  maintain 
a  knight,  which  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  was  fifteen 
pounds,  or  two  hundred  acres  of  land. — Knight's  Service, 
a  tenure  whereby  several  lands  were  anciently  held  of  the 
King,  upon  condition  to  bear  arms  in  his  service.  This 
tenure  drew  after  it  Homage,  Escuage,  Marriage,  Ward- 
ship, and  other  incumbrances,  wherefore  it  was  entirely 
abolished  by  stat.  12  Car.  21. 

Knights  Marshal  (Law)  officers  who  have  jurisdiction  and 
cognizance  of  all  transgressions  within  the  King's  house 
and  verge. — Knights  of  the  post,  persons  who  for  hire 
will  swear  any  thing  that  is  asked  of  them. 

KNI'GHTEN-COURT  (Law)  a  Court-Baron  or  Honour- 
Court,  held  twice  a  year  under  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  at 
his  palace,  where  lords  of  the  manors  and  their  tenants, 
holding  by  Knight's  Service  of  the  honour  of  that  bishopric 
are  suitors. — Knighten-jryld,  an  old  guild,  or  company  in 
London,  founded  by  King  Edgar,  consisting  of  nineteen 
knights. 

KNIGHTS  errant  (Mil.)  wandering  knights  who  went  about 
in  search  of  adventures,  which  have  furnished  matter  for 
romances. 

KNIGHT'S-COU'RT  (Laxv)  vide  Knighten. 
KNIGHTS-SE'RVICE  (Lavi)  vide  Knight. 
KNI'TTING  (Mech.)  the  act  of  tying  together  certain 

quantities  of  yarn,  and  then  warping  them  into  hauls  to 

be  tarred. 

KNI'TTLES  (Mar.)  small  lines  composed  of  two  or  three 
rope-yarns,  either  plaited  or  twisted. 

KNOT  (Mar.)  a  large  knob  formed  on  the  extremity  of  a 
rope,  by  untwisting  the  ends  thereof,  and  interweaving 
them  regularly  with  each  other.  They  differ  as  to  form, 
size,  and  name,  according  to  their  different  uses,  as  the 
Bowline  Knot,  Buoy-Rope-Knot,  Diamond  Knot,  Reef 
Knot,  Wale  Knot.  Knot  is  also  the  division  of  the  log- 
line,  which  answers  to  half  a  minute,  as  a  mile  does  to  an 
hour. 

Knot  (Orn.)  a  fen  bird,  the  Tringa  canutus  of  Linnaeus, 

the  flesh  of  which  is  very  delicious. 
Knot  Grass  (Bot.)  the  Illecebrum  suffruticosum  of  Linna°us. 
KNOUT  (Polit.)  a  Russian  punishment,  which  consists  of 

barbarous  scourging,  slitting  the  nostrils,  and  maiming  the 

body  in  different  ways. 
KNO'WMEN  (Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  the  Lollards  in 

England  before  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
KNO'XIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandrioy 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor. 

?etal  one. —  Stam.  Jllaments  four;  anthers  oblong.-— 
'1ST.  germ  roundish ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  two. — Per. 
noae;  seeds  two. 


Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Knoxia  zeylanica,  seu 
Dentellaria,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
KO'BBE  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the 

KO'DDA-PALI  (Bot.)  the  Pistia  stratiotes  of  Linnaeus. 

Rheed.  Hort.  Mai.;  Plum.  Gen. 
KGELRUTE'RIA  (^Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Poly- 

gamia,  Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  pe- 
tals four. — Stam. Jllaments  eight;  anthers  blunt.— Fist. 
germ  oblong ;  style  simple ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 
oblong  ;  seeds  in  pairs. 

Species.    The  single  species,  Kcelreuteria  paullenoides,  seu 
Sapindus,  is  a  tree. 
KCENl'GIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 

Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. —  Cor. 
none. — Stam. Jllaments  three;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  ovate ;  styles  none  ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  single. 

Species.    The  single  species,  the  Kcenigia  islandica,  is  an 
annual,  and  native  of  Iceland. 
KOFF  (Afar.)  a  Dutch  vessel  of  burden  with  a  main  and 
foremast. 

KOLLEE  JO'GUE  (Chron.)  the  fourth  of  the  four  aeras  or 

periods  in  Indian  chronologv. 
KOL'TO  (Med.)  the  Plica  Polonica. 

KO'NDAM  Pallu  (Bot.)  the  Impatiens  oppositifolia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

KO'NSII  (Bot.)  the  Abrus  precatorius  of  Linnaeus. 
KORAN  (Theol.)  \ide  Alcoran. 

KORTSCH-BASCHI  (Mil.)  a  commanding  officer  of  the 
Kortchis  or  Persian  cavalry,  who  is  the  second  in  com- 
mand. 

KOULS  (Mil  )  a  corps  of  Persian  soldiers,  who  are  men  of 
birth  and  rank. — Kouls-Agi,  the  commander  of  the  Kouls. 

KOU'MISS  (Chem.)  a  spirituous  liquor  prepared  by  the 
Tartars  from  mare's  milk. 

KRA'MA  (Cms.)  wooden  sandals  worn  by  the  women  of 
India. 

KR AME'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria^ 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  iouv. — Stam. 
Jllaments  four ;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ  ovate ;  style 
awl-shaped ;  stigma  acute. — Per.  berry  dry  ;  seed  single. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Krameria 
Ixina,  native  of  South  America. 
KRAME'RIiE  qffinis  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Acana. 
KRI'MNA  (Med.)  vide  Alphita. 

KU'HNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1  Polygamia  Squalls. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  common. — Cor.  com- 
mon.—Stam.  Jllaments  five ;  anthers  sub-cylindric  — 
— Pist.  germ  inferior ;  style  the  length  of  the  stamens  ; 
stigmas  two. — Per.  calyx  unchanged ;  seeds  solitary  ; 
receptacle  naked. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Kuhnia  eupatorides, 
Cartonia,  seu  Eupatorium, 
KU'HUL  (Chem.)  Lead-ore. 

KUL  (Polit.)  a  Turkish  word  for  all  the  officers  about  the 
Sultan,  as  the  Grand  Vizier,  Bachas,  &c. 

KU'NDNEE  (Polit.)  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  India  by  an 
inferior  governor  to  his  superior. 

KU'RTUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Pisces,  Order 
Jugulares,  having  the  body  carinate  on  each  side,  and  the 
back  elevated. 

KURU'DU  (Bot.)  another  name  for  Cinnamon. 

KU'SH-BACK  (Mil.)  men  who  enjo^  lands  rent-free  on  con- 
dition of  giving  their  military  service  when  called  upon. 

KU'TUBUTH  (Ent.)  an  Arabic  name  for  a  water-spider 
that  is  ever  in  motion. 
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KYLLI'NGIA.  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  ovate.  —  Cor.  glume 
longer. — Stam.  Jilaments  three  ;  anthers  erect. — Fist. 
germ  ob-ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none  ; 
seed  oblong. 
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Species.  The  species  are  the—Kyllingia  monocephala,  Cy- 
perus,  sen  Schcenus. — Kyllingia  -panicea,  seu  Mariscus 
KY'LYW  (Archcsol.)  a  kind  of  liquid  victuals. 
KY'MIA  (Chem.)  a  chemical  cucurbit. 
1  KY'N A  (Chem.)  Opoponax. 
I  KYTH  (Archceol.)  Kindred. 


L. 


L.  (Ant.)  vide  Abbreviations. 

L.  (Arith.)  stands  for  fifty,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus, 

L,  formerly  stood  for  50,000.  LL.  S.  is  a  mark  for  the 
coin  called  the  sesterce.  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud  Grcev. 
Thes.  Rom.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  831. 

L.  {Gram.)  is  one  of  the  letters  called  liquid,  on  account  of 
its  soft  and  melting  pronunciation.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
abbreviation  for  liber,  book,  &c.    [vide  Abbreviations'] 

LA  (Mus.)  the  sixth  note  of  the  gamut,    [vide  Music"] 

LA'BARUM  (Mil.)  called  by  Sozomenes  A«/3wpo»,  the  im- 
perial standard  embroidered  and  beset  with  precious 
stones,  that  was  wont  to  be  carried  before  the  Roman 
emperors  in  the  wars.  Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  16;  Prudent, 
contra.  Symmach.  1.  1  ;  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  1,  c.  4. 

LAB  ATI  A  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandia, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  upright. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish ;  style  awl-shaped ;  stigma  simple. 
— Per.  capsule  large;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Labatia  sessili- 
Jlora  et  guianensis,  seu  Pouterica,  &c. 
LA'BDANUM  (Bot.)  the  Cistus  creticus  of  Linnaeus. 
LABE  {Med.)  Xetfi^,  from  fixf/^fixvo),  to  seize  ;  the  first  access 
of  a  fever. 

LA'BEL  {Mech.)  a  thin  brass  ruler  with  sights,  commonly 
used  with  a  circumferentor  to  take  heights. 

Label  (Her.)  is  used  to  distinguish  the  arms 
of  the  eldest  son  from  the  younger,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  It  is  otherwise  called  a  file, 
and  is  supposed  to  represent  ribbands  worn 
about  the  neck  ;  for  the  ribbands  which  hang 
down  from  a  mitre  or  coronet  are  still  called 
Labels,    [vide  Heraldry] 

LA'BELS  (Laiv)  narrow  slips  fastened  to  deeds  or  writings; 
also  any  paper  joined  by  way  of  addition  to  a  will. 

LA'BES  (Surg.)  a  standing  or  bunching  out  of  the  lips. 

LA'BIA  (Anat.)  the  Lips,  the  red  part  of  which  is  called 
Prolabium  ;  the  sphincter,  Orbicularis  Labiorum  ;  and  the 
cuticle,  Epithelium. — Labia  Pudendi,  so  called  from  the 
similarity  of  form  arising  from  the  Mons  Veneris. — Labia 
leporina,  a  Hare-Lip,  consists  in  a  division  of  the  upper 
lip.  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Pari.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  6 ;, 
Winslow,  Sfc.  .  . 

LA'BIAL  Letters  (Gram.)  such  as  in  pronunciation  princi- 
pally require  the  use  of  the  lips. 

Labial  {Anat.)  from  labium,  a  lip ;  an  epithet  for  the  arte- 
ries and  glands  which  belong  to  the  lips. 

LA'BIATE  (Con.)  an  epithet  for  an  irregular  coral  with  two 
lips. 

LABIA'TUS  (Bot.)  labiate;  an  epithet  for  flowers  answer- 
ing to  what  is  called  ringens  by  Linnaeus. 

LABI'NA  {Archceol.)  Watery  land.  Mon.  Angl.  torn.  ii. 
p.  372. 

LA'BIUM  (Bot.)  the  Lip,  the  exterior  part  of  a  labiate  or 
ringent  corolla.    It  is  distinguished  into  upper  and  lower ; 


but  sometimes  the  upper  lip  is  called  the  labium,  and  the 
lower  galea. 

LA'BIUM  Veneris  {Bot.)  the  Dipsacus  sylvestris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LA'BLAB  (Bot.)  the  Dolichos  Lablab  of  Linhaeus. 

LA'BOR  (Surg.)  the  same  as  Parturition. 

TO  Labor  {Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  vessel  which  rolls  or 
pitches  heavily  in  a  turbulent  sea. 

LA'BORANT  (Chem.)  one  who  assists  or  works  under  the 
chemists,  whilst  engaged  in  any  operation. 

LABOllA'RIlS  {Law)  a  writ  which  lies  against  such  as 
refuse  to  serve,  though  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  live. 
Reg.  Orig.  189. 

LA'BORATORY  (Chem.)  a  chemist's  workshop. 

Laboratory  (Gunn.)  a  place  or  workhouse  where  the  fire- 
workers or  bombardiers  prepare  their  stores,  as  driving 
fusees,  filling  shells,  making  quick  match,  filling  carcasses, 
&c. — Laboratory  Tent,  a  large  tent  carried  along  with  the 
artillery  into  the  field,  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  tools  and 
metals  for  the  fireworkers. 

LABRADOR  TE'A  (Bot.)  a  species  o£ Ledum. 

LABRISU'LCIUM  (Med.)  from  labrum,  a  lip,  and  sulcus,  a 
furrow  ;  a  chap  in  the  lip. 

LA'BRUM  Venereum  {Bot.)  a  species  of  Dipsacus. 

LA'BllUS  (Ich.)  the  Wrasse,  or  Gold  finny,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order,  having  the  teeth  sharp,  lips 
simple,  gill  membrane  with  six  rays,  lateral  line  straight. 

LABRU'SCA  {Bot.)  the  Vitis  labrusca  o( 'L'mneeas. 

LABU'RNUM  {Bot.)  the  Cytisus  laburnum  of  Linnaeus. 

LA'BYRINTH  (Ant.)  in  Latin  Labyrinthus,  in  French  La- 
byrinthe,  from  the  Greek  >.a.liv^i\i6oc, ;  a  maze,  or  place  full 
of  windings  and  turnings,  which  no  one  who  had  entered 
could  get  out  of  again  without  a  guide  or  clue  to  direct 
him.  The  most  celebrated  place  of  this  kind  was  the 
Egyptian  labyrinth,  built  by  the  Kings  of  Egypt  in  the 
lake  Moeris.  Herod.  1.  2,  c.  14-8;  Strab.  1.  1  ;  Plin.  I.  5, 
c.  9,  1.  36,  c.  13 ;  Isidor.  Orig.  1.  15,  c.  2. 

Labyrinth  (Anat)  that  part  of  the  internal  ear  behind  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  constituted  by  the  cochlea  vesti- 
bulum  and  semicircular  canals. 

LABY'ZUS  {Bot.)  xki2v?^o<,,  a  kind  of  gum  which  was  used 
with  myrrh  by  the  Kings  of  Persia  in  their  perfumes. 

LAC  (Med.)  signifies  properly  milk  [vide  Millc];  but  is 
taken  figuratively  for  other  liquids  which  resemble  milk  in 
their  appearance  or  properties ;  as  Lac  Amygdalae,  an  al- 
mond mixture,  a  cooling  demulcent  liquor. — Lac  Ammo- 
niaci,  a  mixture  of  Ammoniac. — Lac  Sulphuris,  a  white 
liquor  made  of  brimstone  dissolved  in  vinegar. —  Lac  Lunce, 
a  sort  of  white  earth  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  tinges 
it  of  a  milky  colour. 

Lac  {Bot.)  or  Gum-Lac,  from  the  Arabic  Lakah,  a  con- 
crete brittle  substance,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  taken  from  the  tree  which,  in  the 
Linnean  system,  is  called  the  Croton  lacciferum.  When  the 
resinous  matter  is  broken  olF  from  the  wood  in  grains,  it 
is  called  Seed-lac;  but,  when  melted  and  formed  into 
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plates,  it  is  called  Shell-lac.  This  substance  is  principally 
used  as  sealing-wax,  and,  on  that  account,  called  Stick-lac. 

LACCA  (Bot.)  Gum-lac,  or  Stick-lac.    [vide  Z-ac] 

LA'CCA-HERBA  {Bot.)  the  Impatiens  bahamina  of  Lin- 
naeus.   Rumph.  Herb.  Amb. 

LACCIC  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  lately  procured  from  the 
Gum-Lac,  or  Lac. 

LACCOPE'DON  (Anat.)  ^axK^Woi-,  the  lax  part  of  the 
scrotum.  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1, 
c.  12. 

LACE  {Com.)  a  work  composed  of  many  threads  of  silk, 

linen,  gold,  or  silver,  interwoven  the  one  with  the  other. 
LA'CE-BARK  {Bot.)  the  Daphne  lagetto  of  L'mnxas. 
LA'CER  {Bot.)  lacerated,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  and  corolla; 
folium,  lacerum,  a  leaf  having  its  edges  variously  cut  into 
irregular  segments,  as  if  it  were  rent  or  torn  ;  lacera  corolla, 
a  corolla  having  the  border  very  finely  cut. 
LACERATU'RA  {Surg.)  a  laceration,  or  wound. 
LACE'RNA  {Ant.)  a  cloak  which  was  used  to  keep  off  rain 
and  cold  in  camps  and  other  places. 
Propert.  1.  3,  Eleg.  12. 

Tu  tamen  injecta  tectus,  vesane,  lacerna, 
Potakis  galedfessus  Araxis  aquam. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  745,  speaking  of  Lucretia. 

Mittenda  est  domino,  nunc,  nunc  properate  jiuelta, 
Quam  primum  nostra  facta  lax;ernt,  manu. 

Cic.  Phil.  2,  c.  30;  Paierc.  1.  2,  c.  70;  Sigon.  de  Judic. 
1.  3,  c,  18,  &c. ;  Salmas.  ad  Script.  Hist.  Aug.  pluribics 
locis. 

LACERTA  (ylrcA<«o/.)  a  fathom.    Domesd.  Bh 
Lacerta  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Amphibia,  Order 
Reptilia. 

Generic  Character.    Body  four-footed,  tailed,  naked,  and 
long ;  legs  equal. 

Species.  An  active  nimble  tribe  of  animals,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  aquatic  species,  feed  on  insects. 
The  principal  species  are  the — Lacerta  crocodilus,  Cro- 
codile.— Lacerta  alligator,  the  Alligator. — Lacerta  vul- 
garis, the  Brown  Lizard. — Lacerta  guana,  the  Guana, 
native  of  Amboyna. — Lacerta  basiliscus,  the  Basilisk. — 
Lacerta  chamceleon,  the  Chamaeleon. — Lacerta  palustris, 
the  Warted  Newt. — Lacerta,  the  Water  Newt. — Lacerta 
salamandra,  the  Salamander. — Lacerta  seps,  the  Eft. — 
Lacerta  scincus,  the  Sklnk. 
Lacerta  {Astron.)  one  of  the  new  constellations  in  the 

Northern  hemisphere  added  by  Hevellus,  near  to  Cepheus 

and  Cassiopeia.    It  contained,  according  to  Hevellus,  ten 

stars  ;  according  to  Flamstead,  sixteen. 
LACE'RTI  {Anat.)  a  name  given  by  some  to  the  bundles 

of  fibres  which  compose  the  muscles.   The  smaller  bundles 

are  distinguished  by  (he  diminutive  Lacertuli. 
LA'CERUM  Foramen  {Anat.)  one  of  the  inner  foramina  of 

the  head. 

LACHE'NALIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  He.xan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  none. — CoR.  petals  six. — Stam. 
Jilaments  six;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pisx.  germ  superior; 
style  awl-shaped ;  stigma  simple.— Per.  capsule  subovate ; 
seeds  several. 

Species.    The  species  are  bulbs,  as  ike—Lachenalia  orchi- 
oides,  Phormium,  seu  Hyacinthus,  Spotted-leaved  La- 
chenalia. — Lachenalia  tricolor.  Three-coloured  Lache- 
nalia. — Lachenalia  pendula.  Pendulous  Lachenalia. 
LA'CHES  (ArchcBol.)  negligence,  or  slackness.    Lit.  136. 
LACHNiEA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam. Jilaments  eight;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  i^y/e  filiform;  stigma  headed. — Per.  none;  seed 
single. 
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Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  the — Lachncea  eriocephala,  seu  Passerina, 
Wooly-headed  Lachnsea. — Lachncea  conglomerata,  Thy- 
melea,  seu  Sanamunda. 

LA'CHRYM/E  {Anat.)  Tears,  a  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
the  lachrymal  gland,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  theeye. 

Lachrym^  {Bot.)  whatever  drops  naturally,  or  exudes  from 
any  part  of  a  plant. 

LA'CHRYMAL  {Anat)  lachrymalis,  from  lachryma,  a  tear; 
an  epithet  for  different  parts  of  the  body  appertaining,  or 
adjacent  to  the  eye,  as  the — Lachrymal  Bones,  Unguis 
Ossa.  —  Lachrymal  Ducts,  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
lachrymal  gland. — Lachrymal  Gland,  a  glomerate  gland 
situated  above  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit.  It  secretes 
the  tears,  and  conveys  them  to  the  eye  by  its  excretory 
ducts. — Lachrymal  Nerve,  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  from 
the  head,  which  Is  chiefly  dispersed  on  the  lachrymal 
gland. — Lachrymalia  Puncta,  two  small  orifices  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye. 

LACHRYMA'LIS  Fistula  {Surg.)  vide  Fistula  lachrymalis. 

LACHRYMATORIES  {Archceol.)  small  earthen  vessels, 
in  which  the  tears  of  surviving  friends  were  reposlted,  and 
burled  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

LA'CING  {Mar.)  the  rope  or  line  used  to  confine  the  heads 
of  sails  to  their  gaffs,  or  yards  ;  also  a  piece  of  compass, 
or  knee-timber,  fayed  to  the  back  of  the  figure. 

LACI'NIA  (^Ant.)  the  lappet  hem,  or  fringe  of  a  garment, 
called  in  the  Greek  Tn^uyiov,  or  xpaa-Tri^ov. 
Plaut.  Merc.  act.  1,  seen.  2,  v.  16. 

At  tu  ledepol  sume  laciniam,  atque  absterge  sudorem  tibi. 

Val.  Max.  1.  11,  c.  7  ;  Pint,  in  Gracch. ;  Suet,  in  Claud, 
c.  15. 

LACINIA  {Bot.)  a  jagg,  or  any  part  into  which  a  monope- 
talous  corolla  is  cut ;  It  is  also  applied  to  monophyllous 
calyces ;  and  a  calyx  which  has  two  or  more  lacinice  is  said 
to  be  bijidus,  &c. 

LACINIA'TUS  {Bot.)  jagged,  an  epithet  for  a  \eaf;  folium 
laciniatum,  a  leaf,  the  edge  of  which  is  irregularly  di- 
vided. 

LA'CIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  none. — Stam. f  la- 
ments many;  anthers  oblong. — Fist,  germ  oblong;  styles 
two ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  ovate ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Lacis  fuvialis,  seu 
Mourera. 

LACISTE'MA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  common. — Cor.  petal  one. 
—  Stam.  f  laments  single;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
globose  ;  styles  two;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  ovate; 
seeds  single. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Lacistema  Myricoides,  seu 
Piper,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 
LACK  {Com.)  the  number  of  100,000  rupees. 
LA'CKER  {Mech.)  or  lacquer,  a  sort  of  varnish  used  over 

leaf-silver. 

LACO'NICUM  (^Ant.)  a  stew-house,  or  sweating-house, 
among  the  Romans.    Vitriiv.  1.  5,  c.  10. 

LACO'TOMUS  {Diall.)  a  line  that  cuts  the  left  semicircle. 
Vitruv.  1.  9,  c.  8. 

LA'CTA  {Archceol.)  a  defect  in  the  weight  of  money. 

LACTA'NTIUM  tabes  {Med.)  the  hectic  of  nurses  chiefly 
arising  from  debility. 

LACTA'RIA  {Med.)  aliments  prepared  of  milk. 

LA'CTATE  {Chem.)  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
lactic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  lactate  of  potash,  &c. 

LACTEA  Fe6m  {Med.)  the  Milk-Fever. 

LA'CTEALS  {Anat.)  Vasa  lactea,  the  absorbents  of  the  me- 
sentery, which  originate  in  the  small  intestines,  and  convey 
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the  chyle  from  thence  to  the  thoracic  duct.    They  are 

tender  and  transparent  vessels  having  innumerable  valves. 
LACTESCE'NTIA  (Bot.)  Lactescence,  or  Milkiness;  the 

milky  lic[uor  which  flows  abundantly  from  some  plants  upon 

their  bemg  wounded. 
LA'CTIC  Acid  (Chem.)  the  acid  of  sour  milk. 
LA'CTICA  {Med.)  an  Arabic  name  for  the  Typhus  fever. 
LACTrpEROUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  abounding  in 

a  milky  juice. 

LACTU'CA  {Bot.)  in  the  Greek  Spi7u^,  a  plant  so  called  be- 
cause it  abounds  in  a  milky  juice.    It  is  narcotic  and  so- 
poriferous,  and  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  as  an  enemy 
to  the  venereal  passion.    Theop/irast.  1.  7,  c.  4 ;  Varr.  de 
Lat.  Ling.  1.  4 ;  Columel.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  3 ;  Dioscor. 
1.  2,  c.  165  ;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8  ;  Gal.  de  Med.  sec.  hoc.  1.  2, 
c.  1 ;  Athen.  1.  2,  c.  18. 
Lactuca,  in  til"  Linuean  system^  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Syngenesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  Mqualis. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  common.  —  CoR.  compound. — 
— Sr AM.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  tubular. — Fist,  germ 
subovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none ;  seed 
ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals  or  biennials.  Among 
the  former  are  the — Lactuca  sativa,  Garden  Lettuce. — 
Lactuca  intybacea.  Endive-leaved  Lettuce.  Among  the 
latter  are  the — Lactuca  quercina,  Oak-leaved  Lettuce. — 
Lactuca  tuberosa,  &c. ;  but — Lactuca  perennis,  the  Pe- 
rennial LiCttuce.— Lactuca  scariola,  Prickly  Lettuce. — 
Lactuca  virosa,  Strong-scented  Lettuce,  are  perennials. 
Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Rati  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Lactuca  is  also  the  Chondrilla  nudicaulis  and  the  Valeriana 

locusta.    Ger.  Herb.  &c. 
LACTUCE'LLA  {Bot.)  the  Sowthistle. 
LACTUCI'MINA  (Med.)  aphthee,  or  little  ulcers  on  the 
skin. 

LACTU'MEN  (Med.)  the  Achor,  or  scald-head;  also  a 
little  crusty  scab  on  the  skin  chiefly  affecting  children  at 
the  breast. 

LACU'Nj^;  {Anat.)  excretory  ducts  in  the  vagina  and  glans, 
so  called  from  lacus,  a  channel. 

LACU'NAR  (Archit.)  an  arched  roof  or  ceiling,  more  espe- 
cially the  planking  and  flooring  above  porticoes.  Vitruv. 
1.  7,  c.  2. 

LACUNO'SUS  {Bot.)  lacunose,  or  pitted,  an  epithet  for  a 
lea? ;  folium  lacunosum,  a  leaf  having  the  disk  depressed 
between  the  veins. 

LACUTU'RRIS  {Bot.)  a  large  sort  of  cabbage,  or  cauli- 
flower.   Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8. 

LA'DA  (Archceol.)  1.  A  Lath,  or  inferior  court  of  justice, 
from  the  Saxon  lachian,  to  convene,  or  assemble.  2.  A 
purgation  by  trial.  LL.  JEthelred.  3.  A  Lade,  or  water- 
course. 

Lada  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Ladanum. 

LA'DANUM  {Bot.)  the  Cistus  creticus  of  Linnaeus,  from  which 
exudes  the  resinous  juice  so  called.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Arabic  Ladon,  which  is  the  name  of  this  tree. 

LADAVEE'  {Com.)  a  release,  or  acquittance,  from  any  de- 
mand in  India. 

LA'DDER,  Scaling  {Mil.)  a  particular  kind  of  ladder  made 
of  ropes,  or  flat  staves,  for  the  purpose  of  scaling  or 
mounting  an  enemy's  walls. 

Ladper,  Scaling  (Her.)  this  ladder  is  borne  as  a 
charge  in  some  coat  armour,  as  in  the  annexed 
cut.  "  He  beareth,  sable,  three  scaling  lad- 
ders in  bend,  argent ;  by  the  name  of  Ships- 
ton." 

LA'DDER S  {Mar.)  in  a  ship,  are  of  three  kinds  ; 
namely,  the  entering  ladder,  made  of  wood; 
the  quarter  ladder,  made  of  ropes  ;  and  the  boltsprit  ladder 
at  the  beak-head,  which  is  only  used  in  great  ships. 
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LADING,  Bill  of  {Com.)  vide  Bill. 

^'"^'■R^f  .{Gunn.)  a  long  staff,  with  a  hollow  place  at  the 
end  of  It,  which  will  hold  as  much  as  is  the  due  charge  of 
the  piece  it  belongs  to.— Ladle  for  a  great  gun,  a  copper 

77  ^^  T  .  ^^"'"^  ""^  Lady-CoK,  a  species  of  the  Cocci- 
nella^  of  Linnaeus ;  an  insect  which  feeds  upon  plant-lice 
and  is  serviceable  in  clearing  plants  of  vermin  ' 

LADY-DA'Y  {Ecc.)  the  25th  of  March,  so  called  because 
it  IS  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Holy  Virein 

L  ADY'S-BE'DSTR  A  W  {Bot.)  a  species  oUhe  Galium  of  Lin- 
nseus.— Lady's-Bower,  a  species  of  Clematis.  — LaAy's- 
Finger,  the  Anthyllis  Dw/nerana.— Lady's-Hair,  the  Briza 
met/ia.— Lady's-Mantle,  a  species  of  the  Alchemilla.— 
Lady's  Slipper,  a  species  of  Cypripedium.—Ladiy* s-^mock, 
a  species  of  Cflrc/awine.— Lady's-Traces,  the  Ophrys  spi- 
ralis, r    J  I 

LAE'TIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyandraa, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  five-\ea\ed.— Cor.  petal 

none— Stam. Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  roundish.  

PisT.  germ  oblong;  style  longer  than  the  stamens;  stigma 
headed. — Per.  berry  globose  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the— Laetia  apetala, 
seu  Guidonia. — Laetia  thamnia,  seu  Thamnia,  native  of 
Jamaica. 

Lj^l'SiE  majestatis  crimen  {Latv)  the  crime  of  high  Treason. 

Glanv.  1.  1,  c.  2. 
Li^lSlONE  Fidei  {Latv)  suits  entertained  by  the  clergy 

under  that  name  in  case  of  non-payment  of  debts,  or  any 

breach  of  civil  contracts,  as  if  they  were  spiritual  offences 

against  the  conscience.    Such  suits  were  checked  by  the 

constitutions  of  Clarendon.    10  Hen.  2,  c.  15. 
LiETIFIC.A'NTIA  {Med.)  compositions  which  are  intended 

to  serve  as  cordials. 
LiEVIGA'TIO  {Chem.)  levigation,  or  reduction  of  any  hard 

substance  to  powder  by  grinding  it  on  a  porphyry  or  red 

marble.    Cels.l.  5,  c.  12. 
L^'VIS  {Bot.)  smooth,  an  epithet  for  a  stem. 
LAFO'RDSWICK  {Lato)  from  the  Saxon  hlajronb,  a  lord, 

and  swic,  treachery ;  betraying  one's  lord  or  master.  Leg. 

Canut.  c.  61  ;  Hen.  1,  c.  13. 
LA'GA  {Archceol.)  Law, 

LA'GAN  {Lav})  goods  sunk  in  the  sea,  from  the  Saxon 
lijjan,  to  lie ;  and  the  right  which  the  chief  lord  of  the 
fee  has  to  take  such  goods,    [vide  Wreck'] 

LA'GANUM  {Ant.)  a  thin  kind  of  cake  made  of  flour. 
Schol.  in  Hor.  1.  1,  sat.  6,  v.  115  ;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  20,  c.  2. 

LA'GAROS  {Ana.)  A«y«po?,  an  epithet  for  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart. 

LAGEDA'YUM  (Archaol.)  a  Law-Day,  or  time  of  open 
court. 

LA'GEMEN  {Archceol.)  or  Laghmen,  i.  e.  Lawmen,  what 
are  now  called  good  men  of  the  jury.  LL.  Edw^  the  Con- 
fess. Domesday  Book. 

LAGE'NA  {Ant.)  a  flagon,  or  stone-bottle.  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
1.  16,  ep.  26 ;  Bayf.  de  Vase,  apud  Gronov.  Thes,  Antiq. 
Grcec.  torn.  ix.  p.  701. 

Lagena  {Archceol.)  was  formerly  reckoned  to  be  a  measure 
of  six  sextarii,  or  quarts.    Flet.  1.  2,  c.  8,  9. 

LAGERSTRO'EMIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13 
Polyandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character,     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor.' 

petals  six. — Stam, f  laments  many ;  anthers  oval. — PisT. 

germ  sub-globose ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple.— Per. 

capsule  sub-globose;  seeds  oval. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the  —  Lagerstroemia 

Indica,  seu  Tsjinkin,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Lager- 

stroemia  speciosa,  seu  Munchhausia,  native  of  China,  &c. 
LAGOECIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 
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Generic  Character.   Cal.  involucre  universal.— Cor.  pelals 

five.— Stam. //a»^^■n^s  five;   anthers  roundish. — Pist. 

germ  roundish ;  sti/le  the  length  of  the  stamens.— Per. 

none ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  annual,  as  the  Lagoecia 

cuminoides,  Cuminum,  seu  Umbelliferus,  native  of  the 

Levant. 

LAGOCHE'ILOS  {Surg)  vide  Labia  leporina. 

LA'GON  {Anat.)  A«y4)v,  the  Flank.    Ruff.  Ephes.  1. 1,  c.  15. 

LAGONOPO'NOS  (Med.)  from  Myl»,  the  flank,  and  7ri>'>i, 

pain  ;  a  pain  in  the  sides,  the  Stitch. 
LAGOO'N  (Mar.)  a  name  for  large  ponds  in  America. 
LAGOPHTHA'LMIA  (Sicrg.)  vide  Ectropium. 
LAGO'PUS  {Orn.)  from  Xayan,  a  hare,  and  ^S?,  afoot;  a 

dainty  bird  about  the  Alps,  so  called  because  it  has  rough 
•  hairy  feet  like  a  hare.     Bellonius  supposes  it  to  be  the 

white  partridge  of  Savoy.    Piin.  1.  10,  c.  4-9;  Bellon. 

1.  5,  c.  ]7. 

Lagopus  {Bot)  the  Tri/olium  cherleri  of  Linnaeus. 
LAGO'STOMA  {Surg.)  wide  Labia  leporina. 
LAGOTRO'PHIUM  {Ant.)  from  A«7«?,  a  hare,  and  r^i/pa, 

to  nourish ;  a  warren  of  hares. 
LA'GSLITE  {ArchcEol.)  or  Laghslite,  from  the  Saxon  Laga, 

law,  and  j-lican,  to  bi-eak  ;  a  breaking  or  transgressing  the 

law.    Leg.  Hen.  1.  * 
LAGUN^'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadel- 

phia,  Order  6  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jomawi^  one-leaved. — Cor. petals 

five. — St  AM.  Jilaments  several;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 

germ  oblong;  sli/le  five-cleft;  stigmas  headed. — Per. 

capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  a  few. 
Species.    The  species  are  the — Laguncea  aculeata,  Prickly 

Lagunaea,  Lagmicea  solandra,  Solandra,  Triguera,  seu 

Hibiscus,  &c. 

LAGU'RUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  one-flowered. — Cor.  a 
bivalve. — St au. Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  top-shaped;  styles  two;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none; 
seed  solitary. 

Species.     The  single  species,  the  Lagurus  ovatus,  seu 
Alopecurus,  is  an  annual. 
Lagurus  {Bot.)  several  species  of  the  Andropogon  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LA'IC  (Ecc.)  in  Greek  A«<xo?,  from  ako?,  people;  an  epithet 
applied  to  one  who  has  not  taken  Holy  Orders. 

LAI'D-UP  (Mar.)  the  situation  of  a  ship  that  is  unrigged 
and  dismasted  to  lie  by  without  being  used. 

LAINES  (Build.)  courses  or  ranks  laid  in  the  buildings  of 
walls. 

LAIR  (Archceol.)  a  place  where  cattle  usually  rest  under 
some  shelter. 

Lair  {Sport.)  the  place  where  deer  harbour  by  day. 

LAIRD  (Polit.)  a  title  of  honour,  in  the  High- Lands  of 
Scotland,  equivalent  to  that  of  Lord. 

LAI'RWITE  {Latv)  from  the  Saxon  lae jan,  to  lie,  and  Jiite, 
a  fine  ;  a  fine  laid  on  those  who  commit  adultery  or  forni- 
cation. 

LAKE  (Paint.)  a  red  colour  next  to  Carmine,  which  it 

serves  to  shade  and  heighten. 
Lake  (Geog.)  a  large  body  of  water,  encompassed  entirely 

by  land. 

LA'MA  {Theol.)  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  who  is  the 
high-priest  and  monarch  of  the  country.  They  suppose  him 
to  be  immortal,  and  that  on  the  dissolution  of  his  mortal 
frame,  his  soul  enters  into  the  body  of  a  new-born  child. 

Lama  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  camel  kind,  the  Camelus 
glama  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  a  bunch  on  the  breast,  long 
soft  hair,  and  a  neighing  voice.  It  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Peru  and  Chili. 
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LA'MAC  {Chem.)  Gum  Arabic. 

LAMB  (Her.)  The  Holy  Lamb,  with  the  staff, 
cross,  and  banner,  was  borne  as  a  typical  repre- 
sentation of  Our  Blessed  Saviour,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  "  He  beareth  gules  three 
Holy  Lambs,  Staff,  Cross,  and  Banner,  argent, 
by  the  name  of  Rowe,  of  Lamerton." 

LA'MBATIVE  (^Med.)  from  lambo,  to  lick ;  an  epithet  for 
a  pectoral  medicine,  to  be  licked  off  from  a  piece  of  li- 
quorice-stick, &c. 

LA'MBDOCISM  {Gram.)  a  fault  in  speaking,  where  one 
insists  too  much  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Letter  L. 

LAMBDOl'DAL  (Anat.)  XutJijli^on^r,(i,  an  epithet  for  a  suture 
of  the  occiput;  so  called  from  the  likeness  which  it 
bears  to  the  Greek  letter  Lambda.  Ruff.  Ephes.  1.  ] ,  c.  18  ; 
Gal.  Introd.  c.  15  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  25,  c.  2. 

LAMBEAU'X  (Her.)  across,  which  is  a  cross-pattee  at  the 
top  and  issuing  out  at  the  foot  into  three  labels,  having, 
according  to  Morgan,  great  mystery  in  relation  to  the  cross 
whereon  our  Saviour  suffered. 

LAMBRE'QUIN  {Her.)  an  ornament  which 
was  worn  on  the  helmet,  and  also  served 
to  keep  off  the  sun,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  figure,  which  represents  the 
obverse  of  a  quarter-florin  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

LAMB'S  LETTUCE  (Bot.)  the  Valeriana  oli- 

toria  of  Linnaeus. 
LAME'LL/E  {Bot.)  gills;  thia  plates  which  compose  the 

under  part  of  some  fungusses,  [vide  Botany  and  Fungus'] 
Lamella  (Con.)  the  little  plates  of  which  the  shells  of 

shell-fish  are  composed. 
LAMENTA'TIONE  {Mus.)  an  epithet  denoting  a  plaintive 

or  doleful  sort  of  melody. 
LA'MENTINE  (Ich.)  another  name  for  the  sea  cow. 
LA'MINA  {Min.)  a  plate  or  thin  piece  of  metal. 
LA'MINiE  {Anat.)  the  plates  or  tables  of  the  skull,  of 

which  there  are  two, 
LA'MIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  H  Didynamia, 

Order  1  Gyninospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tal one. — Stam.  ^laments  four ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ   four-cleft ;   style  filiform ;   stigmas  sharp. — Per. 
none;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — La- 
mium  orvala,  seu  Galeopsia,  Balm-leaved  Archangel, — 
Ldmium  album,  seu  Urtica,  White  Archangel,  or  Dead 
Nettle, — Lamium  rugosum,  Wrinkled  Archangel,  &c. ; 
but  the — Lamium  purpureum,  Purple  Archangel,  and 
the  Lamium  moschatum.  Musky  Archangel,  are  annuals. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  List. 
Lamium  is  also  the  Galeopsis  ladanum  of  Linnaeus. 
LA'MMAS-DAY  {Ecc.)  the  first  of  August,  so  called,  as 
some  say,  because  the  priests  used  to  get  in  their  tithe- 
lambs  on  that  day. 
LAMPADA'RII  (Ant.)  officers  in  the  emperor's  court,  who 
took  charge  of  the  lamps,  &c.    Pancirol.  Not.  Dignit.; 
Lnp.  Orient,  c.  66  ;  Buleng.  de  Imperat.  Rom.  1.  2,  c.  26. 
LAMPA'DIAS  (Nat.)  a  blazing  star  resembling  a  torch. 
LA'MP-BLACK  (Paint.)  a  kind  of  black  colour,  so  called 
because  it  is  made  by  holding  a  lamp  under  the  bottom  of 
a  bason,  and,  as  it  is  furred,  striking  it  with  a  feather  into  a 
shell  and  grinding  it  with  gum-water. 
LA'MPERN  (Ich.)  the  Petromyzon  brancialis  of  Linnaeus,  a 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  lamprey  kind,  which  inhabits  the 
rivers  of  England,  particularly  the  Isis. 
LA'MPERS  (Vet.)  or  Lampas,  a  disease  in  horses  when  the 

throat  is  swelled, 
LAMPE'TIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  second 
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century,  who  maintained  that  Christians  were  at  liberty 
to  do  what  they  pleased.    Saimder.  de  Hceres.  c.  326. 
LAMPE'TRA  (M.)  the  Lamprey,  or  Petromyzon  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LAMPOO'N  {Lit.)  a  poem  or  pamphlet  in  which  some  per- 
son is  treated  with  ridicule  or  abuse. 

LA'MPREY  (M.)  the  Petromyzon  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of 
fish,  which  adheres  firmly  to  rocks  and  other  bodies  by  the 
mouth.  It  is  eel-shaped,  slippery,  and  mucous ;  lives  a 
long  time  out  of  water,  and  feeds  on  worms,  lesser  fish, 
and  dead  bodies.  Lampreys  are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy 
either  when  potted  Of  stewed,  and  have  always  been  held 
in  high  esteem  by  our  monarchs,  insomuch  that  Henry  IV. 
granted  protection  to  such  ships  as  brought  over  lampreys 
for  the  table  of  his  consort ;  and,  according  to  an  old  cus- 
tom, the  city  of  Gloucester  annually  presents  his  Majesty 
with  a  lamprey-pie  covered  with  a  large  raised  crust. 
The  best  season  for  lampreys  is  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  when  they  are  most  firm,  being  just 
arrived  out  of  the  salt  water. 

LAMPllO'PHORI  {Ecc.)  >^ccf^9r(i>(pcfoi,  a  name  formerly  given 
to  the  new  converts,  because  they  were  dressed  in  white  at 
their  baptism.    Gregor.  Naz.  Oral.  2  in  Pascha. 

LAM^S  [Her.)  are  borne  in  coat  armour  either  with  or 
without  fire.  In  the  former  case  they  are  said  to  be  in- 
Jlamed,  as  in  the  arms  of  the  Wax-chandlers. 

LAMPSA'NA  [Bot.)  the  Crepis  virens  o?\j\x\n3c\is. 

LAMPU'GIUM  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Amomum. 

LA'MPYRIS  [Ent.)  the  Fire-fly,  or  Glow-worm,  a  genus  of 
Insects,  Order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Antennce  {iliform  ;  Jeelers  four;  shells 
flexile ;  thorax  surrounding  and  concealing  the  head ; 
abdomen  having  segments  that  terminate  in  folded  pa- 
pillae ;  female  usually  apterous. 

•  Species.  The  most  remarkable  species  of  this  tribe  of 
insects  is  the  Lampyris  noctiliica,  the  common  Glow- 
worm, the  female  of  which  is  larger  than  the  male,  and 
emits  a  beautiful  phosphoric  light,    [vide  Entomology'^ 

LA'NA  PHILOSOPHIC  A  [Chem.)  an  ancient  name  for  the 
oxide  of  zinc. 

Lana  (Bot.)  wool,  or  close  and  thick  curling  hair. 

LA'NAR  [Orn.)  vide  Lanner. 

LAN'ARIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogytiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  one-petalled. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germ  infe- 
rior; style  fiVifocm  ;  si igmas  t\ivee-c\e(t. — Per.  capsules 
ovate  ;  seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  is  the  Lanaria  plumosa,  sen  Hyacin- 
thus  lanatiis,  Woolly  Lanaria,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

LANA'RUS  [Bot.)  woolly;  an  epithet  for  the  stem,  the 
leaf,  &c. 

LANCE  [Mil.)  an  offensive  weapon,  v/hich  was  formerly 
used  by  chevaliers  and  knights,  particularly  in  their  tilts 
and  tournaments.  Lance  signifies,  also,  a  rod  which  is  fixed 
across  the  earthen  mould  of  a  shell,  and  which  keeps  it  sus- 
pended in  the  air  when  it  is  cast. — Lance-Corporal,  an  as- 
sistant to  the  corporal,  who  receives  pay  as  a  private  soldier. 

LA'NCEA  [Ant.)  an  offensive  weapon  with  a  long  staff  like 
a  half  pike.  It  consisted  of  three  parts — the  shaft,  the 
wings,  and  the  dart.  Pliny  ascribes  its  invention  to  the 
iEtolians.  Varro  makes  the  word  to  be  of  Spanish  extrac- 
tion, and  Diodorus  traces  it  to  Gaul.  Varr.  apud  Gell. 
1.  15,  c.  30  ;  Sallus.  Bell.  Caiil.;  Dionys.  1,  8  ;  Plin.  1.  7, 
c.  56;  Schel.  in  Polyb.  Ant.  Rom.  Grcev.  torn.  x.  p.  1276. 

LANCEOLA'TUS  [Bot.)  lanceolate,  or  lance-shaped;  an 
epithet  for  a  leaf. 

LANCEPESA'DE  [Mil.)  from  the  ItsAia-n  Lancia  spezzata, 
broken  or  spent  lance;  signified,  originally,  a  man  who 


havmg  broken  his  lance  upon  the  enemy,  was  entertained 
as  a  volunteer-assistant  to  a  captain  of  foot :  it  is  now 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  lance-corporal,    [vide  Lance] 

LA'NCERS  [Md.)  a  body  of  men  in  Poland  armed  with 
long  lances  and  mounted  on  swift  horses. 

LA'NCET  [Surg.)  in  French  lancet,  in  Italian  lancetto; 
a  surgeon's  mstrument  used  in  letting  blood,  in  cutting  of 
fistulas,  &c. 

LANCET- WI'NDOW  [Archit.)  a  window  having  a  lancet, 
or  pointed  arch. 

LA'NCIER  [Mil.)  alance  -man,  or  soldier  armed  with  a  lance. 

LAND  [Larv)  in  an  extended  sense,  signifies  not  only  arable 
land,  meadow,  pasture,  woods,  moors,  waters,  &c.  but  also 
messuages  and  houses;  for  in  conveying  the  land  the 
buildings  pass  with  it :  but  in  a  restrained  sense,  it  signifies 
only  arable  land.  Co.  Lit.  4,  10,  &c.—Land-Buc,  from 
the  Saxon  boc,  a  book ;  a  charter  or  deed  whereby  land 
was  held. — Land-Cheap,  an  ancient  customary  fine  paid  at 
every  alienation  of  land  lying  within  some  manor  or  liberty 
of  a  borough. — Land-Gabel,  or  Land-Gavel,  a  tax  or  rent 
issuing  out  of  land  according  to  Domesday-Book. — Land- 
lord, he  of  whom  lands  or  tenements  are  holden.) — Land 
Tax,  a  tax  heretofore  imposed  on  all  lands  and  tenements 
in  England, — Land-tenant,  or  Land  Man,  he  who  actually 
possesses  the  land. 

Land  (Mar.)  this  word  occurs  in  several  sea-phrases,  as— 
Land-Breeze.  [vide  Breeze'} — Land-Fall,  the  first  land 
that  is  discovered  after  a  sea-voyage. — Head-Land,  a  point 
of  land  which  lies  further  out  into  the  sea  than  the  rest. — 
To  lay  land,  to  sail  from  it  just  as  far  as  you  can  see  it. — 
Land-layed,  is  when  the  ship  is  just  got  out  of  sight  of 
land. — Land-loclced,  is  said  of  a  ship  when  she  rides  at 
anchor  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  point  open  to  the  sea, 
so  that  she  is  safe  from  wind  and  tide.  The  harbour 
is  likewise  said  to  be  land-locked. — Land-Man,  one  on 
board  a  ship  who  has  never  been  before  to  sea. — Land' 
Mark,  any  mountain,  rock,  steeple,  &c.  whereby  the  pilot 
knows  how  to  steer  his  course. — To  set  land,  to  see  by  the 
compass  how  it  bears. — Land  shut  in,  when  another  point 
of  land  hinders  the  sight  of  that  which  a  ship  is  come 
from. — Land-to,  when  a  ship  lies  so  far  from  the  shore  that 
she  can  but  just  ken  land. — Land-Turn,  the  same  off  the 
land  by  night  as  a  breeze  off  the  sea  by  day. 

LANDA'U  (Mecli.)  a  coach  which  parts  at  the  top  so  as  to 
form  an  open  carriage. 

LAND-BOC  (Laiv)  vide  Land. 

LAND-CAPE  (Geog.)  the  same  as  Cape. — Land-Gate,  a 

long  and  narrow  piece  of  land. 
LAND-CHEAP  (Laxv)  vide  Land. 
LAND-FALL  (Mar.)  vide  Land. 

LAND-FORCES  (M'd.)  troops  who  are  trained  only  for 

land-service,  in  distinction  from  seamen  and  marines. 
LAND-GABEL  (Latv)  vide  Land. 

LA'ND-GRAVE  (Polit.)  a  German  title  for  one  who  has 
the  government  of  a  certain  district  or  province. 

LA'NDIMERS  (Archceol.)  measures  of  land. 

LA'NDING  (Mar.)  the  act  of  going  upon  land  from  a  boat 
or  vessel,  or  the  place  where  one  lands. 

Landing  (Archit.)  the  first  part  of  a  floor  at  the  head  of  a 
flight  of  stairs. 

LANDIRECTA  (Latv)  services  and  duties  laid  on  those 

who  held  land  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
LA'ND-LAYED  (Mar.)  vide  Land. 
LA'ND-LOCKED  (Mar.)  \ide  Land. 
LA'NDLORD  (Laio)  vide  Land. 
LA'NDMAN  (Mar.)  vide  Land. 

LA'ND-MARK  (Agric.)  a  boundary  set  up  between  lands. 

— Land-Mate,  one  who  reaps  with  another  the  same  or 

another  ridge  of  land. 
La'nd-mark  (Afar.)  vide  Land. 
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LA'ND-PIKE  (Zool.)  an  American  animal  which  is  nearly 

allied  to  the  fish  tribe,  but  has  legs  instead  of  fins. 
LANDRETUN  (Min.)  a  sort  of  brown  stone  with  streaks 

or  veins  of  red  intermixed. 
LA'NDSKIP  {Paint.)  or  Landscape,  a  representation  of  any 

rural  scene,  consisting  of  hills,   vallies,  woods,  rivers, 

houses,  &c. 
LA'ND-TAX  (Law)  vide  Land. 
LAND-TENANT  (Laiu)  vide  Land. 
LA'ND-TURN  (Mar.)  vide  Land. 
LA'ND-WAITER  (Law)  vide  Tidetmiter. 
LANE  (Mil.)  a  passage  formed  by  two  lines  of  soldiers 

facing  each  other. 
LA'NGATE  (Surg.)  a  linen  roller  for  a  wound. 
LANGEMA'NNI  (Archieol.)  lords  of  manors,  according  to 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  1  List.  5. 
LA'NGEOLUM  (Archceol.)  an  under  woollen  garment  foi-- 

merly  worn  by  monks.    Mo?z.  toai.  i.  p.  419. 

LA'NGREL  SHOT  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  shot  which  runs  loose, 

with  a  shackle  or  joint  in  the  middle. 
LA'NGUED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  tongue  of  an  animal, 

represented  in  coat  armour  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 

body. 

LANGUE'NTE  (Mas.)  the  same  as  Lamentatione. 
LANGUI'SSANT  (Mus.)  the  same  as  Lamentatione. 
LANI'FERA  ARBOR  (Bot.)  the  Bombax  pentandritm  of 
Linnasus. 

LA'NIFICE  (Mech.)  the  act  of  spinning,  carding,  or  work- 
ing wool. 

LANI'GEROUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  trees  bearing  a  woolly 
or  downy  substance. 

LANIS  de  crescentia  Wallios  traducendis  ahsque  cnstiima  [Laiv) 
a  writ  which  lies  to  the  customer  of  the  port,  for  permitting 
one  to  pass  over  wool  without  custom  because  he  has  paid 
custom  in  Wales  before.    Reg.  Orig.  279. 

LANI'STA  (Ant.)  signified  hterally  an  executioner,  but 
was  afterwards  employed  to  denote  one  who  bought  and 
trained  gladiators  for  ihe  public  shows.  Senec.  de  Benef. 
1.  6,  c.  12  ;  Prudent,  cont.  Symmach.  1.  2. 

LA'NIUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  Accipitres,  having 
a  straightish  bill,  with  a  tooth  on  each  mandible  at  the 
end,  and  a  tongue  jagged  at  the  end. 
Species.    The  principal  species  of  this  tribe  of  birds  are 
the  Lanius  excubitor,  the  Great  Shrike,  and  the  Lanius 
colluris,  the  Butcher-Bird,  or  Wood-chat. 

LA'NNER  (Orn.)  the  Falco  lanariiis  L,inr\eEus,  a  sort  of 
hawk  which  was  much  esteemed  in  falconrj\  It  is  some- 
what less  than  the  Buzzard ;  migrates,  and  builds  its  nest 
in  low  trees. 

LA'NNIERS  (Mar.)  or  laniards,    [vide  Lanyards] 
LA'NS  niger  (Nu7n.)  a  sort  of  base  coin  formerly  current  in 

this  kingdom. 
LA'NSQUENET  (Sport.)  a  game  at  cards. 
LA'NTANA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamia, 
-  Order  2  Angiospermia. 
Generic  Character,    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  j^s- 
tal  one. —  Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  refracted. 
—Per.  drupe  roundish ;  seeds  nut  round. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the — Lantana 
mista,  seu  Viburnum,  Various-flowered  Lantana. — Lan- 
tana trifolia,  Periclymenum,  seu  Camara,  Three-leaved 
Lantana. — Lantana  Camara,  Various-coloured  Lantana. 
— Lantana  odorata,  Sweet-scented  Lantana ;  but  the 
Lantana  annua.  Annual  Lantana,  is  an  annual. 
Lantana  is  also  the  name  of  the  Varronia  lineata,  the  SjoieU 

mannia  Africana,  and  the  Bradlea  sahifolia. 
LANTE'RiUM  (ArchcEol.)  a  lantern  or  cupola. 
LA'NTERN  (Archit.)  a  turret  raised  above  the  roof,  with 
windows  around. 
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Lantern  (Opt.)  ox  Lanihom,  Magic,   [vide  Ma^/c] 
LA'NTHORN  Fly  (Ent.)  the  Fidgora  of  Linnaeus,  an  insect 

which  inhabits  South  America,  and  emits  so  strong  a  light 

from  the  hollow  part  of  its  head,  that  two  or  three  only  are 

sufficient  to  light  a  traveller  on  his  way. 
LANU'GO  (Bot.)  down;  the  soft  hair  clothing  the  parts  of 

plants. 

LANX  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  broad  dish  or  platter,  which  was 
used  in  sacrifices,  and  when  filled  with  various  fruits  to  be 
offered  to  Ceres  or  any  other  of  the  gods,  it  was  called 

sntura. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  2,  v.  194;. 

Lancihus  et  pandis  fumantia  reddimus  exta. 

Diomed.  1.  3  ;  Porphyr.  in  Horat. 
LA'NYARDS  (Mar.)  short  pieces  of  rope  or  line  fastened 

to  several  machines  in  a  ship,  and  serving  to  secure  them 

more  conveniently. 
LAO'NIC  A  curatio  (Med.)  a  method  of  curing  by  warm  ap- 

phcations. 

TO  LAP  (Mar.)  to  cover  one  board  with  another. — A  lapsided 
Ship,  is  one  built  so  as  to  have  one  side  heavier  than  the 
other,  which  makes  it  always  lean  to  the  heavier  side. 

LA'PARA  (Ayiat.)  >M7:a.<fa.,  the  flanks.  Ihiff.  Ephes.  de  Appell. 
Part.  Corp.  hum.  1. 1,  c.  16. 

LA'PAROCELE  (Med.)  from  Xhttu^x,  the  flanks,  and  y.^Xy,,  a 
tumour ;  a  rupture  through  the  side  of  the  belly. 

LA'PATHUM  (Bot.)  a  herb  so  called,  from  >.o.7lu^^i^■, 

to  empt3%  because  it  is  of  a  laxative  nature. 
Hot.  1.  2,  sat.  4,  v.  27. 

Si  dura  morahitur  alms, 
Milulus  et  viles-pellent  obstantia  conclue, 
Et  lepathi  brevis  herba. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  very  bitter  and  astringent.  Theo- 
phrad.  1.  7,  c.  6  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  140;  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  21 ; 
Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  1.  2,  c.  47  ;  Schol.  in  Theoc. ;  Orihas. 
Med.  Coll.  1.  11  ;  Aet.  Tetrah.  1,  serm.  1  ;  Paid.  JEnnet. 
1.  7,  c,  3. 

Lapathum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  name  of  several 
species  of  the  Rumex,  as  the — Paimex  alpinus,  Bastard 
Monk's  Rhubarb. — Rumex pntientia,  Monk's  Rhubarb,  or 
Patience  Dock.  —  Rumex  obtusifo/ius.  Common  or  Wild 
Dock,  &c.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.;  Raii Hist.  Plant.; 
Tournef.  List.;  Boerh.  Lidex. 

LA'PHlilA  (Ant.)  ?.v.(pfia,  an  anniversary  festival  at  Patrae, 
in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Laphria,  pro- 
bably uTTty  TO)''  Accpc/fav,  i.e.  from  the  spoils  which  she  took 
from  wild  beasts.    Paris,  in  Achaic. 

LA'PIDARY  (Lit.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  engraved 
stones,  as  lapidary  verses,  or  epitaphs,  and  the  lapidary 
style,  the  style  used  in  epitaphs. 

Lapidary  (Mech.)  one  who  polishes  and  engraves  stones;  a 
jeweller. 

LAPID.'E'A  ossa  (Anat.)  bones  of  the  head.  Ruf.  Ephes. 
1.  l,c.  9. 

LA'PIDES  cancrorum  (Med.)  crab's  eyes,  or  crab's  claws; 
stony  concretions  in  the  stomach  of  crabs. 

LAPIDE'SCENT  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  waters  which  turn 
substances  into  stone. 

LAPIDIFICA'TION  (Chem.)  the  turning  any  substance  into 
stone,  the  same  as  petrifaction. 

LAPIDPLIUM  (Surg.)  a  surgeon's  instrument  for  extract- 
ing the  stone  out  of  the  bladder. 

LAPILLA'TION  (Med.)  the  faculty  in  a  human  body  of 
turning  things  to  a  stony  substance.    Lex.  Paracel. 

LAPPLLI  cancrorum  (Med.)  vide  Lapides  Cancrorum. 

LA 'PIS  (Min.)  a  stone  ;  a  term  which  is  employed  with  dif- 
ferent epithets  to  denote  particular  substances,  as — Lapis 
admirabilis,  an  artificial  stone,  compounded  of  saltpetre, 
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alum,  &c.  which  was  formerly  much  esteemed  in  medicine. 
— Lapis  armenus,  the  Armenian  stone,  a  sort  of  green  blue 

stone,  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  Lapis  hezoar. 

[vide  Bezoar'^ — Lapis  cceruleus  anglicus,  a  blue  stone  found 
in  Lancashire,  where  it  is  called  killoxu. — Lapis  calcareus, 
Lime-stone. — Lapis  hcematitis.  [vide  HcEmatitis'] — Lapis 
hibernicus,  Irish  Slate,  a  sort  of  slaty  hard  stone,  of  a 
black  colour,  which  in  the  fire  yields  a  sulphureous  gas, 
and  acquires  a  pale  red  colour,  and  additional  hardness. — 
Lapis  infer nalis,  another  name  for  caustic  potash. — Lapis 
judaicus,  a  little  stone  so  called  because  it  is  found  in 
Judasa ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  olive,  with  lines  or  streaks 
as  equally  disposed  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  art. — 
— Lapis  lazuli,  a  stone  of  an  azure  or  blue  colour,  of  which 
the  paint  called  ultramarine  is  made.  It  is  a  copper  ore, 
very  compact  and  hard,  consisting  of  silex,  blue  fluate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  iron.  It  is  found  in  detached 
lumps,  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  richly  variegated  with 
clouds  of  white  and  veins  of  shining  gold  colour.  Ultra- 
marine is  only  a  calcination  of  this  stone,  which  suffers  no 
diminution  of  its  colour  from  the  action  of  fire,  nor  anv 
alteration  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  was  for- 
merly exhibited  as  a  purgative  and  vomit,  and  given  in  epi- 
lepsies.— Lapis  limacis,  Snail-stone,  a  small  white  stone, 
of  an  oval  figure,  found  in  the  heads  of  snails  that  are  with- 
out shells. 

Lapis  marmoreus  (Archceol.)  a  marble  stone  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  chair  wherein  our 
kings  anciently  sat  at  their  coronation.  The  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench  were  erected  over  this  stone. 

LAPLI'SIA  (Ent.)  Sea-Hare,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Molusca. 

Generic  Character.    Body  creeping,  and  covered  with  a 
membranaceous  shield  on  the  back ;  aperture  placed  on 
the  right  side  ;  vent  above  the  extremity  of  the  back  ; 
feelers  four,  resembling  ears. 
Species.    Animals  of  this  tribe  inhabit  European  seas,  and 
discharge,  when  touched,  a  black  sanies,  which  is  ex- 
tremely nauseous  and  fetid,  and  causes  the  hair  to  fall 
off  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
LA'PPA  [Bot.)  the  Arctium  lappa  of  Linnaeus. 
LAPPA'GO  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  grasses  described  under  Cen- 

chrus,  Agrostis,  &c, 
Lappago  is  also  the  Triumjetta  hartramia  of  Linnaeus. 
LA'PPICE  [Sport.)  the  opening  or  barking  of  a  dog  "at  his 
game. 

LA'PPULA  (Bot.)  the  Caucalis  grandijlora  of  Linnaeus. 
Bauh.  Hist. 

LAPSA'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1  Polijgamia  Allqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  five;  a  wipers  tubular. — Pist.  ^e?-»2  ob- 
long; style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none;  seeds  so- 
litary. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Lapsana  com- 
munis, seu  Soncho,  Common  Nipplewort. — Lapsana  za- 
cintha,  Zacintha,  Chondrilla,  Cichorium,  seu  Endivia. — 
Lapsana  stellata,  Rhagadiolus,  seu  Hieraceum,  &c.  Clus. 
Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  RaiiHist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
LAPSE  (Laxu)  the  omission  of  a  patron  to  present  to  a 

church  within  six  months  after  it  has  been  void. 
LA'PSED  (Law)  fallen  or  lost  by  a  lapse.  A  lapsed  legacy 
is  that  which  is  lost  or  sinks  into  the  residue  when  the  le- 
gatee dies  before  the  testator. 
LA'PWING  (Orn.)  the  Tringa  vanellus  of  Linnaeus,-  a  bii'd 
so  called  from  the  lapping  of  its  wings.  It  is  otherwise 
called  peivit,  from  the  noise  it  makes,  and  also  bastard 
plover.  It  inhabits  heaths,  and  lays  four  or  five  dusky  olive 
eggs  spotted  with  black* 


LA'QUEUS  (Surg.)  a  band  so  tied  that  if  it  be  pressed  with 
any  weight  it  shuts  up  close.    Oribas.  de  Laq. 

Laqueus  guttiiris  (Med.)  a  malignant  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils. 

Laqueus  (Anat.)  the  navel. 

LARA'RIUM  (Ant.)  the  interior  of  the  house,  dedicated  to 
the  lares,  or  household  gods.    Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sev  c.  29. 

LA'RBOARD  (Mar.)  in  French  babord,  the  left  side  of  a 
ship  when  looking  forward  from  the  stem.— Larboard  tack, 
in  French  amnres  a  babord,  is  when  a  ship  is  close-hauled 
with  the  wind  on  her  larboard  &\Ae.— Larboard  ivaich,  in 
French  le  quart  de  babord,  a  division  of  a  ship's  company 
on  duty,  while  the  other  is  relieved  from  it. 

LARBO'WLINES(M«r.)a  cantwordfor  the  larboard  watch. 

LA'RCENY  (Laiv)  in  French  larcin,  Latin,  latrocinium,  a 
wrongful  taking  away  of  another  man's  goods,  with  a  de- 
sign to  steal.  Larceny  is  divided  into  grand  and  petit,  or 
petty. — Grand  larceyiy  is  when  the  goods  stolen  exceed  the 
value  of  one  shilling. — Petit,  ov petty  larceny,  is  when  the 
goods  are  under  that  value. 

LARCH  (Bot.)  the  Pinus  larix  of  Linnaeus,  a  tree  which  is 
raised  by  seed,  the  wood  of  which  is  much  commended 
for  its  durability  and  usefulness  in  building.  The  timber 
has  the  good  property  of  resisting  the  worm  and  the  rot, 
and  has  therefore  sometimes  been  used  in  the  building  of 
ships,    [vide  Larix'] 

TO  LARD  (Cook.)  to  stick  slices  of  fat  bacon  in  a  hare,  &c. 

LARDARIUM  (Archceol.)  a  larder,  or  place  where  vic- 
tuals are  kept. 

LARDERA'RIUS  regis  (Ant.)  the  clerk  of  the  king's 
kitchen, 

LA'RDING  money  (Archceol.)  money  paid  for  keeping  hog's 

in  any  one's  wood. 
LARDOO'N  (Cook.)  a  small  slip  of  bacon  proper  for  larding. 
LARENTA'LIA  (v4m;.)  a  festival  dedicated  to  Larentia,  the 

wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  and  nurse  of  Romulus  and 

Remus.    It  was  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  the  calends  of 

January. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  3,  v.  55. 

Non  ego  te,  tantiE  nutrix  Larentia  gentis, 
Nec  taceam  vestras,  Faustule  pauper  crpes, 
Vester  honos  veniet,  cum  Laurentalia  dicam, 
Acceptus  geniis  ilia  December  habet. 

It  is  called  Laurentalia  by  Varro.  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling. 
1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  1,  c.  10; 
Gyrald.  Syntagm.  Dear.  p.  42  ;  Uisat.  de  Not.  Roman,  apud 
Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  11,  p.  799. 
LARES  (Ant.)  familiar  or  household  gods  among  the  Ro- 
mans, which  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  their  de- 
ceased friends.  They  were  distinguished  by  different  epi- 
thets, as — Lares  Janiiliares,  who  presided  over  the  house 
and  family. 

Plaut.  Aul.  Prol.  v.  2. 

Ego  sum  Lar  familiaris. 

Cic.  pro  Quint,  c.  27  ;  Apid.  de  Deo.  Soc.  ;  Suet.  Cal.  c.  5, 
V.  2. — Lares  grundiles,  whom  Romulus  instituted  in  honour 
of  the  sow  with  lipr  thirty  young  ones.    Diomed.  1.  1. — 
Lares  hostilii,  who  kept  the  enemy  off  from  the  city. 
Propert.  1.  ,3,  eleg.  3,  v.  11 . 

Hannibalemque  Lares  Homana  sedefugantes. 

Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. — Lares  parvi,  so  called  because  they 
were  small  in  size,  and  worshipped  without  any  pomp. 
Juven.  Sat.  9,  v.  137. 

0  parvi,  nostriqm  Lares,  quos  thiire  minuto 
Aut  Jarre  et  tenui  soleo  exoi'iare  corona.. 

FTorat.\.3,od.23,\,15. 

Farvos  coronantem  marino 
Rare  Decs,  fragilique  myrto, 

 Lares  permarini,  mentioned  by  Livy.    Liv.  1.  40,  c,  52, 
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^Lares  prastites,  because  they  kept  every  thing  in  se- 
curity. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  5,  v.  133. 

Causa  tamen  positi  fuerat  cognominis  illis. 
Quod  prastar.t  ocidis  omnia  tuta  suis. 

Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares  prastites  on  the  Calends 
of  May. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  5,  v.  129. 

Prastitibus  Majte  Laribus  videre  Kalendm 
Aram  constitui,  parvaque  signa  deum. 

Plut.  Qucest.  Rom.  50 ;  Gi/rald.  Syntag.  Dear.  1. 15 ;  Spanh. 
de  Vest.apudGrcev.  Thes.  Aul.  Rom.  torn.  5.— Lares  viales, 
those  who  presided  over  the  highways. 
Plaut.  Merc.  seen.  5,  act.  2,  v.  24'. 

 '  invoco 

Vos  Lares  viales,  ut  me  benejuvetis. 

Arnol.  1.  3  ;  Turneh.  Adv.  \.  7,  &c.  |  XJrsat.  de  Not.  Rom. 
apud  GrcBv.  Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  xi. 

LARGE  {Mus.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  greatest  mea- 
sure, containing  two  longs. 

Large  {Mar.)  a  phrase  applied  to  the  wind  when  it  crosses 
the  line  of  a  ship's  course  in  a  favourable  direction,  parti- 
cularly on  the  beam  or  quarter ;  as  if  a  ship  is  steering  next 
^  the  wind  in  any  point  of  the  compass,  eastward  or  north- 
ward, it  may  be  said  to  be  large.  "  To  go  or  sail  large,"  is 
to  sail  right  before  the  wind.  "  To  large,"  is  when  the 
ship  goes  neither  before  the  wind  nor  upon  the  wind,  but 
as  it  were  quartering  upon  both. 

LA'RGESS  {Husband.)  a  term  for  what  is  given  gratuitously 
to  harvest-men  during  the  harvest  season. 

LARGE'TTO  {Mtis.)  an  Italian  epithet  for  a  movement  that 
is  a  little  quicker  than  largo. 

LARGI'TIO  {Ant.)  a  largess,  or  free  donation  of  corn,  pro- 
visions, clothes,  &c.  which  was  made  occasionally  to  the 
Roman  people.  It  was  begun  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  when 
he  was  tribune,  with  the  view  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  people. 

LA'RGO  {Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  for  a  slow  movement, 

LARIN  {Com.)  an  old  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Persia. 

LA'RIX  {Bot.)  ^af(|,  larch-tree,  the  Pinus  larix  of  Lin- 
naeus, so  called  aijro  rS  Xx^i^^,  i.  e.  from  the  fat  or  pitch  in 
which  it  abounds.  This  tree  is  highly  commended  by  Vi- 
truvius  for  its  incorruptibility,  [[vide  Larcli]  Dioscor.  1.  1, 
c.  92;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  10;  Gal.  de  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  8,  c.  5. 

LARK  {Orn.)  a  well-known  bird,  the  Alaiida  of  Linnaeus, 
the  most  remarkable  species  of  which  is  the  Sky-Lark, 
Alauda  arvensis,  which  sings  so  exquisitely  while  soaring  in 
the  air.  It  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  beneath  a  clod, 
and  lays  four  or  five  greenish  white  eggs. 

LA'RKSPUR  {Bot.)  the  Delphinium  of  Linnaeus. 

LA'RMIER  {Archit.)  so  called  from  the  French  larmes, 
tears ;  a  flat  square  member  placed  on  the  cornice  below 
the  cymatium,  answering  to  what  is  now  called  the  corona, 
eaves,  or  drip. 

LARMIERS  ( Vet)  French  for  the  eye  veins  of  a  horse. 
LARONS  {Archceol.)  a  name  for  thieves,  in  the  statute 
IS  Ed.  2. 

LA'RVA  {Ent.)  the  grub  or  caterpillar  state  of  the  insect. 

[vide  Entomology'] 
LARUS  (Orn.)  the  Gull,  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Jwsere^. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  strait,  sharp-edged  ;  nostrils  li- 
near ;  iuings  long  ;  legs  short. 

Species.  Birds  af  this  tribe  inhabit  the  coasts  of  northern 
countries,  feed  on  fish  and  carrion,  are  very  voracious, 
and  when  terrified  discharge  the  contents  of  the  maw. 
The  principal  species  are,  the — Larus  canus,  seu  Ga- 
ledon,  the  Common  Sea  Mall,  or  Mew,  or  the  Common 
Gull. — Larus  tridactylis,  the  Tarrock,  or  Kittuwake. — 
Larus  parasiticus,  the  Arctic  Gull. — Larus  ridibundus, 
the  Laughing  Gull,  &c.  &c. 
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LARYNGO'TOMY  {Surg.)  from  Xufvyl,  and  riij^m,  to  cut  ; 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  forepart  of  the  larynx,  to  as- 
sist respiration,  as  in  the  case  of  quinsey,  &c. 

LA'RYNX  (Anat.)  >^a^vy%,  a  cartilaginous  cavity  which  forms 
the  protuberance  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
commonly  caWeA.  pomuni  Adami,  or  the  head  of  the  trachea 
arleria :  it  is  composed  of  five  cartilages,  namely,  the  Carti- 
lago  thijroides,  the  anterior  and  largest ;  the  Cricoides,  which 
is  the  inferior  and  basis  of  the  rest ;  the  two  Arytenoides, 
the  posterior  and  smallest ;  and  the  Epiglottis,  which  is 
above  all  the  rest.  The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  is 
the  Glottis.  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Human. 
1.  1,  c.  9;  Gal.  de  Usu  Part.  1.  5;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
1.25. 

LASCARS  {Mar.)  Native  Indian  Seamen. 

LASCI'VUS  {Med.)  an  epithet  used  by  Paracelsus  for  the 

Chorea  sancti  viti,  or  St.  Vitus'  Dance, 
LASER  {Bot.)  the  herb  Laserwort. 

LASERPI'TIUM  (^Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  proper, — CoR.  petals 
^ve.— St  AM.  Jilaments  five;  a7ithers  simp]e. — Yjst.  germ 
roundish  ;  sti/les  two  ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
two. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Laserpitium 
latifolium,  Libanotis,  seu  Thapsia,  Broad-leaved  Laser- 
wort. — Laserpitium.  trilobum,  Siler,  Angelica,  Ligusticum, 
seu  Libanotes. — Laserpitium  diffusum,  seu  Panax.  Clus, 
Hist.;  Bauh,  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
Rail  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
LA'SERWORT  {Bot.)  the  Laserpitium  of  Linnseus. 
TO  LASH  {Mar.)  to  bind  or  fasten  any  thing  to  the  ship's 
sides. 

LA'SHERS  {Mar.)  the  ropes  which  bind  fast  the  tackles  and 
breeches  of  the  ordnance  when  they  are  made  fast  with  a 
board. 

LA'SHING  {Mar.)  a  piece  of  rope  used  to  secure  or  fasten 
any  moveable  body  in  a  ship  ;  also  the  act  of  so  fastening 
any  thing. 

LA'SIANTHUS  {Bot.)  the  Goj-donia  lasianthus  of  Linnseus. 
LASIO'STOMA  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4-  Tetran- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

petal  one, — St  am.  Jilaments  ?o\jly  ;  anthers  oblong;  style 

larger  than  the  corolla;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  or- 

biculate ;  seeds  hemispherical. 
Species.    The  single  species  is- a  shrub,  as  the  Lasiosfoma 

Rouhamon. 

LA'SKETS  {Mar)  small  lines  like  loops,  fastened  by  sewing 

them  into  the  bonnets. 
LA'SKING  {Mar.)  a  term  for  a  ship  when  it  sails  neither  by 

the  wind,  nor  straight  before  it,  but  quartering  between  both. 
LAST  {Com.)  a  certain  measure  or  weight,  as  a  last  of  corn, 

equal  to  ten  quarters;  a  last  of  tar,  pitch,  &c.  equal  to 

twelve  barrels. 

Last  {Law)  or  last-court,  a  court  held  in  the  marshes  of 
Kent  by  twenty-four  jurats,  summoned  by  the  bailiff. — 
Last  heir,  he  to  whom  lands  fall  by  escheat,  for  want  of 
lawful  heirs. 

LA'STAGE  {Law)  a  custom  in  some  markets  or  fairs  for 

carrying  things  ;  also  a  duty  paid  for  wares  sold  by  the  last ; 

and  likewise  for  the  ballast  of  a  ship. 
Lastage  {Mar)  the  lading  or  ballast  of  a  ship. 
LATCH  (Mil)  an  old  English  cross-bow. 
LA'TCHES  of  a  clock  {Mech.)  those  parts  which  wind  up 

and  unlock  the  works. 
LA'TCHINGS  {Mar)   loops  formed  on  the  line  that  is 

served  to  the  head  of  the  bonnet,  to  connect  it  with  the  foot 

of  the  sail. 

LATEE'N  sails  {Mar.)  in  French  voiles  latines,  triangular 
sails  frequently  used  by  xebecs,  polacres,  settees,  and. 
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other  vessels  navigated  in  the  Mediterranean.— Za/efiK- 
i/ard,  a  long  yard  on  which  the  lateen-sail  is  extended. 
LA'TENT  heat  {Phil.)  that  which  is  insensible,  inactive,  or 
dormant. 

LA'TERA  (ArchceoL)  sidesmen,  or  assistants. 

LATERA'L  (Anat.)  from  latus,  the  side  ;  an  epithet  for  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  side,  as — Lateral  sinusses,  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  sinus  of  the  dura  mnter. 

Lateral  operation  [Surg.)  a  mode  of  operating  or  cutting 
for  the  stone. 

Lateral  equation  (Algeb.)  an  equation  which  has  but  one 
root,  whereas  a  quadratic  equation  has  two,  a  cube  equa- 
tion three  roots,  &c. 

LA'TERAN  (Ecc.)  a  council,  so  called  from  the  place  where 
it  was  held  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 

LATE'RCULUM  (Ant.)  a  list  of  all  the  officers  in  the  em- 
pire.   Tertull.  Adv.  Valentin,  c.  29  ;  Pancirol.  Nat.  Dignit.  j 
Imp.  Orient,  c.  95.  i 

LA'TERE  {Ecc.)  a  latere,  i.  e.  by  the  side;  an  epithet  given  ! 
to  the  legates  which  the  pope  sends  to  the  courts  of  foreign 
princes. 

LATERI'TIOUS  {Med.)  from  later,  a  brick  ;  an  epithet  for 
a  brick-like  sediment  occasionally  found  in  the  urine  of 
persons  affected  with  a  fever. 

LATH  {Mason.)  a  thin  piece  of  wood  which  is  nailed  to  the 
beams  of  a  ceiling,  to  receive  the  plaster. 

LATHE  {Mech.)  an  engine  used  in  turning  wood. 

Lathe  {ArchceoL)  a  division  in  a  county,  containing  three  or 
more  hundreds.  Leg.  Ediv.  Conjess.  c.  35,  apud  Brompton. 
— Lathe-reeve,  an  officer  in  the  Saxon  government  who  had 
authority  over  the  third  part  of  the  county,  whose  juris- 
diction was  called  a  tithing. 

LATHR.-E'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14-  Didi/namia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Sr AM. Jilamoils  four;  anthers  obtuse. — PiST.ger?H 
globose  ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  nodding. — Per.  capsule 
roundish  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.    The  species  are,  the — Lnthrcea  clandestina,  seu 
Dentarea. — Lalhrofa jjhelijpoea, seu  Orobanche, — Lathrcea 
aubletiim,  seu  Auhletum. — Lathrcea  squamaria,  seu  Squa- 
viaria,  Great  Toothwort,  &c.   Clus.  Hist. ;  Bauh.\Hist. ; 
Bank,  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist. ;  Tourn.  hist. 
LATHREE'VE  {ArchceoL)  vide  Lathe. 
LA'THYRIS  {Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  lathyris  oi  Linnaeus. 
LATHYRO'IDES  {Bot.)  the  Orobus  lathyroides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LA'THYRUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4?  Dccandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  Stam.  filaments  diadelphous;  anthers 
roundish. — PiST.  germ  compressed;  style  erect;  stigma 
villose. — Per.  legume  long  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — La- 
thi/rus  ciphaca,    Aphaca  vicia,   seu  Elatine. — Lathy rus 
n  'issolia,  seu  Nissolia,  Crimson  Lathyrus,  or  Grass  Vetch. 
— Lathyrus  sativus,  seu  Ervum,  Common  Lathyrus,  or 
Blue  Chickling  Vetch,  &c.  &c.    But  the — Lathyrus  hir-  i 
sutus.   Hairy  Lathyrus. — Lathyrus  pratensis.   Meadow  i 
Lathyrn.s. — Lathyrus  sylvestris,  Wild  Lathyrus,  or  Nar-  j 
row-leaved  Everlasting  Pea,   &c.  &c.  are  perennials. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Llist. ;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn. 
Inst. 

Lathyrus  is  also  the  Orobus  tuberosus. 
LATIBULUM  {Med.)  the  fomes,  or  hidden  matter  of  infec- 
tious diseases. 

LATfCLA'VIUM  {Ant.)  a  badge  of  distinction  for  the 
Roman  senators,  which  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  a 
bfoad  stripe  of  purple,  studded  with  nails.    It  was  distin- 


guished from  the  Augusticlavium  by  the  diflPerence  in  the 
breadth  of  this  stripe.  He  who  wore  the  Laticlavium  was 
denominated  Laticlavius.  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  26  ;  Cassiod. 
Var.  1.  4,  c.  14;  Turneb.  Adver.  1.  1,  c.  2 ;  Ferrar.  de  Re 
Vest.  1.  1,  c.  3. 
LATIN/E/m>  {Ant.)  vide  Ferice. 

LA'TION  {Nat.)  the  translation  or  motion  of  a  natural  body 

from  one  place  to  another. 
LATI'SSIMUS  dorsi  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of  the 
arm,  which  is  so  called  because,  from  its  great  size,  it  covers 
the  whole  back. 
LATITAT  {Lair)  a  writ  whereby  all  men  in  personal  actions 

are  called  originally  to  the  King's  Bench.  F.N.B.  78. 
LATITUDE  {Geog.)  the  distance  of  a  place  from  the 
Equator  reckoned  on  an  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted 
between  the  place.  The  latitude  is  either  North  or  South. 
North  Lacitude  is  that  which  falls  in  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere.— South  Latitude,  that  which  falls  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  equal  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  pole  above  the  horizon. — The  Difference  of 
Latitude  is  the  nearest  distance  between  the  parallels  of 
latitude  of  two  places. — The  Parallels  of  Latitude  are 
small  circles  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  Equator,  so  called 
because  they  show  the  latitude  of  places,  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  meridian. — Middle  Latitude,  the  middle  point 
between  any  two  latitudes. 
Latitude  {Mar.)  the  distance  of  a  ship  from  the  Equator, 
either  North  or  South,  counted  on  the  Merldla!"n,  so  that 
if  a  ship  sail  towards  the  Equator,  she  is  said  To  depress 
tlie  Pule;  but  if  she  sail  from  it  To  raise  the  Pole  ;  and 
the  way  which  she  gains  in  sailing  from  it  is  termed  her 
Difference  of  Latitude. 
Latitude  {Astron.)  of  a  star  or  planet  is  its  distance  froni 
the  Ecliptic,  being  an  arc  of  a  Circle  of  Latitude  reckoned 
from  the  Ecliptic  towards  the  Pole,  North  for  the  Northern 
Latitude,  and  South  for  the  Southern  Latitude. —  Circle  of 
Latitude  is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  Ecliptic  and  consequently  perpendicular  to  it. — 
The  Latitude  of  the  Moon,  or  any  other  planet,  is  called 
North  ascending  or  descending,  South  descending  or 
ascending,  heliocentric  or  geocentric. —  North  ascending 
Latitude  of  the  Moon,  S^-c.  proceeds  from  the  ascending 
node  towards  her  northern  limit  or  greatest  elongation. — 
North  descending  Latitude  is  when  she  returns  from  her 
northern  limits  to  the  descending  node. — Soutli  descending 
Latitude  is  when  she  proceeds  from  the  descending  node 
towards  her  southern  limit. — South  ascending  Latitude  is 
when  she  returns  from  her  southern  limit  towards  her 
ascending  node. — Heliocentric  Latitude,  the  latitude  of  the 
planet  as  it  would  appear  from  the  sun. — Geocentric  Lati- 
tude its  latitude  as  seen  from  the  earth. — Parallax  of  Lati- 
tude, vide  Parallax.— Refraction  of  Latitude,  vide  Refrac- 
tion. 

LATITUDINA'RIANS  {Ecc.)    another  name  for  free- 
thinkers in  matters  of  religion. 
LATO'MIA  {Ant.)  signified  literally  a  stone  quarry,  but 
was  also  taken  for  a  prison  under  ground,  a  dungeon.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  1.  5,  c.  55 ;  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  32 ;  Liv. 
1.  32,  c.  26  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic. ;  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Lect.  I.  17, 
c.  9;  Turneb.  Adv.  1.  14,  c.  7  ;  Bud.  in  Pandect.  8;c. 
LA'TRO  {A7it.)  a  hired  soldier;  one  of  the  emperor's  guards. 
Plant.  Mil.  act  1,  seen.  1,  v.  75 ;  Serv.  in  yEn.  1.  12,  v.  7  ; 
Fest  de  Verb.  Si^nif. 
LATRUNCULA'TOR  {Archceol.)  a  judge  of  the  assizes  or 
sessions. 

LA'TTER-MATH  {Agric.)  a  second  mowing  of  grass. 
LA'TTICE  {Her.)  vide  Treilee. 

LA'TTICED  {Bot.)  cancellatus,  an  epithet  for  the  invoiucre 

in  Atractylis  cancellata,  and  for  the  capsule  of  the  Lily- 
LATUS  Rectum  {Conic)  the  same  as  the  Parameter,  [yide 
Parameter']— Latus  transversum  of  an  Hyperbola  is  a  right 
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line  lying  between  the  two  vertices  of  the  opposite  sec- 
tions, or  that  part  of  the  common  axis  which  is  between 
the  vertices  of  the  upper  and  lower  cone. — Latus primariutn^ 
is  a  right  line  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the  section  of 
a  cone  and  within  it  being  parallel  to  the  base.  _ 

L A'VA  {Min.)  a  stream  of  liquid  minerals  flowing  out  of 
the  crater,  or  hollow  of  burning  mountains. 

LAVA'NDULA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didy 
namia,  Order  1  Gijmnospermia. 

Generic  Character'.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  pe- 
tal one. — St  AM.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  small. — Pxst. 
germ  four-parted ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  four. 

^cies.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Lavandula 
■spica.  Common  Lavender.  —  Lavandula  Stoechas,  seu 
Stcechas,  French  Lavender. — Lavandula  carnosa,  Nepeta, 
seu  Katu,  Thick-leaved  Lavender.  But  Lavandida 
multifida,  Canary  Lavender,  is  annual.  Clus.  Hist. ; 
Bau'h.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.;  RaiiHist,;  2'ourn.  List. 
Lavandula  is  also  a  species  of  Verbena. 
LA'VARET  (Ich.)  or  Gwiniad,  a  fish  of  the  salmon  kind, 

the  Salmo  lavaretus  of  Linnaeus,  which,  in  spawning  time, 

approaches  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  immense  shoals,  and  in 

a  column  with  a  leader  at  their  head. 
LAVATE'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mona- 

delphia.  Order  6  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  double. — CoR.  ■petals 
five. —  Stam.  filaments  numerous;  anthers  uniform. — 
PisT.  germ  orbicular ;  style  short ;  stigmas  several. — 
Per.  capsule  orbicular;  solitary. 
Species,    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — La- 
vatera,  seu  Malva,  Tree  Lavatera  or  Mallow. — Lavatera 
Mia,  seu  Althea,  Downy-leaved  Lavatera. — Lavatera 
tJiuringiaca,  Great-flowered  Lavatera.    But  the — Zar«- 
^era  cre/fcfl,  Cretan  Lavatera. — Lavatera  trimestris,  Com- 
mon Lavatera,  are  annuals.    Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park,  Theat. 
Bot.;  RaiiHist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Lavatera  is  also  the  name  of  the  Sida  Ahutiloides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LAVA'TIO  {Ant.)  a  vessel  for  washing  any  thing,  Ulp. 

1.  25,  ff.  de  Auro.  S,-c. 
LAVA'TION  {Min.)  the  washing  and  cleansing  of  metals. 
LA'VATORY  {Min.)  a  place  in  Peru  and  Chili  where  gold 

is  got  from  the  earth  by  means  of  washing. 
LAUCA'NIA  (Anat.)  xavkhvU,  the  oesophagus  or  gullet. 
LAU'DABLE  Matter  (Surg.)  matter  of  a  wound  which  is 

natural  and  has  no  bad  quality. 
LAU'DANUM  {Chem.)  tinctura  opii,  a  medicine  extracted 

out  of  the  purer  part  of  opium ;  so  called  from  its  laudable 

qualities. 

LAUDA'RE  {Archcsol.)  to  advise  or  persuade.    Leg.  Edw. 

Confess,  c.  39,  apud  Brompton. 
LAUDA'TIO  {Atit.)  a  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  a  de- 
ceased friend.    Cic.  de  Orat.  \.  2,  c.  84;  Dioni/s.  1.  5; 

Senec.  Epist.  2;  Plin.  1.  2.  ep.  1;   Suet.  Jug.  c.  10; 

Pint,  in  Fab.  ;  Appian  Bell.  civ.  1.  1. 
LAUDICCE'NI  {A}it.)  persons  who  were  hired  to  shout  the 

applauses  of  public  speakers  or  performers.    Plin.  1.  2, 

epist.  13  ;  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  42. 
LAUDS  {Mus.)  a  name  for  the  praises  read  or  sung  last, 

either  at  morning  or  evening  service  in  the  Romish 

church. 

LA'UDUM  {Latv)  the  decisive  sentence  or  award  of  an 
arbitrator. 

TO  LAVE  a  Design  {Paint.)  to  do  over  a  picture  with  wash. 
TO  LAVEE'R  {Mar.)  to  steer  a  ship,  sometimes  one  way 

and  sometimes  another. 
LA'VENDER  {Bot.)  the  Lavandula  of  Linnaeus,  a  sweet 

scenting  shrub. 


LAVE'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  St/ngenesia, 
Order  1  Polt/gamia  Aiqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
— Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
oblong;  style  filiform;  stigmas  flattish. — Per.  none; 
seeds  subclavate. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Lavenia  decum- 
bens,  Cotula,  seu  Tanacetum. — Lavenia  erecta,  seu  Pu 
Tumha. 

LA'VER  {Bot.)  an  aquatic  plant,  which  is  called  <rm  by 

Dioscorides.    Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  154;  Plin.  1.  26,  c.  8. 
Layer  {Mech.)  a  vessel  to  wash  in. 

LA'VER-BREAD  {Cook.)  a  sort  of  bread  made  of  a  sea 

plant  called  Sea  Laver-Wort. 
LAUGE'RI A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one. — Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  long. — Pist. 
germ  subovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  headed. — Per. 
drupe  roundish  ;  seed  nut  two  cleft. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Largeria  odorata, 
seu  Edechia,  SfC. 

LAUGIERIA  {Bot.)  the  Laugeria  of  Linnaeus. 

LAU'NCE-FISII  {Ich.)  or  Sand-Launce,  the  Ammodytes  of 
LinnjEus,  a  sea  fish,  which  buries  itself  on  the  recess  of 
the  tides  a  foot  deep  in  the  sand.  In  fine  weather  it  rolls 
itself  up,  and  lifts  its  nose  just  above  the  sand.  It  is  the 
prey  of  other  rapacious  fish,  and  is  generally  used  for  baits. 

LAUNCH  {Mar.)  a  particular  kind  of  boat  which  is  very 
useful  in  under-running  the  cables  of  different  ships  that 
are  fastened  across  each  other. —  To  Launch  a  ship,  to  put 
her  out  of  dock,  and  convey  her  into  the  water. — Launch 
Ho  I  the  order  to  let  go  the  top  rope  after  any  top  mast  is 
fidded, — Launching  Planks,  planks  filled  in  the  slip  on  each 
side  for  the  purpose  of  launching  the  ship. 

LAU'NDER  {Min.)  a  term  in  the  tinworks  for  a  trench  in 
the  floor  to  let  the  water  run  away  while  the  ore  sinks  to 
the  bottom, 

LAU'REATE  {Polit.)  or  poet  laureate,  a  title  given  to  the 
King's  poet. 

LAUREA'TION  (Cms.)  another  name  for  conferring  degrees 
in  the  Scotch  universities,  because  garlands  were  bestowed 
on  the  candidates  after  the  manner  of  the  laurel  crowns 
among  the  ancients. 

LAUREA'TUS  (Ant.)  from  laurus,  the  laurel,  crowned  with 
laurel  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  letters  which  victorious 
generals  sent  to  the  senate  giving  an  account  of  their 
successes;  also  to  the  lictors  who  attended,  crowned  with 
laurel,  at  the  triumphs. 

LAU'REL  {Bot.)  the  Laurus  of  Linnaeus, — Laurel  Spurge, 
the  Daphne  laureola. 

LAURENTA'LIA  {Anat.)  vide  Larentalia. 

LAURE'NTIA  {Bot.)  the  Lobelia  laureniia  of  Linnaeus. 

LAURE'OLA  {Bot.)  the  Cestruni  laurifioUum  of  Linnaeus. 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Pluk,  Almag. 

LAU'RETS  (Num.)  a  name  given  to  gold  coins  of  King 
James,  because  he  first  substituted  the  laurel  for  the  crown 
on  his  head. 

LAURE'STINE  {Bot.)  vide  Laurustinus. 

LAURIFO'LIA  {Bot.)  the  Garcinia  mangostana  of  Linnaeus, 
Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Raii  Hist. 

LAURO-AFFI'NIS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Camocladia. 

LAURO-CE'RASUS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  Pmnus. 

LAU'RUS  {Bot.)  in  the  Greek  i'ciq>v^,  in.Engli.'^h,  Laurel,  or 
Bay-Tree,  so  called,  according  to  Isidor,  from  laus,  praise, 
because  it  was  the  emblem  of  praise  or  honour.  This  plant 
was  beloved  by,  and  sacred  to,  Apollo,  as  we  learn  from 
the  poets. 

Theocrit.  epig.  1 .  v.  3. 
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Virgil.  Eclog.  7,  v.  61. 

Populus  AlcidcB  gratissima,  vitis  laccho, 
Formos(E  myrtus  Veneri,  sua  laurea  Phxbo. 

which  Ovid  attributes  to  the  love  that  Apollo  bore  for 
Daphne,  whom  he  changed  into  a  laurel.    Prophets  and 
poets  were  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  temples  of  Apollo, 
and  also  ate  of  its  leaves  in  order  to  get  a  prophetic  spirit. 
Hesiod.  Theogon, 

Virg.  JEn.  1.  3,  v.  79. 

Rex  Anim,  Rei  idem  haminum,  'Phcehique  Sacerdos 
Vittis  et  sacra  redimitus  tempora  lauro 
Occurrit. 

Lycoj}hron.  v.  6. 

AAA    aiTTTiToi  y^iu.(s-a  TtUfXjf/jiyyi  fietii 

Hor.  1.  3,  od.  4,  v.  19. 

 vt  premerer  sacra 

Lauroque,  collataque  myrto. 

Tibull.  1.  2,  eleg.  5,  v.  63. 

Vera  cono  ;  sic  usque  sacras  innoxia  lauros 
Vescav, 

Therefore  the  laurel  was  called  (ji/xvtikoii  <puTcv,  to  which 
Claudian  alludes : 

Claud,  de  Rapt.  Proserp.  1.  2,  v,  109. 

  Venturi  pr<cscia  laurus. 

and  happy  omens  were  drawn  from  the  noise  which  it 
made  in  the  fire;  but  when  it  made  no  noise  it  was 
reckoned  unlucky. 
Tibull.  1.  2,  eleg.  5,  v.  81. 

Et  succensa  sacris  crepitet  bene  laurea Jiammis, 

Omine  quofelix,  et  sacer  annus  eat ; 
At  laurus  bona  signa  dedit :  gaudete  coloni ; 

Distendet  spicis  horrea  plena  Ceres, 

Prop.  1.  2,  eleg.  21,  v.  36. 

Et  tacet  extincto  laurus  adustafoco. 

Lucret.  1.  6,  v.  15. 

Nec  res  ulla  magus,  quam  Phxbi  Delphica 
Laurus  tei-ribili  sonitu Jiamjna  crepitante  cremutur. 

The  laurel  designated  victory,  and  was  always  used  in  all 
triumphs. 

Hor.  1.  2,  od.  1,  V.  15. 

Cui  laurus  (eternos  honores, 
Dalmatico  peperit  triumpho. 

whence  it  was  called  triumphalis. 
Tibull.  1.  2,  eleg.  5,  v.  5. 

Ipse  tr'iumphali  devinctiis  tempora  lauro. 

Theophrast.  1.  2,  c.  11;  Cces.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3;  Dionys. 
1.  2  ;  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  30 ;  Phd.  in  Rom.;  Apul.  Met.  1.  4.; 
Tacit.  Hist.  1. 3  ;  Athen.  1.  4 ;  Dio.  1.  53 ;  Obseq.  de  Prodig. 
c.  123  ;  Zonar.  1.2;  Cassian.  Bass,  in  Eclog.  et  Georg.  1.  2, 
0.  3  ;  Nardiu.  Rom.  Vet.  1.  6,  c.  13. 
Laurus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  9 
Enneandria,  Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  none. — CoR.  petals  six. — Stam. 
Jilaments  nine ;  anthers  growing  on  each  side  of  the 
filament. — Pist.  germ  subovate;  style  simple;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  drupe  oval ;  seed  nut  oval. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Laurus 
cinnamonum,  seu  Cassia,  Cinnamon  Tree.  —  Laurus 
cassia,  seu  Canella,  Wild  Cinnamon  Tree. — Laurus 
camphora,  seu  Camphora,  Camphire  Tree.  —  Laurus 
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culilaban,  seu  Cortex. — Laurus  chloroxylon,  seu  Chlo' 
roxylon,  Jamaica  Laurel. —  Laurus   nobilis.  Common 

Sweet  Bay. — Laurus fcetens,  Madeira  Laurel,  or  Til.  

Laurus  Fersea,  seu  Persea,   Alligator  Pear. — Laurus 

borbonia,  seu  Borbonia,  Broad-leaved  Carolina  Bay.  

Laurus  sassafras.  Sassafras,  seu  Camus,  Sassafras  Tree. 
&c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bol. ;  Raii  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

LAURUSTI'NUS  (Bot.)  Laurestine,  the  Vibernum  tinus  of 
Linnaeus  is  called  by  Gerarde  the  Wild  Bay-Tree.  The 
word  literally  signifies  Small  Laurel,  from  the  Greek  Wxc;, 
small. 

LAW  (Ant.)  vide  Le.v. 

Law,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  is  taken  for  any  rule  of 
action  ;  but,  in  its  limited  sense,  as  respects  the  conduct 
of  men  in  civil  society,  it  is  defined  to  be  "  A  rule  of  con- 
duct prescribed  by  the  Supreme  power  in  a  state  com- 
manding what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong, 
which  is  otherwise  called  municipal  laiv.  The  Law  of 
England  is  usually  divided  into  the  Common  Law,  Statute 
Law,  Civil  Law,  and  Canon  Law. 

Common  Laiv.  The  Common  Law  is  the  most  ancient 
and  general  law  of  the  realm,  being  common  to  the 
whole  Kingdom  at  large ;  it  comprehends  either  the 
customs  general  and  particular,  otherwise  called  leges 
non  scriptcB,  i.  e.  the  unwritten  law  ;  or  such  statutes  as 
were  passed  before  Time  of  Memory,  i.  e.  before  the 
time  of  Richard  I,  which  is  the  legal  limitation  of  the 
Time  of  Memory. 

Statute  Laiv.  The  Statute  Law,  leges  scriptcs,  i.  e.  written 
laws,  comprehend  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  by 
the  consent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  since  or 
within  the  Time  of  Memory,  i.  e.  since  the  reign  of 
Richard  I. 

Civil  Law.  The  Civil  Law  originally  signified  that  law 
which  every  particular  nation  established  for  itself, 
now  called  the  Municipal  Law ;  the  term  Civil  Law 
being  chiefly  applied  to  that  law  which  the  old  Romans 
used,  which  has  been  collected  and  digested  inttj  a 
body  consisting  of  different  parts ;  namely,  the  Insti- 
tutes, the  Digests,  and  the  New  Code.  [vide  Civil 
Law'] 

Canon  Law.  The  Canon  Law  consists  of  rules  drawn 
from  Scripture,  from  the  ancient  Fathers,  the  ordinance 
of  councils,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Pope.  It  consists 
of  two  parts ;  namely,  the  Decrees,  which  are  eccle- 
siastical constitutions  made  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  ; 
and  the  Decretals,  which  are  canonical  epistles  written 
by  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  for  determining 
matters  of  controversy,  which  have  the  authority  of 
law.  To  these  divisions  of  general  Law  might  be  added 
others,  as  the — Crown  Laiv,  comprehending  the  prero- 
gative and  pleas  of  the  Crown,  &c. — Forest  Law. — Law 
of  Arms,  War,  and  Chivalry,  Law  of  Merchants,  &c. 

Law  may  be  considered,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  under  the  three  general  heads  of  Civil  Rights  or 
Interests  ;  Wrongs,  or  Injuries ;  and  Pursuit  of  Reliefs, 
or  Remedies  applicable  to  those  wrongs. 

Civil  Rights,  or  Interests. 

Rights  are  either  personal  or  real.— Personal  Rights  are 
those  which  immediately  concern  the  persons  them- 
selves.— Real  Rights  are  those  rights  which  they  have 
in  things.  .7 
Personal  Rights. 

Persons  are  distinguished  into  natural,  and  civil  or  politic; 
i.  e.  bodies  corporate. 

Rights  of  Natural  Persons, 
The  rights  of  natural  persons  are  either  absolute  or  reja- 
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live.— Absolute  rights  of  Persons  are  the  interests  which 
every  person  has  in  himself,  i.  e.  in  the  safety  and  free- 
dom of  his  person,  in  his  name,  reputation,  &c. — Rela- 
tive rights  of  persons  are  such  as  respect  their  relative 
condition,  which  are  of  three  kinds ;  namely,  political, 
economical,  and  civil. 

Political  Rights  of  Persons. 
The  political  rights  of  persons  are  such  as  respect  the 
King,  the  Magistrate,  and  the  People. 

The  Rights  of  the  King. 

The  Rights  of  the  King  are  such  as  respect  his  title,  prero- 
gative, government,  and  Family. 

King's  Title.  The  King's  title  is  his  right  to  the  succes- 
sion, which  is  hereditary ;  and,  as  the  King,  inlaw,  never 
dies,  his  accession  to  the  throne  takes  place  immediately 
on  the  of  the  reigning  King.  _  , 

King's  Prerogative.  The  King's  Prerogative  is  the  special 
pre-eminence  which  he  has  above  and  over  all  other 
persons,  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
King  are  either  substantial  or  incidental.  The  substantial 
prerogatives  are  those  which  are  the  positive  and  sub- 
stantial parts  of  the  royal  character.  The  incidental  are 
such  as  always  bear  a  relation  to  something  distinct 
from  the  King's  person.  The  prerogative  comprehends 
all  that  relates  to  the  King's  character  and  dignity,  his 
royal  authority,  revenue,  and  family.  In  respect  to  the 
King's  character,  the  law  ascribes  to  him  the  attribute 
of  sovereignty  and  absolute  perfection.  Rex  (says 
Bracton)  est  vicarius,  et  minister  Dei  in  terra,  &c. ;  and 
according  to  an  ancient  fundamental  maxim  in  law, 
"  The  King  can  do  no  wrong."  .  The  King's  Authority  re- 
spects either  foreign  nations,  or  domestic  government. 
In  the  first  case,  the  King  has  the  sole  power  of  sending 
ambassadors,  making  treaties,  declaring  war,  concluding 
peace,  granting  letters  of  marque,  &c.  In  respect  to 
domestic  government,  the  King's  prerogatives  are  of 
a  civil,  military  or  maritime,  and  ecclesiastical  nature. 
The  King  is  held  in  law  to  be  the  fountain,  both  of  law 
and  justice,  being  the  general  conservator  of  the  peace 
of  the  Kingdom  ;  whence  not  only  all  laws,  to  have  the 
force  of  laws,  must  have  the  Royal  Assent  [vide  Assent'\ ; 
but  all  jurisdictions  of  courts  are  either  mediately  or 
immediately  derived  from  the  crown ;  their  proceedings 
run  in  the  King's  name,  pass  under  his  seal,  and  are 
executed  by  his  officers.  The  King  is  likewise  the 
fountain  of  all  honour,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal, 
being  the  disposer  of  all  offices,  and  the  grantor  of  spe- 
cial privileges  to  private  individuals.  To  the  above 
might  be  added  numerous  other  prerogatives,  as  that 
of  coining  money,  establishing  marts,  regulating  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  In  a  military  and  maritime  sense, 
the  King  is  generalissimo,  or  the  first  in  military  com- 
mand in  the  whole  kingdom,  having  the  sole  power  of 
raising  fleets  and  armies,  building  and  maintaining  forts, 
of  appointing  ports  and  havens,  &c.  In  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal character,  the  King  is  considered,  by  the  law  of 
England,  the  supreme  head  and  governor  of  the  na- 
tional church,  to  whom  it  solely  belongs  to  convene, 
prorogue,  restrain,  regulate,  and  dissolve  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal synods,  or  convocations,  &c. 

King^s  Government.  The  King's  Government  compre- 
hends jura  potestatis,  the  rights  of  dominion ;  namely, 
the  choice  of  Councils,  and  the  making  of  laws.  The 
King's  councils  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  Among 
the  ordinary,  the  principal  is  the  Privy  Council,  the 
members  of  which  are  called  Privy-Councillors ;  to  this 
may  be  added  the  Courts  of  Law,  Courts  Martial,  &c. 
The  extraordinary  are  either  secular  or  ecclesiastical. 
The  principal  secular  council  is  the  Supreme  Court  of 
VOL.  ir. 


Parliament,  which  especially  assists  the  King  in  the 
making  of  laws,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.  The  ecclesiastical  councils  are  the  two 
Houses  of  Convocation,  Upper  and  Lower. 

King's  Revenue.  The  King's  Revenue,  census  regalis,  is 
either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal.  The  ecclesiastical  part 
of  the  King's  revenue  consists  of  the  corrodies  from 
bishoprics,  tenths  and  first  fruits  from  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, &c.  besides  occasional  subsidies  from  the  clergy  in 
convocation.  His  temporal  revenue  is  either  extraordi- 
nary orordinary.  The  extraordinary  revenue  comprehends 
hidage,  cornage,  scutage,  aids,  grants  from  Parliament, 
&c.;  his  ordinary  revenue  are  rents  and  demesnes,  either 
ancient  or  acquired,  by  dissolution,  surrender,  exchange^ 
&c. ;  special  purveyance  ;  prisage ;  customs  ;  bona  va- 
cantia, as  waifs,  strays,  &c. ;  bona  conjiscata ;  Royal 
Fish  ;  Royal  Escheat ;  Royal  Mines  ;  Fees  of  the  Seal ; 
Fines  upon  original  writs,  for  misdemeanors,  fines  on 
vills,  townships,  &c.;  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  &c. 

King's  Family.  Of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Queen  is  the 
most  considerable  branch,  who  is  either  queen  regnant, 
i.  e.  reigning  in  her  own  right ;  queen  conso7i,  the  wife 
of  the  reigning  King ;  or  queen  dowager,  or  widow  of 
the  King.  The  Queen  regnant  has  the  same  powers, 
rights,  dignities,  &c.  as  the  King,  and  her  husband  is 
to  her  a  subject  in  the  same  manner  as  the  queen  con- 
sort is  to  the  King :  but  the  Queen  Consort  and  the 
Queen  Dowager  have  both  of  them  peculiar  privileges 
in  point  of  prerogative  and  revenue,  which  distinguish 
them  eminently  from  all  other  subjects.  The  next  in 
consideration  to  them  is  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown 
and  his  Royal  Consort,  as  also  the  Princess  Royal,  who 
are  in  an  especial  manner  regarded  by  the  laws ;  it 
being  as  much  treason  to  conspire  their  death,  or  offer 
any  violence  to  their  persons,  as  to  conspire  the  death 
of  the  King,  or  offer  the  Queen  any  violence.  The 
remaining  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  have  also  cer- 
tain privileges,  or  distinctions,  conferred  upon  them, 
which  sufficiently  set  them  above  the  class  of  ordinary 
subjects. 

Rights  of  the  Magistrates. 

All  subordinate  magistracy  is  derived  from  the  King.  It 
is  divided  into  temporal  or  ecclesiastical. 

l^emporal  or  Civil  Magistrates.  Civil  magistrates  are  such 
as  have  a  civil  power  with  jurisdiction,  and  such  as  have 
it  without  jurisdiction.  The  first  of  these  comprehend 
judges  and  judicial  officers,  together  with  the  places  or 
tribunals  where  they  administer  justice,  which  are  called 
courts;  and  the  right  by  which  they  exercise  that  power 
is  called  jurisdiction.  Courts  are  distinguished  into 
Courts  of  Record  and  Courts  not  of  Record.  Courts  of 
Record  are  supreme,  superior,  and  inferior.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  which  has  the 
privilege  of  dispensing  law,  as  well  as  the  power,  together 
with  the  King,  of  making  or  altering  laws.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  King  at 
their  head,  form,  in  their  political  capacity,  what  is  de- 
nominated the  English  Constitution ;  and  that  this  court 
is  invested  by  law  with  privileges  which  belong  to  no 
other.  The  principal  of  these  privileges  are  privilege  of 
speech,  for  the  freedom  of  debate ;  and  the  privilege  of 
their  person,  or  freedom  from  arrest,  which,  in  a  peer, 
by  privilege  of  his  peerage,  is  for  ever  sacred  and  in- 
violable :  in  a  commoner,  the  privilege  of  parliament 
continues  forty  days  after  every  prorogation  and  forty 
days  before  the  next  appointed  meeting.  Moreover,  to 
assault  a  member  of  either  house,  or  his  menial  servant, 
particularly  while  on  his  way  to  the  house,  is  a  high 
contempt  or  breach  of  privilege.  Of  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior courts,  a  further  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 
It 
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Magistrates  xuithout  jurisdiction,  otherwise  called  ministerial 
^cers,  are  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  who  is  the  Con- 
serrator  of  the  Peace  of  the  County,  and  executes  the 
Process  of  the  King's  Courts ;  Coroners,  who  have 
principally  to  do  with  pleas  of  the  Crown,  or  such 
wherein  the  King  is  more  immediately  concerned ;  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  ;  Mayors  of  Corporations  ;  Heads  and 
Governors  of  Colleges,  &c. ;  Constables ;  Ballifts  of 
Liberties;  Serjeants  of  Mace,  &c. ;  all  of  whom,  though 
they  have  no  direct  jurisdiction,  have  a  sort  of  mixtttm 
imperiim,  and  can  demand  subjection  from  others  within 
the  precincts  and  extents  of  office  assigned  to  them. 

Ecclesiastical  Magistrates.  Ecclesiastical  magistrates  are 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates have  either  jurisdiction  previously  annexed  to 
their  office,  as  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Archdeacons ; 
or  they  have  their  jurisdiction  by  delegation,  as  Chan- 
cellors, Officials,  Surrogates,  Vicars-Generals,  Guardians 
of  the  Spiritualities,  &c.  The  extraordinary  magistrates 
are  those  who  are  appointed  by  the  King's  commission 
for  hearing  and  determining  matters  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature,  as  in  matters  of  adultery,  fornication,  incest,  &c.  ; 
in  matters  of  coercion,  as  excommunication,  &c ;  in 
matters  of  interest,  as  testaments,  administrations,  ma- 
trimony, divorce,  tithes,  dilapidations,  institutions,  sus- 
pensions, &c. ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  power  of 
visiting  corporations,  hospitals,  colleges,  &c.  The 
courts  belonging  to  these  magistrates  are  styled  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts,  or  Courts  Christian,  of  whicii,  the  Court 
of  Audience,  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  the  Court  of 
Arches,  belong  to  the  Archbishop;  the  several  Consis- 
tories and  Chanceries,  &c.  to  the  Bishop. 

Rights  of  the  Subject. 

The  rights  of  the  subject  are  special  or  general.  The 
o-eneral  rights  are  such  as  belong  to  all  without  distinction, 
and  consist  of  the  rights  of  duty  and  the  rights  of  pri- 
vilege.—  The  rights  of  didij  are  towards  the  King  as  su- 
preme, and  to  all  subordinate  magistrates.  To  the  King 
himself  are  due  from  the  people,  first,  reverence,  honour, 
fidelity,  and  subjection,  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  allegiance,  the  extent  of  which  is  declared,  and  assur- 
ance thereof  is  given,  by  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy. Secondly,  payments  of  all  rights,  dues,  customs, 
&c.  which  by  the  Common  Law,  or  Act  of  Parliament,  are 
to  be  made  to  him.  The  rights  belonging  to  subordinate 
magistrates  are  respect  and  a  just  subjection,  according 
to  their  place  and  authority. — Rights  of  Privilege  to 
Subjects  are  those  of  protection  in  their  lives,  liberties, 
and  estates,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Special  Rights  of  Subjects.  The  special  rights  of  subjects 
depend  upon  their  relation,  condition,  and  rank.  Sub- 
jects, in  resjject  to  their  relation,  are  natural-born  sub- 
jects, aliens,  and  denizens  ;  in  respect  to  their  condition, 
clergy  and  laitj';  in  respect  to  their  rank,  nobility  and 
commonalty. — Natural-bom  subjects  are  such  as  are  born 
within  the  allegiance  of  the  King,  that  is,  within  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  England,  who  owe  a  perpetual 
allegiance  to  the  King  whether  they  are  at  home  or 
abroad. — Aliens  are  such  as  are  born  out  of  the  King's 
dominions,  whose  allegiance  is  local  and  temporary, 
continuing  only  while  they  remain  within  his  dominions 
and  under  his  protection. — Denizens  are  aliens  born, 
who  have  obtained  ex  donatione  legis,  letters  patent  to 
make  them  English  subjects.  Neither  the  alien  nor  the 
denizen  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  natural-born 
subjects.  An  alien  cannot  purchase  or  acquire  lands  or 
estates  for  his  own  use,  but  he  may  acquire  a  property 
in  goods,  money,  and  other  estates.  A  denizen  may 
take  lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  which  an  alien  may 
not ;  but  he  cannot  take  by  inheritance  :  neither  can  he 


become  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  or  Parliament ; 
nor  hold  any  offices,  grants,  &c. ;  nor  is  he  excused  from 
paying  the  aliens'  duty  and  some  other  mercantile 
duties.  To  these  might  be  added  a  fourth  class  of 
subjects,  namely,  those  who  become  naturalized  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  puts  them  into  a  condition  very 
similar  to  that  of  denizens. — The  Clergi/  comprehend  all 
who  are  in  Holy  Orders  and  in  Ecclesiastical  offices, 
who,  by  reason  of  their  vocation,  are  exempted  from  all 
personal  service,  as  that  of  serving  on  a  jury,  or  filling 
any  temporal  office.  On  the  same  ground,  clergymen 
are  disabled  from  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  from  following  any  secular  trade  or  calling,  as 
that  of  farming  and  the  like.  The  clergy  are  distin- 
guished into  different  degrees,  as  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  Archdeacons,  who  are  commonly 
denominated  the  dignified  clergi/,  in  distinction  from  the 
inferior  clergi/,  who  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Parsons  or  Vicars.  The  Parson,  who  is  in  common 
language  called  the  Rector,  is  one  that  has  full  possession 
of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church,  of  which,  while 
he  retains  the  possession,  he  is  also  called  the  Incumbent. 
The  Vicar  is  one  who  commonly  receives  no  more  than 
what  is  commonly  called  the  small  tithes,  having  an 
appropriator  over  him,  who  is  entitled  to  the  best  part  of 
the  profits  luider  the  name  of  the  large  tithes.  When 
the  officiating  minister  is  appointed  by  the  appropriator 
or  impropriator  he  is  then  called  a  Perpetual  Curate. 
To  become  a  Parson  or  Vicar  four  things  are  requisite,, 
namely.  Holy  Orders,  Presentation,  Institution,  and 
Induction.  He  may  cease  to  he  so,  either  by  death,  by 
cession  in  taking  another  benefice  ;  by  consecration ;  by 
resignation ;  or  by  deprivation  for  some  infamous  crime, 
as  treason  or  felony;  gross  immorality;  heresy;  infi- 
delity, &c. — The  NohiLiti/,  consisting  of  the  different 
degrees  of  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  and  Baron^ 
which  derive  all  their  honours  from  the  King,  being 
created  either  by  writ,  that  is,  by  summons  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  or  by  the  King's  letters  patent,  that  is,  by  royal 
grant.  They  are  called  Peers,  or  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
that  is,  equals  ;  because,  notwithstanding  their  distinc- 
tions in  degree,  they  are,  in  their  political  character,  all 
equal.  They  enjoy  many  privileges,  as  that  of  being 
the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  King,  having  a  seat  in 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament ;  of  being  tried  by  their 
peers  in  all  criminal  cases ;  exemption  from  arrest,  &c. 
— The  Commonaliti/,  like  the  nobility,  consist  of  different 
degrees,  as  Knights,  Knight-Bannerets,  Baronets, 
Esquires,  Gentlemen,  and  Yeomen.  The  rest  of  the 
commonalty  are  Tradesmen,  Artificers,  and  Labourers, 
who,  as  well  as  others,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute 
1  Hen.  V.  c.  5,  must  be  styled  by  the  name  and  addition 
of  their  degree  or  mystery,  and  the  place  to  which  thej- 
belong. 

Rights  of  Persons  in  their  economical  relations. 

The  domestic  relation  of  persons  are  that  of  Husband  and 
Wife,  Parent  and  Child,  Master  and  Servant. 

Husband  and  JVi/e.  The  relation  of  Husband  and  Wife^ 
called  in  old  law  books  Baron  ct  Fenime,  is  formed  by 
the  civil  contract  called  marriage,  which,  to  be  valid, 
requires  the  parties  to  be  free  from  canonical  disabilities, 
as  pre-contract,  consanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood  |and 
affinity,  or  relation  by  marriage ;  and  also  free  from 
legal  disabilities,  as  a  prior  marriage,  want  of  age,  want 
of  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  want  of  reason. 
The  marriage  must  also  be  solemnized  by  a  person  ia 
Holy  Orders,  in  a  parish  church  or  public  chapel, 
if  in  pursuance  of  banns  or  a  licence ;  or  elsewhere  if 
by  special  licence.  Marriages  may  be  dissolved  by 
death  or  divorce.    Divorce  may  be  either  total,  i.  e. 
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■a  vinculo  matrimonii;  or  partial,  if  merely  a  mensa  ct 
tkoro.  By  the  intermarriage  the  two  parties  become 
one  person  in  law,  and  the  v/ife  is  said  to  be  a  femme 
couverte,  because  she  is  under  the  coverture  or  protec- 
tion of  her  husband.  For  this  reason  they  are  not 
allowed  in  trials  of  any  sort  to  be  evidence  for  or  against 
each  other  in  any  case  but  where  the  offence  is  against 
the  person  of  the  wife.  In  Civil  Law,  however,  they  are 
considered  as  separate  persons,  who  may  each  sue 
and  be  sued  without  the  other.  In  respect  to  property 
the  man  acquires  by  intermarriage  the  personal  property 
■of  his  wife,  and  also  her  lands  at  her  death,  as  tenant  hij 
curtesy,  &.C. ;  the  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  acquires  a 
right  of  maintenance  during  her  husband's  life,  and  a 
dower  at  his  death. 

parent  and  Child.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  Parent  and 
Child  the  law  considers  the  interests  of  the  father  or 
mother  by  granting  them  the  custody  or  wardship  of  the 
child,  his  education,  and  disposal  in  marriage :  the 
child's  interest  in  the  parent  is  to  be  maintained  in  case 
of  impotency ;  and  their  reciprocal  interests  are  those 
-whereby  they  may  maintain  each  others'  suits  and 
defend  each  others'  persons. 

Master  and  Servant.  In  the  relation  of  Master  and  Ser- 
vant the  law  permits  the  master  to  assist  his  servant  in 
any  action  at  law,  which  in  other  cases  is  unlawful ;  and 
it  also  allows  him  to  bring  an  action  against  any  one  for 
beating  or  maiming  his  servant,  supposing  that  he  can 
prove  his  own  damage  by  loss  of  services  :  in  like  man- 
ner a  master  may  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his 
servant ;  and  in  case  the  latter  be  enticed  from  his 
service,  he  can  maintain  an  action  against  both  the  new 
master  and  his  own  servant.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
law  makes  the  master  answerable  for  w'latever  mischief 
the  servant  does  while  in  his  employ,  whether  it  be  done 
carelessly  or  ignorantly ;  through  negligence  or  unskil- 
fulness. 

Civil  Relations.  Civil  relations  comprehend  those  between 
Ancestor  and  Heir,  Lord  and  Tenant,  Guardian  and 
Ward. 

Ancestor  and  Heir.  Under  this  head  the  law  determines 
who  may  be  ancestor  and  who  may  be  heir,  which  com- 
prehends the  laios  of  descents,  [vide  Plate  i5~\  Here- 
ditary successions  proceed  in  linea  descendente  from 
father  to  son,  or  nephew;  in  linea  ascendenlc,  from 
nephew  to  uncle ;  in  linea  transversali,  from  brother  to 
brother,  &c. 

Lord  and  Tenant.  This  relation  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  is  not  altogether  abolished. 
The  fruits  of  tenures  were  rents,  consisting  of  rent- 
service,  rent-charge,  and  rent-seek  :  service,  consisting 
of  fealty  and  conventional  service,  as  homage,  knights' 
service,  grand  and  petit  serjeanty,  &c.  From  this  rela- 
tion arose  also  certain  perquisites  to  the  lord,  as  ward- 
ship, marriage,  escuage,  relief,  escheats,  fines,  &c. 

Guardian  and  Ward.  This  relation,  which  supplies  the 
place  of  that  of  parent  and  child,  has  also  many  rights 
and  duties  in  common.  Guardians  are  of  different  kinds, 
namely, — Guardians  hij  nature,  as  the  Guard- 
ians for  nurture,  assigned  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts. — 
Guardians  in  socage,  assigned  by  the  common  law. — 
Guardians  hj  statute,  assigned  by  the  father's  will.  All 
of  whom  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  ward,  or  person  for  whose  benefit 
guardians  are  appointed,  is  said  to  be  within  age,  or  an 
infant,  until  the  age  of  21,  which  is  said  to  he  full  age 
for  both  sexes,  when  the  parties  are  at  full  liberty 
to  dispose  of  themselves  and  their  property.  In  the 
interim,  wards  of  different  sexes  have  certain  qualifica- 
tions at  different  ages.  A  male  at  twelve  years  old  may 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  at  fourteen  may  choose  a 


guardian,  or  consent  to  marriage;  and  at  seventeen  majr 
be  an  executor.  A  female  may  be  betrothed  at  seven, 
consent  to  marriage  at  twelve,  choose  a  guardian  at 
fourteen,  and  be  an  executrix  at  seventeen.  Infants 
cannot  be  sued  but  under  the  protection  and  joining  the 
name  of  .their  guardian,  or  procheiii  amy ;  nor  can  they 
alien  lands,  or  do  any  other  legal  act  which  shall  bind 
them  when  they  come  of  age.  In  like  manner,  an  infant 
is  in  general  secure  from  all  detriment  in  case  of  non- 
claim  or  neglect  of  demanding  his  right,  &c. 

Rights  of  Bodies  corporate. 

Bodies  Corporate,  or  Corporations,  are  artificial  persons 
established  into  distinct  bodies,  for  the  preservation  of 
certain  rights  in  perpetual  succession,  which  if  vested  in 
natural  persons  would  with  them  be  extinct.  In  respect 
t^)  their  title,  they  are  either  by  cAar/gr  or  hy  prescrip- 
tion. In  respect  to  their  quality  or  condition,  either 
sole,  i.  e.  consisting  of  a  single  person,  as  Chamberlain 
of  London  ;  or  aggregate,  as  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion, Master  and  Scholars,  &c.  In  respect  to  their 
object,  the}'  are  either  ecclesiastical,  if  erected  to  per- 
petuate the  rights  of  a  church;  ox  lay,  if  erected  for 
temporal  purposes :  eleemosynary,  which  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  charity  of  a  founder.  The  powers  vested  in 
all  corporations  are,  to  maintain  perpetual  succession ; 
to  act  in  their  corporate  capacity  like  an  individual;  to 
hold  lands  subject  to  the  .statute  of  mortmain;  to  have  a 
common  seal ;  and  to  make  bye-laws.  To  enforce  this 
duty,  corporations  are  subject  to  visitations,  namely, 
.spiritual-corporations  by  the  ordinary,  and  lay-corpora- 
tions by  the  founder,  or  his  representatives.  Corpora- 
tions may  be  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament;  by  the 
natural  death  of  all  their  members ;  by  surrender  of 
their  franchises  ;  or  by  forfeiture  of  their  charter. 

Real  Rights,  or  Rights  in  Things. 

Under  Real  Rights  are  to  be  considered  the  things  them- 
selves and  the  property  in  those  things.  Things  are 
generally  divided  into  temporal  and  ecclesiastical. 
Temporal  Things.  Temporal  Things  are  either  juris  pub- 
lici,  as  Common  Highways,  Bridges,  Rivers,  Ports,  &c. 
the  right  of  repairing  which  is  either  by  tenure  or  by 
custom;  or,  juris  privati,  things  personal  or  real. — 
Things  personal  are  either  in  possession,  as  money, 
jewels,  plate,  household  stuff,  cattle  of  all  sorts  ;  or  in 
action,  as  debts,  whether  by  contract,  deed,  or  obliga- 
tion, recognisances,  legacies  not  paid,  annuities,  &c. — 
Things  real  are  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  are 

again  distinguished  into  simple  or  aggregate  Simple 

corporeal  things  consist  of  lands  of  difi'erent  kinds,  as 
messuages,  cottages,  mills,  gardens,  orchards,  arable 
lands,  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  marshes,  moors,  &c. — 
Things  corporeal  and  aggregate  are  honours,  consisting 
of  many  manors;  manors,  consisting  of  things  corporeal, 
as  demesnes  and  things  incorporeal,  as  reversions,  &c. ; 
glebe  and  tithes ;  rills,  hamlets,  granges,  &c. — Things 
incorporeal  are  reversions,  remainders,  estate  of  land, 
whether  transferred  by  deed  or  without  deed ;  rent 
reserved  or  granted,  as  rent-service,  &c. ;  commons  of 
all  sorts  ;  pensions  and  offices  of  all  kinds,  &c. 
Ecclesiastical  Tilings.  Ecclesiastical  things  are  either  so 
in  their  use,  as  churches,  chapels,  &c.  which  are 
parochial,  or  chapels  of  ease,  &c. ;  or  they  are  ecclesias- 
tical in  their  nature,  namely,  dignities,  as  Archbishopric, 
Bishopric,  Deanery ;  benefice  with  cure,  as  parsonage, 
vicarage,  &c. ;  or  without  cure,  as  prebends,  &c.  To 
these  belong  advowsons,  presentations,  appropriations, 
dispensations,  qualificationsj  vacancy  by  pluralities,  de- 
privation, cession,  &c. 
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Properties  in  Things. 

Properties  are  either  in  things  personal  or  things  real. 
Under  the  head  of  property  in  things  personal  may  be 
considered  the  different  kinds  of  property ;  the  capacity 
of  the  owner  ;  the  title  or  manner  of  acquest. 

Property  in  things  personal. 

Properties  in  things  pei-sonal  are  distinguished  into  those  in 
action  and  those  in  possession,  or  mixed  properties. — 
Property  in  action  is  such  where  a  man  has  not  the  occu- 
pation but  the  bare  right  to  the  occupation,  the  right 
whereof  is  recoverable  by  an  action  at  law,  whence  the 
thing  is  called  a  clwse  in  action.  Property  is  simple  and 
absolute  when  a  man  has  it  and  no  one  else  ;  special,  or 
particular,  when  others  have  a  concurring  interest,  or  a 
man  has  only  a  temporary  interest  in  the  thing,  as  goods 
bailed,  or  distrained,  &c. — Properties  in  possession  are  in 
things Jerce  naturce,  as  young  birds  in  a  nest,  hares,  &c. 
while  on  the  premises. — Mixed  properties,  partly  in 
action  and  partly  in  possession,  as  annuities,  wherein  a 
man  may  have  a  personal  inheritance,  &c. 

Capacity  cf  the  owner.  In  regard  to  the  capacity  which  a 
man  may  have  in  things  personal,  this  may  be  either 
in  propriojure,  or  injure  alterius  ;  in  this  latter  case,  the 
capacity  may  belong  to  a  body  politic,  an  executor,  or 
administrator,  &c. 

Title  or  manner  of  acquest.  In  regard  to  the  title  to,  or 
the  manner  of  acquiring  property,  this  may  be  either  by 
the  act  of  law,  by  the  act  of  the  party,  or  by  a  mixed 
act  consisting  of  both. 

Title  by  act  in  law  is  of  different  kinds,  namely — By  Occu- 
pancy, in  cases  where  there  is  no  legal  owner,  as  the 
elements,  animals  fera:  naturce,  literary  property,  &c. — 
By  prerogative,  as  the  acquisition  of  property  in  wrech, 
in  treasure-trove  warfs,  strays,  royal  fish,  swans,  chase, 
parJc,  free  warren,  free  fishery. — By  succession,  as  in  the 
case  of  corporations  aggregate,  where  one  set  of  men 
may  succeed  another. — By  marriage,  where  the  husband 
acquires  an  absolute  property  in  the  personal  substance 
of  his  wife,  and  the  wife  acquires  a  property  in  some  of 
her  husband's  goods  which  shall  remain  to  her  after  his 
death,  and  are  called  paraphernalia. — By  custom,  as  in 
the  case  of  heriots,  heir  looms,  customary  services, 
mortuaries,  &c. — By  foreign  attachment,  and  execution 
thereupon,  which  may  be  by  fieri  focias  and  elegit. 

Title  by  act  of  the  party,  which  is  of  different  kinds,  namely; 
by  gift  or  grant,  which  vests  a  property  in  possession ; 
by  contract,  which  vests  a  property  in  action.  To  the 
grant  belongs  an  agreement,  consideration,  and  something 
to  be  done  or  omitted.  Contracts  are  either  express, 
implied,  executed,  or  executory.  The  different  sorts  of 
contracts  are  by  sale  or  exchange;  bailment  or  delivery  of 
goods  in  trust  ;  hiring  or  borrowing  ;  and  debt,  as  a  debt 
of  record,  or  a  sum  of  money  due  by  the  evidence  of  a 
court  of  record ;  a  debt  of  specialty,  or  by  special  con- 
tract ;  and  a  simple  debt,  or  debt  by  simple  contract, 
comprehending  hills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 
To  the  head  of  contracts  belong  the  doctrine  of  bot- 
tomry, or  respondentia,  and  insurance. 

Title  by  mixt  action,  as  by  the  act  of  the  party  with  custom 
co-operating,  as  in  the  assigning  a  bill  of  exchange ;  by 
operation  of  the  law  concurring  with  the  act  or  default 
of  the  party,  as  in  the  case  of  forfeitures  by  outlawry, 
attainder,  deodand,  &c.;  also  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy 
where  the  personal  property  of  the  bankrupt  becomes 
vested  in  the  assignees. 

Property  in  things  real. 
Under  this  head  are  comprehended  the  different  kinds  of 


estates  or  interests  in  things  real,  in  regard  to  their 
nature,  extent,  &c. ;  and  also  the  different  relations  of 
those  estates  with  respect  to  the  possessors. 

Different  kinds  of  estates.  Estates  are  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  interest  that  the  tenant  has  in 
them,  into  freehold  and  customary,  or  copyhold. 

Freehold  estates.  A  freehold  estate  is  that  which  is  created 
by  livery  of  seisin  at  Common  Law,  or  in  tenements  of 
an  incorporeal  nature  by  what  is  equivalent  thereto. 
Freehold  estates  are  either  of  inheritance,  or  less  than 
inheritance.  Estates  of  inheritance  are  distinguished 
into  the  absolute,  or  fee-simple;  and  the  limited,  or 
fee-tail. 

Estates  in  Fee  Simple.  A  tenant  in  fee  simple  is  he  that 
hath  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  Estates  in  fee  simple  are  transmissible 
by  a  right  of  succession  to  the  heir,  in  the  case  of 
natural  persons  by  descent;  to  other  persons  by  aliena- 
tion. The  rules  of  descent  are  directed  either  by  cus- 
tom, as  to  all  the  sons  in  gavel  kind,  to  the  youngest  in 
Borough  English,  &c.  By  the  Common  Law,  as  re- 
spects the  quality  of  the  persons  in  the  line,  ascending, 
descending,  and  transverse.  In  relation  to  the  number 
of  persons  inheriting;  namely,  if  it  be  a  male,  one  is 
heir;  but  if  females,  all.  As  to  the  impediments  of 
descent,  they  are  illegitimacy,  half  blood,  attainder. 

Estates  in  Fee-tail.  An  Estate  in  Fee-tail  is  general,  when 
given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male,  or  heirs  female  of  his 
body  ;  and  special  when  limited  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's 
body  by  such  a  woman,  otherwise  called  a  conditional, 
limited,  or  base  fee,  was  a  fee  restrained  to  some  parti- 
cular heir,  exclusive  of  others,  as  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's 
body,  in  exclusion  of  collateral  heirs.  It  was  called 
conditional,  because  such  a  gift  to  a  man,  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  was  looked  upon  as  a  gift  upon  con- 
dition that  he  had  issue ;  but  as  soon  as  the  grantee  had 
any  issue  born  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  fee  simple,  which 
could  be  aliened  or  forfeited.  But  by  the  statute,  de 
Donis  conditionalibus,  the  tenant  had  no  power  of  alien- 
ing so  as  to  bar  the  issue,  whence  such  fees  received 
the  name  of  fee-tail  or  estate-tail.  By  subsequent  en- 
actments, however,  the  tenant  in  tail  is  now  enabled  to 
aliene  his  lands  and  tenements,  by  fine,  recovery,  and 
other  means.  The  incidents  to  tenancy  in  tail  by  the  stat. 
Westmin.  2,  are,  that  the  tenant  in  tail  may  commit 
waste ;  the  wife  of  the  tenant  in  tail  shall  have  her 
dower  ;  that  the  husband  may  be  tenant  by  the  courtesy 
of  England,  and  that  it  may  be  barred  and  destroyed  by 
a  fine,  &c. 

Estates  less  than  inheritance.  Estates  not  of  inheritance, 
or  for  life  only,  are  freehold,  or  less  than  freehold. 

Freehold  Estates.  Freehold  estates  are  either  conventional, 
i.  e.  created  by  the  act  of  the  parties ;  or  legal,  i.  e. 
created  by  operation  of  law. — Conventional  Freeholds 
are  created  by  an  express  grant  for  term  of  one's  own 
life,  or  for  the  life  of  another,  in  which  case  the  tenant 
is  called  tenant  par  autre  vie.  The  incidents  to  estates 
are  estovers ;  namely,  house-bote,  wood  for  repairs  of 
buildings ;  fire-bote,  i.  e.  wood  for  firing ;  plough-bote, 
i.  e.  wood  for  repairing  ploughs ;  hay-bote,  wood  for 
repairing  hedges,  &c. ;  and  also  emblements,  i.  e.  pro- 
fits from  the  last  sown  crop.  To  estates  jiar  aut}-e  vie 
general  occupancy  was  formerly  incident ;  as  special 
occupancy  still  is  if  cestui  que  vie,  survives  the  tenant. — 
Legal  estates  are,  that  of  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of 
issue  extinct;  tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  England;  and 
tenant  in  dower.  Tenancy  in  tail  is  where  an  estate  is 
given  in  special  tail,  and  before  issue  had,  a  person  dies 
from  whose  body  the  issue  was  to  spring.  This  estate 
partakes  of  the  incidents  to  an  estate  tail,  as  also  to  an 
estate  for  life.   Tenant  by  courtesy  is  where  a  man's  wife 
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is  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  he  by  her  has 
issue  born  alive,  and  capable  of  inheriting ;  in  this  case, 
he  shall  hold  the  lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant  by  the 
courtesy  of  England.  To  make  a  tenant  by  courtesy 
four  things  are  requisite ;  namely,  marriage,  actual  seizin 
of  the  wife,  issue  born  during  the  life  of  the  mother,  and, 
lastly,  the  death  of  the  wife.  Tenant  in  doixer  is  where 
a  woman's  husband  is  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance 
and  dies :  in  this  case,  the  wife  shall  have  her  dower,  or 
third  part  of  the  estate,  to  hold  for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life.  In  respect  to  a  tenant  in  dower,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  first,  that  she  must  be  the  actual  wife  at  the 
time  of  his  decease ;  secondly,  that  she  must  be  en- 
dowed of  such  lands  and  tenements  of  which  her  hus- 
band was  seized  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  of  which  any 
issue  which  she  might  have  had,  might  by  possibility  j 
have  been  heir.  Thirdly,  dowers  are  of  different  kinds, 
as  dower  by  the  common  law;  dower  by  •particular 
custom  ;  dower  ad  ostium  ecclesice,  and  dower  ex  assen- 
S7i  patris.  [vide  Dotuer']  In  the  last  place,  it  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  a  dower  may  be  barred  or  prevented 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as  by  elopement,  divorce, 
being  an  alien,  &c. 
Estates  less  than  freehold.  Estates  less  than  freehold  are 
estates  for  years,  estates  at  will,  customary  estates,  or 
copyholds,  and  estates  by  sufferance.— An  Estate  for 
years  is  a  contract  for  the  possession  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments for  some  determinate  period.  To  this  estate  are 
incident  estovers,  and  also  emblements,  if  it  determines 
at  an  uncertain  period. — An  Estate  at  will  is  where  lands 
and  tenements  are  let  by  one  man  to  another,  to  have 
and  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties,  landlord  and 
tenant. — A  customary  estate,  or  copyhold,  is  an  estate 
held  by  a  copy  of  court-roll,  which  was  at  first  only  an 
estate  at  will,  but  is  now  held  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  manor  whence  it  derives  its  name.  In  respect  to 
the  incidents  of  copyholds,  they  may  be  acquired  or 
transferred  by  hereditary  descent,  by  surrender  in  court, 
or  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  &c.  They  may  be  forfeited 
by  waste,  alienation,  refusal  to  perform  ser%'ices,  &c. — 
Estate  at  sufferance  is  where  one  comes  into  possession 
of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  afterwards  without 
any  title  at  all. 

Estates  on  condition.  To  the  above  may  be  added  estates 
held  on  some  condition,  of  which  there  are  different 
kinds,  as — Estates  on  condition  implied,  as  where  a  grant 
of  an  estate  has,  from  its  essence,  a  condition  inseparably 
annexed  to  it,  though  not  expressed  in  words. — Estates 
on  condition  expressed,  are  such  as  have  an  express  quali- 
fication annexed  to  the  grant. — Estates  in  vadio,  i.  e.  in 
gage  or  pledge,  are  granted  as  a  security  for  money 
lent,  which  is  either  a  vivum  vadium,  i.e.  a  living  gage, 
when,  on  payment  of  the  debt,  the  grantor  regains  his 
estate  ;  or  a  mortuum  vadium,  a  mortgage  or  dead  gage, 
when  an  estate  is  granted  on  condition  that  it  shall  be 
void  if  the  grantor  pay  the  debt  on  a  certain  day;  but 
on  failure  of  payment,  that  the  estate  shall  become  abso- 
lutely dead  to  the  mortgager,  and  the  mortgagee's  estate 
in  the  land  becomes  then  absolute. — Estates  by  statute 
staple,  or  statute  merchant,  are  estates  conveyed  to  cre- 
ditors by  certain  statutes,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt 
until  it  be  paid. — Estates  by  elegit,  are,  in  consequence  of 
the  writ  so  called,  delivered  to  the  sheriff  till  their  profits 
shall  satisfy  a  debt  adjudged  to  be  due  by  the  law. 

Time  of  enjoying  estates.  Estates,  in  respect  to  the  time 
of  enjoyment,  are  either  in  immediate  possession,  as 
tenants  in  fee  for  life,  &c. ;  or  they  are  estates  in  expec- 
tancy, as  remainders  and  reversions-,  [vide  Re^nainder, 
&c] 

NuMber  and  connexion  of  tenants.    In  respect  to  the  num- 


ber and  connexion  of  tenants,  estates  may  be  held  in 
severalty,  in  joint  tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  and  in  com- 
mon.—  An  Estate  in  severalty  is  an  estate  which  one 
tenant  holds  in  his  own  sole  right,  without  any  other 
person  being  joined  with  him. — An  Estate  in  joint- 
tenancy  is  where  lands  are  granted  to  two  or  more  per- 
sons, in  which  case  the  law  construes  them  to  be  joint- 
tenants,  unless  the  words  of  the  grant  expressly  exclude 
such  construction.  Joint-tenancy  comprehends  unity  of 
interest,  unity  of  title,  unity  of  time,  and  unity  of  pos- 
session, i.  e.  joint  tenants  have  one  and  the  same  interest, 
being  seized  per  my  and  per  tcmt,  i.  e.  by  the  half,  or  by 
moiety,  and  by  all;  so  that  upon  the  decease  of  one 
joint-tenant,  the  whole  interest  remains  to  the  survivor. 
Their  estate  is  created  by  one  and  the  same  conveyance, 
commences  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  is  held  by 
one  and  the  same  possession.  By  destroying  any  one  of 
these  unities,  joint  tenancy  may  be  dissolved. — Estates 
in  coparcenary  are  where  lands  of  inheritance  descend 
from  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons  called  copar- 
ceners, or  parceners  only,  who  make  but  one  heir.  Co- 
parcenary is  either  by  common  law,  as  where  a  man  dies 
seized  of  an  estate,  and  his  next  heirs  are  females;  or  by 
particular  custom,  as  where  lands  descend  in  gavel- 
kind to  all  the  males  in  equal  degree.  The  properties  of 
parceners  are,  in  most  respects,  like  those  of  joint- 
tenants;  they  have  the  same  unities  of  interest,  title,  and 
possession.  To  this  kind  of  estate  is  incident  what  is 
called  hotch-pot,  when  one  of  the  daughters  has  an  estate 
given  with  her  in  frank  marriage,  which  is  blended  with 
those  in  fee-simple,  and  then  divided  in  equal  portions 
among  all  the  parceners.  The  estate  in  coparcenary 
may  be  dissolved  by  partition,  which  disunites  the  pos- 
session ;  by  alienation,  which  destroys  the  unity  of  title  ; 
or  by  the  whole  vesting  at  last  in  one  person. — Estates 
in  common  are  held  by  several  and  distinct  titles,  but  by 
unity  of  possession,  because  none  knoweth  his  own  se- 
veralty. The  incidents  attending  tenancy  in  common 
are,  that  the  tenants,  like  joint  tenants,  are  compellable 
to  a  partition  by  the  statutes  of  Hen.  VIII.  and  Will.  III. 
though  not  by  common  law.  They  have  no  entirety  of 
interest,  and  therefore  there  is  no  survivorship  between 
tenants  in  common.  Tenanc)'  in  common  may  be  dis- 
solved by  uniting  all  the  titles  or  interests  in  one,  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  or  by  making  partition  of  the 
several  tenancies. 

Title  to  things  real.  The  title  whereby  the  owner  of  lands 
hath  the  just  possession  of  his  property,  comprehends 
in  it  both  the  right  of  possession,  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty united.  The  right  of  possession  may  reside  in  one 
man,  while  the  actual  possession  is  in  another.  Likewise 
the  mere  right  of  property  may,  in  some  cases,  belong 
to  one  in  whom  there  is  neither  possession,  nor  the  right 
of  possession.  Titles  to  things  real  are  distinguished 
into  titles  by  descent,  and  titles  by  purchase. 

Titles  by  Descent.  Descent,  or  hereditary  succession,  is 
the  title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor, 
acquires  his  estate  by  right  of  representation,  as  his  heir 
at  law.  Descents  depend  upon  the  nature  of  consan- 
guinity, or  alliance  by  blood,  which  is  either  lineal  or 
collateral. — Lineal  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists 
between  persons,  of  whom  one  is  descended  from  the 
other  in  a  direct  line,  as  between  the  propositus  in  the 
Table  of  Descents  [vide  Plate  45],  and  his  father, 
grandfather,  great-grandfather,  &c.  in  the  direct  ascend- 
ing line  ;  or  between  him,  and  his  son,  grandson,  great- 
grandson,  &c.  in  the  direct  descending  line. — Collateral 
consanguinity  is  where  they  are  lineally  descended,  not 
one  from  the  other,  but  from  the  same  common  ances- 
tor, as  in  the  case  of  cousins,  who  are  both  lineally 
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descended  from  the  two  sons  of  the  same  propositus. 
The  rules  of  descent,  or  canons  of  inheritance,  are  as 
follow  ;  namely,  1.  Inheritances  shall  lineally  descend  to 
the  issue  of  the  person  last  actually  seized  in  injinitiim, 
but  shall  never  lineally  ascend.  2.  The  male  issue  shall 
be  admitted  before  the  female.  3.  Where  there  are  two 
or  more  males  in  equal  degree,  the  eldest  only  shall  in- 
herit; but  the  females  all  together.  4.  The  lineal  de- 
scendants in  injinitum  of  any  person  deceased,  shall 
represent  their  ancestor,  i.  e.  shall  stand  in  the  same 
place,  as  the  person  himself  would  have  done  had  he 
been  living :  thus  the  child,  grandchild,  great-grand- 
child, either  male  or  female,  of  the  eldest  son  succeeds 
before  the  younger,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  5.  On 
failure  of  lineal  descendants,  or  issue  of  the  person  last 
seized,  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  his  collateral 
relations,  being  of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser,  per- 
qjiixiior,  i.  e.  of  him  who  first  acquired  the  estate  to  his 
family.  6.  'J'he  collateral  heir  of  the  person  last  seized 
must  be  his  next  collateral  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood. 
7.  In  collateral,  as  well  as  lineal  inheritance,  the  male 
stocks  shall  be  preferred  to  the  female.  Thus  the  rela- 
tions on  the  father's  side  are  admitted,  ad  infinitum,  be- 
fore those  on  the  mother's  side. 
Titles  by  Purchase.  Purchase,  perquisitio,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  defined  by  Littleton  to  be  the  possession 
of  lands  and  tenements  which  a  man  hath  by  his  own 
act  and  agreement,  and  not  by  descent  from  any  of  his 
ancestors  or  kindred.  Purchase  comprehends,  therefore, 
the  five  following  modes  of  acquiring  a  title  to  estates. 
Escheat,  Occupancy,  Prescription,  Forfeiture,  and 
Alienation. 

Escheat.  Escheat  is  the  casual  descent  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments to  a  lord,  in  failure  of  issue  of  the  person  last 
seized,  in  fee-simple.  Inheritable  blood  is  wanting, 
when  the  tenant  dies  without  any  relation  on  the  part  of 
any  of  his  ancestors,  or  on  the  part  of  those  ancestors 
from  whom  his  estate  descended.  So  likewise  if  the 
kindred  be  half  blood,  monsters,  bastards,  aliens,  and 
their  issue,  persons  attainted  of  treasons,  papists  in  re- 
spect of  themselves,  by  the  statute  law  there  is  a  want 
of  heirs. 

Occupancy.  Occupancy,  in  respect  to  real  property,  has 
been  confined  by  the  laws  of  England  to  a  single  in- 
stance ;  namely,  where  a  man  was  tenant,  par  autre  vie, 
and  dying  during  the  life  of  cestui  que  vie,  or  him  by 
whose  life  it  was  holden,  then  he  that  could  first  enter 
on  the  land  might  lawfully  retain  the  possession  so  long 
as.  cedui  que  rie,  lived  by  right  of  occupancy.  The  title 
of  common  occupancy  is  now  extinct,  though  that  of 
special  occupancy  by  the  heir  at  law  continues  to  this 
day.  As  to  lands  gained  from  the  sea,  either  by  allu- 
vio7i,  i.  e.  by  the  washing  up  of  sand  and  earth;  or  bij 
dereliction,  as  when  the  sea  shrinks  back  below  the 
usual  water-mark,  the  law  is  held  to  be  that  if  this  gain 
be  by  little  and  little,  it  shall  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
adjoining. 

Prescription.  Prescription,  as  distinguished  from  custom, 
is  a  method  of  acquiring  real  property  by  a  personal  im- 
memorial usage  of  enjoying  a  right  in  some  incorporeal 
hereditament  by  a  man  and  his  ancestors,  or  those  whose 
estate  of  inheritance  he  hath.  All  prescription  must  be 
in  a  man  and  his  ancestors,  which  is  called  jjrescribing 
in  his  ancestors,  or  in  a  man  and  those  whose  estate  he 
hath,  which  is  called  prescribing  in  a  que  estate.  No- 
thing can  be  claimed  by  prescription  but  incorporeal  he- 
reditaments, as  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  &c.  and  none 
can  prescribe  but  the  tenant  in  fee. 

Forfeiture.  Lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  like  per- 
sonal property,  are  liable  lo  forfeiture  from  a  variety  of 


causes  ;namely,  1.  For  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  as  trea- 
son, felony,  misprision  of  treason,  praemunire,  drawing 
a  weapon  on  a  judge,  or  striking  any  one  in  the  presence 
of  the  king's  principal  courts  of  justice,  and  popish  re- 
cusancy. 2.  For  alienations  contrary  to  law,  as  aliena- 
tion 7k  mortmain,  alienation  lo  an  alien,  or  alienation  by 
particular  tenants ;  in  the  two  former  cases  the  forfeiture 
arises  from  the  incapacity  of  the  alienee  to  take,  and  in 
the  latter  from  the  incapacity  of  the  alienor  to  grant. 
To  this  class  of  illegal  alienations  might  be  added  the 
civil  crime  of  disclaimer,  where  a  tenant  who  holds  of 
any  lord  neglects  to  render  him  the  due  services,  and 
upon  an  action  brought  to  recover  them  disclaims  to 
hold  of  his  lord.  S.  For  a  lapse,  i.  e.  a  species  of  forfei- 
ture whereby  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  ac- 
crues to  the  ordinary  by  neglect  of  the  patron  to  present 
within  six  calendar  months.  4.  For  simony,  i.  e.  the 
corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefice for  money,  gift,  or  reward,  whereby  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  living  is  forfeited,  and  vested  pro  hac 
vice  in  the  crown.  5.  For  non-performance  of  condi- 
tions where  estates  are  held  upon  conditions,  as  before 
stated.  6.  For  xvaste,  i.  e.  the  spoil  or  destruction  in 
houses,  gardens,  trees,  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments : 
this  is  voluntary,  or  a  crime  of  commission,  as  by  pull- 
ing down  a  house ;  or  it  is  permissive,  which  is  a  matter 
of  omission  only.  Those  who  commit  waste,  provided 
they  be  tenants  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  tenants  in 
dower,  or  tenants  for  life  and  years,  shall,  by  the  statute 
of  Gloucester,  lose  and  forfeit  the  place  wherein  the 
waste  is  committed,  and  also  treble  damages  to  him  that 
hath  the  inheritance.  7.  For  breaches  of  the  customs  of 
the  manor,  in  cases  of  copyholders,  who  by  a  variety  of 
offences  subjected  themselves  to  the  forfeiture  of  their 
estate.  8.  For  bankruptcy,  whereby  all  the  estates,  as 
well  as  the  personal  property,  are  given  up  to  the  as- 
signees, to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

Alienation.  Alienation,  conveyance,  or  purchase,  is  the 
most  usual  and  universal  mode  of  acquiring  a  title  to  real 
estates.  This  formerly  could  not  be  done  by  the  tenant 
or  the  lord  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party.  The 
consent  of  the  vassal  was  expressed  by  what  was  called 
attorning,  i.  e.  professing  to  become  the  tenant  of  a  new" 
lord.  In  respect  to  the  capacity  of  persons  lo  aliene,  all 
who  are  in  possession  are  capable  of  conveying  or  pur- 
chasing, unless  under  peculiar  disabilities  of  law,  as 
being  attainted,  infants,  idiots,  and  persons  of  non  sane 
memory,  aliens,  and  papists.  In  respect  to  the  mode  of 
conveyancing,  alienations  are  made  by  deed,  by  matter 
of  record,  by  special  custom,  and  by  devise. 

Alienations  by  deed.  A  deed  is  a  writing  sealed  and  deh- 
vered  by  the  parties:  it  is  sometimes  called  a  charter, 
from  carta,  its  materials.  If  a  deed  be  made  by  more 
parties  than  one,  it  is  cut  or  indented,  instar  dentium, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  when  it  is  called  an  indenture  ; 
but  a  deed  made  by  one  party  only  is  polled  or  shaved 
even,  whence  denominated  a  deedpoll,  or  a  single  deed. 
Under  the  head  of  deeds  are  to  be  considered  what  is 
requisite  for  making  a  deed,  different  kinds  of  deeds,  and 
how  a  deed  may  be  voided.    Requisites  of  a  deed  are 

1.  Parties  able  to  contract,  and  to  be  contracted  with. 

2.  A  good  and  sufficient  consideration,  but  not  on  usu- 
rious contract,  o.  Writing  on  paper  or  parchment  duly 
stamped.  4.  That  it  be  set  forth  in  a  legal  and  orderly 
form,  so  as  to  comprehend  in  suitable  words  its  several 
particulars,  namely,  the  premises,  including  the  names  of 
the  parties,  &c.;  next,  the  habendum  et  tenendum,  to 
determine  what  estate  is  granted  by  the  deed  ;  then  the 
conditions ;  the  toarranty,  lineal  and  collateral ;  the  co- 
venants ;  and  the  conclusion.   5.  Reading  the  deed  if  de- 
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sired.   6.  Sealing,  and  in  many  cases  signing  It  also,  7. 
Delivery.     8.  Attestation.— J^zwr/s  of  Deeds.  Deeds 
serve  either  to  convey  real  property,  to  charge,  or  to 
discharge  it.    Conveyances  or  deeds  which  serve  to  con- 
vey real  property  are  either  by  common  law  or  by  statute. 
—  Conveyances  by  common  law  are  original  or  primary, 
and  derivative  or  secondary. — Original  Conveyances  are, 
Feoffments,  Gifts,  Grants,  Leases,  Exchanges,  Parti- 
tions,   [vide  Feojfments,  Sic.'] — Derivative  Conveyances 
are,  Release,  Confirmation,  Surrender,  Assignment,  De- 
feazance. — Release,  the  discharge  or  conveyance  of  a 
man's  right  in  lands  and  tenements  to  another  that  hath 
some  prior  estate  in  possession  therein. ~  C'o«^/ma//o«, 
the  conveyance  of  an  estate  or  right  in  esse,  whereby  a 
voidable  estate  is  made  sure,  or  a  particular  estate  is  in- 
creased, &c.    [vide  Surrender,  Assignment,  &c.]  —  Con- 
veyances by  Statute  are  such  as  have  their  force  and  ope- 
ration by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  Uses.    Uses  and  trusts 
are  in  their  original  very  similar,  or  nearly  the  same, 
being  a  confidence  reposed  in  another,  who  is  teri-e-te- 
nant,  or  tenant  of  the  lands,  that  he  should  dispose  of 
the  land  according  to  the  intentions  of  cestui  que  use,  or 
cestui  que  trust,  i.  e.  of  him  to  whose  use  or  in  whose 
trust  it  was  granted.    From  the  doctrine  of  uses  have 
sprung  other  species  of  conveyances,  as — ^  Covenant  to 
stand  seized  to  uses,  by  which  a  man  seized  of  lands,  co- 
venants, in  consideration  of  blood  or  marriage,  that  he 
will  stand  seized  of  the  same. — Bargain  and  Sale  of 
Lands,  which  is  a  kind  of  real  contract,  whereby  the 
bargainor,  for  some  pecuniary  consideration,  bargains 
and  sells,  that  is,  contracts  to  convey  the  land  to  the 
bargainee. — A  Lease,  or  Release,  a  sort  of  conveyance 
which  is  held  to  supply  the  place  of  livery  of  seisin,  and 
is  said  to  amount  to  a  feoffment. — Deeds  of  Revocation  of 
Uses,  &c.    Among  the  deeds  which  serve  to  encumber 
lands,  and  discharge  them  again,  are  obligations,  or 
bonds,  recognizances,  and  defeazances  upon  them  both, 
[vide  Recognizances,  &c.^ — How  Deeds  may  be  avoided. 
Deeds  may  be  avoided  or  rendered  of  no  effect — 1.  By 
the  want  of  any  of  the  requisites  before-mentioned.  2. 
By  matter  ex  post  facto,  or  by  rasure,  interlining,  or 
other  alteration  whatever.    3.  By  breaking  off  the  seal. 
4.  By  delivering  it  up  to  be  cancelled.    5.  By  the  dis- 
agreement of  such  whose  concurrence  is  necessary  for 
the  deed  to  stand,    6.  By  the  judgment  or  decree  of  a 
court  of  judicature,  &c. 
Alienation  by  Record.    Assurances  by  matter  of  record  are 
where  the  sanction  of  some  court  of  record  is  called  in 
to  substantiate  and  testify  the  transfer  of  property  from 
one  man  to  another ;  these  may  be  private. — Acts  of 
Parliament,  the  King's  grants,  which  are  matters  of 
public  record,  fines,  and  common  recoveries. 
Fines.    A  Fine,  so  called  because  it  puts  an  end  to  all 
suits,  is  said  to  be  a  feoffment  in  record ;  but  it  may 
more  properly  be  called  an  acknowledgment  of  a  feoff- 
ment, or  an  amicable  composition  of  a  suit,  whereby  the 
lands  in  question  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one 
of  the  parties.    The  parts  of  a  fine  are,  1.  The  writ  of 
covenant.     2.  The  Ucentia  concordandi,  or  licence  to 
agree,  granted  by  the  court.    3.  The  concord  itself,  the 
parties  to  which  are,  the  cognizor,  or  the  person  levying 
the  fine,  and  the  cognizee,  or  the  person  on  whom  the 
fine  IS  levied.    4.  The  note,  or  abstract  of  the  writ  of  co- 
venant, and  the  concord.    5.  The  foot  of  the  fine,  or 
conclusion,  which  Includes  the  whole  matter,  reciting 
the  parties,  day,  year,  place,  &c.    Fines  thus  levied  are 
of  four  kmds,  namely— J  fne  sur  cognizance  de  droit, 
come  ceo  que  il  a  de  son  don,  a  fine  upon  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  of  the  cognizee,  as  that  which  he  hath 
pf  the  gift  of  the  cognizor — A  fne,  sur  cognizance  de 


droit  tanlum,  on  the  acknowledgement  of  the  right 
merely. — A  fine  sur  concessit,  where  cognizor  grants  the 
cognizee  an  estate  de  novo. — A  fine  sur  don,  grante  et 
render,  a  double  fine,  comprehending  the  fine  sur  cog- 
nizance de  droit  come,  &c.  and  that  snr  concessit.  The 
force  and  effect  of  a  fine  is,  by  a  solemn  act  of  convey- 
ance on  record,  to  assure  the  lands  In  question  to  the 
cognizee,  by  barring  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties 
thereto,  their  privies,  or  such  as  are  related  to  the  par- 
ties, and  strangers,  or  all  other  persons,  except  parties 
or  privies. 

Common  Recoveries.  A  common  recovery  is  a  suit  or  ac- 
tion, either  real  or  fictitious,  wherein  the  lands  are  reco- 
vered against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold;  the  parties  to 
which  are  the  vouchee,  or  the  person  who  comes  for- 
ward to  warrant  the  title  to  the  tenant ;  the  recoxeror, 
who  recovers  the  land  from  the  tenant;  and  the  reco- 
veree,  i.  e.  the  tenant  from  whom  the  land  is  recovered. 
The  calling  of  the  vouchee  Is  called  vocaiio,  the  Voucher, 
which  may  be  single,  double,  or  treble,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case.  The  force  and  effect  of  the 
recovery  are  to  assure  lands  to  the  recoveror  by  barring 
estates  tail,  and  all  remainders  and  reversions  expectant 
thereon.  Deeds  made  in  respect  to  the  uses  of  fines  and 
recoveries  are  called  deeds  to  lead  tJte  uses,  if  made  pre- 
vious to  the  fine  or  recovery,  and  deeds  to  declare  the 
uses  If  subsequent. 

Alienation  by  special  custom.  Assurances  by  special  custom 
are  confined  to  the  transfer"  of  copyhold,  comprehend- 
ing, 1.  Surrender  by  the  tenant  into  the  hands  of  the 
lord,  to  the  use  of  another.  2.  Presentment  of  such 
surrender.  3.  Admittance,  which  is  the  last  stage  of 
copyhold  assurances,  is  of  three  kinds,  i.  e.  firstly,  ad- 
mittance upon  a  voluntary  grant  from  the  lord  ;  secondly, 
admittance  upon  surrender  by  the  former  tenant ;  and 
thirdly,  admittance  upon  a  descent  from  the  ancestor. 

Alienation  by  Devise.  The  last  method  of  conveying  lands 
is  by  devise,  or  disposition  contained  in  a  man's  last  will 
and  testament.  The  principal  rule  of  construction  of  all 
common  assurances,  but  particularly  of  the  last,  is  that 
it  should  be  agreeable  to  the  Intention  of  the  parties. 

JVrongs. 

Wrongs  may  be  divided  generally  into  private  and  public; 
the  former  of  which  are  called  civil  injuries,  because 
they  aficct  tiie  civil  rights  of  individuals;  the  latter, 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  because  they  are  a  breach  of 
public  rights  and  duties,  which  affect  the  whole  commu- 
nity in  Its  collective  capacity. 

Private  JVrongs  or  Civil  Injuries. 

Private  wrongs,  being  the  privation  of  right;  may  be  con- 
sidered In  the  order  of  those  rights  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  privation;  namely,  the  wrongs  which  respect 
persons,  and  those  which  respect  things;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  particular  remedies  which  the  law  has  pro- 
vided for  different  cases. 

Wrongs  in  respect  to  Persons,  with  special  Remedies.  Wrongs 
are  either  absolute  or  relative.  Absolute  wrongs  are 
such  as  affect  all  persons  generally ;  relative  wrongs  such 
as  affect  them  in  their  relative  capacity. 

Absolute  W rongs.  Wrongs  to  persons  generally  compre- 
hend, 1.  Injuries  against  the  body,  as,  threats,  assault 
and  battery,  wounding.  Mayhem. — Remedies,  by  action 
of  trespass,  vi  et  armis  ;  assault  and  battery,  and  appeal 
of  Mayhem ;  security  to  keep  the  peace,  &c.  2.  Against 
the  reputation,  as,  slander  and  defamation,  or  scandalous 
words  spolcen.  3.  Libels,  malicious  prosecutions,  &c. 
against  persons  in  general ;  scandalum  magnatum,  or  words 
spoken  in  derogation  of  a  peer,  judge,  or  officer.— Re- 
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m^dies,  action  on  the  case;  action  of  conspiracy;  da- 
mages generally ;  or  an  action  per  quod,  for  particular 
damages,  &c.  3.  Against  personal  liberty,  ^/^e  mpn- 
sonment. — Remedies,  by  Habeas  Corpus,  writs  of  main- 
prize,  de  odio  el  atia,  de  homine  reptegiando,  &c. 
Relative  Wrongs.  Wrongs  to  persons  in  their  relative  ca- 
pacity comprehend,  1.  Injuries  to  the  husband,  by  ab-  \ 
duction,  or  taking  away  his  wife  ;  criminal  conversation  ; 
and  beating. — Remedies,  by  action  of  trespass,  de  nxore 
rapta  et  abdncta  ;  action  on  the  case,  and  damages  ;  ac- 
tion jjer  quod  consortium  omisit,  &c.  2.  To  parents  and 
guardians,  abduction,  or  carrying  away  a  child  under 
age,  or  a  ward;  yyiarrying  an  heir  or  heiress  tvitkout  con- 
sent ;  seduction  of  a  daughter. — Remedies,  by  action  of 
trespass  ;  writ  of  ravishment  of  ward  ;  action  per  quod 
servitiuni  omisit.  3.  To  masters,  retaining  a  servant,  or 
beating  him,  &c. — Remedies,  by  action  on  the  case,  da- 
mages ;  action  per  quod  servitium  amisit,  &c. 

Wrongs  in  respect  to  Things. 

Wrongs  in  respect  to  things  may  be  distinguished  into  what 
respects  personal  and  what  real  property. 

Injuries  to  Personal  Properti/.  Injuries  to  personal  pro- 
perty are  either  in  possession  or  in  action. — Injuries  to 
personal  property  in  possession  are,  by  dispossession,  i.  e. 
by  unlawfully  taking  and  detaining. — Remedies,  by  action 
of  replevin  and  detinue  ;  of  trespass  vi  et  armis,  of  trover, 
&c.;  by  restitution  ;  satisfaction  in  damages,&c. — Injuries 
to  personal  property  in  action  are,  such  as  arise  by  breach 
of  express  contract,  as,  non-payment  of  a  debt,  and  da- 
mages for  non-payment ;  breach  of  a  covenant;  non-per- 
formance of  promises,  or  assumpsit  ;  breach  of  implied 
contracts,  as  in  the  case  of  common  carriers,  innkeepers, 
tradesmen,  &c. — Remedies,  by  action  of  debt ;  action  of 
covenant ;  action  on  assumpsit ;  action  on  the  case  for 
damages,  &c. 

Injuries  in  respect  to  Real  Property.  Injuries  affecting  real 
property  are  such  as  do  not  dispossess  the  owner,  and 
such  as  cause  amotion  of  possession. 

Injuries  not  causing  dispossession  are,  trespasses,  by  break- 
ing of  hedges,  &c. — Remedy,  by  action  of  trespass, 
quare  clausum  f  egit. — Nuisances,  stopping  lights,  with- 
drawing water  from  a  mill,  obstructing  chem.ins  or  high- 
ways.— Remedies,  without  suit,  by  abatement  of  nui- 
sance ;  with  suit,  by  action,  quod  permiltat ;  assize  of 
nuisance ;  action  on  the  case,  &c. — Disturbances,  as  1 . 
Disturbance  of  the  presentation  to  a  cliurch,  called  usur- 
pation.— Remedies,  by  writ  of  quare  impedit ;  assize  de 
darrein  presentment;  ne  admittas  ;  breve  episcopo  ad  ad- 
mittendum  clericum.  2.  Disturbance  of  a  person  in  en- 
joying his  franchises,  as,  in  coming  to  a  market,  holding 
a  court,  and  the  like. — Remedy,  action  on  the  case. — 
3.  Disturbance  of  common,  as  intercommoning  without 
right,  surcharging  the  common,  enclosure,  or  obstruc- 
tion.— Remedies,  by  writ  of  admeasurement,  and  quod 
permittat  ;  assize  of  Jiovel  disseisin,  &c.  4.  Disturbance 
of  ways,  subtraction  of  customs,  duties,  services,  &c. — Re- 
medies, action  of  debt,  action  on  the  case,  &c.^ — Waste,  or 
destruction,  as  estovers,  pawnage. — Remedies,  by  assize, 
action  of  waste,  estrepement,  action  on  the  case,  &c. 
Wrongs  causing  amotion  of  possession.  Dispossession,  or 
ouster,  is  either  of  chattels  real  or  of  freeholds. 

Ouster  of  chattels.  Ousters  of  chattels  is  of  estates  by 
statute  and  elegit,  and  estates  by  years.  Remedy,  assize 
0?  novel  disseisin,  writ  of  ejectione  firmce,  or  quare  ejecit 
infra  terminum,  which  latter  is  brought  not  against  the 
wrong  doer  himself,  but  such  as  are  in  possession  under 
his  title. 

Ouster  of  freeholds.  Ouster  of  freeholds  are  of  five 
liinds,  namely,  Abatement,  Intrusion,  Disseisin,  Dis- 


continuance, Deforcement. — Abatement  is  the  entry  of 
a  stranger  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  before  the 
heir.  Remedies,  by  assize  of  Mort  d'ancestor,  writs 
of  aile,  besaile,  cosinage,  &c.  —  Intrusion,  the  entry 
of  a  stranger  after  a  particular  estate  of  freehold  is 
determined  before  him  in  remainder  or  reversion.  Re- 
medies, writ  of  intrusion,  or  writ  of  entry. — Disseisin, 
the  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that  is  seized  of  the 
freehold  which  respects  things  incorporeal,  as  common, 
profits,  offices,  tithes,  rents,  &c. ;  and  things  corporeal, 
by  actual  ouster,  as  between  joint-tenants,  parceners, 
&c. ;  without  actual  ouster,  as  in  case  of  disseisee's 
waving  of  possession  upon  an  entry  made.  The  modes 
of  working  a  disseisin  are,  by  inclosure,  where  the  tenant 
encloseth  the  house  or  land  that  the  lord  cannot  come 
to  distrain  thereon  ;  by  forestallers,  i.  e.  lying  in  wait, 
when  the  tenant  besetteth  the  way  with  force  and  arms, 
&c.  so  as  to  affright  the  lessor  from  coming;  rescous,  i.  e. 
violently  retaking  a  distress  ;  by  replevin,  when  the 
tenant  replevies  the  distress  at  such  time  when  his  rent 
is  really  due;  by  denial,  which  is  when  the  rent  being 
lawfully  demanded  is  not  paid.  Remedies,  by  writ  of 
disseisin,  of  entry,  or  of  forcible  entry. — Discontinuance, 
is  where  he  who  aiienes  has  not  thefull  right,  yetitputsthe 
party  injured  thereby  to  his  real  action,  as  by  the  tenant 
in  tail ;  by  the  husband  seized  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  by  a 
bishop  aliening  without  consent  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Remedies,  by  writ  oi  formedon,  generally  ;  writ  of  sine 
assensu  capituli,  in  particular. — Deforcement,  the  act  of 
a  person  who  has  not  a  just  right,  recovering  or  barring 
liim  that  has  the  true  right,  either  by  default  or  in  a  real 
action  of  an  inferior  nature.  Remedy,  by  writ  oifor- 
medon,  of  per  quod  ei  deforceat,  and  writ  of  right. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  other  wrongs  which  have 
the  countenance  of  legal  proceedings,  as  from  a  court 
having  no  jurisdiction;  remedies,  not  to  submit  to  the 
sentence,  and  to  bring  his  action  against  them  tiaat 
execute  it ;  or  by  prohibition  from  a  superior  court,  as 
when  an  ecclesiastical  court  proceeds  in  a  cause  of  tem- 
poral cognizance,  &c. ;  also  by  wit  of  false  judgment,  or 
writ  of  error,  in  appeal  cases. 

Public  Wrongs. 

The  crimes  and  misdemeanors  cognizable  by  the  laws  of 
England  are  offences  against  God  and  his  Holy  Reli- 
gion ;  against  the  King  and  his  Government ;  against 
the  Law  of  Nations  ;  and  against  the  commonwealth. 

Offences  against  God  and  Religion.  Under  this  head  are 
comprehended  Apostacy,  Heresy,  Blasphemy,  Profane 
Swearing,  Religious  Impostures,  Simony,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  Drunkenness,  Lewdness. 

Offences  against  the  King  and  his  Government.  Crimes 
more  immediately  affecting  the  King  are.  High  Treason, 
Felonies  injurious  to  the  prerogative,  Praemunire,  Mis- 
prisions, and  Contempts. — High  Treason  may  be  com- 
mitted by  compassing  or  imagining  the  King's  death,  or 
that  of  the  Queen  Consort,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir ; 
violating  the  King's  companion,  his  eldest  daughter,  or 
the  wife  of  his  eldest  son  ;  some  overt  act  of  levying 
war  ;  adherence  to  the  King's  enemies  ;  counterfeiting 
the  King's  privy  seal,  counterfeiting  the  King's  money, 
killing  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  King's  justice,  &c. — 
Felonies  injurious  to  the  King's  prerogative  are  uttering 
counterfeit  coin;  conspiring  or  attempting  to  kill  a 
privy-councillor ;  serving  a  foreign  state  ;  embezzling 
the  King's  armour  and  stores;  desertion  from  the 
King's  service. — Praemunire  signified,  originally,  an  of- 
fence of  adhering  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  in 
derogation  of  the  regal  authority  :  it  now  comprehends 
many  offences  of  a  similar  tendency,  as  refusing  the 
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oaths  of  allegiance  and  suprenjacy ;  preaching  or  utter- 
ing any  thing  m  defence  of  the  right  of  any  pretender  to 
the  crown,  or  in  derogation  of  the  power  of  parliament 
to  limit  the  succession,  &c. 

Misprisions  and  Contempts.  Under  the  head  of  mispri- 
sions are  reckoned  concealment  of  treasure-trove,  mal- 
administration of  public  trusts,  peculation,  &c.  The 
contempts  are  against  the  King's  prerogative,  his  person 
and  government;  against  his  palaces  and  courts  of 
jufi.tice,  &c.  .    .    ,  ^ 

PJvnces  against  the  Law  of  Nations.    The  prmcipal  of- 

l  ifences  of  this  kind  are  the  violation  of  safe  conducts, 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors,  and  piracy. 

Offences  against  the  Commonwealth.  These  comprehend 
offences  against  public  justice;  against  public  peace; 
and  against  the  police,  or  public  economy.— Offences 
against  public  justice  comprehend,  1.  Embezzling  or 
vacating  records,  and  personating  others  in  courts  of 
justice.  2.  Compelling  prisoners  to  become  approvers. 
3.  Obstructing  the  execution  of  process.  4.  Escapes, 
breach  of  prison,  and  rescues.  5.  Returning  from  trans- 
portation. 6.  Receiving  stolen  goods,  &c.  7.  Theft- 
bote.  8.  Common  barretry  and  suing  in  a  feigned 
name.  9.  Maintenance.  10.  Champerty.  11.  Com- 
pounding prosecutions  on  penal  statutes.  12.  Conspiracy, 
and  threats  to  extort  money,  &c.  13.  Perjury,  and 
subornation  thereof.  14.  Bribery.  15.  Embracery. 
16.  False  verdict.  17.  Negligence  of  public  officers. 
18.  Oppression  by  magistrates.  19.  Extortion  of  officers. 
— Offences  against  the  public  peace  comprehend,  1.  Riot- 
ous assemblies  above  the  number  of  twelve.  2.  Threat- 
ening by  letter.  3.  Destroying  of  turnpikes.  4.  Affrays, 
riots,  and  routs.  6.  Tumultuous  petitioning.  7.  Forci- 
ble entry  and  detainer.  8.  Going  unusually  armed. 
9.  Spreading  false  news.  10.  Pretended  prophecies. 
11.  Challenges  to  fight.  12.  Libels,  &c. — Offences  against 
public  trade  comprehend^  1.  Owling.  2.  Smuggling. 
3.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy.  4.  Cheating.  5.  Forestalling, 
regrating,  and  engrossing.  6.  Monopolies,  and  combina- 
tions to  raise  the  price  of  commodities.  7.  Exercising  a 
trade  without  having  served  an  apprenticeship.  8.  Enticing 
artificers  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  act  of  their  residing 
abroad. — Offences  against  the  police  comprehend  those 
which  affect  individuals  immediately  in  their  persons,  as 
homicide,  manslaughter,  murder,ye/o  de  se,  or  self-mur- 
der; petit  treason,  rape,  forcible  abduction  and  marriage; 
shooting,  assaulting,  maiming,  wounding,  kidnapping, 
unnatural  crimes,  &c. :  in  their  habitations,  as  arson  and 
burglary:  in  their  property,  as  larceny,  robbery,  high- 
way-robbery, &c.  Those  which  affect  the  property  and 
well-being  of  the  public  at  large  as  well  as  that  of  indivi- 
duals, are  forgery,  sacrilege,  gaming,  vagrancy,  common 
nuisances,  clandestine  or  illegal  marriages,  &c. 

Pursuit  of  remedies. 
The  pursuit  of  remedies  is  for  the  recovery  of  a  right  or 
the  redress  of  a  wrong.  Remedies  are  either  without 
suit,  or  by  suit. 
Remedies  without  suit.  Redress  of  private  injuries  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  mere  act  of  the  parties,  as 
in  the  taking  away  of  a  man's  wife  or  child,  he  may 
lawfully  retake  them  if  he  can  do  so  without  riot ;  so  in 
removing  obstructions,  or  distraining  another  man's 
cattle  when  found  on  his  ground  ;  or  gaining  possession 
of  one's  land  by  an  entry.  Sometimes  redress  is  ob- 
tained by  an  act  of  law,  as,  if  the  debtor  makes  the 
debtee  executor,  he  may  pay  himself ;  so  also  in  things 
real,  as  where  a  man's  entry  is  taken  away,  as  by  descent 
or  discontinuance ;  yet  if  he  come  to*  the  possession 
without  folly  or  covin  he  shall  be  remitted. 
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Remedies  by  suit.  Remedies  by  suit  are  either  such  as  the 
parties  provide  for  themselves,  as  accords,  concords, 
arbitrations,  awards,  iSrc. ;  or  they  are  provided  for  them 
by  the  law  in  courts  of  justice.  A  court  is  a  place 
wherein  justice  is  judicially  administered  by  officers 
delegated  by  the  crown.  The  incidents  to  all  courts  are 
a  plaintiff,  actor;  a  defendant,  reus;  and  a  judge,  judex, 
who  is  the  representative  of  the  King  in  all  English 
courts  :  to  these  may  be  added  attorneys,  and  advocates 
or  counsel,  either  barristers  or  Serjeants  at  law.  All 
suits  in  a  court  are  called  pleas,  which  are  either  j)leas 
of  the  Crown,  comprehending  all  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, wherein  the  King  is  plaintiff;  or  they  are 
common  pleas,  which  include  all  civil  actions  depending 
between  subject  and  subject.  Under  the  head  of  courts 
are  to  be  considered  the  different  kinds  of  courts,  and 
the  several  proceedings  therein. 

Different  hinds  of  Courts. 

Courts  are  either  of  record  or  not  of  record.  A  court  of 
record  is  that  where  the  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled 
in  parchment,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and  testimony  ; 
which  rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the  court.  A  court 
not  of  record  is  where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled 
or  recorded.  All  courts  of  record  are  the  King's  courts, 
in  right  of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and  therefore  no 
other  court  has  authority  to  fine  and  imprison.  A  court 
not  of  record  is  the  court  of  a  private  man,  as  courts- 
baron,  &c.  which  can  hold  no  plea  of  matters  cognizable 
by  common  Jaw. 

Courts  in  respect  to  their  jurisdiction,  are  public  or  gene- 
ral, and  private  or  special. 

Public  courts  of  justice.  Public  courts  of  justice  are  such 
as  have  a  general  jurisdiction  throughout  the  realm. 
They  are  distinguished  according  to  the  matters  of 
which  they  take  cognizance,  into  the  public  courts  of 
Common  Law  and  Equity  ;  Ecclesiastical  courts  ;  Mili- 
tary courts  ;  Maritime  courts  ;  and  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdictions. — The  public  courts  of  Common  Law  and 
Equity,  are,  1 .  The  Court  of  Piepoudre.  2.  The  Court* 
baron.  3.  The  Hundred-Court.  4.  The  County-Court, 
5.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  6.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  7.  The  Court  of  Exchequer.  8.  The 
Court  of  Chancery.  9.  The  Courts  of  Exchequer- 
Chamber.  10.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament;  to 
which  may  be  added,  as  auxiliaries,  the  Courts  of  Assize 
and  Nisi  Prius.  The  four  first  of  these  courts  are  not 
courts  of  record.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  other- 
wise called  the  Court  of  Common  Bench,  has  cogni- 
zance of  all  causes  between  subject  and  subject  where 
real  actions, .  i.  e.  actions  concerning  the  right  of  free- 
hold, or  the  realty  must  be  originally  brought ;  although 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  in  most  cases  a  concur- 
rent authority,  to  which  a  writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal,  lies  from  this  court.  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  so  called  because  the  King  used  to  sit  there  in 
person,  has  a  very  high  and  transcendent  jurisdiction, 
keeping  all  inferior  courts  within  the  bounds  of  their  juris- 
diction, by  altogether  removing  their  proceeding,  or  stop- 
ping their  progress  by  a  writ  of  prohibition.  Also  where 
justice  is  either  refused  or  delayed,  the  injury  is  reme- 
died here  by  a  writ  o^ procedendo  or  of  mandamus.  This 
court  takes  cognizance  both  of  criminal  and  civil  causes; 
the  former  in  what  is  called  the  Crown-side,  or  Crowni 
office  ;  the  latter  in  the  plea  side  of  the  court.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
are  Courts  both  of  Common  Law  and  of  Equity.  The 
former  is  inferior,  in  point  of  rank,  both  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  ancient  court  of  Record,  and  has  its  name  from 
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the  checquered  cloth,  resembling  a  chess-board,  which 
covers  the  table  there.  It  consists  of  two  divisions,  as 
respects  the  King's  revenue  and  the  administration  of 
the  law.  The  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  manages  the 
Royal  Revenue.  The  court,  or  judicial  part  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, is  either  a  court  of  Law,  which  was  principally 
intended  for  the  recover)'  of  the  King's  debts  and  dues, 
but  is  now  open  to  all  the  nation  equally ;  or,  a  court  of 
Equity,  which  is  held  in  the  exchequer-chamber  before 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Chief  Baron,  and  the  three  puisne  Barons.  The 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  which  is  superior  to  all  the 
others,  is  an  ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  court.  The 
ordinary  court  is  a  court  of  Common  Law,  which  holds 
plea  upon  a  scire  Jacias,  to  repeal  and  cancel  the  King's 
letters  patent;  also  to  hold  plea  of  petitions,  monstrans 
de  droit,  traverses  of  office,  and  the  like.  From  this 
court  issue  all  original  writs  that  pass  the  great  seal,  all 
commissions  of  charitable  uses,  of  sewers,  of  bankruptcy, 
of  idiotcy,  and  the  like.  The  extraordinary  court  is  the 
court  of  Equity,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  judicial 
consequence  in  the  kingdom.  But  from  this  as  from 
the  other  superior  courts,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Court  of  Exchequer-Chamber  is  not  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction,  but  only  a  court  of  appeal 
to  correct  the  errors  of  other  jurisdictions.  A  writ  of 
error  however  lies  from  this  court  to  the  House  of 
Peers. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  or  Courts 
Christian,  are  in  the  order  of  rank,  beginning  with  the 
lowest.  1.  The  Court  of  the  Archdeacon.  2.  The  Court 
of  the  Archbishop's  Consistory.  3.  The  Court  of  Arches. 
4.  The  Court  of  Peculiars.  5.  The  Prerogative  Court.  6. 
The  Court  of  Delegates.  7.  The  Court  of  Review,  [vide 
Court'\  Injuries  cognizable  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
are  either  of  a  pecuniary,  matrimonial,  or  testamentary 
nature. — Pecuniary  injuries  comprehend  subtraction  of 
tithes,  non-payment  of  ecclesiastical  dues,  spoliation,  dila- 
pidations, non-repair  of  churches,  non-payment  of  church- 
rates;  remedies,  by  suit  for  payment,  restitution,  da- 
mages, &c. — Matrimonial  injuries  are  jactitation  of  mar- 
riage ;  remedy,  by  suit  for  perpetual  silence ;  subtraction 
of  conjugal  rights ;  remedy,  by  suit  for  restitution :  in- 
ability for  the  marriage  state ;  remedy,  by  suit  for  divorce: 
refusal  of  maintenance,  &c.;  remedy,  by  suit  for  alimony. 
Testamentary  i7ijuries  are — disputing  the  validity  of  wills; 
remedy,  by  suit  to  establish  them :  obstructing  of  ad- 
ministrations ;  remedy,  by  suit  for  the  granting  them : 
subtraction  of  legacies ;  remedy,  by  suit  for  the  pay- 
ment. 

Military  Courts.  The  only  permanent  military  court  is 
that  of  Chivalry,  which  has  cognizance  of  injuries  in  point 
of  honour,  encroachments  in  coat  armour,  &c.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  this  court  are  summary.  There  are  tem- 
porary courts,  called  Courts-Martial,  which  take  cogni- 
zance, as  occasion  requires,  of  military  offences,  &c. 

Maritime  Courts.  The  Maritime  Courts  are,  1.  The  courts 
of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty';  2.  The  Court  of  De- 
legates; 3.  The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  others 
authorized  by  the  King's  commission  for  appeals  in 
prize  causes. 

Courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  are,  L  The  High  Court  of  Parliament,  for 
the  trial  of  great  offenders,  whether  lords  or  commoners, 
by  the  way  of  impeachment.  2.  The  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward  of  Great  Britain,  instituted  for  the  trial 
of  peers  indicted  for  treason,  or  felony,  or  misprision  of 
either.  3.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  double 
jurisdiction  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
4.  The  Court  of  Chivalry,  which  had  formerly  jurisdic- 
tion over  pleas  of  life  and  member.    5.  The  High  Court 


of  Admiralty,  held  before  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  which  has  cognizance  of  all  offences  committed 
upon  the  High  Seas,  or  on  the  coasts  out  of  the  body 
or  extent  of  any  English  county.  6,  7.  The  Courts  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  andGenera\  Gaol-Delivery,  held  be- 
fore the  King's  commissioners,  usually  two  judges  of  the 
court  at  Westminster.  8.  The  Court  of  General  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  in  every  county  once  in 
every  quarter  of  a  year.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
extends  to  the  trying  of  any  offence  whatever ;  but  as, 
in  case  any  difficulty  arises,  they  cannot  proceed  to 
judgment  but  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  judges,  they 
tnostly  remit  the  trial  of  all  capital  offences  to  the  as- 
sizes. 9.  The  Sheriff's  Tourn,  or  rotation,  a  court  of 
record,  held  twice  a  year  before  the  Sheriff,  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
and  the  cognizance  of  minute  offences.  This  is  a  great 
Court-Leet,  in  distinction  from,  10.  The  Court-Leet, 
as  it  is  properly  so  called,  or  View  of  Frankpledge,  a 
court  of  record,  held  once  a  year  within  a  particular 
hundred,  &c.  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  former. 
11.  The  Court  of  the  Coroner;  also  a  court  of  record 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  any  one's  death,  which  has 
happened  in  prison,  or  suddenly  and  violently.  12.  Court 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Market,  for  the  punishment  of  all 
misdemeanors  done  therein.  13.  Ecclesiastical  courts, 
which  punish  spiritual  offences  by  penance,  contrition, 
and  excommunication. 
Courts  of  Special  Jurisdiction.  These  courts  are  distin- 
guished, as  far  as  they  take  cognizance  of  civil  or  cri- 
minal matters,  into  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  private 
criminal  courts. —  Courts  of  Common  Laio  are,  1.  The 
Forest  Court,  including  the  Courts  of  Attachments, 
Regard,  Sweynmote,  and  Justice  Seat.  2.  The  Court 
of  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  3.  The  Court  of  Policj 
of  Assurance.  4.  The  Court  of  the  Marshalsea,  and 
the  Palace  Court.  5.  The  Courts  of  the  Principality  of 
Wales.  6.  The  Court  of  the  Duchy  Chamber  of  Lan- 
caster. 7.  The  Courts  of  the  County  Palatine,  and 
other  Royal  franchises.  8.  The  Stannery  Courts 
9.  The  Courts  of  London,  and  other  corporations,  in- 
cluding courts  of  request,  of  conscience,  &c.  10.  The 
Courts  of  the  two  Universities. — Private  Criminal  Courts 
are,  1.  The  Court  of  the  Lord  Steward,  &c.  of  the 
King's  Household,  to  inquire  of  felony  by  any  of  the 
King's  servants,  in  the  cheque  roll.  2.  The  Court  of  the 
Lord  Steward,  &c.  of  the  Marshalsea,  to  inquire  of, 
hear,  and  determine  all  treasons,  misprisions  of  murders, 
&c.  whereby  blood  shall  be  slied  within  the  limits  of  the 
palace,  &c.  3.  The  two  University  Courts,  which  have 
cognizance  of  all  criminal  offences,  or  misdemeanors, 
"under  the  degree  of  treason,  felony,  or  mayhem. 

Proceedings  in  Courts. 

These  proceedings  may  be  considered,  as  they  respect  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  the  Courts  of  Equity,  and 
the  Criminal  Courts. 

Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Common  Latv. 

The  proceeding  in  a  court  to  obtain  redress  of  civil  in- 
juries is  by  prosecution  of  a  suit.  The  parts  of  a  suit 
are,  1.  The  original  writ.  2.  The  Process.  3.  The 
Pleadings.  4.  The  Issue,  or  Demurrer.  5.  The  Trial. 
6.  The  Judgment,  and  its  incidents.  7.  The  Execution. 

Original  Writ.  The  original  writ  is  the  beginning  of  the 
suit  issued  out  of  Chancery  under  the  King's  seal,  ac« 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  for  which  a  remedy 
is  sought ;  as  for  money  due  on  bond,  an  action  of  debt, 
&c. ;  for  goods  detained,  an  action  of  detenue,  &c.  Ori- 
ginal writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory;  or,  in  the 
language  of  lawyers,  a  Prcecipe,  or  a  Si  tefecerit  securum. 
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The  Pracip^  commands  the  defendant  to  do  the  thing 
required,  or  to  show  cause  why  he  hath  not  done 
it.  The  Si  tefecerit  securim,  so  called  from  the  words 
of  the  writ,  directs  the  sheriff,  upon  security  given  by 
the  plaintiff,  to  cause  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court 
and  to  show  wherefore  he  hath  injured  the  plaintiff. 
Both  species  of  writs  are  tested,  i.  e.  witnessed  in  the 
Kino-'s  own  name  ;  and,  on  the  day  that  the  defendant 
is  ordered  to  appear  in  court,  the  sheriff  is  to  bring  in 
the  writ  which  is  called  the  rehmi  of  the  ivrit  ;  and  the 
days  in  term,  when  returns  are  made,  are  called  return 
days.  These  are  also  called  dies  in  banco,  i.  e.  days  in 
bank,  or  days  of  appearance  in  the  court  of  Common 
Bench. 

Process.  Process,  the  next  step  in  a  suit,  is  the  method 
taken  to  compel  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court.  It  is 
called  an  original  process  because  it  is  founded  on  an 
original  writ,  in  distinction  from  a  mesne  or  intermediate 
process,  which  issues  pending  the  suit.  The  original 
process  consists  of,  1.  The  summons,  or  warning  to  ap- 
pear in  court,  answering  to  the  citation  in  the  Civil;Law. 
It  is  delivered  to  the  defendant  by  two  of  the  sheriff's 
officers  called  summoners,  and  is  followed,  in  case  of. 
disobedience,  by,  2.  The  attachment,  ov  jwne,  so  called 
from  the  words  of  the  writ,  pone  per  vadium  et  salvos 
plegios,  i.  e.  by  gage  and  safe  pledges.  3.  The  dis- 
tringas, Distress  Infinite.  4.  The  writs  of  capias  ad 
respondendum,  and  testatum  capias.  This  writ,  and  all 
others  subsequent  to  the  original  writ  are  caWed  judicial 
because  they  issue  under  the  private  seal  of  the  court 
into  which  they  are  returnable,  and  are  tested  in  the 
name  of  the  justice.  These  writs  may,  in  case  of  need, 
be  succeeded  by,  5.  Alias,  or  pluries  writs  ;  and,  if  the 
sheriff  returns  non  est  inventus,  then  by,  6.  The  exigent, 
or  writ  exigi  facias,  and  proclamations  ;  and  if  finally 
returned,  quinto  exactus  then  follows.  7.  Outlawry ;  but,  in 
case  he  afterwards  appears,  he  may  be  taken  by  the 
writ  of  capias  ut  lagatum.  Such  is  the  process  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  the  King's  Bench  it  is 
more  usual  to  proceed  by  a  peculiar  process  entitled  a 
bill  of  Middlesex,  because  the  court  now  sits  in  Mid- 
dlesex ;  and,  in  case  the  defendant  be  not  found  in  Mid- 
dlesex, then  follows  a  writ  of  latitat.  In  the  Exche- 
quer, the  first  process  is  by  a  vetitre  Jacias  ad  respon- 
dendum, which  is  in  nature  of  an  original  writ ;  then  a 
subpoena  ad  respondendum,  which  was  followed  by  quo 
minus  capias,  answering  to  the  bill  of  R'liddlesex  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  capias  quare  clausum /regit ;  fourthly, 
by  venire  Jacias,  or  capias  of  privilege,  at  the  suit  of 
officers,  &c.  of  the  court ;  and  lastly,  by  bill,  as  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench.  Every  process  gives  the  de- 
fendant his joar,  or  day,  to  which  is  incident,  an  essoin, 
or  excuse  ;  as  service  le  ray,  &c.  and  adjournment,  or  an 
appointment  of  a  day  for  his  appearance.  The  first  day 
of  each  term,  on  which  the  essoin  is  made,  is,  on  that 
account,  called  the  essoin-day. 

In  mesne  process  it  is  necessary  to  serve  the  defendant 
with  a  copy  of  the  writ  or  process  previous  to  the  arrest; 
and,  if  he  think  proper  to  appear  upon  this  notice,  he 
puts  in  common  bail;  but  if  he  do  not  appear,  and  is 
arrested,  he  must  put  in  what  is  called  special  bail  to 
the  sheriff,  provided  the  cause  of  the  action  be  ten 
pounds  or  upwards.  This  is  done  by  entering  into  a 
bond,  or  obligation,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  for  his 
appearance  on  the  return  of  the  writ.  At  that  time,  or 
quarto  die  post,  i.  e.  within  four  days  after,  the  defendant 
must  make  his  appearance,  which  is  effected  by  put- 
ting in,  and  justifying  bail  to  the  action,  commonly 
called  bail  above,  or  bail  to  the  action,  in  distinction  from 
the  bail  beloxu,  or  the  sheriff''s  bail.  The  bail  must  then 
enter  into  a  recognizance  that,  if  the  defendant  be  con- 


demned in  the  action,  he  shall  pay  the  costs  and  con- 
demnation, or  render  himself  a  prisoner,  or  that  they 
will  pay  it  for  him ;  which  recognizance  is  transmitted 
to  the  court  on  a  slip  of  paper  termed  a  bail-piece.  If 
this  be  excepted  to,  the  bail  m\i?,t  he  perfected,  that  is, 
they  must  justify  themselves. 

As  to  the  plaintiff,  he  either  appears,  or  makes  default ;  in 
which  latter  case,  a  non-prosequitur  is  entered,  and  he 
is  said  to  be  non-prossed. 

Pleadings.    Pleadings  are  the  mutual  altercations  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  which  were  formerly,  by  their 
counsel,  viva  voce,  wherefore  in  French  they  are  called 
parol;  but  now  they  are  delivered  in  writing.  Pleading 
consists  of,  \.  The  count,  or  declaratioti  of  the  plaintiff", 
anciently  called  the  tale,  wherein  he  sets  forth  the  cause 
of  complaint.    If  he  neglect  to  deliver  a  declaration  for 
two  terms  after  the  defendant  appears,  or  is  guilty  of 
any  other  default,  he  is  non-prossed,  or  non-suited.  But 
sometimes  he  makes  a  retraxit,  which  differs  from  a  non- 
suit, in  as  much  as  the  former  is  a  voluntary  renuncia- 
tion of  suit;  the  latter  is  only  negative ;  &  discontinuance 
is  similar  to  a  nonsuit :  but  the  plaintiff  may,  on  paying 
costs,  begin  the  suit  again  by  suing  out  a  nev/  original. 
In  local  actions,  the  declaration  must  be  laid  in  the  very 
place  where  it  happened,  called  the  venue  visne,  or 
vicina,  i.  e.  the  neighboui'hood  ;  but  in  transitory  ac- 
tions it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  the  venue.  2. 
The  defence  answering  to  the  contestatio  litis  of  the 
civilians  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.    To  the  defence 
is  incident  imparlance,  licentia  loquendi,  or  craving  to 
be  heard;  cognizance  of  suit,  or  of  pleas;  view  of  the  thing 
in  question ;  oyer,  that  is,  a  petition  to  hear  the  bond, 
or  other  specialty  read,  on  which  the  action  is  brought ; 
aid-prayer,  or  a  praying  for  the  assistance  of  another ; 
voucher,  or  the  calling  in  of  some  person  to  answer 
the  action,  that  hath  warranted  the  title  to  the  de- 
fendant ;  age,  or  a  prayer,  on  the  part  of  an  infant, 
that  the  parol  may  demur,  i.  e.  the  proceedings  may 
be  staid  till  his  full  age.     When  these  proceedings 
are  terminated,  the  defendant  puts  in   his  plea,  or 
excuse,  which  is  either  a  dilatory  plea,  or  a  plea  to 
the  action.     Dilatory  pleas,  so  called  because  they 
serve  to  create  delay,  are,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  to  the  disability  of  the  plaintiff,  by  reason  of  his 
being  an  alien,  attainted  of  treason,  &c.  in  abatement 
for  some  defect  in  the  writ  or  count.    Pleas  to  the  action 
comprehend  confession  or  denial,  either  wholly  or  in 
part.    One  sort  of  confession  in  an  action  of  debt  is  a 
tender,  or  the  payment  of  money  into  comi,  which  is  done 
upon  what  is  called  a  motion,  or  an  application  to  the 
court,  by  the  parties,  or  their  counsel,  which  is  usually 
grounded  on  an  affidavit,  or  oath.    Sometimes  the  de- 
fendant acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  de- 
mands ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  up  a  demand  of  his 
own,  which  is  called  a  set-off]  and  the  balance,  when  paid 
into  court  by  the  defendant,  answers  to  what  is  called  a 
compensatio,  or  stoppage  in  the  Civil  Law.    Pleas  that 
totally  deny  the  complaint  are  general  or  special.  A 
general  plea,  or  general  issue,  traverses,  or  denies,  at 
once  the  whole  declaration  ;  as  in  trespass,  either  vi  et 
armis,  or  on  the  case  non  culpabilis,  not  guilty ;  in  debt 
on  contract,  i.  e.  nihil  debet,  he  owes  nothing  ;  in  debt  on 
bond,  non  est  yac/M?w,i.e.itisnothis  deed;  on  an  assumpsit, 
non-assumpsit,  i.  e.  he  made  no  such  promise  ;  or,  in  real 
actions,  nultort, no  wrong  done;  nuldisseisein,  no  disseisin. 
Special  pleas  in  bar  cowprehend  jtistif cation,  as  in  an 
action  of  assault  and  battery;  son  assault  demesne,  that 
it  was  the  plaintiff's  own  original  assault.  Sometimes 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  pleaded  in  bar,  i.  e.  the  time 
limited  by  certain  acts  of  Parliament,  beyond  which 
no  plaintiff  can  lay  his  cause  of  action.    An  estoppel  is 
s2 
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also  a  plea  in  bar  when  a  main  hath  done  some  act  which 
stops,  or  precludes  him  from  averring  any  thing  to  the 
contrary.  Among  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  plea, 
the  most  important  is  that  it  be  single ;  for  dupliciti/, 
which  comprehends  two  or  more  distinct  matters,  must 
not  be  allowed. 
When  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  put  in,  this  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  replication  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  rejoinder 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  surrejoinder,  rebutler,  and 
surrebutter ;  all  which  answer  to  the  exceptio,  or  plea, 
repUcatio,  duplicatio,  triplicatio,  and  qiiadruplicatio  of 
the  civilians. 

To  pleading  belong  also  other  incidents,  as  Departure,  a 
departing  or  varying  from  the  title  or  defence  which  the 
party  has  once  insisted  on,  which  is  inac^missible  on  either 
side. — Colour,  which  is  a  probable  61- false  plea  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  in  order  to  draw  the  cause  from 
the  jury  to  the  court- — Novel  or  iieiu  assignment,  a  form 
of  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  wherein  he  as- 
signs the  injury,  with  all  its  circumstances,  &c.  afresh. — 
Protestation,  a  defence  or  safeguard  to  the  party  who 
makes  it,  from  being  concluded  by  the  action  he  is  about 
to  do,  that  issue  cannot  be  joined. — Plea  puis  darrein 
continuance,  i.  e.  a  plea  since  the  last  adjournment, 
which  the  defendant  may  put  in  after  he  has  pleaded,  or 
even  after  issue  joined,  in  case  any  new  matter  has 
arisen. 

The  adjournment  of  the  cause  from  day  to  day  is  called 
the  continuance,  because  the  parties  are  continued  or 
detained  in  court  during  the  v/hole  of  the  proceedings, 
from  the  time  of  the  defendant's  appearance  till  the  final 
determination  of  the  suit,  by  giving  them  a  certain  day  to 
appear  upon  from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigence  of  the  case 
demands,  whereby  the  proceedings  are  continued  without 
interruption,  from  one  adjournment  to  another.  If  these 
continuancesaYeomitteA,  the  cause  is  discontinued,  and  the 
defendant  is  discharged  sine  die.  If  the  defendant  be  not 
ready  to  plead  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  him, 
it  is  usual  for  a  judge  to  make  an  order  for  time  to  plead, 
which  is  either  upon  or  without  terms.  The  usual  terms 
are  pleading  issuably,  rejoining  gratis,  and  taking  short 
notice  of  trial. — An  issuable  plea  is  a  plea  in  chief,  to  the 
merits  upon  v/hich  the  plaintiff  may  take  issue,  and  go 
to  trial. — Rejoining  gratis  is  rejoining  without  the  com- 
mon four- day  rule  to  rejoin. — Short  notice  of  trial  must 
be  given,  at  least  four  days  before  the  commission  day 
in  country  causes,  and  two  in  town  causes. 

Issue.  When  something  is  affirmed  by  one  party,  and  de- 
nied by  another,  this  is  termed  an  issue,  which  is  in 
matter  of  law,  or  in  matter  of  fact. — Issue  in  matter  of 
laiv  is  called  a  deinurrcr,  because  it  is  a  point  of  difficulty, 
which  stays  the  proceedings  until  it  is  determined  by 
the  court.  After  a  demurrer  is  joined,  a  motion  is  made 
for  a  consilimr,  or  day  to  argue  it,  and  when  it  has  been 
argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  proceedings  are 
entered  on  record  into  a  book  called  the  demurrer  book, 
copies  of  which,  caWed  paper-books,  are  delivered  to  the 
judges.  The  whole  of  this  proceeding  is  called  making 
up  the  paper  book,  or  making  up  and  entering  the  issue. 
Demurrers  are  general  when  they  show  no  particular 
causes,  and  special  when  the  particular  causes  are  set 
down. — Issue  of  fact  is  when  a  matter  of  fact  only,  and 
not  the  law,  is  disputed,  which  is  commonly  determined 
by  a  jury.  .     .       ,  .  . 

Trial.  Trial  is  the  exammation  of  matter  of  fact  m  issue, 
of  which  there  are  different  kinds  ;  namely — Trial  by 
the  record,  which  is  used  only  where  the  opposite  party 
pleads  nul  tiel  record.  Upon  this,  issue  is  tendered  and 
joined  in  the  following  form,  "  And  this  he  prays  may; 
be  inquired  of  by  the  record,"  and  the  other  does  simi- 
liter, the  like,  which  is  called  a  similiter, — Trial  by  in- 


spection or  examination,  is  when  the  judges  of  the  court 
decide  the  point  in  dispute  upon  the  testimony  of  their 
own  senses  without  calling  in  a  imy.— Trial  by  certifcate, 
as  by  the  certificate  of  the  constable  or  marshal  in  civil 
matters,  or  by  a  bishop's  certificate,  &c.  in  ecclesiastical 
matters. —  Trial  by  ivit?iesses,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury,  which  is  the  only  method  of  trial  known  to  the  Civil 
Law.— Trial  by  tvager  of  battle,  vadialio  duelli,  which,  in 
civil  causes,  was  only  had  on  a  writ  of  right.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  altogether  abolished  by  law. —  Trial  by  voager 
of  laxv,  vadiatio  legis,  is  only  had  where  matter  in  issue 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  privily  transacted  between 
the  parties  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  other 
witnesses. — Trial  by  Jury,  otherwise  called  per  pais,  in 
Latin  per  jMtriam,  and  in  English  by  the  country,  is  of 
two  kiiids,  extraordinary  and  ordinary.— The  extraordi- 
nary trial  by  jury,  otherwise  called  the  grand  assize,  is  a 
jury,  consisting  of  sixteen  jurors,  who  are  to  try  the 
matter  of  right.  Another  species  of  extraordinary  jury 
consists  of  twenty-four  of  the  best  men  in  the  county, 
who  are  to  try  an  attaint :  this  is  what  is  commonly  called 

the  grand  jury  The  ordinary  jury  is  the  ordinary 

method  of  trial  which  is  adopted  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions. The  incidents  to  a  jury  are  the  writs  of  venire 
facias  and  distringas,  by  which  they  are  compelled  to 
attend;  the  sheriff's  return,  or  the  payiel  of  the  jury; 
challenges  either  to  the  array,  or  to  the  poll,  propter  ho- 
noris respectum,  propter  defectum,  propter  affectum,  or 
propter  delictum  ;  the  tales  de  circumstantibus,  evidence, 
and  the  verdict,  [vide  Jury,  Challenges,  Verdict,  SfC.'] 
Juries  are  of  different  kinds,  as  grand  jury,  petit  jury, 
special  jury,  Sfc.  [vide  Jury^ 
Whatever  is  done  subsequently  to  the  joining  of  issue,  and 
awarding  the  trial,  is  entered  on  record,  and  is  called 
postea,  i.  e.  afterwards,  the  proceedings  being  added 
to  the  roll,  which  is  now  returned  to  the  court  from 
which  it  was  sent,  so  that  the  history  of  the  cause  from 
the  time  that  it  was  carried  out,  is  thus  continued  by 
the  postea. 

Judgment  is  the  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced  upon  the 
matter  contained  in  the  record.  Judgments  may  be  sus- 
pended, or  finally  arrested,  from  causes,  extrinsic  or 
dehors  the  record,  and  intrinsic,  or  such  as  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  record.  The  extrinsic  causes  are  the 
want  of  notice  of  trial,  flagrant  misbehaviour  of  the 
party  prevailing  towards  the  jury,  &c.  &c.  for  which  a 
verdict  may  be  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  awarded. 
Arrests  of  judgment  from  intrinsic  causes  are  where  the 
declaration  varies  totally  from  the  original  writ,  &c.  If, 
by  the  misconduct  or  inadvertence  of  the  pleaders,  the 
issue  be  joined  on  a  fact  totally  immaterial  or  insufficient 
to  determine  the  right,  the  court  will  grant  a  repleader. 
Judgments  are  given  in  four  different  cases ;  namely. 
Judgments  upon  demurrer,  where  the  facts  are  confessed 
hj  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by  the  courts. — 
Judgments  on  a  verdict,  where  the  law  is  admitted  by 
the  parties,  and  the  facts  disputed. — Judgments  by  con- 
fession or  default,  are  where  both  the  fact  and  the  law  are 
admitted  by  the  defendant. — Judgments  upon  a  nonsuit 
or  retraxit,  where  the  plaintiff  abandons  or  withdraws 
his  prosecution. 

Judgments  are  also  distinguished  into  interlocutory,  which 
are  given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  upon  some  plea ;  and 
final,  where  they  are  complete  and  binding.  In  such 
cases  they  are  entered  into  a  book,  which  is  called  doc- 
ketting.  To  final  judgments  belong  also  the  assessment 
of  damages  by  a  writ  of  inquiry,  and  the  costs  of  suit 
which  are  to  be  recovered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  a  capiatur 
against  the  defendant,  till  he  pays  a  fine  to  the  king  for 
the  public  misdemeanor,  which  is  coupled  with  most 
private  injuries. 
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Appeals.  Previously  to  execution,  other  proceedings  may 
take  place,  in  the  nature  of  appeals,  from  the  courts  of 
Common  Law,  which,  according  to  the  subject  matter, 
lay  in  four  cases;  namely,  1.  By  a  writ  of  attaint,  to 
inquire  whether  a  jury  of  twelve  men  have  given  a  false 
verdict,  that  so  the  judgment  thereon  may  be  reversed. 
This  lay  at  Common  Law  only,  on  writs  of  assize,  la 
which  case  the  assize  was  said  to  be  turned  into  an  in- 
quest or  jury,  which  was  tried  by  what  is  now  called  the 
grand  jury.  This  has  of  late  been  superseded  by  new 
trials.  2.  By  a  writ  of  deceit,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  to 
reverse  a  judgment  there  had  by  fraud  or  collusion  in  a 
real  action.  3.  By  a  writ  of  audita  querela,  to  discharge 
a  judgment  by  matter  that  has  since  happened.  4.  A 
writ  of  error,  from  one  court  of  record  to  another,  which 
lies  for  some  supposed  mistake  in  the  proceedings. 
Writs  of  error  lie,  1 .  To  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Westminster,  and 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland  ;  also  from  all  in- 
ferior courts  of  record,  in  which  latter  case  the  writ  is 
called  a  wit  of  false  judgment.  2.  To  the  Courts  of 
Exchequer  Chaniber,  from  the  law  side  of  the  Courts  of 
Exchequer ;  and  from  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  by  bill.  3.  To  the  House  of  Peers,  from  proceed- 
ings in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  original,  and  on 
writs  of  error,  and  from  the  Courts  of  Exchequer 
Chamber. 

Execution.  Execution  is  the  putting  in  force  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  which  is  distinguished  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  effected.  1.  By  a  writ  of  habere  facias 
seisinam,  or  jwssessionem,  where  the  possession  of  any 
hereditament,  of  freehold,  or  chattel  interest  is  to  be 
recovered.  2.  Where  any  thing  is  awarded  to  be  done 
or  rendered  as,  by  a  writ  of  guare  impedit,  &c.  to  recover 
a  presentation  to  a  benefice;  by  a  quod permittat  proster- 
nere,  for  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance ;  by  a  writ  of 
retorno  Jiabeiido,  upon  a  replevin,  &c. ;  a  distringas  and 
scire  facias,  in  detinue.  3.  Where  money  only  is  reco- 
vered, which  is  effected  in  five  ways,  first,  by  writ  of 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  which  is  against  the  body  of 
the  defendant ;  or  in  case  a  non  est  inventus  is  returned 
thereon,  by  a  scire  facias  against  his  bail.  Secondly,  by 
writ  of  feri  facias,  which  lies  against  his  goods  and 
chatties.  Thirdly,  by  levari  facias,  against  his  goods 
and  the  profits  of  his  lands.  Fourthly,  by  elegit,  against 
his  goods  and  the  possession  of  his  lands.  Fifthly,  by 
extendi  facias,  as  in  the  case  of  recognizances,  or  debts 
acknowledged  in  statutes  merchant. 

Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Equity. 

Courts  of  Equity,  as  distinguished  from  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  are  so  called  because  they  are  less  bound  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  the  forms  of  law;  or  that  a  greater 
latitude  of  interpretation,  according  to  the  equity  of  the 
case,  is  allowed  to  the  judge  in  the  former  courts  than 
in  the  latter.  The  principal  points  of  difference  are, 
1 .  As  to  the  mode  of  proof,  by  a  discovery,  on  the  oath 
of  the  party,  which  gives  a  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  ac- 
count and  fraud. _  2.  As  to  the  mode  of  trial  by  interro- 
gatories to  the  witnesses,  whose  depositions  are  taken  in 
writing  in  any  part  of  the  world,  wherever  they  may  be 
residing.  3.  As  to  the  mode  of  relief,  by  giving  a  more 
specific  and  extensive  remedy  than  can  be  had  in  the 
courts  of  law,  as  by  carrying  agreements  into  execution, 
staying  waste,  or  redressing  other  injuries,  by  means  of 
injunctions,  &c.  To  these  might  be  added  the  true  con- 
struction of  securities,  for  money  lent,  the  execution  of 
trusts,  &c.  &c. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  which  the 
other  courts  are  very  conformable,  are  \.  By  preferring  a 
bill  answering  to  ihQ  declaration  in  the  courts  of  Common 


Law,  or  the  libel  and  allegation  in  the  spiritual  courts, 

2.  The  subpoena,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  answer 
upon  oath  upon  the  matter  alledged.  Sometimes  this  is 
in  the  form  of  an  injunction,  answering  to  the  interdic- 
turn  of  the  Civil  Law,  commanding  the  defendant  to 
cease  from  the  injury,  as  in  stopping  of  waste,  &c. 

3.  Process  of  contempt,  comprehending  attachment,  at- 
tachment with  proclamations,  commission  of  rebellion, 
sending  a  sergeant  at  arms  in  quest  of  the  defendant ; 
and  sequestrations  of  the  personal  estate,  and  profits  of 
the  real,  &c.  A  process  against  a  body  corporate  is  by 
a  distringas,  against  a  peer  by  a  letter  missive,  and  then 
a  subpoena,  &c.  4.  The  appearance,  demurrer,  plea, 
answer,  exceptions,  amendments,  revivor,  interpleader, 
replication,  and  issue.  5.  The  Interrogatories  and  depo- 
sitions of  witnesses.  6.  Hearing,  interlocutory  decree, 
feigned  issue,  trial,  reference  to  the  master,  report,  &c. 
7.  Final  decree.  8.  Re-hearing,  or  a  bill  of  review, 
which  may  be  had  upon  error  appearing  on  the  face  of 
the  decree.  9-  Appeal  to  Parliament  by  petition.  In 
cases  where  the  subject  seeks  redress  of  injuries  received 
from  the  crown,  he  prefers  his  petition  in  lieu  of  com- 
mencing his  suit,  upon  which  a  commission  issues  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  his  suggestion,  and  the  king's  at- 
torney being  then  at  liberty  to  plead  in  bar,  the  merits 
of  the  case  is  determined  upon  issue  or  demurrer,  as  in 
ordinary  suits  between  subject  and  subject. 

Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction. 

Proceedings  in  criminal  courts  are  summary  or  regular. 

Summary  proceedings.  Summary  proceedings  are  such 
whereby  a  man  may  be  convicted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge,  without  the  formal  process  of  trial  by  jury,  as 
in  offences  against  the  laws  of  excise,  attachments  for 
contempts,  and  convictions  before  justices  of  the  peace. 

Regular  proceedings.  The  I'egular  proceedings  comprehend 
in  their  order,  1.  Arrest,  which  is  either  with  warrant, 
without  warrant,  or  by  hue  and  cry.  2.  Commitments^ 
and  also  bail,  in  cases  where  the  offence  is  not  too  hei- 
nous to  be  bailable,  as  treason,  murder,  and  the  like. 

3.  Prosecution  by  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  from 
their  own  observation ;  by  the  indictment,  or  written  ac- 
cusation, preferred  to  and  presented  on  oath  by  a  grand 
jury ;  by  information  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  or  the  king's 
attorney-general ;  by  appeal,  that  is,  by  an  accusation  or 
suit  brought  by  one  private  subject  against  another,  in 
the  case  of  atrocious  crimes,  larceny,  rape,  mayhem,  &c. 

4.  Process  to  bring  in  an  offender  by  venire  facias,  and 
distress  infinite,  in  case  of  misdemeanors,  and  capias  in 
capital  crimes.  In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  in- 
dictment may  be  removed  by  certiorari  facias  into  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  from  any  inferior  court,  and  in 
places  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  the  two  Universities, 
indictments  must  be  delivered  upon  challenge  or  claim 
of  cognizance.  5.  Arraignment  is  the  calling  the  pri- 
soner to  the  bar  of  the  court  to  answer  the  matter  charged 
upon  him  in  the  indictment;  the  incidents  to  which  are 
—standing  mute,  which  is  equivalent  to  conviction,  and 
confession  of  the  fact,  to  which  is  frequently  annexed 
the  accusing  others  as  accomplices,  with  the  hopes  of 
pardon ;  this  is  called  approvement,  and  the  person  the 
approver;  and  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  such  an  one 
be  admitted  as  a  witness  in  a  court,  he  is  said  to  iurrt 
king's  evidence.  6.  The  Plea,  or  defensive  matter  al- 
leged by  the  prisoner,  which  may  be  a  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  a  demurrer,  a  plea  in  abatement,  or 
a  special  plea  in  bar,  as,  autrefois  acquit,  autrefois  con' 
vict,  autrefois  attaint,  or  a  pardon.  The  most  usual  plea 
is  the  general  issue  not  guilty ;  whereupon  issue  is  joined 
by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
Y.  The  Trial  was  distinguished  formerly,   as  to  its 
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form,  into  trial  by  ordeal,  by  the  corsne,  by  tuager  of 
battle.  The  only  modes  of  trial  now  in  use  are,  by 
the  peers  of  the  realm,  or  the  lord  high  steward,  or  by 
jury.  The  trial  is  concluded  either  by  acquittal  or  con- 
viction ;  in  the  latter  case  felons  frequently  receive  what 
is  called  benejit  of  clergy,  or  an  exemption  from  the  full 
measure  of  punishment  due  to  their  offence,  [vide  Be- 
nefit] 8.  Judgment  most  commonly  follows  upon  con- 
viction, and  consists  in  pronouncing  the  punishment 
which  is  ordained  jby  law.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  a  capital  sentence  is  attainder,  which  involves  in  it 
forfeiture  to  the  king,  and  corruption  of  blood.  Judg- 
ments may  be  avoided  by  falsifying  or  reversing  the  at- 
tainder, and  by  reprieve  or  pardon. 
Execution.  Execution,  which  is  the  completion  of  human 
punishment,  is  effected  sometimes  by  warrant  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  judge;  sometimes  by  writ  from  the 
king;  sometimes  by  rule  of  court;  but  commonly  by 
the  judge's  signing  the  calendar  of  prisoners,  with  their 
separate  judgments  in  the  margin.  Execution  is  some- 
times suspended  by  reprieve,  and  sometimes  altogether 
prevented  by  pardon  ;  but  there  are  some  offences  which 
do  not  admit  of  pardon,  as  in  appeals  or  private  suits. 

Works  on  Law  in  Chronological  Succession. 

Capitula  Plactt.  Cor  on.  Reg.;  Assis.  Reg.  For.;Magn. 
Cart.;  Cart,  de  For.  ;  Glanv.  de  Leg.  et  Consuet ;  Brac- 
tondeheg.;  Placit.  Parliam. ;  Britton ;  Fleta;  Mirror 
of  Justice;  Veins  Natura  Brevium ;  Lyttleton ;  Fitz- 
herb.  Nat.  Brev.  8)  C.  ;  Coke's  Instit. ;  Crompt.  Jurisdict. 
Sj-c;  Theloal.  Dig.;  Kitch.  on  Courts.;  Staundf.  Plac. 
Coron. ;  Manm.  on  For.  Lauo. ;  Hale's  Analijsis,  Sfc. 
Statutes  and  Reports,  8^c.  of  which  a  farther  account  will 
be  given  in  the  Appendix. 
XiA'WLESS  Court  [Law)  a  court  held  at  Rochford,  in  Essex; 

so  called  because  it  was  held  at  an  unlawful  hour. 
LAWN  (Hort.)  a  plain,  or  level  space  covered  with  grass  in 

a  park  or  pleasure-ground. 
LAWSO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-cleft. — Cor.  petals 
four. — St  AM.  Jilaments  eight;  wwiAers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  headed. — Per.  cap- 
sule globose ;  seeds  many. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Latvsonia 
inermis,  Legistrum  alhenna,  seu  Alcanna,  Smooth  Law- 
sonia. — Lawsonia  acr onychia,  seu  Acronychia,  Latvsonia 
spinosa,  seu  Rhamnus.    Bauh.  Pin. 
LA'XATIVES  {Med.)  ;ii«AKs-i>'e4,  medicines  which  tend  to 

relax  the  body.    Gal.  de  Simjd.  Med.  Fac.  1.  5;  Oribas. 

Med.  Coll.  1.  13,  c.  39. 
LAXA'TOR  membrani  tympani  [Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  ear 

which  draws  the  member  upward  and  outward. 
LAXMA'NNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 

Order  1  Mojiogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals four. — Stku.  filaments  &\yi;  awMen  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  thick  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  berry 
subglobose ;  seeds  oblong. 
LAY  {Ecc.)  from  the  Greek  ;\«<'xo;,  and  ^«eo5,  people;  an  epi- 
thet in  ecclesiastical  law  for  what  belongs  to  the  people,  in 
distinction  from  those  who  are  in  orders,  as — Layman,  one 
who  follows  secular  employments,  or  has  not  taken  Holy 
Orders. — Lay-corporation,  any  corporation  or  body  which 
consists  of  laymen,  is  erected  for  some  temporal  purpose,  as 
corporations  of  an  eleemosynary  nature,  who  are  constituted 
for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms  of  the  founder. 
— Lay-investiture  of  bishops,  that  which  is  granted  either 
by  the  people  or  the  secular  authorities,  in  distinction  from 
th^t  bestowed  by  the  church  or  spiritual  dignities. — 


Lay-fee,  lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay-lord. — Lay-brother,  one 
in  the  Romish  church  who  performs  the  secular  and  servile 
offices  in  a  monastery,  in  distinction  from  the  monks,  or 
such  as  are  in  orders. 
Lay  (Poet.)  a  kind  of  ancient  poetry,  consisting  of  short  verses 
Lay  {Husband.)  from  the  Saxon  leasan,  to  lie  ;  ground  that 
lies  fallow,  or  untilled. — L  ay-sod,  a  place  to  lay  soil  or 
rubbish  in. — Lay-stall,  a  place  to  lay  dung  and  other 
things  in. 

TO  Lay  (Hor.)  to  bend  down  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and 

cover  them,  so  that  they  may  take  root. 
LAY-BROTHER  (Ecc.)  vide  Lay. 
LAY-COKPORA'TION  (Ecc.)  vide  Lay. 
LA'YER  (Hort.)  a  young  sprout  bent  down  and  covered 

with  mould  for  raising  fresh  plants. 
Layer  (Com.)  a  channel  or  bed  in  a  creek  where  small  oysters 

are  thrown  in  in  order  to  breed. 
LAY-FE'E  {Ecc.)  vide  Lay. 

LAYING  {Mcch.)  the  art  of  closing  the  strands  together  in 
rope-making,  so  as  to  form  a  rope. 

LAY-INVE'STITURE  {Ecc.)  vide  Lay. 

TO  LA'YLAND  {Mar.)  to  sail  away  from  the  coast,  so  as 
to  make  the  land  appear  lower  and  smaller. —  To  lay-in  off' 
yard,  to  come  from  the  yard-arms  towards  the  mast,  so 
as  to  quit  it  at  the  rigging. —  To  lay  out  on  a  yard,  to  go 
out  towards  the  yard-arms. 

LAYMAN  (2?cc.)  vide 

Layman  {Paint.)  a  statue  of  wood,  whose  joints  are  so  made 

that  it  may  be  put  into  any  posture. 
LA'Y-SOIL  {Husband.)  vide  Lay. 
LA'Y-STALL  {Husband.)  videLay. 
L, A'ZAR  {Med.)  a  leprous  person. 

LAZARE'TTO  {Med.)  Italian  for  a  pest-house  ;  an  hospital 
■  for  lazars,  or  lepers. 

LA'ZULI  {Min.)  lapis  lazuli.  Azure-stone,  a  stone  of  a  sky 
colour,  of  which  ultra  marine  is  made.    It  purges  upwards  ' 
and  downwards,  and  is  recommended  by  Dioscorides. 

LA'ZULITE  (Min.)  a  modern  name  for  the  lapis  lazuli. 

LA'ZULUS  (Min.)  a  genus  of  earths  in  the  Linnean  system, 
of  the  siliceous  order,  the  principal  species  of  which  is  the 
lapis  lazuli.  It  contains,  silica,  46'0  ;  alumina,  l  i'S  ;  car- 
bonate of  lime,  28  0;  sulphate  of  lime,  6"5;  oxyde  of  iron^ 
3-0  ;  water,  2-0.  Specific  gravity  from  2-760  to  2-945. 

LE'A  (Com.)  a  certain  quantity  of  yarn  at  Kidderminster, 
containing  200  threads,  reeled  on  a  reel,  and  equal  to  about 
four  )'ards. 

LEACH  {Min.)  a  term  among  miners  signifying  hard  work. 
LE'ACH-TROUGHS  (Min.)  vessels  in  which  salt  is  left  to 
drain. 

LEAD  (M/?2.)  plumbum,  a  metal  of  a  blueish  white  colour, 
gradually  blackening  in  the  air,  very  malleable  and  tena- 
cious, slightly  ductile,  having  scarcely  any  taste,  but  emit- 
ting., on  friction,  a  peculiar  smell.  It  is  one  of  the  softest 
metals,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  11  •352.  It  fuses  at  612° 
Fahrenheit,  becomes  vitrified  in  a  strong  and  continued 
heat,  and  crystallizes,  by  cooling,  in  small  octahedra.  Lead 
unites  with  oxygen  in  three  portions,  forming  the  protoxide 
of  lead,  which  is  yellow,  iheperoxide,  which  is  brown,  and 
the  red  oxide,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  yellow  and  the 
brown.  The  protoxide  of  lead  combines  with  acids  so  as  to 
form  salts,  as  the  carbonate,  nitrate,  muriate,  &c.  of  lead. 
The  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  a  powder,  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  ivhite  lead,  which  is  used  as  a  paint.  The 
red  oxide  of  lead  is  otherwise  called  red  lead.  It  is  also  a 
powder,  and  used  in  different  ways  as  a  paint. 

Lead,  Pig  of  (Com.)  vide  Pig. 

Lead  (Mar.)  or  sounding  lead,  in  French  petit  plombe  de 
sonde,  an  instrument  for  discovering  the  depth  of  water  at 
sea.  "  To  heave  the  lead,"  is  to  throw  it  into  the  sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  its  depth. — Dead-sea-lead  is  lead  of 
fi  larger  size,  which  is  attached  to  a  much  longer  line. 
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TO  Lead  a  rope  {Mar.)  to  guide  or  pass  it.  7  ^ 

LEA'DER  {Mil.)  the  same  as  a  commander, — tiLe'leader, 

the  front  man  of  a  battalion  standing  two  deep. 
LE'ADING  column  {Mil.)  the  first  column  that  advances 

from  the  right,  left,  or  centre  of  a  battalion,  Sec— Leading 

Jile,  the  first  two  men  of  a  battalion  or  company  marchmg 

by  files. 

Leading  {Mar.)  a  term  used  in  some  sea  phrases,  as — Lead- 
in<ypart,  that  part  of  a  tackle  which  is  hauled  upon.— Z,e«c/- 
iwp-  ships  of  a  fleet,  those  that  are  the  first  in  the  order  of 
battle  or  of  saxYmg— Leading  ivind,  a  free  or  fair  wind,  in 
distinction  to  a  scant  wisd. 

LEAD,  red  (Chem.)  vide  Lead. 

LEA'DSMAN  {Mar.)  in  French  homme  de  la  sonde,  the  man 

who  heaves  the  lead. 
LEAD,  ivhite  {Chem.)  vide  Lead. 

LEAF  (  Vet.)  a  distemper  in  young  lambs  caused  by  feeding 
on  leaves. 

Leaf  ( Bot.)  folium,  the  production  and  prolongation  of  the 
ascending  stem,  which  is  a  membranaceous  and  sometimes 
a  succulent  body.  Leaves  are  distinguished  generally  into 
simple  and  compound.— leaves  are,  according  to 
their  apex,  acute,  acuminate,  mucronate,  praemorse,  trun- 
cated, cleft,  &c.;  in  respect  to  the  base,  heart-shaped, 
kidney-shaped,  spear-shaped,  ear-shaped,  &c. ;  in  respect 
to  their  circumference,  orbicular,  ovate,  oval,  oblong,  para- 
bolic, spatulate,  rhombic,  sword  shaped,  lanceolate,  linear, 
capillary,  awl-shaped,  triangular,  palmated,  &c. ;  in  respect 
to  their  margin,  quite  entire;,  fringed,  serrate,  crenate, 
toothed;  in  respect  to  their  surface,  aculeate,  bullate, 
veined,  wrinkled,  channelled,  curled,  ribbed,  nerved,  ner- 
veless, &c. — Compound  leaves  are  such  as  have  several 
leaflets  supported  by  one  foot-stalk,  of  which  there  are 
different  kinds,  as  binate,  bigeminate,  &c.  [vide  Botany] 

Leaf  {Mech)  a  term  applied  to  the  notches  in  the  pinions  of 
watches  and  clocks. 

Leaf  Gold  {Mech.)  fine  gold  beaten  into  plates  of  exceeding 
thinness. 

Leaf  Silver  {Law)  a  fine  anciently  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his 
lord  for  leave  to  plough  and  sow. 

Leaf  Silver  {Mech.)  silver  beat  thin  into  leaves. 

LEAGUE  {Geog.)  a  measure  three  miles  in  length,  com- 
monly used  in  the  measurement  of  sea-distances. 

League  {Polit.)  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  different  states 
or  parties.  League  is  also  applied  by  way  of  distinction 
to  the  one  set  on  foot  in  L576,  to  prevent  the  succession 
of  Henry  IV.  and  oppose  the  Huguenots.  The  partizans 
of  this  league  were  called  Leaguers. 

LEA'GUER  {Polit.)  a  name  given  to  those  who  took  part 
with  the  league  or  confederacy  in  France  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  and  IV. 

LEAK  {Mar.)  signifies  generally  any  hole  or  chink  which 
admits  of  the  water,  but  is  particularly  applied  to  a  ship 
which  is  in  that  condition ;  whence  the  phrase  "  To  spring 
a  leak,"  when  any  chink  opens  so  as  to  admit  more  water 
than  ordinary. 

LEA'KAGE  {Com.)  an  allowance  made  to  merchants  for  the 
leaking  or  running  of  vessels,  as  to  brewers,  three  in  twenty- 
three  barrels  of  beer,  and  two  in  twenty-two  barrels  of  ale. 

LEAM  {Sport.)  a  line  to  hold  a  dog  in. 

LEAP  {Com.)  a  measure  equal  to  half  a  bushel;  also  a  de- 
vice or  net  made  of  twigs  for  catching  fish. 

LEA'P-YEAR  {Chron.)  any  year  so  called  in  which  a  day  is 
added  more  than  ordinary :  it  is  otherwise  called  Bissextile, 
and  recurs  every  four  years  in  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
calenders,    [vide  Chronology] 

LEASE  [Law)  a  conveyance  of  any  lands  or  tenements, 
usually  in  consideration  of  rent  or  other  annual  recom- 
pence  made  for  any  term  of  years,  at  will,  provided  it  be 
less  than  the  time  which  the  lessor  hath  in  the  premises, 
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othervvise  it  is  more  properly  called  an  assignment.  He 
that  letteth  is  called  the  Lessor,  and  he  to  whom  the  lands, 
&c.  are  let  is  the  Lessee.  Leases  are  made  either  in  writ- 
ing or  by  word  of  mouth,  the  latter  of  which  are  called 
Parol-Leases, 

LEASH  {Falcon.)  a  leather  thong  by  which  a  falconer  holds 
his  hawk. 

Leash  (Sport.)  the  number  three,  as  a  Leash  of  greyhounds, 
birds,  &c. — Leash  Laws,  laws  to  be  observed  in  hunting 
or  coursing. 

LEA'SING-MAKING (Law)  slanderous  and  untrue  speeches 
to  the  disdain,  reproach,  and  contempt  of  the  King,  his 
council,  and  proceedings. 

LEAT  of  a  Mill  {Mech.)  a  trench  for  carrying  water  to  or 
from  a  mill. 

LEATHERING  {Mar.)  leather  fitted  close  round  the  cir- 
cular holes  of  caps,  &c. 

LEA'THERSELLERS,  Companijnf{Her.)  This 
company  was  incorporated  in  1382,  and  con- 
sists of  a  master,  3  wardens,  26  assistants,  and 
167  liverymen.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are, 
"  Field  argent,  three  bucks  regardant  gules," 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

LEA'THERWOOD  {Bot)  the  Dirccea  palustris 
nseus. 

LEAVE  of  Absence  (Mil.)  a  permission  granted  to  the  officers 
or  privates  to  be  absent  from  camp  or  quarters  for  a  certain 
time. —  General  Leave  is  an  indulgence  granted  annually  to 
a  certain  portion  of  the  army  to  be  absent  during  the 
winter  months. — A  Regimental  Leave  is  a  leave  granted  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  which  is  more 
limited  than  the  general  leave. 

LEA'VEN  (Cook.)  a  piece  of  dough  salted,  and  soured  to 
ferment  the  whole  lump. 

LE'AVER  (Mech.)  vide  Lever. 

LE'BBECK  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  lebbeck  ofUnnxus. 

LECA'NOMANCY  MKayeyt^avrua,  a  sort  of  divination 

by  water,  so  called  from  >.sKxv'i^,  the  bason  in  which  it  was 
contained.  Three  stones  being  thrown  into  the  bason  of 
water,  the  diviner  marked  their  situation,  and  having  in- 
voked the  daemon  in  a  set  form,  he  proposed  the  question, 
to  which  an  answer  was  returned  in  a  small  voice,  like  a 
hiss. 

LECHE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Triandrioy 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. — CoR. 

petals  three. — St au.  filaments  three;  anthers  roundish. 

— PisT.  germ  ovate ;  style  none  ;  stigmas  three. — Per. 

capsule  ovate  ;  seed  ovate. 
Species.    The  species  are,  the — Lechea  minor  capraria, 

seu  Scoparia,  a  perennial,  native  of  North  America, 

and  the — Lechea  chinensis,  an  annual,  native  of  China, 
LECHE'E  (Bot.)  the  Salindus  edulis  of  Linnaeus. 
LECTICA'RII  (Ant.)  sedan-men,  or  those  who  carried 
lecticas,  i.  e.  litters.  Senec.  de  Tranquil.  1.  2,  c.  15;  Suet, 
in  0th.  c.  6.  The  Lecticarii  were  afterwards  those  who 
placed  the  dead  bodies  on  the  lectica,  or  bier.  Pancirol. 
Notit.  Dignit.  Lmp.  Orie7it.  c.  28 ;  Occid.  c.  6. 
LECTISTE'RNIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  among  the  Romans, 
which  was  so  called  because  the  principal  part  of  the  cere- 
mony consisted  in  laying  the  statues  of  the  gods  on  costly 
beds  or  couches,  and  inviting  them  to  a  grand  entertain- 
ment which  was  given  upon  this  occasion.  According  to 
Livy,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened,  tables  every  where 
furnished  with  victuals,  foreigners,  whether  known  or  un- 
known, were  entertained  gratis,  and  all  breaches  of  friend- 
ship were  healed,  and  private  animosities  laid  aside.  Liv, 
1.  5,  c.  13 ;  Val.  Max.  1.  2,  c.  1 ;  Gyrald.  Syntag.  Deor.  1.  isj 
p.  504f ;  Ursat.  de  Not,  Rom,  apud  GrcEV.  Thesaur.  Antiq. 
Roman,  torn.  ii.  p,  695. 
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HJCTISTE'RNIUM  {Med.)  the  apparatus  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  cure  of  a  sick  person  in  bed. 

liE'CTUAL  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  distemper  wliich  requires 
a  person  to  be  confined  to  his  bed. 

LE'CTUREH  (Ecc.)  a  minister  who  preaches  in  the  after- 
noon, whose  remuneration  is  usually  the  free  gift  of  the 
people. 

LECTU'RNIUM  {Archceol.)  the  reading-desk  in  a  church, 
LE'CYTHIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. /jm'awi^  six-leaved. — CoR. petals 
six. — St  Au.  ^filaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
depressed ;  sti/le  short ;  stigma  conic. — Per.  berry  round- 
ish ;  seeds  several. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Lecy- 
this  jacapuca,  seu  Jacapucaio,  &c.  &c. 
LEDGE  (Geog.)  a  long  ridge  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of 

the  sea. 

LE'DGER  (Com.)  from  the  Latin  legere,  to  gather;  the  chief 
book  used  in  merchants'  accounts,  wherein  every  man's 
particular  account,  and  all  the  different  sorts  of  goods 
bought  and  sold,  are  distinctly  placed, 

LE'DGER-LINES  (Mas.)  lines  added  to  the  stave  of  five 
lines. 

LE'DGES  [Mar.)  small  pieces  of  timber  lying  athwart  from 
the  west-trees  to  the  roof-trees,  which  serve  to  bear  up  the 
nettings  or  gratings  over  the  half-deck. 

LE'DON  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Cistus. 

LE'DUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR,  petal 
one. — St AU.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
roundish ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  capsule 
roundish ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Ledum  palustre, 
Cistus,  seu  Rosmarium,  Marsh  Ledum. — Ledum  latifo- 
lium,  Broad-leaved  Ledum — Ledum  buxifolium,  Box- 
leaved  Ledum.  Clus.Hist.;  Bauh.  Fin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. 
Ledum  is  also  a  species  of  Cistus. 

LEE  (Mar.)  a  term  used  differently  at  sea,  either  for  that 
part  the  wind  blows  upon,  or  more  generally  for  that  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  wind.     Under  the  lee  signifies 
farther  from  that  part  of  tiie  horizon  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  as,  "  Under  the  lee  of  the  land,"  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
"  A-lee  the  helm ! "  an  order  to  put  the  helm  to  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  ship.    "  To  lay  a  ship  by  the  lee,"  to  bring 
her  so  that  all  her  sails  may  lie  flat  against  the  masts  and. 
shrouds,  and  the  wind  come  right  upon  her  broadside. 
"  Take  care  of  the  lee-hatch,"  an  order  given  to  the  helms- 
man to  take  care  that  the  ship  do  not  go  to  the  leeward  of 
her  course. — Lee-boards,  strong  frames  of  plank  affixed  to 
the  sides  of  flat-bottomed  vessels,  such  as  river  barges, 
&c.  which  draw  but  little  water. — Lee-fang,  a  rope  reeved 
and  let  into  the  cringles  of  the  courses,  to  hale  in  the 
bottom  of  a  sail. — Lee-gage,  in  French  le  dessous  du  vent, 
farther  from  the  point  whence  the  wind  blows  than  another 
vessel. — Lee-lurches,  the  sudden  and  violent  rolls  which  a 
ship  often  takes  to  the  leeward  in  a  high  sea. — Lee-shore, 
near  the  land  when  the  wind  blows  on  the  ship. — Lee-side, 
all  that  part  of  a  ship  which  lies  between  the  mast  and  the 
side  farthest  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  distinction 
from  the  'weather-side,  which  lies  to  windward  of  this  line. 
Thus  if  a  ship  sail  southward,  with  the  wind  at  east,  then 
is.  her  starboard,  or  right  side,  the  lee-side,  and  the  lar- 
board, or  left,  the  tveather-side. — Lee-way,  or  leeuiard-iuay, 
the  lateral  movement  of  a  ship  to  leeward  of  her  course,  or 
the  angle  which  the  line  of  her  way  makes  with  the  keel 
when  she  is  close-hauled. 


LEE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Con.  petal 

one. — St  AM.  filaments  bve  ;  anthers  ovate  Pist.  germ 

subglobose  ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  headed. — Per.  capsule 
orbiculate ;  seeds  five. 
Species.    The  species  are  the — Leea  sambucina,  seu  Aqui- 
licia.  Elder-leaved  Leea. — Leea  aquata,  Shrubby  Leea. 
— Leea  cuspa.  Fringe-stalked  Leea. 
LEECH  (Ent.)  the  Hirudo  of  Linnaeus,  an  insect  which  is 
well  known  for  its  use  in  bleeding.    It  is  viviparous  and 
produces  but  one  young  at  a  time.   Its  head  is  armed  with 
a  sharp  spike  that  makes  three  wounds  at  once.    The  two 
species  most  used  are  the  Hirudo  medicinalis,  or  Medicinal 
Leech,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches  ; 
and  the  Hirudo  sanguisuga,  or  Horse  Leech,  which  is  larger 
than  the  former.    According  to  Pliny,  if  this  leech  leave 
its  head  in  the  wound  it  inevitably  kills  the  person.  Flin. 
1.  32,  c.  10. 

LEE'CHES  of  a  sail  (Mar.)  the  edges  of  a  sail,  which  are 
either  sloping  or  perpendicular. — Leech-Lines,  in  French 
Cargue-boulines,  ropes  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  leeches 
of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail. — Harbour  Leech-Lines  are 
ropes  made  fast  at  the  middle  of  the  top- sail  yards,  which 
serve  to  truss  the  sails  up  close  to  the  yard. — Leech-Rope, 
a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  bolt  rope  to  which  the 
border  or  edge  is  sewed. 

LEE'F-SILVER  (Zatu)  or  Leaf-silver  a  fine  paid  by  a  te- 
nant to  his  lord  for  leave  to  plough  and  sow. 

LEE'FANGE  (Mar.)  a  bar  of  iron  fastened  at  its  extremi- 
ties to  the  deck  upon  which  the  sheets  of  some  fore  and 
aft  sails  traverse  when  tacking,  Leefanges  are  also  ropes 
served  into  the  cringles  of  the  courses,  to  haul  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  yacht's  or  hoy's  sails,  that  the  bonnet  may  be  laced 
on,  or  the  sails  taken  in. 

LEE'-GAGE  (Mar.)  vide  Lee. 

LEEK  (Bot.)  the  Allium  porrum  Linnaeus. 

LEE-LU'RCHES  (Mar.)  vide  Lee. 

LEER  of  a  Deer  (Sport.)  from  the  Teutonic  Lager,  a  camp 
or  lodge,  the  place  where  he  lies  to  dry  himself  after  he 
has  been  wet  by  the  dew. 

LEE'RSIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — CoR.  glume  bivalve. — 
Stam.  filaments  none ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  style  two ;  stigmas  feathered. — Per.  none  ;  seed 
single. 

Species.    The  species  are  the  Leersia  ori/zoides,  Hormalo- 
cenchrus,  seu  Gramen,  &c.  native  of  Virginia. 
LEES  (Chem.)  the  dregs  of  wine,  &c, 
LEE-SHO'RE  (Mar.)  vide  Lee. 
LEE-SI'DE  (Mar.)  vide  Lee. 

LEET  (Lavo)  or  Court-Leet,  from  the  Latin  lites,  suits;  a 
court  of  record  for  the  cognizance  of  criminal  matters,  or 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  held  before  the  steward  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor. 

LEETCH  (Mar.)  vide  Leech. 

LEE'WARD  (Mar.)  or  To  Leeuiard,  in  French  sous  le  vent, 
i.  e.  towards  that  part  of  the  horizon  which  is  under  the 
lee  whither  the  wind  blows.  "  To  fall  to  leeivard"  is  to- 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  wind.  A  Leeward  ship,  a  vessel 
that  does  not  sail  so  near  the  wind,  or  make  so  good  a  way 
as  she  should.  ,  A  Leeward  Tide,  a  tide  running  In  the 
same  direction  as  the  wind  blows,  which  Is  directly  con- 
trary to  a  tide  under  the  lee,  which  [implies  a  stream  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  wind.  Leeward  Way,  vide 
Lee. 

LEG  (Anat.)  in  Greek  x.vufju'v,,  in  Latin  crus  or  tibia,  con- 
sists of  two  bones  ;  namely,  the  tibia,  ji-ps»n)/*iov,  a  trian- 
gular bone,  situated  at  the  anterior  internal  part  of  the  leg. 
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and  the  Fibula,  7r»fciy.vifJi,io,,  a  small  long  bone  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  leg.  To  these  may  be  added  a  tlurd, 
namely,  the  Rotula  or  Patella,  the  Knee-Pan.  Jul.  Poll. 
Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  190;  Rrif.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp. 

Him.\.\.  .     ,  . 

Leg  (Her.)  this  member  is  borne  variously  m  coat  armour, 

lis  ccuped,  erased ;  sometimes  three  legs  con-   . 

joined,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.    "  Three  ^ 
legs  in  armour  conjoined,  in  the  fess  point 
spurred  and  garnished,  or."    This  is  the  ar- 
morial  ensign  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which,  ac- 

cording  to  Philipot,  was  the  hieroglyphic  of   ^g-i^^ 

expedition.    The  introduction  of  this  device 
is  attributed  to  the  Sicilians,  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  by  whom  it  was  generally  used,  as  symbolical 
of  the  triangular  figure  of  the  island. 

Leg  ( Trigon.)  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  called  the  legs, 
in  distinction  from  the  base.— Hyperbolic  Legs  are  the  parts 
of  a  curve  line  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  hyper- 
bola. 

Leg  (Mar.)  vide  Legs. 

LE'GA  (Archceol.)  alloy  of  money. 

LEGA'BILIS  (Latv)  an  epithet  for  what  may  be  bequeathed 
by  legacy,  in  distinction  from  what  is  hereditary. 

LE'GACY  (Lato)  Legatuni,  a  bequest  or  gift  of  goods  and 
chattels  by  will  or  testament.  He  who  makes  the  bequest 
is  called  the  Testator :  he  to  whom  the  legacy  is  left  is 
the  Legatee.  When  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator, 
the  legacy  is  said  to  be  lapsed  or  lost.  If  it  be  left  upon 
any  contingent  condition,  as  if  left  to  any  one  when  he 
attains  of  age,  and  the  like,  it  is  a  contingent  legacy  ;  but 
a  legacy  left  to  be  paid  to  any  one  when  he  attains  of  age, 
is  also  called  a  vested  Legacy. 

LEGA'LIS  Homo  {Law)  he  who  stands  rectus  in  Curia,  not 
out-lawed,  excommunicated,  or  infamous.    Leg.  Ed.  Conf. 

0.  18,  apud  Brompton. 
LE'GATARY  (Law)  the  same  as  Legatee. 

LE'GATE  (Ecc.)  an  ambassador  sent  by  the  Pope,  of  which 
there  were  two  sorts ;  namely,  the  Legatus  a  latere,  who 
was  an  extraordinary  ambassador ;  and  the  Legatus  natus, 
who  had  an  inferior  jurisdiction. 

LEGATEE'  {Law)  vide  Legacy. 

LEGA'TIO  {Ant.)  an  embassage,  the  ofBce  or  condition  of 
an  ambassador  or  lieutenant.  The  legatio  was  either  libera 
or  votiva.  —  Legatio  libera  was  an  embassy  obtained  by 
favour,  that  one  might  with  more  authority  manage  his  own 
private  concerns  in  the  country  whither  he  was  sent. — Le- 
gatio votiva,  the  title  of  an  ambassador  or  lieutenant,  which 
one  purchased  in  order  more  honourably  to  perform  a  vow 
that  he  had  made.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  l.  10,  ep.  1  ;  ad  Attic. 

1.  15,  ep.  8;  Suet,  in  Tib.  c.  31. 

LEGA'TUS  {Ant.)  a  military  officer  among  the  Romans 
who  acted  as  a  deputy  to  the  commander  in  chief,  answer- 
ing to  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  moderns.  Cic.  ad 
Attic.  1.  15,  ep.  2 ;  Cces.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  51 ;  Sallust. 
de  Bell.  Jugurtk.  ;  Liv.  1.  2,  c.  59  ;  Aul.  Gell.  1.  4,  c.  18  ; 
Sigon.  de  J  nr.  Prov.  1.  2,  c.  2, 

LEGEMycrcere  {Law)  to  make  law  on  oath. — Legem  habere, 
to  be  capable  of  giving  evidence  on  oath. 

LE'GEND  {Numis.)  the  words  that  are  placed  on  the  edge 
of  a  piece  of  coin,  or  of  a  medal. 

LEGE'REMENT  {Mus.)  a  French  epithet  for  a  light  and 
airy  performance. 

LE'GION  {Ant.)  a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army, 
consisting  of  no  determinate  number,  but  never  exceeding 
6,000  foot,  and  300  horse.  The  legions  were  distinguished 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  raised  into 
prima,  secunda,  &c. ;  and  were  likewise  surnamed,  from  the 
emperors,  Augusta,  Claudiana,  Galbana,  &c. ;  or  from  the 
provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by  their  means,  Par' 
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ihica,  Scythica,  &c. ;  or  from  the  deities  under  whose  spe- 
cial protection  they  had  been  placed  by  their  commanders, 
as  Minervia,  Apollinaris,  &c.;  from  the  regions  where  they 
were  quartered,  as  Britannica,  Cretensis,  &c.;  or,  lastly, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  as  adjutrix,  victrix,  &c. 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  Cohorts,  each  cohort 
into  ten  Companies,  and  each  company  into  two  Centuries. 
The  chief  commander  of  the  legion  was  called  legatus. 
The  standards  borne  were  at  first  a  wolf,  a  hog,  a  minotaur, 
a  horse,  a  boar,  &c. ;  but  all  these  were  finally  superseded 
by  the  aquila,  or  Easle.  [vide  Aquila  and  JMilitia] 
LEGIO'SUS  (ArchceoL)  litigious. 

LEGITIMA'TION  (Law)  the  act  whereby  children  born 

bastards  are  rendered  lawful  children. 
LE'GNA  (Ant.)  Myvx,  the  borders  of  the  Toga  or  Pallium, 

in  distiction  from  the  ora,  or  extremities.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  7, 

segm,  14;  Hesychius. 
LEGNO'TIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  pe- 
tah  four. — Stam.  filaments  sixteen  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
— PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  headed. 
— Per.  capsule  large  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  trees,  as  the  Legnotis  ellip- 
tica,  and  the  Legnotis  cassipourea. 
LEGRUI'TA  {Archceol.)  a  fine  or  punishment  for  unlawful 

familiarity  with  a  woman.  Doomsday  Book. 
LEGS  (Mar.)  small  ropes  which  are  put  through  the  bolt- 
ropes  of  the  main  and  foresail. 
LEGU'MEN  {Bot.)  a  species  of  plants,  called  in  English 
Pulse.  The  name  is  derived  from  lego,  to  gather,  because 
this  sort  of  plants  may  be  gathered  with  the  hands  without 
cutting. 

LEIO'PODES  {Anat.)  MtoTrohi;,  even-footed ;  an  epithet  for 

those  whose  feet  have  not  the  usual  hollow. 
LEI'PA  {Archceol.)  one  who  runs  away  from  his  service. 

Leg.  Hen.  1,  c.  43,  apud  Lombard  Archaion. 
LEIPY'RIA  {Med.)  a  dangerous  species  of  ardent  fever, 

wherein  the  internal  parts  are  scorched  with  heat  whilst 

the  external  parts  are  cold. 
LEI'RWIT  {Law)  a  term  which  is  used  for  the  liberty, 

whereby  a  lord  challenged  the  penalty  of  one  that  lay 

unlawfully  with  his  bond-woman. 
LE'ISHED  {Her.)  an  epithet  expressing  the  line  which 

passes  from  the  collar  of  a  hound,  or  any  other  dog. 
LE'MA  {Surg.)  a  white  humour  collected  in  the  eye. 
LE'MMA  {Math.)  /liijoz/^ss,  a  proposition  previously  assumed; 

an  assumption  or  preparatory  proposition  laid  down  to 

clear  the  way  for  some  following  demonstration. 
LE'MMING  {Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  mouse  tribe,  the  Mus 

lemmus  of  Linnaeus. 
LE'MNA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 

Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  one-leaved.  —  CoR,  none. — 
St  AM .  filaments  two;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ  ovate  ; 
style  short ;  stigma  obscure. — Per.  capsule  globose ;  seeds 
oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Lemna  trisulca, 
seu  Lenticnla,  Ivy-leaved  Duck  Meat. — Lemna  minor, 
seu  Lens,  Least  Duck's- Meat,  or  Duck-Weer. — Lemna 
polyrhiza,  seu  Hydrophace,  Greater  Duck's-Meat  or 
Duck-Weed.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn, 
Inst. 

Lemna  is  also  the  Marsilea  quadrifolia, 

LE'MNIA  Terra  (Min.)  MftJiia.  v5,  Lemnian  Earth,  a  fat 
viscid  clay,  which  was  so  called  from  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos,  where  it  was  dug  out.  It  was  reckoned  a  great  anti- 
dote against  poisons.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  113  ;  Gal.  de  Meth. 
Med.  1.  5. 
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Lemnia  Terra,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a  species  of  argil- 
laceous earth. 

LEMNI'SCATE  [Geom.)  the  name  of  a  curve  in  the  form 
of  the  figure  8. 

LEMNI'SCUS  [Ant.)  XyiiA.\i<rKac„  a  label  hanging  down  on 
garlands  and  crowns. 
Auson.  Ep.  20,  v.  5. 

Et  qucejam  dudum  tihi  palma  pnetica  pallet 
Lemnisco  ornata  est ;  quo  mea  palma  caret, 

Cic.pro.  Rose,  c.  35  ;  Liv.  1.  33,  c.  19 ;  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  25  ; 

Fest.  de  Verb.  Signijl;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  18  ;  Hesijchius. 
LE'MON-TREE  {Bot,)  the  Citrus  Limon  of  Li'nneeus. 
LE'MUR  (Zoo/.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia,  Order 

Primates,  having  four  upper  fore  teeth,  and  six  longer ;  the 

tusks  solitary,  and  grinders  numerous.    Some  species  have 

a  tail,  and  some  have  not. 
LE'MUIIES  [Ant.)  the  ghosts  or  spirits  of  departed  persons 

who  were  supposed  to  walk  by  night,  and  to  haunt  houses. 

Ovid.  Fast.  I.  5,  v.  438. 

Mox  etiam  Lemures  animas  dixere  nlentum. 

Varr.  de  Vit.  Pop.  Rom.  I.  1  ;  Hor.  1.  2,  epist.  2,  v.  209 ; 
August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  9  ;  Gyrald.  Symtag.  Deor.  1.  6. 

LEMU'RIA  {Ant.)  a  Roman  festival  instituted  by  Romulus, 
and  celebrated  on  the  ninth  day  of  May  to  pacify  the  Le- 
mures,  or  Manes  of  the  dead.  It  is  otherwise  called  Re- 
muria.  Ovid.  Fast.  1.5;  Ursat.  de  Not,  Roman  apud  Grcev. 
Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  xi. 

LENjE'A  [Ant.)  >,v,mict,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  surnamed  Lenaeus,  celebrated  in  the  month  Le- 
naeon,  with  poetical  contentions,  and  other  ceremonies. 
Aristoph.  Schol.  Equit. ;  Diog.  Laert.  in  Plat. 

LENGTH  {Geom.)  the  first  dimension  of  bodies  considered 
in  their  utmost  extent. 

Length  [Man.)  or  to  passage  a  horse  upon  his  otvn  length,  is 
to  make  him  go  round  in  two  treads,  so  that  the  horse's 
length  should  be  equal  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  volt. 

LE'NITIVES  [Med.)  softening  and  soothing  medicines. 

LE'NO  [Anat.)  the  crystalHne  humour  of  the  eye,  so  called 
from  its  office  of  drawing  the  rays  of  vision  into  one  point. 

LENS  [Opt.)  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  substance, 
having  its  two  surfaces  so  formed  that  the  rays  of  light, 
in  passing  through  it,  have  their  direction  changed. 
Lenses  made  of  glass  are  either  blown  or  melted,  and  de- 
nominated according  to  their  form. — Convex,  which  are 
thicker  in  the  middle ;  these  are  either  plano-convex,  if 
plane  on  one  side ;  or  double  convex,  if  convex  on  both 
sides. — Concave,  which  are  thinner  in  the  middle ;  these 
are  plano-concave,  if  plane  on  one  side  ;  and  concavo-con- 
cave, if  concave  on  both  sides. — Meniscus,  those  which  are 
convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other :  as  in  the 
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subjoined  diagram,  where  fig.  1  represents  the  ^/a?20-co?2- 
vex,  fig.  2  the  double-convex,  fig.  3  the  plano-concave,  fig.  4 
the  concavo-concave,  fig.  5  the  meniscus.  The  right  line 
EG,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  two  surfaces,  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  Lenses. 

LENT  [Ecc.)  a  set  time  for  fasting  and  abstinence  during 
the  forty  days  which  immediately  precede  Easter. 

Lent  [Mus.)  or  lentement,  in  Italian  lento,  an  epithet  denoting 
a  slow  movement. 

LENTA'GO  (Bot.)  the  Viburnun  Prunifolium  of  Linnaeus. 

LENTIBULA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Utriculdria  vulgaris  of  Lin- 
naeus.   Raii  Sy7i. 
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LENTI'CULA  (Opt.)  a  small  concave  or  convex  glass. 

Lenticula  [  Med.)  a.  particular  kind  of  eruption  which  throws 
out  upon  the  skin  little  spots  like  flea  bites. 

Lenticula  [Bot.)  the  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa  of  LinnjEus 

LENTICULA'RIA  [Bot.)  the  Lemna  arhiza  of  Linnaius. 

LE'NTIFORM  prominences  [Anat.)  protuberances  on  the 
ct-ura  medullar  oblongatcE,  i.  e.  the  two  heads  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marrowy  substance  of  the  brain,  gathered  as  it 
were  into  two  bundles. 

LENTI'GO  {Med.)  a  freckly  or  scurvy  eruption  upon  the 
skin. 

LENTILS  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  pulse. 

LENTI'SCUS  [Bot.)  the  Pistacia  lentiscus  of  Linnteus,  a 

tree,  the  wood  of  which  produces  mastich. 
LENTO  {Mus.)  the  same  as  Lent. 

LE'NTOR  [Med.)  the  viscid  coagulated  part  of  the  blood 
which,  in  malignant  fevers,  obstructs  the  capillary  vessels. 

LE'O  [Zool.)  the  Lion,  an  animal  so  nearly  allied  to  the  cat 
tribe,  that  it  is  classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genus 
Felis. 

Leo  [Med.)  another  name  for  the  Elephantiasis. 

Leo  [Astron.)  one  of  the  48  old  constellations,  and  the  fifth 
sign  in  the  zodiac,  marked  thus,  ^.  Ptolemy  reckons  35 
stars  in  Leo,  including  the  unformed  stars,  Tycho  30, 
Hevelius  49,  Flamstead  95.  One  of  them,  called  Regulus 
or  Cor  Leonis,  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. — Leo  Minor, 
a  new  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  con- 
tains, in  Flamstead's  catalogue,  53  stars. 

LEONINE  Verses  [Poet.)  a  sort  of  Latin  verses  which  rhyme 
in  the  middle  and  the  end. 

LEO'NIS  Cor  {Astron.)  the  Lion's  Heart,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  Leo. 

Leonis  Os  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Antirrhinum. 

LEONI'TIS  (Bot.)  the  Phlomis  leonilis  of  Linnaeus. 

LEO'NTICA  (Ant.)  feasts  or  sacrifices  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  sun,  which  they  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  lion.  The  priests  who  performed  the 
sacred  rites  were  called  Leones.  This  feast  was  sometimes 
called  Mithriaca,  because  Mithra  was  the  name  of  the  sun 
among  the  Persians.  Tertull.  adver.  Marc.  c.l4 ;  Hesychius. 

LEO'NTICE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  six-leaved.— CoR.  pe- 
tals  six. — Stam.  ^laments  six;  anthers  upright. — PisT. 
germ  ovate ;  style  short ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  ber>-y 
hollow ;  seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Leontice  chryso- 
gonum.  Oak-leaved  Leontice. — Leontice  leontnpetalum, 
seu  Leontopetalon,  Decompound-leaved  Leontice,  or 
Lion's-leaf.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Parle.  Theat,  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. 
Leontice  (Bot.)  or  Leontopetaloides,  the  Tacca  pinnatijida 

of  Linnaeus. 

LEO'NTODON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 
nesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  JEqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — CoR.  compound. — 
St  AM.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  tubular, — Pist.  germ  sub- 
ovate  ;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple.  —  Per.  none; 
seeds  solitary  ;  receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Leontodon 
Taxacum  Dens  leonis,  seu  Hedypnois,  Common  Dande- 
lion.—  Leontodon  bulbosum,  seu  Chonchilla,  Bulbous 
Dandelion. — I^eontodon  aicreum,  seu  Hieracium,  Golden 
Dandelion.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn. 
I  fist 

LEONTODONTOl'DES  (Bot.)  the  Hyoseris  fcetida  of 
Linnaeus. 

LEONTOPE'TALO  affinis  (Bot.)  the  Leontice  chrysogonum 
of  Linnaeus.    Bauh.  Pin. 
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LEONTOPO'DIUM  {Bot.)  the  Filago  Leontopodium  of 
Linnaeus. 

LEONU'RUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didy- 
namia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. —  Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist. 
germs  four ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid — Feu.  none  ; 
seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  biennials,  as  the — Leonurus  car- 
diaca,  seu  Marrubium,  Common  Motherwort, — Leonu- 
rus marrubiastrum,  seu  Sideritis,  Small-flowered  Mother- 
wort.— Leonurus  sibericus,  seu  Ballote.  Dod.  Pempt.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tournef.  List. 
Leonurus  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  herb,  the  Galeopsis  galeobdolon 

of  Linnaeus. 
LE'OPARD  {Zool.)  vide  Leopardus. 

Leopard  {Her.)  there  are  but  few  examples  of  this  animal 
borne  entire  in  coat  armour ;  but  the  Leopard's  Head,  or 
the  Leopard's  Face  occurs  frequently. — Leopard's  Face, 
the  head  of  the  leopard,  without  any  part  of  the  neck,  is 
so  blazoned  in  distinction  from  the  Leopard's  Head,  which 
is  the  head  couped,  or  erased,  at  the  neck. 

LEOPARD'S  Bane  (Bot.)  the  Doronicum  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  poison- 
ous quality. 

LEOPA'RDUS  (Zool.)  the  Leopard,  an  animal  of  the  feline 
kind,  which  is  so  called  from  lea,  a  lion,  and  pardus,  in 
the  Greek  5!-«p,^c«Ai;,  a  panther,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  born  of  a  lioness  and  a  panther.  The  word  Leopardus 
first  occurs  in  the  writings  of  those  who  lived  in  the  age 
of  Constantine  ;  as  Spartianus  in  Geta,  Lampridius  in  Heli- 
ogabalus,  Capitolinus  in  Gordian  III,  Vopiscus  in  Probus, 
Symmachus  in  his  epistles,  Ambrosius  in  his  Hexa,  Fauli- 
nus  in  his  life  of  Ambrosius.    Boch.  Hieroz.  Part,  prior. 

.  1.  3,  c.  9. 

Leopardus,  in  the  Limiean  system,  the  Felis  leopardus,  is 
about  four  feet  in  length,  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  annular 
black  spots. 

'LYaV  and  lace  {Law)  a  custom  in  the  manor  of  Whittle,  in 
Essex,  that  every  cart,  passing  over  a  certain  part  called 
Greenbury,  paid  four-pence  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  ex- 
cept it  were  a  nobleman's  cart. 

LE'PA  (Archceol.)  a  measure  which  contained  the  third  part 
of  two  bushels. 

LE'PAS  {Con.)  the  Acorn-Shell,  a  genus  of  testaceous 
animals ;  the  shell  of  which  is  affixed  at  the  base,  and 
consists  of  many  unequal  valves.  The  animal  is  a  Triton 
and  inhabits  the  European  seas. 

LEPI'piUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetrady- 
namia.  Order  1  Siliculosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  four. — Stam. filaments  six;  anthers  simple. — Fist. 
germ  heart-shaped ;  style  simple ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per. 
silicic  heart-sharped ;  seed  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Lepi- 
dium  perfoliatum,  seu  Nasturtium,  Various-leaved  Pepper- 
wort. — Lepidiiim  petrceum,  seu  Cardaniine,  Rock  Pepper- 
wort.  —  Lepidium  procumbens,  Prostrate  Pepper-wort, 
&c.  But  Lepidium  alpinum,  seu  Draba,  Alpine  Pepper- 
wort  ;  and  Lepidium  latifolium,  Dittanda,  seu  Raphanus, 
Broad-leaved  Pepper-wort,  are  perennials.  Clus.  Hist.; 
Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.  ; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Toiirn.  Last. 

Lepidium  is  also  the  Cochlearia  draba  of  Linnaeus. 

LEPipOCARPODE'NDRON  {Bot.)  the  Protea  hracteata 
ofLinnffius. 

LEPIDOI'DES  {Anat.)  MTTi^oit^ii,  from  ^53-15,  a  scale,  and 
iUtii,  hkeness;  the  squamose  suture  of  the  skull.  Riif. 
Ephes.  de  Jppeil.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  18;  Gal.  de 
Oss.  c.  1 ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  25,  c.  1. 


LEPI'DOLITE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  Mica  fa- 
mily. 

LEPIDO'PTERA  {Ent.)  the  Third  Order  of  Insects  in  the 
Linnean  system,  so  called  from  their  having  wings  imbri- 
cate with  scales.  It  consists  of  the  three  genera,  Papilio, 
Sphinx,  and  Phalcsna. 

LEPIDOSA'RCOMA  {Med.)  from  Mnu,,  a  scale,  and  a-i^l, 
flesh  ;  an  irregular  scaly  tumour. 

LEPIDO'TES  {Min.)  from  ass-^,  a  scale  ;  a  precious  stone 
resembling  the  scales  of  a  fish.    PUn.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

LEPI'SMA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  C\&ss  hisecta.  Order 
Aptera,  having  a  membranaceous  lip,  a  body  imbricate 
with  scales,  a  tail  ending  in  setaceous  bristles,  and  six  legs 
formed  for  running.  Animals  of  this  tribe  live  on  sugar, 
decayed  wood,  &c. 

LEPORI'NA  labia  {Anat.)  a  name  given  to  the  upper  lip 
when  it  has  a  defect  in  the  middle ;  it  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  a  Hare-Lip. 

LEPO'RIUM  (Archceol.)  a  place  where  hares  are  kept. 

LE'PRA  {Med.)  AsVp»,  from  M^k,  a  scale;  a  scurvy  eruption 
on  the  skin,  consisting  of  a  dry  white  scab  or  scarf.  Gal. 
Def.  Med.  ;  Paul.  AUginet.  1.  4,  c.  2  ;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med. 
1.  2,  c.  11. 

Lepra,  Leprosy,  is  arranged,  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  under 

the  Class  Cachexice,  Order  Impetigines. 
'L'EFRO SO  amove n do  (Law)  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  parish 

to  remove  a  leper.    Netv.  Nat.  Brev.  421. 
LE'PROSY  (Med.)  vide  Lepra. 

LEPTAU'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Zoegia  leptaurea  of  Linnaeus. 
LEPTOCE'PIIALUS  {Ich.)    a  genus  of  apodal  fishes, 

having  a  small  head,  and  an  extremely  thin  and  compressed 

body. 

LEPTO'LOGY  {Rhet.)  XimoXoyU,  from  >i7n\,  small,  and 
Aoyo?,  discourse ;  a  discourse  on  small  matters. 

LEPTOSPE'RMUM  {Bot)  a  species  of  Melaleuca. 

LEPTOSTA'CHYA  {Bot)  the  Phryma  leptostachya  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LEPTUNTICS  {Med.)  attenuating  cutting  medicines. 

LEPTURA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Insecta,  Order 
Coleopte.ra,  having  setaceous  antennce,  four  filiform  feelers, 
shells  tapering  towards  the  tip,  and  a  slender  thorax. 

LEPUS  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia,  Order 
Glires,  comprehending  both  the  Hare  and  the  Rabbit. 

Lepus  {Astron.)  ?\scyak,  one  of  the  forty-eight  old  constella- 
tions in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  which  was  placed  near 
Orion,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  because  it 
was  one  of  the  animals  which  he  hunted.  Ptolemy  reckons 
12,  Tycho  13,  Hevehus  16,  and  Flamstead  29  stars  in 
this  constellation.  Arat.  Phcenon. ;  Eratosthen.  Charac- 
teris.  ;  Ftol.  1.  7,  c.  5. 

LE'RCHEA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  2  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cat,,  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  scarce  any  ;  anthers  five. — Fist. 
germ  subovate  ;  style  filiform;  stigmas  obtuse.  —  Per. 
capsule  sub-globose;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Lerchea 
longicauda,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Lerchea  is  also  the  Salsola  altissima  of  Linnaeus. 
LERN.iE'A  {Ant.)  ^ifvxtK,  a  festival  at  Lerna  in  honour  of 

Bacchus,  Proserpine,  and  Ceres. 
LERNiEA  {Com.)  a  genus  of  animals,  in  the  Linnean  System, 
Class  Vermes,  Order  Mollusca,  having  an  oblong  body, 
two  or  three  tentacula,  or  arms,  on  each  side,  by  which  it 
affixes  itself  to  bodies,  and  two  ovaries  projecting  like  tails 
from  the  lower  extremity. 
LE  ROY  le  vent  {Law)  that  is,  the  King  wills  it ;  the  form 
of  words  by  which  the  Royal  Assent  is  given  to  bills  that 
have  passed  the  two  houses,  and  by  which  they  acquire  the 
force  of  laws. — Le  Roy  s'avisera,  i.  e.  the  King  will  consider 
it ;  the  form  of  words  by  which  the  King  refuses  his  as- 
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sent  to  bills  that  are  presented  to  him  by  the  two  Houses 

of  Parliament. 
LE'SCHEVVES  (Archceol.)  trees  fallen  by  chance. 
LE'SKIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  mosses. 

LE'SPEGEND  [Law)  an  inferior  officer  in  the  forests  to 
take  care  of  the  vert  and  venison  therein.  Constitut.  Cantit. 
de  Forest.  Art.  2. 

LE'SSA  [Archceol.)  a  legacy. 

LESSEE,  Lessor  (Laiv)  parties  to  a  lease,    [vide  Lensel 
LE'SSER  Circles  (Astron.)  those  which  divide  the  globes 

into  unequal  parts,    [vide  Astronomi/] 
LE'SSES  [Sport.)  the  dung  of  a  wolf,  bear,  or  wild  boar. 
LE'SSONS  (Ecc.)  the  several  portions  of  Scripture  allotted 

to  be  read  in  churches  every  day. 
LF/SSOR  [Law)  he  who  grants  a  Lease. 
LE'STAGE  [Archceol.)  the  same  as  Lastage,  or  Ballast. 
LE'SWES  [Archceol.)  a  term  used  in  Domesday  book  for 

pastures. 

LET  [Mar.)  a  word  in  several  phrases,  as  "  Let  fall,"  an 
order  for  putting  out  a  sail  when  the  yards  are  aloft,  and 
the  sail  is  to  come  down  from  the  yard. —  To  let  m  a-reej\ 
to  fix  a  diminished  part  of  one  plank  into  a  cavity  formed 
in  another  to  receive  it. —  To  let  out  a-reef,  to  increase 
the  dimensions  of  a  sail  by  untying  the  points  of  a  reef 
in  it. 

LETCH  [Mech.)  a  vessel  to  put  ashes  in  for  making  lye. 

LE'TECH  {Ant.)  a  Hebrew  measure  of  capacity  for  dry 
things,  containing  16  pecks,  26  solid  inches,  and  500  de- 
cimal parts. 

LE'THARGY  [Med.)  XrUi^yU,  from  Aifl-,,  forgetful ness ;  a 
disease  caused  by  cold  phlegmatic  humours  oppressing 
the  brain,  so  that  the  patient  is  perpetually  oppressed 
with  sleepiness.  Gal.  Def.  Med.  Cels.l.  3,  c.  20;  Trallian. 
1.  1 ;  Act.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  2,  c.  3  ;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  3, 
c.  9. 

LETTER  [Gram.)  in  the  Latin  litera,  probably  changed 
from  legit ura,  to  be  read,  i.  e.  something  legible,  or  to  be 
deciphered;  one  of  the  primary  constituent  parts  of  all  lan- 
guages, which,  when  disposed  in  a  certain  order  constitute 
what  is  called  an  alphabet,    [vide  Alphabets'] 

Letter  of  advice  (Coot.)  a  letter  from  one  correspondent  to 
another,  giving  him  advice,  or  notice  of  what  bills  he  has 
drawn  upon  him. — Letters  of  credit,  letters  given  by  mer- 
chants, or  bankers,  to  a  person  in  whom  they  confide,  to 
take  up  money  of  their  correspondents  in  foreign  parts. 

Letter  of  attorney  [Lu-m)  a  writing  whereby  a  person  con- 
stitutes another  to  do  a  lawful  act  in  his  stead,  as  to  re- 
ceive debts,  give  possession  of  lands,  &c. — Letters  clause, 
literce  clauses,  i.  e.  close  letters,  as  distinguished  from 
letters  patent,  or  open  letters  ;  the  former  of  which  are 
commonly  sealed  up  with  the  King's  Signet,  or  Privy 
Seal ;  the  latter  being  left  open,  and  Sealed  with  the  Broad 
Seal.  They  are  both  granted  to  enable  a  person  to  do 
or  enjoy  that  which  he  could  not  otherwise  do. — Letter 
of  licence,  an  instrument,  or  writing,  made  by  creditors  to 
a  man  that  has  failed  in  trade,  allowing  him  longer  time 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  protecting  him  from 
arrests  in  the  collection  of  his  debts. — Letters  of  Marque, 
commissions,  or  letters,  under  the  privy  seal,  granted  to 
the  King's  subjects  for  extraordinary  reprisals  on  an  enemy, 
particularly  to  merchants  who  have  been  despoiled  of  their 
property. — Letter  of  respite,  a  letter  issued  out  by  the  King 
in  favour  of  honest  but  unfortunate  debtors. — Letter  mis- 
sive, a  letter  sent  out  of  Chancery  in  a  process  of  law 
against  a  Peer,  [vide  Laui]  This  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  letter  sent  by  the  King  for  the  election  of  a  bishop. 
— Letters  of  safe  conduct,    [vide  Srife  Conduct'] 

Letter  [Print.)  the  type,  or  character,  which  is  cast  for 
printing,    [vide  Printing] 

Letters  of  absolution  [Ecc.)  literce  absolutorice,  absolvatory 
letters  formerly  given  by  abbots  to  any  of  their  brethren 


whom  they  released  from  their  subjection,  and  suffered  to 
enter  into  some  other  order  of  religion. 

LETTERS,  dominical  (Chron.)  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  are  used  to  denote  the  days  of  the  week  io 
the  solar  cycle,  particularly  those  which  mark  the  Sun- 
day throughout  the  year,    [vide  Chronology] 

Letters  [Her.)  the  nine  first  letters  in  the  alphabet,  which  are 
used  to  mark  the  points  in  the  escutcheon,  [vide  Heraldry] 

Letters  [Mus.)  the  seven  first  letters  in  the  alphabet,  which 
serve  to  distinguish  the  notes,  [vide  Music] 

LETTUCE  [Bot.)  a  well-known  garden  herb,  the  Lactuca 
of  T/innaeus. 

LEVA'NT  and  couchant  [Laiv)  an  epithet  applied  to  cattle 
which  have  been  so  long  in  another  man's  ground  that 
they  have  lain  down,  and  are  risen  again  to  feed. 

LEVANTER  (Mar.)  the  name  of  an  easterly  wind  up  the 
Mediterranean. 

LEVA'RE  Fcenum  [Archceol.)  to  make  hay. 

LEVA'RI  Facias  [Law)  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  for 
levying  a  sum  of  money  upon  lands  on  him  who  has  for- 
feited his  recognisance. — Levari  Facias  danina  disseisito- 
ribiis,  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  for  levying  damages, 
wherein  the  disseisor  hath  formerly  been  condemned  to  the 
disseisee.  Reg.  Orig.  — Levari  Facias  residuum  debiti, 
a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  for  levying  the  remnant  of  a 
debt  upon  lands  and  tenements,  or  chattels  of  the  debtor, 
who  hath  in  part  satisfied  before.  Reg.  Orig.  299. — Le- 
vari Facias  qnando  vice  comes  retornavit  quod  non  habuit 
emptores,  a  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  to  sell  the  debtor's 
goods,  which  he  has  already  taken,  but  has  not  been  able 
to  sell.    Reg.  298.  214.  299,  300. 

LEVATOR  [Anat.)  a  term  applied  to  several  muscles  which 
serve  the  office  of  lifting  up  the  part  in  which  they  are  in- 
serted ;  as  Levator  Ani,  Levator  Labii,  Levator  Oculi, 
Levator  Palati,  &c. 

Levator  {Surg.)  a  surgical  instrument,  whereby  the  de- 
pressed parts  of  the  skull  are  lifted  up  in  cases  of  fracture. 

LEU'CA  [Archceol.)  a  league. 

LEUCADE'NDRON  [Bot.)  several  species  of  the  Prutea. 
LEUCA'NTHEMUM  {Bot.)  a  name  for  several  .species  of 

the  Chrysanthemum. 
LEU'CAS  [Bot.)  a  kind  of  herb,  a  species  of  the  Dryas. 
LEUCATA  [Archceol.)  a  space  of  ground,  as  much  as  a  mile 

contains. 

LEU'CE  [Med.)  Ajwcu,  a  cutaneous  disease  when  the  hair, 

skin,  and  sometimes  the  flesh  underneath,  turns  white. 

Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  2 ;  Cel.  I.  5,  c.  28  ;  Act.  de 

Melh.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  11. 
LEU'CITE  [Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  garnet  kind. 
LEUCOCHRY'SOS  {Min.)  a  kind  of  Hyacinth  stone  of 

a  gold  colour,  with  white  streaks. 
LEUCO'IUM  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria^ 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  oblong.  —  Cor.  petals 
six. — STAM.f laments  six;  anthers  oblong. — PisT.^em 
roundish;  style  obtuse;  stigmas  sharp. —  Per,  capsule 
top-shaped. 

Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Leucoium  vernum, 
Galanthus,  seu  Narcissus,  Great  Spring  Snow- drop. — 
Leucoium  cestivum,  seu  Polyanthemum,  Summer  Snow- 
Drop. — Leucoium  autumnale,  seu  Iriohophyllum,  Autum- 
nal Snow-Drop.  Clus.  Hist.  ;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. 
Leucoium  [Bot.)  a  sort  of  herb,  the  Alyssum  celtridium  of 

Linnaeus.  Baiihin.  Pin. 
LEUCO'MA  [Ant.)  Muicafj.et,  the  public  register  at  Athens, 
in  which  were  inserted  the  names  of  all  the  citizens,  as 
soon  as  they  were  of  age  to  enter  upon  their  paternal  in- 
heritance, which  they  called  >ii|i5.  Pollux.  1.  8,  segm.  lOi ; 
Ulp.  in  Demosthen.  Timocrat. 
LEUCO'MA  [Med.)  the  same  as  Albugo. 
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LEUCONY'MHH/EA  (So^.)  the  Water-Lily.  ^ 

LEUCOPHLE'GMATIAS    (Med.)   ^£!/«o?'A£y//-«T.«?,  trom 

.  white,  and  <pA.y/^.,  phlegm;  a  dropsy  from  the 

abundance  of  white  and  slimy  phlegm.  Gal.  Com.  3,  in 
Hippocrat.  Enid.  I  3;  Aret.  de  Sign,  et  cans.  dint.  1.  2, 
c.  U  Cel.  1.  3,  c.  21  ;  Paul.  JEgin.  1.  3,  c.  48. 

LEU'COPHRA  (Ent)  a  genus  of  animals,  m  the  Lmnean 
"  system,  Class  Femes,  Order  Infusoria,  which  is  a  sort  of 
worm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

LEUCOPHTHA'LMOS  [Min.)  a  precious  stone  like  a 
white  eye.    PUn.  1. 37,  c.  10.  ^  ^  rr 

LEUCO'PSIS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  Order  Hymenoptera, 
havin<r  a  horny  mouth  ;  a  thorax  with  a  long  lanceolate 
scale  ^  tu!»o-5  folded  ;  and  sting  reflected  and  concealed. 

LEUCORRHCE'A  {Med.)  MvKo'^foU,  the  whites  in  women. 

LEUCOSTI'CTOS  {Min.)  a  kind  of  marble  with  white 
stfcdks  in  it» 

LEUCO'XYLON  {Bot.)  the  Bignonia  Leucoxylon  of  Lin- 
naeus. , 

LE'VEE  (Polit)  a  company  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  &c.  who 
are  convened  to  pay  respects  to  the  King.  It  consists  ot 
gentlemen  only,  in  distinction  from  the  dramng-room, 
where  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted. 

LE'VEL  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  to  make  a  line  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  and  to  continue  it  out  at  pleasure.  Levels 
are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  their  materials  and 
constructions;  namely,  the-— Air-Level,  which  shows  the 
line  of  level  by  means  of  a  bubble  of  air  enclosed  with 
some  fluid  in  a  glass  tube  of  an  indeterminate  length  and 
thickness.— ^rt?7/e/-2/-Foo^  Level,  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
having  its  two  legs  or  branches  of  an  equal  length. — 
Carpenter's  Level,  consisting  of  a  long  ruler,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  fitted  at  right  angles  another  broader  piece, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  fastened  a  plummet.— Mason's  Level 
is  composed  of  three  rules  forming  an  isosceles  triangle, 
from  the  vertex  of  which  is  suspended  the  plummet. — 
Plum,  or  Pendulum  Level,  that  which  shows  the  horizontal 
line  by  means  of  another  line  perpendicular  to  that  described 
by  a  plummet,  or  pendulum. —  fVater  Levely  that  which 
shows  the  horizontal  line  by  means  of  a  surface  of  water, 
or  other  fluid,  founded  on  the  principle,  that  water  always 
places  itself  level,  or  horizontal.  This  answers  to  the 
Chorobates  described  by  Vitruvius.  One  sort  of  water- 
level  is  called  the  Reflecting- Level,  which  is  made  by  means 
of  a  pretty  long  surface  of  water,  representing  the  object 
inverted.  This  level  may  likewise  be  formed  by  means  of 
a  mirror. 

LEVEL-COI'L  (Sport.)  is  when  he,  who  has  lost  the  game, 
sits  out,  and  gives  another  his  place. 

LEVEL-EA'NGE  (Gun.)  the  distance  that  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance carries  a  ball  in  a  direct  line. 

LE'VELLED  out  [Math.)  an  epithet  signifying  any  line  con- 
tinued out  from  a  given  spot  in  a  level,  or  horizontal 
direction. 

LE'VELLERS  {Polit.)  a  sort  of  people  who  aim  at  levelling 
all  property  and  distinctions. 

LE'VELLING  (Math.)  the  art  of  finding  a  line  parallel  to 
the  horizon  at  one  or  more  stations,  in  order  to  determine 
the  height  or  depth  of  one  place  with  respect  to  another. 

Levelling  (Fort.)  the  reducing  an  uneven  surface  to 
that  of  a  plane,  so  that  the  works  may  be  of  a  corre- 
spondent height  and  figure  throughout. 

LEVELLING  Slaves  (Mech.)  instruments  used  in  levelling, 
for  carrying  the  marks  to  be  observed,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  measure  the  height  of  those  marks  from  the 
ground. 

LE'VER  (Mech.)  d  levando,  i.  e.  from  raising  or  lifting  up  ; 
any  instrument,  as  a  straight  bar  of  iron,  or  wood,  which 
is  used  for  raising  ponderous  weights.  It  is  supported  on 
a  fulcrum,  or  prop,  by  a  single  point,  and  is  the  simplest  of 
the  six  mechanical  powers.  The  lever  is  of  three  kinds,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  position  of 
the  Fulcrum,  Weight,  and 
Power. — A  lever  of  the  first 
kind  has  the  fulcrum,  or 
prop,  between  the  weight 
and  the  power,  as  in  fig. 
1  ;  suppose  A  B  to  be  a 
rod,  or  bar  ;  W,  a  weight 
attached  to  the  end  A  ;  P, 
a  power  at  the  other  end 
B  ;  and  C,  the  fulcrum, 
or  prop  :  then  C  is  the 
centre  of  motion.    Of  this 
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kind  are  balances,  scales,  pincers,  scissars,  &c. — A  Lever 
of  the  second  kind,  as  in^/].  2,  has  the  weight,  W,  between 
the  power,  P,  and  the  fulcrum,  C ;  as  oars,  rudders, 
bellows,  cutting  knives  fixed 
at  one  end. — A  Lever  of  the 
third  kind,  as  in  fig.  3,  has 
the  power,  P,  between  the 
weight,  W,  and  the  fulcrum,  C 
C  ;  such  as  tongs,  shears,  a 
man  raising  a  ladder,  the  bones 
and  muscles  of  animals,  &c. 
LE'VERET  (Sport.)  a  young  hare  in  the  first  year  of  her 
age. 

LEVIGA'TION  (Chem.)  grinding  any  hard  matter  upon  a 
marble  to  a  very  fine  and  impalpable  powder. 

LE'VINER  (Sport.)  a  kind  of  hound  of  a  very  singular  scent, 
and  Incomparable  swiftness. 

LEVIS A'NUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  common. — Cor.  petals 
five. — AM.  filaments  five;  anthers  oh\or\g. — Visr.germ 
inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  berry  corti- 
cated !  seeds  five  or  six. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  the — Levisanus  nodifioriis,  Brunia, 
seu  Erica. — Levisanus  abrotanoides,  seu  Leivisanus. — 
Levisanus  radiatus,  Phylia  stavia. 
Levisanus  is  also  the  Ligusticum  levisticum  of  Linnasus. 

Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Mar.  Hist. 
LE'VITE  (Theol.)  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or  belonging  to 

the  priestly  office. 
LEURE' (i^«/co«.)  or  Z,Mre,  a  piece  of  red  leather  made  up 
in  the  form  of^  a  bird,  and  hung  out  on  a  crook  by  the 
falconer  to  reclaim  his  birds. 
LE'VY  (Laiv)  signifies  commonly  to  collect  or  exact,  as  to 
levy  taxes,  &c. ;  sometimes  to  erect,  or  cast  up,  as  to  levy 
a  ditch,  &c.  "  To  levy  a  fine  of  land  "  signifies  to  com- 
plete that  conveyance. 
LEX  (Ant.)  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  first  made  use  of 
laws,  having  Theseus,  Draco,  and  Solon  for  their  principal 
law-givers ;  but  in  addition  to  the  laws  which  were  framed 
by  them,  and  others  who  took  a  lead  in  the  government, 
there  were  many  other  laws  which  were  enacted  upon  par- 
ticular emergencies,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  proposer  of  the  law  communicated 
it  to  the  Prytanes,  who  calling  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  the 
matter  was,  after  mature  deliberation,  either  rejected  al- 
together, or  it  was  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  being  pro- 
posed to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  In  this  stage  it  was 
called  7!fofi^Mv[/,x.  It  was  then  written  upon  a  white  tablet 
for  some  days  previous  to  the  meeting,  when  it  was  called 
TTfoy^y.fijf/M,  which,  after  it  had  been  approved  by  the  people, 
passed  into  a  4'«4''°'j""'»  or  "'i^'s. 

The  Roman  laws  consisted  of  three  kinds,  namely, — First, 
those  which  were  made  by  their  kings.  Secondly,  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  brought  from  Athens  by  the 
Decemviri,  &c. ;  and,  thirdly,  such  as  were  proposed  by 
the  superior  magistrates  in  the  times  of  the  republic. 
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The  magistrates  to  whom  belonged  the  right  of  proposing 
laws  were,  the  Praetor,  the  Consuls,  the  Dictator,  the 
Interrex,  the  Decemviri,  the  Military  Tribunes,  Trium- 
viri, and  Tribunes  of  the  people.  When  a  law  was  pro- 
posed, it  was  hung  up  publicly  for  three  market-days,  for 
the  inspection  of  the  people,  which  was  called  legis  pro- 
miilgatio.  The  proposing  and  recommending  this  to  the 
Comitia,  which  followed  the  promulgation,  was  called 
rogatio,  for  the  address  was  always  prefaced  with  this  pe- 
titionary form  of  words,  vefitis  jubeatisne  Quirites,  i.  e. 
will  you,  Romans,  consent,  and  order  this  law  to  pass.  The 
assent  of  the  people  was  signified  by  throwing  into  an  urn 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  letters  U.  R.  signifying  uti 
rogas,  i.  e.  be  it  as  you  desire ;  and  their  dissent  by 
throwing  in  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  letter  A.  signify- 
ing antiquo,  i.  e.  I  prefer  the  old.  An  entire  stop  might 
be  put  to  the  proceedings  at  any  time  by  the  veto,  or  ne- 
gative voice  of  the  Tribunes,  which  was  called  inter- 
cessio  ;  or  their  progress  might  be  interrupted  by  the 
Consul  commanding  any  of  the  holidays  caWeAferice  im- 
peritivcE  to  be  observed,  or  by  any  one  being  seized  with 
the  morbus  comitialis,  the  falling  sickness,  or  by  any  other 
bad  omen.  When  the  law  was  passed  it  was  entered  on 
record  in  the  treasury,  which  was  called  legem  Jerre ; 
and  afterwards  being  engraved  on  brass,  it  was  hung  up 
in  the  most  public  places,  which  was  termed  legem  Jigere, 
whence  to  repeal  a  law  was  legem  rejigere.  If  a  law 
passed  in  the  comitia  curiata  it  was  called  lex  curiata  ;  if 
in  the  comitia  centuriata,  it  had  the  name  of  the  lex  cen- 
turiata  ;  but  if  it  passed  in  the  comitia  tributa,  it  was  de- 
nominated a  plebiscitum.  The  decrees  of  the  Senate 
were  entitled  senatus-consulta ;  those  of  the  Praetors, 
edicta  ;  and  those  of  other  magistrates  were  in  one  word 
entitled  /ms  honorarium.  The  following  are  the  principal 
laws,  distinguished  mostly  by  the  names  of  their  pro- 
posers, which  occur  in  Latin  authors. — Lex  Acilia,  two 
laws  of  the  Acilii,  de  pecuniis  repetundis,  i.  e.  against  op- 
pression or  extortion  in  the  provinces,  and  de  ambitu, 
i.  e.  against  bribery  and  corruption.  The  authors  of  this 
ast  law  were  Acilius  Glabrio  and  C.  Calpurnius  Piso, 
Consuls  A.  U.  686.  Cic.  Proem,  in  Verr.  c.  17;  Ascon. 
in  Cic. ;  Liv.  1.  33,  c.  29. — Lex  JEbutia,  by  the  Tribune 
iEbutius,  which  prohibited  the  proposer  of  any  law  con- 
cerning any  charge  or  power,  from  conferring  such  office 
on  himself  or  his  colleagues,  &c.  Cic.  in  Hull.  2,  c.  8. 
—Lex  CElia  de  Comitiis,  U.  C.  586,  which  ordained  that 
the  augurs,  in  all  assemblies  of  the  people,  should  make 
observations  on  the  heavens,  and  that  the  magistrates 
should  have  the  power  of  stopping  the  proceedings. 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  c.  15,  &c. — Lex  ^lia  Sentia,  by  the 
Consuls  ^lius  and  Sentius,  U.  C.  756,  about  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  40. — Lex  JEmilia, 
by  the  Dictator  Mamercus  j^^milius,  U.  C.  319,  to  make 
the  censorship  annual.  Another  law,  so  named  from  M. 
.Slmilius  Lepidus,  the  Consul,  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
M.  Mmi\.  Scaurus,  U.  C.  675,  was  a  sumptuary  law  for 
the  regulation  of  dress  and  diet,  particularly  at  public 
entertainments.  PUn.  1.  8,  c.  57;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  vir 
Illust.  c.  72;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.20,  c.  13. — Lex  Agraria. 
(|vide  Agraria^ — Lex  Annalis.  [vide  Annalis~\ — Lex 
Antia,  a  sumptuary  law  by  Antius  Restio.  Macrob.  Sat. 
1.  2,  c.  13. — Lex  Antonia,  two  laws  so  named  from  M. 
Antony,  one  for  restoi-ing  the  privileges  of  the  priests 
to  the  college  of  priests,  and  the  other  for  abolishing  the 
dictatorship;  both  of  which  passed  after  the  death  of 
Julius  Cassar.  Cic.  Phil.  1,  &c. ;  Appian.  de  Bell.  civ. 
1.3;  Dio.\.  44,  &c.  —  Lex  Apideia,  by  L.  Apuleius 
Saturninus,  a  Tribune  of  the  people,  about  dividing  the 
public  lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Cic.  pro  Ball. 
c.  21 ;  Pint,  in  Mar  cell.;  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  1. — 
Lex  Atia,  by  Atius,  a  Tribune,  for  transferring  the  right 


of  electmg  priests  from  the  colleges  of  priests  to  the 
people.— Zex  Atilia  gave  to  the  Prjetor  and  the  Tribunes 
the  right  of  appointing  guardians.  Another  law,  bv  L- 
Atihus  and  C.  Marcius,  for  the  creation  of  military  tri- 
bunes. Ltv  l.  26,  c.  33.~Lex  Atinia.  [vide  Atinial 
—Lex  Aujidia  de  ambitu  ordained  that  if  a  candidate 
promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should 
be  excused;  but  if  he  did  pay  it  he  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of  3,000  sestertii  as  lone  as 
he  lived.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  1,  ep.  \6.-Lex  Aurelia,  by 
L.  Aurehus  Cotta,  Praetor,  U.  C.  683,  that  the  indices,  or 
jurymen,  should  be  chosen  from  among  thesenators.  Ascon 
in  Cic— Lex  Boebia,  for  the  election  of  four  pra;tors  every 
other  year,  U.  C.  51^.-Lex  Cecilia  Didia,  that  the  laws 
should  be  promulgated  on  three  market  days,  U.  C  655 
Another  against  bribery,  and  a  third  about  exempting  the 
city,  &c.  from  taxes.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1. 2,  ep.  9,  &c. ;  Dio. 
^'^I'Z^^^^  C'a/^«r«2'a  de  ambitu,  by  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
withM.Acihus.  [vide  Lex  Acilia2  Another,  by  the  same, 
concerning  the  reward  of  the  soldiers,  and  also  de  repetun- 
dis, or  bribery.— Zex  Canuleia,  about  the  intermarriage  of 
the  patricians  with  the  plebeians.  Liv.  1.  4,  c.  6.~Lex 
Cassia,  for  excluding  condemned  persons  from  the  se- 
nate. Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn.  Another  about  supply, 
ing  the  senate,  and  a  third  about  voting  by  ballot,  &c. 
Tacit.  Annal.X.  11,  c.  25.— Lex  Cincia  de  donis  et  mw 
nenbus,  by  Cincius,  a  Tribune,  against  taking  money 
for  pleading  a  cause.  Cic.  de  Senect.  c.  4,  &c. ;  Liv. 
1.  34,  c.  4  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  11,  &c.—Lex  Claudia,  IJ.  C. 
535,  against  senators  having  vessels  above  a  certain 
burden.  Suet,  in  Dom.  c.  9.  Another  law  by  the 
Consul  Claudius,  U.  C.  573,  in  favour  of  the  allies  who 
wished  to  return  to  their  own  cities.  A  third  by  the 
Consul  Marcellus,  U.  C.  703,  that  no  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  candidate  for  an  office  while  he  was  ab- 
sent. Cic.  Fam.  1.  13,  epist.  35;  Suet.  Jul.  c.  28.  A 
fourth,  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  against  usurers  who 
lent  money  to  minors.  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  11. — Leges 
Clodicc,  several  laws  by  the  Tribune  Clodius,  which  were 
of  a  revolutionary  tendency,  and  for  the  repeal  of  old 
laws,  as  that  corn  should  be  distributed  to  the  people 
gratis  ;  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  any  one  from 
the  senate  without  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  senate, 
&c.  Cic.  in  Pis.  &c. — Leges  Cornelice,  by  L.  Cornelius 
Sylla,  the  Dictator,  U.  C  672,  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding his  own  views,  as  de  proscriptione  el  proscriptis, 
&c.  Cic.  in  Pis.;  Sail.  Cat.  c.  51  ;  Veil.  Pat.l  2,  c.  28; 
Appian.  de  Bell.  Cic.  &c. — Lex  Curia,  by  Curius  Den- 
tatus,  the  Tribune,  for  the  election  of  plebeian  magis- 
trates.—Lex  Decia,  U.  C.  443,  for  the  appointment  of 
duumviri  navales  to  equip  or  fit  out  a  fleet. — Lex  Didia, 
a  sumptuary  law,  U.  C.  610.  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  2,  c.  13. — 
Lex  Domitia  de  Sacerdotiis,  by  the  Tribune  Cn.  Domitiua 
Ahenobarbus,  for  the  election  of  priests  by  the  people. 
Cic.  in  Rull.  2,  c.  7  ;  Liv.  1.  25  ;  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  2.— Lex 
Duilia,  by  Duilius,  a  Tribune,  in  favour  ot  the  tribunes. 
Liv.  1.  3,  c.  35. — Lex  Fabia  de  Plagis,  &c.  against  kid- 
napping. Cic. pro  Rabir.  &c. — Lex  Fannia,  a  sumptuary 
law,  U.  C.588;  Plin.  1.  10,  c.  50;  Aid.  Cell.  1.  2,  c.  24; 
Macrob.  Sat.  1.  2,  c.  U.—Lex  Flaniinia,  U.  C.  521,  for 
dividing  the  land  of  Picenum  among  the  soldiers.  Polyb, 
].  2,  c.  21  ;  Cic.  de  Sen.  c.  4. — Lex  Flavia,  an  agrarian 
law  in  favour  of  Pompey's  soldiers  by  L.  Flavius,  a  Tri- 
bune.— Lex  Frumentaria,  any  law  for  the  distribution  of 
corn. — Lex  Furia,  by  Camillus,  the  Dictator,  for  the 
creation  of  the  curule  ccdiles,  U.  C.  385.  Liv.  1.  6,  c,  42. 
Another  law  of  this  name  limited  inheritances  to  1,000 
asses.  Liv.  1.  3,  c.  4. — Lex  Fusia  de  comitiis,  U.  C.  691, 
by  a  praetor,  for  regulating  the  mode  of  voting. — Lex 
Gabinia,  by  A.  Gabinius,  a  Tribune,  U.  C.  685,  that 
the  people  should  give  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not 
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viva  voce,  &c.—Lex  Genucia,  U.  C.  411,  for  the  election 
of  both  the  consuls  from  the  plebeians.    Liv.  1.  7,  c.  42. 
Another,  against  usury.— Lea:  Hieronica,   the  law  of 
Hiero  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  holding  lands  by  the 
Sicilian  tenants,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Praetor  Ru- 
pilius  when  Sicily  was  reduced  to  a  province.    Cic.  in 
Verr.  3,  c.  8,  &c. — Lex  Hortensia,  for  changing  the  min- 
dince,  or  market-days,  which  used  to  heferice,  or  holidays, 
into  fasti.    Macrob.  Sat.  1.  1,  c.  16.    Another,  de  plebis- 
cilis.    Liv.  Epiv.  1.  11 ;  Cell.  1.  15,  c.  27.— Lex  Icilia  de 
tribunis,  U.  C.  261,  that  no  one  should  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  speaking.    Diomjs.\.  7,  c.  17.    Another,  de  Aven- 
iinopublicando,  &c.    Liv.  1.  3,  c.  32.— Leges  Julice,  laws 
made  by  Jul.  Caesar,  as  de  civitate  sociis  et  Latinis  dandu, 
Agraria,  &c.    Cic.  pro  Balb.  c.  8  ;  Aul.  Gell.  1.  4,  c.  4, 
&c. ;  Veil.  Pat.  1.  2,  c.  44;  Dio.  c.  38,  &c.;  Sueton.  in 
Jul.;  Tacit.  Annal.  Szc.—Lex  Labiena,  U.  C.  691,  for 
abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla. — Lex  Licinia,  a  name  for 
several  laws,  namely,  by  C.Licinius  Stolo,  U.  C.  377,  to 
limit  the  possessions  of  any  one  to  500  acres  of  land, 
&c. ;  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  U.  C.  545,  for  fixing  the  time 
of  celebrating  the  ludi  Apollinares  ;  by  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  a  sumptuary  law,  U.  C.  656,  &c.    Cic.  de  Antic. 
c.  25 ;  Liv.  1.  6,  c.  35,  &c. — Leges  Livice,  the  laws  of  M. 
Livius  Drusus,  a  Tribune,  the  principal  of  which  was 
that  for  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  allied 
states  of  Italy,  U.  C.  602.    Cic.  pro  Rabir.  c.  7,  &c.; 
Liv.  Epit.  1.  71  ;  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  1,  c.  373  ;  Plin. 
!.  32,  c.  33,  &c. — Lex  Lidatia  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  U.  C.  675.    Cic.  pro  Ccel.  1,  c.  29. — Lex  Mcenia, 
by  a  tribune,  U.  C.  467,  that  the  senate  should  ratify 
whatever  was  done  by  the  people.    Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  14. 
— Lex  Majestatis,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the 
people,  and  afterwards  against  the  emperors.    Cic.  in 
Pis.  c.  21  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  4,  c.  84. — Lex  Mamilia,  for 
regulating  the  bounds  of  farms,  by  C.  Mamilius,  a  Tri- 
bune, U.  C.  642.    Cic.  de  Leg.  1,  1,  c.  21.— Lex  Ma- 
nilia,  by  C.  Manilius,  a  Tribune,  that  freedmen  might 
vote  in  all  the  tribes,  &c.    Cic.  pro  Mun.  c.  23. — Lex 
Manlia,  for  creating  Triumviri  Epidones.    Cic.de  Orat. 
1.  3,  c.  19. — Lex  Marcia,  by  Marcius  Censorinus,  that 
no  one  should  be  made  a  censor  a  second  time.  Pint, 
in  Coriol. — Lex  Maria  Porcia,  by  two  tribunes,  U.  C. 
691,  for  the  punishment  of  commanders  who  gave  a 
false  account  of  their  victory  in  order  to  obtain  a  tri- 
umph.    Val.  Max.  1.  9,  c.  8. — Lex  Memmia,  in  favour 
of  absent  persons  who  were  accused,  and  also  against 
calumniators.     Val.  Max.  1.  3,  c.  7,  &c. ;  Suet,  in  .Jul. 
c.  23. — Lex  Menenia,  U.  C.  302,  that,  in  imposing  fines, 
a  sheep  should  be  estimated  at  ten  asses.,    Fest.  in  pe- 
culatus. — Lex  Mensia,  that  a  child  should  be  held  as  a 
foreigner  if  either  of  the  parents  were  so. — Leges  mili- 
tares,  regulations  for  the  army.    Cic.  pro  Place,  c.  32. — 
Lex  Minucia,  U,  C.  537,  about  appointing  bankers  to 
receive  the  public  money.    Liv.  1.  33,  c.  31. — Lex  Oc- 
tavice,  a  corn  law,  by  a  tribune,  U.  C.  633.    Cic.  in 
Brut,  c,  62. — Lex  Ogulnia,  by  two  tribunes,  U.  C.  453, 
for  increasing  the  number  of  the  pontifices  to  eight, 
Liv.  1.  10,  c.  6. — Lex  Oppia,  a  sumptuary  law  to  restrain 
the  dress,  &c.  of  women,  by  a  tribune,  U.  C.  540  ;  Liv. 
1.  34,  c.  1  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.3,  c.  33. — Lex  Papia,  a 
name  for  several  laws,  but  particularly  one  proposed  by 
the  Consuls  Papius  and  Poppseus  for  enforcing  and  en- 
larging the  Julian  law  respecting  marriage.  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  3,  c.  25. — Lex  Papiria,  the  name  of  several 
laws,  particularly  one  by  a  praetor,  for  granting  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  Acerna,  and  one  by  a  tribune, 
U.  C.  563,  for  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  as  one  half 
Liv.  ].  8,  c.  17 ;  Plin.  1.  33,  c.  3.— Lex  Pedia,  by  Pe- 
dius,  the  Consul,  decreeing  banishment  against  the  mur- 
derers of  Caesar.    Veil.  Patn.  1.  2,  c.  69.— Lex  Pcetelia 


de  ambitu,  U.  C.  397 ;  Liv.  I.  7,  c.  15,  De  nexis,  by  the 
consuls,  U.  C.  429.  Liv.  1,  8,  c  28.  De  peculatu,  by  a 
tribune,  U.  C.  566.  Liv.  1.  38,  c.  54.— Lex  Plautia,  or 
Plotia,  by  a  tribune,  U.  C.  664,  that  the  judices  should 
be  chosen  from  the  equites,  the  senators,  and  the  ple- 
beians. Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. — Lex  Pompeia,  by 
Pompey,  the  Consul,  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  Clo- 
dius.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  There  were  other  laws 
proposed  by  Pompey,  namely,  against  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, for  regulating  the  election  of  the  judices,  &c.  Cic. 
in  Pis.  &c. ;  Dio.  1.  39,  &c. ;  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ. — Lex 
Porcia,  that  no  one  should  scourge  or  put  to  death  a 
Roman  citizen.  Cic.  in  Verr.  5,  c.  63 ;  Sail.  Cat.  c.  51 ; 
Liv.  1.  10,  c.  9. — Lex  Pupia,  by  a  tribune,  that  the  se- 
nate should  not  be  held  on  comitial  days.  Cic.  ad  Frat. 
1.  2,  ep.  2. — Lex  Qidnctia,  U.  C.  745,  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  hurt  the  aqueducts.  Frontin.  de  Aqueduct. 
— Lex  Regia,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  which  conferred 
the  supreme  power  on  Augustus  and  his  successors. — 
Leges  Sacratce,  laws  which  chiefly  concerned  the  tri- 
bunes, and  were  so  called  because  those  who  violated 
them  were  consecrated  to  some  god.  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  3, 
c.  31  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. — Lex  Satura,  a  law  con- 
sisting of  several  distinct  particulars,  which  ought  to  have 
been  enacted  separately.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. — Lex 
Scatinea,  by  a  tribune,  against  illicit  amours.    Cic.  Fam. 

1,  8,  ep.  14,  &c. — Lex  Scribonia,hy  a  tribune,  U.  C.  601, 
about  restoring  the  Lusitani  their  freedom. — Leges  Sem- 
pronice,  laws  proposed  by  Sempronius  Gracchus,  of 
which  the  principal  was  the  Lex  Agraria  and  the  Lex 
Frumentaria.  Cic.  Phil.  1,  c.  7,  &c. ;  Liv.  Ep)it.  1.  58, 
&c. — Lex  Servilia,  an  agrarian  law  by  P.  Servilius 
Rullus,  U,  C.  690,  Another,  De  Civitate,  by  C.  Ser- 
vilius Glaucia,  a  praetor,  U,  C,  653.  Cic.  pro  Balb. 
c.  24.  De  Repetntidis,  by  the  same  person.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  I,  c.  9. — Lex  Sicinia,  by  Sicinius,  a  Tribune,  U.  C. 
662,  to  prohibit  any  one  from  interrupting  a  tribune. 
Dionys,  1.  7,  c.  17. — Lex  Sidpicia  Sempronia,  by  the 
consuls,  U.  C.  449,  that  no  one  should  dedicate  a  temple, 
&c,  without  the  order  of  the  senate.  Several  laws  were 
also  proposed  by  the  Tribune  Serv.  Sulpicius,  U.  C.  665, 
which  were  afterwards  abrogated  by  Sylla. — Leges  Sump- 
tuarice,  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  expense  in  dress, 
equipages,  entertainments,  and  the  like, — Lex  Titia,  by 
a  tribune,  as  is  supposed,  for  doubling  the  number  of 
quaestors.  Cic.  pro  Muren.  c.  8. — Lex  Trebonia,  by  a 
tribune,  U.  C.  698,  assigning  provinces  to  the  consuls 
for  five  years. — Lex  Tribunitia,  either  a  law  proposed  by 
a  tribune,  or  a  law  restoring  their  power.    Cic.  in  Rutl. 

2,  c.  8 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  I,  c.  16;  Liv.  1.3,  c.  56. — Lex 
TuUia  de  ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  consul.  Cic.  in  Vat. 
c,  15  ;  Pro  Sext,  c.  64,  &c. ;  Dio.  1.  37. — Lex  Valeria,  by 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  interrex.  U.  C.  671,  creating  Sylla 
Dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts,  Cic.  pro  S,  Rose. 
c.  43,  &c. — Lex  Vatinia,  by  the  tribune,  de  alternis  con- 
siliis  rejiciendis,  that  is,  that  both  the  defendant  and  ac- 
cuser might  at  once  reject  all  the  judices,  or  jury. — Lex 
voconia  de  hereditatibus  midierum,  by  a  tribune,  U.  C. 
384,  that  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir,  &c. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  1,  c.  42;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  ;  Aul.  Gell.  1.  20; 
Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  Ital.  ;  Manut.  de  Leg.  apud  Grcev. 
Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  1,  &c. 

Lex  aniissa  (Latv)  or  legem  amittere,  to  be  an  outlawed  in- 
famous person. — Lex  aposfata,  or  legem  apostatare,  to  do  a 
thing  contrary  to  law. — Lex  Brehonia,  the  Brehon,  or  Irish 
Law,  which  was  abolished  by  King  John. — Lex  Bretoni,  the 
law  of  the  ancient  Britons. — Lex  derausnia,  the  proof  of  a 
thing  which  one  denies  to  be  done  by  him,  where. another 
affirms  it,  defeating  the  assertion  of  his  adversary,  and  . 
showing  it  to  be  against  reason  and  probability. — Lex  ju- 
dicialis,  the  ordeal. — Lex  sacramentalis,  purgation  by  oath. 
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— Lex  talionis,  tlie  law  of  retaliation. — Lex  terra,  the  law 
and  custom  of  the  land,  so  called  in  distinction  from  the ! 
Civil  Law. — Lex  Wallensica,  the  British  Law,  or  Law  of  j 
Wales. 

LE'XIARCHS  {Ant.)  x-6liuf/,ci,  Athenian  officers,  whose  bu- 
siness it  was  to  fine  such  as  did  not  attend  public  assemblies, 
and  to  take  a  scrutiny  of  those  that  were  present.  They 
also  kept  a  register  of  all  who  had  attained  their  full  age, 
&c.  They  were  six  in  number,  and  were  assisted  by  thirty 
inferior  officers,    [vide  Leucoma] 

LEXICOGRAPHY  {Lit.)  from  AEZf^i-,  a  dictionary,  and 
y(a.(pa,  to  write  ;  the  art  of  writing  dictionaries. 

LE'YDEN  Phial  (Elect.)    vide  Eledriciti/ . 

LEYSE'RA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — CoR.  compound. — 
Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  tubular.  —  Pisx.  germ 
small ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per,  none  ;  seeds 
oblong. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Leysera  gnapka- 
l;ides,    Asteropeterus,   seu  Aster. — Leysera  callicornia, 
Callicornia,  &c.  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
LI  A'RD  {Com.)  a  small  French  coin,  four  of  which  are  equal 
to  a  sou. 

LIA'TRIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1  Polygamia  JKqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  oblong. —  Cor.  com- 
pound.— Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pisx. 
germ  ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  sharp. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Liatris  prce- 
alta,  seu  Eupatoria,  Tall  Liatris. — Liatris  glauca,  Su- 
prago,  seu  Centaureum,  &c. 

LIBA'MINA  {Ant.)  a  part  of  the  offering  in  the  Roman  sa- 
crifices which  immediately  followed  the  libation ;  it  con- 
sisted of  the  roughest  hairs  betwixt  the  horns  of  the  victim, 
which  the  priest  plucked  off  and  threw  into  the  fire.  Ovid. 
Fast.  1.  3,  V.  732;  Pliti.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

LIBANOMA'NCY  {Ant.)  >^i/2xvofj!,xvTiM  ;  a  sort  of  divination 
by  means  of  m/Sxvci;,  frankincense,  which  was  reckoned  to 
afford  a  good  or  bad  omen,  according  to  the  smell  which  it 
yielded  when  it  was  burnt. 

LIBANO'CHRUS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  of  the  colour  of 
frankincense.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

LIBANO'TIS  (Bot.)  M/Sxnarl,  Rosemary;  a  herb  that  smells 
like  frankincense,  the  root  of  which  acted  as  a  purgative 
and  an  emetic.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9,  c.  13  ;  Dios- 
cor.  1.  3,  c.  87  ;  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  12. 

LiBANOTis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  name  of  several 
species  of  the  Athamanta. 

LI'BANUS  (Nat.)  Xt^avo^,  frankincense, 

LIBA'TION  (Ant.)  o-stskW,  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
sacrifices  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted 
in  offering  up  any  liquid  to  the  gods,  in  order  to  conciliate 
their  favour  and  protection.  At  first  libations  were  made 
of  water,  honey,  milk,  oil,  &c.  but  afterwards  mostly  of 
wine.    Gyrald.  Syntag.  Deor.  1.  17,  &c. 

LI'BEL  (Lflt«)  from  libellus,  a  little  book;  a  contumely  or 
reproach  published  to  the  defamation  of  the  government, 
a  magistrate,  or  a  private  person. 

Libel  is  also  the  original  declaration  of  any  action  in  the 
civil  law  ;  and  in  the  Scotch  law  it  is  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint, or  the  ground  of  the  charge  on  which  any  action, 
civil  or  criminal,  takes  place. 

LIBE'LLA  (Ant.)  a  small  Roman  coin,  the  tenth  part  of  a 
sesterce  or  denier,  about  three  farthings  of  our  money. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  c.  10 ;  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4,  c.  36;  Bud. 
de  Ass.  p.  104;  Gronov.  de  Pecun.  Vet.  I.  5,  c.  12. 

LIBELLA'TICI  (Ecc.)  christians  in  the  primitive  times,  who, 
through  fear  of  punishment,  made  a  libel,  or  declaration, 
before  the  magistrate  that  they  were  not  christians,  or,  on 


confession  of  their  faith,  consented  to  pay  a  fine,  that  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  idols.    St.  Cyprian, 
de  Laps.  p.  244,  epist.  31 ;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  250. 
LIBE'LLULA  {Ent.)  Dragon-Fly,  a  genus  of  Insects,  Order 
Neuroptera. 

Generic  Character.    Mouth  armed  with  jaws ;  antenna:  very 
thin  ;  wings  expanded ;  tail  of  the  male  furnished  with  a 
forked  process. 
Species.    This  tribe  of  insects  is  extremely  ravenous,  and 
generally  seek  their  food  near  stagnant  lakes  ;  the  larvce 
are  six-footed,  active  inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  prey 
with  the  most  rapacious  ferocity  upon  aquatic  insects : 
the  pupa  resembles  the  larva,  except  that  it  has  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings. 
LIBE'LLUS  (Ant.)  1.  Libellus  delatorius,  an  information  laid 
against  any  one  to  a  magistrate.    Plin.  1.  8,  ep.  27;  Tac. 
Annal.  1.  3,  c.  44  ;  Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  81 ;  Pollet.  For.  Rom. 
1.  4,  c.  7.    2.  Libellus  svpplex,  a  petition.    Mart.  1.  8, 
epig.  31.    3.  Libellus  f am osus,  a  defamatory  libel,  called 
by  Seneca  Libellus  contumeliosus,  infamous  verses,  which 
by  a  Roman  law  were  punishable  with  death.  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  1,  c.  72 ;  Dio.  1.  56;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.2, 
c.  9  ;  Arnob.  1.  4.    4.  A  libel,  or  declaration,  in  the  sense 
as  it  is  now  used  in  the  civil  law.    Ulpian.  de  Leg.  Jul.  de 
Adidt.    5.  A  bill  giving  notice  when  a  show  of  gladiators 
would  be  exhibited.    Pollio  in  Claud, 
LI'BER  Niger  (Law)  vide  Black  Book. 
Liber  {Bot.)  the  inner  bark  of  a  plant,  the  third  integument, 
which  is  membranaceous,  juicy,  and  flexible;  from  this  is 
gradually  formed  the  wood,  and,  according  to  Linnaeus,  the 
corolla  is  a  continuation  of  it. 
LI'BERA  Legatus  (Ant.)  vide  Legatio. 

Libera  {Law)  a  livery  or  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
grass,  by  way  of  gratuity,  to  him  who  cut  it  down. — Libera 
batella,  a  free-boat,  or  right  of  fishing. — Libera  chacea  ha- 
benda,  a  judicial  writ  granted  to  a  man  for  a  chase  belong- 
ing to  his  manor.    Reg.  Orig.  36. 

LIBERAL  Arts  (Lit.)  such  as  are  fit  for  gentlemen  and 
scholars,  in  distinction  from  mechanic  trades,  which  are 
followed  by  mechanics  and  workmen. 

LIBERA'LIA  (Ant.)  feasts  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  on  the  16th  of  the  Calends  of  April, 
otherwise  called  Bacchanalia.  According  to  Varro  they 
were  so  called  because  the  priests  were  liberi,  i.  e.  exempt 
from  their  functions  on  that  day,  which  were  performed  by 
old  women.  Varr.  de  Lat.  Lin.  1.  5,  c.  3 ;  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signif.  ;  Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  42. 

LIBERAM  legem  amittere  {Law)  is  to  be  accounted  infamous, 
in  opposition  to  the  liber  et  legalis  homo. 

LIBERA'TA  terra  {Law)  a  certain  portion  of  land,  [vide 
Librata"] 

LI'BERATE  {Law)  a  warrant  issued  out  of  chancery  for  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  pension  granted  under  the  great  seal; 
also  to  a  gaoler  for  delivery  of  lands  or  goods  taken  upon 
forfeit  of  recognisance. 

LIBERA'TIO  {Archceol.)  money,  meat,  drink,  clothes,  &c. 
given  yearly  by  the  lord  to  his  tenant. 

LIBE'RTAS  ecclesiastica  (Law)  church  liberty,  or  ecclesias- 
tical immunities. 

LIBERT A'TE  probanda  (Law)  a  writ  for  such  as  were  chal- 
lenged for  villeins,  and  offered  to  prove  themselves  free. 
F.  N.  B.  77. 

LIBERTA'TIBUS  allocandis  {Law)  a  writ  for  a  citizen  im- 
pleaded  contrary  to  his  liberty  to  have  his  privilege  allowed. 
— Libertatibus  exigendis  in  itinere,  a  writ  whereby  the  King 
willed  the  Justices  in  Eyre  to  admit  of  an  attorney  for  the 
defence  of  another  man's  liberty.  Reg.  Orig.  c.  19, 1. 262; 
New  Nat.  Brev.  509,  &c. 

Ll'BERTIES  (Law)  or franchis,  royal  privileges,  or  branches 
of  the  king's  prerogative  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a 
subject. 
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LI'BERTINES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  which  sprung  up  in 
Holland,  who  maintained  that  whatever  was  done  by  men 
was  done  by  God;  and  that  to  live  without  any  doubt  or 
scruple  was  to  return  to  a  state  of  innocence. 

LIBERTI'NUS  (Ant.)  the  son  of  one  who  was  once  a  bonds- 
man, but  afterwards  set  free,  in  distinction  from  the  Li- 
bertus,  who  was  the  freednian  himself. 

LI'BERTY  (Laiv)  a  privilege  by  which  men  enjoy  some  fa- 
vour or  benefit  beyond  the  ordinary  subject. 

Liberty  to  hold  pleas,  is  to  have  a  court  of  one's  own,  and 
to  hold  it  before  a  mayor,  bailiff,  &c. 

Liberty  (Ma?i.)  a  void  space  left  in  the  middle  of  a  bitt,  to 
give  place  to  the  tongue  of  a  horse.  The  bit  was  deno- 
minated variously,  according  to  the  form  of  this  liberty, 
as,  Scatch-mouth,  Cannon-moiith,  &c.    [vide  Bittl 

LIBl'DO  {Med.)  any  violent  inclination,  as  to  forward  the 
excretions,  &c. 

LIBITINA'RII  (^«;. )  officers  among  the  Romans  who  un- 
dertook the  charge  of  the  funerals.  They  were  so  called 
from  Libitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals.  Senec.  de  Benefic. 
1.  6,  c.  38  ;  Ulpian  quiainque  ff.  de  Instit.  Act. ;  Gyrnld.  de 
Var.  Sepult.  c.  1  ;  Meurs.  de  Fun.  c.  16. 

LI'BITUM  {Mus.)  ox  ad  libitum,  i.e.  at  your  pleasure;  a  term 
sometimes  used  in  music-books  to  direct  the  performer. 

LI'BRA  (Ant.)  1.  A  Roman  coin,  consisting  of  12  ounces  of 
silver,  worth  2,1.  sterling.  2.  A  measure  of  12  ounces,  or 
a  Roman  pound. 

Libra  pensa  (Archceol.)  a  pound  of  money  by  the  weight,  in 
distinction  from  a  pound  ad  numerum,  by  tale. 

Libra  (Com.)  a  money  of  account  in  Alicant,  and  other 
parts  of  Spain,  equal  to  about  3s.  3^d.  sterling. 

Libra  (Astron.)  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  Aries,  from  which  it  is  five  signs  distant. 
It  is  marked  thus  £!=,  after  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  scales, 
to  denote,  probably,  that  when  the  sun  arrives  at  this  part 
of  the  Ecliptic  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  as  if  weighed 
in  a  balance  ;  whence  the  period  when  the  sun  enters  Libra, 
which  is  about  the  22d  of  September,  is  called  the  au- 
tumnal Equinox.  Ptolemy  reckons  17  stars  in  this  constel- 
lation ;  Tycho  10  ;  Hevelius  20  ;  and  Flamstead  21.  Ptolem. 
Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5  ;  Ricciol.  Almag.  tiov.  1.  6,  c.  3. 

LIBRA'RIUM  (Ant.)  a  chest  or  place  to  keep  books  in  a 
hbrary.    Cic.  pro  Mil.  c.  12. 

LIBRA'RIUS  (Ant.)  a  transcriber,  registrar,  or  scrivener. 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  16,  ep.  21.  This  office  is  also  mentioned  in 
an  inscription,  JUCUNDUS  DOMITIAE  BIBULI  LI- 
BRAR.  AD  MANUM.  Pignor.  de  Serv.  p.  228  ;  Ursat. 
de  Not.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  11, 
p.  828;  Reines.  Inscripl.  Class  8,  44-. 

LIBR A'TA  terrce  (Archceol.)  four  oxgangs  of  land,  every  ox- 
gang  containing  thirteen  acres  ;  so  much  as  was  worth  205. 
a  year. 

LIBRA'TION  (Mech.)  a  term  which  signifies  generally  a 
balancing,  but  particularly  the  swinging  motion  of  a  pen- 
dulum. 

Libration  of  the  moon  (Astron.)  an  apparent  irregularity  in 
her  motion,  by  which  she  seems  to  librate  or  waver  about 
her  own  axis.  This  libration  is  threefold.  1 .  Her  libration 
in  longitude,  which  is  a  motion  arising  from  the  plane  of 
that  meridian  of  the  moon,  which  is  always  nearly  turned 
towards  us,  being  directed  not  to  the  earth,  but  towards 
the  other  focus  o/  the  moon's  elliptical  orbit,  so  that  to  a 
spectator  on  the  earth  she  seems  to  librate  to  and  fro  in 
longitude,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  2.  Her  libration  in  latitude,  which  arises  from  her 
axis  not  being  perpendicular  to  theplane  of  her  orbit,  but  in- 
clined to  it:  sometimes  one  of  her  poles,  and  sometimes  the 
other,  wil\  nod  or  dip  a  little  towards  the  earth,  3.  The 
third  kind  of  libration  is  that  by  which  it  happens,  that 
though  one  part  of  her  is  not  really  obverted  to  the  earth,  as 
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in  the  former  libration,  yet  another  is  illuminated  by  the  sun. 

— Libration  of  the  earth,  that  motion  whereby  the  earth  is 
so  retained  in  its  orbit  that  its  axis  continues  constantly 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world. 

LIBRl'LIA  (Ant.)  slings  which  were  used  in  war  for  the 
hurling  of  stones ;  so  called  because  librabantur,  they  were 
swung  or  poised.  Cces.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  7,  c.  81 ;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Sifrnijicat. 

LIBU'RN^  (Ant.)  or  liburnicce  naves,  light  ships  with  two 
banks  of  oars,  so  called  from  the  Liburni,  a  piratical  people 
of  Dalmatia,  who  invented  them  for  the  purpose  of  swift 
sailing. 

Hot.  Epod.  1,  v.  1. 

Ibis  Liburnis  inter  aha  navium 
Amice,  propugjiactila. 

Sil.  Ital.  1.  13,  v.  24-0. 

Quanta  est  vis  agili  per  coerula  summa  Lifmrnte, 
Qute,  fanter  quoties  revocata  ad  pettora  tonste 
PercussereJ'retitm,  venlisj'ugit  ocyor,  et  se, 
Qnam  Innga  est,  uno  remomm  prateriit  ictu. 

Lucan.  1.  3,  v.  531'. 

Ordine  cimlenttB  gemino  crevisse  Liburnce. 
Appian.  Illyr.  p.  758  ;  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  2,  p.  4.52 ;  Lucian. 
Dialog,  in" Bfarm  Veget.  \.  4;  c.  37  ;  Suidas.;  Scheffcr.  de 
Mil.  Nav.  1.  2,  c.  3  ;  Voss.  de  Trirem.  Sfc.apud  Grccv.  Thes. 
Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  12,  p.  726. 

LIBURNUS  (Ant.)  a  carriage  made  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Libyrnian  ship,  commodious,  and  fit  to  be  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  men.    Juv.  Sat.  3,  v.  240. 

Ll'CENCE  (Law)  a  power  or  authority  given  to  a  man  to 
do  some  lawful  act,  as  a  licence  to  carry  on  any  particular 
trade,  to  found  a  church,  &c. — Licence  to  aiise,  is  a  liberty 
or  space  given  by  the  court  to  a  tenant  in  a  real  action  who 
is  essoined,  or  excused  his  absence  on  account  of  sickness, 
to  arise,  or  appear  abroad.    Bract.  1.  5  ;  Flet,  1.  6,  c.  10. 

Licence  (Poet.)  or  poetical  licence,  that  liberty  which  poets 
take  of  dispensing  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar, 
which  was  more  frequently  exercised  among  the  Greeks 
than  at  present. 

Licence  (Paint.)  the  liberty  which  the  artist  takes  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  ordinary  rules  of  perspective. 

LICE'NTIA  concordandi  (Law)  the  licence  for  which  the 
King's  silver  is  paid  for  passing  a  fine. — Licentia  surgendi, 
licence  to  arise,  [vide  Licence^ — Licentia  transfretandi,  a 
warrant  directed  to  the  keepers  of  the  ports,  willing  them 
to  let  pass  quietly  beyond  the  sea  such  as  have  obtained 
the  King's  licence  so  to  do.    Reg.  Orig.  193. 

LICE'NTIATE  (Law)  one  who  has  full  licence  to  practise 
any  art  or  faculty ;  a  term  particularly  applied  to  medicine. 

LI'CHANOS  (Anat.)  Xt/j^ioc,  the  fore  finger.  Rttf.  Ephes. 
de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  10. 

LI'CHAS  (Ant.)  Af;t;i2?,  a  measure  of  length  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  fourteen  fingers. 

LI'CHEN  (Med.)  Mix^.',  a  sort  of  leprosy,  a  tetter,  or  ring- 
worm. Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  16;  Mart.  1.  11,  epig.  99;  Plin. 
1.  20,  c.  ]. 

Lichen  (Bot.)  Xu'//^,v,  Liver- Wort;  a  plant  so  called  because 
it  was  reckoned  most  efficacious  in  curing  the  lichen  or 
ringworm.    Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  53  ;  Plin.  1.  26,  c.  4. 

Lichen,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  24 
Cryptogamia,  Order  5  Alga',  Natural  Order  of  Algce. 

LICHENA'STRUM  (Bot.)  a  species  o(  Jungermannia. 

LICHENOI'DES  (Bot.)  a  species  o(  Lichen. 

LI'CH-FOWL  (Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  lice,  a  dead 
body;  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  as  night  ravens,  screech  owls, 
&c. 

LI'CH-GATE  (Atxhceol.)  from  the  Saxon  lice,  a  dead  body, 
a  gate  belonging  to  church  yards  through  which  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  carried. 
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LFCH-WAKE  {Archeeol.)  a  custom  of  watching  the  dead 
every  night  till  they  are  buried. 

Ll'CNON  {Ant.)  xlf.vnv,  the  mystical  van  of  Bacchus/ which 
was  carried  about  at  the  Bacchanalian  festival,  whence 
those  who  carried  it  were  called  xncta^ipoi.  Poll.  Onom. 
1.6;  segm.  86  ;  Hnrpocraiion  ;  Hesychius. 

Ll'CTORS  {Ant.)  officers  among  the  Romans  who  always 
attended  the  chief  magistrates  when  they  appeared  in  pub- 
lic. They  were  appointed  by  Romulus,  in  imitation  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  bore  as  the  ensigns  of  their  office  the  Fasces 
and  Securis.  Their  office  consisted  of  three  particulars ; 
namely,  1.  Submotio,  clearing  the  way  for  the  magistrates. 
2.  Animadversio,  or  public  notice  of  any  offence  commit- 
ted by  the  people  against  the  dignity  of  the  magistrate,  as 
by  omitting  to  alight  from  the  horse  or  chariot,  to  rise  up, 
uncover,  and  the  like.  3.  Prceilio,  or  walking  before  the 
magistrates,  which  they  did  singly  in  a  straight  line.  A 
dictator  was  preceded  by  twenty-four  lictors,  a  consul  by 
twelve,  a  master  of  the  horse  and  a  praetor  by  six,  and 
each  vestal  virgin  when  she  appeared  abroad  by  one.  The 
name  of  Lktor  is  derived  a  Uganda,  i.  e.  from  binding,  be- 
cause in  the  execution  of  their  office  they  bound  the 
hands  and  feet  of  those  who  were  condemned  to  die  or 
be  scourged.  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  8.  1.  8,  c.  33;  Plin.  Paneg. 
c.  61  :  Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  78 ;  Varr.  apud  Aul.  Gell.  1.13, 
c.  12;  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  1;  Ptut.  in  Fab,;  Dio. 
1.  54,  &c. 

LICUA'LIA  {Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Natural  Order 
of  Palms. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  three-parted.  —  Cor, 
three-parted. — Stam.  Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  superior;  sti/le  simple;  stigmas  two. — Per.  drupe 
globose  ;  seed  a  hard  nut. 
Species.    The  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Licuala  spinosa,  seu 
Corypha,  native  of  Macassar. 
TO  LIE  (Mil.)  is  used  in  some  military  phrases,  as  "  lolie," 
for  to  be  in  quarters,  which  is  said  of  particular  regiments 
that  are  in  particular  places.    *'  To  lie  in  ambush,"  to  be 
posted  in  such  manner  as  to  be  able  to  surprize  the  enemy. 
"  To  lie  in  wait,"  to  take  a  position  unobserved  by  the 
enemy,  that  is  favourable  for  a  sudden  attack.    "  To  lie 
on  their  arms,"  to  remain  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  im- 
mediate action.    "  To  lie  under  cover,"  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  a  battery,  &c. 
TO  LIE  aloyig  {Mar.)  or  lie  over,  vide  Along. —  To  lie  to,  or  lie 

hy,  in  French  etre  en  pmine,  to  stop  a  ship  in  her  course. 
Lie  (Her.)  French  for  stringed. 

LIE'GANCY  (Laxx))  such  a  duty  or  fealty  as  a  man  could 
not  bear  or  owe  to  more  than  one  lord. 

LIEGE  (Laiv)  from  the  Latin  ligo,  to  bind,  is  sometimes 

•  used  for  a  Liege  Lord,  and  sometimes  for  a  Liege  Man,  &c. 
— Liege  Lord  is  he  that  acknowledges  no  superior;  who  is 
the  chief  lord  of  the  fee. — Liege  Man,  he  who  owes  alle- 
giance and  homage  to  the  Liege  Lord. — Liege  Homage,  the 

-  duty  and  obedience  which  is  paid  by  the  liege  man  to  his 
Lord. — Liege  People  are  the  King's  subjects,  because  they 
owe  and  are  bound  to  pay  allegiance  to  him.  Slat.  3  H.  6, 
c.  10;  14  H.  3,  c.  2. 

LI'EN  (Law)  signifies  two  things  ;  namely, — Personal  Lien, 
such  as  bonds  or  contracts  ;  or — Real  Lien,  such  as  a 
*  judgment,  statute,  recognizance,  &c.  which  oblige  and 
affect  the  land. 

Lien  (Jnat.)  the  Spleen. 

LIE'NTERY  (Med.)  Aisktsci':*,  a  kind  of  diarrhoea,  wherein 

the  food  passes  immediately  through  the  intestines  with 

little  or  no  alteration. 
LIE'RWITE  (Law)  a  liberty  whereby  a  lord  challenged  the 

penalty  of  one  who  lay  unlawfully  with  his  bondwoman. 
LIEU  {Law)  French  for  an  attachment  on  any  property 

which  a  person  has  in  his  possession,  for  debt  due  to  him 


from  the  owner  of  the  property — Lieu  conns,  a  castle, 
manor,  or  other  place  well  known,  and  generally  taken 
notice  of  by  those  who  dwell  about  it. 

LIEUTE'NANCY  (Mil.)  a  select  company  of  officers  of  the 
trainbands  of  the  city  and  artillery  company. 

LIEUTE'NANT  {Law)  in  French  Lieutenant,  from  the 
Latin  locum  tenens,  i.  e.  one  holding  or  taking  the  place  of 
another ;  the  King's  deputy,  or  he  that  exercises  the 
King's  authority  and  represents  his  person,  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  So  likewise  the — Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  who  is  under  the  Constable  ;  Lord  Lieuteliant  of  a 
county,  &c. 

Lieutenant  (Mil.)  the  next  in  command  in  every  rank  or 
de  gree,  as  the — Lieutenant-General,  the  commander  next 
to  the  general. — Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  next  in  post  to 
the  colonel,  who  commands. — Lieutenant  of  Horse  or  Foot 
is  next  to  the  captain,  and  commands  in  his  absence. — 
Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
receive  orders  from  the  master,  and  to  see  them  duly  exe- 
cuted. 

Lieutenant  (Mar.)  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  captain, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  a  large  vessel,  who  take  pre- 
cedence according  to  the  date  of  their  commission,  and 
are  named  first,  second,  third  lieutenants,  &c. 

LIFE-ANNU'ITIES  (Com.)  such  periodical  payments  as 
depend  on  the  life  of  another. 

LIFE-BOAT  (Mar.)  a  boat  of  modern  invention,  so  con- 
structed as  to  withstand  the  fury  of  a  tempestuous  sea  off 
the  coast.  It  is  so  called  because  its  use  is  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  shipwrecked  near  land. 

LIFE-ESTA'TES  (Law)  are  freehold  estates  not  of  inherit- 
ance. 

LI'FE-GUARDS  (Mil.)  the  body-guard  of  a  king  or  prince. 
LI'FE-RENT  (Law)  a  rent  which  a  man  receives  for  the 

term  of  his  life,  or  for  the  sustentation  of  life. 
LIFT  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  stile  which  may  be  opened  like  a 

gate. 

LI'FTING  a  ship  {Mar.)  the  setting  her  up  in  dock  for  re- 
pair, or  resting  her  keel  on  wooden  blocks. 

LI'FTING-PIECES  (Mech)  parts  of  a  clock  which  lift  up 
and  unlock  the  stops  called  detents. 

LIFTS  (Mar.)  ropes  belonging  to  the  yard-arms  of  all  the 
yards,  the  use  of  which  is  to  make  the  yard-arms  hang 
higher  or  lower. 

LI'GAMENTS  (Anat.)  ligamenta,  elastic  and  strong  mem- 
branes, connecting  the  extremities  of  the  moveable  bones. 
As  to  their  substance  they  are  between  a  cartilage  and  a 
membrane,  being  harder  than  a  membrane,  and  softer  than  a 
cartilage.  They  are  divided  generally  into  capsular  liga- 
ments, which  surround  joints  like  a  bag,  and  connecting  liga- 
ments. The  use  of  the  capsular  ligaments  is  to  connect  the 
extremities  of  the  moveable  bones,  and  prevent  the  efflux  of 
synovia.  The  external  and  internal  connecting  ligaments 
strengthen  the  union  of  the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones.  Some  of  the  ligaments  are  distinguished  by  parti- 
cular names,  as — Ligamentum  annulare,  a  strong  ligament 
on  each  ankle  and  each  yvrist.— Ligamentum  aHeriosum, 
the  ductus  arteriosus  of  the  foetus,  which  becomes  a  liga- 
ment after  the  birth. — Ligamentum  ciliare,  the  ligament  of 
the  eye-W A.— Ligamentum  coli  dextrum,  and  ligamentum 
coli  sinistrum,  a  name  for  two  small  transverse  folds  of  the 
mesentery  and  the  mesocolon. — Ligamentum  denticulatum, 
a  small  ligament  supporting  the  spinal  marrow .—Ligamen- 
turn  interosseum,  the  ligament  uniting  the  radius  and  ulna  of 
the  arm.— -Ligametittim  latum,  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
liver,  and  that  of  the  uterus. — Ligamentum.  colli  vel  7iucha,  a 
strong  ligament  of  the  neck.— Ligamentum  ovo'ii,  the 
thick  round  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  by 
which  the  ovarium  is  connected  with  the  uterus — Liga- 
mentum Poupartii,  a  ligament  extending  from  the  anterior 
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and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  Ilium  to  the  crista  of 

the  Os  GaUi.—rLigajnentum  rotundum,  the  round  hgament 

of  the  uterus. 
LIGAME'NTUM  {Anat.)  vide  Lignments. 
LIGA'TION  (Gram.)  a  grammatical  figure,  the  same  as  the 

Zeugma  in  Greek. 
LI'GATURE  { Surg.)  the  binding  of  any  part  of  the  body 

with  a  ribband,  fillet,  &c. 
LI'GATURES  {Math.)  compendious  notes,  or  characters  by 

which  are  represented  the  sums,  differences,  or  rectangles 

of  several  quantities.' 
Ligatures  {Gram.)  characters  in  the  Greek,  which  are  made 

to  express  two  or  more  letters  together,  and  are  more 

commonly  called  abbreviations,    [vide  Abbreviation'\ 
Ligatures  {Print.)  two  or  more  letters  cast  in  one  piece, 

asff,ffi,  &c. 
LI'GEANCE  {Laiv)  vide  Liege. 

LIGHT  (Nat.)  that  principle  by  which  ohjects  are  made 
perceptible  to  our  sense  of  seeing,  or  the  sensation  occa- 
sioned in  the  mind  by  the  view  of  luminous  objects. — Ho- 
mogeneal  Light  is  that  whose  rays  are  equally  refrangible, 
called  similar  or  uniform  light. — Heterogeneal  Light  is  that 
whose  rays  are  unequally  refrangible. — Secondary  Light,  a 
certain  action  of  the  luminous  body  on  the  medium  between 
that  and  the  eye,  by  means  whereof  one  is  supposed  to  act 
on  the  other. 

Light  {Archit.)  vide  Lights. 

Light  {Paint.)  that  part  of  a  piece  which  is  illumined,  or 
lies  open  to  the  luminary,  by  which  the  piece  is  supposed 
to  be  enlightened. 

JjIGHT  (/f  2'ime  {Astral.)  the  sun  in  the  day,  and  the  moon 
in  the  night.  Light,  as  an  epithet,  is  also  applied  to  a 
planet  which  moves  nimbly  in  comparison  with  one  that 
moves  more  slowly. 

Light  {Man.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  that  is  swift  in  his 
paces,  or  that  is  well  made. — Light  bellied,  an  epithet  for 
a  horse  that  has  flat,  narrow,  and  contracted  sides. — Light 
upon  the  hand,  is  said  of  a  horse  that  has  a  good  moutli, 
and  does  not  rest  too  heavily  on  the  bit.- 

Light  {Mil.)  an  epithet  for  soldiers  that  are  lightly  armed. 
— Light  Horse,  mounted  soldiers  that  are  lightly  armed 
and  accoutred  for  active  service. — Light  Lifantry,  a  body 
of  active  men  selected  from  a  battalion  for  particular  ser- 
vice.— Light  Troops,  a  term  which  includes  both  infantry 
and  cavalry. 

LI'GHTER  {Mar.)  a  large  vessel  to  carry  goods  in  by 
water. 

LI'GHTERAGE  {Com.)  money  paid  for  carrying  goods  in 

a  lighter  to  and  from  a  ship. 
Ll'GHTERMAN  {Mar.)  the  man  who  conducts  a  lighter. 
LIGHTFOO'TIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 

John  Lightfoot,  Class  23  Polygamia,  Order  2  Dioecia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  periajith  four-leaved  Cor. 

none. — St  am.  Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  roundhh. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  none ;  stigmas  sessile. — Per. 
berry  ovate  ;  seeds  oblong. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Lightfootia  ser- 
rata,  theceformis  et  integrifolia. 
LI'GHTHOUSE  {Mar.)  a  tower  or  lofty  building  erected 

on  a  headland,  and  provided  with  a  light  which  may  be 

seen  at  a  great  distance  out  at  sea. 
LI'GHTNING  (Nat.)  an  electrical  explosion,  accompanied 

with  a  bright  flame. 
Lightning,  Artificial  (Mech.)  an  imitation  of  lightning  by 

gunpowder,  aurum  fulminans,  phosphorus,  &c. 
LIGHTROO'M  {Mar.)  a  small  apartment  in  a  vessel,  hav- 
ing double  glass  windows  near  the  magazine. 
LIGHT  Infantry  {Mil.)  vide  Light. 

LIGHTS  {Archit.)  the  apertures  in  a  house,  as  doors,  win- 
dows, &c.  which  serve  as  passages  for  the  light. 


LIGNA'GIUM  (Archceol.)  the  right  of  cutting  wood  for 

fuel ;  also  a  tribute  due  for  the  same. 
LIGNA'TION  {Archceol.)  a  hewing  or  purveying  of  wood. 
LI'GNO  Brasiliauo  simile  {Bot.)  the  Ccesalpinia  sappan  of 

Linnaeus. 

LI'GNUM  {Bot.)  the  wood  or  woody  part  of  a  tree,  which 
is  the  inner  bark  of  the  preceding  year,  deprived  of  its 
juice,  and  hardened  into  a  compact  mass. 

Lignum  is  also  the  name  of  different  sorts  of  wood,  as — 
Lignum  campechianum,  the  Hamatoxylum  campechianum  of 
Linn^us. — Lignum  coluhrinum,  the  Strychnos  coluhrina. — 
Lignum  corneum,  the  Garcinin  cornea. — Lignum  Iceve,  the 
Glabraria  tersa. — Lignum  moluccense,  a  species  of  Croton. 
— Lignum  sappan,  the  Ccesalpinia  sappan. — Lignum  scho- 
lare,  the  Echites  scholaris. — Lignum  vitce,  the  Guaiacum 
sanctum  of  Linnaeus. 

LIGS  {Vet.)  vide  Giggs. 

LI'GTA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Alstroemeria. 

LI'GULA  {Archceol.)  an  exemplification  or  copy  of  a  court 
roll. 

LiGULA  {Bot.)  the  Strap,  an  appendage  to  the  leaf  in  some 
grasses. 

LiGULA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  worms,  Order  Intestina,  which 

infest  the  intestines  of  fish. 
LIGUL.'^.'TUS  {Bot.)  ligulate,  or  strap-shaped;  an  epithet 

for  a  flower  ■,  Jlos  ligidalus,  or  corolla  ligulata,  a  species  of 

compound  flower,  in  which  the  florets  have  their  coroUets 

flat. 

LIGU'STICUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  universal. — Cor.  universal. — 
St  AM.  flatnents  five  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  infe- 
rior ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  none ;  seeds  two, 
oblong. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials  and  biennials.  The  fol- 
lowing are  perennials,  namely,  the — Ligusticum  levisticum, 
Angelica,  seu  Levisticum,  Common  Lovage. — Ligusticum 
cornubiense,  seu  Sa.xifraga,  Cornish  Lovage.    The  fol- 
lowing are  biennials ;  namely,  the — Ligusticum  peregri- 
num.  Parsley-leaved  Lovage. —  Ligusticum  balearicum. 
Ligusticum  is  also  a  species  of  JEgopodium. 
LIGUSTROI'DES  {Bot)  the  Volkameria  aculeaia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LIGU'STRUM  {Bot)  a  shrub,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  answer  to  the  xuVpo»  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  celebrated  by 
the  poets  for  its  whiteness. 

Virg.  Eel.  2,  v.  18. 

Alba  ligustra  caAunt,  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur. 
Mart,  ad  Procellum. 

Quailam  me  cupit,  invide  Procelle, 
Tota  candidior  puella  cygno 
Argento,  nive,  libo,  ligustro. 

Plin.  1.  25,  c.  10. 

Ligustrum  Privet,  in  the  Linnean  system,  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 

tal  one. — St  am.  Jilaments  two;  anthers  upright. — Pist. 

germ  roundish  ;  style  short ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berry 

globose ;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Ligustrum  vul- 

gare,  seu  Phillyrea,  Common  Privet. — Ligustrum  japoni- 

cum.  Broad-leaved  Privet.    Dad.  Pempt. ;  Bank.  Pin. ; 

Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat,  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn. 

Inst. 

LIKE  {Geom)  vide  Similar. 

Like  {Algeb.)  an  epithet  for  quantities  and  signs. — Like 
Quayitilies,  are  such  as  are  expressed  by  the  same  powers 
of  the  same  letters,  as  4  a,  5  a,         and  12  a%  &c. — Like 
V  2 
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Signs  are  the  same  signs,  either  positive  or  negative,  as 
+  2  a  +  3  6  +  4c,  &c. ;  or  —  2  fl^  c  —  3  fl  .t%  &c. 
LI'LAC  (Bot.)  a  beautiful  sweet  flowering  shrub,  the  Seringa 
of  Linnaeus. 

LI'LIA  (Bot.)  the  third  nation  or  tribe  of  vegetables  into 
which  Linnaeus  had  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

LILLA'CEj^;  (Bot.)  Liliaceous,  or  Lily-like  plants;  the  name 
of  one  of  Tournefort's  classes. 

LILIA'CEOUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  that  are  like 
lilies. 

LILIA'GO  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  plant,  the  Anther'mim  Uliago  of 
Linnaeus. 

LILIA'STRUM  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  plant,  the  Anthericim 
liliastrum  of  Linnaeus. 

LI'LIO  aspJiodehts  (Bot.)  the  Crinum  americay^um  of  Linnaeus. 
— Lilio  hyaciiitliiis,  the  Scilla  lilio  hyacinthus. — Lilio  nar- 
cissus, the  Amari/liis  luten. 

LI'LITH  (Mijth.)  an  imaginary  daemon  among  the  Jews, 

LI'LIUM  (Bot.)  Lily,  in  the  Greek  mI^iov  and  y.^lvc^  is  rec- 
koned by  Pliny  the  noblest  flower  next  to  the  rose;  and 
according  to  Dioscorides  was  a  royal  flower,  and  used  in 
garlands.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its  short  lived 
beauty. 

Theocrit.  Idyl.  23. 

Horat.  Carm.  1.  1,  od.  36. 

Neu  desint  e])uUs  ros(C 

Neil  vtvax  upium,  tieii  breve  lilium. 

Virg.  Eclog.  10,  V.  25. 

Ftorentesferulas,  et  grandia  liliu  quasscins. 
Nicander  apud  AtliencEiim,  1.  15. 

Propert.  1.  3. 

Lilia  non  domina  sunt  magis  alba  mea. 

Varro  derives  the  name  Lilium  from  the  Greek  Af.ficv. 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.6,  c.  6 ;  Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat. 
1.  4;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  126  ;  PUn.  1.  21,  c.  5;  hidor.  Orig. 
1.17,  c.  19;  Hesychiits,  Sic. 
Lilium,  in  the  Linnear.  System,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6 

Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — Con.  petals  %\x. —  Stam. 

Jilaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — Vi&T,  germ  oblong;  style 

cylindric  ;  stigma  thickish. — Peu.  ca pside  oh\or\^;  seeds 

numerous. 

Species.    The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Lilium  candidiini, 
seu  Sultan,  Common  White  Lily. — Lilium  hulbijerum. 
Bulb-bearing,  or  Orange  Lily. — Lilium  pomponium,  seu 
Martagon,  Pompian  Lily. — Lilium  ckalcedonicum,  seu 
Hemerocallis,  Scarlet  Martagon  Lily. — Lilium  superhum, 
Great  Yellow  Martagon  Lily.    Ctns.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt.  : 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauli.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.;  RaiiHist.;  Tourn.  List. 
Lilium  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  the — Amaryllis 
eguestris  of  Linnaeus. — Lilium  convallium,  the  Convallaria. 
—Lilium  persicum,  the  Fritillaria  persica. — Lilium  super- 
hum,  the  Gloriosa  siiperha. 
LI'LY  (Bot.)  the  Lilium,  and  also  a  species  of  Agapanthus 
of  Linnaeus. — Day-Lily,  a  species  of  the  Hemerocallis. — 
Guernsey-Lily,  the  Amaryllis  Jarniensis  of  Linnaeus. — 
May-Lily,  a  species  of  the  Convallaria.  —  Lily  of  the 
Valley  a  species  of  the  Convallaria. — Persian  Lily,  the 
Fritillaria  persica. — Water-Lily,  a  species  of  Nymphcea. — 
Thorn-Lily,  the  Cnteshcca  spinosa. 
LI'MA  (Bot.\  a  plant,  the  Cynosurus  lima  of  Linnaeus. 
LI'MAIL  (Metal.)  filings  of  any  metal. 


lAM A'i:\]M  Mariis  (Chem.)  the  filings  of  steel. 
LFMATURE  (Met.)  the  powder  or  dust  which  comes  from 
filing. 

Ll'MAX  (Ent.)  the  Slug  or  Snail,  a  genus  of  worms,  Order 
Mullusca,  having  an  oblong  body  and  four  feelers,  with  an 
eye  at  the  tip  of  each. 

LIMB  (Astron.)  the  utmost  edge  or  border  of  the  body,  or 
disk  of  the  sun  or  moon,  when  either  is  in  an  eclipse. 

Limb  (Math.)  the  utmost  edge  or  border  of  a  mathematical 
instrument,  as  of  an  astrolabe,  &c. ;  also  the  circumference 
of  the  original  circle  in  any  projection  of  a  sphere  on  a 
plane. 

Limb  (Bot.)  vide  Limbics. 

LI'MBECK  (  Chem.)  or  alembic,  a  distilling  vessel. 

LI'MBER  Holes  (Mar  )  or  Limbers,  square  holes  cut  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  floor  timbers,  as  a  channel  for  the 
waters, — Limber  Boards,  pieces  of  plank  which  form  a 
part  of  the  lining  of  the  ship's  floor  immediately  above  the 
limbers,  which  are  occasionally  removed  to  clear  the  lim- 
bers of  any  filth. — Limber- Kentlidge,  pigs  of  iron  or  lead, 
cast  so  as  to  fit  in  the  limbers. — Limber-Rope,  a  rope  which 
is  kept  to  draw  through  the  limbers  in  order  to  clear  them. 

LI'MBERS  (Giinn.)  a  kind  of  two  wheeled  carriage,  to 
which  the  carriage  of  a  cannon  is  joined  on  the  march. 

LIMBUS  (Bot.)  the  limb,  border,  or  upper  dilated  part  of 
a  monopetalous  corolla. 

IjIU^hs  patrum  (T/ieol.)  Limbo,  a  place  where,  according 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  deceased  patriarchs  resided 
till  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  ;  also  a  place  for  such  as  die 
without  baptism. 

LIME  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  tree  bearing  sweet  flowers,  the  Citrus 
acris  of  Linnaeus. 

Lime  (Min.)  Calx,  a  sort  of  earth  which  exists  in  almost 
every  substance,  but  is  found  purest  in  limestone,  mar- 
bles, and  chalk.  It  is  procured  by  a  well  known  process 
with  heat,  called  the  burning  of  lime,    [vide  Calx] 

Lime  (Chem.)  is  in  solid  white  masses,  easily  reducible  to 
powder,  of  a  hot  burning  taste,  that  tinges  vegetables,  first 
blue,  and  afterwards  yellow.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*3. 
By  combining  with  chlorine  gas  it  forms  the  Chloride  of 
Lime;  and  by  its  combination  with  acids,  it  forms  dif- 
ferent salts,  as  the  Sulphate  of  Lime,  which  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris ;  and 
the  Fluate  of  Lime,  which  is  otherwise  called  Derbyshire 
Spar. 

LI'MENARCH  (Ant.)  AtwEVKfj^-^?,  from  ?it/Mv,v,  a  port  or  har- 
bour ;  and  ^p;t*',  government ;  a  warden  of  a  sea-port. 

LI'MER  (Sport.)  the  name  of  a  large  dog  used  in  hunting 
wild  boars. 

LIMES  (Bot.)  a  fruit  like  a  small  lemon,  the  juice  of  which 

is  a  very  strong  acid. 
LI'MESTONE  (Min.)  the  Marmor  vidgatum,  or  Common 

Marble,  from  which  lime  is  piepared. 
LI'MEUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  7  Heptandria, 

Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — Stam. ^filaments  seven  ;  anthers  ovate. — PiST. 
germ  globose;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Limeum  africanum,  African 
Limeum. — Limeum  incanum.  Hoary  Limeum,  &c. 

LI'MIT  (Math.)  a  determinate  quantity  to  which  a  variable 
one  continually  approaches,  and  may  come  nearer  to  it 
than  by  any  given  difference,  but  cannot  go  beyond  it. — 
Limits  of  the  Roots  of  Equation,  that  part  of  the  science  of 
Algebra,  by  means  of  which  the  solution  of  Equations  is 
much  facilitated,  particularly  in  cases  where  one  can  pro- 
ceed by  equations  only. 

Limit  of  a  Planet  (Astron.)  its  greatest  heliocentric  latitude. 

LIMITATION  of  Actions  {Lax<j)  a  certain  time  assigned  by 
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statute  within  which  an  action  must  be  brought,  called  in 
Scotland  Prescription. — Limitation  of  estate,  the  modifica- 

■  tion  or  settlement  of  an  estate,  determining  how  long  it 
shall  continue.  It  is  called  by  Littleton  a  condition  in  law; 
and  is  generally  made  by  such  words  as  durante  vita, 
quamdiu,  dim,  &c. — Limitation  is  also  taken  for  the  com- 
pass and  time  of  an  estate.    Lit.  §  380;  Co.  Lit.  3.  13. 

LIMITED  problem  (Geom.)  a  problem  which  has  but  one 
solution,  or  which  can  be  solved  but  one  way. 

LI'MITOUS  (Ecc.)  a  friar  who  had  a  licence  to  beg,  &c. 

LI'MMER  (Vet.)  a  mongrel  dog  engendered  between  a 
hound  and  a  mastiff. 

LIMNANTHE'MIUM  (Bjt.)  the  Bhnyanthes  nymphoides  of 
Linnaeus. 

LI'MNER  {Painty  one  who  paints  in  water  colours  and 

takes  profiles. 
LI'MNL'\  (Bat.)  the  Claytonia  sidirica  Umnxus. 
LI'MNOPEUCE  [Bot.)  the  Hivpuris  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 
LI'MO  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Citrus. 

LIMOCl'NCTI  [Ant.)  Roman  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
public  sacrifices,  and  were  dressed  in  a  long  garment  called 
the  Limus,  which  went  down  to  the  feet.  Hijgin.  de  Limit. 
Conrdit.;  Aid.  Gell.  1.  12,  c.  2  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

LIMODO'RUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynan- 
dria.  Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  spathes  vague. — Cor.  petals  five. 
—  St  AM.  ^laments  oblong. — Pist.  germ  columnar;  style 
filiform  ;  stigma  funnel-form. — Per.  capsule  columnar ; 
seeds  numerous,  like  saw  dust. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Limodorum 
altiim,  Satyricum,  seu  Helleborine,  Tall  Limodorum. — 
Limodorum  striatum,  seu  Epidendrum. — Limodorum  fal- 
catum,  seu  Orchis. 
LiMODonuM  is  also  the  Orchis  abortiva  of  Linnaeus. 
LI'MON  (Bot.)  a  tree,  the  Citrus  limon  of  Linnaeus. 
LIMO'NIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals three. — Stam.  jilaments  six  to  ten  ;  anthers  linear. — 
PiST.  germ  oblong  ;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  flat. — Per. 
berry  ovate  ;  seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Limonia  mono- 
phylla,  seu  Limonia,  Simple-leaved  Limonia. — Limonia 
trifoliata,  Three-leaved  Limonia. — Limonia  acidissima, 
seu  Schinus. 

LIMONIA'STRUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Statice. 
LIMO'NIUM  (Bot.)  the  Sarracenia  purpurea  of  Linnaeus. 
LIMOSE'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didy- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cob.,  petal 
one. —  Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  simple.  —  Pist. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  simple ;  stigmas  globose. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  oval. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Limosella  aqua- 
tica,  Plantago  spergula,  seu  yllsine,  Common  Mudwort, 
or  Bastard  Plantain,  &c. 
Ll'jMPET  (Ent.)  a  testaceous  animal,  the  Patella  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  shell  of  which  is  subconic,  and  the  animal  a 
slug.    It  is  commonly  found  adhering  to  oysters. 
LIMO'SUM  Saxum  (Min.)  the  mudstone,  so  called  because 

it  is  soon  dissolved  in  dirt. 
LINAGRO'STIS  (Bot.)  several  species  of  the  Eriophorum 
of  Linnaeus. 

LI'NAMENT  (Surg.)  a  tent  made  of  lint,  or  linen,  which 

is  used  for  wounds. 
LINA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Antirrhinum  cirrhosum  of  Linnaeus. 
LINA'RI^  AFFINIS  (Bot.)  the  Senecio  linifolius  of  Linnaeus. 
LINA'RIUM  (Archceol.)  a  flax-plat  where  flax  is  sown. 
LI'NCH-PIN  (Meek.)  an  iron  pin  which  keeps  on  the  wheel 
to  the  axle-tree  of  any  sort  of  carriage. 


LINCO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  inferior. — Cor.  petals 

five  ;  anthers  obtuse. — Pist.  germ  inferior  ;  styles  two  ; 

stigmas  simple. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the — Linconia 

alopecuroidia,  seu  Coridis,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

LI'NCTUS  (Med.)  a  soft  kind  of  medicine  which  is  taken 

by  sucking  or  licking  it  in  gradually. 
LI'NDEN-TREE  (Bot.)  the  lime-tree  ;  a  tree  bearing  sweet 

flowers. 

LINDE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals       —  Stam. 
Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  minute. — Pist.  germ  ovate ;  style 
upright ;    stigmas   two.  —  Per.    capsules    two ;  seeds 
none. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Lindera  umbella, 
seu  Kuro  nosji,  a  native  of  Japan. 
LINDE'RNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  li  Didy- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  five-parted. —  Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ 
ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  emarginated. — Per.  capsule 
ovate ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Lindernia  pyxi 
daria,  Capraria,  Gratiola,  seu  Rucllia. — Lindernia  dian- 
tliera,  seu  Erinus,  &c. 
LINE  (Geom.)  a  quantity  extended  in  length  only.    It  is 
sometimes  considered  as  generated  by  the  flux,  or  motion 
of  a  point ;  and  sometimes  as  the  limit  and  termination  of 
a  superficies,  without,  however,  forming  any  part  of  the 
superficies  itself.    Lines  are  generally  distinguished  into 
right  and  curve  lines. — Right  lines,  considered  with  regard 
to  their  position,  are  perpendicular,  oblique,  or  parallel. 
[vide  Geometry'] — Curve  lines,  or  curves,  are  distinguished 
into  geometrical  and  mechanical.    [\\&e  Curve] — Line  of 
measures,  that  line  in  which  falls  the  diameter  of  any  cir- 
cle that  is  to  be  projected.  —  Line  of  numbers,  a  line 
usually  placed  on  carpenters'  and  other  rules,  which,  run- 
ning parallel  with  them,  shows  the  logarithms;  it  is  also 
called  Gunter's  line,  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  it. — 
Line,   also  a  French  measure  of  lengtli,  being  the  12tli 
part  of  an  inch,  or  the  114th  part  of  a  foot. 
Line  of  the  Aj)sides  (Astron.)  or  of  the  Apses,  the  line  joining 
the  two  apses,  or  the  longer  axis  of  a  T^Xanet.— Fiducial 
line,  the  index  line,  or  edge  of  the  ruler,  which  passes 
through  the  middle  of  an  astrolabe,  or  other  instrument, 
on  which  the  sights  are  fitted,  and  the  divisions  marked. — 
Horizontal  line,  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon. — Line  of  the 
nodes,  that  which  joins  the  nodes  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
being  the  common  section  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  with 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Line,  horizontal  (Dial.)  the  common  section  of  the  horizon 
and  the  dial  plate. — Horary,  or  liour  lines,  the  common 
intersections  of  the  hour  circles  of  the  sphere  with  the 
plane  of  the  dial. — Equinoctial  line,  the  common  inter- 
section of  the  equinoctial  and  the  plane  of  the  dial. — Sub- 
stilar  line,  that  line  on  which  the  stj'le  of  the  dial  is 
erected. 

Line  of  direction  (Mech.)  vide  Direction. 

Line  (Fort.)  that  which  is  drawn  on  the  ground  of  the  field 
from  one  point  to  another.  This  may  be  either  a  trench 
with  a  parapet,  or  a  row  of  gabions,  &c.  to  cover  the  men 
from  the  fire,  &c.  Lines  are  most  commonly  made  to  shut 
up  an  avenue,  or  entrance,  to  some  place,  and  are  distin- 
guished into  lines  of  approach,  of  defence,  of  communication, 
contravallalion,  &c.    [vide  Fortification'] 

Line,  lateral  (Ich)  the  line  which,  from  the  head  to  the  tai!^ 
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is  in  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  most  fishes,  [vide  Jchthyo- 

^^^y'^    .  .  . 

Line  of  distance  (Per.)  vide  Distance. — Geometrical  line,  a 
right  line  drawn  in  any  manner  on  the  geometrical  plane. 
—Ground,  or  J'undamental  line,  is  the  common  inter- 
section of  the  geometrical  plane,  and  the  plane  of  the 
picture.  •—  Line  of  the  front,  any  line  parallel  to  the 
ground  line. — Horizontal  line,  the  common  section  of  the 
horizontal  plane,  and  that  of  the  representation,  or  draught. 
—  Vertical  line,  the  section  of  the  vertical  and  draft  planes. 
■ —  Visual  line,  the  line,  or  ray,  conceived  to  pass  from  the 
object  to  the  eye. — Objective  line,  any  line  drawn  on  the 
geometrical  plane,  whose  representation  is  sought  for  in 
the  draught,  or  picture. 

Line  (Mil-)  is  used,  in  different  senses,  in  application  to  the 
army  ;  as,  1.  The  regular  troops,  in  distinction  from  other 
establishments  of  a  military  nature.  All  numbered  and 
marching  regiments  are  called  the  line,  in  distinction  from 
the  militia,  volunteers,  fencibles,  yeomanry,  marines,  &c. 
The  Guards,  however,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  not 
being  reckoned  of  the  line.  2.  Li}ie,  or  line  of  battle,  the 
disposition  of  an  army.  European  armies  are  commonly 
drawn  up  in  three  lines,  which  were  formerly  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  van,  or  advance  guards,  the  main 
bodi/,  and  the  rear  guard.  The  term  is  applied,  in  this 
sense,  in  many  phrases ;  as  "  The  line  is  well-dressed," 
M'hen  no  part  is  out  of  the  straight  alignement.  "  To  form 
the  line,"  to  arrange  the  men  in  the  order  of  battle. 
"  To  break  the  line,"  to  change  the  direction  from  that  of 
a  straight  line,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cross  fire  ;  also  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  order  of  battle,  and  to  put  them  into  con- 
fusion. "  The  line  turns  out,"  when  the  men  are  drawn  out 
in  a  line. — Lines  of  support,  the  lines  of  attack  which  are 
formed  to  support  one  another. — Lines  of  march,  signify 
either  the  tactical  succession  of  the  component  parts  of  an 
army  that  is  put  in  motion,  or  the  bodies  of  armed  men. 
Line  of  march  signifies  also  any  distance  of  ground  over  which 
armed  bodies  move  in  regular  succession. — Line  of  opera- 
tion, that  line  which  corresponds  with  the  line  of  commu- 
nication, and  proceeds  from  the  base  point. —  Retiring  line, 
a  body  of  armed  men  that  has  advanced  against  an  op- 
posing enemy  in  order  of  battle,  withdrawing  itself  with 
regularity  from  the  immediate  scene  of  action.  —  Line- 
firings  are  executed  separately  and  independently  by  each 
battalion. — Line  of  demarcation,  a  line  which  is  drawn  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  certain 
lands  and  territories  belonging  to  different  powers. 

Line  [Mar.)  is  used  in  different  senses  and  applications  at 
sea,  denoting,  1.  The  arrangement,  or  order,  in  which  a 
fleet  of  ships  of  war  are  disposed  to  engage  an  enemy  ; 
whence  the  phrase,  "  A  ship  of  the  line,"  signifying  a 
ship  that  is  large  enough  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  line,  and 
to  have  place  in  the  engagement.  2.  A  general  name  for 
the  small  ropes  used  in  a  ship  formed  of  two  or  more 
strands  of  fine  thread ;  as  the  deep-sea  line,  a  long  line 
marked  at  every  five  fathoms  with  small  strands  of  line, 
knotted ;  it  is  used  with  the  deep-sea  lead ;  tohite  line,  that 
which  has  not  been  tarred,  in  distinction  from  the  tarred 
line,  &c. 

Line  {Geog.)  another  name  for  the  Equatoi-,  or  Equinoctial 
Line. 

Line  (Feu.)  that  direction  opposite  to  the  adversary,  wherein 
the  shoulder,  right-arm,  and  sword,  should  always  be  found. 

TO  Line  [Fort.)  to  surround  and  strengthen  a  work  with  a 
good  wall,  or  turf,  &c. 

TO  Line  [Mil.)  to  form  in  a  line,  or  place  along  any  line ; 
thus,  "  To  line  men,"  to  dress  any  given  body  of  men,  so 
that  they  shall  all  collectively  form  an  even  line.  "  To 
line  hedges,  a  coast,"  &c.  to  plant  troops  along  hedges, 
coasts,  &c. 


TO  Line  (Mason.)  to  case  a  wall  with  stone,  &c. 

Line  of  Incidence  {Opt.)  vide  Incidence. 

"LiSE  of  gravitation  of  a  heavy  body  (Phy.)  a  line  supposed 
to  be  drawn  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  by  which  it 
tends  downwards. 

LINEA  alba  (Anat.)  a  concourse  of  the  tendons  of  the 
oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

LI'NEAL  Consanguinity  (Law)  that  which  subsists  between 
persons,  of  whom  one  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  other. — Lineal  descent,  the  descent  of  estates  from 
ancestor  to  heir,  i.  e.  from  one  to  another  in  a  direct  line. 
— Linneal  warranty  is  where  the  heir  derives,  or  may  by 
possibility  derive,  his  title  to  land  warranted,  either  from 
or  through  the  ancestor  who  makes  the  warranty. 

LI'NEAR  Numbers  (Math.)  such  as  have  relation  to  length 
only. — Linear  Problem,  such  a  one  as  can  be  solved  geome- 
trically by  the  intersection  of  two  right  lines. 

LINEA'RIS  (Bot.)  linear,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  folium 
lineare,  a  leaf  of  the  same  breadth  throughout,  as  in 
Grasses,  Rosemary,  &c.  It  is  applied,  in  the  same  sense, 
to  the  petiole,  involucre,  perianth,  petals,  spike,  &c. 

LINEA'TUS  (Bot.)  lineate,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  folium 
lineatum,  a  leaf,  the  surface  of  which  is  slightly  marked 
longitudinally  with  depressed  parellel  lines. 

LING  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  cod-fish,  the  Gadus  molva  of  Linnaeus, 
which  inhabits  the  northern  seas,  and  takes  its  name  from 

'  its  great  length.  The  ling  deposits  its  spawn  in  June,  and 
is  in  perfection  from  February  to  JMay.  While  it  is  in 
season,  its  liver  is  white ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  goes  out  of  sea- 
son, the  liver  becomes  as  red  as  that  of  a  bullock.  This 
fish  is  salted  in  great  quantities,  both  for  exportation  and 
home  consumption. 

LI'NGEL  (Mech.)  a  little  tongue,  or  thong  of  leather. 

LI'NGOT  (Chem.)  or  linget,  an  iron  mould  of  several  shapes^ 
in  which  melted  metals  are  usually  poured ;  also  a  small 
mass  of  metal. 

LI'NGOUM  (Bot.)  the  Pterocarpus  draco  of  Linnaeus. 

L'INGUA  (Anat.)  the  Tongue,    [vide  Tongue] 

Lingua  (Bot.)  several  species  of  the  Ranunculus. — Lingua 
cervina,  the  Acrostichum  lat folium  of  Linnaeus. — Lingua 
passerina,  the  Stellera  passerina. 

LINGUA'LIS  (Anat.)  the  name  of  a  muscle  which  is  said  to 
pass  from  the  root  of  the  os  Hyuides,  to  the  top  of  the 
tongue. 

LINGUA'TULA  (Ent.)  a  sort  of  worms.  Class  Vermes, 
and  Order  Intestina,  in  the  Linnean  system,  which  have 
a  depressed  body,  and  a  mouth  placed  before. 

LINGUIFO'RMIS  (Bot.)  tongue-shaped ;  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf;  folium  lingufonr}e,  seu  lingulatum,  a  leaf  that  is 
linear,  fleshy,  blunt  at  the  end,  convex  underneath,  and 
having  usually  a  cartilaginous  border,  as  in  Mesembry- 
anthemum.  Aloe,  &c. 

LFNLMENT  (Med.)  an  external  medicine  of  a  middle  con- 
sistence, between  an  oil  and  an  ointment. 

LFNING  (Mech.)  the  act  of  marking  the  length,  breadth, 
or  depth  of  any  piece  of  timber,  according  to  instruction 
and  design,  by  a  cord  rubbed  with  red  or  white  chalk. 

LINK  (Mech.)  a  torch  made  of  pitch. 

Link  (Mil.)  the  rein,  or  thong,  with  which  the  cavalry 

link  their  horses  together,  that  they  may  not  disperse. 
LI'NKIA  (But.)  a  species  of  the  Tremella. 
LINNiE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  called  after  Linnaeus, 
Class  14.<  Didytiamia,  Order  2  Angiospermia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  double.  —  CoR.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  f laments  four;  anthers  compressed.— 
PiST.  germ  roundish,  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma 
globose. — Per.  berry  juiceless  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Linncen  borealis,  seu 
Valerianella,    Campanula,    seu   Nummularia,  &c.  the 
Two-Flowered  Linnaea,  is  a  perennial. 
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LINNi^l'AN  System  (Nat.)  the  mode  of  classification  which 
Linnaeus  has  framed  for  distinguishing  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals,  from  each  other  by  their  external  characters. 

LI'NNET  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  finch  kind,  the  Fringilla 
linota,  which  is  mostly  of  a  brown  colour  5|  inches  long, 
feeds  principally  on  hemp  seeds,  sings  well,  and  lays  five 
eggs,  rather  white  with  chesnut  spots. 

LINOCA'RPUM  [Dot)  another  name  for  the  Linum. 

LINOCIE'RA  {Bot.)  a  name  given  by  Home  to  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class  2  Diandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

LINOPHY'LLUM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  Thesium. 

IiINO'SYRIS  (Bot.)  the  Chrysocoma  Imosyris  of  Linnaeus. 

LI'NSEED  (Bot.)  the  seed  of  the  flax  plant,  which  is  much 
used  in  medicine,  being  muciloginous  and  oily,  lubricating 
and  emollient. 

LINSEY-WOOLSEY   (Com.)   cloth  made  of  linen  and 

woollen  mixed  together. 
LI'NSTOCK  (Gunn.)  a  short  staff  of  wood,  with  a  match  at 

the  end  of  it,  used  in  firing  off  of  cannons. 
LINT  (Surg.)  the  soft  substance  of  linen  scraped  very  fine 

for  the  purpose  of  application  to  vi^ounds. 
LI'NTEL  (Archil.)  the  upper  part  of  a  door,  or  window 

frame. 

LI'NUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Peniandria, 
Order  5  Fentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Cor. 
funnel-form. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT,  germ  ovate ;  styles  five  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 
capsules  globose  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Linum 
perenne,  Perennial  Flax.  —  Linum  viscosum,  Clammy 
Flax. — Linum  angustifolium,  Narrow-leaved  Flax,  &c. 
But  the  Linum  usitatissimum.  Common  Flax. — Linum 
gallicum.  Yellow  Flax,  &c.  are  annuals.  Clus.  Hist, ; 
Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin, ;  Ger.  Herb. ; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tnurn.  Inst. 

Linum  is  also  the  name  for  a  species  of  the  Gypsophila. 

LI'ON  (Ant.)  vide  Leo. 

Lion  (Zool.)  the  Fclis  Leo  of  Linnaeus,  so  classed  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  cat  tribe ;  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa 
and  India,  preys  on  all  sorts  of  large  quadrupeds,  and, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  on  man.  Its  strength  is  so  great 
that  a  single  stroke  of  his  paw  is  sufficient  to  break  the 
back  of  a  horse,  and  one  sweep  of  his  tail  will  throw  a 
strong  man  to  the  ground.  When  the  lion  comes  up  to  his 
prey,  he  always  knocks  it  down  dead,  and  seldom  bites  it 
until  it  is  killed. 

Lion  (Her.)  this  animal,  being  accounted  the  king  of  beasts, 
has  been  chosen  more  frequently  as  a  bearing  in  coat 
armour  than  any  other  common  charge,  and  admits,  there- 
fore, of  almost  all  the  forms  of  blazon  by  which  animals 
are  described,  [vide  Heraldry'] — Lion  King  at  Arms, 
["vide  Lyon.'] 

LI'ONCEL  (Her.)  a  small  lion,  the  name  by  which  lions 
are  said  to  be  blazoned  when  there  are  more  than  one  in 
an  escutcheon. 

LIP  (Anat.)  vide  Anatomy. 

Lip  (Bot.)  vide  Labium. 

LIPA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— St AU.  filaments  sim'pXe;  anthers  ovate. — 
P  1ST.  germ  sessile;  stigma  simple. — Per.  legume  ovate; 
seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Liparia  sphcerica, 
seu  Genista,   Globe-flowered  Liparia. — Liparia  umbel- 
lata,  seu  Borbonia,  Umbelled  Liparia,  &c. 
LI'PARIS  (Ich.)  /(/rap.-;,  a  kind  of  fish,  so  called  from  its 

consisting  principally  of  A(!T£i;,  fat. 
LIPA'ROCELE  (Med.)  from  ^^ttI^,  fat,  and  xijAd,  a  rupture ; 
a  sort  of  sarcocele  which  arises  from  excess  of  a»to;,  fat. 


LIPODE'RMUS  (Med.)  AsiTaJsp/z-s?,  a  disease  in  the  prepuce, 

which  prevents  it  from  being  drawn  back;  also  a  name  for 

one  who  has  lost  the  prepuce. 
LIPO'MA  (Med.)  from  A<!r«?,  fat;  a  solitary  soft  indolent 

tumour  which  arises  from  excess  of  the  adeps  in  the 

cellular  membrane. 
LI'PPIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  14  Didynamiaf 

Order  1  Gymno.'ipermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petaf 
one.  —  Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple. — PiST. 
germ  ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  oblique. — Per.  none  ; 
seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Lippia  ovaia, 
Dalea,  seu  Selago. — Lippia  cymosa,  seu  Spircece,  &c. 

LI'PPIE  (Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  Scotland,  equal  to  the 
fourth  of  a  peck. 

LI'PPITUDE  (Med.)  bleareyedness,  or  the  watery  state  of 
the  eye,  when,  from  its  margin,  a  clear  humour  con- 
tinually exudes. 

LI'PTOTES  (R/iet.)  ^ffrroV);;,  from  Mi^^,  to  be  deficient;  a 
fault  of  speech  wherein  the  force  of  the  words  is  not  an- 
swerable to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject. 

LIPY'RIA  (Med.)  Asi^fpia  ;  a  continual  fever,  wherein  the 
outward  parts  are  cool,  while  the  inward  parts  burn. 

LIQUA'MEN  (Chem.)  any  thing  capable  of  being  melted, 
particularly  unctous  substances. 

LIQUE'SCENCE  (Chem.)  the  aptness  in  certain  things  to 
melt,  or  grow  liquid. 

LIQUID  (('^hem.  8fc.)  vide  Liquids, 

LIQUIDA'-MBAR  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mo- 
noecia.  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  common. — CoR.  none. — Stam. 
filaments  numerous ;  anthers  upright. — Pist.  germ  ob- 
long ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  recurved. — Per.  capsule  ovate ; 
seeds  several. 

Species.     The  species  are  trees,   as  the  —  Liquidambar 
styracifiua,  seu  Styrax,  Maple-leaved  Liquidambar,  or 
Sweet  Gum. — Liquidambar  imberbe.  Oriental  Liquidam- 
bar, &c.    Bauh.  Pin. ;  Raii  Hist, 
TO  LIQUIDATE  (Com.)  to  adjust,  or  balance,  an  account 

in  the  public  funds. 
LIQUIDATION  (Com.)  the  adjustment  and  balancing  of 
accounts. 

LI'QUIDS  (Chem.)  a  class  of  fluids  which  are  not  sensibly 
elastic,  nor  diminish  in  bulk,  when  pressed  upon,  in  distinc- 
tion from  airs,  or  gases,  which  are  elastic  fluids. 

Liquids  {Gram.)  the  five  letters,  m,  n,  r,  s,  so  called  from 
their  soft  and  melting  sound. 

LI'QUOR  (Med.)  a  name  for  different  solutions  medicinally 
employed;  as  liquor  Ammonice,  a  solution  of  Ammonia; 
Liquor  Calcis,  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  lime  in  water, 
&c. 

LI'QUORICE  (Bot.)  the  Glycyrrhiza  glabra  of  Linnaeus. — 

Liquorice  Vetch,  the  Astragalus  glycyphyllus  of  Linnaeus. 

Bauh.  Hist. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park,  theat. — Wild  Liquorice, 

the  Abrus  precatorius  of  Linnaeus. 
LI'RA  (Com.)  a  small  money  of  account  in  Italy,  reckoned 

at  something  more  than  eight-pence  sterling. 
LI'RICONFANCY  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Convallaria. 
LIRIODE'NDRON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Po» 

lyandria,  Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  six. — St  am.  filaments  numerous ;  anthers  linear.-— 
PisT.  germs  numerous  ;  style  none ;  stigma  globose. — 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Li7-iod(fndron  tuli- 
pifiera.   Common  Tulip-Tree.  —  Liriodendron  letiferOt 
seu  Sampaca,  &c. 
LI'RIUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Lilium. 
LIS  (Com.)  a  long  measure  in  China  equal  to  about  180 
fathoms. 
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LISIA'NTHUS  {Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. /jeriflwiA  five-parted. — Co^.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jilnments  five  ;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germ 
oblong ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  headed. — Per.  oblong  ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Lisianthtts  longi- 
Jbliiis,  seu  Rapuncidus. — Lisianthiis  sempervirens,  Bigno- 
nia,  Gelseminum,  seu  Si/ringa,  S^-c.    Raii  Hist. 
LI'SPOUND  (Cow.)  a  weight  at  Hamburgh  equal  to  fifteen 

pounds  avoirdupois. 
LIST  {Laxv)  or  Civil  List,  the  whole  of  the  king's  revenue 

in  his  own  distinct  capacity. 
List  (Mil.)  a  roll  or  catalogue,  as  the  annual  and  monthly 
armj/  list,  &c. 

List  {Mar.)  an  inclination  to  one  side,  as,  "  The  ship  has  a 
list  to  starboard,"  i.  e.  is  depressed  lower  in  the  water  on 
that  side. 

List  [Archit.)  vide  Listel. 

List  (Mech.)  a  border  or  edge  of  cloth. 

LI'STEL  (Archit.)  a  small  band,  or  square  moulding,  serving 
to  crown  or  accompany  larger  mouldings,  or  sometimes  to 
separate  the  flutings  of  columns; 

LISTS  (Archceol.)  a  place  inclosed  in  with  rails  for  tourna- 
ments, races,  wrestlings,  and  other  exercises. 

LI'TA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1 
Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Co^. petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  none;  anthers  fi\e. — Fisr.  germ 
oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  headed. — Pek.  capsule  ob- 
long ;  seeds  numerous. 
.  Species.    The  species  are,  the — Lita  rosea,  cccrulea,  seu 

Voijria,  natives  of  Guiana. 
LI'TANY  (£cc.)  from  the  Greek  Mtkvucc,  a  supplication ;  a 
name  for  supplications  and  public  prayers  used  by  the 
Romish  church  in  processions,  and  on  feast  days,  for  the 
invocation  of  God  and  the  saints.    It  is  also  appHed  to  the 
general  supplication  or  prayer  which  is  said  or  sung  in 
churches,  and  forms  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
LI'TERA  salutaris  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  the  letter  A,  be- 
cause it  denoted  the  acquittal  of  any  one  who  had  been  ac- 
cused,   [vide  Al 
LiTERA  (Archceol.)  a  litter,  or  straw  for  a  bed,  even  for  the 
king's  bed  ;  so  called  from  lectum,  a  bed.    Mon.  Angl. 
torn.  2,  p.  33. 

Ll'TER^E  laureatce  (/iH^.)  letters  wreathed  with  laurel,  which 
were  sent  by  the  Roman  generals  to  announce  any  victory 
that  they  had  obtained. 

LiTERiE  solutoria  (Archceol.)  magical  characters,  supposed 
to  be  of  such  power  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
bind  such  persons  as  carried  them  about  with  them.  Bede, 
1.  4.,  c.  22. 

LiTERiE  (Laxv)  letters,    [vide  Letters'] 

LI'TERAL  Jault  (Print.)  an  error  in  printing,  either  by  the 
omission,  the  redundancy,  or  misplacing  of  letters. 

LI'TERAllY  property  (Law)  the  property  that  an  author  or 
his  assignee  has  in  the  copy  of  any  literary  work,  which  is 
.called  his  copy-right. 

LFi^ERATES  (Cus.)  a  name  given  to  those  who  are  admitted 
to  ordination  by  the  bishop  without  having  taken  a  univer- 
sity degree. 

LITERA'TI  (Ant.)  those  branded  with  any  letters  by  way  of 

ignominy,     [vide  Inscripti'] 
LITERATU'RA  (Archceol.)  education,  and  ad  Uteraturam 

ponere,  to  put  to  school,  which  liberty  was  anciently  denied 

to  servile  tenants. 
LITHAGO'GA  {Med)  from  Ai'^o?,  a  stone,  and  '^y^i,  to  drive  ; 

medicines  which  expel  the  stone. 
LI'THARGE  (Min.)  from  a/So?,  a  stone,  and  apy^fo?,  silver; 

the  scum  of        that  arises  in  purifying  silver  with  lead. 


Litharge  is  more  or  less  white  or  red,  according  to  the 
metals  with  which  the  silver  is  alloyed.  The  white  is  called 
litharge  of  silver,  the  red  litharge  of  gold.  Plin.  1.  26, 
c.  11. 

LITHI'ASIS  (Med.)  A.^iKo-i?,  from  ^Li'^o;,  a  stone ;  the  disease 
called  the  stone ;  also  a  disease  in  the  eye.  [vide  Cha- 
laza] 

LI'THIATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
lithic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  lithiate  of  ammonia^ 
&c. 

LI'THIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  extracted  from  the  urinary- 
calculus, 

LITHIZO'NTES  (Min.)  a  kind  of  ordinary  carbuncle.  Plin, 
1.  37,  c.  7. 

LITHOBO'LIA  (Ant.)  },iSo$o>M,  i.e.  lapidation;  a  festival 
celebrated  by  the  Troezenians  in  memory  of  Lamia  and 
Auxesia,  two  virgins,  who  coming  from  Crete  to  Troezen 
in  a  time  of  tumult  and  sedition,  were  stoned  to  death» 
Pans.  Corinth.  &c. 

LITHOCOLLA  (Chem.)  A.doxaAAa,  from  p^lSo^,  a  stone,  and 
xi?,>.x,  glue;  a  cement  with  which  stones  are  joined  and 
fastened  together. 

LITHODE'N DRON  (M/h.)  Coral. 

LITHOEI'DES  (A?iat.)  i^doiJk,  an  epithet  for  the  bone  of 
the  scull  called  the  os  petrosum. 

LITHOGLY'PHUS  (Ant.)  >.i6oyXo(^cc,  a  lapidary,  or  stone- 
cutter. 

LITHO'GRAPHY,  (Nat.)  from  Ai'Oo;,  a  stone,  and  yfi.(pc^, 
to  write  ;  a  scientific  description  of  stones. 

LITHO'LABON  (Surg.)  from  AifJcc,  a  stone,  and  ?My.iimu,  to 
lay  hold  of ;  a  sort  of  forceps  for  extracting  the  stone. 

Ll'THOMANCY  (Ant.)  Aifio^.,«vTfi«,  a  sort  of  divination  by 
means  of  a  precious  stone,  called  siderites.  The  person 
who  consulted  it  washed  it  in  spring  water  by  candle-light, 
purified  himself  from  all  pollution,  repeated  certain  prayers 
witli  his  face  covered,  and  placed  certain  character.s  in  an 
appointed  order;  after  wliich  the  stone  was  said  to  move, 
and  to  return  an  answer  in  a  soft  murmur,  or,  as  some  say, 
in  the  voice  of  a  child. 

LI'THOMARGE  (Min.)  an  argillaceous  earth,  otherwise 
called  Fuller's  Earth,  or  Potter's  Clav. 

LITHONTKI'PTICS  (Med.)  from  >.^S=?,  a  stone,  and  ^4-,?, 
a  breaking  ;  medicines  which  break  the  stone  in  the  kidneys 
or  bladder. 

LITHO'PHILA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. — CoR, 
petals  three. — Stam.  filaments  two  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  upright ;  stigmas  obtuse. — - 
Per.  two-celled  ;  seeds  none. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Lithophila  miiscoides. 
LITHOSPE'RMUxM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria, Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  petal 
one.  —  Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist. 
germs  four;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  none; 
seeds  four. 

Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Li- 
thospermum  officinale.   Common  Gromwell. — Lithosper- 
mum  orientate,  Anchusa,  seu  Asperngo,  Yellovv  Grom- 
well, or  Bugloss.  —  Lithospermiim  fruticosnm,  sen  Bic- 
glossum,  Shrubby  Gromwell,  &c.    The  following  are 
annuals,  namely  ;  the — Lithospermum  aj-vcnse,  seu  Echi- 
oides.  Bastard  Gromwell. — Lithospermum  tinctoriuyn,  seu 
Arnohia,  Dyer's  Gromwell,  &c. 
LITHO'STROTA  (Ant.)  pavements  of  Mosaic  work,  con- 
sisting of  small  pieces  of  cut  marble,  of  different  kinds  and 
colours.    The  first  lithostroton  used  was  that  made  by  Sylla, 
at  Praeneste,  in  the  temple  of  Fortune.    Varro  de  Re  Rust. 
].  3,  c.  1  ;  Plin.  1.  36,  c.  25  ;  Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  46 ;  Capitolin. 
in  Qord;  c,  32 ;  Philand.  in  Vitruv.  1.  4,  c.  6 ;  Salmas.  Ex- 
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ercit.;  Plin.p.  854;  Spon.  Misc.  Erud.  Antiq.  sect.  11, 
art.  8. 

LITHO'TOMIST  [Surg.)  an  operator  for  the  stone. 

LITHO'TOMY  (Surg.)  MioTefjuiu,  from  A/^a?,  a  stone,  and 
riy^vu,  to  cut ;  the  operation  of  cutting  the  stone  out  of 
the  hladder,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  high  and 
the  laterah — The  high  operation  is  performed  immediately 
above  the  pubes,  in  that  part  of  the  bladder  that  is  not  co- 
vered with  the  peritonjeum. — The  latei-al  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  perinaeum  by  laying  open  the  neck  and  la- 
teral part  of  the  bladder;  it  is  so  called  from  the  lateral 
incision  made  in  the  prostrate  gland  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

LITI'GIOUS  [Laixi)  this  term  is  applied  to  a  church  where 
several  persons  lay  claim  to  the  patronage,  and  present  se- 
veral clerks  to  the  ordinary,  which  excuses  him  from  ad- 
mitting any  until  by  a  trial  jure  patronatus,  or  otherwise, 
the  right  is  decided. 

LI'TRE  [Com.)  the  unit  for  measures  of  capacity  in  the  new 
system  of  French  measures,  equal  to  614-  English  cubic 
inches,  and  containing  the  35th  part  of  an  English  bushel. 

LI'T RO N  (Co»!.)  a  measure  for  corn  and  dry  commodities 
in  the  old  system  of  French  measures,  five  of  which  are 
equal  to  four  modern  litres. 

LI'TTER  {Husband.)  the  straw  that  is  spread  under  cattle  to 
lie  down  upon. 

Litter  [Mech.)  a  sort  of  carriage,  like  a  sedan,  borne  upon 

horses  or  mules. 
LITTERINGS  {Mech.)  sticks  which  keep  the  web  stretched 

upon  a  weaver's  loom. 
LITTORE'LLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Mo- 

noecia,  Order  4?  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianthiouxAeayeA.. — Cor.  petal 
one. —  St  AM.  Jilamenfs  four;  anthers  heart-shaped. — 
PiST.  germ  oblung  ;  st_yle  filiform  ;  stigma  acute. — Per. 
the  investing  corolla  ;  seed  nut  one-celled. 
Species.    The  species  is  the  Liitorella  lacustris,  seu  Plan- 
tago,  Plantain  Shoreweed. 
LITURGI  {Ant.)  MiTHfiyo!,  from  >^HTiipys^',  to  do  a  public 
work ;  those  among  the  Athenians  who  were  called  upon 
to  perform  public  duties,  or  execute  public  works,  at  their 
own  expense.     These  were  generally  chosen  from  the 
richest  of  the  citizens.    Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  Olinth.  2. 
LI'TURGY  {Ecc.)  XuTHf/ta,  from  ^sirapylij,  to  do  a  public 
work  ;  the  public  service  of  the  church,  or  a  form  of  public 
prayers,  such  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the 
English  church,  which  was  approved  and  confirmed  by 
Parliament  in  1548. 
LI'TUUS  {Ant.)  1.  The  crosier  or  staff  made  use  of  by  the 

Roman  augurs  in  quartering  the  heavens.  It   

was  crooked  at  one  end,  and  thickest  in  the 
curved  part,  according  to  Aulus  GeUius  and  /pf'wS  ^ 
the  representations  on  medals,  as  in  the  an-  IC^M-?  |y 
nexed  figure,  which  represents  the  lituus  be-  ^^^L^ 
hind  the  head  of  Mark  Antony,  bearing  the  — 
inscription  IMFerator  ANTONzms  AUGwr  COnSul  TER 
DESignatus  TeUtium  III.  Vir  ITelium  ReiFublictz  Coii- 
stituendcs.    Cic.  de  Div.  1.  1,  c.  17;  A.  Gell.l.  5,  c,  8; 
Plut.  in  Camill. ;  Goltz.  Num.  Cces.  tab.  32,  et  Nan.  in 
Goltz.   2.  An  instrument  for  martial  music,  distinguished 
both  from  the  cornu  and  the  tuba. 
Hor.  1.  2,  od.  1,  V.  17. 

Jam  jam  minaci  murmure  eomwtm 
Ferstringis  aures,  jam  litui  strepunt, 

Senec.  Oedip.  act.  3,  v.  733. 

Sonuit  rejkxo  clasucum  cornu  ; 
Lituus  adunco  striduhs  cantus 
Elisit  cere. 

It  is  noted  by  the  poets  for  the  shrillnesa  of  its  sounds. 
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Stat.  Theb.  1.  6,  v.  228. 

Et  lituis  aures  circumpulsantur  acutis. 
Senec.  Thyest.  act.  3,  v.  575. 

Jam  tacet  stridor  lilui  strepentis. 

The  figure  of  the  lituus,  as  it  is  represented  on  medals,  is 
very  similar  to  that  used  by  the  augur,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name. 

LIVE-IN-I'DLENESS  {Bot.)  the  Viola  tricolor  of  LinniEus. 

LIVE-LONG  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Telephium  of  Linnaeus. 

LI'VER  (Anat.)  iiva^,  hepar,  or  jecur,  a  large  viscus,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  divided  into  two  lobes,  besides  a  smaller 
one,  called  the  lobulus  spigelii.  It  is  situated  under  the 
diaphragm,  in  the  right  liypochondrium,  and  has  five  liga- 
ments, two  surfaces,  two  margins,  two  tubercles,  a  fissure, 
a  sinus,  and  the  pori  biliari,  besides  the  blood-vessels,  ab- 
sorbents, nerves,  glands,  &c.  The  use  of  this  viscus, 
which  is  itself  a  large  gland,  is  to  supply  the  intestines 
with  the  fluid  called  the  bile. 

Liver  of  antimony  (Chem.)  antimony  opened  by  saltpetre 
and  fire,  so  as  to  make  it  half  glass,  and  give  it  a  liver 
colour. 

LI'VER-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Lichen,  one  of  the  Alger. 

LI'VER Y  (Law)  has  different  significations.  1.  A  suit  of 
clothes,  of  different  colours  and  trimmings,  which  a  gen- 
tleman gives  to  his  servants  and  followers.  Stat.  1  R.  2, 
c.  7  ;  1  H.  4,  c.  7 ;  8  i/.  6,  c.  4  ;  8  Ed.  4,  c.  2 ;  in  all  which 
statutes  it  was  ordained  that  no  man,  of  any  condition, 
should  give  any  livery  but  to  his  domestics,  officers,  or 
counsel  learned  in  the  law.  2.  A  delivery  of  possession  to 
those  tenants  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  or  knights' 
service.  Staundf.  Prcerog.  12.  3.  The  writ  which  lay  for 
the  heir  of  age  to  obtain  the  possession  or  seisin  of  his 
lands  at  the  king's  hands.  F.  N.  B:\55  ;  12  Car.  2,  c.  24  ; 
by  which  last  statute  liveries,  &c.  were  abolished.  4.  Li- 
very of  seisin,  i.  e.  delivery  of  possession  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  unto  one  that  hath  a  right  to  the 
same ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Common  Law  used  in  the  con- 
veyance of  lands,  &c.  Livery  of  seisin  Is  either  in  deed 
or  in  law. — Livery  in  deed  is  the  actual  tradition  of  the 
land. — Livery  in  law,  otherwise  called  Livery  within  view, 
is  when  the  feoffer  or  granter  is  not  actually  on  the  land  at 
the  time  he  makes  the  transfer,  but  only  within  view  of  it, 
and  says  to  the  feoffee,  "  I  give  you  yonder  house  and  land, 
to  you  and  your  heirs,  and  therefore  enter  into  the  same, 
and  take  possession  accordingly."  Bract.  1.  2,  c.  18; 
1  List.  48,  &c.  5.  Livery  of  hay  and  oats,  the  giving  out 
a  certain  quantity  for  feeding  horses.  6.  Livery  et  ouster 
le  main,    [vide  Ouster  le  main'] 

LI'VERY-MEN  {Law)  such  men  as  in  a  company  or  cor- 
poration are  advanced  to  a  degree  above  the  yeomanry, 
and  have  a  right  to  wear  a  livery  gown  upon  solemn  occa- 
sions. 

LI'VERY-OFFICER  {Law)  an  officer  appointed  for  delivery 

of  lands  and  tenements,  annexed  to  the  court  of  wards. 
LIVERY- STABLES  (Man.)  public  stables,  where  horses 

are  let  out  to  hire,  or  kept  and  maintained. 
LI'VID  muscle  (Anat.)  the  name  of  one  of  the  muscles  which 

move  the  thigh. 
LI'VRE  (Co??2.)  a  money  of  account  in  the  old  system  of 

France,  reckoned  at  20  sous,  equal  to  about  \Qd.  sterUng. 
LivRE  Is  also  the  French  name  for  a  pound  weight. 
LIXI'VIUM  (Chem.)  a  fixed  alkali,  or  the  salts  of  tartar, 

wormwood,  &c. 
LI'ZARD  (Zool.)  a  reptile  which  is  classed  under  the  genus 

Lacerta  in  the  LInnean  system.    Its  body  is  covered  with 

scales,  and  the  feet  are  palmate. 
LIZARD'S  Tail  (Bot.)  the  Sauros  cernuus  of  Linnasus. 
LOAD  (Husband.)  a  trench  to  drain  fenny  places. 
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Load  {Cnyn.)  a  certain  quantity  of  hay,  about  2,000 /A;  of 

timber  fifty  feet. 
Load  {Min.)  a  vein  of  ore. 

LOADING  of  a  gun  {Gunn.)  the  act  of  charging  it,  or  the 
charge  itself. 

LOADMA'NAGE  {Mar.)  the  hire  which  the  pilot  of  a  ship 
receives  of  the  master  or  captain  for  conducting  the  ship 
up  the  river,  or  into  port. 

LOA'DSMAN  {Mar.)  a  kind  of  pilot  established  for  the 
safe  conduct  of  ships  in  and  out  of  harbours. 

LOA'DSTONE  {Mar.)  i.  e.  leading-stone,  the  stone  on  which 
the  mariner's  compass-needle  is  touched,  to  give  it  a  direc- 
tion north  and  south,    [vide  Magnet'\ 

LOAM  {Husband.)  a  particular  kind  of  fat  clay,  which  is 
much  used  for  manure. 

Loam  {Ckem.)  a  sort  of  plaster  used  by  chemists  to  stop  up 
their  vessels. 

LOAN  (Com.)  any  thing  lent,  particularly  money,  which  is 
lent  by  individuals  for  the  use  of  government,  called  a  go- 
vernment loan. 

LOA'SA  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cai,. perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments  numerous  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
PisT,  germ  subovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  capsule  top-shaped  ;  seeds  a  great  many. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the — Loasa 
hispida,  seu  Ortiga,  native  of  South  America. 
LO'BWORM  {Ent.)  a  worm  used  in  angling. 
LOBA'RIA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  Order  Mollusca, 

having  a  body  convex  above  and  flat  beneath. 
LOBA'TUS  {Bot.)  lobate,  or  divided  into  lobes  or  distinct 
divisions  ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf.  The  leaves  are  denomi- 
nated bilobate,  trilobate,  &c.  according  to  the  number  of 
lobes  into  which  they  are  divided. 
LO'BBY  {Mar.)  a  small  apartment  adjoining  the  forepart  of 
the  bread-room,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  sur- 
geon. 

LOBE  (Anat.)  any  body  of  a  roundish  shape,  particularly 
the  two  divisions  of  the  lungs  or  liver. 

Lobe  (Bot.)  lobus,  the  parts  into  which  some  leaves  are  di- 
dived ;  also  the  placenta,  or  main  body  of  the  seed,  des- 
tined to  nourish  the  heart,  splitting  usually  into  two  parts, 
called  the  lobes. 

LOBE'LIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  connate. — Fist. 
^erm  inferior ;  style  cy\mdiV\c;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  ca^- 
side  ovate  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Lo- 
belia pinifolia,  seu  Rapuntium,  Pine-leaved  Lobelia. — 
Lobelia  dortmanna,  seu  Gladiolus,  Water  Lobelia,  or 
Gladiole. — Lobelia  Cardinalis,  seu  IVachelium,  Scarlet 
Lobelia,  or  Cardinal's  Flower. — Lobelia  siphiatica.  Blue 
Lobelia,  or  Cardinal's  Flower,  &c.    The  following  are 
annuals;  namely,  the — LoieZm  w'm/j/ex.  Slender  Lobelia. 
— Lobelia  longiflora.   Long-flowered  Lobelia. — Lobelia 
chinensis,  Chinese  Lobelia. — Lobelia  triquetra.  Tooth- 
leaved  Lobelia,  &c.    Clus.  Hist.  ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Bank. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
LOBLO'LLY  {Mar.)  a  seafaring  mess. 
LOB-LOLLY  BA'Y  {Bot.)  the  Gordonia  lasianthus,  a  shrub. 
LO'BSTER  {Ent.)  the  Cancer  astacus  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of 
shell-fish,  which  has  the  body  cylindric,  the  antennae  long, 
and  the  tail  long.    Lobsters  are  found  on  most  of  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  where  they  breed  during  the 
spring  and  summer.    They  change  their  crust  annually, 
and  during  the  time  that  they  are  getting  their  new  coat 


they  hide  themselves,  that  they  may  not  fall  a  prey  to 
other  animals  that  are  not  so  defenceless.  Lobsters  are  in 
their  best  season  from  October  until  May;  those  which  are 
four  inches  and  a  half  long  are  called  sizeable  lobsters; 
those  under  that  length  are  called  pawlcs.  When  the  fe- 
male, or  hen  lobster,  deposits  her  ova  she  is  said  to  be 
in  berry.  The  ova  are  formed  from  the  black  substance  in 
their  body,  which  when  boiled  turns  of  a  beautiful  red,  and 
is  called  coral. 

Lobster  (f/er.)  this  insect  is  borne  entire,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.  "  He  beareth  gules  on  a 
bend  or,  a  lobster  sable  ;  "  sometimes  only  the 
claws  are  borne. 

LO'BUS  (Bot.)  the  Epidendrum  vanilla  and  the 
Guilanda  bonducella  of  Linnaeus. 

LO'CAL  {Laiv)  tied  or  annexed  to  a  certain 

place,  as  real  actions,  which  must  be  brought  in  the  county 
where  the  lands  lie,  in  distinction  from  personal  actions, 
which  are  not  local.  Kitch.  160,  2?>0.— Local  customs  are 
those  peculiar  to  some  lordship  or  district. 

Local  colours  (Paint.)  such  as  are  natural,  and  proper  for 
each  particular  object  in  a  picture. 

Local  medicaments  {Med.)  those  medicines  which  are  applied 
outwardly  to  any  particular  part. 

Local  militia  (Mil.)  a  temporary  armed  force  which  is  em- 
bodied for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  exercised  within 
certain  limits. 

Local  problem  (Math.)  such  an  one  as  is  capable  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  solutions. 

LOCA'LES  (Med.)  the  fourth  cla.ss  of  diseases  in  Cullen's 
Nosology,  which  comprehends  morbid  affections  that  are 
partial,  and  includes  eight  orders  ;  namely,  Dyscesthice, 
DysorexicB,  Dyscinesice,  Apocenoses,  Epischeses,  Tumores, 
Ectopia,  and  Dialyses. 

LOCA'TION  {Laiv)  the  letting  to  hire. 

LOCH  (Med.)  or  lochoch,  a  medicinal  composition  for  dis- 
eases of  the  breast. 

LOCH A'BER-AXE  (Mil.)  a  tremendous  weapon  formerly 
used  by  the  Highlanders,  but  now  only  by  the  Edinburgh 
guard. 

LOCHE  (Ick.)  the  Cobitis  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of  fish  which 
inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  three 
or  four  inches  long,  has  a  variegated  body,  and  lives  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  on  the  gravel. 

LOCHI'A  (Surg.)  Xoyj7x,,  probably  from  Xi^cof^"',  to  lie 
down  ;  the  natural  evacuations  of  women  in  child-bed, 
after  the  birth  of  the  foetus  and  the  exclusion  of  the  se- 
cundines. 

LOCK  (Mech.)  or  txieir,  a  construction  by  which  the  current 
or  stream  of  a  river  is  stopped ;  also  any  small  portion  ei- 
ther of  hair  or  wool. 

Lock  of  a  gun  (Mil.)  that  part  of  a  musket  by  which  fire  is 
produced  for  the  discharge  of  the  piece. 

LO'CK-SPIT  (Fort.)  a  small  trench  opened  with  a  spade  to 
mark  out  the  lines  of  any  work. 

LOCKED  JA'W  (Med.)  a  spasmodic  affection  which  pre- 
vents the  motion  of  the  jaws,    [vide  Tetanus'] 

LO'CKER  (Mar.)  a  kind  of  box  or  chest  made  along  the 
side  of  a  ship  to  put  or  stow  things  in. 

LO'CKET  (Mech.)  a  little  lock  of  a  gold  chain  or  necklace; 
also  that  part  of  a  sword  scabbard  where  the  hook  is  fas- 
tened. 

LOCKING-WHEE'L  (Mech.)   the  same  as  the  count  or 

cantred  wheel  in  a  clock  or  watch. 
LOCKING-PLA'TES  (Gunn.)  thin  flat  pieces  of  iron  nailed 

on  the  sides  of  a  field-carriage  to  prevent  the  wood  from 

wearing  away. 

LOC'KMAN  (Polit.)  an  officer  in  the  Isle  of  Man  who  exe- 
cutes the  orders  of  the  governor. 
LOCO-CE'SSION  (Lavi)  a  yielding,  or  giving  place. 


LOG 

LOCO-MO'TIVE  Faculty  {Phy.)  that  faculty  which  pro- 
duces motion  from  one  place  to  another. 

LOC'RAM  {Com.)  a  coarse  sort  of  linen  cloth. 

LOCULAME'NTUM  {Bot.)  the  cell  or  partition  which  holds 
the  seed  in  the  capsule,    [vide  Botany'] 

LO'CUS  {Astron.)  vide  Place. 

Locus  (Math.)  or  Locus  geometricus,  the  name  of  a  line  by 
which  a  local  or  indeterminate  problem  is  solved.  Loci  are 
expressed  by  algebraic  equations  of  different  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  locus.  If  it  be  constructed 
by  a  right  line,  it  is  called  a  Locics  ad  rectum  j  by  a  circle, 
Locus  ad  circulum  ;  and  so  on  for  the  ellipsis  and  parabola. 
The  ancients,  as  Apollonius  and  others,  called  the  first  of 
these  plani  loci,  and  the  two  latter  solidi  loci;  but  such  as 
are  curves  of  a  higher  order,  sursolidi  loci.  The  moderns 
distinguish  the  loci  by  the  dimensions  of  the  equations. 

Locus  (Latu)  a  term  employed  in  some  phrases,  as — Lociis 
in  quo,  the  place  where  any  thing  is  alledged  to  be  done  in 
pleadings,  &c. — Locus  partitus,  a  division  made  between 
two  towns  or  counties,  to  make  trial  where  the  land  or 
place  in  question  lies.  Flet.  1.  4,  c.  15. — Locus  penitentice, 
a  power  of  drawing  back  from  a  bargain  before  any  act  has 
been  done  to  confirm  it  in  law. 

LO'CUST  tree  {Bot.)  the  Hymcenia  courbaril  of  Linnaeus. 

LOCU'STA  {Ent.)  a  division  of  tlie  genus  Gryllus,  compre- 
hending those  insects  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lo- 
cust, which  have  the  antennce  setaceous; _yee/er5  unequal; 
male  with  an  ocellate  spot  at  the  base  of  each  wing-case  ; 
tail  of  the  female  armed  with  a  sword-like  projection. 

LocusTA  {Bot.)  the  Valeriana  clitoria  of  Linnaeus. 

LOCUTO'RIUM  {Archceol.)  a  parlour  in  a  monastery,  where 
the  friars  meet  for  discourse  or  conversation. 

LODE-MA'NAGE  {Mar.)  vide  Load-Manage. 

LODE-SHIP  (Afar.)  a  small  fishing-vessel. 

LO'DESMAN  {Mar.)  y\de  Leadsman. 

LO'DE-WORKS  {Min.)  one  of  the  works  belonging  to  the 
tin  mines  in  Cornwall. 

LODGE  {Arcfiit.)  a  cottage  for  the  porter  of  a  park-gate,  &c. 

TO  Lodge  {Sport.)  is  said  of  a  buck  when  she  goes  to  rest. 

LO'DGED  {Her.)  a  term  for  a  buck,  hart,  &c. 
when  lying  on  the  ground,  answering  to 
couchant,  which  is  applied  to  beasts  of  prey, 
as  "  A  hart  lodged  or  cumbant  upon  a  hill  in 
a  park,  paled,  all  proper,"  which  are  the  arms 
of  the  town  of  Derby. 

LO'DGMENT  {Fort.)  a  retrenchment  dug  for  shelter  when 
the  counterscarp  or  some  other  post  is  gameA.-^Lodgmetit 
of  an  attack,  a  place  of  defence  raised  by  the  besiegers  in 
a  dangerous  post  after  they  have  gained  possession. 

LOEFLl'NGIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Trian- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — St  AM.  filaments  three;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ,  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Pbr.  ovate ; 
seeds  many. 

Species,    The  single  species  is  the  Loejlingia  hispida,  an 
annual,  and  native  of  Spain. 
LOESE'LIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cok.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  ^erm 
ovate;  style  simple;  stigma  thickish. — Per.  capsule  ovate ; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Loeselia  ciliata,  sen 
Royena. 

LCESTI'NGIA  {Bot.)  the  Pharnacium  depressum  of  Lin» 
naeus. 

LOG  {Ant.)  in  Hebrew        a  Hebrew  measure,  containing 

about  five-sixths  of  a  pint. 
Log  {Meek.)  any  round  piece  of  wood,  but  particularly  that 


LOG 

which  is  attached  to  a  chain  or  string  for  the  confinement 
of  cattle. 

Log  {Mar.)  a  piece  of  wood  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  of  a  triangular  form,  with  lead  at  one  end,  sufficient 
for  it  to  swim  upright  in  the  water,  and  a  line  fastened 
to  the  other  end,  called  the  Log-line. — Log-hoard,  a  table 
divided  into  five  columns,  containing  an  account  of  the 
ship's  way,  measured  by  the  log,  &c.  —  Log-book,  the  book 
in  which  an  account  of  the  log  is  transcribed  every  day. 
LO'GARITHM  {Math.)  logarithm 21s,  from  the  Greek  Aiyo?, 
a  ratio,  and  upi6fji,oi,  a  number  ;  a  rank  of  numbers  in  arith- 
metical progression,  which  answer  to  so  many  numbers  in 
geometrical  progression :  thus, 

3  4,  &c.  indices  or  logarithms. 

8  16, 
23  2S 

27  81, 
33  34, 


or 


or 


or 


0 
1 

2° 
1 

30 
10° 


1 

2 
2- 

3 
3' 

10 
10' 


2 

4 
2^ 

9 
3^ 

100 
10^ 


&c. 
&c. 

the    geometrical  pro- 
Wressions,  or  common 
&C.  numbers. 


1,000    10,000,  &c. 
103  104,  &c._ 

Where  0  being  invariably  the  logarithm  of  1 ,  the  same  in- 
dices or  logarithms  serve  for  any  geometric  series,  so  that  1  is 
the  logarithm  of  2,  3,  10,  &c. ;  2  of  4,  9,  100,  &c.  The 
logarithm,  therefore,  of  any  given  number  is  the  index  of 
such  a  power  of  some  other  number  as  is  equal  to  the  given 
one  :  thus,  if  r'  =  a,  =  b,  and  r'  =  c,  then  is  x  the  lo- 
garithm of  a,  y  the  logarithm  of  b,  z  the  the  logarithm  of 
G,  &c.  where  r  is  called  the  radix  of  the  system,  which,  in 
common  logarithms,  is  assumed  =  10,  therefore  the  com- 
mon logarithm  of  N  10"  is  n,  the  index  of  the  power  of  10, 
and  1000  being  =  103,  or  the  third  power  of  10,  has  3  for 
its  logarithm :  so  50  being  =  10'  ''="'",  then  isl  -69897  the  com- 
mon logarithm  of  50;  and  hence  follows  the  decimal  series; 

1000    100    10      1     -1       -01  -001 


or, 
•103 


10*  10'    10°  10- 


10-'  10-3 


which  have  respectively  for  the  logarithms  of  those  terms, 
3,  2,  1,  0,  —  1,  —  2,  —3. — Hyperbolic  logarithm,  vide 
Hyperbolic. — Defective,  or  impure  logarithm,  the  logarithm 
of  a  fraction. — Imaginary  logarithm,  the  logarithm  of  an 
imaginary,  or  negative  quantity  — Logistic  logarithm,  a  lo- 
garithm of  sexagesimal  numbers. 

LOGARITHMETICAL  {Arith.)  logarithmic,  or  logistic,  an 
epithet  for  a  curve,  so  called  from  its  properties  and  uses 
in  explaining  and  constructing  logarithms,  because  its  or- 
dinates  are  in  geometical  progression,  while  the  abscisses 
are  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion :  thus,  suppose  in  aright 
line  any  equal  parts  be  ta- 
ken, as  A  B.BC,  CD,  &c. 
in  the  arithmetical  progres- 
sion of  A  B,  A  C,  AD,  &c.;  A  c  D 
also  at  the  points  A,  B,  C, D,  &c.  the  perpendicular  ordinates 
AP,  BQ,  CR,  DS,  &c.  be  erected  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, then  the  curve  drawn  through  all  those  points  is 
called  the  logarithmic  or  logistic  curve,  because  any  ab- 
sciss AB,  is  as  the  logarithm  of  its  ordinate,  BQ. — K  loga- 
rithmic spiral  is  similar  in  principle,  but  dif- 
ferent in  construction  from  the  former.  For 
suppose  the  arc  of  a  circle  to  be  divided  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts,  as  A  B,  BD, 
DE;  then,  if  upon  the  radii,  drawn  by  the 
points  of  division,  there  be  taken  other  parts, 
C  b,  C  d,  C  e,  &c.  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion, the  curve  Abde,  &c.  is  the  logarithmic  spiral. 

LO'GATING  {Archceol.)  one  of  the  unlawful  games  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  23  Hen.  8,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
resembled  our  skittle-pins. 
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LOGIC. 


LO'G-BOARD  (Mar.)  vide  Log. 
LO'G-BOOK  (Mar.)  vide  Log. 

LO'GIC,  MytKvi,  from  xiyac,  which  signifies  either  reason  or 
speech,  is  the  art  which  teaclies  the  right  use  of  reason. 
This  art  has  been  divided  according  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  into  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Discourse.— 
Apprehension  is  the  simple  contemplation  of  things  that 
present  themselves  to  the  mind,  as  when  we  consider  the 
sun,  earth,  &c.  without  pronouncing  any  thing  concerning 
them.  Apprehension  is  said  to  be  simple,  when  it  em- 
braces any  object  or  objects  without  distinction,  as  a  reed 
or  reeds,  &c. ;  complex,  when  it  apprehends  objects  in  any 
order  or  connection,  as  a  pen  in  the  hand. — Judgment  is 
that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  objects  are  not  only  per- 
ceived, but  something  is  also  determined  upon  them,  as  to 
tlieir  agreement  or  disagreement.  When  the  judgment 
affirms  any  thing,  this  is  called  composition  ;  and  when  it 
denies  any  thing,  division. — Discourse  is  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which,  out  of  two  or  more  judgments,  we  frame 
a  third. 

Apprehension, 

Under  the  head  of  apprehension  are  to  be  considered  Sim- 
ple Terms,  Predicables,  Predicaments,  Division,  and 
Definition. 

Simple  Terms.    Terms  are  called  simple,  because  they 
serve  to  express  the  ideas  which  the  mind  forms  of  things 
by  simple  apprehension.    Simple  terms  are  defined  to 
be  the  single  terms  in  a  proposition,  which  may  be  either 
the  subject  or  predicate,  as  a  man,  a  stone,  which  are  on 
that  account  called  categorematic,  in  distinction  from  the 
syncategoremalic,  which  are  appendages  of  the  subject 
or  predicate,  as  all,  none,  &c.    Terms  are  distinguished 
into  singular,  common,  unlvocal,  equivocal,  analogous, 
abstract,  and  concrete. — Singular  terms  are  those  which 
denote  one  particular  or  single  thing,  as  Plato,  Socrates, 
a  man,  a  house.    This  sort  of  terms  is  also  called  indivi- 
dual, because  it  denotes  one  thing  in  number. — Common 
terms,  those  which  may  be  applied  to  a  number  dis- 
tinctly in  the  same  sense,  as  a  man,  a  horse. —  Univocal 
terms,  i.  e.  such  as  apply  equally  to  a  number,  in  the 
same  sense,  as  man,  horse. — Equivocal  terms,  such  as 
apply  to  several  things  in  a  different  sense,  as  in  the 
Latin  o;«//m,s,  which  signifies  a  cock  and  a  Frenchman. — 
Analogous  terms,  such  as  apply  to  a  number,  from  a 
similitude  though  not  a  sameness  of  signification,  as  the 
foot  of  a  man,  and  the  foot  of  a  tree. — Abstract  terms, 
or  such  as  designate  a  quality,  as  something  distinct 
from  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs,  as  whiteness,  justice, 
&c. — Concrete  terms  designate  the  quality  in  connection 
with  the  thing,  as  white,  just,  <Src. — A  term  of  the  first 
inteyition  is  that  which  is  in  ordinary  use. — A  term  ofi the 
second  intention  is  a  term  of  art  which  is  applied  in  a 
particular  sense. 
Predicables.    Predicables  are  the  universal  ideas  which  are 
formed  of  things  by  abstracting  from  them  that  which 
they  possess  in  common.    The  common  terms  which 
express  these  general  or  universal  ideas  are  called  by 
grammarians  appellatives,  and  in  logic  universals  or  pre- 
dicables, because  they  may  be  predicated  or  affirmed. 
The  predicables  are  of  five  sorts ;  namely,  genus,  spe- 
cies, difference,  proper,  and  accident. — Genus  is  that 
which  is  predicated  of  many,  as  the  material  part  of 
tlieir  essence,   as  animal. — Species  comprehends  the 
whole  essence,  as  man. — Difference  is  the  formal  or 
discretive  part  of  the  essence,  as  rational. — Proper  is 
that  which  is  necessarily  joined  to  the  essence,  as  risi- 
bility.— Accident  is  that  which  is  contingently  joined  to 
the  essence,  as  white,  black,  &c.    A  genus  is  distin- 
guished into  the  highest  and  subaltern  :  a  species  into 


the  louiest  and  subaltern,  [vide  Genus  and  Species'] — 
Difference  is  either  generic,  which  forms  the  subaltern 
species ;  or  specific,  which  forms  the  lowest  species,  as 
rational. — Proper  is  either  generic  or  specific,  &c.  [vide 
Proper] — Accident  is  either  separable  or  inseparable,  &c. 
[vide  Accident] 
Predicament.  The  Predicament  is  the  class  into  which 
things  are  logically  arranged,  which  is  called  by  Aris- 
totle a  category.  He  distributes  all  things  into  ten 
categories  or  predicaments,  the  first  of  which  is  the  sub- 
stance, and  the  nine  others  are  accidents,    [vide  Cate- 

Division,  Division  is  properly  the  enumeration  of  many 
things,  which  are  signified  by  a  common  name,  and  is 
analogous  to  a  distribution  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  as 
if  we  should  say  of  an  animal,  that  it  is  a  man  and  a 
brute.  Here  the  common  name,  animal,  is  considered 
as  the  whole,  which  is  divided  into  the  different  parts, 
man  and  brute. 

Definition.  Definition  is  the  defining  or  determining,  by 
any  formula  of  speech,  the  limits  which  are  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  signification  of  terms.  Definitions  are 
either  nominal,  real,  accidental,  essential,  logical,  or  phy- 
sical,   [vide  Definition] 

Judgment. 

Judgment,  the  second  part  of  logic,  treats  of  propositions. 

Proposition.  A  proposition  is  any  sentence  which  affirms 
or  denies  any  thing.  The  parts  of  a  proposition  are 
three  ;  namely,  the  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  The 
subject  is  that  concerning  which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or 
denied  ;  the  predicate,  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject ;  the  copula,  that  which  couples  the  two, 
which  is  either  the  pure  logical  verb,  is,  or  some  word 
equivalent  to  it,  as  "  Man  is  an  animal."  Man  is  the 
subject  concerning  whom  animality  is  affirmed  or  denied. 
Animal,  or  the  property  of  animality,  is  that  which  is 
affirmed  of  man ;  is,  is  the  copula  which  connects  them, 
so  as  to  complete  the  affirmation. 

Kinds  of  propositions.  Propositions  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  form,  in  quality,  and  in  quantity.  In  re- 
spect to  form,  propositions  are  as  follow: — Categorical 
propositions,  those  which  absolutely  affirm  or  deny  any 
thing,  as  "Man  is  risible." — Hypothetical  propositions, 
which  affirm  or  deny  conditionally,  as  "  If  man  is 
rational,  he  is  risible."  A  categorical  proposition  is 
subdivided  into  the  pure  and  the  modal;  an  hypothetical 
one  into  the  conditional,  disjunctive,  &c.  In  respect  to 
quality  propositions  are  affirmative  or  negative. — Affirmu' 
tive  proposition  is  that  which  has  an  affirmative  copula,  as 
"  Man  is  an  animal," — Negative  proposition,  that  which 
has  a  negative  copula,  as  "  Man  is  not  a  stone." 

In  respect  to  quantity,  propositions  are  distinguished  into 
universal  and  particular,  or  singular  and  indefinite. —  Uni- 
versal propositio?is  are  those  which  affirm,  or  deny,  univer- 
sally concerning  any  thing,  as  "  Man  is  mortal,"  i.  e. 
all  men  are  mortal ;  the  common  signs  of  universality 
are  all,  every,  none,  neither,  &c. — Particular  propositions 
are  those  which  affirm,  or  deny,  partially,  or  particularly 
of  the  subject;  as  "  Men  are  learned,"  or  "  Men  are 
ignorant,"  i.  e.  some  men  are  learned,  some  men  are 
ignorant.  The  signs  of  particularity  are,  some,  some  one, 
n  fiew,  no  one,  each,  8fC. — Singular  propositions  are  such 
as  have  an  individual  for  a  subject,  as  "  Socrates  reads ;" 
but  every  singular  proposition  is  not  particular,  for 
"  Socrates  is  a  man,"  is  a  universal  proposition,  because 
it  is  predicated  universally  of  the  subject  Socrates,  or 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  signification. — Indefinite  propo- 
sitions are  such  as  have  a  common  or  universal  term 
without  any  sign  which  makes  it  doubtful,  but  by  the 
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sense,  whether  they  are  universal  or  particular ;  this  is 
best  illustrated  in  the  Latin,  as  homo  est  animal,  i.  e. 
omnis  homo,  all  men,  is  a  universal  proposition;  homo  est 
doctus,  i.  e.  aliquis  homo,  some  man,  is  particular.  The 
quantity  of  indefinite  propositions  is  determined  by  the 
relation  of  the  extremes  to  each  other,  which  is  three- 
fold ;  namely,  in  necessary  propositions,  when  the  ex- 
tremes agree  essentially,  as  "  Man  is  an  animal  con- 
tingent propositions,  wherein  they  agree  contingently, 
as  "Man  is  a  critic;"  impossible  propositions,  wherein 
they  differ  essentially,  as  "  Man  is  a  stone ;"  whence 
an  indefinite  proposition  is  reckoned  universal  in  a  neces- 
sary or  impossible  sense ;  and  particular,  when  taken 
contingently.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  propositions 
are  denoted  by  the  four  letters.  A,  E,  I,  and  O ;  namely, 
A  for  a  universal  affirmative,  E  for  a  universal  negative, 
I  for  a  particular  affirmative,  and  O  for  a  particular 
negative.  To  propositions  belong  likewise  opposition 
and  conversion. 
Opposition  of  Propositions.  Two  propositions  are  said  to 
be  opposed  to  each  other  when,  having  both  the  same 
subjects  and  predicates,  they  are  opposite  in  quality  or 
quantity.  Of  these  oppositions,  there  are  four  sorts ; 
namely,  contradictories,  contraries,  subcontraries,  and 
subalterns,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
following  figure. 

A     Contraries.  E 

CO    o  u5 
Sj 

I  Subcontraries.  O 

wherein  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  contrary  opposition 
lies  between  A  and  E,  i.  e.  a  universal  affirmative,  and 
a  universal  negative,  which  agree  in  quantity  and  differ 
in  quality ;  they  may  be  both  false,  but  cannot  both  be 
true,  as  if  it  be  said  "  All  men  are  wise,"  "  No  man  is 
wise." — Subcontrary  opposition,  between  I  and  O,  which 
also  agree  in  quantity,  both  being  particular ;  but  differ 
in  quality,  the  one  being  affirmative,  and  the  other  nega- 
tive ;  as  '*  Some  men  are  wise,"  "  Some  men  are  not 
wise ;"  both  of  which  may  be  true,  but  both  cannot  be 
id\&e,— Subaltern  opposition,  or,  as  it  should  be  called, 
contraposition,  lies  between  A  and  I,  a  universal  and 
particular  affirmative;  E  and  O,  a  universal  and  parti- 
lar  negative ;  of  which,  if  the  universal  affirmative  be 
true,  the  particular  is  true  ;  as  if  all  men  are  just,  some 
men  must  be  just ;  but  if  the  universal  be  false,  the 
particular  need  not  be  false ;  as  "  All  men  are  wise," 
"  Some  men  are  wise,"  "  No  men  are  wise,"  Some 
men  are  not  wise."  —  Contradictory  opposition  lies  be- 
tween A  and  O,  E  and  I,  i.  e.  between  a  universal 
affirmative  and  a  particular  negative,  a  universal  nega- 
tive and  a  particular  affirmative,  which  differ  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  both  of  which  cannot  be  either 
true  or  false,  but  one  is  always  true  and  the  other  false ; 
for  if  it  be  true  that  all  men  are  animals,  it  is  certainly 
false  that  some  men  are  not  so ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
no  men  are  brutes,  it  is  false  that  some  are  brutes; 
wherefore  this  is  reckoned  the  completest  of  all  op- 
positions. 

Conversion  of  propositions.  Propositions  are  said  to  be 
converted,  the  extremes  of  which  are  transposed,  which 
happens  either  simply,  when  both  quantity  and  quality 
remain  the  same,  as  No  man  is  a  brute,"  by  simple 
conversion,  "No  brute  is  a  man;"  accidentally,  when 


the  quantity  remains,  but  the  quality  is  changed,  as 
"  Every  man  is  an  animal,"  and  by  accidental  conver- 
sion, "  Some  animals  are  men." 

Discourse. 

Discourse,  the  third  part  of  logic  comprehends  argumenta- 
tion and  method, — Argumentation  is  that  operation  of 
the  mind  wherein  one  proposition  is  proved  by  others ; 
to  this  operation,  therefore,  belongs  the  consideration  of 

Syllogisms,  A  syllogism  is  a  single  argument  formed  by 
means  of  a  middle  term.  It  commonly  consists  of  three 
propositions;  the  two  first  of  which  are  caWedL 2oremises, 
or  antecedents,  and  the  third,  the  consequent ;  this  last, 
apart  from  the  syllogism,  is  called  the  question  while 
it  is  doubtful ;  but,  in  the  syllogism,  the  conclusion,  be- 
cause it  is  concluded,  or  inferred,  from  the  two  others. 
In  every  syllogism  there  are  three  terms,  and  three  only; 
namely,  the  major  and  minor,  which  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  the  middle  term,  by  the  help  of  which 
their  agreement,  or  disagreement,  is  proved.  The  pre- 
dicate of  the  question  is  usually  called  the  major  ex- 
treme, or  major  term  ;  the  subject,  the  minor ;  and  the 
third  term,  which  by  Aristotle  is  called  the  argument, 
is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  medium,  mean,  or 
middle  term;  for  the  predicate  is  mostly  more  ample 
in  its  extent  than  the  medium,  and  this  than  the  minor : 
thus,  suppose  it  to  be  argued  that  Socrates  is  endued 
with  sense,  in  as  much  as  he  is  an  animal ;  this  may  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism  ;  thus. 

Every  animal  is  endued  with  sense, 
Socrates  is  an  animal ;  ergo, 
Socrates  is  endued  with  sense. 

where  the  three  terms  are  Socrates,  animal,  and  endued 
with  sense.  The  question  to  be  proved  is  that  Socrates 
is  endued  with  sense ;  of  which  the  subject  Socrates  is 
called  the  minor  term  ;  the  predicate,  endued  with  sense, 
is  the  major;  and  aitimal  is  the  middle  term  ;  this  last 
term,  when  compared  with  the  major,  forms  one  of  the 
premises,  called  the  major  proposition,  or  simply  the  pro- 
position ;  and,  when  compared  with  the  minor,  it  forms 
the  other  premise,  called  the  minor  proposition,  or  as- 
sumption. The  conclusion,  which  was  before  called  the 
question,  is  formed  by  comparing  the  minor  with  the 
major,  without  the  middle  term.  To  syllogisms  belong 
figure  and  mode. 

Figures.  A  figure  is  the  disposition  of  the  middle  term  in 
the  premises,  which  may  be  in  three  ways;  namely, 
that  it  should  be  the  subject  in  both  premises,  the  pre- 
dicate in  both,  or  the  subject  in  one,  and  the  predicate 
in  the  other.  In  the  first  figure,  the  middle  term  is  the 
subject  of  the  major,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor ; 
in  the  second,  it  is  the  predicate  of  both ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  subject  of  both  ;  to  which  has  been  added  a 
fourth  figure,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  first,  wherein 
the  middle  terra  is  the  predicate  of  the  major,  and  the 
subject  of  the  minor. 

Modes.  A  Mode  is  the  disposition  of  propositions  in 
respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  which  would  alto- 
gether admit  of  sixty-four  variations ;  but  of  these 
only  ten  can  be  applied  usefully  to  the  purpose  of  a 
legitimate  syllogism :  these  modes  have  been  distin- 
guished by  different  arbitrary  names  composed  of  the 
letters  which  denote  their  quantity  and  quality ;  as 
b  Ar,  b  A,  r  A,  for  a  mode  consisting  of  three  universal 
affirmatives ;  c  E,  Z  A,  r  E  ?2/,  for  a  mode  consisting  of  a 
universal  negative,  a  universal  affirmative,  and  a  uni- 
versal negative,  &c.  The  following  is  a  general  view  of 
the  principal  figures  and  modes : 
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Figure  I. 

The  Medium,  the  Subject  of  the  Major,  and  the  Predicate 
of  the  Minor. 

b  A  r  All  annuals  are  endued  with  feeling ; 

b  A     All  men  are  animals ;  ergo, 

r  A     All  men  are  endued  with  feeling. 

c  E     No  animals  are  devoid  of  feeling; 
I  A     All  men  are  animals ;  ergo, 
r     nt  No  men  are  devoid  of  feeling. 

d  A     All  men  are  endued  with  reason  ; 
r  I      Some  animals  are  men  ;  ergo, 

I      Some  animals  are  endued  with  reason. 

y  E     No  men  are  destitute  of  reason  ; 
r  I      Some  animals  are  men  ;  ergo, 
O      Some  animals  are  not  destitute  of  reason. 

Figure  II. 

The  Medium,  the  Predicate  of  both  Major  and  Minor. 

c  E     No  animal  is  incorporeal ; 

s  A     All  angels  are  incorporeal ;  ergo, 

r  E      No  angel  is  an  animal, 

c  A     All  animals  are  corporeal ; 
m  E      No  spirit  is  corporeal ;  ergo, 
E  s  No  spirit  is  an  animal, 

y  E     No  wickedness  is  pardonable ; 
st  I      Some  faults  are  pardonable  ;  ergo, 
n  O     Some  faults  are  not  wickedness. 

b  A     Every  true  Christian  is  charitable ; 
r  O     No  person  without  pity  to  the  poor  is  charit- 
able ;  ergo, 

c  O     No  person  without  pity  to  the  poor  is  a  true 
Christian. 

Figure  III. 

The  Medium,  the  Subject  in  both  Major  and  Minor. 

d  A     All  love  of  virtue  is  good  ; 

r  A     All  love  of  virtue  is  an  affection  ;  ergo, 
pt  I      Some  affections  are  good. 

y  E      No  brutes  are  gifted  with  speech  ; 
I  A  p   All  brutes  are  animals ;  ergo, 
t  O  n  Some  animals  are  not  gifted  with  speech. 

b  O      Some  Christians  are  not  true  believers ; 
c  A  r   All  Christians  are  professors  ;  ergo, 
d  O      Some  professors  are  not  true  believers. 

To  these  might  be  added,  in  this  figure,  the  modes  datisi 
and ferison;  and  in  the  fourth  figure,  bramantij),  tamenes, 
dimaris,Jesapo,  Sfc.  The  four  modes  in  the  first  figure 
are  called  direct,  or  perfect,  because  they  require  nothing 
but  what  is  in  the  premises  to  render  the  conclusion 
evident ;  the  remainder  are  called  indirect,  or  imperfect, 
because  they  require  some  things  which,  however  neces- 
sarily inferred  from  the  premises,  are  not  expressed  in 
the  syllogism. 

The  above  syllogisms  are  all  of  the  categorical  form  ;  but 
there  are  others  which  are  denominated  hypothetical, 
conditional,  and  disjunctive,  &c.  according  to  the  form 
of  the  propositions  of  which  they  are  composed.  There 
are  also  modes  of  argumentation  which  are  not  strictly 
syikigisms;  such  as  the  Enthymem,  Induction,  Ex- 
ample, Sorites,  &c.  [vide  Enthymem,  &c.]  The  last 
thing  worthy  of  observation,  in  respect  to  syllogisms, 
are  those  deviations  from  their  legitimate  form  which  are 
denominated  fallacies,  or  sophisms. 

Sophisms.  Sophisms  are  of  different  kinds ;  some  are 
purely  verbal,  as  equivocation,  ampj.'.'bology,  &c.;  others 
He  tnore  in  the  sense,  of  which  the  pru;"'°'^  8""e  as 


follow :  namely, — Fallacia  accidentis,  or  the  judging  of 
things,  which  agree  only  by  accident ;  as  if,  because  he 
who  is  born  dies,  it  should  be  said  that  "  An  infant 
is  born,  and  therefore  dies;"  or  "  An  old  man  dies, 
and  is  therefore  born." — Ah  ignoratione  elenchii,  i.  e. 
taking  for  contradictory  what  is  not  so  ;  as  if  it  should 
be  looked  upon  as  contradictory  to  say  that  «'  A  corpse 
is,  and  Is  not,  a  man  ;"  "  An  Ethiopian  is,  and  Is  not, 
white  :"  for  a  corpse  Is  the  body  of  a  dead,  though  not  of 
a  living  man  ;  an  Ethiopian  is  white  in  his  teeth,  though 
not  in  his  skin. — Petitio  principii,  begging  the  question, 
as  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  prove  that  fire  burns 
because  it  is  hot,  &c.    These  last  sort  of  fallacies  belong 
more  to  the  matter  than  the  form  of  syllogism,  under 
which  head  falls  likewise  the  apodictical  or  demonstrative 
syllogism  which  Is  supposed  to  prove  absolute  certainty, 
and  thence  to  form  that  certain  knowledge  which  is  de- 
nominated science;  and  the  dialectic  or  topical  syllogisms 
by  which  probability  only  is  proved  and  opinions  are  formed. 
Method. ^  IMethod,  the  second  part  of  argumentation  Is  the 
due  disposition  of  things  in  such  an  order  as  should  be 
most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  the  end  pro- 
posed by  the  arranger ;  for  which  purpose  two  modes 
have  been  adopted  by  writers  on  science,  namely,  the 
synthetic  and  the  analytic,    [vide  Synthetic,  &c.] 
LOGI'ST^  [Ant.)   MyiT«.i,  Athenian  magistrates,  ten  in 
number,  whose  office  it  was  to  receive  and  pass  the  ac- 
counts of  magistrates  when  they  went  out  of  office.  The 
logistce  were  elected  by  lot,  and  had  ten  iu6vtoi  or  auditors 
under  them.    Demosth.  in  Mid. ;  jEschin.  cont.  Ctesiph.  ; 
Poll.  Onom.  1.  8,  segm.  45,  &c.;  Harpocration  ;  Sigon.  de 
Repub.  Athen.  &c. 
LOGI'STIC  LOGARITHMS  (Arith.)   certain  logarithms 
of  sexagesimal  numbers  or  fractions  used  in  astronomical 
calculations. 

LOGI'STICA  (Arith.)  or  logistical  arithmetic  ;  a  term  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  operations  performed  with  sexa- 
gesimal fractions. 

LO'G-LINE  (Mar.)    vide  Log. 

LO'G-WOOD  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Campeche  Wood. 
LOINS  (Anat.)  the  lower  part  of  the  back  near  the  hips. 
LOLl'GO  (Ich.)  the  Cuttle-FIsh. 

LO'LIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  common.  —  Cor.  bi- 
valve.— St AU.  f  laments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  top-shaped;  styles  two;  stigmas  plumose.-— Per. 
none;  seed  single. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Lo- 
lium  perenne.  Phoenix,  seu  Hordeum,  Perennial  Darnel, 
or  Ray  Grass. — Lolium  tenue,  seu  Gramen  Lolium  bro' 
moides,  seu  Festuca,  Sea  Darnel ;  but  the  Lolium  te- 
mulentum.  Darnel  Grass,  is  an  annual.    Dod.  Pempt.  ; 
Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat, 
Bot.;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tour  n.  Inst. 
Lolium  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cynosurus  dicrus  of  Linnaeus. 
LO'LLARDS  (Ecc.)  a  name  of  infamy  bestowed  on  the 
followers  of  WIckllff,  or  certain  church  reformers  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  King  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  then 
accounted  great  heretics. 
LO'MBA  (Bot.)  the  Piper  subpeltatum  of  Linnaeus. 
LO'MBARDS  (Archceol.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  bankers, 
because  the  people  of  Lombardy  first  followed  this  branch 
of  commerce. 

LOMENTA'CE^  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  fifty-sixth  order 
in  Linnaeus'  Fragments,  and  of  the  thirty-third  in  his  Na- 
tural Orders. 

LO'MONITE  (Min.)  a  kind  of  stone  of  the  zeolite  family. 
LONCHl'TIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  24  Cryptogamia, 
Order  1  Filices,  natural  order  of  Ferns. 
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LONGHIU'RUS  (M.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Thoracic 
Order,  the  pectoral  fins  of  which  are  separate;  the  tail 
lanceolate. 

LONDON  PRI'DE  (Bot.)  the  Saxifraga  t<>n6rosa,  a  perennial. 

LONG  {Mus.)  a  note  equal  to  two  breves. 

Long  {Gram.)  an  epithet  applied  to  syllables  the  quantity 
of  which  is  long,  and  is  marked  thus,  ". 

LONG  A'NO  [Anat.)  another  name  for  the  rectum. 

LONG-jBoa^  {Mar.)  the  strongest  and  largest  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  a  ship. — Long  Timbers,  those  timbers  in 
the  cant  bodies  which  reach  from  the  dead  wood  to  the 
head  of  the  second  futtock. 

LO'NG  BOW  {Mil.)  one  of  the  most  ancient  sort  of  bows 
which  was  used  in  this  kingdom. 

LONGl'METRY  {Math.)  the  art  of  measuring  lengths  and 
distances,  accessible  and  inaccessible,  by  the  application  of 
geometry  and  trigonometry  to  such  measures. 

LO'NGING  {Med.)  a  disease  peculiar  to  women  who  are  in 
a  state  of  pregnancy,  or  at  the  times  when  the  uterine 
discharge  is  suppi-essed. 

LONGl'SSIMUS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  some  muscles,  as 
the  Longissimus  Dorsi,  which  serves  to  extend  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  back. — Longissimus  Manus,  the  Flexor  tertii 
internodii  pollicis. — Longissimus  oculi,  the  Obliquus  major 
oculi. 

LO'NGITUDE  oj"  the  Earth  {Geog.)  signifies  its  extent  from 
East  to  West,  in  distinction  from  its  latitude,  or  extent, 
from  one  pole  to  another,  or  from  North  to  South. — The 
Longitude  of  a  Place,  is  its  distance  from  some  given  point, 
called  the  first  meridian,  which  is  reckoned  either  East  or 
West. — East  Longitude,  is  that  which  is  reckoned  on  the 
East  side,  and — West  Longitude,  that  on  the  West. 

Longitude  {Mar.)  the  distance  of  a  ship,  or  place,  East 
or  West,  from  another,  counted  in  degrees  of  the  Equator. 

Longitude  (Diall.)  the  arc  of  the  Equinoctial  intercepted 
between  the  substylar  line  of  the  dial  and  the  true  Meri- 
dian.   This  is  called  the  plane's  difference  of  longitude. 

Longitude  {Astron.)  an  arc  of  the  Ecliptic,  counted  from 
the  beginning  of  Aries  to  the  place  where  it  is  cut  by  the 
circle  of  longitude  belonging  to  any  star. — Longitude  of 
the  Sun  or  any  Star,  from  the  next  equinoctial  points,  is 
the  number  of  degrees  and  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries  or  Libra. — Circle  of  Longitude,  [vide  Astronomyl^ 

Longitude  of  Motion  {Mech.)  is  the  distance  or  length 
which  any  moving  body  runs  through  as  it  moves  on  a 
right  line. 

LONG  PRI'MER  {Print.)  a  type  used  in  printing,  interme- 
diate between  small  pica  and  bourgeois,    [vide  Printing'] 

LONGU'RIUS  {Med.)  a  piece  of  iron  which,  when  heated 
in  a  stove,  or  sestuarium,  was  applied  to  different  parts  of 
the  body  for  the  communication  of  heat. 

LO'NGUS  {Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  radius  serving  to  turn 
the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards. — The  Longus  colli  is  a 
muscle  which  helps  to  bend  the  neck  forwards. 

LONICE'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. pen'anf/i  five-parted. — Con.petal 
one. — STAM.f  laments  five;  anther  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
roundish ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  headed. — Per.  berry  two- 
celled  ;  seed  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Lonicera  Peri- 
clymenum,  seu  Caprifolium,  Common  Honeysuckle.  — 
Lonicera  Caprifolium,  seu  Periclymenum,  Italian  Honey- 
suckle.— Lonicera  grata.  Evergreen  Honeysuckle. — Lo- 
nicera Xylosteum,  seu  Chamcerassus,  Fly  Honeysuckle. 
Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bank.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn. 
Inst. 

Lonicera  {Bot.)  the  Chiococca  racemosa  of  Linnaeus. 
LONTA'RUS  (Bot.) the  Borassus fabelliformis  of  Linnaeus. 


LOOF  {Mar.)  the  after-part  of  a  ship's  bow,  or  that  part  of 
her  side  forward  where  the  planks  begin  to  be  incurvated 
as  they  approach  the  stem  ;  hence  the  guns  which  lie 
here  are  called  loqf-pieces. 

LOOK-OU'T  {Mar.)  a  watchful  attention  to  some  important 
object  or  event,  which  is  expected  to  arise  from  the  parti- 
cular situation  of  a  ship. 

LOO'KING-GLASS  {Mech.)  a  plain  glass  speculum,  or 
mirror,  which,  being  impervious  to  the  light,  reflects  its 
rays,  and  so  exhibits  the  images  of  objects  presented 
to  it. 

LOOKING-GLASS-PLANT  {Bat.)  the  Heritiera  of  Lin- 
naeus.—  Venus'  Looking-Glass,  the  Campamda  specidum,  an 
annual. 

LOOM  {Mech.)  probably,  according  to  Minishew,  from 
glomus,  a  ball  of  yarn ;  the  frame  on  which  a  weaver 
works. 

LOOM-GALE  {Mar.)  a  gentle  easy  gale  of  wind,  in  which 
a  ship  can  carry  her  top-sails. — Loom  of  an  oar.  [vide 
Oar] 

LOO'MING  (Ma?-.)  in  French  «zzVao-e;  the  indistinct  view 
of  any  object,  as  "  A  ship  looms  a  great  sail,"  i.  e.  she 
seems  to  be  a  great  ship. — Looming  of  the  Land,  is  when 
it  seems  to  be  high  above  the  water,  &c, 

LOOP  {Gunn.)  a  small  iron  ring  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

Loop  {Mech.)  a  rail  of  bars  joined  together  like  a  gate,  to 
be  removed  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  Also  three  quarters  of 
a  hundred  weight  of  iron,  melted  and  broken  off  from  a 
sovj  in  the  fire  of  the  finers  ;  whence  shingling  the  loop, 
is  the  breaking  it  off  from  the  sow. 

Loop  of  Corn  {Com.)  a  corn  measure  at  Riga  equal  to 
two  bushels,  and  in  some  places  rather  more. 

Loop  {Mar.)  the  noose  in  a  rope. — Loop-Hules  made  in  the 
comings  of  the  hatches  for  close  fights,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

LOOP-HOLES  {Fort.)  little  holes  in  the  walls  of  a  castle, 
or  fortification,  through  which  arrows  were  discharged. 

LOO'SA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Loasa. 

TO  LOOSE  a  Sail  {Mar.)  to  unfurl  it  in  order  to  its  being 
set  or  dried. 

TO  LOOSEN  a  Rope  {Mar.)  to  cast  it  off,  or  let  it  go. 

LOO'SE-STRIFE  {Bot.)  the  Lysimachia  of  Linnaeus,  most 
species  of  which  are  perennials. — Codded  Loose-Strife,  the 
Epilobium,  a  perennial. — Spiked  Loose-Strife,  the  Lythrum 
salicaria. 

LOOT  {Com.)  or  Loth,  a  weight  in  some  parts  of  Germany 

equal  to  about  half  an  ounce. 
LO'PER  {Mech.)  a  machine  used  for  laying  lines  with. 
LO'PHADIA  {Anat.)  PiofjbaJik,  or  Ac<pii«,  the  first  vertebra 

of  the  neck. 

LOPHA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  the  Hyssopus  Lophanthus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LO'PHIUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Branchiostegous 
Order,  having  the  head  compressed  downwards ;  teeth 
sharp  and  numerous ;  tongue  broad  and  armed  with  teeth  ; 
pectoral  fins  broad ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  opposite ;  body 
naked;  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 
Species.    Fishes  of  this  tribe,  called  in  English  Fishing- 
Frog,  Angler,  or  Frog-Fish,  inhabit  most  European 
seas;  grow  to  seven  feet  long;  lurk  behind  sand-hills, 
and  throwing  over  the  slender  appendages  on  their  heads, 
resembling  worms,  entice  the  young  fish  within  their 
reach. 

LO'PPER  Milk  {Husband.)  old  milk  turned  to  curds. 

LO'PPING  {Husband)  cutting  off  the  tops  of  trees. 

LOQUE'LA  sine  Die  {Archceol.)  an  imparlance,  or  petition 
for  a  respite  in  law  to  an  indefinite  time. 

LO'RA  {  Ant.)  or  Lorea,  a  small  thin  wine  made  by  mace- 
rating the  pressed  grape  in  water.  Cato  de  Re  Rust,  c.26.; 
Dioscor.  1.5,  c.  13 ;  Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  L  2,  c.  9*^ 


LOR 


LOT 


LORA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  inferior. — Cor.  petals 
six. — Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
oblong  :  sfi/le  simple  ;  stigma  blunt. — Pek.  berry  oblong ; 
seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  parasitical  shrubs,  as  the — Lo- 
ranthus  Scuricla,  seu  Viscum. — Loranthus  americana,  seu 
Lonicera.  —  Loranthus  loniceroides,  Lonicera,  seu  Itti- 
canni,  Sfc. 

LORA'RIUS  (Aid.)  a  slave  who  bound  and  scourged  others 
at  his  master's  pleasure;  also  one  who  stimulated  the  gla- 
diators to  continue  the  fight  by  exercising  the  scourge 
upon  them.  Jul.  GelL  1. 30,  c.  3;  Tertull.  de  Spectac.  c.21. 

LOUD  [Her.)  in  Latin  Dominus,  in  Saxon  4'aporb,  from 
hlaj:,  a  loaf,  and  j:opb,  for  afford,  because  lords  and  noble- 
men distributed  loaves  in  old  times  to  a  certain  number  of 
poor ;  a  title  of  honour  sometimes  attributed  to  those  who 
are  noble  by  birth  or  creation;  sometimes  given  by  the 
courtesy  of  England  to  the  sons  of  Dukes  and  Marquisses  ; 
sometimes  to  persons  honourable  by  their  employment,  &c. 

Lord  [Law)  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  Fee;  a  person  that 
has  a  fee,  and  consequently  the  homage  of  tenants  within 
his  manor.  'Jliese  tenants  were  originally  called  the  Vassal, 
in  distinction  from  the  Lord,  who  was  styled  absolutely 
'  Lord.'  Lords  are  of  two  kinds.  Lords  paramount  and 
Lords  mesne. — The  Lords  Paramount  were  the  superior 
Lords  who  had  other  lords  under  them.  —  The  Mesne  or 
middle  Lords  were  those  who  had  tenants  holding  in  Fee, 
but  who  yet  held  of  the  superior  lord,  or  Lord  paramount. 
These  came,  as  it  were,  between  the  Lord  and  the  tenant. 
— Lord  in  Gross  is  he,  that  is  Lord,  having  no  manor,  as  the 
king  in  respect  of  the  crown.    Old  Nat.  Brev.  79 ;  F.N.B. 

,  3,5,8. — Lord  High  Admiral,  [vide  Admiral^ — Lords  of 
Erection,  those  in  Scotland  to  whom  the  King,  after  the 
reformation,  gave  the  benefices  of  abbots  and  priors  as 
temporal  lordships.  —  Lords  Marchers  oj  Wales,  [vide 
Marches']  Lords  of  Parliament,  the  same  as  Peers  of  the 
realm  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  upper  House 
of  Parliament. — Lords  of  Regality,  pei-sons  to  whom  rights 
of  regality,  or  rights  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  were 
given  by  the  crown. 

Lord  (Astrol  )  that  planet  that  has  most  testimonies  of  forti- 
tude in  a  revolutional  year. — Lord  of  the  geniture,  or  Lord 
of  the  year,  that  planet  that  has  the  greatest  strength  in  a 
figure  of  a  person's  nativity,  so  as  to  become  the  principal 
significator  of  his  temperament,  affections,  &c. — Lord  of 
the  hour,  a  planet  which  governs  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
day,  as  also  of  the  night,  severally  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  which  are  called  planetary  hours. 

LORDO'SIS  [Med.)  A«p<?<a3-i?,  fromAofJi;,  bowed,  or  recurved; 
an  affection  of  the  spine,  in  which  it  is  incurvated,  or  bent 
inwards.    Gal.  Comm.  in  Hippocrat.  de  Art. 

LORDS  AND  LADIES  [Bot.)  the  Jrum  maculatum,  a  tu- 
berose root. 

LO'REY  [Lavo)  an  article  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  in 
France,  which  ordains,  that  if  a  combat  be  accepted,  and 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  consent  of  the  Lord  of  the  Fee, 
each  of  the  parties  shall  pay  2s.  6rf.  and  the  party  that  is 
overcome  forfeit  112s. 

LORl'C  A  [Ant.)  a  cuirass,  brigandlne,  or  cqat  of  mail  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  which  at  first  was  made  of  lora  thongs, 
or  skins  ;  afterwards  of  leather.  They  were  set  with  plates 
o.f  various  forms  ;  sometimes  in  hooks  or  rings  like  a  chain. 
Virg.  JEn.  1.  3,  v.  647. 

Loricam  consertam  liamis  auroqiw  trilicem. 

Sometimes  like  the  scales  of  serpents  or  fishes. 
Virg.        1,  9,  v.  707. 

Nec  duplici  squAma,  larica  Jidelit  et  auro 
Stislinuit. 


Some  cuirasses  were  of  a  lighter  make,  consisting  of  linen 
folded  many  times.  Val.  Max.  1.  3,  c.  2 ;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  1 ; 
Veget.  1.  2,  c.  25  ;  Serv.  in  JEneid.  ;  Isid.  Grig.  1. 18,  c.  13  ; 
Lips,  de  MU.  Rom.  1.  5,  dialog.  6. 

LoRicA  (Archit.)  a  shed  or  penthouse  built  over  a  wall  to 
carry  off  the  rain.     Vitruv.  1.  2,  c.  8;  Philand.  in  Vitruv. 

LoRicA  (Chem.)  a  kind  of  lute  with  which  vessels  are 
coated  before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

LORICA 'RI A  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Abdominal 
Order,  having  the  head  smooth  and  depressed ;  mouth  re- 
tractile ;  gitl-mcmbrayie  six-rayed  ;  body  mailed. 

LORIC  A'TION  [Mason.)  the  filling  of  walls  with  mortar. 

LoRiCATiON  (C/;m.)  the  harnessing  or  arming  with  a  coat 
of  mail. 

LO'RIMER  [ArchcBol.)  a  name  given  formerly  to  those  who 
made  bits,  spurs,  and  other  works  of  iron,  for  horses. 

LORIMERS,  Company  of  [Her.)  were  incor- 
porated about  the  year  1488,  and  consist  of  a 
master,  two  wardens,  about  fifty  assistants, 
and  no  livery.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are, 
"  Azure  on  a  chevron  argent  between  three 
curbits  or,  as  many  bosses  sable." 

LO'RIND  matricis  [Med.)  an  epilepsy  or  con- 
vulsive disorder,  proceeding  from  the  uterus. 

LO'RIST  [Orn.)  a  name  given  to  some  bird,  which  is  fabled 
to  have  possessed  the  singular  property  of  curing  persons 
affected  with  the  yellow  jaundice  if  they  looked  upon  it ; 
after  which  it  died  itself. 

LO'RIS  [Zool.)  the  Lemur  tardigradus  of  Linnaeus. 

LO'RY  ( Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  parrot  kind,  the  Psitiacus  gar- 
rulus,  &c.  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  tlie  Molucca  Islands, 
and  is  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  long. 

LO'SING  company  at  sea  {Mar.)  the  separating  of  one  or 
more  ships  from  a  convoy  bound  to  a  certain  place. 

LOSINGA  [Archceol.)  a  flatterer  or  sycophant.  Brompt. 
Chron. 

LOT  [Latv)  a  contribution ;  whence  the  phrase  "  To  pay 
scot  and  lot,"  i.  e.  rent  and  taxes. 

Lot  (Min.)  or  loth,  every  13th  dish  of  lead  in  the  Derby- 
shire mines,  which  is  a  duty  paid  to  the  King. 

LOTE  tree  [Bot.)  the  Celtis  auslralis  of  Linnaeus. 

LO'THIRWITE  (Latu)  vide  Leyerwite. 

LO'TI  arboris folio  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Muntingia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LO'TION  [Chem.)  the  washing  or  cleansing  of  any  medicine 
In  water. 

Lotion  [Med.\  a  medicine  between  a  fomentation  and  a  bath. 

LOTOME'TRA  [Ant.)  bread  made  of  the  seed  of  the  herb 
lotus.    P/m.  1.  22,  c.  21. 

LOTUS  [Bot.)  Tkoitk,  a  plant  which  grew  in  great  abundance 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  word  is,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, of  Egyptian  extraction,  and  is  supposed  to  come 
from  AiS,  an  old  word  signifying  to  wish  for,  denoting 
thereby  that  it  was  a  great  object  of  desire.  Homer 
numbers  it  among-the  flowers  that  sprung  up  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  gods. 
Horn.  ILL  13. 

Theocritus  reckons  it  among  the  coronary  flowers. 
Theoc.  Idyl.  18. 

Herodot.  1.  2,  c  92;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  14, ; 
Dioscor.  1. 4',  c.  112 ;  Plin.  1.  22,  c.  21 ;  Auct.  Geopon.  1. 12, 
c.  6. 

Lotus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  ClasB  17 
Diadelphia,  Order  4i  Decandria. 


LOX 


LUC 


■  Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous. —  Stam.  Jilaments  diadelphous  ;  anthers 
small.  —  PisT,  eerm  columnar;  style  simple;  stigma 
blunted. — Per.  legume',  seeofs  several. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Lotus 
siliquosus,  seu  Trifolium,  Square-podded  Bird's-foot  Tre- 
foil.—  Lotus  angustissimus.  Narrow-podded  Bird's-foot 
Trefoil. — Lotus  peregrinus,  Flat-podded  Bird's-foot  Tre- 
foil.   But  the  following  are  annuals,  as  the — Lottis  tetra- 
gonolobus,  Square-podded  Bird's-foot  Trefoil.  —  Lotus 
ed'ulis,  Esculent  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  &c.    Clus.  Hist. ; 
Bod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
LO'VAGE  {Bot.)  the  Ligusticum  of  Linneeus. 
LovAGE,  Bastard  {Bot.)  the  Laserpitium  siler  of  Linnaeus. 

Reich.  Hall.  helv. ;  Scop.  cam. 
LOVE  APPLE  {Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Solarium  lycopersicum 

of  LinnfEus. 
LOVE-FEASTS  {Eec.)  vide  Agapcs. 

LOUrCHEA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  2  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — CoR.  none. — Stam. Jila- 
ments four ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  superior ;  sti/le 
filiform  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Louichea  cer- 
vIna,  seu  Camphorosina. 
LOUIS  {Her.)  or  Knights  of  St.  Louis,  an  order  of  knight- 
hood instituted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693,  of  which  the  king 
is  always  grand  master.    Their  collars  are  of  a  flame  co- 
lour, passing  from  right  to  left. 
LOUIS  D'O'R  {Num.)  a  French  coin  first  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  in  16^0,  which  was  equal  in  value  to  twenty- 
four  francs,  or  twenty  shillings  sterling :  the  new  Louis 
d'or  is  twenty  francs,  or  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence 
sterling. 

LOUSE  {Ent.)  a  well-known  insect,  the  Pediculus  of  Lin- 
n3cus,  which  lives  by  extracting  animal  juices.  It  infests 
men,  and  almost  every  other  animal.  'IhelarvcB  and pupce 
of  this  insect  are  six-footed,  and  nimble,  resembling  the 
perfect  insect. 

"LOUSY  disease  {Med.)  morbus  pediculosus ;  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  humours,  which  causes  these  insects  to 
breed  in  every  part  of  the  body. 

LOWA'NDO  {Zool.)  a  sort  of  monkey,  the  Simia  veter  of 
Linnaeus,  which  has  a  black  beard  and  a  white  body. 

LOW-BEARING  {Sport.)  a  fighting  cock  so  called  when  he 
is  over-matched  in  height. 

LO'WBELL  {Sport.)  a  device  to  catch  birds  by  means  of  a 
bell  hung  about  the  neck  of  sheep. 

LO'VVBELLER  {Sport.)  one  that  goes  fowling  with  a  light 
and  a  bell. 

LOW-BOTE  {Law)  a  recompense  for  the  death  of  a  man 

killed  in  a  tumult. 
TO  LOWER  (Mar.)  to  let  down  gradually  and  easily. — 

Lower  cheerly !  an  order  to  lower  expeditiously. — Lower 

handsomely  !  an  order  to  lower  gradually. 
LOWER-CASE  {Print.)  vide  Printing. 
LO'WLAND  men  {Archceol.)  a  name  for  the  offspring  of  the 

English  Saxons  who  are  in  Scotland. 
LOW-MA'STED  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  that  has  its 

mast  too  short  and  too  small. 
LOW-W  A'TER  {Mar.)  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  tide  ebbs. 
LO'W-WORM  ( Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses  like  the  shingles. 
LO'XIA  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  Passeres,  having  the 

bill  strong,  thick,  and  convex  ;  both  the  mandibles  move- 
able ;  nostrils  small. 

Species.  The  birds  of  this  tribe  are  distlnguiiihed  in  Eng- 
lish mostly  by  the  name  of  the  Grosbeak  ;  but  the  Loxia 
curvirostra  is  denominated  the  Cross-bill,  from  the  shape 
of  its  bill ;  and  the  Loxia  coccothraustes  is  the  Haw-finch. 

VOL.  II. 


LOXODRO'MIC  {Mar.)  or  loxodromical,  from  y^or,  ob- 
lique, and  ^a/Aa;,  a  course  ;  an  epithet  for  what  appertains 
to  oblique  sailing. — Loxodromical  Line,  the  line  of  the 
ship's  way  when  she  sails  upon  a  rhumb  oblique  to  the 
meridian. — Loxodromic  Tables,  the  tables  of  rhumbs,  or 
the  traverse  tables  of  miles,  with  the  difference  of  latitude 
and  longitude. 

LOXODRO'MICS  {Mar.)  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the 
rhumb,  which  always  makes  angles  with  ever}'  meridian ; 
i.  e.  when  you  sail  neither  under  the  Equator,  nor  under 
the  same  meridian,  but  oblique  or  athwart  them. 

LOY'AL  {Man.)  a  horse  is  said  to  be  loyal  who  freely  bends 
all  his  force  in  obeying  and  performing  any  manage  he  is 
put  to.  Loyal  Mouth,  an  excellent  mouth,  which  is  other- 
wise called  a  mouth  with  a  full  rest  upon  the  hand. 

LO'ZENGE  (Geotn.)  another  name  for  the  rhombus  or 
rhomboid. 

Lozenge  {Her.)  a  figure  very  similar  to  that  of  a  pane  of 
glass  in  old  casements,  which  is  used  to  contain  the  coats 
of  arms  of  all  maidens  and  widows.  It  is  also  borne  as  a 
charge  in  coat  armour.    The  lozenge,  as  in  fig.  1 ,  differs 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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from  the  fusil,  fig.  2,  by  being  wider ;  and  the  masclr, 
fig.  3,  differs  from  both,  by  being  voided.  When  a  field 
is  scattered  with  lozenges  it  is  said  to  be  lozengy,  as  in 
fig.  4. 

LO'ZENGY  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  field  that  is  covered 

with  lozenges.    Qvide  Lozenge"] 
LUBS  {Ant.)  or  Lubesh,  a  term  applied  to  the  money  of 

Lubeck  and  Hamburgh,  as  sterling  is  to  English  money. 
LUCA'NUS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insect.  Order  Coleoptera, 

having  the  antennce  clavate,  jaws  projecting  beyond  the 

head,  two  palpigerous  tufts  under  the  lip.    [vide  Entomo- 

LU'CAR  {Ant.)  the  money  which  was  expended  upon  the 
public  games  or  shows.  It  was  so  called  from  the  Lucaria. 
Senec.  Epist.  80 ;  Liv.  1.  23,  c.  2 ;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  1,  c.  77  ; 
Plut.  Quceiit.  Ru7n.  87 ;  Lucian.  Icaromet. ;  Sueton.  in 
.  Tiber,  c.  34' ;  Chares.  Instit.  Gramm.  J.  1  ;  Putoch.  Edit, 
p.  25;  Tcrtull.  adv.  Gnostic,  c.  8;  Ursin.  ad  Leg.  Seta, 
apud  GrcBv.  Thes.  Rom.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  1378. 

LUCA'RIA  {Ant.)  a  festival,  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the 
18th  of  July,  in  memory  of  the  flight  of  the  Romans  from 
the  Gauls  into  a  great  wood  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Via  Salaria. 
Ovid  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  67. 

Turn  quoque  vicini  Incus  celebratur  asyli, 
Qud  petit  (cquoreas  adveua  Tibris  aquas. 

Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.;  Gyrald.  Syntag.  Deor.  17,  p.  497; 

Panvin.  Descr.  Urb.  Rom,  et  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud 

GrcEv.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  iii.  p.  245,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  839. 
LU'CEME  {Bot.)  the  Medicago  sativa  of  Linnaeus. 
LUCERNA'RI.A.  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  worms.  Order  Moll usca, 

having  a  gelatinous  hotly,  without  head  or  eyes. 
LU'CID  Body  {Nat.)  a  body  which  emits  light. 
Lucid  Interval  {Med.)  an  interval  in  which  the  phrenzy  of 

mad  persons  oeases  and  leaves  them  in  possession  of  their 

reason. 

LUCIDA  Coronce  {Astron.)  a  fixed  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude in  the  constellation  Corona  Borealis.  —  Lucida 
HydrcB,  vide  Cor  Hydrce. — Lucida  Lyrce,  a  bright  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Lyra. 
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LU'CIFER  (Astron.)  the  Morning  or  Day  Star. 

LUCIFE'RIANS  (Ecc.)  the  followers  of  Lucifer,  of  Ca- 
gliari,  who  held  some  peculiar  notions  which  were  not, 
however,  reckoned  expressly  heretical.  St.  Aug.  c.  30; 
S.  Jerum.  in  Cat.  c.  95  ;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  3,  &c. 

LU'DI  {Ant.)  kyun^.  Games,  a  name  for  the  shows  or  public 
exhibitions  which  were  made  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  the  display  of  skill  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
people.  The  four  principal  games  among  the  Grecians 
were  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian,  [vide 
Olympic,  &c.]  Those  among  the  Romans  were  distin- 
guished by  a  greater  variety  of  epithets,  as  the  Actiaci, 
Apollinares,  Augustales,  Cerealcs,  Circenses,  compitales, 
comuales,  eqiiestres,  lustrales,  Martiale.i,  piscatorii,  ponli- 
Jicales,  qucestorii,  quinquennales,  Romatii,  sacerdotales,  se- 
culares,  Taurii,  triumphales,  &c,    [vide  Actiaci'] 

LUDROI'GIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  four. — Stam.  Jilaments  four;  antliers  simple. — 
PiST.  germ  four-cornered;  style  cylindrical ;  stigma  ca- 
pitate.— Per.  capsule  blunt ;  seeds  small. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  —  Ludroigia 
alternifolia,  seu  Lysimachia,  Alternate-leaved  Ludroigia. 
— Ludroigia  oppositifolia,  Opposite-leaved  Ludroigia,  <S:c. 
LU'ES  (Med.)  the  pestilence  in  men,  and  murrain  in  beasts. 

— Lues  Venerea,  the  venereal  distemper. 
LUFF  (Mar.)  vide  Loof. — Luffof  a  sail,  the  fore  or  weather 
part  of  the  sail.  "  To  Luff' into  a  harbour,"  to  sail  into  it 
close  by  the  wind.  "  Luff!"  or  "  Keep  your  Luff!"  the 
order  to  the  helmsman  to  put  the  tiller  towards  the  lee-side 
of  a  ship,  in  order  to  make  it  sail  nearer  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  "  Liff  round!"  the  order  to  throw  the  ship's 
head  up  in  the  wind.  "  To  spring  a  Luff"  to  yield  to  the 
effort  of  the  helm,  by  sailing  nearer  to  the  wind.  ^'■Luff- 
tackle,"  any  large  tackle  that  is  not  destined  to  any  parti- 
cular use. 

LU'FFA  [Bot.)  the  Momordica  Luffa  of  Linnasus. 
LUG  {Com.)  a  measure  of  land,  called  otherwise  a  pole  or 
perch. 

Lug  (Ent.)  a  sort  of  earth-worm,  the  Limhricus  marinus  of 

Linnaeus,  which  buries  itself  in  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore, 

and  is  used  as  a  bait  for  fish. 
LU'GGER  {Mar.)  a  small  vessel  carrying  two  or  three 

masts,  with  a  running  bowsprit. 
LU'JULA  {Bot.)  the  Oxalis  acetosella  of  Linnaeus. 
LUMBA'GO  {Med.)  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles 

about  the  loins. 

LU'MBAR  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  the 

loins,  as  the  lumbar  arteries,  veins,  &c. ;  so  also  lumbar 

region,  the  loins. 
LUMBRICA'LES  {Anat.)  muscles  in  the  hands  and  feet, 

so  called  from  their  figure,  which  resembles  that  of  the 

earth-worm. 

LU'MBRICUS  {Ent.)  the  Earth-Worm,  a  class  of  Worms 
of  the  Intestinal  Order,  having  a  round  annulate  body, 
with  an  elevated  fleshy  belt  near  the  head.  The  principal 
species  are,  Lumbricus  terrestris,  the  Dew-Worm ;  and 
Lumbricus  marinus,  the  Lug. 

LUMINA'RE  (Ecc.)  a  lamp  or  candle  to  burn  on  the  altar 
of  a  church  or  chapel. 

LU'NA  {Astron.)  vide  Moon. 

Luna  {Her.)  the  same  as  argent,  in  the  coats  of  sovereign 
princes. 

Luna  {Chem.)  silver. — Luna  cornea^  or  cornua,  a  tough  taste- 
less mass  almost  like  horn,  which  is  made  by  pouring 
spirit  of  salt  on  crystals  of  silver. 

LU'NACY  {Med.)  frenzy  or  madness,  so  called  because  it 
was  supposed  to  happen  according  to  the  course  of  the 
moon. 


LU'NAR  {Astron.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  appertains  to  the 
moon,  as— Lunar  Distance,  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun  or  a  fixed  star. — Lunar  Method,  or 
Lunar  Observations,  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  longi- 
tude at  sea,  by  the  moon's  motions,  particularly  by  her  ob- 
served distances  from  the  sun  and  stars  Lunar  Dial,  a 

dial  adapted  to  the  moon's  moUons.— Lunar  Eclipse,  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon. — Lunar  Rainboiu,  an  appearance 
caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  moon's  rays  at  night,  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  the  sun,  but  with  ftxinter  colours. 

Lunar  Cycle  {Chron.)  or  Cycle  of  the  Moon,  consists  of 
nineteen  years. — Lunar  Month  is  either  periodical,  syno- 
dical,  or  illuminative,  [y'niie  Month]— Lunar  Year  consists 
of  '35  \-  days.    Qvide  Chronohgyl^ 

LUNA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetrady- 
namin.  Order  1  Siliculosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  foar-leaved. — Con. petals 

four.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  upright.  —  PxsT. 

germ  ovate;  style  short ;  stigmah\unt. — Per.  silique  flat; 

seeds  kidney-form. 
Species.    The  species  are  the — Lunaria  rediviva,  Viola, 

seu  Leucoium,  Perennial  Honesty.  —  Lunaria  annua. 

Annual  Honesty,  &c.     Clus.  Hist. ;   Dod.  Pempt. ; 

Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat. 

Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  List. 
LUNA'TIC  Eyes  { Vet.)  a  distemper  in  the  eyes  of  horses, 
which  makes  them  appear  as  if  they  were  covered  with 
white. 

LUNA'TION  {Astron.)  the  space  of  time  between  one  new 

moon  and  another. 
LUNA'TUS  {Bot.)  lunate,  crescent-shaped  ;  an  epithet  for  a 

leaf,  the  keel  of  a  flovifer,  and  a  stipule. 
LU'NDRESS  {Num.)  an  old  name  for  a  silver  penny ;  so 

called  because  it  was  coined  in  London. 


LUNE  {Geom.)  or  Lunule,  a  plane  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  or  half  moon,  terminated  by  the 
circumference  of  two  circles,  that  intersect 
each  other  within. 


L'UN  en  I' autre  {Her.)  Counter-changed. 

LUNES  {Falcon.)  leashes,  or  long  lines  to  call  in  hawks. 

LUNE'TTE  {Man.)  1.  A  half-horse-shoe,  or  one  that  wants 
that  part  of  a  branch  which  should  run  towards  the  quar- 
ter. 2.  A  shade  composed  of  two  pieces  of  felt  to  cover 
the  eyes  of  a  vicious  horse. 

LUNE'TTES  {Fort.)  small  works  generally  raised  from  the 
curtain  in  ditches  full  of  water. 

Lunettes  {Opt.)  glasses  to  help  the  sight. 

LUNGS  {Anat.)  Ptdmones,  two  viscera  or  spongy  bodies 
situated  in  the  chest,  and  serving  the  office  of  respiration. 
They  are  included,  as  it  were,  in  two  bags,  formed  by  the 
pleura.  The  whole  mass  of  the  lungs  is  composed  of  air- 
vessels,  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  cellular 
membranes,  being  more  vascular  than  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  and  admitting  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  through 
them  in  a  given  time. 

LU'NGWORT  {Bot.)  the  Pulmonaria  of  Linnaeus,  a  peren- 
nial. 

LU'NULA  {Anat.)  or  Luna,  a  half-moon  that  the  Roman 
senators  wore  on  their  shoes. 
Juven.  Sat.  7,  v.  192. 

Appositam  nigra  lunam  suhtexit  alute. 

The  Lunula  was  also  a  female  ornament.    Pint.  Qucest. 

Rom. ;  Tertull.  de  Cult.  Fern.  c.  10 ;  Ca:l.  Rhodig.  Antiq. 

Led.  1.  20,  c.  28  ;  Alex,  ab  Alex.  1.  5,  c.  18. 
LUNULA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Marchantia  of  Linnaeus. 
LUNULA'TUS  {Bot.)  lunulate,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  small 

crescent ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 
LUNULE  {Geom.)  vide  Lune. 

LUPERCA'LIA  {Ant.)  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
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on  the  15th  day  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan. 
On  this  occasion  the  Luperci,  or  priests  of  Pan,  ran  naked 
through  the  streets,  and  struck  all  the  married  woman 
they  met  by  the  way. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  267. 

Tenia  jtost  Idus  nudos  Atirora  Lupercos 
Adspicit. 

Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Dionys.  Ant.  1. 1 ;  Liv.  1.  1, 
c.  5  ;  Val.  Max.  1.  2,  c.  2  ;  Plut.  in  Rom.;  Just.  1.  43,  c.  1 ; 
Pancirol.  Desc.  UrO.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  iii. 
p.  365. 

LU'PIA  {Med.)  a  kind  of  hard  glandiform  tumour  like  a 

ganglion  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
LUPINA'STER  {Bot.)  the  Trifolinm  lupinaster  of  Linxmens. 
LU'PINUS  (Bot.)  in  Greek  OiftAo^,  a  leguminous  plant,  which 

was  the  food  of  the  common  people.    It  was  so  called 

either  because  lupi,  wolves,  eat  of  it  readily ;  or  u^o  tS? 

Au5i-)i?,  i.  e.  from  pain,  because  of  its  great  bitterness, 

whence  Virgil  calls  it  tristis. 

Virg.  Georg.  1,  v.  75. 

Aut  tenuis  fxtus  vicice,  tristisque  lupini 

Sustuleris  fragiles  calamos,  sylvamque  sonantem. 

Plautus  calls  the  Lupinus,  aurum  comicum,  to  which  Horace 
alludes. 

Hor.  I.  1,  epist.  1,  v.  23. 

A^ec  tamen  ignorat,  qxdd  distent  ara  lupinis. 

The  lupinus  was  macerated  in  water,  to  take  off  its  bitter- 
ness before  it  was  eaten.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  8,  c.  3 ; 
Cato  de  Re  Rust.  c.  36  ;  Dinscor.  1.  2,  c.  132  ;  Columel.  de 
Re  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  16;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  15;  Athen.  1.  2  ;  Gal. 
de  Facult.  Simpl.  Medicament.  1.  6  ;  Diogen.  Laert.  de  Vit. 
Philos.  1.  7,  c.  26  ;  Geopon.  Auct.  1.  2,  c.  37 ;  Isid.  Orig. 
1.  17,  c.  4- ;  Salmas.  Exercitut.  ;  Plin.  p.  37  ;  Noun,  de  Re 
Cib.  1.  1,  c.  10, 

Lupinus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17 
Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— ^TAU.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  five. — Pisx. 
germ  awl-shaped;  style  ascending;  s^?^?na  blunt.-— Per. 
legume  large  ;  seeds  several. 
Species,    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Liqoinus  alhus, 
White  Lupine. — Lupinus  varius.  Small  Blue  Lupine. — 
Lupinus  hirsutus.  Great  Blue  Lupine ;  except  the — Lu- 
pinus perennis.  Perennial  Lupine.    Clus.  Hist. ;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.Inst. 
LU'PULUS  {Bot.)  the  Humuliis  lupidus  of  Linnaeus. 
LU'PUS  (Ent.)  ?^uxB^,  the  very  smallest  kind  of  spider. 

Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  9,  c.  39;  Plin.  1.  11,  c.  24. 
Lupus  (Astron.)  the  Wolf,  a  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  consisting  of  19  stars,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
and  24  in  the  British  Catalogue. 
Lupus  (Med.)  a  name  given  to  the  cancer,  from  its  devouring 
like  a  wolf. 

LURCH  (Mar.)  the  sudden  jerk  or  rolling  of  the  ship  on 
either  side,  caused  by  a  heavy  wave  striking  either  upon 
the  rudder  or  the  quarter. 

LU'RCHER  (Sport.)  a  variety  of  the  Canisfamiliaris,  hav- 
ing a  narrow  body,  stout  legs,  a  straight  tail,  and  long 
rough  hair. 

LURE  (Falcon.)  a  device  made  of  leather  to  call  back  a 

hawk  ;  a  decoy,  allurement. 
LU'SERN  (Zool.)  a  kind  of  wolf  called  a  stag-wolf. 
LU'SHBURG  (Nmn.)  a  base  sort  of  coin  in  the  time  of 
^  King  Edward  III.  made  in  foreign  countries  to  counterfeit 

the  English  money, 
LUST  (Mar,)  vide  List. 

LUSTRAL  (Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  the  water,  otherwise 
called  Holy  Water,  with  which  the  Roman  CathoHcs 
sprinkle  themselves  on  different  occasions. 


LUSTRA'LIA  (Ant.)  the  festival  among  the  Romans,  which 
consisted  in  performing  their  lustrations.  Serv.  in  JEneid. 
1.  8,  v.  183;  Zosim.  1.  2,  c.  5. 

LUSTRA'LIS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  lus- 
trations, as  the — Dies  lustralis,  the  day  on  which  lustra- 
tions were  performed  for  a  child  among  the  Romans,  [vide 
Lustricus'] 

LUSTRA'TIO  (Ant.)  a  ceremony  of  purification  which  the 
Romans  performed  on  their  fields,  armies,  and  people,  on 
different  occasions,  but  particularly  after  the  numbering  of 
the  people  by  the  censors  every  five  years,  which  space  of 
time  was,  on  that  account,  called  a  lustrum.  Cato  de  Re 
Rust.  c.  141 ;  Dionys.  HaLli-;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  28;  1.40,  c.l3, 
&c.;  Tibull.  1.  1,  eleg.  1  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  4,  v.  735  ;  Quin- 
til.  Declam.  329 ;  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  5 ;  Gyrald. 
Syntag.  Deor.  17,  p.  489  ;  Alex.  Gen.  Dies.  1.5,  c.  27. 

LU'STIIICUS  dies  (Ant.)  the  lustral  day  among  the  Romans 
on  which  lustrations  were  performed  for  a  child,  and  the 
name  given.  This  day  was  usually  the  ninth  from  the 
birth  for  a  boy,  and  the  eighth  for  that  of  a  girl.  Plut. 
QiicEst.  Rom.  102;  Fest.de  Verb.  Signif.;  Macrob.  Saturn. 
1.  1,  c.  16. 

LU'STRUM  (Ant.)  the  space  of  five  years  among  the 
Romans,  so  called  from  the  lustrum  or  lustration  which 
was  performed  on  the  city  at  the  end  of  that  period,  [vide 
Lnstratio] 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  3,  v.  165. 

  In  Inslrum  acceden-e  debet, 

Q«<E  consummatur  partibus,  una  dies. 

Time  was  accordingly  reckoned  by  the  lustra  among  the 
poets. 

Hor.  1.  2,  od.  4,  v.  23, 

Cujus  octamm  trepidavit  atas 
Claudere  lustrum. 

Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  5,  c.  2 ;  Stat.  Sylvan,  1.  2 ;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif.;  Sidon.  1.  4,  epist.  24. 

LU'TANIST  (Mus.)  one  skilled  in  playing  on  the  lute. 

LUTA'TION  (Chem.)  the  stopping  up  of  chemical  vessels 
with  loam  and  plaster. 

LUTE  (Mus.)  a  musical  stringed  instrument, 

LUTE  (Chem.)  a  compound  paste  made  of  clay,  mortar, 
sand,  &c.  to  join  together  the  necks  of  retorts. 

LU'TEOLA  (Bot.)  the  Datisca  cannabina  of  Linnaeus. 

LU'THERANISM  (Ecc.)  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of 
Martin  Luther,  an  Augustin  Friar,  who  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  about  the  year  1515,  and  took 
the  lead  in  what  is  now  denominated  the  Reformation,  or 
Protestantism.  A  further  secession  has  since  been  made 
in  Germany  from  the  Romish  Church  by  those  who  have 
styled  themselves  peculiarly  the  Reformed. 

LU'THERN  (Archit.)  a  sort  of  windows  in  the  roof  of  a 
house. 

LU'TRA  (Her.)  vide  Otter. 

LUXATION  (Surg.)  dislocation,  or  the  putting  any  bone 
out  of  joint, 

LU'XATOR  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Externus  auris. 

LYCiE'A  (Ant.)  Xumm  ;  an  Arcadian  festival,  answering  to 
the  Roman  Lupercalia,  which  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Lycseus.  Plut.  in  Cces. ;  Pausan.  in  Arcad. ; 
Porphyr.  vi^l  ci7rox>K  'ii/j-^vx. 

LYCA'NCHE  (Med.)  from  a  wolf,  and  «y;t;*,  to 

strangle ;  a  species  of  quinsey  in  which  the  patient  makes 
a  noise  like  a  wolf. 

LYCA'NTHROPY  (Med.)  Xm^^e^c^TrU,  from  xC^o<i,  a  wolf, 
and  uvSftoTTei,  a  man ;  a  madness  proceeding  from  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  which  causes  the  patient  to  make  a  noise 
like  the  howling  of  a  wolf.  Oribas.  Synop.  1.  9,  c.  10  ;  Act. 
Tetrab.  2,  serm.  2,  c.  1 1 ;  Paul,  ^ginet.  1,  3,  c  16. 

LYCA'ON  (Med.)  y'lAe  Lycanthropy. 
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LYCHNA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  the  Cucuhalus  bacciferus  of  Lin- 
nasus. 

LYCHNI'DEA  (Bot.)  the  Erinus  capensis  of  Linnaeus. 
LYCHNIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Orders  Ventagynia. 

Generic  Character,  Cai,. perianth  one-leaved. — Cok. petals 
five. — St  AM.  filaments  ten;  anthers  incumbent. — Pist. 
germ  subovate ;  styles  five ;  stigma  reflex  against  the  sun. 
— Per.  capsule  one ;  seeds  many,  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Lychnis  chal- 
cedonica,  Scarlet  Lychnis. — Lychnis  Floscuculi,  caryo- 
phyllus,  Amerius,  Cucidi  Flos,  seu  Odontites,  Iled- 
flowered  Meadow  Lychnis. — Lyclinis  quadridenta,  Silene, 
seu  Cucuhalus. — Lychnis  Viscaria,  seu  Muscipula^Y'iscous 
Lychnis,  or  Catchfly. — Lyclinis  diurna,  Cucuhalus,  Me- 
landrium,  seu  Ocymastrum,  Rose-flowered  Lychnis,  or 
Wild  Red  Champion ;  but  the  Lychnis  la'ta  is  an  annual. 
Chts.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat,  Bot.;  Rnii  Hist.;  Tourn. 
Inst. 

LY'CHNI  SCABIOSA  (Bot.)  the  Knautia  orientalis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LYCHNI'TIS  [Min.)  a  kind  of  white  marble  which  shines 

best  by  candlelight.    Plin.  1. 36,  c.  5. 
LYCHNOI'DES  {Bot.)  i\\Q  Phlox  pilosa  Unnstm. 
LYCI'A  {Ant.)  Xu>cei»,  a  festival  held  at  Argos,  in  honour 

of  Apollo,  surnamed  Aukuoi;  in  Pind.  Schol.  in  Pyth.  So- 

phocl,  Schol.  in  Electra. 
LYCIOI'DES  (Bot.)  or  Lycii  similis, the  Sideroxylon  lycioides 

of  LinnfEus. 

LYCrSCA  (Zool.)  a  dog  engendered  of  a  wolf  and  a  bitch. 
LY'CIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal,  perianth  obtuse. — CoR.  mono- 
petalovs. — St AU.  filaments  five;  anthers  erect.— Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  simple;  stigma  bifid. — Ver.  berry 
roundish ;  seeds  several. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Lycium  africum 
.Jasminoides,  seu  Rhamnus,  African   Box  Thorn.  — 
Lycium  hoerhaarvicefolium,  seu  Ehretia,  Glaucous-leaved 
Box  Thorn. — Lycium  Japonicum,  Japan  Box  Thorn. — 
Lycium  harbarum,  Willow-leaved  Box  Thorn,  &c.  Clus. 
Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Batik.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Parle.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Lycium  is  also  the  Arduina  spinosa  of  Linnseus. 
LYCO'CTONUM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Aconitum. 
LYCO'GALA  {Bot.)  the  Mucor  of  Linnseus. 
LYCOPERDA'STRUM  (Bo^.)  or  Lycoperdoides  ;  a  species 

of  the  Lycoperdon  of  Linnasus, 
LYCOPE'RDON  (Bot.)  a  genus  o(  Fungi,  Class  24  Cryp- 

tocramia.  Order  6  Fungi. 
LYCOPO'DIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses. 
LYCO'PSIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor,  petal 
one. — Stam. Jilaments  five;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germs 
small ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  none ;  seeds 
four. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Lycopsis 
vesicaria,  seu  Buglossum,  Bladder-podded  Wild  Bugloss. 
— Lycopsis  variegata,  seu  Anchusa,  Variegated  Wild 
Bugloss. — Lycopsis  arvensis  Echioides,  seu  Echiiim,  Small 
Wild  Bugloss  ;  but  the —  Lycopsis  ptdla.  Dark-flowered 
W^ild  Bugloss,  and  the  Lycopsis  virginiaca,  Virginian 
Wild  Bugloss,  are  perennials.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt,; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
LY'COPUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  onQ-hayeA. —,Con. petal 


one.— Stam. filaments  two ;  anthers  small. — ^PrsT.  germS 
four-cleft;  style  filiform;  stigmas  bifid.  —  Per.  capsuh 
none  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Lycopus 
eurupceus,  Marrubium,  seu  Sideritis,  Water  Horehound, 
<S:c.  &c.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
LY'COS  (Ent.)  vide  Lupus. 

LY'CTUS  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division  of 
the  genus  Tenebrio,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this 
tribe  which  have  the  jaw  membranaceous  and  bifid. 

LY'CURGIA  (Ant.)  AyxKpyfie!,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Sparta 
in  honour  of  Lycurgus.    Strab.  1.  8  ;  Pint,  in  Lycurg. 

LY'CUS  {Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division  of 
the  genus  Lampyris,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this 
tribe  that  have  the  first  joint  of  the  feelers  thicker  and 
truncate, 

LY'DIAN  Mood  (Mus.)  an  effeminate  sort  of  music  used 
first  by  the  Lydians. 

LY'DIUS  LAPIS  (Min.)  the  touchstone  by  which  gold 
was  wont  to  be  tried,  so  called  because  it  was  found  only 
in  the  Tmolus,  a  river  of  Lydia.    Plin.  1.  33,  c.  8. 

TO  LYE  (Mar.)  vide  To  Lie. 

LYG.^'US  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division 
of  the  genus  Cimex,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this 
tribe  that  have  the  thorax  unarmed,  and  the  body  oblong. 

LYGE'UM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  one-leaved.  —  CoR.  in 
pairs. —  St  AM.  filaments  three;  antliers  linear. —  Pist. 
germ  common ;  style  simple —  Per.  nut  oblong ;  seed 
linear. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  I.ygeum  Spartum,  seu 
Gramen,  Rush-leaved  Lygeum,  or  Hooded  Matweed. 

LYING  (Mil.)  a  term  equivalent  to  stationed. — In  lying, 
an  epithet  for  pickets  confined  within  the  immediate  line 
of  intrenchment,  in  distinction  from — Out  lying,  or  those 
which  do  duty  without  the  confines  of  the  camp,  or  town. 
— Out  lyers  is  also  the  name  of  those  soldiers  who,  among 
the  Guards,  used  to  be  permitted  to  work,  on  condition 
of  leaving  their  pay  in  the  hands  and  at  the  service  of  the 
captain  during  their  absence. 

LYME-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Elymus  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

LYME'XYLON  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  genus  Cantharis,  comprehending  those  in- 
sects of  this  tribe  which  have  their  fore  feelers  projecting. 

LY'MPHA  (Anat.)  a  clear  limpid  humour  separated  from 
the  blood,  and  carried  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  into  the 
thoracic  duct,  where  it  mixes  with  the  chyle.  The  lymph 
is  colourless,  rather  viscid,  and  specifically  heavier  than 
water.  Its  constituent  parts  are  principally  albuminous 
water  and  common  salt. 

LYMPHA'TICS  {Anat.)  or  lymphatic  vessels,  are  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  that  convey  the  lymph  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  form,  with  the  lacteals,  what  is  called  the  ab- 
sorbent system.  The  use  of  these  vessels  is  to  draw  in 
by  a  capillary  attraction  the  fluids  contained  in  the  circum- 
jacent cavities. 

LY'NCHET  (Husband.)  a  line  of  green  sward  that  sepa- 
rates ploughed  lands  from  each  other. 

LYNCOU'RION  (Min.)  from  Auy|,  the  lynx,  and  »po», urine; 
a  sort  of  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  said  to  be  con- 
creted by  the  urine  of  the  lynx.  Theophrast.  de  Lapid. ; 
Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  1 00 ;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  38, 

LYNX  (Zool.)  a  ferocious  animal  which  resembles  the  wild 
cat  in  its  habits, 

LY'ON  King  at  arms  (Her.)  a  Scottish  herald  who  takes  his 
title  from  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Scottish  King,  namely, 
the  lion  rampant. 

LY'RA  {Ani.)  Lyre :  a.  stringed  instrument,  of  great  an- 
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tiquity,  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed  by  some  to 
Mercury,  by  others  to  Apollo,  by  others  to  Orpheus, 
Linus,  and  Amphion,  successively.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  formed  of  a  tortoise-shell,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  testiido.  It  was  mounted  with  seven 
strings,  sometimes  six,  and  even  fewer,  to 
which  was  added  ajugum,  to  contract  and 
loosen  the  tension.  It  differed  also  in  shape 
at  different  periods  of  time;  but  its  form,  in 
general,  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  guitar, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  figure  of 
the  lyre  represented  on  a  medal,  and  emblematical  of 
Apollo. 

LY'RIC  POETRY  (Poet.)  was  such  as  the  ancients  sung  to 
the  lyre,  or  harp,  which  was  originally  employed  in  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  gods  and  heroes.  It  was  much  cul- 
tivated by  the  Greeks,  particularly  Anacreon,  Alcaeus, 
and  Sappho ;  but  among  the  Romans,  Horace  was  the 
first  and  principal  Lyric  poet. 

LYRO'DI  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  musicians  among  the  ancients, 
who  played  on  the  lyre  and  sung  at  the  same  time. 

LYSANDRI'A  (Ant.)  xva-M^pttx ;  a  Samian  festival  cele- 
brated with  sacrifices  and  games  in  honour  of  Lysander, 
the  Lacedemonian  admiral.    Pint,  in  Li/sand. 

LYS'IMA'CHIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. /jm'anfA  five-parted. — Covl.  petal 
one. — Stam.  flamcnts  five  ;  anthers  acuminate. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  obtuse.  —  Per. 
capsule  globular ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Lysi- 
viachia  vulgaris,  seu  Blattaria,  Common  Loose-strife. — 
Lysimachia  thyrsijlora,  seu  Lysimachium,  Tufted  Loose- 
strife.— Lysimachia  neytwrum,  seu  /^«(7^a//w,  Wood  Loose- 


strife, or  Pimpernel. — Lysimachia  Nimmularia,  seu  Hi- 
rundinaria,  Creeping  Loose- strife,  or  Moneywork  ;  but 
the  Lysimachia  Linum,  Centunculus,  seu  Cham(eli?ium, 
Small  Loose-strife,  and  the — Lysimachia  Japoiiica,  Japan 
Loose-strife,  are  annuals.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Perapt. ; 
Baiih.  Hist.;  Baiih.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;  Rail  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 

LYSIS  (Med.)  At/Vi?;  a  loosening  or  releasing. 

LY'SSA  (Med.)  Wo-a;  the  madness  of  a  dog,  or  from  the 
bite  of  any  venomous  creature. 

LYTE'RIA  (Med.)  AvTijfia ;  a  sign  of  the  loosening  of  a 
great  disease. 

LY'THRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dodecandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
six. — Stam.  ^laments  twelve;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  awl-shaped  ;  stigma  rising. — Per.c«^- 
sule  oblong ;  seeds  small. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Ly- 
thrum  Salicaria,  seu  Psetidolysimachiiim,  Common  or 
Purple  Willow-herb. — Lythrum  cuphea,  seu  Balsamona, 
Clammy  Willow-herb.  —  Lythrum  Pemphis,  seu  Alan- 
gium. — Lythrum  americanum.  South  American  Willow- 
herb  ;  but  the  Lythrum  Hyssopijblia,  seu  Graiiola,  Hys- 
sop-leaved Willow-herb,  and  the  Lythrum  Thymifolia 
Petaglossum,  seu  Polygonum,  Thyme-leaved  Willow- 
herb,  &c.  are  annuals.     Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ; 
Bauh,  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
LY'TTA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects.  Order  Colcoptera,  having 
the  antennce  fihform ;  feelers   four ;  liead  inflected  and 
gibbous ;  shells  soft  and  flexile.    The  Lytta  vesicatoria, 
otherwise  called  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  is  the  insect 
principally  used  in  phai-macy  for  raising  blisters. 
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M.  (Ant.)  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  Marcus,  Manlius,  &c. 

[vide  Abbreviations'] 
M.  as  a  numeral,  stands  for  1000,  and  with  a  dash  over  it, 

thus,  M,  it  stood  for  a  million. 
M.  (Abbrev.)  stands  for  Magister,  as  M.  A.  Magister  Artium, 

&c.    [vide  Abbreviations'} 
MAAS  (Com.)  or  mass,  a  liquid  measure  in  different  parts  of 

Germany  and  Switzerland,  equal  to  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
MAAT  (Arith.)  a  land  measure  in  Holland,  equal  to  about 

500  square  roods. 
MA'BA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioecioy  Order  3 

Triandria. 

.  Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  semitrifid. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jilaments  three ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  ru- 
diment  globular,  subsessile  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
—Per.  drupe  oblong ;  7iuts  two,  oblong. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Maba  eliptica,  is  a  tree. 
MABE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  periafith  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Si  AM.  Jilaments  nine;  a7ithers  roundi&h,: — Fist.,  germ 
oblong;  style  long;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule  round; 
seed  solitary. 

Species.    The  single  species,  the  Mabea  .Periri,  is  a  shrub. 
MABOU'JA  (Bot.)  the  hard  root  of  a  tree  in  America,  of 
which  the  savages  made  themselves  clubs. 
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MACA'NDGN  (Bot.)  a  coniferous  tree  of  Malabar,  the 

fruit  of  which,  when  roasted,  is  good  for  dysenteries. 
MACAPA'TH  (Bot.)  Sarsaparilla. 

MACARO'NIC  poem  (Poet.)  a  sort  of  burlesque  poetry, 
wherein  the  vernacular  words  of  any  language  are  made  to 
end  in  a  Latin  termination. 

MACAROO'N  (CooL)  in  Italian  Macaroni;  a  sort  of  sweet- 
meats made  of  almonds,  &c. 

MACA'W  tree  (Bot.)  the  Cocos  aculeata  of  L  innaeus. 

MACAXACOLLI'FERA  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  West  Indian 
tree  the  size  of  a  plum-tree.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

MACCA'W  (Orn.)  or  Macaiu,  a  sort  of  parrot  with  a  long 
tail,  the  Psittacus  macao  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  above  a  yard 
long,  lives  in  palm  woods,  and  is  easily  tamed  when  young. 

MACE  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  spice,  the  middle  bark  of  the 
nutmeg,  or  the  Myristica  moschata  of  Linnaeus,  which  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  astringent  oily  properties  of  the  fruit 
itself. 

MAce  (Polit.)  a  sort  of  ornamented  staff  which  is  borne  as 

an  ensign  of  honour  before  a  magistrate. 
Mace  (Com.)  a  small  gold  coin  of  the  East  India  islands^ 

worth  about  14c?.  sterling. 
MA'CE-GRIEFE  (Laxv)  or  mace-grefcs,  such  as  buy  and 

sell  stolen  flesh,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen.    Leg.  Ince 

apud  Brompton  ;  Britt.  c.  29  ;  Crompt.  Just,  of  Peace,  fol. 

193. 

MACE-CA'RIA  (Archcsd.)  the  flesh-market,  or  shambles. 
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MACEDO'NIAN  parsley  {Bot.)  the  Buhon  macedonicum  ol 
Linnaeus,  a  biennial. 

MACEDO'NIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  followers  of  Macedonius,  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  iS. 
Athanas.  de  Spirit ;  S.  Epiphan.  de  Hceres.  74*;  -S.  August. 
Hceres.  52;  Socrat.  Hist.  Ecdes.  1.  3,  c.  10;  Sozom.  Hist. 
1.  4,  c.  9-6  ;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  342. 

MACEDONISIUM  semen  {Med.)  the  seed  of  the  Smyrnium 
olusatriim,  which  is  said  to  be  astringent  and  carminative. 

MA'CEll  {Bot.)  yjax.!^,  the  bark  of  a  tree  brought  from  Bar- 
bary,  which  was  reckoned  very  astringent,  and  efficacious 
against  dysenteries.  Dioscor.l.l,  c.  110.  A  bark  is  still 
imported  from  Barbary  under  this  name,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Simarouba,  or  Quassia  simaroiiba  of 
Linnaeus.  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Juss.Mem.de I' Acad.  Roy.  1729. 

Macer  {Lauo)  mace-bearer;  an  officer  attending  the  court  of 
session. 

MACEllA'TION  {Med.)  an  infusion  either  with  or  without 

heat,  wherein  the  ingredients  are  intended  to  be  almost 

wholly  dissolved. 
MACHiE'RION  {Surg.)  i/jazKlfw,  an  amputating  knife. 
MACHAI'RION  {Anat.)  the  liver  of  animals.    Ruff.  Ephes. 

de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  28. 
MACHA-MO'NA  {Bot.)  an  African  calabash,  the  pulp  of 

which  was  used  instead  of  rennet. 
MACHICOLLA'RE  {Archceol.)   or  rvnchiconlare,  to  make 

a  warlike  device,  especially  over  the  gate  of  a  castle. 

1  Inst.  5. 

MACHI'NE  {Meek.)  in  Latin  machina,  from  the  Greek  ^^d- 
X'-^  '^i  a  contrivance ;  an  engine  which,  by  means  of  art  and 
contrivance,  is  made  to  raise  or  stop  the  motion  of  bodies. 
Machines  are  either  simple  or  compound. — Simple  machines 
are  the  six  mechanical  powers  ;  namely,  the  Lever,  Pulley, 
Wheel  and  Axle,  Inclined  Plane,  Wedge,  and  Screw. — 
Compound  machines  are  those  which  are  composed  of  the 
simple. 

Machines  are  moreover  distinguished  according  to  their 
uses,  as  architectural  machines,  which  are  employed  in 
architecture,  blowing  machine,  or  bellows,  electrical  ma- 
chine, hydraidic  machine,  by  means  of  which  water  is 
raised,  &c. 

Machine  infernal  {Mil.)  a  particular  sort  of  machine  used  in 
modern  warfare  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  bridges,  &c. 

MA'CHINIST  {Mech.)  an  inventor  or  manager  of  machines. 

MACHI'NUL^  {Med.)  little  compositions,  or  parts  of  more 
compound  bodies,  which  by  their  peculiar  configuration 
are  destined  to  particular  offices. 

MA'CHLIS  {Zool.)  a  beast,  not  unlike  an  elk,  mentioned  by 
Pliny.    Hist.  Nat.  1.  8,  c.  15. 

MA'CIA  {Bot.)  the  AnagaUis  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'CKENBOY  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  spurge. 

MA'CKAREL  {Ich.)  a  well-known  fish,  the  Scomber  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  visits  the  snores  of  the  ocean  during  the 
summer  season  in  vast  shoals.  When  just  taken  out  of  the 
water  it  emits  a  phosphoric  light,  and  soon  dies.  This  fish 
is  easily  taken  with  the  bait,  but  the  best  time  is  during  a 
fresh  gale  of  wind,  on  that  account  termed  a  mackarel gale. 
The  garum  of  the  Romans  was  made  principally  from  this 
fish,    [vide  Gai-um'] 

TO  MA'CKLE  {Com.)  to  sell  weavers'  goods  to  shopkeepers. 

MACO'CKI  (Bot.)  the  Virginian  purapion.  Raii  Hist. 
Plant. 

MACO'CQUER  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Macocki.  Raii  Hist. 
MACOU'NA  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  kidney-bean.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
MACROCA'RPON  {Bot.)   the   Artocarpus  integrifolia  of 
Linnaeus. 

MACROCE'PHALUS  {Anat.)  from  ^o«,cpi?,  long,  and 

the  head ;  an  epithet  for  one  whose  head  is  of  a  length 
disproportionate  to  his  body. 


MACROCEPHALU.S  {Eiil.)  a  sort  of  insect  of  the  Hemipterou- 
Order,  which  has  an  inflected  snout,  and  a  scutel  as  long 
as  the  abdomen. 

MACROCHE'RA  {Ant.)  a  coat  with  long  sleeves.  Lnmprid. 
in  Alex.  Sever,  c.  33. 

MACROCO'LUM  {Ant.)  the  largest  kind  of  paper  for  wri- 
ting on.    Plin.  1.  13,  c.  12. 

MACROLO'BIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Trian- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double. — CoR.  petals 
five. — ^XKu.  filaments  four;  anthers  four-cornered. — 
PiST.  germ  ovate  ;  seed  single. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Macrolobium  Von- 
apa,  Semira,  et  Otea, 
MACRO'LOGY  {Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in 

a  circuity  or  prolixity  of  expression.    Quintil.  1.  8,  c.  3 ; 

Demet.  Eloc.  1.  7,  de  Sen. 
MACRONO'SIA  {Med.)  from  jM.«)cpi{,  long,  and  >«cro5,  a  dis- 
ease ;  a  long  sickness. 
MACROPHYSOCE'PHALUS  {Med.)  from  t^,^.y.pk,  long, 

(pfo-i?,  nature,  and  x.i(peiM,  the  head;  one  having  a  head 

praeternaturally  large. 
MACROPI'PER  {Bot.)  the  Piper  longum  of  Linnaeus. 
MACROPNOE'A  {Med.)  from  jt/zax/is?,  long,  and  5rv£«,  to 

breathe ;  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a  breathing  at  long 

intervals.    Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  2. 
MA'CTRA  {Con.)  a  genus  of  testaceous  animals,  Class 

Vermes,  Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Character.    Animal  a  tethys ;  shell  bivalve  ;  middle 

tooth  of  the  hi)ige  complicated. 
Species.    These  animals  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

MA'CULTE  {Astron.)  dark  spots  upon  the  luminous  surfaces 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  even  some  of  the  planets,  which 
are  distinguished  from  the feculce,  or  luminous  spots. 

Maculae  {Med.)  any  discolorations  in  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  its  different  parts,  which  appear  in  the  form  of 
spots.  They  are  differently  denominated  according  to  the 
colour,  part  affected,  &c.  as — Maculce  albce,  white  spots  on 
the  eye. — Macula;  hepaticce,  liver-coloured  spots,  which 
are  principally  on  the  back,  breast,  &c. — MaculcB  latce,  the 
shingles,  or  erysipelas. — Macules  matricales,  brown  spots 
with  which  children  are  sometimes  born. — Maculce  ocu- 
lorum,  specks  in  the  eye. — Maculce  pestilentes,  petechial, 
or  purple  spots.— Macidce  volaticcg,  flying  eruptions. 

MACU'NA  {Bot.)  the  Dolichos  urens  of  Linnaeus. 

MACU'TA  {Com.)  another  name  for  the  cowry  in  Africa. 

MADABLO'TA  {Bot.)  the  Gaertneria  racemosa  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'D-APPLE  (Bot.)  the  Solanum  molengena  of  Linnaeus. 

MADARO'SIS  {Med.)  [A^crMfc^a-i?,  a  falling  off  of  the  hairs 
of  the  eye-lid.  Hippoc}-at.  de  Humor. ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med, ; 
Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

MA'DDER  {Bot.)  the  Rubia,  an  annual. 

MADE-BLOCK  {Mar.)  a  block  which  has  its  shell  made  of 
several  pieces  of  elm  plank,  suited  to  the  thickness  of  the 
cheeks. 

MADEI'RA  {Com.)  a  rich  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Ma- 
deira. 

MADE'LION  {Bot)  vide  Bdelium. 

MADONNI'NA  {Com.)  a  silver  coin  of  Genoa,  worth  about 

^d.  sterling. 
MA'DOR  {Med.)  vide  Ephidrosis. 

MADREPO'R  A  {Con.)  madrepore,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Character.    Animal  resembling  a  Medusa;  coral 

with  lamelated  star-shaped  cavities. 
Species.    This  tribe  of  animals  inhabit  the  European  seas, 

adhering  to  marine  vegetables  and  the  softer  zoophytes. 
MA'DRIER  {Fort.)  a  long  plank  of  wood  armed  with  iron 
plates,  and  used  to  cover  the  mouth  of  a  petard,  and  for 
several  other  purposes. 
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MA'DRIGAL  (i\/M5.)  a  particular  kind  of  vocal  music,  for- 
merly very  much  in  request,  some  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices. 

MA'D-WORT  {Bot.)  or  Mad-apple,  the  Alyssum  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

MiEA'NDER  (Archit.)  a  fretwork  in  arched  roofs,  or  carved 
cranks  in  vaults  and  caves. 

M/EMACTE'RIA  {Ant.)  iJucti//i,xKTificc,  solemn  sacrifices  of- 
fered by  the  Athenians  in  the  month  Mosmacterion  to  Ju- 
piter, surnamed  fjuxtfjt^x»T>]^,  i.  e.  according  to  Plutarch, 
fA^uMx.io^,  propitious,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  send  good 
weather. 

MiEMACTE'RION  {Ant.)  iAeiifji>ctKTy,fi)i!v,  an  Athenian  month 
of  twenty-nine  days,  so  called  from  the  festival  Maemac- 
teria.    It  answered  to  the  Roman  October. 

MiEMA'CYLON  {Bot.)  vide  Arbutus. 

MiE'NA  {Ich.)  u>»in,,  a  sort  of  fish  which,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, changed  its  colour  at  different  seasons,  being  white 
in  winter  and  black  in  summer.  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  I.  8, 
c.  S4  ;  Plin.  1.  9,  c.  26  ;  Mian.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  12,  c.  48. 
It  was  a  sort  of  herring,  which  was  much  used  as  a  pickle, 
and  is  supposed  by  Rondeletius  to  answer  to  the  fish  called 
by  the  Italians  Menola.    Rondelet.  de  Pis.  1.  5,  c.  13. 

M^NO'MENON-MEL  {Nat.)  a  sort  of  honey,  which  was 
supposed  to  create  madness  in  those  who  ate  of  it.  Plin. 
1.  21,c.  13. 

MAESTO'SO  {Mus.)  or  maestuso,  an  Italian  term  signifying 
majestic,  and  applied  to  the  performance  which  is  executed 
with  pomp  and  grandeur. 

MAGA'DES  (Mus.)  a  sort  of  pipe  which  sent  forth  both  an 
acute  and  a  grave  sound.    Athen.  1.  4, 

MA'GALAIZE  {Min.)  a  shining  mineral  like  antimony. 

MAGAZI'NE  (Com.)  a  warehouse  for  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dize and  commodities. 

Magazine  {Mil.)  a  storehouse  for  arms  and  ammunition  of 
war. 

MA'GBOTE  {Laiv)  from  the  Saxon  raej,  a  kinsman,  and 
boce,  a  compensation ;  a  compensation  anciently  made  in 
money  for  killing  a  kinsman.    Leg.  Caniit.apud  Brompton. 

MAGDA'LEON  {Med.)  a  roll  of  plaister  or  salve. 

MAGELLA'NIC  Clouds  {Astr on.)  whitish  appearances,  Hke 
clouds,  having  the  same  apparent  motion  as  the  stars. 
They  are  about  eleven  degrees  distant  from  the  South  Pole. 

MA'GGIO  {Com.)  an  Italian  corn  measure  containing  about 
one  bushel  and  a  half  English. 

MAGGIO'RE  {Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  in  music  books  sig- 
nifying greater. 

MA'GGOT  {Ent.)  the  vulgar  name  for  the  larva  of  flies  and 
bees. 

MA'GIC,  in  Latin  magia,  and  Greek  fAxytKn,  from  /«/«ya;,  a 
Persian  soothsayer ;  the  black  art,  or  dealing  with  familiar 
spirits. — Natural  magic,  another  name  for  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. 

Magic,  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  magic,  or  the 
wonderful  art ;  as — Magic  lantkorn,  a  little  optical  machine, 
by  means  of  which  are  represented,  on  a  wall  in  an  ob- 
scure place,  many  strange  figures,  which  seem  as  if  they 
were  brought  there  by  the  effect  of  magic. — Magic  Square, 
a  square  so  divided  into  parallel  and  equal 
spaces  that  the  sums  of  each  row,  taken  any 
way,  whether  directly,  or  obliquely,  shall 
be  all  equal,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
where  the  sum  of  all  the  rows  is  1.5.  The 
magic  Square  of  Squares,  and  the  magic 
Circle  of  Circles,  are  an  extension  of  this 
device,  which  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Franklin 

MA'GISTER  {Ant.)  in  Greek  IsTjs-arij?,  was  a  title,  or  name  of 
power,  or  authority,  among  the  ancients,  particularly  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  distinguished  variously,  as — 
Magister  admissionum,  the  Master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  an 
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Usher,  [vide  Admissionales']  —  Magister  Auctionis,  the 
principal  creditor,  who  was  appointed  as  assignee  to  the 
debtor's  effects,  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  1,  ep.  1  ;  de  (hat.  1.  1, 
c.  57. — Magister  Collegii,  Master,  or  Head  of  a  college. — 
— Magister  curice,  he  who  was  appointed  to  distribute 
money  among  the  tribes  in  the  name  of  the  candidate. — 
Magister  equitum,  Master  of  the  Horse,  an  officer  among 
the  Romans,  who  was  chosen  by,  and  subordinate  to,  the 
Dictator.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  14  ;  Liv.  1.  4, 
c.  13,  &c.  —  Magister  naviiim,  master,  or  captain  of  a 
vessel,  &c. 

MA'GISTERY  {Chem.)  magisterium,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancient  chemists  to  certain  white  and  very  light  precipi- 
tates, which  were  so  called  because  they  were  supposed  to 
be  exquisitely  subtle  preparations  procured  by  a  masterly 
process. 

MA'GISTRACY  {Polit.)  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  also  the  whole  body  of  the  magistrates  collectively. 

MAGISTRA'LIS  {Med.)  another  name  for  a  temporary  me- 
dicine, or  one  that  is  made  in  the  shops  for  pVesent  use. 

MAGISTRA'NTIA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Master-wort, 

MAGISTRATE  {Polit.)  from  the  Latin  magistratus,  and 
magister.  Master ;  a  name  given  to  such  as  are  invested 
with  authority  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the 
management  of  the  public  concerns. 

MA'GMA  {Chem.)  i^Ayi/iJot,  the  dregs  that  are  left  after  the 
straining  of  juices. 

MAGNA  Assisa  eligenda  (Law)  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  to 
summon  four  lawful  Knights  before  the  Justices  of  Assize, 
there,  upon  their  oaths,  to  choose  twelve  Knights  of  the  vici- 
nage, &c.  to  pass  upon  the  great  assize  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant.  Reg.  Orig.  8.— Magna  Charta,  the 
Great  Charter  of  Liberties,  as  it  is  called,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  or  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Charter  of  the  Forest.  The  charter,  which  now 
goes  under  this  name,  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign. — Magna  Precaria,  a  great  reap- 
day,  upon  which  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Harrow,  in 
Middlesex,  used  to  summon  his  tenants,  to  do  each  a  day's 
work  for  him ;  every  tenant  who  had  a  chimney  being 
obliged  to  send  a  man. 

Magna  Centum  {Com.)  the  great  hundred,  or  six  score. 

MA'GNES  {Min.)  fjuxyviiTK^,  from  Magnesia,  a  town  in  Lydia; 
it  was  otherwise  called  'Hp^K^.tios  and  'HpasjcAntiri;,  from 
Heraclea,  another  town  of  Lydia  ;  a  stone  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  magnet,  or  loadstone,  the  attractive  powers  of 
which  are  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  ;  whence  it  v/as  like- 
wise called  (Tihfriii,  because  it  attracted  iron.  Dioscor. 
1.  5,  c.  148;  Plin.  1.  ?,6,  c.  16;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  4; 
Tzetz.  Chiliad.  6,  v,  627  ;  Marbod.  de  Pret.  Lapid.  c.  43  ; 
Aldrov.  Mus.  Metall. 

Magnes  arsenicalis  {Chem.)  arsenical  magnet,  a  composition 
of  antimony,  sulphur,  and  arsenic  mixed  together,  in  equal 
parts,  and  melted  into  a  glassy  substance. — Magnes  Epi^ 
lepsiae,  native  Cinnabar. 

MAGNE'SIA  {Alchem.)  the  matter  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  or  sulphur;  also  melted  tin,  with  which  mercury 
is  incorporated  so  as  to  form  a  brittle  mass  ;  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  silver  and  mercury,  and  a  very  fusible  metal, 
called  magnesia  philosophorum. 

Magnesia  {Chem.)  or  Magnesia  alba,  a  white  spongy  powder, 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  perfectly  tasteless,  which  is  a  sort 
of  earth,  not  found  pure  in  nature,  but  extracted  from 
Talc,  Steatite,  Asbestus,  Boracite,  and  other  stones.  Mag- 
nesia is  the  base  of  several  salts ;  as  the  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia, better  known  by  the  name  of  Epsom  salts ;  Nitrate 
of  Magnesia ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  &c. 

Magnesia  {Min.)  vide  Magnesium. 

MAGNE'SIUM  {Min.)  or  Magnesia,  in  English  Manganese ; 
a  fossil  ferruginous  metallic  substance,  so  called,  according 
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to  Boyle,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  magnet,  is  a  genus 
of  metals  in  the  Linnean  system. 
MAG'NET  {Min.)  in  Latin  Magnes  [vide  Magnes'},  other- 
wise called  magnetic  iron  stone,  or  magjietic  iron  ore,  the 
ferrum  selectum,  &c.  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  muddy  iron  ore, 
in  which  the  iron  is  so  modified  as  to  afford  a  passage  to  a 
fluid  called  the  magnetic  Jiuid.  The  most  remarkable  pro- 
perties of  the  magnet  are  that  of  attracting  iron,  of  point- 
ing itself  towards  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  giving  the 
same  property  to  the  needle  which  is  touched  by  it. — 
Armed  magnet  denotes  one  that  is  capped,  cased,  or  set  in 
iron,  to  make  it  take  up  a  greater  weight,  and  also  more 
readily  to  distinguish  its  ^o\es.— Artificial  magiiet,  or  load- 
stone, a  bar  of  iron,  or  steel,  impregnated  with  the  magnetic 
virtue  so  as  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  the  natural  load- 
stone. 

MAGNETIC  [Nat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
magnet,  as  magnetic  attraction,  &c. 

Magnetic  amplitude  (Astron.)  an  arc  of  the  horizon  inter- 
cepted between  the  Sun  in  his  rising,  or  setting,  and  the 
East  and  West  points  of  the  compass. — Magnetic  azimuth, 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  magnetical 
Meridian  and  the  Sun's  azimuth  circle. 

MA'GNETISM  [Nat.)  the  property  v/hich  iron  possesses  of 
attracting,  or  repelling,  other  portions  of  iron,  according  to 
circumstances. — Animal  magnetism,  a  sympathy  lately  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  magnet  and  the  human  body, 
by  means  of  which  diseases  might  be  cured  without  any 
sensible  operation ;  but  this  opinion  was  soon  exploded. 

IMAGNIFI'CAT  {Ecc.)  the  song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
so  called  from  the  word  with  which  it  begins. 

MAGNIFICI  (Lit.)  a  title  given  to  the  governors  of  Uni- 
versities in  Germany. 

MAGNI'FICO  [Polit.)  a  nobleman  of  Venice. 

MA'GNIFYING  Glass  {Opt.)  a  familiar  name  for  either  a 
convex  lens,  or  the  microscope,  which  exhibit  objects  greater 
tlian  they  are  in  nature. 

MA'GNITUDE  (Geom.)  a  continued  quantity  consisting  of 
lines,  angles,  bodies,  &c. 

Magnitude  (Astron.)  the  relative  size  of  the  stars  as 
they  appear  to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  [vide  Astronomy'] 

MAGNO'LLl  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Pohjandria, 
Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  periayith  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 

petals  nine. — Stam. filamotts  numerous  ;  anthers  linear. 

— PiST.  germs  numerous;  st i/les  recmxed;  stigmas  villose. 

— Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  one  or  two. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the— Magnolia  glauca, 

seu  Laurus,  Swamp  Magnolia. — Magnolia  obovata,  seu 

Molkivuren. — Magnolia  tomerdosa,  seu  Milsmata,  Sj-c. 
MAGO'T  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  ape  which  is  deformed,  dirty, 

and  melancholy. 
MA'GPIE  {Orn.)  a  variegated  bird  of  the  crow  tribe,  the 
Corvus  pica  of  Linna;us.  It  is  restless  and  noisy,  but  maj' 
ba  easily  tamed  and  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice. 
MAGY'DARIS  (Bot.)  ^«7cA:p;?,  the  seed,  or  leaf,  of  the 
herb  laserpitium.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  3  ;  Poll. 
Onom.  1.  6,  c.  10;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  3;  Gal.  Exeges.  Voscab. 
Hippocrat. 

MA'H  BUB  ( Com.)  aTurkish  gold  coin  answering  to  the  sequin. 
MAH/E'  {Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  of  Linnxus. 
MA'HEM  (Law)  vide  Mayhem. 

MAHE'RNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of, plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor,. 

petals  five.  —  St  au.  f  laments  five;  anthers  oblong, — 

—  Pi  ST.  o-mu  obovate  ;  styles  five  ;  stigmas  simple. — 

Per.  capside  ovate ;  seed  few. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Mahernia  pinnata, 

Ketmia,  seu  Cistoides,  Sj-c. 


MAHO  GANY  (Bot.)  this  beautiful  wood  is  procured  from 
the  Sivieienia  mahogani  of  Linnaeus;  the  bark  of  which 
resembles  the  Peruvian  bark  in  appearance  and  qualities 

MAHO'NE  [Mar.)  a  Turkish  ship  of  great  burden,  some- 
thing like  a  galeas. 

MAHU'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Bonnetia  mahuria  of  Linneeus. 

MAI'A  {Ich.)  a  kind  of  sea-crab.    Plin.  1.  9,  c.  32 

MAIA'NTHEMUM  {Bot.)  the  Convolvularia  hifolia. 

MA  I'D  EN  {Mech)  a  machine  formerly  used  in  Scotland  for 
beheading  criminals. 

Maiden  Assizes  {Law)  assizes  at  which  no  person  is  con- 
demned to  die.  Maiden  Rents,  a  noble  paid  by  every 
tenant  in  Builth,  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  at  their  mar- 
riage. 

MAI'DEN-HAIR  {Bot.)  the /ia'i«n/M??j  of  Linnjeus.— Maiden- 
Plum,  the  Comocladia  integrifolia. 

MAIDEN'S-HEA'D  (Her.)  a  term  for  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  woman,  couped  below  the  breast ;  the  head  being 
wreathed  with  a  garland  of  roses,  and  crowned  vvith  an 
antique  coronet- 

MAIGRA'GIUxM  (Archaol.)  a  brazier's  shop. 

MAID-MA'RIAN  (Archcvol.)  a  kind  of  dance,  so  called 
from  a  boy  dressed  in  girl's  clothes  to  dance  the  morisco, 
or  morice  dance. 

MAJE'STAS  {Ant.)  a  title  among  the  Romans,  which  was 
at  first  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Emperors. — Majes- 
talis  liEscc  crimen,  High  Treason. 

MAI'HE.M  (I.aui)  or  Mayhem,  from  the  French  Mehaignr, 
i.  e.  membri^  mutilationem  ;  a  main  wound,  or  corpo'real 
hurt,  by  which  a  man  loseth  the  use  of  any  menber  proper 
for  his  defence  in  fight.  Glanv.  1.  4,  c.  7  ;  Bract.  1.  3, 
tract.  2;  Brilt.  c.  25;  Staundf.  Plac.  Cor.  1.1,  c.  41  ; 
3  Lut.  62. 

Liductio  (Archaol.)  an  ancient  custom  for  the  priest 
and  people  of  country  villages,  to  go  in  procession  to  some 
adjoining  wood  on  a  May-Day  morning,  and  return  with 
a  Maypole,  boughs  of  flowers,  and  other  tokens  of  the 
spring. 

MAIL  {Md.)  a  coat  of  mail,  so  called  from  the  French 
maille,  signifying  an  iron  ring  for  the  armour. 

Mail  (Lau:)  a  leathern  bag,  or  trunk,  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters. 

MAIL-ANSCHI  {Bot.)  the  Lamor.ia  spinosa.  .  ' 

MAIL-E'LOU  (Bot.)  a  Malabar  tree,  from  the  bruised 
leaves  and  bark  of  which  is  prepared  an  apozem  good  for 
expelling  the  secondines  and  promoting  the  lochia  in  child- 
bed women,    llaii  Hist.  Plant. 

Mx\ILE  (Num.)  a  silver  halfpenny  in  the  time  of  Henry  V; 
also  a  base  coin  in  France  valued  at  half  a  denier. 

MAILED  (Her.)  speckled,  or  full  of  specks,  as  the  feathers 
of  hawks,  partridges,  &c. 

MAILLE  (Com.)  a  small  French  weight  equal  to  about 
fourteen  grains. 

MAILLS  and  Duties  (Lata)  the  rents  of  an  estate  in  the 
Scotch  law,  whether  in  money  or  victuals. 

MAl'THES  (Bot.)  the  Adonis  autumnalis  o{  Linnseus. 

MAIM  (Law)  vide  Mayhem. 

MAIN  {Sport.)  from  the  Frenchman,  the  hand;  as  to  set 
a  main,  or  to  throw  a  main,  to  play  with  a  box  and  dice. 

Main  {Mil.)  from  the  Latin  magnus,  signifies  principal  ;  as 
Main  Body,  the  body  which  marches  between  the  advance 
and  rear-guard ;  and,  in  a  camp,  that  which  lies  between 
the  two  wings. — Main-Guard,  a  body  of  horse  posted  be- 
fore the  camp  for  the  safety  of  the  array ;  in  a  garrison,  it 
is  that  guard  to  which  all  the  rest  are  subordinate. 

Main  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  principal,  in  dis- 
tinction from  what  is  inferior  and  secondary  in  a  vessel,  as 
— Main-Breadth,  the  broadest  part  of  the  ship  at  any  par- 
ticular £i-ame.-^3Iain-Keel,  distinguished  froiu  the  false- 
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keel. — Main-Masl,  a  long  piece  of  roiind  timber  standing 
upright  in  the  waist,  or  middle  of  the  ship,  which  carries  the 
main-sail  and  main-yard. — Main-Post,  the  same  with  stern- 
post. — Main-Sail,  the  sail  belonging  to  the  main-mast. — 
Main- Sheet-Block,  the  sheet  tackle  of  main-saii-booms  of 
small  vessels. — Main-Tackle,  a  large  strong  tackle  hooked 
occasionally  upon  the  main-pendant.  —  Main-Top-Mast, 
a  mast  that  is  one  half  the  length  of  the  main-mast. — 
Main-top-Gallant-Mast  is  half  the  length  of  the  mast. — 
Main'  Yard,  the  yard  which  belongs  to  the  main-mast. 

MAI'N-HAMPER  (Mech.)  or  hand-basket,  a  basket  to  carry 
grapes  to  the  press. 

MAIN-KEEL  {Mar.)  vide  Main. 

MArNE-POIlT  {Law)  a  small  duty  paid  in  some  places  in 

recompence  of  small  tithes  by  the  parishioners  to  the  parson. 
MAINO'VRE  {Laxu)  from  the  French  main,  the  hand,  and 

ceuvre,  work ;  some  trespass  committed  by  a  man's  hand. 

Stat.  7  Rich.  2,  c.  4^;  Britt.  62. 
MAFNOUR  (Law)  from  the  French  manier,  Latin  manu 

iraclare,  i.  e.  to  take  by  the  hand  ;  the  thing  taken  away 

which  is  found  in  the  hand  of  the  person  who  stole  it. 

Stand/.   Plac.  Cor.  fol.  179  ;  ManxK.  Forest  Laws  ;  4^  List. 

2S9. 

M  AINPE'RN  ABLE  {Laxv)  bailable,  an  epithet  for  an  offence 
that  may  be  bailed.    Slat.  West.  1,  '>  Ed.  1,  c.  15. 

MAINPE'RNORS  {Law)  the  sureties,  or  those  persons  to 
whom  a  person  is  delivered  out  of  custody  upon  main- 
prize. 

MAFNPRIZE  {Law)  in  Latin  manucaptio,  from  the  French 
main,  the  hand,  and  taken  ;  the  taking,  or  receiving, 
a  person  into  friendly  custody,  who  otherwise  might  be 
committed  to  prison,    [vide  Bailmenti 

MAINTAFNOR  {Law)  or  upholder,  one  who  maintains  an- 
other in  any  suit  at  law.    Stat.  19  Hen.  7,  c.  l-l-. 

MAI'NTENANCE  {Law)  an  unjust  or  wrongful  upholding 
another  in  a  cause.  32  Hen.  8,  c.  9 ;  Co.  Lit.  368  ;  Reg. 
Orig.  182. 

Maintenance,  Cap  of  {Her.)  vide  Cap. 

MA'JOR  {Law)  a  person  arrived  at  full  age,  in  distinction 
from  a  minor. — Major  Domo,  a  master  of  the  household. 

Major  (M//.)a  superior  officer  in  the  army,  who  is  variously 
denominated  according  to  the  functions  he  has  to  perform. 
Of  the  rank  he  holds. — Major-General,  the  officer  who  is 
the  next  in  command  to  the  General  and  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral ;  when  there  are  two  attacks  at  a  siege,  he  commands 
that  on  the  left. — Major  of  a  Regiment,  the  next  officer  to 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  and 
draw  up  the  men,  &c. — Major  of  a  Brigade,  either  of 
horse  or  foot,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  brigadier  to  assist 
him  in  the  business  of  his  brigade. — Major  of  a  toivn,  the 
third  officer  of  a  garrison,  and  next  to  the  deputy-go- 
vernor.— Aid-Major,  one  who  is  appointed  to  act  on  sundry 
occasions,  as  major. 

Major  is  also  the  name  for  other  ranks  inferior  to  the  above, 
as — Serjeant-]Slajor,  a  non-commissioned  officer  subordi- 
nate to  the  adjutant. — Drum-Major,  the  first  drummer  in 
the  regiment,  who  has  the  same  authority  over  the  drum- 
mers as  the  corporal  has  over  his  squad. — Ffe  Major,  he 
who  plays  the  best  on  the  fife,  and  has  the  same  authority 
over  the  fifers  as  the  drum-major  has  over  the  drummers. 

MAJOR  {Miis.)  and  Minor,  are  spoken  of  the  concords 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  semitone. 

Major  {Logic.)  that  term  in  a  proposition  is  called  the  major 
which  expresses  the  predicate,  in  distinction  from  the 
minor  term,  which  is  the  subject ;  as  "  Man  is  an  animal :" 
man  is  the  minor,  and  animal,  the  predicate,  is  the  major. 
In  a  syllogism,  the  major  proposition  is  that  premise  in 
which  the  middle  term  is  compared  with  the  major ;  and 
the  minor  proposition,  that  in  which  it  is  compared  with 
the  minor,  [vide  Logic'] 
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MAJORA'NA  {Bot.)  the  Origanum  majorana  of  Linnaeus. 

MAJO'RITY  {Law)  1.  The  state  of  being  of  full  age.  2,  A 
superiority  of  voices  either  for  or  against  any  question, 

MAISON  de  Dieu  {Law)  an  hospital  for  sick  persons. 
39£fe.  c.  5. 

MAISU'RA  {Archceol.)  a  house,  or  mansion. 

MA'JUS  Jus  {Law)  a  writ  of  proceeding  in  some  customary 
manor  for  the  trial  of  right  to  land,  &c. 

MAIZE  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  Indian  wheat. 

MA'KE-HAWK  {Falcon.)  an  old  stanch  hawk,  who,  being 
used  to  fly,  is  fit  to  instruct  a  young  one. 

TO  MAKE  {Mar.)  a  term  variously  used  in  sea  phrases;  as 
"  To  make  land,"  to  discover  it  at  a  distance.  "  To  make 
sail,"  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sail.  "  To  makev/aier,"  to 
leak.  "  To  make  foul  water,"  to  render  the  water  muddy 
by  coming  near  the  bottom  with  the  keel  of  the  ship. 

TO  Make  {Laiv)  to  perform,  or  execute,  as  "  To  make  his 
law,"  i.  e.  to  perform  that  law  which  a  man  has  formally 
bound  himself  to,  or  to  clear  himself  of  an  action  com- 
menced against  him  by  his  oath  and  the  oath  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Old.  Nat.  Brev.  161  ;  Kitchen.  192.  "  To  make 
services  and  customs,"  i.  e.  to  perform  them.  Old.  Nat. 
Brev.  14. 

MA'KING-IRON  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  chisel  used  by  calkers 

for  driving  oakum  into  the  seams  of  ships. 
MALA  {Archceol.)  a  mail,  or  postmail ;  a  bag  to  carry 

letters,  &c. 

MALA-ARMENIACA  {Bot.)  the  Prunns  armeniaca  of 
Linnaeus. — Mala  gcensia,  the  Averrhoa  carambola. — Mala 
insana,  the  Solaniim  Melonge^ia. 

MA'LABAR-NIGHTSHADE  {Bot.)  the  Basella  of  Linnseus. 
— Malabar-Nut,  the  Jusiicia  adhatoda. 

MALABA'THRI  oleum  {Nat.)  Oil  of  Cassia  lignea. 

MALABATHRFNUM  {Med.)  /<,«:;i=«^«J«p»ov,  ointment  of  Ma- 
labathrura.    Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  76. 

MA-LAB  A'THRUM  {Bot.)  ,«,«A«/3«j!p8!>,  the  leaf  of  the  In- 
dian spikenard.  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  11,  It  is  now  called  the 
leaf  of  the  Laurus  cassia. 

MALA'CCA  PELA  {Bot.)  the  Psidium  pomferum  of  Lin- 
naeus.— Malacca  scambit,  a  species  of  the  Eugenia. 

MA'LACHITE  {Met.)  a  sort  of  copper,  the  Cuprum  cerugo 
of  Linnaeus. 

MALACHODE'NDRUM  (Soi.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16 
Monadelphia,  Order  8  Folyandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five — Stam.  f  laments  numerous ;  anthers  kidney- 
form. —  PisT.  germ  pear-shaped;  sti/les  five;  stigmas 
globular. — Per.  capsules  five;  seed  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  the  Malachodendrum  corchoroi- 
des,  Stewartia,  seu  Sida. — Malachodendrum  ovatum,  &c. 
MALA'CHOLITE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  vitreous  green  stone 
of  the  shorl  kind,  found  on  the  island  of  Sky  in  Scotland. 
MA'LACHRA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mona- 
delphia, Order  8  Polyandria. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.  common.  —  Cor.  proper  

AM.  filaments  many;  anthers  kidney-form.  —  PiST. 
germs  orbicular  ;  .•style  cylfndric  ;  stigma  globular. — Per. 
capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Malachra  capitata,  Sida, 
seu  Malva,  Heart-leaved  Malachra. — Malachra  radiaia, 
seu  Alcea.  &c. 
MALA'CIA  '{Med.)  vide  Pica. 

MALACODE'RMOS  {Anat.)  from  soft,  an^  ^fwa, 

the  skin  ;  an  epithet  for  such  animals  as  have  a  soft  skin. 
MALACO'STEON   {Med.)  from  soft,  and  iHo, 

a  bone ;  softness  of  the  bones. 
MALA'CTICA  {Med.)  f/jxXxKrum,  from  yjuXxa-a-i',  to  soften  ; 

emollient  medicines. 
MAL-AUMINISTRA'TION  {Polit.)  misdemeanor  in  public 

employments,  or  a  bad  management  of  public  concerns. 
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—Mal-content,  one  who  is  ill-affected  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment, or  ruling  power. 

MALA'GMA  (Med.)  /jtiuXeiyfAit,  a  fomentation,  or  poultice. 

MALAGRE'TA  (Bot.)  Grains  of  Paradise. 

MALA'MIRIS  (Bot.)  the  Piper  Malamiris  of  Linnaeus. 

MALA-KU'A  [Bot.)  the  Kempferia  rotunda  of  Linnasus. 

MALA'NDER  {Vet.)  or  Mallender,  a  disease  in  the  forelegs 
of  horses. 

MALANDRINUS  (Archceol)  a  thief.    Walsing.  388. 

MALA'RUM  Ossa  (Anal.)  the  Clieek-bones. 

MA'LATES  (Ckem.)  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
malic  acid,  or  the  acid  of  apples,  with  different  bases ;  as 
the  malate  of  lime,  the  malate  of  copper^  the  malate  of 
magnesia,  S^c. 

MALAXA'TION  {Med.)  the  working  of  ingredients  into  a 

mass  for  pills,  or  plaisters. 
MALA'XIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynandria, 

Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cov.. petals  five. — Stam. 
filaments  none  ;  anthers  two.  —  Pist.  germs  inferior ; 
sti/le  short ;  stigma  near  the  anthers. — Per.  capsule  ob- 
long ;  seeds  minute. 
Species.  The  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  as  the  Ma- 
laxis  spicata,  et  umbellifera. 
MALAZISSA'TUS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  those  whose 

testes  have  not  descended  into  the  scrotum. 
MA'LBERGE  {Archceol.)  a  hill  where  the  people  assembled 

at  a  court  like  our  assizes. 
MALBROU'CK  {Zool.)  a  sort  of  monkey  with  a  bushy  tail. 
MA'LE  {Anat.)  fjiJix,M,  another  word  for  armpit. 
Male  (Mech.)  which  properly  applies  to  the  sex  of  animate 
objects  ;  is  likewise  employed  as  an  epithet  for  the  screw 
which  has  the  spli-al  thread  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder, 
or  has  a  spiral  thread  which  Is  convex,  in  distinction  from 
the  female  screw,    [vide  Mechanics] 
MALE  BALSAM  APPLE  {Bot.)  the  Momordica  balsimado 
of  Linnaeus. 

Male  is  also  an  epithet  for  a  flower  or  plant ;  Jlos  mascidus,  a 
flower  that  bears  stamens  only,  without  pistils,  or  at  least 
.wanting  the  stigma;  planta  mas,  a  plant  producing  only 
male  flowers. 

MALECRE'DITUS  {Laic)  one  in  bad  credit,  or  not  to  be 
trusted.    Flet.  1.  1,  c.  38. 

MALEDI'CTION  {Ecc.)  a  curse  which  was  anciently  an- 
nexed to  the  donation  of  lands  made  to  churches  and  re- 
ligious houses,  against  those  who  should  violate  their  rights. 

MA'LETENT  {Law)  a  toll  of  40s.  anciently  paid  for  every 
sack  of  wool.    Stat.  25  Ed.  1,  c.  7. 

MALE'TTA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Acrosticum  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'LI  FOLIO  (Bot.)  the  Mamea  croton  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'LIC  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  apples,  by  satu- 
rating the  juice  with  alkali,  and  pouring  in  the  acetous  so- 
lution of  lead  until  It  occasions  no  more  precipitate. 

IMA'LICE  {Laixi)  a  formal  design  of  doing  mischief,  in  dis- 
tinction from  hatred.    2  Inst.  42. 

MALICO'RIUM  {Bot.)  the  peel  of  the  pomegranate. 

MALl'GNANT  Disease  {Med.)  tliat  which  rages  more  ve- 
hemently, and  continues  longer  than  its  nature  usually 
permits  it  to  do. 

MALIGNA'RE  {Archceol.)  to  slander. 

MA'LKIN  {Mech.)  a  sort  of  mop  or  broom  for  sweeping  out 
an  oven. 

MALL  {Sport.)  or  pall-mall,  from  pellere  malleo,  to  drive 
with  a  mall ;  a  game  of  driving  a  wooden  ball  with  a 
nialiet,  so  as  to  make  it  run  through  an  arch  at  the  end  of 
an  alley. 

MALLA'-HO'LLA  {Bot.)  the  Olax  zeylanica  of  Llnnseus. 
MALL  AM  TO'DDALI  {Bot.)  a  tree  of  Malabar,  the  root, 

bark,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  which  are  esteemed  efficacious 

against  the  epilepsy.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
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MA'LLARD  {Zool)  a  wild  drake. 

MALLEABI'LITY  {Met.)  the  property  of  a  solid  ductile 
body,  that  it  may  be  beaten,  forged,  and  extended  under 
the  hammer,  without  breaking.  It  Is  one  of  the  properties 
which  distinguishes  metals  from  other  bodies. 

MA'LLEAMOTHE  {Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Malabar,  the  leaves 
of  which,  boiled  in  palm  oil,  cure  the  impetigo. 

MA'LLEI  rtn^enor  {Anat.)  or  externiis,  the  Laxator  tympmi. 
— Mallei  internus,  the  Tensor  tympani. 

MA'LLEOLUS  {Anat.)  a  diminutive  of  malleus,  a  mallet, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  in  form  ;  the  ancle-bone,  or 
inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  called  In  Greek 
or  a-ipvpov.    Gal.  de  Oss.  c.  22 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

MA'LLET  {Her.)  a  sort  of  wooden  hammer 
which  Is  borne  in  coat  armour,  as  In  the  an- 
nexed figure.  "  He  beareth  gules  between 
three  mallets,  or. 

MALLEUS  {Anat.)  (r<pvfx,  a  hammer,  so  called 
from  its  form ;  a  long  bone  with  a  large  head, 
small  neck,  and  three  apophyses,  the  largest  of 
which  is  called  the  handle. 

MALLOCO'CCA  {Bot.)  the  Grexvia  mallococca  of  Linnseus. 

MA'LLOW  {Bot.)  the  Malva  of  Linnaeus.— Jew's-Mallow, 
the  Corchorus  clitorius. — Marsh  Mallow,  the  Althcsa  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual. — Indian  Mallow,  the  Sida  asiatica. — Ve- 
nice Mallow,  the  Hibiscus,  an  annual. 

MA'LMSEY  {(^m.)  a  luscious  sort  of  white  wine,  prepared 
from  dried  grapes. 

MALO-AFFl'NIS  {Bot.)  the  Psidium  pyriferum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MALOCO'CCA  {Bot.)  vide  Mollococca. 
MALO-GRANA'TUM  {Bot.)  the  pomegranate. 
MA'LOPE  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  8  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double. — Cor.  petals 
five.  —  Stam.  filaments  many;  anthers  kidney-form. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish ;  style  simple ;  stigmas  majay.  — 
Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Malope  ma- 
locoides,  Malva,  seu  Alcea. — Malope  parvifiora,  &c. 
MALPI'GHIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria,. 

Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.    C At.  perianth  five-Xeavedi. — Con. petals 
five. — Stam. filaments  ten  ;  anthers  cordate. — Pist.  germ 
roundish;  styles  three;  stigmas  hlnnt. — Per.  berry  glo- 
bular ;  seeds  three. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Mal- 
pighia  glabra,  seu  Cerasus,  Smooth-leaved  Barbadoes 
Cherry. — Malpighi  aureus,  seu  Mespilus,  Stinking  Bar- 
badoes Cherry. — Malpighia  coriacea,  seu  TilcB  qffinis,  &c. 
MALT  {Husband.)  a  process  of  soaking  and  drying  barley, 
so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  brewing.    Any  quantity  wetted  in 
a  cistern,  and  then  laid  on  the  floor  in  an  even  layer,  is 
termed  a  Couch  ;  and  the  sprout  which  issues  from  one  end 
of  the  barley  in  its  wet  state  is  called  the  Come  .*  the  pro- 
cess of  drying  it  in  a  kiln  is  called  Kiln-drying,  and  the 
dust  which  arises  from  the  dried  Come  is  called  Malt- 
dust. 

MALT-MU'LNA  {Archceol.)  a  quern,  or  malt-milk. 
MALT-SHO'T  {Law)  a  certain  duty  paid  in  ancient  times 

for  making  malt. 
M  A'LT-WORM  {Ent.)  an  insect  that  infests  malt. 
Malt-worm  ( Vet.)  or  malt-long,  a  cancerous  sore  about  the 

hoofs  of  a  horse. 
MALTA,  Cross  of  {Her.)  the  cross  worn  by  the 

Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  Is  a 

cross  of  eight  points,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
MA'LTH A  {Med.)  from  y,ctXxtr<rs>,  to  soften;  a 

medicine  tempered  and  softened  with  wax. 
Maltha  {Chem.)  vide  Naphtha. 
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MALTHA'CTICA  {Med.)  from  {^uPiia-a-a,  to  soften;  emol- 
lient medicines. 

MA'LVA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  8  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  double.— CoR.  petals 
five. — ^TAU. filaments  numerous;  anthers  kidney-form. 
— PiST.  germ  orbicular;  style  short;  stigmas  many. — 
Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species,  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Malva 
spicata,  seu  Althcea,  Spiked  Mallow. — Malva  peruviana, 
Peruvian  Mallow. — Malva  americana,  American  Mallow. 
—Malva  lactea,  Panicled  Malva. — Malva  capensis,Goose- 
berry-leaved,  or  Cape  Mallow,  &c. ;  but  the — Malva  to- 
mentosa,  Downy-leaved  Mallow. — Malva  scoparia,  Small 
Yellow-flowered  Upright  Mallow,  Sec.  are  perennials. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin,; 
Ger.  Herb,;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn, 
Inst. 

Malva  is  also  the  Malachia  capitata  of  Linnaeus. — Malva 
arhorea,  the  Hibiscus  mutabilis. — Malva  rosea,  the  Hibiscus 
muiahilis. 

MALVA'DA  [Com.)  a  small  Spanish  coin,  thirteen  of  which 
make  an  English  farthing. 

MALVA'SIA  (Husband.)  Malmsey. 

MALVARI'SCUS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hibiscus. 

MALVEI'LLES  (Archceol.)  misdemeanors,  or  malpractices. 

MALVEI'SA  (Archceol.)  a  warlike  engine  that  was  used  to 
batter  down  walls. 

MA'LVEIS  procurers  (Law)  such  as  used  to  pack  juries. 

MALVERSATION  (Law)  misbehaviour  in  an  office,  em- 
ploy, or  commission,  as  breach  of  trust,  extortion,  mean 
artifices,  &c. 

MA'LUM  in  se  (Law)  an  offence  at  Common  Law,  in  dis- 
tinction from  malum  prohibitum,  such  as  playing  at  unlawful 
games,  &c.  which  are  only  7nala  prohibita  to  some  persons, 
and  under  certain  circumstances. 

Malum  mortuum  (Med.)  a  malignant  species  of  lepra,  or 
scabies,  so  called  because  it  makes  the  body,  as  it  were, 
black  and  livid. 

Malum  is  also  the  name  for  the  Procidentia  oculi,  a  disease 
in  which  the  eye  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  eye-lids. 

MA'LUS  (Bot.)  the  Pyrus  malus,  sorbus,  et  sylvestris,  &c.  of 
Linnaeus. — Malus  americana,  the  Hippomane  manicella. — 
Malus  armeniaca,  the  Prunus  ajineniaca. — Malus  aurantia, 
the  Citrus  medica. — Malus  coronaria,  the  Pyrus  coronaria. 
— Malus  cotonea,  the  Pyrus  cydonia. — Malus  indica,  the 
miairvnus  jujuba. — Malus  simonia,  the  Citrus  medica. — 
Malus  medica,  the  Citrus  medica. — Malus  persica,  the 
Mammea  americana. — Malus  punica,  the  Punica  granatum. 

MA'MALUKES  (Mil.)  or  Mamlouks,  a  sort  of  Turkish  sol- 
diers raised  from  the  Circassian  slaves  who  had  been  trained 
to  military  exercise. 

MA'iMAY  (Bot.)  the  Mamea  americana  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'MMILL^  (Anat.)  the  breasts  of  men. 

MAMI'RA  (Bot.)  a  root  of  a  detergent  quality.  Paul. 
JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

MAMMA  (Anat.)  the  breast. 

MAMMALIA  (ZooL)  the  First  Class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system,  comprehending  such  as  suckle  their  young 
by  means  of  lactiferous  teats.  This  Class  is  subdivided 
into  seven  Orders,  namely — Primates,  which  have  four  fore- 
teeth cutting. — Bruta,  which  have  no  foreteeth  in  either 
jaw. — Ferce,  which  have  their  foreteeth  conic— G//res, 
whicli  have  two  foreteeth  cutting,  and  no  tusks. — Pecora, 
which  have  no  upper  foreteeth,  and  four  stomachs. — Belluce, 
which  have  their  foreteeth  obtuse;  feet  hoofed;  motion 
heavy. — CetcB,  which  have  pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet. 

MAMMA'RIA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Mollusca,  having  a  smooth  body,  without 
cirri  or  rays ;  aperture  single. 


MA'xMMARY  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
breasts,  as  the  mammary  arteries,  veins,  d:c.  which  pass 
through  the  muscles  and  glands  of  the  breasts. 

MAMME'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  j^erianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
four. — Stam, filaments  numerous  ;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 
genn  roundish  ;  style  cylindric  ;  stigma  capitate. — Per. 
capsule  roundish ;  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Mammea 
americana,  Mamti,  Mamay,  seu  Malus  persica,  American 
Mammea.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.; 
Raii  Hist. 

Mammea  is  also  the  Barringtonia  Mammea  of  Linnaeus, 

MAMMELO'N  (Mech.)  French  for  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood 
made  round,  after  the  manner  of  a  nipple,  to  move  in  a 
socket  or  cavity. 

MAMMIFORM  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  certain  processes  at 
the  back  part  of  the  scuH. 

MAMMOO'DA  (Com.)  an  Indian  coin,  equal  in  value  to  a 
shilling  sterling. 

MAN  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ship,  as  a  man  of  iwr, 
a  merchantman,  &c. 

TO  Man  (?ilar.)  to  place  a  given  number  in  a  certain  station 
for  a  particular  service ;  as  "  To  man  a  prize,"  to  supply 
it  with  the  men  necessary  for  its  navigation.  "  To  man 
ship,"  to  range  the  seamen  on  the  yards  and  rigging,  in 
readiness  to  give  three  cheers  as  a  salute.  "  Man  the  cap- 
stan !  "  the  order  to  place  the  men  to  the  bars,  in  readi- 
ness to  heave  round  the  capstan.  "  Man  the  topsail 
sheets  !"  an  order  to  let  the  men  lay  hold  of,  and  be  ready 
to  pull  up,  the  topsail  sheets.  "  Man  the  yards !  "  an 
order  for  the  men  to  go  up  the  yards  to  reef  or  furl  the 
sails. 

TO  Man  a  hawk  (Falcon,)  to  make  it  tame  and  tractable. 
MAN-OF-WAR-BI'RD  (Orn.)  another  name  for  the  Alba- 
tross. 

MANABE'A  (BoL)  a  species  of  the  Agaphila. 
MA'NACA  (Bot.)  a  Brasilian  bacciferous  shrub.    Raii  Hist. 
Plant. 

MA'NACLE  (Mech.)  hand-fetters,  or  cuffs  to  bind  tl>e 
hands. 

MANA'CUS  circulus  (Dial.)  the  circle  on  a  dial  that  shows 

the  month.    Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  9. 
MANAGE  (Man.)  vide  Manege. 

MANA'GIUM  (Archceol.)  a  mansion  or  dwelling-house. 
MA'NAKIN  (Orn.)  a  bird,  the  Pipra  of  Linnaeus,  the  size 

of  a  small  pigeon,  which  inhabits  the  rocky  parts  of  South 

Amei'ica, 

MANA'LIS  lapis  (Ant.)  a  stone  whereout  flowed  a  fountain 
or  spring ;  so  called  from  mano,  to  flow.  Fest.  de  Verb, 
Signif. 

MANBOTE  (Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  man,  and  bote,  a 

recompence ;  a  compensation  for  killing  a  man.  Hovedon. 

Annal,  Part.  Post. 
MA'NCA  (Numis,)  a  square  piece  of  gold  among  the  Saxons, 

valued  at  thirty  pence.    Leg,  H.  1,  apud  Brompton. 
MANCANI'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Hippomane  spinosa  of  Linnaeus. 
MANCH  of  gold  (Ant.)  equal  to  100  shekels,  or  75/.  sterhng. 

— Manch  of  silver,  equal  to  sixty  shekels,  or  11.  lOs. 
MANCHE  (//er. )  oxmaunche,  an 

old-fashioned  sleeve,  with  long 

hangers  to  it,  as  in  the  annexed 

figures. 

M  A'NCHE-PRESENT  (Archceol.) 
a  present  from  the  donor's  own 
hand. 

MANCHE'T  (ArchcBol)  a  fine  sort  of  bread. 
MANCIPA'TIO  (Ant.)  the  giving  up  a  thing,  or  the  manner 
of  selling  a  thing  before  witnesses,  by  seisin  and  delivery, 
z  2 
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with  sundry  solemnities  and  ceremonies  for  assurance  of  the 

bargain  and  sale.    Cic.  de  Offic.  1. 3,  c.  16. 
MA'NCIPLE  {ArchcEol.)  manceps,  a  clerk  of  the  kitchen; 

one  who  bought  victuals  or  provisions  for  a  college. 
MA'NCORON  {Nat.)  a  sort  of  concreted  honey.  Oribas. 

Med.  Coll.  ].  11. 
MANCURA'NA  [Bot.)  Marjoram. 

MANCU'SA  (Nicm.)  an  ancient  coin,  valued  at  about  a  mark 
in  silver. 

MANDA'MUS  {Laxv)  a  prerogative  writ,  or  a  command  is- 
suing in  the  King's  name  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  directed  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  inferior  court 
of  judicature,  requiring  them  to  do  some  particular  thing 
specified,  as  to  compel  the  admission  or  restitution  to  an 
office,  the  holding  of  a  court,  &c.  F,  N.  B.  561;  Reg. 
Jud.  295. 

MANDARI'N  {PoUt.)  a  Chinese  nobleman. 

MANDARU'  (Bot.)  the  Banlwiia  purpurea  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'NDATORY  [Laxu)  he  to  whom  a  charge  is  given;  also 
he  who  attains  a  benefice  by  a  mandamus. 

MA'NDATE  {Laiv)  a  judicial  command  of  the  king  and  his 
justices  to  have  any  thing  done  for  the  furtherance  of  jus- 
tice.— De  mnndato  panes,  loaves  of  bread  given  to  the  poor 
on  Maunday  Thursday. 

M A'NDERIL  (Mec/j.)  a  sort  of  wooden  pulley  belonging  to 
a  turner's  lathe. 

MA'NDIBLE  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  jaw. 

MA'NDIBLES  (Orn.)  the  two  pieces  composing  the  bills  of 
birds,    [vide  Ornitliology'] 

MANDI'BULAR  muscles  {Anat.)  muscles  belonging  to  the 
lower  jaw. 

MA'NDiL  {Cus)  a  kind  of  cap  or  turban  worn  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

MANDI'LION  {Mil.)  in  Italian  waH^/iV/Zowe,  a  soldier's  coat, 
or  loose  garment.  Mandilion  in  the  French  signifies  afoot- 
man's  great  coat. 

MA'NDRA  [Ant.)  1 .  A  team  of  horses,  or  other  draught  cattle. 
Juv.  Sat.  3,  v.  237. 

 stantis  convicia  mandra: 

Eripiunt  somnum  Druso. 

2.  A  shed  or  stable  for  cattle.    Mart.  1.  5,  epig.  23  ;  He- 

sycJdus. 

MANDRA'GORA  {Bot.)  the  Atropa  mandragora  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MANOR AGORI'TES  {Med.)  ;*«v^p:«v<.p<V»)?,  mandrake  wine; 
an  infusion  of  the  male  mandrake  root  in  wine,  which  re- 
moves pain.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  81. 

MANDRAKE  {Bot.)  the  Atropa  mandragora  of  Linnaeus, 
a  plant  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  human  form. 

MA'NDKIL  {Mech.)  an  iron  spindle  belonging  to  a  screw- 
cut  box  at  one  end,  to  screw  in  the  chock  which  confines 
the  work. 

MANDvSIA'DI  {Bot.)  an  Indian,  siliquous  or  pod-bearing  tree. 

Rail  Hist.  Plant. 
MANDU'BI  (Bot.)  the  Glycene  subterranea  of  Linnaeus. 
MANDUCATO'RES  (Anat.)  muscles  used  in  mastication. 
MANDU'CI  (Ant.)  hideous  figures  introduced  at  the  public 

representations  of  the  Romans,  which  served  as  bugbears. 

Plant.  Rud.  act.  2,  seen.  6;  Fest.de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Scalig. 

Conject.  in  Varron.  p.  151. 
MA'NDY  Thursday  {Ecc.)  or  Maundy  Thursday,  i.e.  dies 

mandati,  the  Thursday  immediately  preceding  Easter,  so 

called  from  our  Saviour's  charge  to  his  disciples  to  celebrate 

his  supper. 

MA'NE-SHEET  {Man.)  a  sort  of  covering  for  the  upper 

part  of  a  horse's  head. 
MA'NED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  horses,  lions,  tigers,  &c. 

whose  manes  are  of  a  different  tincture  in  coat  armour 

from  the  body. 


INIANE'NTES  (Lato)  another  word  for  tenentes,  or  tenants. 

MANE'GE  (Man.)  or  Manage,  a  riding  school,  and  also  the 
art  of  horsemanship,  comprehending  the  management  both 
of  the  horse  and  the  rider.  A  horse  is  said  to  manege  when 
he  works  upon  volts  and  airs. — The  high  Manege,  the  high 
or  raised  airs  which  are  proper  for  leaping  horses. — The 
Manege  for  a  troop  horse  is  a  gallop  of  unequal  swift- 
ness. 

MA'NEQUIN  (Paint.)  a  little  statue  or  model  usually  made 
of  wood  or  wax,  the  junctures  whereof  are  so  contrived 
that  it  may  be  put  into  anv  attitude  at  pleasure. 

MANETH  (Ant.)  nja,  a  weight  or  sum  of  money  among 
the  Jews,  containing  100  shekels  in  gold,  in  value  about 
75/.;  in  silver,  75  shekels,  or  11.  lOs. 

MANE'TTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  eight-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one. — Stam.  Jilaments  four ;  anthers  lineax: — Fist. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 
turbinate ;  seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Manettia  acclinata,  an  an- 
nual ;  and  the  Manettia  lygistrim  petesia,  seu  Lygistritm, 
a  shrub. 

MA'NGA  {Bot.)  or  Mangor,  the  Mangifera  indica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MA'NGALIS  (Com.)  a  small  Indian  weight  of  nearly  five 
grains,  serving  to  weigh  diamonds  only. 

MANGANE'SE  (Min.)  Magnesia,  or  Magnesium,  a  fossil 
metallic  ferruginous  substance,  resembling  antimony,  in  its 
shining  colour  and  very  brittle.  It  is  used  in  making  and 
purifying  of  glass,  whence  it  was  called  soap  of  glass.  The 
ores  of  manganese  are  distinguished  into  the  grey  oxide  of 
manganese,  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  reddish  xvhite 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  carbonate  of  manganese. 

Manganese,  Salts  of  (Chem.)  Manganese  is  the  base  of 
several  salts,  formed  by  the  combination  of  different  acids, 
as  the  acetate  of  manganese,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
manganese  with  acetic  acid  ;  the  nitrate  of  manganese,  by 
the  combination  of  nitric  acid,  with  manganese,  &c. 

MA'NGE  (Vet.)  a  cutaneous  disease  incident  to  domestic 
animals  attended  with  eruptions  and  loss  of  hair. 

MA'NGEL  Wurzel  (Bot.)  a  species  of  beet  root,  so  called 
in  the  German,  signifying  "  Root  of  scarcit}  ,"  because  it 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread  in  times  of  scarcity. 

MA'NGELIN  (Com.)  a  small  diamond  weight,  weighing  one 
carat,  and  three-fourths,  that  is,  seven  grains. 

MA'NGER  {Man.)  a  sort  of  trough  out  of  which  horses 
eat  their  corn. 

Manger  {Mar.)  a  circular  piece  made  with  planks,  fastened 
on  the  deck,  right  under  the  hawses,  to  receive  the  sea- 
water  that  beats  in  at  the  hawses. 

MA'NGHAS  (Bot.)  the  Cerbera  manghas  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'NGHOS  (Bot.)  the  Mangifera  indica  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'NGLE  (Bot.)  the  Rhizopliora  inangle  of  Linnaeus. 

MANGI'FERA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  Cor. 

petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  subcordate. 

— PiST.  germ  roundish ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple* — 

Per.  drupe  kidney-form  ;  seeds  kernel  oblong. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Mangifera  indiea. 

Manga,  Persica,  Amygdalum,  seu  Amba,  Mango  Tree. 

Mangifera  pinnata.  Wing-leaved   Mango  Tree,  &c. 

Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Raii  Hist. 
MA'NGO  (Ant.)  a  slave  dealer  who  practised  all  sorts  of 
arts  to  set  off  the  slaves  whom  he  had  to  dispose  of.  Senec. 
de  Benef.  1.  4,  c.  13 ;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  26;  Qiiintil.  1.  2,  c.  16; 
Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  69 ;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom,  apud  Grav,  Thes. 
Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  ii.  p.  84-9.  ■ 
MA'NGON  {ArchcEol.)  \ide  Mangonel.  ■ 
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MANGONA'RE  (Archcsol.)  to  buy  in  the  market.  Leg. 

Ethelred.  c.  24-. 
MA'NGONEL  {Archceol.)  or  mangon,  an  engine  anciently 

used  for  the  casting  of  stones. 
MANGO'STANAL  (Bot.)  an  Indian  fruit  of  the  size  of  a 

small  orange. 

MANGOU'RS  {Com.)  a  small  coin  current  in  Egypt, 
MANGROVE  Grape  Tree  {Bot)  the  Coccolota  uvifera  of 
Linnaeus. 

MA'iNIA  kua  {Bot.)  the  Curcuma  of  Linnaeus. — Mania  ku- 
rini,  the  Justicia.  —  Mania  pameran,  the  Myctanthes 
arbor. 

Mania  {Med.)  fjijctnu,  from  fjijinmi/jon,  to  rage,  madness ;  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Neuroses, 
Order  Vesanice. 

MANIANE'LLA  kua  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Curcuma  of 
Linnaeus. 

MA'NICA  Hippocratis  {Chem.)  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
woollen  sack  or  bag,  with  which  wines,  medicines,  &c.  are 
strained. 

MANICHEE'S  {Ecc.)  a  sort  of  heretics  who  held  that 
Manes  was  the  comforter  whom  our  Saviour  promised  to 
send  ;  and  that  there  were  two  principles,  the  one  good 
and  the  other  bad.  <S.  Epiphan.  Hares.  6 ;  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccles.  1.  7,  c.  31  ;  S.  August,  de  Hceres.  46,  &c.;  Socrat. 
Hist.  Eccles.  1.  7,  c.  33. 

MANICHORD  {Mus.)  a  sort  of  instrument,  in  the  form  of 
a  spinnet,  which  was  formerly  used  in  nunneries. 

MA'NIFEST  {Com.)  a  draught  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  show- 
ing what  is  due  to  the  master  for  freight. 

MANIFE'STO  {Polit.)  the  declaration  made  by  a  prince, 
containing  his  reasons  for  entering  into  any  war. 

MANI'GLIONS  {Gunn.)  two  handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance. 

MA'NIHOT  {Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  manihot  of  Linnaeus. 
MANl'LLE  {Com.)  a  large  brass  ring  like  a  bracelet,  given 

in  exchange,  on  the  African  coast,  for  slaves. 
MA'NIOC  {Bot.)  the  Japopka  manioc  of  Linnsaus. 
MANIO'DES  (Med.)  f^^ccna^^^c,  a  violent  kind  of  delirium. 
MANIPULA'RIUS  {Anl.)  one  who  commanded  a  mani- 

pulus.    [vide  Manipidus^ 
MANI'PULUS  {Ant.)  mx,o<;,  a  band  or  company  of  soldiers 

under  one  captain.   A  cohort  was  divided  into  three  mani- 

puli,  and  each  manipulus  into  two  centuries. 

Ovid.  Fast,  1.  3,  v.  118. 

Pertica  suspenses  portabat  longa  maniplos: 
Unde  mardplaris  nomina  miles  habet. 

Lice.  1.  1,  v.  296. 

Convocat  armatos  extemplo  ad  signa  maniplos. 

Liv-  1.  1,  c.  52;  Plut.  in  Rom.;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Orig. 
Gent.  Rom. 

MA'NIS  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia,  Order 
Bruta,  having  no  teeth,  a  round  extensile  tongue,  a  mouth 
narrowed  into  a  snout,  and  a  body  covered  above  with 
moveable  bony  scales. 

MANISU'RUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Poly- 
gamia.  Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  one-flowered. — Cq-r, glume 
two-valved. — Stam.  filaments  three ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germ  ovate;  styles  two;  stigmas  oblong. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  single. 
Species.    The  species  are  the — Manisurus  myurus,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. — Manisuriis  granularis,  Cenchrus, 
seu  Gramen,  native  of  Jamaica,  &c. 
MA'NNA  {Bibl.)  {d,  what,  i.  e.  (d  in,  what  is  this  ?  a  deli- 
cious food  which  distilled  from  heaven  for  the  support  of 
the  Israelites. 

Manna  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  honey  dew,  gathered  in  great  plenty 
on  Mount  Libanus,  which  Celsus  calh  Ros  Syriacus.  PUn. 


I.  12,  c.  15;  Cel.  1.  13,  c.  46. — Manna,  the  Fraxinus  ro- 

tundifolia  of  Linnaeus. — Manna  Pear,  a  sort  of  pear  which 

ripens  in  December. 
MANNA'SSY  {Ich.)  a  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  West  Indies, 

which  is  said  to  resemble  a  cow. 
MA'NNER  {Lavi)  from  the  French  manier,  and  the  Latin 

manu  tractare.    "  To  be  taken  with  the  manner,'"  is  when 

a  thief  is  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  about  him. 
Manner  {Paint.)  the  mode  of  execution  which  is  peculiar 

to  every  artist. 
MA'NNING  {Archceol.)  the  day's  work  of  a  man. 
Manning  {Mar.)  the  furnishing  a  ship  with  her  complement 

of  men. 

MANNI'RE  {Laixj)  to  cite  any  one  to  appear  in  court. 
Leg.  H.l,  c.  10. 

MA'NNOPERS  {Archceol.)  goods  taken  in  the  hands  of  a 
thief  when  apprehended. 

MA'NNUS  (Archceol.)  a  pad  or  saddle  horse. 

MANO'BI  {Bot.)  the  Glycine  of  Linn^us. 

MA'NOR  {Law)  from  the  French  memoir,  a  habitation,  and 
the  Latin  manere,  to  abide,  because  the  lord  usually  resided 
there;  or  manerium,  quasi,  manurium,  from  manus,  a  hand, 
because  handy  work  was  done  there  ;  a  noble  sort  of  fee 
anciently  granted  to  barons  by  whom  it  was  let  out  to 
tenants  for  certain  services  to  be  performed,  and  part  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  lord's  family,  with  jurisdiction 
over  his  tenants  for  their  farms.  Those  parcels  which 
were  granted  out  to  tenants  were  called  tenementales,  aiul 
those  reserved  for  the  lord's  use  dominicales.  The  whole 
was  anciently  called  a  Lordship,  or  Barony,  whence  the 
term  a  court  baron.  Bract.  1.  4,  c.  31  ;  Hornets  Mirror 
of  Just.  1.  1,  de  Roy.  Alfred.;  Kitch.  4;  Co.  Lit.  58,  &c. 
— Manor  in  Gross,  the  right  and  interest  of  a  Court 
Baron,  with  the  perquisites  belonging  thereto.  This  may 
be  vested  in  one  person,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  land  con- 
tained therein  is  in  the  hands  of  others. 

MANQUE'LLER  {Archceol.)  a  man  slayer. 

MANSA'NA  {Bot.)  the  Rhamnus  jujuba  of  Linnaeus. 

MANSE  {Archceol.)  Mansa,  a  habitation,  farm,  or  land  ; 
also  a  parsonage  or  vicarage  house  for  the  incumbent  to 
live  in. 

MA'NSER  (Archceol.)  a  bastard. 

MA'N'S-FENNY  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  falcon  tribe  which  in- 
habits the  West  Indies,  the  Falco  antillarum  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system. 

MA'NSIO  (Ant.)  1.  An  inn  or  place  of  entertainment 
on  the  road.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  10,  ep.  14;  Lamprid. 
in  Alex.  Sever,  c.  47 ;  Constantin.  1,9;  de  Annon.  et 
tribut. ;  Veget.  I.  3,  c.  19;  Panciroll.  Notit.  dignit.  Imp. 
Orient,  c.  6;  Salmas.  Exercitat.;  Plin.ip.35l.  2.  A  day's 
journey.  Plin.  1.  12,  c.  14;  Justin.  1.  13,  c.  8  ;  Herodian. 
1.  8,  c.  5. 

MA'NSION  {Laixi)  the  lord  of  ihe  manor's  chief  dwelling 
house  within  his  fee,  otherwise  called  the  capital  mes- 
suage. 

MA'NSLAUGHTER  (Laxxi)  vide  Homicide. 

MANSO'RII  {Anat.)  ihe  same  as  Masseters. 

MA'NSUM  capitate  {Archceol.)  the  chief  mansion,  manor- 
house,  or  court  of  a  lord. 

MANSU'RA  {Archceol.)  the  dwelling  places  of  the  country 
people. 

MA'NSUS  Presbyteri  {Archceol.)  the  manse,  or  parsonage* 
house. 

MA'NTELETS  {Fort.)  great  planks  of  wood  which  make 

a  kind  of  penthouse. 
MA'NTHEO  {Law)   a  horse-stealer.    Leg.  Alfred  apud 

Brompton. 

MANTICO'RA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Coleopterous 
Order,  which  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

MA'NTIS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Hemipierous 
Order. 
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Generic  Character.    Head  unsteady ;  mouiJi  armed  with 
jaws  ;  ^feelers  filiform  ;  ivings  four,  membranaceous ;  fore- 
legs compressed  ;  thorax  mostly  linear. 
Species.    The  principal  species  ai'e  the — Mantis  oratorio, 
the  Camel-Cricket — Mantis  precaria,  and  the — Mantis 
goiigi/loides,  &c. 
MA'NTLE  (Her.)  in  French  manteau,  Latin  ?nantile,  a  kind 
of  cloak  or  long  robe,  used  by  military  men  to  preserve 
their  arras  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  in  imitation 
of  which  are  the  flourishes  and  ornaments  with  which  a 
shield  is  adorned. 
MxVNTLE-TREE  (Archil.)  a  piece  of  timber  laid  across 

the  head  of  a  chimney. 
MA'NTLED  (Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  ornamented  with  a 
mantle. 

MA'NTLING  (Falcon.)  the  spreading  of  the  wings  after  the 

manner  of  a  hawk. 
MA'NTLINGS  (Her.)  or  Mantles,  the  orna-  ^^^^^ 

ments  represented  about  shields  in  imitation,  ^^^j^^^^i 

as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  mantles  or  cloaks  ^M^^^^^p 

worn  by  military  men  when  in  the  field. 

MA'NTUA  (Cus.)  from  the  French  manteau,  v^p*'''''^p) 
a  cloak  ;  a  loose  gown  worn  by  women. 

MA'NU AL  (Law)  an  epithet  for  what  is  employed  by  the 
hand,  of  which  immediate  profit  is  made,  as  Manual  goods, 
or  things  in  manual  occupation  that  are  actually  employed 
by  a  person  ;  also  an  epithet  for  what  is  done  by  the  hand, 
as  the  Sign  manual,  the  signature  by  the  King's  own  hand. 
StaundJ".  Prcerog.  54'. 

Manual  Exercise  (Mil.)  that  exercise  which  soldiers  are 
taught,  to  render  them  familiar  with  the  musket,  and  adapt 
their  persons  to  military  movements  under  arms. 

M.A.^X]  K'lAK  Beneficia  (Ecc.)  a  daily  distribution  of  meat  and 
drink  allotted  to  petty  canons  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  for  their  ordinaries, 

MANUALIS  Obedientia  (Law)  sworn  obedience  or  subjec- 
tion on  oath. 

MANtJ'BIi^;  (Ant.)  the  prey  or  spoils  taken,  as  it  were, 
nianu,  by  the  hand;  also  the  money  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  spoils.  Aid.  Gell.  1.  13,  c.  24;  Suet,  in  Fespas. 
c.  16;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  p.  108. 

MANUCA'PTION  (Law)  another  name  for  the  Main- 
prize. 

MANUCA'PTORS  (Law)  they  who  stand  as  sureties  or 
bail  for  others. 

MANUFA'CTURE  (Mech.)  from  manus,  the  hand,  and  fac^ 
tura,  a  making  ;  any  sort  of  commodity  which  Is  made  by 
1;he  hand. 

MANU'LEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14-  Didi/naynia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  petal 
one.  —  St  AM.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist, 
g-mw  superior;  s/j//e  filiform  ;  stig7na  simple. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  the — Manulea  cheirantJius ,  Lo- 
belia, Nemia,  seu  Cheiranthns,  an  annual. — Manulea  to- 
mentosa,  seu  Selago,  a  biennial. 
MANUMI'SSION  (ArchcBol.)  the  freeing  a  villein  from  a 
state  of  villeinage,  which  was  done  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  manumissio.    Manumission  was  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied. — Manumissicm  expressed,  was  when  a 
lord  made  a  deed  to  his  villein  to  franchise  him  by  the  word 
manumittere. — Manumission  implied,  was  when  a  lord  made 
an  obligation  for  payment  of  money  to  a  bondman.  Lam- 
bard.  Archaianom.  126. 
MA'NU  opera  (Archceol.)  goods  taken  upon  the  thief ;  also 

cattle  or  implements  used  in  husbandry. 
MANUPA'STUS  (Archceol.)  a  domestic. 
TO  MANURE  (Husband.)  from  the  French  manoevrer,  to 
work  with  the  hand ;  the  application  of  dung  or  earth  which 
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is  put  on  land  to  enrich  it ;  so  called  because  it  is  peculiarly 

a  handywork  in  husbandry, 
MA'NUS  (Numis.)  the  hand  ;  occurs  frequently  /^^^^ 

on  medals  ;  and  two  hands  joined  is  a  frequent  /W'^ 

symbol  of  concord,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
Manus  (Archceol.)  a  term  anciently  used  for  an  ^^^^ji/ 

oath ;   also  for  the  person  who  took  one :  ^^^^^ 

whence  Mantis  medicE  et  infimce  Homines,  men  of  a  meati 

condition,  and  of  the  lowest  degree. 
Manus  Christi  (Med.)  refined  sugar  boiled  with  water, 

which  was  a  sort  of  cordial  for  weak  persons. 
MA'NUSCRIPT  (Lit.)  abbreviated  MS.,  or  In  the  plural 

MSS.  Manuscripts,  from  manu  scripta,  things  written 

with  the  hand;  any  thing  in  hand  writing,  as  distinguished 

from  wh£\t  is  In  print, 
MANUTENE'NTIA  (Law)  the  writ  used  in  case  of  main- 
tenance.   Reg.  Orig.  182,  &c. 
MANUTl'GIUM  (Med.)  rubbing  with  the  hand.  Ccel. 

Aurel.  de  Morb.  Acid.  1.  3,  c,  17. 
MA'NWORTH  (Archceol.)  the  price  of  a  man's  life  or  head, 

which  was  paid  to  the  lord  for  killing  his  villein. 
MANYL-RA'RA  (Bot.)  a  tall  tree  in  India,  which  bears  a 

fruit  not  unlike  the  olive. 
MAP  (Geog.)  in  Latin  mappa,  a  table  napkin  ;  a  plane  figure 

representing  the  surface  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  laws  • 

of  perspective;  or  it  is  a  projection  of  the  surface  of  the 

globe,  describing  the  several  countries,  &c. 
MA'PLE  (Bot.)  a  well  known  tree,  the  Acer  of  Linnaeus. 
MA'PPA  (Ant.)  the  napkin  which  was  hung  out  by  the 

Praetor  as  a  'signal  for  the  race  to  commence. 

Mart.  1.  12,  epig.  25. 

Cretatam  prator  vellet  cum  mittere  mappani. 

Pelron.  c.  32;  Quintil.  1.1,  c.  5  ;  Tertullian.  de  Spectac. 

c.  16;  Chri/sostom.  Orat.  de  Circo. ;  Ammian.  Mar.  1.  16, 

c.  8  ;  Cassiod.  Far.  1.  3,  c.  51  ;  Pancirol.  Desc.  Urb.  apud 

Grccv.  Thes.  Aniiq.  Rom.  tom.  iii.  p.  372. 
Mappa  (Bot.)  the  Ricinus  mappa  of  Linnajus. 
MA'PPIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria. 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals 

five. —  St AU. Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 

germ  globular;  style  columnar;  stigma  capitate. — Per. 

berry  ovate  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Mappia 

gninnensis,  seu  Soramia,  native  of  Guiana. 
MAPROU'NEA  (Bot.)  the  JEgopogon  betulinum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MARANA'THA  (Theol.)  «n«nD,  a  Syriac  word,  signify- 
ing '  Our  Lord'^cometh  ; '  the  highest  degree  of  excommu- 
nication or  curse. 

MARA'NDA  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  myrtle. 

MARA'NTA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  three-leaved,  — Co R. 
petal  one.  —  Stam.  filament  membranaceous;  anther 
linear. — Pjst,  germ  roundish  ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  bent 
in. — Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Maranta 
arundinacea,  seu  Canna,  Indian  Arrow-Root. — Maranta 
galanga,  seu  Alpinia. — Maranta  tonchat,  Donax,  seu 
Arundastrum,  &c. 
MARASA'KKA  (Bot.)  the  Bassella  alba  of  Linnaeus. 
MARASMO'DES  (Med.)  fAxfcta-f^a^K,  an  epithet  for  a  fever 

which  terminates  in  a  consumption. 
MARA'SMUS  (Med.)  fji,afci(riJuo<;,  a  fever  which  wastes  the 

body  by  degrees,    [vide  Atrophy] 
MARATHRI'TES   {Med.)   jt*«pi«p(V*5,  wine  impregnated 
with  fennel. 

MARATHROPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  the  Peucedanum  officinale 
of  Linnasus. 
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MA'RATHRUM  (Bot.)  the  Fennel. 

MARA'TTIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24  Cryplo- 

gamia.  Order  2  Filices. 
MARAU'DING  {Mil.)  ranging  about  for  plunder. 
MARAVE'DI  {Com.)  a  Spanish  coin,  thirty-five  of  which 

amount  to  about  6d.  sterling. 
MAllAU'GIA  {Ent.)  a  shell  fish  of  the  lobster  kind. 
MA'RBLE  {Min.)  a  fine  compact  stone,  the  Mariner  of 

Linnaeus. 

Marble  {Chem.)  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  water. 

MA'RBLING  {Mech.)  the  sprinkling  the  bindings  of  books 
with  various  colours  in  imitation  of  marble. 

MA'RCASITE  {Min.)  a  mineral  body,  having  a  few  metal- 
lic particles  in  it,  but  not  sufficient  to  constitute  it  an  ore. 
The  three  principal  marcasites  are  those  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper. 

MARCA'SSIN  {Her.)  a  wild  boar  represented  in  coat  ar- 
mour. 

MARCA'TUS  {ArchcBol.)  the  yearly  rent  of  a  mark. 

MARCE'LLIANS  {Ecc)  heretics  of  the  second  century, 
against  whom  Origen  wrote  in  his  book  against  Celsus. 

MA'RCGRAVE  {Polit.)  from  the  Teutonic  Mark,  a  fron- 
tier, and  Graf,  a  count ;  a  title  of  a  sovereign  prince  in 
Germany,  so  called  because  counts  originally  guarded  the 
frontiers. 

'MARCGRA'VIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  ^m'a«?7«  six-leaved. — Con.  petals 

one. — Stam.  Jilaments  many  ;  anthers  upright. — Pist. 

germ  ovate;  style  none;  stigma  headed.  —  Per.  berry 

globular ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Marcgravia  ttmbellata,  is 

a  shrub. 

MARCH  {Chron.)  the  third  month  of  the  Roman  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar  of  Numa  and  Julius  Caesar  ;  but  in 
the  calender  of  Romulus  it  stood  first,  in  honour  of  his 
reputed  father  Mars. 
Ovid  Fast.  1.  3,  v.  75. 

'A  te  principium  Romano  ducimus  anno : 
Primus  de  patrio  nomine  mensis  eat. 

Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  12;  Viol. 

de  Vet.  et  Nov.  Temp.  Rom.  Rat.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq. 

Rom.  torn.  viii.  p.  190,  &c. 
March  {Mil.)  the  movement  of  a  body  of  troops  from  one 

place  to  another  ;  or  the  regular  step  which  a  soldier  takes 

in  marching,  which,  if  done  with  quick  time,  is  called  a 

quick  march,  and  with  slow  time,  a  slouo  march. 
March  is  also  the  music  which  is  adapted  to  the  soldier's 

march. 

MARCHA'NTIA  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Ni- 

diolas  Marchant,  Class  24  Cryptogamia,  Order  4  Fungi. 
MARCH A'RE  (Archceol.)  to  adjoin  or  border  upon. 
MA'RCHERS  {Lata)  or  Lord  Marchers,  those  noblemen 

who  lived  on  the  marches  of  Wales  or  Scotland,  and  who 

had  a  sovereign  power  like  petty  kings. 
MA'RCHES  {Polit.)  from  mark,  a  boundary ;  the  limits  or 

boundaries  between  England  and  Wales. 
MA'RCHPANE  {Cook.)  from  massa,  mass,  and  panis,  bread, 

i.  e.  bread  in  the  lump ;  a  confect  made  of  pistacho-nuts, 

almonds,  sugar,  &c. 
MA'RCIONISTS  {Ecc.)  heretics,  so  call'ed  from  one  Mar- 

cion,  a  stoic,  who  denied  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God. 

Tertullinn  de  Prcesc.  in  Marcion,;  S.  Epiphan.  de  Hares. 

42;  S.  August,  de  Hier.  22;  Origen.  Dial.;  S.  Iren.  1.  1, 

&c. ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  1.  4,  c.  21  ;  Theodoret,  Hcer.  Fab. 

1.  2 ;  Philast.  de  Hcer.  c.  40. 
MARCO'SSIANS  (Ew.)  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 
MA'RE  PLACID  jE  {Ant)  ships  that  could  sail  only  in  fair 

weather.    Gell.  1.  10,  c.  25. 
MA'RE'S  tail  {Bot.)  the  Hippuris  of  Linnseus. 


MA'RESCHAL  DE  CAMP  {Mil.)  an  officer  in  France  an- 
swering to  our  lieutenant-general. 
MA'RESHALL  {Polit.)  vide  Marshall. 
MA'RGARATES  (Chem.)  salts  formed  by  the  combination 

of  margaric  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  Margarale  of 

potash,  the  Margarate  of  barytes,  &c. 
MARGA'RIC  ACID  {Chem.)  a  sort  of  soapy  substance 

procured  from  hog's  lard  and  potash. 
MARGARI'TA  {Min.)  pearl;  a  precious  substance  growing 

in  a  shell-fish  in  the  Eastern  seas,  which  Pliny  calls  "  Cul- 

men  omnium  rerum  pretii."    Plin.  I.  9,  c.  35 ;  Mlian. 

Hist.  Animal.  1.  15,  c.  8. 
MARGARiTA-Pea;-/  {JSIin.)  is  a  calcareous  concretion  of  a 

bright  transparent  whiteness  found  in  the  concha  margnri- 

tijera  of  Linnaeus. 
MARGARITA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22 

Dicecea,  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
four. — Stam. filaments  eight;  anthers  small. — PisT.^m« 
superior;  style  bristle-shaped;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  berry 
globular;  see(/ awl-four. 

Species.  The  species  is  the  Margaritaria  nobilis,  native  of 
Surinam. 

MARGUE  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Rhizophora. 
MA'RICA  {Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  bivalve.  —  CoR.  six- 
parted. — St A.U. Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  style  three-cornered  ;  stigma  three. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Marica  paludosa,  sen 
Cipura,  is  a  bulb. 
MA'RIENGROSCHE  {Com.)  a  small  money  of  account 
and  coin  at  Hamburgh,  Hanover,  and  other  places,  equal 
to  about  a  penny  sterling. 
MA'RIGOLD  (Bot.)  the  Caltha  palustris  of  Linnaus,  a 
perennial. 

MA'RILA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyandria^ 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor. petals 
five. — Stam. filaments  many;  anthers  ovate. — Vi&t. germ 
linear;  style  short;  stigma  h\\xnt.-—VER.  capsule  subco- 
lumnar;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Marila  racemosa,  native 
of  the  West  Indies. 
MARINA'RIUS  {Archceol.)  a  mariner  or  seaman. 
M  ARI'NE  {Mar.)  the  whole  body  of  a  fleet  or  navy. 
Marine  Acid.  {Chem.)  vide  Muriatic  Acid. — Marine  Salt, 

the  Sodce  Murias. 
MARI'NED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  an  animal  in  coat  armour 

that  has  the  lower  part  of  the  body  like  a  fish. 
MA'RINER  {Mar.)  a  person  who  gets  his  living  by  follow- 

ing  the  calling  of  a  seaman. 
MARI'NES  {Mar.)  soldiers  who  serve  on  board  a  ship. 
MA'RIOLA  {Archceol.)  a  shrine  or  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

MA'RJORAM  {Bot.)  the  Origanum  of  Linnaeus. 

MARIPE'NDAM  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  balsam-tree  growing  in 
Hispaniola,  a  decoction  of  which  is  good  for  wounds. 

MARI'SCA  {Med.)  an  excrescence  about  the  anus. 

MARI'SCUS  {Bot.)  the  Kyllingia  Panica  o£  UnmsMs. 

MARITA'GIO  amisso  per  defaidtam  {Laiv)  a  writ  for  a  te- 
nant in  Frankmarriage  to  recover  Lands,  <S:c.  out  of  v/hich 
he  is  kept  b)'^  another.    Reg.  Orig.  171. 

MARITA'GIUM  {Lcm)  the  lawful  joining  of  man  and 
wife ;  the  right  of  bestowing  a  ward,  or  widow,  in  mar-, 
riage;  lands  given  in  marriage,  &c.  Glanvil.  1.2,  c.  IS. — 
Maritagium  habere,  to  have  the  free  disposal  of  an  heiress 
in  marriage. 

MARI'TIMA  ANGLIiE  {Lavi)  the  profits  accruing  to  the 

King  from  the  sea. 
MARK  {Com.)  in  Saxon  meapc,  a  silver  coin  anciently 
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Valued  at  30.^.  now  generally  taken  for  the  sum  of  135.  id. 
sterling,  and  sometimes  more. — Mark  Weight,  a  foreign 
weight,  commonly  about  eight  ounces,  and  a  mark  pound 
16  ounces. — Mark  Lubs,  a  coin  in  some  parts  of  Poland 
equal  to  35.  9^c/.  sterling. 

MARK  PENNY  (Lnw)  a  duty  of  one  penny  formerly  paid 
bv  the  inhabitants  of  Maiden,  who  had  gutters,  or  pipes, 
laid  out  of  their  houses  into  the  street. 

MA'RKAB  [Astron.)  a  bright  star  of  the  second  magnitude 
in  the  wing  of  Pegasus,  its  right  ascension  for  the  year 
1812  was  34.3°  50'  54-".    Declination       1 1'  48"  N. 

MA'RKET  {Law)  a  place  where  provisions,  or  any  manner 
of  goods,  are  set  to  sale ;  also  the  privilege  whereby  a 
town  is  enabled  to  keep  a  market. — Clerk  of  the  market,  an 
officer  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  a  standard  of  all  weights 
and  measures  according  to  the  King's  standard  in  the  Ex- 
chequer.— Market  Geld,  the  toll  of  a  market. 

MARK  Lubs  {Com.)  vide  Mark. 

MARKS  {Sport.)  the  foot-points  and  treadings  of  beasts 
of  chase. 

MA'RK  WEIGHT  (Corti.)  vide  Mark. 

MARL  {Mill.)  in  Latin  marga,  Teutonic  Mergel,  Saxon 
maf.l,  a  kind  of  fat  earth  ;  the  Marga  of  Linnaeus,  which 
is  laid  upon  the  land  to  fertilize  it. 

TO  Marl  [Husband.)  to  spread  marl  over  land. 

TO  Marl  {Mar.)  to  wind  any  small  line  about  a  rope,  so 
that  every  turn  is  secured  by  a  sort  of  knot, 

MA'RLEBERG  Statutes  of  {Law)  Statutes  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  there  made.    52  //.  3. 

MARLE'RiUM  {Archceol.)  a  marl-pit. 

MA'RLINE  {Mar.)  a  small  line  of  untwisted  hemp  well 
tarred  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  ropes  from  ravelling.  "  To 
marline  a  sail,"  to  make  a  sail  that  is  rent  out  of  the  bolt- 
rope  fast  with  marlines. 

MARLINE  SPI'KE  {Mar.)  a  little  piece  of  iron  to  splice 
small  ropes  together,  &c. 

MA'RMALADE  {Cook.)  from  the  French  marmelade ;  a 
confect  made  of  quinces  and  other  fruit. 

MA'RMELOS  {Bot.)  the  Crateva  marmelos  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'RMORA  Arundeliana  (Aiit.)  certain  marbles  on  which 
v/ere  inscribed  several  chronicles  relating  to  Athens,  so 
called  from  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given 
to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

MA'RMOSET  {Zool.)  a  kind  of  black  monkey  with  a 
shaggy  neck. 

MA'RMOT  {Zool.)  an  Alpine  animal,  the  Arctomys  of  Lin- 
nceus,  resembling  a  rabbit.  It  forms  a  burrow  in  moun- 
tains with  many  chambers,  remains  torpid  during  winter, 
is  gravid  seven  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from  two  to  seven 
young. 

M'ARO'CCO  {Mech.)  or  marroquin;  the  skin  of  a  goat,  or 
some  animal  resembling  it,  dressed  in  sumach.  The  leather 
thus  manufactured  is  much  used  by  book-binders. 

MAROCO'STINUM  {Med)  a  purgative  extract  composed 
of  marum  and  costus. 

MA'RONISTS  {Ecc.)  or  Maronites;  a  sect  of  Christians 
living  near  Mount  Libanus,  who  did  great  service  in  the 
Holy  Wars.    GuUelm.  Turon.  1.  22,  c.  8. 

TO  MAROO'N  {Mar.)  to  leave  sailors  on  a  desert  island, 
who  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  on  board  a  ship. 

MARQUE  (Law)  Reprisals,    [vide  Letteis  of  Marque] 

MARQUEE'  {Mech.)  French  for  a  tent  or  covering  made  of 
strong  canvass  or  Russia  duck,  which  is  thrown  over  an- 
other tent  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

MA'RQUETRY  {Mech.)  a  sort  of  chequered  inlaid  work 
made  of  wood  of  a  variety  of  colours  in  the  shape  of 
flowers,  knots,  or  other  devices. 

MA'RQUIASS  {Bot.)  the  PassiJJora  Laur'ifoUa  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'RQUIS  {Her.)  an  order  of  nobility  between  a  duke 
and  an  earl,  derived  from  the  Marches  or  the  Lord 
Marchers.    This  honour  is  hereditary,  and  the  eldest  son 


by  the  courtesy  of  the  land  is  called  Earl  or  Lord  of  a 
place,   and  the  younger  sons  Lord  John  ^ 
Lord  Thomas,  and  the  like.    The  title  given  ^^^^^B^ 
to  a  marquis  in  writing  is  "  Most  noble,  '^^^^^^F 
most  honourable,  and  potent  prince."    The  ^^^^^P 
marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  set  round  ^^^^^^ 
with  four  strawberry  leaves,  and  as  many  pearls  on  pyra- 
midal points  of  equal  height  alternate. 

MARRIAGE  {Law)  a  civil  and  religious  contract,  by  which 
a  man  and  woman  are  united  together. 

MARROQUI'N  {Mech.)  vide  Marocco. 

MA'RROW  {Anat.)  Medulla,  the  fat  substance  secreted  by 
the  small  membranous  vesicles,  or  arteries  of  the  Mem- 
brana  medidlcc,  and  contained  in  the  medullary  cavities  of 
the  bones. 

Marrow  {Bot.)  medulla;  the  pith  of  a  vegetable,  or  the 
inner  vesicular  substance  which  clothes  the  inner  surface 
of  the  trunk. 

MARRUBIA'STRUM  {Bot.)  the  Leonurus  Marrubiaslrmn 
of  Linnaeus. 

MARRU'BIUM  {Bot.)  in  Greek  irp«(n»;  a  plant  so  called, 
as  is  supposed,  because  it  was  good  for  those  marcescenies, 
i.  e.  who  were  in  a  decline.  Theophrast.  1.  6,  c.  2 ;  Dio:.cor. 
1.  3,  c.  1 19  ;  Pliu.  1.  20,  c.  22 ;  Gal.  ad  Pison.  1. 1,  c.  7. 

Marrubium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  14-  Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnos-permia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Can.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple;  style  fili- 
form; stigma  bifid. — ^Per.  none;  seeds  ^om. 
Species,    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Marrubiwn 
Mysson,  seu  Galeni,  Plaited-leaved  White  Horchound. 
— Marrubium  vulgare.  Common  White  Horehound. — 
Marrubium   ajricamtm,  seu  Pscudodiclamnns,  African 
White  Horehound,  &c.     Clus.  Hist.;   Dod.  Pempt.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tlieat. 
Bot.;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Lnst. 

Marrubium  is  also  the  Leonurus  indica  of  Linnaeus. 

MARRU'LLUM  {Bot.)  vide  Lactuca. 

TO  MARRY  [Mar.)  to  join  one  rope  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  reeving  it. 

MARS  {Astron.)  one  of  the  seven  primary  planets,  usually 
marked  by  this  character  (J.  He  revolves  next  beyond 
the  Earth  in  the  planetary  system,  and  performs  his  revo- 
lution in  his  orbit  in  686  days,  23  hours,  30  minutes,  and 
39  secon(Js ;  his  revolution  on  his  axis  being  performed  in 
24  hours,  40  minutes.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  red  colour 
of  his  light,  the  brightness  of  his  polar  regions,  and  the 
number  of  spots  scattered  over  his  surfece. 

Mars  {Chem.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  iron. 

Mars  {Her.)  a  name  for  the  colour  gules,  or  red,  in  the 
coats  of  sovereign  princes. 

MARSA'NA  {Bot.)  the  Mwrraya  exo^zca  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'RSAS  [Bot.)  the  Bondnchum  Indorum. 

MARSH  [Agric.)  a  lowland  lying  near  rivers,  and  exposed 
to  frequent  inundations. — Salt-Marsh,  a  marsh  lying  near 
the  sea,  which  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 

MA'RSHAL  {Law)  from  the  French  marechal,  and  the 
Teutonic  Marscalk,  signified  formerly  a  master  of  the 
horse ;  but  is  now  the  title  of  several  officers,  as — Earl 
Marshal  of  England,  a  great  officer  of  the  crown  who  takes 
cognizance  of  all  matters  belonging  to  war  and  arms,  &c. 
— Marshal  of  the  Ceremonies,  an  officer  who  receives  hi§ 
commands  from  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  assistants. 
— Marshal  of  the  King's  House,  or  Knight  Mar.<:hal,  an 
officer  whose  special  authority  is  in  the  King's  palace,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  punish  all 
offences  committed  within  the  verge. — Marshal  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  to  whom  the  court  commits  the  custody  of 
the  King's  debtors  during  term  time.  —  Marshal  of  the 
Kings  Bench,  he  who  hath  the  custody  of  the  prison  called 
the  King's  Bench. — Marshal  of  the  Kings  Hall,  an  officer 
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whose  business  it  is,  when  the  tables  are  prepared,  to  call 
out  those  of  the  household  and  strangers,  and  place  them 
according  to  their  quality. 

Marshal  (Mil.)  or  Field-Marshal,  a  title  conferred  on  the 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Forces. — Provost-Marshal, 
an  executive  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  execu- 
tion of  all  sentences  of  Courts  Marshal,  &c.  —  Judge- 
Marshal,  vide  Judge- Advocate. 

Marshal  of  France,  an  officer  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
French  army,  who  was  first  created  by  Philippe  Auguste  in 
1185. 

MARSH A'LLIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/nge- 
nesia.  Order  1  Polygamia  (Equalis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  common. — Cor.  com- 
pound.— St  AM.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  cylindric. — Pisx. 
germ  ovate;  stj/lc  filiform;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none; 
seeds  solitary. 

MA'RSHALLING  (Her.)  one  branch  of  the  science  of 

heraldry,  which  comprehends  the  arrangement  of  arms,  &c. 

in  the  escutcheon ;  also  the  disposing  of  persons  at  public 

solemnities  in  their  proper  places. 
MARSHALS  at  Arms  [Her.)  the  same  as  Poarsuivants. 
MARSH  CINQUEFOIL   {Bot.)   the  Comarum  pahistris. 

—  Marsh  Elder,  the  Viburnum  Opulus.  —  Marsh  Mallow, 

the  Althcea.  —  Marsh  Marygold,  the  Caltha  palustris. — 

Marsh  Trefoil,  the  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
MARSILE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24;  Cryptoga- 

mia.  Order  1  Filices. 

Generic  Character,  Cai..  perianth  oval. — CoR.  none, — 
Stam.  Jilaments  none  ;  anthers  several.  —  Pist.  germ 
oval ;  style  none  ;  stigma  short. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  the  Marsilea  nacans,  Salvinia, 
seu  Lens. — Marsilea  quadrifolia,Ziduzianskia,&e\i  Lemna, 
&c.  Bauh.Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. 
MARSUPRA'LIS  {A^iat.)  a  muscle  of  the  thigh  so  named 

from  the  doubling  of  its  tendons,  which  resemble  a  purse. 
MA'RTAGON  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  lily. 
MA'RTEN  {Zool.)  vide  Martin. 
MA'RTES  (Zool.)  vide  Martin. 

MA'RTIAL  (Aslrol.)  an  epithet  for  what  happens  under 
the  planet  Mars,  as  of  one  born  under  that  planet. 

Martial  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  what  partakes  of  iron  and 
steel. 

Martial  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  that  sort  of  music  which  is 
adapted  to  the  movements  of  an  army. 

MARTIAL  La-M  {Law)  is  the  law  of  war  depending  on  the 
King's  pleasure. 

MA'RTIN  (Zool.)  Marten,  Martes,  or  Martlet,  the  most 
beautiful  among  the  beasts  of  prey  which  are  found  in 
Britain.  It  is  of  the  weasel  tribe,  the  Mustela  martes,  &c. 
of  Linnaeus,  having  a  small  head,  an  agile  body,  and 
lively  eyes.  It  feeds  on  poultry  and  young  birds,  breeds 
in  hollow  trees,  is  gravid  nine  months,  and  brings  forth 
seven  or  eight  young.    The  fur  of  the  martin  is  valuable. 

Ma  rtin  (Orn.)  Martinet,  or  Martlet,  a  smaller  species  of 
swallow,  the  Hiriindo  urbica  of  Linnaeus,  which  builds 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  but  not  in  chimneys.  There  is 
a  smaller  sort  of  Martin  called  the  Sand  Martin,  or 
Hirundo  riparia  of  Linnaeus,  which  builds  in  sandpits,  or 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the  swallow 
tribe  in  bringing  out  its  young,  and  appears  in  England 
about  the  same  time  as  the  chimney-swallow. 

MARTIN  Dry  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  pear  of  a  red  colour,  which 
ripens  in  December. 

MA'RTINGAL  (Man.)  a  thong  of  leather  fastened  at  one 
end  of  the  girts  under  the  belly,  and  at  the  other,  to  the 
musroll  to  prevent  the  horse  from  rearing. 

MA'RTINGALE  {Mar.)  the  name  given  to  a  rope  extend- 
ing downwards  from  the  jib-boom  end  to  a  kind  of  bumkin, 
to  confine  the  jib-boom  down. 
VOL.  ir. 


MA'RTLEMASS  {Ecc.)  or  Martinmass,  the  festival  of 
St.  Martin  observed  on  the  11th  of  November. 

MARTLETS  (Her.)  or  Martinets,  birds  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Martins,  are  represented  without  feet,  be- 
cause their  legs  are  so  exceedingly  short  that,  when  they 
alight  upon  the  ground,  they  cannot  raise  themselves  upon 
their  feet  in  preparation  for  flight.  For  this  reason,  ac- 
cording to  Guillim,  they  are  given,  as  a  difference,  to 
younger  brothers  to  put  them  in  mind  that  they  must 
trust  to  the  wings  of  merit,  and  not  to  their  legs,  having 
no  land  to  set  them  upon,    [vide  Heraldry'] 

MA'RTNETS  (Mar.)  small  lines  ftistened  to  the  leech  of 
the  sail  to  bring  that  part  of  the  leech,  which  is  next  the 
yardarm,  close  up  to  the  yard  when  the  sail  is  to  be  furled; 
whence  the  phrases  "  To  top  the  martnets,"  i.  e.  to  hale 
them  up.  The  legs  of  the  martnets  are  small  ropes  put 
through  the  bolt-rope  in  the  leech  of  the  sail. 

MARTY'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14-  Didy 
namia,  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — CoR.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jilaments  four;  a  wiZsers  connected. — Pisr. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  short ;  stigmas  two-lobed.  —  Per. 
capsule  woody  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Martyngia  longi- 
Jlora,   Long-flowered    Martyngia.  —  Martyngia  dian- 
dria,  Tvvo-stamened  Martyngia. — Martyngia  craniolaria. 
White-flowered  Martyngia.     But  the  Martyngia  per- 
ennis,  Perennial  Martyngia,  is  a  perennial. 
MARTY'RIA  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  wherein  the  rhe- 
torician confirms  something  by  his  own  experience. 
MARTYRO'LOGY  (Ecc.)  ^^f-fTUfoAoyiV.,  from  y^^i^rvf,  a  wit- 
ness, or  martyr,  and  Myoi,  a  discourse ;  a  book  treating 
of  the  acts,  names,  and  sufferings  of  martyrs. 
MA'RVEL  OF  PERU  {Bot.)  the  Mirabilis  of  Linnaeus. 
MA'RU  (Bot.)  the  Origanum  maru  of  Linnaeus. 
MA'RUM  (Bot.)  the  Origanum  syriacum  of  Linnaeus. 
MA'RYGOLD  (Bot.)  the  Calendula  of  Linnaeus.— African 
and  French  Marygold,  the  Tagetes. — Fig  Marygold,  the 
Mesembrijanthemum. 
MARY'GliOSS  (Com.)  vide  Mariengross. 
MA'SARIS  (Eni.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Vespa,  according 
to  Fabricius,  comprehending  those  insects  which  have  the 
tongue  bifid  and  retractile. 
MA'SCHALE  (Anat.)  the  Arm-pit. 

MASCHALISTER  [Anat.)  the  second  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

MA'SCLE  (Her.)  a  small  lozenge  voided  representing  the 
mash  of  a  net.  [yide  Lozenge]  Mascles  are  sometimes 
borne  conjunct,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

MASCULE'TUM  {Agric.)  a  plantation  of  male  vines  which 
are  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  the  rest.  Plin.  1. 17,  c.  22» 

MA'SCULINE  (Astrol.)  an  epithet  for  certain  planets  or 
signs.  —  Masculine  jdanets  are  Sol,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn ;  but  Mercury  is  an  hermaphrodite.  —  Masculine 
Signs  are  Aries,  Gemini,  Libra,  Sagittarius  and  Aquarius. 

Masculine  Rhymes  (Poet.)  such  rhymes  in  French  as  are 
made  with  words  having  a  strong,  open,  and  accentuated 
pronunciation;  as  amour,  jour,  morl,fort,  &c.;  in  distinction 
from  feminine  rhymes,  which  have  an  e feminine  at  the  end  ; 
as  amere,  pere,  mere,  &c. 

MA'SCULUS  (Bot.)  vide  Male. 

MASH  ( Vet.)  a  composition  of  bran,  water,  &c.  given  to  a 
horse. 

MA'SHES  of  a  Net  (Mech.)  the  holes  or  interstices  formed 

by  the  strings  of  the  net. 
MA'SKED  {Mil.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  so  covered  as 

not  to  create  any  suspicion  or  distrust,  as  a  masked 

battery,  &c. 

MA'SLACH  (Med.)  a  medicine  prepared  from  opium. 
MAS'LIN  (Agric.)  a  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  corn,  as 
wheat,  rye,  &c. 
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MASO'LES  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  militia  among  the  Croatians. 

MA'SON, _/ree  (Cus.)  a  member  of  a  secret  society  called 
the  Society  of  Free  Masons. 

Mason  (Her.)  vide  Masons. 

MASONED  ( Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  plain  strokes 
which  represent  the  cement  in  stone  build- 
ings ;  signifying  properly  done  in  stone-work, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

MA'SONRY  {Build.)  that  branch  of  the  build- 
ing art  which  consists  in  working  with  brick 
or  stone,    [vide  Building^ 

MASONS,  Company/  of  [Her.)  this  company 
was  incorporated  about  the  year  1419,  having 
been  called  the  Free  Masons,  a  fraternity  that 
has  long  been  held  in  high  account.  Their 
armorial  ensigns  are  "  Azure,  on  a  chevron  .  . 
between  three  castles,  argent,  a  pair  of  com-  ^ 
passes  somewhat  extended,  of  the  first." 

MA'SORA  [Theol.)  moo,  i.e.  a  tradition ;  the  criticism  of 
Hebrew  Doctors  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Bible. 

MA'SORITES  {Thcol.)  a  set  of  Jews  who  made  it  their 
business  to  correct  any  mispclling,  or  typographical  errors, 
in  the  Sacred  Text. 

MA'SPETON  {Bot.)  u.^T^iro^,  the  stem  of  the  Silphium. 
Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  94. 

MASQUE  (Archit.)  certain  pieces  of  sculpture  representing 
hideous  forms,  which  serve  to  fill  up  vacant  places. 

MASQUERA'DE  {Sport.)  a  company  of  persons  having 
masks,  or  vizards,  who  represent  different  characters,  &c. 

MASS  {Mech.)  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body,  which  is 
estimated  by  its  weight. 

Mass  {Med.)  a  collection  of  fluids,  as  the  mass  of  blood; 
also,  a  paste  out  of  which  pills  are  formed. 

Mass  {Suig.)  an  oblong  sharp-pointed  instrument  which  is 
put  into  a  trepan  that  it  may  stand  more  firmly. 

Mass  (Co;».)  a  piece  of  money  in  Sumatra  equal  to  about 
one  shilling  sterling;  also  a  coin  in  Japan  equal  to  about  five- 
pence  sterling;  and  a  silk  weight  in  India  one-fourteenth 
of  a  pyce. 

Mass  {Ecc.)  in  Latin  Missa,  Saxon  CDaej^j^e,  French  Mcsse ; 
the  ritual,  or  service  of  the  Romish  church,  which  is  of 
different  kinds  ;  as — High  Mass,  or  Grand  Mass,  that  sung 
by  choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the  assistance  of  a  deacon 
and  subdeacon.  —  Lotc-Mass,  that  wherein  the  prayers 
are  simply  rehearsed  without  singing,  &c. — Mass  for  our 
hady,  offered  to  God  by  the  intercession  of  the  blessed 
Virgin. — Mass  for  the  Dead,  performed  at  the  request  of 
the  deceased,  beginning  with  the  word  requiem,  and  thence 
called  a  Requiem. — Mass  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  celebrated 
at  the  beginning  of  any  solemnity,  and  commencing  with 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Holy-day  Mass,  cer- 
tain prayers  suitable  to  a  particular  festival. —  Votive  Mass, 
an  extraordinary  mass  besides  that  for  the  day. — Common 
Mass,  a  mass  for  the  community  in  a  monastery. — Dry 
Mass,  one  wherein  there  is  no  consecration. — Mass-Priest 
was  anciently  every  secular  priest,  as  distinguished  from 
the  regulars  ;  but  the  word  was  afterwards  confined  to 
those  kept  in  chantries,  or  at  particular  altars,  to  say  so 
many  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased. 

MASSA'LIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  4th  century, 
who  sprung  from  some  monks  of  Mesopotamia,  who  pre- 
tended to  a  prophetic  gift,  and  maintained  that  prayer 
alone  was  sufficient  without  good  works.  S.  Epiphan. 
de  Hcer.  c.  80 ;  S.  August,  de  Hcer.  c.  57 ;  S.  Joannes. 
Dnmasc.  de  Hcer.  c.  80 ;  Theodoret.  de  Hceret.  Fab.  1,  4. 

MA'SSA  {Com.)  a  weight  of  Bengal  equal  to  thirty-two 
grains. 

MASSALIO'TICON  {Med.)  a  plaster  for  a  carbuncle.  Paul. 

JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  13. 
MASSA'LIS  {Chem.)  Mercury. 


MA'SSES  {Paint.)  those  parts  containing  great  lights  and 
shadows. 

MA'SSETERS  {Anat.)  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  which 

assist  in  masticating  the  food. 
MA'SSICOT  {Chem.)  calcined  white  lead,  a  yellow  oxide 

of  lead,     [vide  Chemistry'] 
MASSINI'LIA  {Bot.)  a  species  o(  the  Tithytnalus. 
MASSO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cq-r.  petals  sisL.— St  am. 
six ;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germ  superior;  5<7y/eawl-shaped; 
stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  three-sided ;'  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Massonia  latifolia.  Broad- 
leaved  Massonia. — Massonia  angustifolia ,  Narrow-leaved 
Massonia,  &c. 

MASSOY  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  fragrant  bark  mentioned  by  Ray. 
MASS-PRIEST  {Ecc.)  vide  Mass. 

MAST  {Mar.)  the  upright  timber  on  the  deck,  to  which 
yards,  sails,  &c.  are  made  fast;  whence  the  phrase  "  To 
spend  a  masi,"  to  break  a  mast  in  foul  weather.  There 
are  three  principal  masts  in  a  ship ;  namely,  the — Main- 
mast, in  French  grand  mat,  is  the  largest  mast  in  a  ship 
standing  nearly  in  midships,  between  the  stem  and  stern. 
— Fore-mast,  in  French  mat  de  misaine,  the  next  in  size 
to  the  main-mast,  which  stands  near  the  stem  of  a  ship, 
and  carries  the  fore-sail  and  fore-  topsail  yard. — Mizcn-Mast, 
in  French  mat  d'artimon,  the  smallest  mast,  which  stands 
about  halfway  between  the  main-mast  and  the  stern. 
A  mast,  in  respect  to  the  length,  is  either  formed  of  one 
piece  called  a  pole-mast ;  or  it  is  composed  of  several 
pieces  joined  together,  which  have  each  the  name  of 
mast,  according  to  their  situation;  as  the — Loiver-Mast, 
in  French  mat  majeur,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the 
mast. —  Tap-Mast,  in  French  mat  de  hune,  that  which  is 
raised  at  the  head,  or  top  of  the  lower-mast,  through 
a  cap,  and  supported  by  tressle-trees.    It  is  composed 
of  two  strong  bars  of  timber,  supported  by  two  pro- 
minences, which  are  as  shoulders,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  mast ;  athwart  these  bars  are  fixed  the  cross-trees, 
upon  which  the  frame  of  the  top  is  supported. — Top- 
gallant-mast, in  French  mat  de  perroquet,  a  smaller  mast 
than  the  preceding,  to  which  it  is  raised  and  secured  as 
the  other. —  Top-gallant-Royal-Mast,  in  French  mat  de 
perroquet  volant,  a  still  smaller  mast  that  is  sometimes 
elevated  through  irons  at  the  head  of  the  top-gallant- 
mast.    Masts  are  moreover  distinguished  into — Armed- 
Mast,  a  mast  made  of  more  than  one  tree. — Jury-Mast, 
[vide  Jury"] — Made-Mast,  in  French  mat  d^ assemblage, 
a  mast  composed  of  several  united  pieces  of  the  soundest 
trees,  in  contradistinction  from  one  that  consists  of  a 
singXe  tree,  or  piece. — Rough-Mast,  a  spar  that  is  fit  for 
making  a  mast. — Mast-Carlings,  large  carlings  at  the 
side  of  the  mast-rooms. — Mast-cloth,  the  lining  in  the 
middle  on  the  aft-side  of  top-sails,  to  prevent  the  sail 
being  chafed  by  the  mast. — Mast-coats,  coverings  made 
of  well-tarred  canvass  to  prevent  the  water  from  going 
down  the  mast-hole. 
The  different  parts  of  masts  are  the  spindle,  or  upper-tree  ; 
the  two  side  trees,  which  are  coaked  one  into  the 
other ;  the  heel-pieces,  short  pieces  scarfed  on  the  low^er 
part  of  the  side-trees  to  make  good  their  deficient  length ; 
the  side-fishes,  or  long  planks  of  fir  let  in  and  coaked 
into  the  flat  surface  made  by  the  side-trees  and  spindle; 
cheehSi  large  pieces  of  fir  coaked  into  the  upper  taper, 
or  tongue  of  the  spindle;  the  front-fish,  ov  paunch,  a- 
long  plank  of  fir  hollowed  to  the  convexity  of  the  mast ; 
the  cant-pieces,  or  fillings,  which  are  used  in  different  parts 
to  make  good  the  angles  occasioned  by  the  side-trees,  &c. 
TO  Mast  a  skip  {Mar.)  to  hoist  her  mast*  into  her  by  means 
of  a  sheer-hulk. 
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MA'STED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  provided  with 
masts  ;  a  ship  is  said  to  be  overmasted,  when  the  masts  are 
too  long,  or  too  big  ;  and  undermaslcd,  when  they  are  too 
small,  or  too  short. 

MASTE'LLO  {Com.)  a  wine  measure  of  Ferrara  equal  to 
about  '2.\h  English  gallons. 

MASTER  "(^w/.)  Magister. 

Master  [Laiv)  is  a  term  applied  to  many  officers  who  pre- 
side over  particular  departments ;  as  —  Master  of  the 
Armoury,  one  who  has  the  charge  of  the  King's  armour. 
— Master  of  the  Assaij,  he  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
the  gold  and  silver,  &-c.  be  according  to  the  standard. — 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  the  King's  interpreter,  whose 
business  it  is  to  introduce  to  the  King  all  ambassadors,  &c. 
sent  from  foreign  princes,  or  states. — Masters  of  Chancery, 
assistants  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Keeper,  in  matters  of 
judgment,  of  which  there  are  twelve  in  number,  having 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  at  their  head. — Master  of  the 
Faculties,  an  officer  under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  grants  licences  and  dispensations.  —  Master  of  the 
Horse,  one  who  has  the  rule  and  charge  of  the  King's 
stables. — Master  of  the  King's  Household,  an  officer  under 
the  Lord  Steward,  whose  business  it  is  to  survey  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Household. — Master  of  the  Jeuoel-House, 
an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
used  at  the  King's  table  ;  as  also  of  all  the  plate  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  as  the  loose  jewels,  &c.  —  Master  of 
the  Mint,  an  officer  now  called  the  Warden  of  the  Mint. 
— Master  Worker  of  the  Mint,  an  officer  who  receives  the 
bullion  from  the  warden,  and,  after  causing  it  to  be  melted, 
delivers  it  to  the  moneyers.  —  Muster  of  the  Posts,  an 
officer  who  has  the  appointment  of  such  as  provide  post- 
horses  for  carrying  messages,  &c. — Master  of  the  Requests, 
the  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  requests ;  an  office  no 
longer  existing. — Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  chief  assistant 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper. — Master  of  the 
Court  of  Wai'ds  and  Liveries,  formerly  the  principal  officer 
of  that  court  assigned  by  the  King. 

Master  of  Arts  {Lit.)  abbreviated  A.M.;  the  second  de- 
gree taken  by  students  at  our  Universities. 

Master  {Mil.)  an  epithet  applied  to  some  officers  in  the 
army ;  as — Master  Gunner,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is 
to  instruct  all  such  as  have  to  learn  the  art  of  gunnery. — 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  all 
the  King's  ordnance  and  artillery. — Barrack-Master  Ge- 
neral, an  officer  with  the  rank  of  a  Major-General. — 
Quarter-Master,  vide  Quarter-Master.  There  were  be- 
sides, formerly  in  the  British  service,  the  Baggage-Master, 
and  the  Scout-Master-General. 

Ma  STER  attendant  {Mar.)  an  officer  in  the  royal  dock-yard, 
who  sees  to  the  fitting  out  of  men  of  y/ar.— Master  of  a 
shiji,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  have  the  general 
management  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

MA'STER-NOTE  {Mus.)  the  same  as  the  Measure-Note. 

MA'STER-PIECE  {Mech.)  an  excellent  piece  of  workman- 
ship in  any  art. 

MA'STICATORY  {Med.)  a  medicine  to  be  chewed  to  pro- 
voke spitting. 
MA'STICH  {Bot.)  vide  Mastick. 

MA'STICH-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Pistacia  lentiscus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MASTICHI'NA  {Bot.)  Mastich  Thyme,  the  Thymus  masti- 
china  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'STICK  {Bot.)  a  dry,  brittle,  transparent  resin,  of  white,  j 
or  pale-yellow  colour,  exuding  from  a  tree  of  the  turpen-  i 
tine  kind,  the  Pistacia  lentiscus  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows 
in  different  parts  of  Turkey. 

MA'STICOT  {Chem.)  a  yellow  colour,  used  by  painters,  pre- 
pared from  tin. 

■MA'STIFF  {Zool.)  a  sort  of  great  dog,  a  variety  of  the 


i    Ca7iis  domestica  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 

pendulous  lips  and  robust  body. 
I  MASTIGADOU'R  {Man.)  a  slabbering  bit,  a  snaffle  of 
I     iron  quite  smooth. 

IMASTIGO'PHORI  {Ant.)  /x,«?-«v<'<?'^>',  officers  among  the 
I     Greeks  who  preserved  order  at  the  public  games. 
I  MASTOI'DES  {Anat.)  {jjot^onSn,  from /w-as-i;,  abreast,  and 
I     i'l^oc,,  likeness  ;  1.  Muscles  which  bend  the  head,  and  termi- 
I     nate  in  the  mastoid  process.    2.  Processes  of  the  neck- 
!     bone  shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 
MASTRUPA'TIO  {Med.)  self-pollution. 
MASU'RA  (Archceol.)  an  old  decayed  house  or  wall. — 
Masura   Terrce,  a  quantity  of  ground  containing  four 
oxgangs. 

MA'TADORS  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  banditti,  who  formed  them- 
selves into  armed  bodies  in  Catalonia. 
MATAFU'NDA  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  machine,  out  of  which 

stones  were  cast  by  means  of  a  sling. 
MATAI'LA  (Bot.)  the  Ephielis  guianensis  of  Ijinnseus. 
MATALI'STA  (Med.)  a  sort  of  jalap. 
MATCH  (Gunn.)  a  kind  of  rope  slightly  twisted,  and  pre- 
pared with  inflammable  ingredients.    It  is  distinguished 
into  the  Sloiv-Malch  and  the  Quick-Match,  according  to 
the  degree  of  inflammability. 
TO  Match  (Sport.)  from  to  mate,  to  pair,  or  couple;  so  a 
wolf  in  rutting  time  is  said  to  match,  or  mate.  "  To  match 
Cocks,"  is  to  see  that  they  be  of  an  equal  size  altogether. 
MA'TCH-LOCK  (Mil.)  a  kind  of  harquebuss,  which  was 

so  called  because  it  was  fired  with  a  match. 
MATE  (Mar.)  an  assistant  to  any  officer  on  board  a  ship; 

as  the  quarter-master's  mate,  boatswain's  mate,  &c. 
Mate  (Sport.)  vide  Check-Mate  and  Chess, 
MATELO'TTE  (Cook.)  victuals  dressed  after  the  fashion  of 

cooking  for  sailors. 
MA'TER  (Anat.)  a  term  applied  to  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  as  the  dura  Mater  and  the  pia  Mater. — Dw-a  Mater 
is  a  strong  membrane,  next  to  the  skull,  encompassing  the 
brain  and  cerebellum,  having  cavities  which  supply  the 
place  of  veins. — Pia  Mater  is  a  thin  fine  membrane  im- 
mediately investing  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum,  which  is 
very  full  of  blood  vessels. 
Mater  (Lit.)  vide  Alma  Mater. 

MATE'RIA  Medica  (Med.)  whatever  is  made  use  of  in  the 
.  art  of  medicine,  either  for  the  prevention,  or  the  cure  of 
diseases,  whether  prepared  from  vegetable,  mineral,  or 
animal  substances. 
MATE'RIALIST  (Lit.)  a  term  applied  to  free-thinkers, 
who  maintain  that  the  soul  is  material,  or  a  property  of 
organized  matter. 
MA'TERIS  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  lance  used  by  the  old  Gauls. 
Cic.  ad  Herenn.  1.  4,  c.  32;  Gyrald.  Dialog.  12. 

MATHEMA'TICS,    /Jttxe)ii/,XTiy.ui  ixiiiti/^a.:,    or   simply  jw-at^n'- 

[jtjxTXy  disciplince,  ctTro  rn  fj^^uhTu,  i.  e.  from  learning,  because 
they  were  considered  as  the  foundation  of  learning ; 
sciences  relating  to  magnitude  and  numbers,  or  of  quan- 
tity continued  and  discrete.  Mathematics  are  distin- 
guished into  pure,  mixed,  practical,  and  speculative,— 
Pure  Mathematics  are  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  which 
consider  magnitude  and  quantity  abstractedly.  —  Mixed 
Mathematics,  those  arts  and  sciences  which  treat  of  the 
properties  of  quantity,  applied  to  material  or  sensible  ob- 
jects, as  astronomy,  dialling,  geography,  mechanics,  navi- 
gation, surveying,  Szc— Practical  Mathematics,  such  as 
j  show  how  to  demonstrate  things  of  practical  utility,  as 
architecture,  mechanics,  &c.  —  Specidative  Mathematics^ 
such  as  consist  in  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  matters 
proposed,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  their  truth,  or  false- 
hood. 

MA'THURINS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  religious,  founded  by  Pope 
Innocent,  for  redeeming  Christian  captives  out  of  Turkey. 
2  a2 
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MA'TINS  (Ecc.)  the  first  part  of  the  daily  service  in  the 

Romish  church. 
MA'T- FELON  (Bot.)  the  Centatirea  nigra  of  Linnaeus. 
MA'T-GRASS  {Bot)  another  name  for  the  Nnrdns. 
MATOURE'A  {Bot.)  the  Vandelia  prntensis  o(  Linnaeus. 
MATRA'CIUM  {Chem.)  a  Uttle  bag,  in  which  calcined  tartar, 

&c.  is  put,  having  holes  pricked  in  it  to  let  out  the  liquor. 
MATRA'LIA  {Ant.)  a  Roman  festival  celebrated  by  the 

matrons,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Mater  Matula,  on  the 

third  of  the  Ides  of  June. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  6,  v.  473. 

Ite  bmicE  matres,  (vestrum  Matratiafestiim) 
Ftavaque  Thehane  reddite  tiba  decs. 

Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.4,  c.  22;  Plut.  in  Camill.;  Ursat.  dc 
Not.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  ii.  p.  852. 
MA'TRASS  {Chem.)  a  bolt-head,  or  long  straight  necked 
chemical  glass-vessel,  made  for  digeution  or  distillation, 
being  sometimes  bellied,  and  sometimes  rising  gradually 
taper  into  a  conical  figure,  [vide  Chemistri/,  fig.  17, 
plate  30] 

MA'TRELLA  {Bot.)  the  Agrostis  matrella  of  Linnasus. 
MA'TRES  {Annt.)  vide  Mater. 

MATRICA'LIA  {Med.)  medicines  for  diseases  in  the  matrix. 
MATRICA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 
nesia.  Order  2  Polijgainia  Superjlua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
8i:AM.Jilaments^\e;  anthers  tubular. — Pi ST.  ^ernz  ob- 
long ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none ;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Matricaria 
parthenium.  Common  Feverfew. — Matricaria  maritima, 
Sea  Feverfew. — Matricaria  suaveolens,  Sweet  Feverfew. 
—Matricalia  chamomilla,  Corn  Feverfew,  &c.  Uod. 
Pempt.;  Banh.Hist.;  Bauh.Pin. ;  Raii Hist.;  Toiirn.Inst. 

MA'TRICE  {Mech.)  a  term  applied  in  dyeing  to  the  five 
simple  colours  ;  namely,  black,  white,  blue,  red,  and  sal- 
low, or  root  colour. 

MA'TRICES  {Print.)  the  moulds  or  forms  in  which  printers' 
letters  are  cast  by  the  founder. 

Matrices  (Coin.)  pieces  of  steel  in  form  of  dies,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  several  figures,  arms,  characters,  legends, 
&c.  wherewith  the  species  is  to  be  stamped. 

MA'TRICIDE  (Lfltu)  matricidium,  from  mater,  a  mother, 
and  ccBdo,  to  kill ;  the  act  of  killing  a  mother,  and  the  per- 
petrator of  the  act. 

MATRI'CULA  {Archceol.)  a  roll  or  i*egister  book  in  which 
names  were  set  down. 

TO  MATRl'CULATE  {Cus.)  from  matricula,  a  roll;  to 
enter  or  admit  to  a  membership  of  the  English  Universities. 

MA'TRIX  {Anat.)  the  same  as  Uterus. 

Matrix  ecclesice  {Ecc.)  the  Mother  Church. 

Matrix  {Bot.)  the  pith  of  trees  or  herbs. 

MA'TRON  {Cus.)  an  elderly  respectable  woman  who  is  em- 
ployed as  a  nurse  in  hospitals. 

Matron  {Laiv)  a  married  woman  of  experience,  who  is  fit 
to  be  empanneiled  on  juries  where  women  plead  pregnancy. 

MATRONA'LIA  (Ant.)  a  Roman  festival  instituted  by 
Ronmlus,  and  celebrated  on  the  Calends  of  March,  in 
honour  of  Mars,  by  matrons  in  particular,  to  whom  pre- 
sents were  made  by  the  men,  as  by  husbands  to  their 
wives,  &c.  Plant.  Mil.  Act.  3,  seen.  1,  v.  96  ;  Ovid.  Fast. 
1.  3,  V,  229;  Soli?i.  c.  3 ;  Macrob.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

MATRO'SSES  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  soldiers  who  act  as  assist- 
ants to  the  gunners. 

MATS  {Mar.)  broad,  thick  clouts  of  finnet  or  rope-yarn 
and  thrumbs,  beaten  flat,  and  interwoven  to  save  the  yard, 
&c.  from  galling. 

MATTA'RO  {Com.)  an  oil  measure  of  Tripoli,  equal  to 
•  about  47  lbs,  avoirdupois. 


MA'TTED  {Mech.)  wrought  or  covered  with  mat. 

Matted,  in  application  to  the  hair,  signifies  entangled. 

MA'TTER  (/%.)  that  which  is  the  object  of  our  senses, 
and  is  perceived  under  such  a  variety  of  forms,  the  distin- 
guishing property  of  which  is  its  vis  inertice,  or  power  of 
resisting  any  attempts  made  to  change  its  state. 

MATTER  in  Deed  {Law)  is  a  truth  of  a  matter  that  may  be 
proved,  though  not  by  record — Matter  of  Record,  that 

which  may  be  proved  by  some  record  Nude  Matter,  the 

naked  or  bare  allegation  of  a  thing  done,  to  be  proved  only 
by  witnesses,  and  not  by  a  record. 

MA'TTHIER  {Com.)  a  small  coin  of  Brunswick,  equal  to 
about  a  halfpenny. 

MA'TTHIOLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria.  Order  1  Munogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  cylindric. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ 
globular;  style  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  drupe  glo- 
bular ;  seed  a  nut. 

Species.    The  species  is  the  Matthiola  scabia,  seu  Rategal^ 
native  of  America. 
MA'TTINS  {Ecc.)  vide  Matins. 

MA'TTOCK  {Husband.)  a  tool  to  gi'ub  up  the  roots  of  trees 
in  woods. 

MA'TTRESS  {Mech.)  a  kind  of  quilt  filled  with  wool,  cot- 
ton, &c. 

MATTUSCHK^'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Te- 
tandria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted.  —  Cor, 
petal  one. —  Stam.  Jilaynents  four;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  superior;  filiform ;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Maituschkcea  hirsuta, 
seu  Perama. 

MATURA'NTIA  {Med.)  medicines  which  promote  the  sup- 
puration of  tumours. 

MATURA'TION  (Surg.)  the  suppuration  of  excrementi- 
tious  or  extravasated  juices  into  matter. 

MA'TUTINE  {AstroL)  from  matutinus,  belonging  to  the 
morning  ;  an  epithet  for  planets  when  they  are  above  the 
horizon  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

MAUCAU'CO  {Zool.)  a  species  oi  Lemur  without  a  tail. 

MAU'DLIN  {Bot.)  or  Sweet  Maudlin,  the  Achillea  ageratum 
of  Linnseus. 

MAU'HLIA  {Bot.)  the  Agapanthus  umbellatus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MAU'LSTICK  (Paint.)  a  painter's  stick,  on  which  he  rests 

his  hand  when  he  paints. 
MAUM  {Min.)  a  soft  brittle  stone  found  in  some  parts  of 

Oxfordshire. 
MAUNCH  (Her.)  vide  Manche. 

MAUND  (Archceol.)  a  great  basket  or  hamper,  containing 
eight  bales,  or  two  fats.  It  was  commonly  a  quantity  of 
eight  bales,  of  unbound  books,  each  bale  having  one  thou- 
sand pounds  weight. 

Maund  (Com.)  a  weight  in  India,  weighing  from  six  to  thirty- 
three  pounds. 

Maund  (Com.)  a  weight  of  Bengal,  equal  to  about  74 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

MAU'NDY  Thursday  (Ecc.)  vide  Mandy  Thursday. 
MAUNEY  (Com.)  a  land  measure  of  India,  equal  to  about 
60  feet. 

MAUPIGY'RNUM  (Archceol.)  a  sort  of  broth  or  pot- 
tage. 

MAU'RAS  {Com.)  a  gold  coin  current  at  Surat,  and  other 

parts  of  the  Mogul's  dominions. 
MAU'RA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Atholyza. 
MAURI'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Natural  Order  of 

Palms, 

Male.    Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,— 


MAY 


MEA 


Cor.  petal  one. — Sr am.  Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  linear.— 
Female  unknown. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  the  Mauritia  Jlexuosa,  native 
of  Surinam. 

MAUROCE'NIA  [Bot.)  the  Cnssine  manrocenia  of  Linnaeus. 

MAUSOLE'UM  [Ant.)  a  stately  sepulchre  built  by  Arte- 
misia, queen  of  Caria,  for  her  husband  Mausolus,  whence 
the  term  has  since  been  applied  to  any  grand  sepulchral 
monument.  Cic.  Tiisc.  Qucest.  1.  1,  c.  31  ;  Plin.  1.  36,  c.  5; 
Aid.  Gell.  1.  10,  c.  18;   Strab.  1.  5;   Paus.  in  Arcad. ; 

:  :  :AUat.  in  Philon. ;   Byzant.  apud  Gronov.  Thes.  Antiq. 

•    Groec.  torn.  viii.  p.  2681. 

MAW  (Zoo/.)  the  stomach  of  animals,  in  distinction  from 
that  of  man. 

MA'WMET  {Archoeol.)  a  name  for  a  puppet  or  idol  that 
was  set  up  to  be  worshipped. 

MA'W-WORM  {Ent.)  the  ascaris  which  infests  the  intes- 
tines of  animals. 

MAX.  d'Or  {Com.)  or  Maximilian  d'Or,  a  coin  of  Bavaria, 
equal  to  about  13^.  6d. 

MAXI'LLA  (Anat.)  the  jaw-bone,  which  is  either  the 
Maxilla  inferior  or  Maxilla  superior. — Maxilla  inferior,  or 
Lower  Jaw,  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and 
consists  of  the  chin,  the  sides,  and  the  processes,  called 
the  coronoid,  condyloid,  and  alveolar  p)-ocess,  in  which  lat- 
ter the  teeth  are  inserted. — The  Maxilla  superior,  or  Upper 
Jaw,  consists  of  thirteen  bones ;  namely,  the  Ossa  Nasi, 
Unguis,  Malarum,  Maxillaria,  Palati,  Spongiosa  injeriora, 
and  the  vomer,  serving  to  form  the  Cheeks,  Nose,  and 
Orbits  of  the  Eye. 

MAXI'LLARY  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
jaw-bones,  as  the  maxillary  arteries,  muscles,  veins,  &c. 

Maxims  [Laio)  positions  and  theses  consisting  of  universal 
propositions  so  perfect  that  they  may  not  be  disputed  or 
impugned. 

MAXIMUM  (Algeb.)  the  greatest  value  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity, by  which  it  stands  opposed  to  the  Minimum,  as  in  the 
algebraical  expression  a^  —h  x,  where  a  and  b  are  constant 
or  invariable  quantities,  and  x  is  variable,  —  bx  is  a 
.  maximum,  when  x  is  the  least  or  nothing  :  for  the  value  of 
the  remainder  or  difference  in  this  expression  necessarily 
increases,  as  the  term  b  x  o^c  x  decreases. 

Maximum  (Com.)  the  highest  price  of  any  article,  as  fixed 
by  some  law  or  regulation. 

MA'XY  (Min.)  a  term  among  tin  miners  for  a  weed  of  the 
marchasite  kind,  when  the  load  or  vein  of  ore  degenerates 
into  any  thing  else  that  is  not  tin. 

MAY  ( Chron.)  in  Latin  Maius,  the  third  month  of  Romu- 
lus' year ;  but  the  fifth  of  that  reformed  by  Numa  and 
Julius  Caesar.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Romulus  gave 
it  this  name,  in  honour  of  the  Majores,  or  Senators;  by 
others,  that  it  was  so  called  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Maia. 
It  was  reckoned  an  inauspicious  month  for  marriage  by 
the  Romans. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  5,  v.  486. 

Hue  <f  toque  de  causa,  si  te  proverbia  tangunt, 
Mense  malas  Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait. 

In  this  month  the  sun  enters  Gemini.  Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling. 
1.  5  ;  Plut.  Qucest.  Rom.  84  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Macrob. 
Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  12  ;  Isid.  Orig.  1. 5,  c.  33  ;  Gyrald.  de  Mens, 
et  Ann.  p.  773. 

MAYA'CA  (Bot.)  the  Syena^uviatilis  of  Linnaeus. 

MAY-APPLE  (Bot.)  the  Podophyllum  of  Linn^us,  a  tube- 
rous root. 

MAYE'PIA  (Bot.)  the  Ceranthus  mayepia  of  Linnaeus, 

MAYE'TA  (Bot.)  the  Melastoma  of  "Linnaeus. 

MAY- FLY  (Ent.)  an  insect  called  a  water  cricket,  which 

turns  to  a  fly  in  the  month  of  May,  and  is  used  as  a  bait 

in  fishing. 


MAY'-GAMES  (Archceol.)  certain  sports  which  were  cus- 
tomary on  the  first  of  May. 

TO  MAYL  Hawks  (Falcon.)  to  pinion  the  wings  of  hawks. 

MA'Y-LILY  (Bot.)  the  Convolvularia  mailis  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'YOR  (Law)  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  corporate 
town. 

M  A'Y-WEED  (Bot.)  the  Anthemis  lotula  of  Linnaeus.— May- 
Wort,  the  Artemesia  sentonica. 

MA'Y-POLE  (Archceol.)  a  pole  which  used  formerly  to  be 
fixed  up  in  most  villages  and  country  places,  round  which 
the  country  people  used  to  dance  on  May-Day. 

MAYZ  (Bot.)  or  Maize,  a  sort  of  Indian  wheat. 

MA'ZA  (Cook.)  ju-S^a,  meal  of  parched  barley,  mixed  up 
with  honey  or  some  other  liquid,  which  was  used  by  the 
poorer  sort  of  people  instead  of  bread.  Ilippocrat.  de 
Prise.  Med.;  Erot.  Lex-  Hippocrat.;  Aet.  Gal.  dc  AJim.  1. 1. 

MAZARINE  bbte  (Paint.)  a  deep  blue  colour. 

MAZE  (Hort.)  a  place  made  with  many  artificial  turnings 
and  windings. 

MA'ZER  (ArchcBol.)  a  broad  standing  cup  or  bowl. 

MEAD  (Med.)  a  drink  made  of  honey  and  water. 

MEA'DOW  (Husband.)  a  ground  covered  with  grass  that  is 
left  to  grow  for  hay,  if  not  fed  olf  by  cattle. 

MEA'DOW-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Poa  of  Li nnseus. 

MEADOW-RU'E  (Bot.)  the  Thalictrum  of  Linnseus. 

MEADOW-SAFFRON  (Bot.)  the  Colchicum  of  Linnaeus. 

MEA'DOW-SWEET  (Bot.)  the  Spira  idmaria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MEAL  (Com.)  the  flour  of  corn,  with  a  certain  portion  of 

the  bran  remaining  in  it. 
MEA'L- RENTS  (Zaw)  rents  formerly  paid  in  meal  for 

food  for  the  lords'  hounds,  by  tenants  in  the  honour  of 

Clun. 

MEA'L Y-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Viburnum  lentana  of  Linnaeus. 

MEAN  (Math.)  a  middle  state  betv/een  two  extremes.  The 
mean  is  either  geometrical,  arithmetical,  or  harmonical. — 
Geometrical  Mean,  otherwise  called  a  Mean  Proportional, 
is  that  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  a  third  term, 
that  the  first  does  :  thus,  6  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
4  and  9,  for  4  :  6  ::  6  :  9. — Arithmetical  Mean  is  half  the 
sum  of  the  extremes  :  thus,  4  is  an  arithmetical  mean  be- 
tween 2  and  6. — Harmonical  Mean  is  double  a  fourth  pro- 
portional to  the  sum  of  the  extremes,  and  the  two  extremes 

themselves  :  thus,  a  +  b  :  a  ::  b  :  — — r,  the  fourth  pro- 

a  +  b  ^ 

portional. — Mean  and  extreme  Proportion  is  when  a  line, 
or  any  quantity,  is  so  divided,  that  the  less  part  is  to  the 
greater  as  the  greater  is  to  the  whole. — Mean  Diameter  in 
gauging  is  the  mean  between  the  diameters  at  the  head  and 
bung  of  a  cask. 

Mean  (Astron.)  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  above  to 
several  astronomical  objects,  as  —  Mean  Anomaly  of  a 
planet,  an  angle  which  is  always  proportional  to  the  time 
of  the  planet's  motion  from  the  aphelion  or  perihelion. — 
Mean  Conjunction,  or  Opposition,  is  when  the  mean  place 
of  the  sun  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition. — Mean  Distance 
of  a  planet  from  the  sun  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between 
the  planet's  greatest  and  least  distance. — Mean  Motion  is 
that  by  which  a  planet  is  supposed  to  move  equably  in  his 
orbit. — Mean  Place  of  the  sun,  or  a  planet,  is  found  by  the 
mean  anomaly,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  true  place. — 
Mean  Time,  or  Equal  Time,  is  that  which  is  measured  by 
an  equable  motion,  as  a  clock. 

Mean  (Law)  the  interim,  or  middle  time. 

Mean  (Mus.)  the  tenor,  or  middle  part. 

MEANELS  (Vet.)  small  black  or  red  spots  on  a  white 
horse,  &c. 

MEA'NA  (Mech.)  an  Indian  word  for  a  vehicle  very  similar 
to  a  palankeen,  but  fitted  only  for  carrying  one  person. 


MEASURE. 


MEA'R-STONES  (Agrk.)  from  the  Saxon  meane.abound; 
stones  set  up  as  boundaries,  or  landmarks,  in  open  fields. 

MEASE  {ArchcBol.)  a  messuage  or  dwelling. 

MEASE  {Com.)  a  measure  of  herrings  containing  500. 

MEA'SLES  [Med.)  rubeola;  a  cutaneous  disorder  to  which 
children  are  most  subject,  although  it  may  attack  persons 
of  any  age,  who  have  not  been  affected  with  it  before. 

MEA'SON  {Archceol.)  a  house. 

MEA'SURE  {Ant.)  Mensura. 

Measure  {Math.)  is  some  certain  quantity  fixed  upon 
whereby  to  estimate  the  dimensions,  &c.  of  other  things, 
as  the — Measure  of  an  Angle  by  an  arc  of  a  jg  . 

circle  described  from  the  angular  point,  as  j)/ 
the  centre :  thus  the  measure  of  the  angle  A. 
BAG  is  the  arc  D  E.    Hence  a  right      /  \ 
angle  is  measured  by  a  quadrant,  or  90  de-  /  \ 

grees,  and  any  angle,  DAE,  is  to  a  right  ^  _L_ 

angle  as  the  arc  D  E  is  to  a  quadrant,  or 
as  the  degrees  in  D  E  are  to  90  degrees.  —  Common 
Measure,  vide  Common. — Measure  oj  a  figure,  or  iilane 
surface,  is  a  square  inch,  or  square  foot,  &c.  that  is,  a  square 
whose  side  is  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  any  determinate 
length ;  which  square  is  called  a  measuring  unit. — Measure 
of  a  line,  any  right  line  taken  at  pleasure,  and  considered 
as  unity,  as  an  inch,  foot,  SiC. — Measure  of  a  number,  is 
any  number  that  divides  it  without  a  remainder,  as  2,  which 
is  the  measure  of  4,  of  8,  or  any  even  number;  3,  the  mea- 
sure of  6,  9,  12,  &c. — Measure  of  a  ratio  is  its  logarithm 
in  any  system  of  logarithms,  or  it  is  the  exponent  of  the 


power  to  which  the  ratio  is  equal,  the  exponent  of  some 
given  ratio  being  assumed  as  unity:  thus,  if  the  logarithm 
or  measure  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1  be  assumed  equal  to  1, 
then  the  ratio  of  100  to  1  will  be  2,  because  100  is  =  10-' 
i.  e.  because  100  to  1  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  10  to  1. 
— Measure  of  a  solid  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches,  feet, 
or  yards,  &c.  contained  in  it. 

Measure  of  Velocity  [Mech.)  is  the  space  uniformly  passed 
over  by  a  moving  body  in  a  given  time. — Measure  of  a 
mass,  or  quantity  of  matter  its  weight. 

Measure  {Com.)  any  quantity  that  is  fixed  and  agreed 
upon,  whereby  the  dimensions  and  capacities  of  things  may 
be  estimated.  These  are  distinguished  according  to  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied.  —  Linear  or  longitudi- 
nal Measure,  for  lines  or  lengths,  as  Long  Measure,  for 
the  measuring  of  lengths,  distances,  &c.  generally  con- 
sisting of  Barley  Corns,  Inches,  Feet,  Yards,  Poles,  Fur- 
longs, Roods,  Acres,  Miles,  and  Degrees. — Cloth  Mea- 
sure, for  measuring  the  dimensions  of  cloths,  &c.  consist- 
ing of  Inches,  Nails,  Quarters,  Yards,  and  Ells. — Square 
Measure,  for  the  dimensions  of  areas  or  superficies,  con- 
sists of  square  Inches,  square  Feet,  square  Yards,  square 
Poles,  &c — Solid  or  Cubic  Measure,  for  the  solid  contents 
and  capacities  of  bodies,  which  are  denominated  generally 
measures  of  capacitij,  and  particularly  drij  and  liquid  mea- 
sures. 

Measures  are  also  varied  according  to  the  country  in  which 
they  are  used,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tables 
of  English  and  Foreign  Measures. 


TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  MEASURES. 


I.  English  Measures. 


Barley  Corns. 
3=  Inch, 


1.  Long  Measure. 


9= 

S  = 

Palm. 

27= 

9= 

3  = 

Span. 

36  = 

12= 

4= 

li= 

Foot. 

54= 

18= 

G= 

2  = 

U= 

Cubit. 

108= 

36  = 

12= 

4  = 

3  = 

2=  Yard. 

135  = 

45= 

15  = 

5  = 

34= 

24=  U= 

Ell. 

180= 

60= 

20= 

61  = 

5  = 

3^=  n= 

U= 

Pace. 

216= 

72= 

24  = 

8  = 

6  = 

4  =      2  = 

U= 

li  =  Fathom. 

594= 

198  = 

66  = 

22  = 

-16i= 

11  =  54= 

44= 

.3tV=    24=  Pole. 

23760= 

7920= 

2640= 

880  = 

660  = 

440  =  220  = 

176  = 

132    =110  =  40  = 

90080= 

63360= 

21120= 

7040  = 

5280  = 

3520  =1760  = 

14-08  = 

1056    =880  =320= 

2.  Square  Measure. 

Inches,  sq. 

144=  Foot,  sq. 
1296=  9=  Yard,  sq. 

3600=  25=       277=  Pace,  sq. 

39204=     27225=     3025=       1089=  Pole,  sq. 
1568160=      10890=      1210=       4356=       40=  Rood,  sq. 
6272640=      43560=      4840=      17424=      160=      4=  Acre,  sq. 
401 4489600=  27878400=  3077600 = 1 1 1 5 1 360=  1 02400=  2560  =640 =  Mile. 


MEASURE. 


3.  Drij  Measure, 

Pints. 

8=Gallon. 
16=  2=Peck. 
64=    8=  4'=Bushel. 
128=  16=    8=  2=Strike. 
256=  32=  16=  4.=  2=Coom. 
512=  64=  32=  8=  4=  2=Quarter. 
3072=384=102=48=24=12=  6=Way. 
5120=640=320=80=40=20=10=12=Last. 

4.  Wine  Measure. 

Pints. 

8=GalIon. 

144=  18  =RundIet. 

252=  3U=  l-|=Barrel. 

336=  42  =  3i=U=Tierce. 

504=  63  =  3^=2  =li=Hogshead. 

672=  84  =  4f=2i=2  =li=Puncheon. 
1008=726  =  7  =*  =3  =2  =U= Butt  or  Pipe. 
2016=252  =14  =8  =6  =4  =3  =2=Tun. 

5.  Ale  and  Beer  Measure. 

Pints. 
2= Quart. 
8=    4= Gallon. 
72=  36=  9=Firkin. 
144=  72=  18=  2=Kilderkin. 
288  =  144=  36=  4=2=Barre]. 
432=216=  54=  6  =  3  =  U=Hogsliead. 
576=288=  72=  8=4=2  =l-i-= Puncheon. 
864=432=108=12=6=3  =2  =li=Butt. 
Characters  and  Abbreviations  by  luhich  English  Measures 
are  distinguished. 


Quart 


Mea&ure,  Char.  Measure. 

Barley  Corn   bar.  Pint 

Inch    in 

Foot    Ji.  Hogshead 

Yard,  yards  ....  yd.  yds.    Peck  . .  . 

Fathom    ytk. 

Rod    r. 

Pole    po 

Perch    p 


Char, 
pt. 
qt. 
hhd. 
pk. 

Pottle   pot. 

Quarter   qr. 


Gallon    gall. 

Bushel    bu. 


Mile    m. 

League    lea. 

Degree   deg.  or  ° 


Furlong   fur.    Chaldron   dial. 

Nail   n. 

Flemish  Ell   Fl.  E. 

English  Ell  E.  E. 

Minute   min.  or  '    French  EU  F.  E. 

Second  sec.  or  " 

II.  English  and  Foreign  Measures  compared. 
1.  Long  Measure, 

Showing  the  Number  of  Feet,  &c.  of  each  place  that  cor- 
respond with  100  English  Feet,  and  also  the  Length  of 
each  measure  in  English  Inches. 

Place.  MeasuretolOO  Eng.  Ft.  Eng.  Inch. 

Amsterdam   Feet,  107   11"41 

Berlin    Ditto,  98   12-19 

Bern   Ditto,  103   11-54 

Copenhagen    Legal  Feet,      97   12"35 

Fathoms, 

Ruthes, 

Dantzig    Feet, 

Geneva   Ditto, 

Hamburgh    Ditto, 

Lisbon   Ditto, 

Palmi, 

Madrid   Feet, 

Tocsas, 
Palmos, 


16   74-10 

9  123-50 

106   11-29 

62   19-20 

106   11-29 

92   12-96 

139   8-64 

107   11-12 

17   66  72 

143   8-34 


Place.  jSIeasure  to  100  Eng.  Ft. 

Milan    Bracci, 

Naples   Palmi, 

Palermo   Ditto, 

Paris   Pieds  de  Roi, 

Toises, 

Metres, 

Persia   Arish, 

Petersburgh   Arsheens, 

Sashes, 

Feet, 

Rome    Feet, 

Stockholm    Feet, 

Fathoms, 

Rods, 

Venice   Feet, 

Vienna   Ditto, 

Warsaw    Ditto, 

Zurich   Feet, 

Ruthes, 
Fathoms, 


Eng.  Inch. 

62   19- 

115   10-3B 


125 
93 
15 
30 
31 
42 
14 

122 


9-53 
12-78 
76-68 
39-37 
38- 
38- 
84- 

9-78 


103   11-60 

102   11-69 

17   70-14 

6   187-04 

87    13-68 

96   12-45 

85   14-03 

101    11-81 

10  118-10 

16   73-50 


2.  Cloth  Measure, 
Showing  the  Number  of  each  Measure  in  different  Places, 
corresponding  to  100  English  Yards. 
Place.  Meas.  to  100  Eng.  Yds. 

Algiers    Pics,  147* 

Amsterdam   Ells,  132- 

Flemish  do.  128- 

Bengal   Covits,  200- 

Florence    Canne,  S8'6 

Bracci,  154' 

Palmi,  310- 

Hamburgh    Ells,  155-9 

Brabant  do.  132-3 

Japan   Ines,  133" 

Lisbon   Varas,  83- 

Covados,  134- 

Palmos,  404-1 

Madrid   Varas,  107* 

Majorca    Cannas,  53-3 

Mocha   Guezes,  14- 

Covits,  189- 

Naples    Canne,  4'3'4 

Palmi,  347- 

Paris   Aunes,  77' 

Patras    Bracci,  155* 

Petersburgh   Arsheens,  128-6 

Rome    Canne,  46* 

Bracci,  107* 

Siam   Vouas,  47- 

Sweden   Ells,  153- 

Vienna   Ditto,  157* 

Zurich    Ditto,  151- 

3.  Dry  Measure, 
Showing  the  Number  of  each  Measure  in  different  Places, 
corresponding  to  10  Quai'ters,  or  80  English  Bushels, 
Winchester  measure. 


Place. 


Algiers   Tarrie, 

Amsterdam   Mudden, 

Sacks, 
Scheepels, 
Tonnes, 

Berlin    Scheffels, 

Bern   Mutten, 

Cadiz    Fanegas, 

Cahizes, 

Constantinople    Kislos, 

Copenhagen   Toende, 


Measure  (o  10  Quarters  English. 

141-10 
25-06 
34-76 
104-28 
20-85 
54-09 
16-76 
5010 
4-16 
85-02 
20-26 
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Place. 


Patras 


Riga. 


Meaiure  to  10  Quarters  Enelish. 

Moggi, 

23-21 

Coupes, 

36-29 

Sheffels, 

26-76 

Fass, 

53-52 

Himten, 

107-04 

Staji,  _ 

114-60 

Sacchi, 

38-20 

Alquieres, 

210-52 

Tomoli, 

55-09 

Setters, 

18-38 

Bcisseaux, 

220-52 

Stare, 

34.-31 

Bachels, 

102-93 

Artabas, 

4285 

Czetwer, 

14- 

Loofs, 

43-24 

Tonnen, 

21-62 

Rubbi, 

10-17 

Quarti, 

4070 

Starelli, 

57-56 

Salme  grosse, 

8-18 

Salme  generale, 

10  18 

Tunnor, 

19-24 

Caffisi, 

8-69 

4.  Liquid  Measure, 

Showing  the  Number  of  each  Measure  in  difFerent  Places, 
corresponding  to  100  Gallons  English. 

Place.  Measure  to  100  Gall.  Engl. 

Amsterdam   Ankers,  9  91 

Stekens,  19-82 
Viertels,  52-03 

Stoops,  158-22 

Mingels,  316-44 

Bern  ,    Maass,  226-48 

Canar}'  Islands   Arrobas,  24*34 

Constantinople.  .  .'   Almuds,  72-41 

Copenhagen   Ahms,  2-45 

Ankers,  9-81 
Stubgens,  98-07 

Cracow   Garniecs,  238  14 

Ferrara   Mastelli,  4-60 

Secchie,  36-84 

Florence    Barrili,  11- 

Faschi,  J  90-90 

Boccali,  381-80 

Geneva   Setiers,  8-37 

Quarterons,  200-74 

Pots,  401-74 

<jenoa    Barrili,  5- 

Pinte,  255-24 

Hamburgh    Ahms,  2-61 

Ankers,  10-45 
Eimers,  13-07 
Viertels,  52-26 

Stubzen,  104-52 
Beer  Tonnes,  2-17 

Lisbon   Almudes,  2221 

Potes,  44-42 

Canhadas,  265-51 

Madrid   Arrobas,  24* 

Cantaras,  39- 

Azumbres,  18856 

Quartillos,  757-37 

Majorca   .      Cortaras,  9166 

Malta   Caffisi,  18-19 

Paris   Setiers,  50-43 

Pots,  201-75 

Pintes,  403-50 


Place. 


Measiire  to  100  Gall.  EngL 


Rome    Barilli,  902 

Boccali,  288-75 

Petersburgh   Weddras,  30-72 

Krushkas,  24575 

Stockholm    Eimers,  4-82 

Ankars,  964 

Vienna   Eimers,  6  69 

Maass,  267*57 
Measure  (Poet.)  or  metre,  any  number  of  syllables  disposed 
in  a  given  order,  so  as  to  form  the  measure  of  a  verse :  it 
may  consist  of  one  foot,  as  in  the  case  of  monometers  ;  or  of 
two  feet,  as  dimeters  ;  of  six  feet,  as  hexameters,  &c. 
Measure  (Mus.)  a  certain  quantity  of  time  in  respect  to  na- 
tural or  artificial  sounds,  which  is  marked  out  by  the  con- 
stant motion  of  the  hand  or  foot  up  and  down. — Measure- 
note,  or  time-note,  is  the  semibreve,  because  the  length  of 
a  semibreve  is  measured  by  the  single  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  hand  or  foot. 
MEA'SURING  money  [Lavu)  a  duty  formerly  laid  on  cloth 
besides  alnage. 

MEA'T- OFFERING  (BiL)  a  certain  measure,  more  or  less, 

of  fine  flour  mixed  with  oil. 
MEA'TUS  (Anat.)  the  name  of  particular  passages  in  the 
body,  as  the — Meatus  auditorius,  or  the  auditory  passage, 
which  is  either  externus  or  inter7ius.  The  Meatus  audito- 
rius externus,  which  contains  the  wax,  proceeds  down  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  ;  the  Meatus  auditorius  in- 
terims is  a  small  bony  canal  running  towards  the  vestihulum 
and  cochlea. — Meatus  ccecus,  another  name  for  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  a  passage  in  the  throat. — Meatus  cuticulares, 
the  pores  of  the  skin. — Meatus  cysticus,  the  gall-duct.~ 
Meatus  urinarius,  the  urinary  passage,  situated  in  the 
glans  penis  in  men,  and  in  the  vagina  in  women. 
ME'CCA  BALSAM  [Bot.)  the  balsam  which  flows  from  the 

Amyris  giJeadensis  of  Linnasus. 
MECHA'NICAL  (Math.)  or  mechanic  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem ;  the  construction  or  pi'oof  of  a  problem  not  done  in 
an  accurate  geometrical  manner,  but  coarsely  and  unart- 
fuUy,  or  by  the  assistance  of  instruments. — Mechanical  de- 
monstration, one  drawn  from  the  rules  and  principles  of 
mechanics. — Mechanical  science,  that  which  is  conversant 
about  the  outward  frame  and  structure  of  bodies,  and  the 
figures  they  obtain  by  workmanship. — Mechanical  powers, 
the  five  simple  machines,  to  which  all  others,  however 
complex,  may  be  reduced,    [vide  Mechanics'] 
MECHA'NICS,  from  the  Greek  yjr.xc-'jua,  to  contrive;  the 
science  which  teaches  the  whole  doctrine  of  motion,  of 
which  that  part  that  treats  on  the  equilibrium,  &c.  of  bo- 
dies has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  statics.  Newton 
distinguishes  mechanics  into  rational  and  practical. 
Rational  Mechanics.    Rational  mechanics  comprehend  the 
whole  doctrine  of  motion,  &c. — Motion  is  a  continual 
change  of  place  which  any  body  undergoes  ;  it  is  either 
absolute  or  r  elative :  absolute  motion  is  when  the  body  is 
actually  transferred  from  one  point  of  fixed  space  to  an- 
other ;  and  relative  motio7i  is  when  its  situation  is  changed 
with  respect  to  the  surrounding  objects.    Motion  is  also 
said  to  be  uniform  when  equal  parts  of  space  are  passed 
over  in  equal  successive  portions  of  time;  accelerated  when 
the  portions  described  in  equal  times  continually  increase; 
retarded  when  the  same  continually  decrease ;  uniformly 
accelerated  or  retardedis  when  the  increments  or  decrements 
of  the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  are  always  equal. — 
Inerticf,  or  vis  inertia,  is  the  property  of  matter  by  which 
it  resists  any  change  either  in  its  state  of  rest  .or  its  rec- 
tilinear motion. — The  velocity  of  a  body  is  the  ratio  of 
its  motion,  measured  by  the  space  uniformly  described  in 
in  a  given  time.    The  given  time,  taken  as  a  standard,  is 
usually  one  second,  and  the  space  described  is  measured 
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in  feet;  thus  where  s  represents  a  body's  velocity,  v  is  the 
number  of  feet  which  the  body  would  uniformly  describe 
in  one  second. — The  quantih/  of  motion,  or  momentum 
of  a  body,  is  measured  by  the  velocity  and  quantity  of 
matter  jointly;  thus,  if  the  quantities  of  matter  in  two 
bodies  be  represented  by  6  and  7,  and  their  velocities 
by  9  and  8,  the  ratio  of  6  X  9  to  7  X  8,  or  27  to  28,  is 
called  the  ratio  of  their  momenta. — Force  is  whatever 
changes,  or  tends  to  change,  the  state  or  uniform  recti- 
hnear  motion  of  a  body,  as  pressure,  pcirussioJi,  gravity, 
&c.  Forces  are  also  said  to  be  uniform,  variable,  acce- 
lerating, moving,  &c.  [vide  Force]  Whatever  motion 
is  produced  by  a  single  force  is  called  simple  motion,  in 
distinction  from  the  compound,  which  is  produced  by  se- 
veral forces,  that  are  denominated  conspiring  forces. — 
Gravity  is  the  tendency  which  all  bodies  are  supposed  to 
have  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  this  is  either  ab- 
solute or  relative.  [vide  Gravityl — Percussion,  the 
striking  of  one  body  against  another,  which  is  either  di- 
rect or  oblique,    [vide  Percussion] 

Practical  Mechanics.  Practical  mechanics  comprehend  the 
consideration  of  mechanical  powers,  of  which  there  are 
five  kinds;  namely,  the  Lever,  Axis  in  Peritrochio, 
Pulley,  Inclined  Plane,  and  Wedge. 

Lever.  The  Lever,  which  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  me- 
chanical powers,  is  an  inflexible  moveable  rod^  which  is 
called  the  fulcrum  prop  or  centre  of  motion.  From  the 
different  ways  of  applying  this  power,  it  is  distinguished 
into  the  lever  of  the  first  kind,  of  the  second  kind,  and 
of  the  third  kind.  When  the  weight,  W,  intended  to  be 
raised  is  at  one  end,  as  in  fig.  1,  our  strength,  or  any 
other  force,  at  the  other  end,  and  the  fulcrum,  or  prop  C, 
between  them  both,  this  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  of 
which  description  is  the  poker  used  in  stirring  up  the 
•fire,  the  bars  of  the  gi"ate  being  the  prop,  the  incumbent 
fuel  the  weight,  and  the  pressure  of  the  hand  the  force 
or  power.  To  this  kind  of  lever  may  be  referred  scissars, 
pincers,  snuffers,  &c.  and  also  the  common  balance,  as 
in  fig.  4,  where  ABC  represents  the  jugum,  or  beam, 
which,  instead  of  resting  on  a  fulcrum,  is  suspended  by 
a  handle,  G,  called  the  trutina,  fastened  to  its  centre 
of  motion,  B,  and  having  within  a  slender  rod,  F,  per- 
pendicular to  the  beam,  called  the  tongue;  the  two 
brachia,  or  arms  of  the  beam,  are  AB  and  BC  ;  the  line 
on  which  the  beam  turns  is  the  axis ;  the  extremities 
A  and  C,  where  the  weights  D  and  E  are  applied,  are 
the  points  of  suspension,  or  of  application. — In  the  lever 
of  the  second  kind,  the  fulcrum,  C,  is  at  one  end,  as  in 
fig.  2,  the  power,  P,  at  the  other,  and  the  weight  to  be 
raised  is  between  them.  Thus  in  raising  a  water-plug  in 
the  streets,  the  bar  of  the  workman  is  the  lever,  which, 
when  put  through  the  ring,  rests  on  the  ground  for  the 
fulcrum,  whereby  he  can  exert  his  strength  at  one  end  to 
pull  up  the  plug,  which  is  in  the  middle.  To  this  se- 
cond kind  of  lever  belong  the  oars  and  rudder  of  a  boat, 
the  masts  of  a  ship,  and  doors,  whose  hinges  serve  as  a 
fulcrum,  &c.  &c. — In  the  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the 
power,  P,  as  in  fig.  3,  acts  between  the  weight,  W,  and 
the  fulcrum,  C,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ladder  raised  by  a 
man  at  some  point  between  the  two  ends,  so  as  to  rear 
it  against  a  wall,  &c.  By  this  kind  of  lever  also  the 
muscular  motion  of  the  animal  body  is  performed.  In 
regard  to  the  lever  generally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
to  increase  the  power  or  effect  of  the  operator  it  is  only 
necessary  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  force  and 
the  prop,  or  to  decrease  the  distance  between  the  weight 
and  the  prop;  moreover,  in  all  cases  the  power  and 
weight  are  each  of  them  reciprocally  as  their  distance 
from  the  prop. 

Pulley.    The  pulley,  in  Latin  trochlea,  is  a  little  wheel 
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formed  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  turning 
on  an  axis,  and  having  a  groove  round  its  edge  for  the 
reception  of  a  cord,  by  which  weights  are  raised  or  drawn 
in  any  direction.  Pulleys  are  either  single,  as  in  fig.  5,  or 
they  form  an  assemblage  by  the  combination  cf  several 
pulleys  together,  as  in  fig.  6,  7,  8, 9,  which  was  called  by  the 
ancieni&polyspaston,  now  a  system.  The  wheel,  or  rumble, 
as  A,  fig.  5,  is  called  the  sheave,  or  shiver,  the  axis  on 
which  it  turns  \h& gudgeon,  and  the  fixed  piece  of  wood, 
or  iron,  into  which  it  is  placed,  is  the  block,  as  h,  fig.  5. 
In  a  system  of  pulleys  some  are  in  a  block  that  is 
fixed,  as  h,  fig.  5,  and  others  in  a  block  that  is  moveable, 
as  p  in  fig.  6,  &c.  If  the  equal  weights  P  and  W,  fig.  5, 
hang  by  the  cord  B  B  upon  the  pulley  A,  whose  block 
b  is  fixed  to  the  beam  H,  they  will  counterpoise  each 
other ;  consequently  no  increase  of  force  is  acquired 
by  the  single  pulley,  the  use  of  which  is,  when  the  ver- 
tical direction  of  a  power  is  to  be  changed  into  an  hori- 
zontal one,  or  an  ascending  into  a  descending  direction, 
&c. ;  but  the  great  use  of  the  pulley  is  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  an  assemblage  :  thus,  suppose  a  weight  W, 
fig.  6,  to  hang  at  the  lower  end  of  the  moveable  block  p 
of  the  pulley  D,  it  is  evident  that  the  part  G  of  the 
cord  G  F  bears  one  half  of  the  weight,  and  the  part  F 
the  other  half ;  therefore  what  holds  the  upper  end  of 
either  rope  sustains  one  half  of  the  weight,  and  thus  the 
power  P,  which  draws  the  cord  F  by  means  of  the  cord  E 
passing  over  the  fixed  pulley  C,  will  sustain  the  weight 
W  when  its  intensity  is  only  equal  to  the  half  of  W ; 
that  is  in  the  case  of  one  moveable  pulley,  the  power 
gained  is  as  2  to  I,  or  as  the  number  of  ropes  G  and  F 
to  the  one  rope  E :  in  like  manner  in  the  case  of  two 
moveable  pulleys  P  and  L,  as  in  fig.  7,  each  of  these 
doubles  the  power,  and  produces  a  gain  of  4  to  1 ,  i.  e. 
as  the  four  ropes  Q,  M,  S,  K,  sustaining  the  weight  W,  to 
the  single  rope  O  sustaining  the  power  T  V,  and  so  on  for 
any  number  of  moveable  pulleys,  for  three  produce  an 
increase  of  power,  as  6  to  1  ;  four  pulleys  increasing  the 
power  as  8  to  1,  &c.  Also  the  effect  is  the  same  when  the 
pulleys  are  disposed  as  in  the  fixed  block  X,  fig.  8, 
and  the  other  two,  as  the  moveable  block  Y.  But  if  the 
lower  pulleys  do  not  rise  all  together  in  one  block 
with  the  weight,  but  act  upon  one  another,  having  the 
weight  only  fastened  to  the  lowest  of  them,  the  force  of 
the  power  is  still  more  increased,  each  power  doubling 
the  former  number:  thus  a  power  whose  intensity  is 
equal  to  81b.  applied  at  a  in  fig.  9,  will,  by  means  of  the 
lower  pulley  A,  sustains  161b.  and  a  power  equal  to 
41b.  at  b  will,  by  means  of  the  pulley  B,  sustain  the 
power  of  Bib.  at  a,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  16  lb. 
at  W ;  also  a  third  power  equal  to  2  lb.  at  c,  by  means 
of  the  pulley  C,  will  sustain  the  power  of  4  lb.  at  b  ;  and 
a  fourth  power  of  1  lb.  at  d,  by  means  of  the  pulley  D, 
will  sustain  the  power  8  at  A,  and  the  weight  16  at  W. 

Axis  in  Peritrochio.  The  axis  in  Peritrochio,  or  Wheel 
and  Axle,  is  a  power  which  combines  the  advantages  of 
both  the  lever  and  the  pulley.  It  consists,  as  in  fig.  10, 
of  a  wheel  a,  called  the  peritrochium,  and  a  round  cy- 
linder b,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  traversed  through 
its  whole  length  by  a  line  called  the  axis,  the  ends  of 
which,  cc,  are  the  pivots  on  which  it  performs  its  revolu- 
tion. The  radii,  or  spokes  driven  through  the  felloes  of 
the  wheel,  which  are  called  scytalcc,  assist  the  action  of 
the  moving  power  on  the  wheel ;  sometimes  they  are 
fitted  into  the  cylinder  as  at  d,  where  they  act  as  a  lever. 
About  the  axis  is  wound  a  rope,  or  chain,  by  means  of 
which  great  weights  are  raised ;  in  this  manner  water  is 
drawn  from  a  well,  &c. 

Inclined  Pkme.    An  Inclined  Plane  is  a  plane  inclined  to 
the  horizon. —  The  inclination  of  the  platie  is  the  angle 
2b 
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which  one  line  in  the  plane  A  B,  fig.  11,  makes  with 
another  in  the  horizontal  plane  B  C.  The  line  B  A  is 
called  the  length  of  the  plane,  AC  its  altitude,  and  BC 
the  length  of  the  base,  P  represents  the  weight  which 
by  the  help  of  this  mechanical  power  may  be  raised. 
The  power  gained  by  the  Inclined  Plane  is  in  propor- 
tion as  the  length  of  the  plane  is  to  its  height,  or  as  the 
radius  to  the  sine  of  its  inclination:  thus  suppose  the 
gi'eater  weight  P  is  balanced  by  a  less  weight  W,  hang- 
ing perpendicularly,  then  W  :  P  : :  C  A  :  A  B.  Hence, 
therefore,  if  a  spherical  body  be  supported  upon  two  in- 
clined planes,  the  relative  gravities  of  this  body  are  to 
each  other  as  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inclination  to  ra- 
dius 1 ,  or  directly  as  to  their  heights,  and  inversely  as  their 
lengths ;  consequently,  if  the  planes  have  the  same 
height,  and  the  absolute  weights  of  two  bodies  be  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  length  of  the  planes,  then  the 
forces  to  descend  will  be  equal,  and  will  exactly  balance 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  12. 
Screw.  The  Screw  is  the  combination  of  the  lever  and  the 
inclined  plane,  and  is  principally  used  in  pressing  bodies 
together;  but  sometimes  also  in  raising  weights.  The 
screw  is  a  spiral  thread,  or  groove,  cut  round  a  cylinder, 
and  is  diitinguished  into  male  or  female.  When  the 
spiral  thread  is  upon  the  outside  of  a  cylinder  the  screw 
is  said  to  be  a  male,  or  convex  one,  as  A  in  fig.  13 ;  but 
if  the  thread  be  cut  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylin- 
der, it  is  said  to  be  a  J'cmale,  or  concave  screw,  as  B, 
fig.  13.  This  is  commonly  made  fit  to  receive  the  male 
screw,  and  is  then  called  a  nut.  When  motion  is  to  be 
given  to  any  thing  the  male  and  female  screw  are  neces- 
sarily conjoined,  as  in  the  screw-press  represented  fig.  14; 
but  when  joined  with  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  as  in  fig.  15, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  a  female  screw,  but  a  lever,  or 
winch,  as  D  C  in  fig.  14-,  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  put 
the  screw  in  motion.  The  endlcas  or  perpetual  screw  is  one 
which  works  in  and  turns  an  indented  wheel  DF,  fig.  1.5, 
without  the  aid  of  the  internal  screw,  as  in  fig.  15,  where 
A  B  is  the  lever  to  the  endless  screw  in  the  cylinder  B  C ; 
E  is  the  wheel,  H  the  axis,  W  the  weight.  In  this 
machine,  when  the  power  and  weight  are  in  equilibrio, 
the  product  P  and  ABx  ED  =  Wx  distance  of 
threads  x  radius  of  axle.  This  screw  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  continually  preserves  its  motion,  while  that  of 
the  wheel  is  continued. 
Wedge.  The  Wedge  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  inclined 
plane,  as  A  D  C  and  B  D  C  in  fig,  16.  It  is  usefully  em- 
ployed in  riving  of  wood,  &'C.  and  acts,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  on  this  principle,  that  the  power  acting  against 
the  back  A  B  is  to  the  force  acting  perpendicularly 
against  either  side,  A  C  or  B  C,  as  the  breadth  of  the 
back  is  to  the  length  of  the  sides ;  consequently  the 
thinner  the  wedge  the  greater  its  effect  in  splitting. 

MECHOACAN  (Bot.)  a  Vest  Indian  root  something  like 
briony,  the  root  of  which  is  purgative.  It  is  the  Con- 
volvulus mechoacanna  of  Linnaeus. 

ME'CON  [Bat.)  the  poppy. 

MECO'NIS  {Bot.)  the  Lettuce. 

MECO'NIUM  {Bot.)  opium,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
poppy. 

Meconium  {Anat.)  the  green  excrementitious  substance  that 
is  found  in  the  large  intestines  of  the  f(Etus. 

ME'DAL   (Numis.)   in  French  medaiUo,  Italian  jncdnglie, 
comes  from  the  Latin  metaJlum.  -^etal,  from  the  substance 
of  which  it  is  made  ;  a  piece  of  metal  struck  in  the  form 
of  monej',  and  stamped  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some  j 
person  or  event.    Medals  are  distinguished  into  considar,  i 
which  were  struck  in  the  time  that  Rome  was  governed  • 
by  consuls ;  imperial,  such  as  were  struck  from  the  reign  j 
of  Julius  Csesar  to  the  year  of  Christ  260;  ancient,  such  1 


as  were  struck  between  the  third  and  seventh  century  ; 
modern,  those  which  have  been  struck  witliin  the  last  300* 
years  ;  singular,  such  of  which  there  is  but  one  of  a  sort 
extant. 

MEDA'LLION  {Numis)  a  medal  of  an  extraordinary  .size, 
which  is  struck  only  on  rare  occasions. 

ME'piANA  linea  {Anat.)  a  line  or  seam  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  tongue,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts. 
— Mediana  vena,  a  vein,  or  little  vessel  made  by  the  union 
of  the  basilic  and  cephalic  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

MEDIA'STINI  {A7it.)  slaves  who  waited  on  such  as  fre- 
quented the  baths  and  temples.  Cic.inCatil.  1.  2,  c.  3; 
Hor.  1.  1,  ep.  14;  Non.  1.2,  c.  573 ;  Ulpian.  1.15,  §  44, 
ff.  de  Injur. 

MEDIA'STINUM  {Anat)  the  double  skin,  or  membrane, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  breast,  and  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  right  and  left. 

MEDI'CINAL  Datjs  {Med.)  a  name  given  by  some  writers 
to  the  days  on  which  a  crisis  is  expected. — Medicinal  hours 
are  those  which  are  best  fitted  for  the  taking  of  medicine. 

ME'DICINE  {Med.)  Medicina,  the  art  of  physic,  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  namely,  1.  Plii/siology,  which  treats  of  the 
human  constitution  in  its  sound  state.  2.  Pathologij,  which 
treats  of  tiie  preternatural  constitution  of  our  bodies. 
3.  Semictica,  which  treats  of  the  signs  of  health  and  dis- 
eases. 4.  Hygicnn,  which  delivers  rules  for  the  regimen 
to  be  observed  for  the  preservation  of  health.  5.  Thera- 
jmdica,  or  tlie  healing  art  in  its  proper  sense,  both  as 
respects  medicinal  and  surgical  applications. 

Medicine,  in  Latin  il/eo'/crtjH^'jihn?;,  is  also  the  name  of  the 
physical  remedy. 

ME'DICK  {Bot.)  the  Medicago  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 

ME'DIETAS  J.ingucB  {Law)  a  jury,  or  inquest,  impanelled, 
whereof  the  one  half  consists  of  natives,  and  the  other 
half  of  foreigners ;  which  manner  of  trial  was  first  given 
by  Stat.  28  Ediv.  3,  c.  13.    Staundf.  Plac.  Cor.  1.  3,  c.  7. 

MEDIETA'TES  {Geom.)  a  terra  formerly  used  for  sets  of 
proportionals. 

ME'DIETY  {Arith)  the  moiety  or  half  of  a  thing. 

MEDI'MNO  {Com.)  a  corn-m.easure  in  some  parts  of  the 
Levant,  thirty-one  of  which  make  eight  English  quarters. 

MEDIMNUS  {Ant)  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity  containing 
about  four  pecks  and  six  pints. 

MEDI'N  {Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  Egypt  equal  to  about  one 
bushel  English. 

MEDI'NENSIS  Vena  {Ent)  the  Dracunadus,  or  the  Gordius 
medinensis ;  the  muscular  hair-worm  vv'hich  in  some  coun- 
tries inhabits  the  cellular  membrane  between  the  skin  and 
muscles. 

MEDI'NI  {Com.)  or  Medin,  a  small  coin  and  money  of  ac- 
count in  Egypt,  equal  to  about  one  halfpenny  sterling. 

MEDIO  acquietando  {Law)  a  judicial  writ  to  destrain  the 
lord  for  acquitting  a  mean  lord  of  a  rent  which  he  for- 
merly acknowledged  in  court  not  to  belong  to  him.  Reg. 
Jiidic.  129. 

MEDITA'TiO  Fuga:  {Law)  signifies  literally  the  meditating 
to  fly,  or  withdraw  one's  self,  which,  if  discovered,  or  ap- 
prehended to  be  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  the 
creditor  may  obtain  a  warrant  for  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Scotch  law,  answering  to  an  arrest  in  the  English  law. 

MEDITERRA'NEAN  {Geog)  an  epithet  for  any  piece  of 
water  that  is  locked  in  between  two  lands,  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  now  known  by  that  name,  which  lies  be- 
tween Europe  and  Africa. 

MEDITPJNA'LIA  {A7it.)  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of 
the  Goddess  Meditrina,  kept  on  the  30th  of  September. 
It  was  so  called,  a  medendo,  from  healing,  because  on  this 
day  it  was  usual  to  drink  new  wine  mixed  with  old,  by 
way  of  medicine.  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Fest.  do 
Verb.  Signif. 
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MEDITU'LLIUM  (Annt.)  the  spungy  substance  between  the 
two  tables  of  the  skull. 

ME'DIUM  ■  (Log.)  the  mean,  or  middle  term  in  a  syllogism, 
between  the  two  extremes,  i.  e.  the  subject  and  pre- 
dicate ;  it  serves  as  an  argument  or  reason  for  the  affirm- 
ing or  denying  any  thing  in  the  conclusion,    [vide  Logic'} 

Medium  (Math.)  the  same  as  Mean. 

Medium  (Nai.)  that  space  which  is  peculiarly  framed  to  ad- 
mit of  certain  bodies  to  pass  through  it;  thus  the  air  is 
the  medium  in  which  meteors  breed  and  move. 

Medium  {Opl.)  any  substance  through  which  the  rays  of 
light  are  transmitted. 

Medium  (Bot.)  the  Campanula  Medium  of  Linnaeus. 

Medium  Cceli  (Astral.)  ihe  mid-heaven,  or  tenth  house. 

Medium  Guard  {Mil.)  a  preparatory  guard  of  the  broad 
sword,  or  sabre,  which  consists  in  presenting  the  sword,  or 
sabre,  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  centre  of  the  object 
opposed. 

Medium  Tempus  (Law)  the  main  profits. 
Medium  Paper  (Com.)  the  size  between  demy  and  royal. 
ME'DIUS  Venter  (Anat.)  the  middle  venter,  thorax,  or  chest. 
ME'DLAR  (Bot.)  the  Mespilus  Germanica  of  Linnaeus. 
ME'DLEFE  (Archccol.)  Medleta,  or  Medletum,  a  sudden 
affray. 

MEDSY'PPE  (Archceol.)  a  harvest  supper  given  to  the  la- 
bourer upon  the  bringing  in  of  the  harvest.   Plac.  9  Ed.  \. 

MEDU'LLA  (Anat.)  Medulla  ossium.  [vide  Marrow]  2. 
Medulla  cerebri,  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  brown,  or  cortical.  3.  Medulla  oblongata, 
the  medullary  substance  lying  within  the  cranium,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow.  4.  Medulla  spi- 
nalis, the  spinal  marrow,  or  that  part  which  goes  down  the 
middle  of  the  back  by  the  vertebrce,  and  is  terminated  at 
the  Os  Sacrum. 
.  Medulla  (Bot.)  vide  Marrow, 

MEDU'LLARY  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  v/hat  belongs  to  the 
Medulla,  as  the  Medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  which  is 
another  name  for  the  Medulla  Cerebri. — Medullary  oil,  the 
finer  and  more  subtle  parts  of  the  Medidla  Ossium. 

ME'DULLIN  {Bot.)  the  pith  of  the  Helianthus  annuus,  or 
Sunflower,  the  Syiinga  vulgaris,  &c. 

MEDU'SA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  Worms,  Order  Mollusca,  having 
the  bod/j  gelatinous ;  moiith  central,  beneath.  The  animals 
of  this  genus,  when  touched,  cause  a  slight  tingling  and 
redness,  whence  they  are  usually  denominated  Sea-Nettles. 
They  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief  food  of  cetaceous 
animals,  and  most  of  them  shine  with  great  splendour  in 
the  water. 

MEDU'SA'S  Head  (Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  caput  of  Linnaeus. 

MEE'RSHAUM  (Min.)  a  German  name  for  a  sort  of  fine 
Turkish  clay,  of  which  pipes  are  made  in  various  forms. 
It  is  classed  under  the  family  of  Soajysiones,  being  of  the 
consistence  of  wax  when  first  dug  up.  It  assumes  a  beau- 
tiful brown  colour  after  it  has  been  used  for  some  time  as 
a  smoking  pipe. 

MEE'SIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses. 

Meesia  is  also  the  IValkeria  serrata  of  Linnaeus. 

MEGALEI'ON  (Med.)  y.ciyxMi:oi,  an  unguent  described  by 
Dioscorides,  I.  J,  c.  69. 

MEGALE'SIA  (Ant.)  f/-^'.yci>^^,(nx,  in  Liaiin  Ludi  Megalenses ; 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Cybele,  who  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  f^iyuM  H  f^m^,  i.  e.  the  great  Goddess,  or 
Mother.  This  festival  was  kept  by  the  Romans  on  the 
12th  of  April.  Cic.  de  Ariisp.  Resp.  c.  12  ;  Liv.  I.  29,  c.  14  ; 
Jul.  Cell.  1.  2,  c.  24'. 

MEGALO'PHONOUS  (Mus.)  from  /As'y^.?,  great,  and  <pi^n, 
a  voice ;  an  epithet  for  one  having  a  great  voice. 

MEGALOSPLA'NCHNOS  (Med.)  from  //./ya?,  great,  and 
a-nxky/ycc,  bowels;  an  epithet  for  one  whose  viscera  are 
preternaturally  large. 


MEGA'RIC  Sect  {Ant.)  a  sect  of  philosophers  called  after 
Euclid  of  Megara,  who  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Socratic  philosophy. 

ME'GRIM  (Med.)  a  species  of  cephalalgia,  or  pain  affecting 
one  side  of  the  head  towards  the  eye,  or  temple. 

MEIBO'MII  Glandules  (Anat.)  smail  glands  situated  between 
the  conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye  and  the  cartilage  of 
the  eyelid,  so  called  from  Meibomius,  by  whom  they  were 
first  described. 

MEI'NY  (Archceol.)  the  domestics,  household,  or  all  that  live 

in  a  family  together. 
MEIO'NITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  azure  stone. 
MEIO'SIS  (Rket.)  y.iUja-u,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  term 

of  less  import  is  used  than  what  the  subject  demands. 

Quintil.  I  8,  c.  3. 
MEI'WELL  (Ich.)  a  small  sort  of  cod,  of  which  stock-fish  is 

made. 

MEL  (Med.)  Honey.  — Mt/  acetatum,  Oxyme].— Mel  Bo- 
racis.  Honey  of  Borax,  a  mixture  of  borax  and  honey. — 
Mel  despumatum,  clarified  honey. — Mel  Rosce,  Rose-hoiiey, 
or  a  mixture  of  roses  and  clarified  honey. 

ME'LA  (Surg.)  a  probe.  , 

MELA'CHIUS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Cantharis, 
according  to  Fabricius,  consisting  of  such  insects  as  have 
their  feelers  filiform,  and  tlie  last  joint  setaceous. 

MELTE'NA  (Med.)  from  f/.£A«?,  the  Black  Vomit. 

MELiENAE'TOS  (Orn.)  the  Black  Eagle.  Plin.  1.  10,  c.3. 

MELA'GO  (Bot.)  the  Piper  nigrum  of  Linnaeus. 

ME'LALEUCA  '(Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  18  Polya- 
delphia.  Order  3  Pohjandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  turbinated. — CoR.  petals 
five.  —  Stam.  filaments  many  ;  anthers  incumbent.  — 
PisT.  germ  turbinate;  style  one;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
capsule  subglobular ;  seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Melaleuca  leuco- 
dendron,  Myrlus,  seu  Arbor,  Aromatic  Melaleuca.  — 
Melaleuca  nodosa,  seu  Metrosideros,  Knotted  Mela- 
leuca, &c. 

MELAMPO'DIUM  (Bui.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syn- 
genesia,  Order  4  Polygamia  necessaria. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  common. — CoR.  compound. — 
Stam.  fdaments  five  ;   anthers  tubular.  —  Pist.  germs  " 
small ;  style  short ;  stigma  obsolete.  —  Per.  calyx  un- 
changed ;  seed  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Melampodium 
Americanum,  Calendula,  seu  Caltha,  &c. 
MELA'MPYRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Di- 
'  dynamia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 
Generic  Character.   Cal,.  joeriaiith  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. —  fSvAU.  Jilameiits  four;  anthers  oblong. —  Pist. 
germ  acuminate;         simple ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  cap- 
sule oblong ;  seed  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Melampyrum 
cristatam,  Crested  C-ow-wheat.  —  Melampyrum  arvense, 
seu  Triticum,  Purple  Cow-wheat — Melampyrum  nemo- 
rosum,  seu  Parietaria,  Wood  Cow-wheat,  &c.  Clus. 
Hist.;  Dod.Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  BaiJi.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;    Park.    Theat.    Bot.;    Rail   Hist.;  Tourn. 
Lnst. 

Melampyrum  is  also  the  Selago  spuria  of  Linnaeus. 
MELANiE'TUS  (Orn.)  the  Black  Eag  e. 
MELANAGO'GUES  (Med.)  from  i^iX-.^:,  black,  and  ay*;,  to 

drive ;  medicines  which  expel  the  bile. 
MELA'NCHLORUS  {Med.)  the  Black  Jaundice. 
ME'LANCHOLY  (Med.)  lAi^^ciy^o^U,  from  /t^sA^?,  and  a^o^k, 

bile ;  a  kind  of  phrensy  proceeding  from  the  overflowing 

of  black  bile. 

MELA'NDRIUM  (Bot.)  the  Lychnis  diurna  of  Linnaeus. 
MELA'NDRYS   (Ich.)  the  largest  sort  of  tunny.  Plin. 
1.  9,  c.  15  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  2,  c.  9. 
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MELA'NION  {BoL)  the  Black  Violet. 
ME'LANITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  garnet-stone. 
MELA'NIUM  (Bot.)  the  Lythrum  mdnuinm  of  Linnaeus. 
MELANO'MFHALE  [Bot.)  the  Oniithogalum  ctrabicum  of 
Linnneus. 

MELANOSCHCE'NUS  {Bot.)  the  SchceniLS  mucronatm  of 
Linnn?us. 

MELANTE'RIA  (Chem)  Green  Vitriol. 
MELANTHEL^'UM  {Bot.)  from  fj>.iMc,  and  8Aa:;ov,  oil ; 

oil  expressed  from  the  black  seeds  of  fennel  flower. 
MELA'NTHIUxM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  fci  Hexan- 

dria,  Order  3  Trigjjnin. 

Generic  Chnracter,  CAh.  perianth  none. — CoR.  petals  six. 
St  AM.  Jilcnnejits  six;  anthers  globular. — Pist.  ge)-m 
conical ;  stj/les  three ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.     The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the  —  Melanthiinn 
virginicum ,  Virginian  Melanthium. — Melanthimn  Siberi- 
ciim,  Siberian  Melanthium. — Melanthiiim  Indicum,  In- 
dian Melanthium,  &c. 
MELANU'PtUS  {Ich.)  a  name  for  the  Sea  bream. 
MELA'PIUM  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  apple.    Plin.  1.  14-. 
ME'LAS  {Med.)  or  Lepra  maculosa  nigra,  a  disease  that  ap- 
pears on  the  skin  in  black  or  brown  spots,  and  is  very 
frequent  in  Arabia. 
ME'LASIS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Hispa,  according 
to  Eabriciiis,  consisting  of  those  insects  which  have  the 
lip  membranaceous  and  entire. 
MELxl'SMA  {Bot.)  the  Gerrardia  nigrina  of  Linnaeus. 
MELA'SSES  {Chem.)  vide  Molasses. 

MELA'STOMA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 

ials  four  Stau. -Jilamods  eight;  anthers  oblong. — 

Fist,  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
capsules  two  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Me- 
lastoma    acinodendron,   scu    Grossularia.  —  Melastoma 
holosericea,    seu  Arbor  racemosa. — Melastoma  malaba- 
thrica,  Kedali,  seu  Fragarius. — Melastoma  aspera  seu  Ka- 
lou-Kndali. — Melastom  adiscolor,  seu  Arbor  Americana, 
— Melastoma  crispata,  seu  Funis,  &c.    Bait  Hist. 
ME'LCA  {Med.)  a  food  made  of  acidulated  milk. 
MELCHI'TES  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Syria  subject 

to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
MELCHIZEDE'CHIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  who 
held  Melchizedech  to  be  tlie  Holy  Ghost.    Isidor.  Orig. 
1.  8,  c.  5. 

MELD-FEOH  {Archceol.)  a  reward  given  to  one  who  dis- 
covered any  breach  of  penal  laws. 

MELEA'GRIS  {Om.)  the  Turkey,  a  genus  of  birds.  Order 
GalUncE,  having  the  hill  conic,  incurvate ;  head  covered 
with  spungy  caruncles ;  chin  with  a  longitudinal  mem- 
branaceous caruncle  ;  tail  broad  and  expansile ;  legs 
spurred. 

Mei.eagris  {Bot.)  the  Fritillaria  pijrinacia  of  Linnaeus. 
MELEGE'TA  {Bot.)  Grains  of  Paradise. 
MELEI'OS  {Min.)  a  species  of  Alum. 

MELENO'MPHALE  {Bot.)  the  Omithogahm  of  Linnseus. 

MELETL\NS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  joined  with  the  Arians. 

MELIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 

j^etals  five. — St  am.  Jilnjuents  ten  ;  anthers  oblong. — Fist. 

germ  conical;  style  cylindric  ;  stigma  capitate. —  Per. 

drupe  soft ;  seed  roundish. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Melia  azedarach, 

Arbor,  Pseudo,  seu  Zezyplia,  Common  Bread-Tree. — 

Melia  sempervirens,  seu  Arbor,  Evergreen  Bread-Tree, 


&c.     Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;  Rait 
tlist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst, 
MELIA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14-  Didy- 
namia,  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  large.— Cor.  petals  four. 

— Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  oblong. — Fist,  (rerm's 

four;  style  upright;  stigmas  four-cleft.— Per.  capsule 

four-cleft;  smA- inferior. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  ihe—Mdianthus  major^ 

Great  Honey-Flower — Melianthus  minor.  Small  Honev- 

Flower,  &c. 

ME'LICA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  gham  two-flowered  Cor.  two- 

valved. — Stam. filaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Fist, 
germ  obovate ;  styles  two;  stigmas  oblong.— Per.  none; 
seeds  single.  ' 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the— Melica  ciliata, 
seu  Gramen,  Ciliated  Melic-Grass.  —  Melica  gioantea^ 
seu  Ana,  Gigantic  Melic-Grass.— il/e/Zca  cerulea,  Poa, 
seu  Arundo,  Purple  Melic-Grass.  —  Melica  falx,  seu 
Cynosurus,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Clus. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin,;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Thcat.  Bot.  ;  RaiiHist.;  Tourn.  Inst, 

MELICERIO'LA  {Med.)  a  small  meliceris. 

MELFCERIS  {Med.)  a  tumour  inclosed  in  a  cystis,  con- 
sisting of  matter  like  honey. 

ME'LICET  {Ich.)  a  sort  of  fish. 

MELICHLO'ROS  {Min.)  or  Melichloros,  a  precious  stone  of 

a  yellow  and  honey  colour.    Plin.  I.  37,  c.  11  ;  Isid.  Orh, 

1.  16,  c.  7. 
ME'LICHROS  {Min.)  vide  Melichloros. 
MELICHRY'SOS  {Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  hyacinth 

kind  growing  in  India.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  9. 
MELICO'CCA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  8  Octandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  four-parted.  —  CoR. 

petals  four. — Stam.  fdaments  eight;  anthers  oblong. — 

Fist,  germ  ovate ;  style  short ;  stigtna  large.  —  Per. 

capsule  blunt;  seed  nut  roundish. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Melicocca 

bijuga. 

MELiCO'PE  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoK. 
petals  four. — Stam.  filaments  eight;  anthers  erect ;  style 
filiform;  stigma  four  cornered.  —  Per.  capsules  four; 
seeds  compressed. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Melicope  ternata,  seu 
Entoganum,  native  of  New  Zealand. 
MELICOTOO'N  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  yellow  peach. 
MELICRA'TORY  {Med.)  from  f/AM,  honey,  and  ;£sp«vnj/>t.«, 
to  mix  ;  a  mixture  of  honey,  a  kind  of  mead.    Gorr.  Def. 
Med. 

MELICY'TUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  5  Peiitandria, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  short.  —  Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  filaments  none  ;  anthers  five. — Fist,  germ 
ovate  ;  style  short ;  stigma  flat. — Per.  capsule  berried ; 
seeds  five. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Melicytus  raniiflorus, 
native  of  New  Zealand. 
MELIE'DES  {Nat.)  i^iXtyi^k,  honey-flavoured ;  an  epithet 
for  wine. 

MELIGEI'ON  {Med,)  a  fetid  oleous  humour. 
MELILO'TUS  {Bot.)  ^u-EAiOiewro?,  another  name  for  the  Lotus. 
MELIME'LI  {Med,)  the  syrup  of  quinces  preserved  in  honey. 

ColumeLl.  12,  c.  45. 
MELIME'LUM  {Bot.)    Paradise  Apple.    Dioscor.  1.  1, 

c.  161. 
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MELI'NUM  (Med.)  from  y,'^\ov,  an  oil  extracted  from  ap- 
ples.   Flin:  1.  13,  c.  1. 

MELIPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  Baum,  or  Balm. 

MELI'SSA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14;  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  oneAe&veA.. — CoR.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jilaments  four  ;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ 
four-cleft;  s^j/Ze  filiforyn  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none;  seed 
fair. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Melissa  offi- 
cinalis, sen  Apiastrum,  Officinal,  or  Common  Garden- 
Baum,  or  Balm. — Melissa  grandijlora,  Calamintha,  seu 
Thymus,  Great-flowered- Baum.  —  Melissa  nepeta,  seu 
Piilegium,  Field-Baum.    Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Bauh.  Hist.  ; 
Bauh,  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Melissa  is  also  the  Melittis  melissophyllum  of  Linnaeus. 
MELISSOPHY'LLON  (Bot.)  from  ^.jA.o-(r«,  a  bee,  and 
<p6xxov,  in  Latin  apiastrum  ;  another  name  for  the  Melissa. 
Plin.  1.  21,  c.  9. 
MELl'TERA  (Med.)  /-e-sAiVspa,  a  powder  good  for  hollow 

ulcers.    Paid.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  13. 
MELI'TES  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  colour  of  orange, 

or  quince.    Plin.  1.  .'37,  c.  11. 
MELITI'SMUS  (Med.)  a  linctus  prepared  with  honey. 
MELITI'TES   (Min.)  fji^iX^Tlr-r,  XiOa;,  the  Honey-Stone;  a 
stone  so  called  because  it  yields  a  sweet  liquor  resembling 
honey.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  151  ;  Plin.  1.  36,  c.  19;  Isidor. 
Orig.  1.16,  c.  4< ;  Agric.  de  Nat.  Foss. ;  Aldrov.  Mus.  Metal. 
MELI'TTIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  H  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — St AU.Jilaments  foMv;  anthers  blunt. — Pist.  o-^rm 
blunt;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Ve^.  capsule  none; 
seed  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Melittis  ine- 
lissophylhim,  seu  Lamium,  Bastard  Baum,  &c. 

MELITTO'MA  (Med.)  iJ/jiAiTrajjua.,  from  iJ^iM,  honey;  a  con- 
fection, or  sweet-meat,  prepared  with  honey. 

MELI'TTON  {^Ant.)  a  place  where  bees  were  kept. 

ME'LIUS  inquirendo  [Laiv)  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  second 
inquiry  of  what  lands  and  tenements  a  man  died  possessed, 
when  partiality  was  suspected.    F.  N.  B.  255. 

MELIZO'MUM  (Med.)  from  honey;  a  drink  prepared 
with  honey. 

MELLA'GO  (Med.)  from        honey;  any  drink  which  has 

the  consistence  of  honey. 
ME'LLATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  from  the  combination  of 

mellitic  acid  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  as 

their  bases. 

MELLATION  (Nat.)  the  time  of  taking  honey  out  of  the 
hives. 

ME'LLELITE  (Min.)  vide  Mellites. 
MELLIFA'VIUM  (Med.)  the  same  as  Meliceris. 
MELLI'GO  (Aff/.)  the  juice  and  gum  which  bees  collect 

from  plants,  which  is  not  yet  made  into  honey.  Plin. 

1.  11,  c.  6. 

MELLI'NUS  (E7d.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Vespa,  or  Wasp, 
consisting  of  those  insects  which  have  the  lip  ovate  as  long 
as  the  jaw. 

MELLI'TES  (Min.)  or  Honey-Stone,  a  genus  of  stones, 
Order  Liflammahilia.  This  stone  is  soft  and  brittle,  shining 
with  a  glassy  lustre,  of  a  conchoidal  texture,  and  a  honey- 
yellow  colour. 

MELLI'TIC  Acid  (Chem)  an  acid  drawn  from  the  stone 
Mellites. 

MELLI'TA  (Med.)  preparations  of  honey. 
ME'LO  (Bot.)  or  Melon,  the  Cuciimis  melo  of  Linnseus. 
MELOCA'CTUS  (Bot.)  the  Cactus  mammelaris  of  Linnaeus. 
MELOCARDUUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Melocactus, 


MELOCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Aristolochia. 
MELO'CHIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Monadel-^ 
phia,  Order  2  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  double. — CoR.  petals 
five. — Stau. filaments  five;  aiithcrs  simple. — PiST.  geryn 
roundish  ;  styles  five  ;  stigmas  simple.  —  Per.  capsule 
roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the— Me^- 
chia  pyramidata,  seu  Abulilon,  Pyramidal  Melochia. — 
Melochia  venosa,  seu  Sida,  Veiny-leaved  Melochia. — 
Melochia  tomeiiiosa,  Downy-Melochia.    But  the — Melo- 
chia corchorifolia,  seu  Altluca,  Red  Melochia. — Melochia 
supina,  seu  Alihcea,  Prostrate  Melochia,  are  annuals. 
MELOCORCO'PALI  (Bot.)  a  tree  resembling  the  Quince- 
tree. 

MELOCOTO'NEA  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  peach. 

MELO'E  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects.  Order  Coleoptera,  having 

the  antennce  monilKorm;  thorax  roandish  ;  head  inflected; 

shells  flexile. 

MELOLO'NTHA  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Scarabceics 
or  Beetle,  according  to  Fabricius,  comprehending  the  in- 
sects of  this  tribe,  which  have  the  mandible  and  abdomen 
naked  at  the  end. 

ME'LON  (Med.)  a  disorder  of  the  eye  when  it  protuberates 
out  of  the  socket. 

Melon  (Bot.)  the  Cucumis  Melo  of  Linnaeus. 

MELO'NGENA  (Bot.)  the  Solanum  pomiferum  of  Linnaeus. 

MELOPE'PO  (Bot.)  the  Garden-Pompion. 

MELOPLA'CUS  (Med.)  |t/<»/<.;TA^>-.8?,  a  sort  of  cake  made  of 
quinces  boiled  in  wine.    Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  1.  2,  c.  27. 

MELO'SIS  (Surg.)  f/jiiXcoiric,,  the  probing  a  wound  or  ulcei*» 
Hippocrat.  de  Vidner. 

MELO'THRIA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tetrandriay 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  per/a?i^Zs  one-leaved. — Cou.  petal 
one. — St A^.  filaments  tliree  ;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  gerwj 
ovate ;  style  cylindric ;  sligmas  three. — Per.  berry  ovate; 
seed  several. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Melothria 
pendida,  Cucumis,  seu  Bryonia,  native  of  Virginia. 
MELOTIS  (Surg.)  //jyiXarU,  a  small  probe. 
MELT  (Ich.)  vide  Milt. 

ME'LTERS  (Mech.)  those  who  melt  the  bullion  in  the  mint 
before  it  comes  to  be  coined. 

MELY'RIS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects.  Order  Coleoptera, 
having  the  antenuce  entirely  perfoliate ;  head  inflected 
under  the  thorax;  thorax  margined;  lip  clavate  ;  Jaru  one- 
toothed. 

ME'MBER  (Anat.)  in  Latin  membrum,  an  outward  part  of 
the  body,  which  grows  from  it  as  a  branch  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tree. 

Member  (Archit.)  any  part  of  a  building,  as  a  frieze,  cor- 
nice, &c. ;  it  is  also  sometimes  used  for  a  moulding. 

Member  (Gram.)  a  part  of  a  period  or  sentence. 

ME'MBERED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazoning  for  the  limbs  of 
a  bird,  or  other  animals,  when  of  a  different  tincture  or  co- 
lour from  that  of  the  bodJ^ 

MEMBRA'CIS  (Ent)  a  division  of  the  genus  Cicada,  ac- 
cording to  Fabricius,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this 
tribe  which  have  the  antennce  subulate. 

ME'MBRANA  (Anat.)  membrane,  a  nervous,  fibrous,  broad, 
white,  spreading  substance,  covering  the  bowels,  muscles, 
&c. — Membrana  adiposa,  the  membrane  which  contains  the 
fat,  and  serves  as  one  of  the  integuments  of  the  body. — 
Membrana  hyaloidea,  or  arachnoidea,  the  transparent  mem- 
brane which  includes  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. — 
Membrana  nictitans,  a  thin  membrane  which  serves  to  de- 
fend the  eyes  of  birds  and  beasts  from  dust,  &c. — Mem- 
branaptipillaris,  the  membrane  which  covers  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  of  the  foetus  before  the  sixth  month. — Membrana  tympanic 
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the  membrane  separating  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  from 

'  the  meatus  extcrnus. — Memhrann  urinaria,  the  urinary  coat 
belonging  to  the  foetus  in  the  womb. 

MEMBllANA'CEOUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  or  appertains  to  a  membrane. 

MEMBRANO'LOGY  (Annt.)  from  membrana,  a  membrane, 
and  Aoycc,  doctrine  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  common  integu- 
ments and  membranes  of  the  body. 

MEMBRA'NOSUS  {Anal.)  a  muscle  of  the  leg,  the  Tensor 
vagince  fcmoris, 

MEMBRE'TTO  (ArcJiit.)  a  pilaster  that  bears  up  an  arcli. 

MEME'CYLON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynin, 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  undivided. — Cor.  pe- 
tals four. — Stam. Jilaments  eight;  anthers  simple. — Pisx. 
germ  inferior;  5<_y/<?  awl-shaped ;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
her7\i/  crowned  ;  seeds — 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the  Memecylon  capitella- 
turn,  grande,  umheJIatim,  S;c. 
Memecylon  is  also  a  species  of  the  Epigcea  of  Linnaeus. 
MEMOI'RS  {Lit.)  histories  written  by  those  who  have  taken 
a  part  in  the  transactions,  or  been  eye-witnesses  to  the 
scenes  they  describe. 
MEMORA'NDUM  {Lit.)  a  Latin  term  signifying  literally 
a  thing  to  be  remembered,  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the 
note  or  mark  which  calls  a  thing  to  the  mind. 
MEMO'RIAL  {Folit.)  a  writing  delivered  by  a  public  mi- 
nister of  state  on  any  matter  of  negotiation. 
ME'MORY,  Time  of  (Law)  is  defined  in  law  to  commence 
from  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First ;  and  any  custom  may 
be  rendered  void  which  is  proved  not  to  have  existed  within 
that  period. 

MEMPHI'TES  {Min.)  i^sw<pfT'^<;,  a  stone  found  at  Memphis, 
in  Egypt,  of  a  pinguious  substance,  which,  when  rubbed, 
levigated,  and  laid  on  the  parts  that  are  to  suffer  by  cut- 

'  •  ting  and  burning,  renders  them  insensible  to  either.  Dios- 

■  ■  cor.  1.  5,  c.  158. 

MEN  {Mas)  Italian  for  less,  as  men  allegro,  not  so  gay  or 

brisk  ;  men  forte,  not  so  loud. 
MENA'GE  (Man.)  vide  Manage. 

ME'NAIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Fentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  awl-shaped. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per. 
berry  globular  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  is  the  Menais  topiaria,  native  of 
South  America. 
ME'NDICANTS  {Ecc.)  a  term  applied  to  several  orders  of 

religious  who  live  on  alms,  or  beg  from  door  to  door. 
MENDO'NI  {Bot.)  the  Gloriosa  snperba  oiUmx\se\is. 
MENDO'SA  sntura   {Anat.)   a  scaly  joining  together  of 

bones,  as  in  those  of  the  temple. 
MENELiE'A  {Ant.)  ^inxuux,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mene- 
laus,  at  Therapnae,  in  Laconia.    Isocrat.  in  Helen.  Encom. 
Pansan.  Lacon. 

ME'NIALS  {Archceol.)  from  mcenia,  the  walls  of  a  castle; 
household  servants  living  under  their  lord's  roof,  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  statute.    2  Hen.  4,  c.  21. 

ME'NILITE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  opal  stone. 

MENINGO'PHYLAX  {Anat.)  [^my7c(p6?Ml,  from  t^Anyl, 
the  pia  mater,  and  (pu>.a.<r<ra),  to  guard ;  an  instrument  de- 
scribed by  Celsus,  which  was  contrived  for  guarding  the 
membranes  of  the  brain. 

ME'NINX  {Anat.)  /*^nv|,  Greek  for  a  membrane,  and  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  namely, 
the  dura  mater,  and  the  pia  mater. 

MENISCI UM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  ferns,  Class  24-  Crypto- 
^amia,  Order  2  Felices,  or  Ferns. 


Generic  Character.    Capsules  heaped  in  crescents  between 

the  veins  of  the  frond. 
Species.    The  species  is  the— Meniscum  reticulatum,  As- 
plenium  polypodium,  seu  Felix,  native  of  Martinico. 
MENI'SCUS  glasses  {Mech.)  glasses  that  are  convex  on  one 

side,  and  concave  on  the  other,    [vide  Lens'] 
MENISPE'RMUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioe- 
cia.  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  perianth  two-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  six. — Stam.  fdaments  sixteen  ;  anthers  short. — 
PisT.  germs  two  or  three ;  styles  short  :  stigmas  bifid. — 
Per.  berry  large ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the— Menispermum 
canadense,  seu  Hcdera,  Canadian  Moon- Seed. — Menis- 
permum virginicum,  seu  Baccifera,  Virginian  Moon-Seed. 

Menispermum  cocnlus,  seu  Tuba,  Jagged  Moon-Seed  

Menispermum  edxtle,  seu  Cebatha,  Edible  Moon-Seed. 
Bauh:  Pin. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
ME'NKER  {Ich.)  the  jaw-bone  of  a  whale. 
IME'NNONITES  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  anabaptists  In  Holland. 
ME'NOW  {Ich.)  a  small  fresh-water  fish. 
MENORRA'GIA  {Med.)  from  yy.n'c,,  the  Menses,  and  pw- 
fvf/.i,  to  break  out ;  a  flooding,  or  immoderate  discharge  of 
the  Menses ;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosologj', 
Class  Pyrexice,  Order  Hcemorrhagice. 
ME'NSA  {Archceol.)  comprehends  all  patrimony  or  goods 

necessary  for  a  livelihood. 
Mensa  (Anat.)  the  broader  part  of  the  teetli  or  grinders 

which  masticate  the  food. 
MENSA'LIA  (Law)  such  parsonages  or  spiritual  livings  as 
were  united  to  the  tables  of  religious  houses,  called  by  the 
canonists  mensal  benefices. 
MENSA'RII  (Ant.)  Roman  officers  appointed  to  manage 
the  public  treasury.     Liv.  1.  7,  c.  21  ;  Salmas.  de  Mod. 
Usur.  c.  16. 
ME'NSES  {Med.)  vide  Menstruation. 
ME'NSIS  (C/i?oH.)  the  Month,    [vide  Chronologi/I 
Mensis  vetitus  {Law.)  vide  Fence  Month. 
Mensis  chemicus  (Chem.)  a  chemical  month  which  contains 
forty  days. 

MENSO'RES  {Ant.)  were  properly  surveyors,  the  same  as 
metatores  ;  but  the  term  was  also  applied  to  the  harbingers 
who  provided  lodgings  for  the  emperors  in  their  routs,  and 
to  the  domestics  who  waited  at  table. — Mensores frumenta- 
rius  were  distributors  of  the  corn.  Cassiodor.  Var.  1.  3, 
c.  53 ;  Theodos.  C.  de  Mensor.  1.  1 ;  Pancirol.  Notit.  Dignit. 
Imp.  Orient,  c.  92. 

MENSTRUATION  (Med.)  the  discharge  of  the  menses 
or  monthly  courses,  from  the  uterus  of  women  ;  so  called 
from  their  periodical  return  every  month  in  a  healthy  sub- 
ject. 

ME'NSTRUUM  (Chem.)  or  Solvent,  a  name  given  to  all  11- 
quids  vv'hich  are  used  as  dissolvents,  to  extract  the  virtues 
of  ingredients  by  infusion,  decoction,  &c.  The  principal 
menstrua  are  water,  oils,  vinous  spirits,  acids,  and  alkaline 
liquors.  Water  is  the  menstruum  of  all  salts,  gums,  and 
animal  jellies.  Rectified  spirits  of  wine  is  the  menstruum 
of  the  essential  oil,  and  resins  of  vegetables.  Oils  dissolve 
resins,  balsams,  &:c.  Acids  dissolve  alkaline  salts,  &c. 
On  some  bodies  the  air  acts  as  a  menstruum,  and  the  solu- 
tion produced  thereby  is  called  deliquation.  [vide  Che- 
mistri/] 

MENS'U'RA  {Ant.)  in  the  Hebrew  nm,  Greek  //-sTp^.-,  a 
measure;  any  quantity  whereby  things  are  measured.  The 
principal  measures  among  the  ancients  were  the  Jewish, 
Grecian,  and  Roman,  of  which  the  following  tables,  taken 
from  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  exhibit  a  general  view. 


MENSURA. 
SCRIPTURE  MEASURES. 


1.  Long  Measure, 
In  English  Feet,  Inches,  and  Decimal  Parts. 


Digit 


12 


Palm 


24  6 


96 


IM 


192 


1920 


24 


36 


48 


480 


Span 


12 


16 


2;Cubit   

Fathom   

Ezekiel's  Reed  . .  . 
Arabian  Pole. 


8 


160  80 


20 


1-i 


13j 


10 


Schoenus  or  mea- 
suring line 


2.  Another  Long  Measure, 


Cubit 


400  Stadium 


2000j  5|Sab.  Day's  Journey 
4000    lo'  2  Eastern  Mile  


12000 


96000 


30!  G  3 


240  48  24 


Paras an g 


8|Day's  Journey. 


Feel. 

In. 

Bee. 

0 

~0 

912 

0 

3 

648 

0 

10 

944 

1 

9 

888 

7 

3 

552 

1  0 

\\ 

328 

14 

7 

104 

145 

11 

104 

1 

lals. 

P. 

F. 

Dec. 

0 

~1 

824 

145 

4 

6 

722 

3 

000 

403 

1 

000 

153 

3 

000 

172 

4 

000 

3.  Liquid  Measiire  of  Capacity, 
Reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure. 


Caph 


u 

5i 

Log 

4 

Cab 

16 

12 

3 

Hin  

32 

24 

6 

2 

Seah  

96 

72 

18 

6 

3 

960 

720 

180 

60 

30 

G. 

P. 

Dec. 

~0 

Oi 

"o 

177 

0 

Of 

0 

211 

0 

31 

0 

844 

1 

2 

2 

533 

2 

4 

5 

067 

7 

4 

15 

2 

75 

5 

7 

625 

4.  Z);v/  Measure  (if  Capacitij, 
Reduced  to  English  Corn  Measure. 


Gachal . . 
2o'Cab 


86i  U 


120 


160 


1800 


3600 


90 


180 


Gomor 


3i  Seah  , .  , 
Epha , 


lo;  3 


5015 


100  30 


10 


Letech  

— iChomer  or' 
2  Ceron 


P/vS. 

Gal. 

Pints. 

Sol.  I. 

Dec. 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

2-a- 

0 

073 

0 

0 

5xV 

1 

211 

1 

0 

l 

4 

036 

O 

0 

3 

12 

107 

16 

0 

0 

26 

500 

32 

0 

1 

18 

969 

TABLES  OF  GRECIAN  MEASURES. 


1.  Long  Measure, 
Reduced  to  English  Paces,  Feet,  Inches,  and  Decimals. 


Dactylus,  Digit   

Doron,  Dochme 
Lichas  . . 


10 


11 


12 


16 


20 


24 


96 


9600 


76800 


24. 


1^ 


Orthodoron    . .  . 
Spithame 


ItV 


24 


2400 


24- 


1-rS 


1  9 


2x'^ 


960 


872-,5, 


19200  7680 


6981- 


1-i 


U 


800 


6400 


Foot 


Lv 


600 


4800 


Cubit, 


532J 


Pygon 


l4-|  Cubit  larger. 
4  Pace  . 


480 


426613840  3200  800 


400  100 


Furlong  or  Stadium 


Mile  or  Million 


Piices. 

Ft. 

In. 

Dec. 

0 

0 

0 

755 

0 

0 

3 

0218i 

0 

0 

7 

5rA'6-k 

0 

0 

8 

3101-t^ 

0 

0 

9 

0656^ 

0 

1 

0 

0875 

0 

1 

1 

5984-J- 

0 

1 

3 

109i 

0 

1 

6 

13125 

0 

6 

0 

525 

100 

4 

4 

5 

800 

5 

0 

MENSURA. 


It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  Grecian  long  mea- 
sures in  the  preceding  Table  were  commonly  taken  from 
the  members  of  the  human  body;  thus,  'c^u-kthMc,  is  a 
finger's  breadth  ;  A^pov,  a  hand's  breadth,  or  four  fingers  ; 
Ofei^aifoi,  the  length  of  the  hand,  from  the  upper  part 
to  the  extremity  of  the  longest  finger ;  X^i^^;(U,>i,  the 
length  of  the  hand  extended  between  the  thumb  and 
the  little  finger ;   nS;,  the  foot,  equal  to  four  hands' 


breadth ;  nl^x.^ii  or  larger  cubit,  from  the  elbow  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fingers;  Hvyhv,  from  (he  elbow  to  the  second 
joint  of  the  fingers,  or  a  cubit  with  the  fingers  inflected; 
TivyfA^vi,  or  cubit,  from  the  elbow  with  the  fingers  quite 
clasped ;  "Ofyviu,  or  pace,  from  the  extremity  of  one 
middle  finger  to  the  extremity  of  the  other,  the  arms  being 
extended.  In  this  the  Romans  have  followed  the  Greeks, 
having  their  Digiius,  Palmipes,  Pahniis,  Pes,  &c. 


2.  Attic  Liquid  Measure  of  Capacity, 
Reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure ;  namely,  Gallons,  Pints,  Solid  Inches,  and  Decimals. 


Cochlearlon 


2 

Cheme 

2i 

14 

5 

24- 

2 

10 

5 

4 

2 

15 

7' 

6 

3 

60 

30 

24 

12 

6 

4 

Cotyle  

120 

60 

48 

24 

12 

8 

2 

720 

360 

288 

144 

72 

48 

12 

6 

8640 

4320 

3456 

1728 

S64 

576 

144 

72 

12  Metretes. . . 

Gal. 

Pints. 

In. 

Bee. 

0 

I 

0 

0356-iV 

0 

0 

07 12^- 

0 

0 

089^ 

0 

1 

0 

178^ 

0 

•tV 

0 

356-H- 

0 

1 

•ff 

0 

535i 

0 

2 

1414- 

0 

1 

4 

283 

0 

6 

25 

698 

10 

2 

19 

626 

3.  Attic  Dry  Measure  of  Capacity, 
Reduced  to  English  Corn  Measure ;  namely,  Pecks,  Gallons,  Pints,  Solid  Inches,  and  Decimals. 


Cochlearion  ,  i  0 


lOjCyathus   j  0 

laphon   ^  

Cotyle  


15 


60 


120 


180 


8640 


12 


18 


864 


12 


576 


144 


Xestes   

Choenix  |  0 

48  Medimnos   !  4- 


1. 


70 


Gall. 

Pts. 

In. 

Bee. 

!  0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

276-A 

i  0 

0 

0 

2 

7634- 

i  0 

0 

0 

4 

1444 

0 

0 

0 

16 

579 

0 

0 

0 

33 

158 

1 

'  0 

'o 

1 

15 

705i 

0 

;  6 

3 

501 

MENSURA. 

TABLES  OF  ROMAN  MEASURES. 

1.  Long  Measure, 
Reduced  to  English  Paces,  Feet,  Inches,  and  Decimals. 


Digitus  transversus  

Uncia  

Palmus  minor. 


1 


16 


20 


24. 


40 


80 


10000 


12 


15 


30 


60 


7500 


80000  I  60000 


10 


20 


2500 


20000 


Pes. 


625 


5000 


Palmipes 


U  Cubitus 


500 


4164 


5000  I  3333-J 


Gradus  

Pass  us. 


2 


250 


2000 


125 


1000 


Stadium. . , 
Milliare 


2.  Liquid  Measure) 
Reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure. 


Ligula, 


4 

Cyathu 

6 

12 

3 

2 

24 

6 

4 

2 

48 

12 

8 

4 

2 

288 

72 

48 

24 

12 

6 

1152 

288 

192 

96 

48 

24 

4 

2304 

576 

384 

192 

96 

48 

8 

2 

46080 

11520 

7680 

3840 

1920 

960 

160  40 

20  Culeus  

3.  Dry  Measure, 
Reduced  to  English  Pecks,  GallonSj  &c. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
7 
143 


Faces. 

Feet. 

In. 

Dec. 

0 

0 

0 

725i 

0 

0 

0 

967 

0 

0 

2 

901 

0 

0 

11 

604 

0 

1 

2 

505 

0 

1 

5 

406 

0 

2 

5 

01 

0 

4 

10 

02 

120 

4 

4 

5 

967 

0 

0 

j  Pints, 

1  Inch 

Dec. 

0 

117t^ 

OtV 

0 

469^ 

Oi 

0 

704i 

Oi 

1 

409 

04- 

2 

818 

1 

5 

636 

7 

4 

942 

5 

33 

1 

10 

66 

3 

11 

095 

Pks. 

Gal. 

Pints. 

Inch 

D&:. 

Lisula .  , 

0 

0 

0 

01 

4 

0 

0 

0-rV 

0 

04 

6 

1| 

0 

0 

0 

06 

24 

6 

4 

HfimJna 

0 

0 

Oi- 

0 

24 

48 

12 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

48 

384 

96 

64 

16 

8 

Semimodius  . . 

0 

1 

0 

3 

84 

768 

192 

128 

32 

16 

2  iModius.. . 

1 

0 

0 

7 

6.8 

VOt.  II. 


2  c 


MEN 


MER 


The  Grecian  square  measures  consisted  of  the  plethron, 
or  acre,  equal,  according  to  some,  to  1,444,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  10,000  square  feet,  and  the  aroura, 
which  was  half  the  plethron.  The  Roman  square  mea- 
sure was  the  jugerum,  which,  like  the  Udra,  or  as, 
was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or  uncicE,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  where  they  arc  reduced  to  English  measure. 

4.  Roman  Square  Measure. 


Jugerum. 

Su.  Ft. 

Scruples. 

English. 

Poles. 

Sq.  Ft. 

28800 

288 

2 

18 

250-05 

26400 

264 

2 

10 

183-85 

24000 

240 

2 

2 

117-64 

21600 

216 

1 

34 

51-42 

Bes  

19200 

192 

1 

25 

257-46 

16800 

168 

1 

17 

191-25 

14400 

144 

] 

9 

125-03 

12000 

120 

1 

1 

58-82 

Tri  ens  

9600 

96 

0 

32 

264-85 

7200 

72 

0 

24 

198-64 

4800 

48 

0 

16 

132-43 

2400 

24 

0 

8 

66-21 

The  Actus  major  was  14,400  square  feet,  equal  to  a  semis ; 
the  CUma  was  3600  square  feet,  equal  to  sexuncia ;  and 
the  Actus  minimus  was  equal  to  a  sextans. 

Mensura  [Archceol.)  a  bushel  of  corn,  &c. — Mensura  re- 
galis,  the  king's  standard  measure  kept  in  the  exchequer, 
by  which  all  other  measures  are  to  be  made. 

MENSURA'TION  {Math.)  that  branch  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  measurement  of  the  extensions,  capa- 
cities, and  solidities,  &c.  of  bodies. 

MENTA'GRA  (Med.)  a  kind  of  obstinate  tetter,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  first  appeared  about  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. It  began  upon  the  chin,  and  extended  itself  over 
the  rest  of  the  face.    PVui.  1.  26,  c.  L 

ME'NTHA  [Dot.)  in  Greek  in  English  Mint,  a  sweet 

smelling  herb,  which  was  so  called  because  it  was  placed 
very  much  on  the  menscc,  or  tables  of  the  Romans  at  their 
festivals.  It  is  a  carminative,  opens  obstructions  of  the 
womb,  and  procures  the  catamenia  ;  but  if  put  into  milk, 
it  has  the  property  of  preventing  coagulation.  Hippocrnt. 
de  Vict-  1.  2,  sect.  26 ;  Aristot.  sect.  20,  prob.2;  Theo- 
phrnst.  1.  7,  c.  7  ;  Columel.  in  Hort.  ;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  41  ; 
Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8;  Gal.  de  Sivipl.  1.6;  Geopon.  Aiict. 
1.  12,  c.  2,5. 

Mentha,  iti  the  Linttean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14 
Didi/namia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  JiJaments  four;  anthers  roundish.  —  Pist. 
germ  four-cleft;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none; 
seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Mentha  auri- 
cidaria,  Alopecurus,  seu  Majorana. — Mentha  aquatica, 
Sisymbrium,  seu  Aquatica,  Water  Mint. — Mentha  sativa, 
Cruciata,  seu  Metita. — Mentha  arveiisis,  seu  Calaminlha, 
Corn  Mint,  &c.  Clus.  Hist.  ;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tkeat.  Bot.  • 
Rati  Hist. ;  Tuurn.  Inst. 
MENTULA'GRA  {Med.)  a  disorder  of  the  penis,  induced 

by  the  contraction  of  the  Erectores  ynusculi,  which  causes 

impotence.    Castell.  Lex.  Med. 
MENTZE'LIA  {Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyan- 

dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five.— Stam.  ^laments  many  ;  anthers  roundish.— 
5 


Pist.  geryn  cylindric ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple.— 
Per.  capsule  long ;  seeds  six. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Mentzelia 
aspera. 

MENYA'NTHES  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pcntan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  ^filaments  five;  anthers  acute. — Pisr.  geryn 
conical;  style  cylindric;  stigma  bifid.  —  Per.  capsule 
ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Menynnthes 
nymjjhoides,  Limnanthemum,   IValdschmidia,  sen  Nym- 
phcea.  Fringed  Buckbean,  or  Water-Lily. — Me'iyanthes 
indica,  seu  Nedel  auibel,   Indian  Buck-Bean. — Mcny- 
anthes  trifoliata,  Trifolium,  seu  Acnpa,  Common  Buck- 
bean,  or  Marsh  Trefoil.     Bauh.   Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
MEPHI'TIC  {Chcm.)  poisonous  like  mephitis,  as — Mephi- 
tic  Exhalations,  noxious  steams  arising  out  of  the  earth. 
— Mephitic  Air,  another  name  for  Nitrogen  Gas,  or  Azotic 
Gas,  which  is  fatal  to  animal  life. — Mephitic  Acid,  another 
name  for  Carbonic  Acid,  because  it  cannot  be  respired 
without  occasioning  death. 
MEPHI'TIS  {Chcm.)  a  sulphurous  smell  or  exhalation,  which 
the  miners  call  the  Damp,  that  arises  from  corrupt  water 
or  putrid  earth  that  has  lain  long  unmoved.    Virgil  calls  it 
sceva  Mephitis,  because  of  its  noxious  qualities.  Mephitis 
was  an  Etruscan  word  for  Juno,  who  presided  over  foul  air  ; 
on  which  account  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Me- 
phitis, by  the  lake  of  Amsanctus,  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  putrid  waters  and  noxious  exhalations.    Cic.  de  Div. 
1.  1,  c.  36;  Virg.  JEn.  1.  7,  v.  84;  Plin.  1.  2,  c.  93  ;  Gal. 
de  Hsu  Part.  1.  7,  c,  8. 
ME'QUIA  {Com.)  a  corn  measure  of  Portugal,  equal  to 

nearly  a  quart. 
MERA  Noctis  {Archceol.)  midnight. 

MERCATOR'S  Chart  {Geog.)  a  projection  of  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  in  piano,  wherein  the  degrees  upon  the  meridian 
increase  towards  the  poles,  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
parallel  circles  decrease  towards  them.  It  is  so  called  from 
Gerard  Mercator,  a  noted  German  geographer,  its  inventor. 
— Mercatofs  Sailing,  the  art  of  finding 
upon  a  plane  the  way  of  a  ship  on  a 
course  assigned,  the  meridians  being  all 
parallel,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude 
straight  lines.  In  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle, A  h  c,  let  A  i  be  the  true  differ- 
ence of  latitude  between  two  places,  the 
angle  i  A  c  the  angle  of  the  course  sailed, 
and  A  c  the  true  distance  sailed,  then  will 
be  he  what  is  called  the  departure,  as  in 
plane  sailing.  Produce  A  b  till  it  be 
equal  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  draw  B  C  pa- 
rallel to  b  c,  so  shall  B  C  be  the  difference  of  longitude. 
Now,  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  triangles,  Abe,  ABC, 
when  three  of  the  parts  are  given,  the  rest  may  be  found, 
as  in  the  following  proportions  ;  as 

Radius  :  sin.  course  : :  distance 
Radius  :  cos.  course  ::  distance 
tan. 


course 
course 
course 


merid.  dif.  lat. 


departure, 
dif.  lat. 
dif.  long. 


Radius 

by  means  of  which  proportions  all  the  cases  of  Mercator's 
sailing  may  be  resolved. 
MERCATO'RUM  /c.4um  {Ant.)  a  festival  kept  by  the 
Roman  merchants  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  honour  of  iVIer« 
cury,  on  which  occasion  a  sow  was  sacrificed.  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif. 

MERCEDO'NIUS  {Ant.)  or  Merhedonius,  an  epithet  for 
the  intercalary  month,  brought  into  the  account  every  other 
year,  and  appointed  by  Numa  for  the  payment  of  rents, 


MER 


MER 


. .  ivages,  &c. ;  .so  called  from  merces,  a  reward  or  pay. — Mer- 
cedonicv  Dies,  pay-days  appointed  by  Julius  Caesar,  instead 
of  that  month.  Plut.  in  Num.  et  Cccs. ;  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Sign  if.;  Teriidl.  de  Idolol.  CiS  ;  Scalig.  dc  Emendat.  Temp. 

ME'RCER  {Com.)  one  who  deals  in  wrought  silks. 

MERCERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1393.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are 
"  gides,  a  demi-virgin,  with  her  hair  disshe- 
velled,  crowned,  issuing  out  (and  within  an 
orb)  of  clouds,  ixW  jnoper." 

ME'RCHANT  adventurers  {Her.)  vide  Adven- 
turers. 

ME'RCH ANT-MAN  {Mar.)  a  trading  ship  employed  in 
importing  and  exporting  goods. 

MERCH  ANT-SE'RVICE  {Com.)  a  marine  service  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  King's  service. 

MERCHANT-TAI'LORS,  Company  of  {Her.) 
were  first  called  tailors  and  linen-armourers. 
They  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  1501, 
by  the  nanje  of  Merchant-Tailors.  Their  ar- 
morial ensigns  are  "  Argent,  a  tent  royal, 
between  two  parliament  robes,  gules,  lined 
ermine  ;  on  a  chief,  azure,  a  lion  of  England. 

ME'RCHENLAGE  {Archaol.)  the  laws  of  the  Mercians,  a 
people  who  fornicrl3'-  inhabited  different  counties  in  En- 
gland. 

ME'RCHET  {Law)  or  Maid's  Fee,  a  fine  anciently  paid  by 
inferior  tenants  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  their  daughters  in  marriage. 

ME'RCIA  {Archceol.)  Amerciament. 

MERCU'RIALS  {Med.)  things  compounded  or  prepared 

with  quicksilver. 
MERCURIA'LIS  {But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  '2,2  Dioecia, 
.    Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  periantJi  three-parted.  —  Cor. 
none.  —  St  am.  Jilaments  nine;  anthers  twin.  —  Fist. 
roundish ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  reflex.  —  Per.  capsule 
.  roundish ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals  and  perennials.  The 
following  are  perennials,  as  the — Mercurialis  pereimis, 
seu  Cynocrambe,  Dog's  Mercury. — Mercurialis  tomen- 
tosa,  seu  Phyllon,  Woolly  Mercury,  &c.  The  following 
are  annuals,  namely,  the — Mercurialis  ambigua.  Doubt- 
ful Mercury,  and  the — Mercurialis  annua.  Annual  Mer- 
cury. Clus.  Hist.  ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh. 
Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

Mercurialis  is  also  the  Acalypha  Virginica  of  Linnaeus. 
MERCU'RIALIST  {Astron.)  one  born  under  the  planet 
Mercury. 

ME'RCURIES  (Cojw.)  venders  of  printed  books  or  papers. 

MERCU'RIUS  {Min.)  Mercury,  or  Quicksilver,  the  Hy- 
drargyrum  of  Linnaeus. 

ME'RCURY  {Astron.)  the  smallest  of  the  inferior  planets 
marked  by  the  character  g  ,  is  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  being 
never  at  a  greater  distance  than  36  millions  of  miles.  He 
performs  his  sidereal  revolution  in  87  days,  23  hours,  i5'4!3", 
and  his  mean  synodical  revolution  in  116  days.  He  emits 
a  brilliant  white  light,  but  by  reason  of  his  keeping  always 
near  the  sun,  he  is  frequently  to  be  seen  only  for  a  short 
time.  He  appears  a  little  after  sun-set,  and  again  a  little 
before  sun-rise.  Sometimes,  when  he  plunges  into  the 
sun's  rays  in  the  evening,  he  may  be  seen  crossing  the 
sun  under  the  form  of  a  black  spot ;  which  passage  is 
called  the  Transit  of  Mercury,  and  is  in  reality  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  motion  of  Mercury,  as  he  recedes 
from  the  sun,  is  direct  in  reference  to  the  stars:  when  he 
is  about  18"  distant  he  appears  to  be  stationary,  and  after- 

'  wards  his  course  becomes  retrograde,  [vide  Astronomy, 
and  fig.  36,  Plate  19] 


Mercury  {Her.)  signifies  the  colour  purple  in  blazoning 
the  arms  of  sovereign  princes. 

Mercury  {Bot.)  the  Mercurialis  of  Linnaeus.  —  English 
Mercury,  the  Chenopodium  bonus  Henricus,  a  perennial. 

MERCY  Seat  {Ant.)  a  table,  or  cover,  lined  on  both  sides 
with  plates  of  gold,  and  set  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
on  each  side  of  which  was  a  cherubim  of  gold  with  wings 
spreading  over  the  Mercy-Seat. 

ME'RGANSER  {Orn.)  the  Mergus  of  Linnaeus,  a  water- 
fowl very  similar  in  appearance  and  size  to  a  goose,  which 
frequents  the  Hebrides  during  the  winter  season. 

ME'RGER  {Laxv)  is  where  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  meet 
in  one  and  the  same  person  without  any  intermediate 
estate;  in  that  case  the  lesser  is  merged  or  lost  in  the  greater, 
as  if  the  fee  comes  to  the  tenant  for  years,  or  for  life,  then 
the  particular  estates  are  merged  in  the  fee. 

ME'RGUS  {Orn.)  a  sea-fowl  so  called  because  it  gets  its 
food  mergendo  by  diving :  it  portends  the  approach  of  a 
storm  by  flying  to  the  land. 
Virg.  Geor.  1.  1,  v.  361. 

Cum  medw  celeres  revolant  ex  aquore  mergi, 
Clamoremque  jerunt  ad  litora. 

Lucan.  ].  5,  v.  553. 

Nee  placet  incertus  qui  provocat  a'quora  Delphi, 
Aut  siccum  quod  mergits  amat  qumlque  ansa  volare, 
Ardea  sulilimis  pennai  conjisa  natiniti, 

Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  I,  c.  1  ;  Theophrast.  dc  Sign.  Pluv. 
et  Vent.;  Plin.  1.18,  c.  35;  /Elian.  Hist.;  Anim.  Hist. 
I.  7,  c.  7. 

Mergus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  birds,  Order 
Anseres. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  toothed,  cylindrical,  hooked  at 
the  point ;  nostrils  small,  oval ;  feet  four-toed,  the  outer 
toe  longest. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely — 
Mergus  minulus,  the  Minute  Merganser. — Mergus  ser- 
rator,  the  Red-breasted  Merganser. — Mergus  mergan- 
ser, the  Goosander. — Mergus  castor,  the  Dun-Diver. — 
Mergus  albcllus,  the  Sinew  or  White  Nun. — Mergus  im- 
perialis,  the  Imperial  Goosander. 
MERIA'NA  {Bot.)  et  Marienella,  the  Antholyza  mariana  of 
Linnaeus. 

MERI'DIAN  (Astron.)  in  the  Greek  jW-Jo-D/A/Spivti;,  or  fji,itr>ifji>- 
/3fpivo5 ;  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  passing  through 
the  poles  of  the  world,  as  also  through  the  Zenith  and 

.  Nadir,  and  crossing  the  Equinoctial  at  right  angles.  It 
divides  the  sphere  into  two  hemispheres,  eastern  and  west- 
ern, and  is  called  meridian  from  the  Latin  Meridies,  mid- 
day, or  noon,  because  when  the  sun  comes  to  this  circle, 
it  is  then  mid-day,  or  noon,  to  all  under  it.  Gem.  Elem. 
Astronom.  ;  Cleom.de  Sphcer. ;  Procl.deSphcer. 

Meridian  is  also  a  great  circle. on  the  terrestrial  sphere 
passing  through  the  North  and  South  Poles,  and  any  given 
place :  thus  the  meridian  of  London  is  that  circle  which 
passes  through  London  and  the  poles  of  the  earth.  These 
meridians  are  as  numerous  as  the  places  on  the  earth, 
and  the  first  Meridian  is  that  from  which  the  reckoning 
commences.  This  is  fixed  diiferently  by  different  nations, 
the  capital  of  each  country  being  mostly  chosen  as  the 
first  meridian  for  their  respective  globes. — Meridiaji  Line 
is  an  arch,  or  part  of  the  meridian  of  the  place  terminated 
each  way  by  the  horizon. — Meridian  of  a  globe  is  the 
brazen  circle  on  which  the  globe  hangs  and  turns. — Meri- 
dian altitude  of  the  sun  or  a  star,  is  the  greatest  height  of 
them  when  they  are  in  the  meridian  of  the  place  where 
they  are  observed. 

MERIDIAN  LINE  {Diall.)  a  right  line  arising  from  the  in- 
tersection of  the  meridian  of  the  place  with  the  plane  of 
the  dial. 
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Meridian  magnelical  (Mar.)  a  great  circle  passing  through 
or  by  the  niagnetical  poles. 

MERi'DIONAL  DISTANCE  (Mar.)  the  difference  of  the 
longitude  between  the  Meridian  under  which  the  ship  is 
at  present,  and  any  other  she  was  under  before. — Meri- 
dional Parts,  the  parts  by  which  the  meridians  in  Merca- 
tor's  or  Wright's  charts  increase,  as  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude decrease. 

MERI'LLION  {Her.)  an  instrument  used  by  the  Hatband- 
makei's,  by  whom  it  is  borne  as  a  part  of  their  arms. 

MERI'SMUS  [Rhet.)  iA,!(i(rf^U,  in  Latin  Partilio,  called  by 
Cicero,  Digestio  ;  the  right  distribution  of  the  heads  of  a 
discourse  in  their  proper  places.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  3,  c.  52 ; 
Hermog.  ^tfl  iJ',  1.  1 ;  Quintil.  1.  4,  c.  5 ;  Arisiid.;  JT£pi  Aoy. 
ro>(7-. ;  Ridil.  Lup.  de  Fig.  1.  1,  c.  17. 

ME'RITOT  (Sporl.)  a  sort  of  play  used  by  children,  by 
swinging  in  ropes. 

ME'RKIN  (Ginin.)  a  mop  to  clear  cannon  with. 

MERLA'NGIUS  (ZooL)  the  Asellus  marinus  of  Linnaeus. 

ME'RLIN  (Orn.)  the  Falco  esalon  of  Linnaeus;  a  kind  of 
hawk  twelve  inches  long,  which  inhabits  Europe,  and  mi- 
grates southerly  during  the  winter.  This  species  was  for- 
merly used  in  hawking,  and  its  nest  was  valued  at  twenty- 
four  pence. 

ME'RLON  {Fort.)  that  part  of  the  breastwork  of  a  battery 
which  is  between  two  port-holes. 

ME'RMAID  {Her.)  a  fictitious  animal  repre-  l| 
sented  in  coat  armour  with  the  head  of  a  wo-  ^^P/  | 
man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  "  He  beareth  argent  a  mermaid,  gules  ^otc^^I 
crined  or,  holding  a  mirror  in  her  right  hand, 
and  a  comb  in  her  left,  by  the  name  of  Ellis."  ^^'^^^^ 

MEROBA'LNEUM  {Med.)  from  /u.£po5,  a  part,  and  jiuP^xvitcv, 
a  bath  ;  a  partial  bath,  or  bathing. 

ME'ROCELE  {Med.)  from  /A^po;,  a  thigh,  and  wXvi,  a  tu- 
mour ;  a  femoral  hernia. 

ME'ROPS  {Orn.)  the  Bee-Eater;  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order 
Piece,  having  the  bill  curved ;  nostrils  small,  at  the  base  of 
the  bill ;  tongue  small,  the  tip  generally  jagged  ;_yeei  gres- 
sorial. 

ME'RTON,  Statutes  of  {Law)  Statutes  made  at  Merton. 
ME'RULA  (Orn.)  the  Blackbird,  or  the  Turdus  menda  of 
Linnaeus. 

Merula  {Ich.)  a  merling,  or  whiting  ;  a  sort  of  fish. 
MERU'LIUS  {Bat.)  a  species  of  Agaricus. 
MESA'NCYLUM  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  spear  which  was  thrown. 
MESARjE'ON  {Anat.)  the  same  as  the  Mesenterium. 
MESARA'IC  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  veins  branching 

from  the  Vena  Porta,  and  enclosed  in  the  mesentery. 
MESAU'LA  {Ant.)  an  entry,  or  passage,  between  a  hall 

and  a  parlour.    Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  10. 
ME'SCH-FAT  {Husband.)  a  mashing  vessel  for  brewing. 
ME'SE  {Mus.)  fji^i<rvt,  i.e.  zofS'-n,  the  middle  string,  which,  in 

seven,  is  the  fourth,  and  therefore  Boetius  makes  it  to  be 

the  sun's  note.  In  the  present  scale  it  answers  to  a  la  mi  re. 

Euclid.  Introd.  Harmon. ;  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  4 ;  Bald.  Lex. 

Vitruv. 

MESEMBRYA'NTHEMUM  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
12  Icosandria,  Order  3  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam. Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  incumbent. — 
Pi  ST.  gmn  inferior ;  styles  awlshaped;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Mesembryan- 
themum  nodiflorum,  seu  Kali,  Egyptian  Fig-Marigold. — 
Mesembryanthemum  copticum,  Coptic  Fig-Marigold. — 
Mesembryantheinum  noctiflorum.  Night-flowering  Fig- 
Marigold. — Mesemhryanthemum  splendens,  Shining  Fig- 
Marigold  :  but  the  following  are  annuals,  namely,  the— 
Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum,  seu  Ficoides,  Diamond 


Fig-Marigold,  or  lce-Tp\ant.— Mesembryanthemum  apeta- 
lum,  Dwarf-spreading  Fig-Marigold.—  Mesembryanthe- 
mum limpidiini.  Transparent  Fig-Marigold,  &c.  Clus. 
Hist.;  Bod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger, 
Herb.;  Park,  Theat.Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 

MESENTE'RIC  {Anat.)  belonging  to  the  mesentery  as  the 
— Mesenteric  Arteries,  which  are  two  branches  of  the 
aorta. — Mesenteric  Glands,  conglobate  glands  in  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  of  the  mesentery. — Mesenteric  veins,  those 
that  run  into  one  trunk  and  evacuate  their  contents  into 
the  Vena  Portce. 

MESENTERI'TIS  {Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  mesentery 

MESE'NTERY  {Anat.)  in  Greek  lAt<riiiT((tov^  from  fjuis-o<;,  the 
middle,  and  £»T£poy,  an  intestine ;  a  membrane  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and 
to  which  the  intestines  adhere.  It  is  formed  by  a  dupli- 
cature  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  contains  within  the  mem- 
brana  adiposa,  lacteals,  lymphatics,  lacteal  glands,  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves. 

MESI'RE  {Med.)  a  disorder  of  the  liver,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  heaviness,  a  tumour,  inflammation,  &c. 

ME'SLES  (Her.)  an  ancient  term  for  a  field  composed 
equally  of  metal  and  colour,  as  gyronny,  paly,  &c. 

ME'SLIN  {Husband.)  corn  that  is  mixed,  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
to  make  bread. 

ME'SNE  {Law)  a  lord  of  a  manor  who  held  of  a  superior 
lord  having  tenants  under  himself;  also  a  writ  which  hes 

where  there  is  a  lord  mesne  and  a  tenant  Mesne  Pro- 

cess,  a  process  that  issues  pending  the  suit  upon  some  in- 
terlocutory matter,  as  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  and 
the  like. 

MESO'CHON  {Mus.)  the  chanters  or  orderers  of  the  choir. 

MESO'CHORUS  {Ant.)  f/jitroxofi,  he  who  in  public  assem- 
blies gave  the  signal  for  acclamations,  that  all  might  join 
in  at  the  same  time. 

MESOCO'LON  {Anat.)  ft^io-cKaMv,  that  part  of  the  mesen- 
tery which  is  joined  to  the  colon. 

MESOCRA'NIUM  {Anat.)  from  jm-eVa;,  the  middle,  and 
xpciviov,  the  skull ;  the  crown  or  vertex  of  the  head. 

MESOGA'STRION  {Anat.)  from  fj^i<rcg,  the  middle,  and 
V-s"*!?,  the  stomach ;  the  substance  on  the  concave  part  of 
the  stomach,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

MESOGLO'SSI  {Anat.)  muscles  inserted  in  the  middle  of 
the  tongue. 

MESOI'DES  {Mus.)  a  sort  of  Melopceia  which  was  performed 

by  means  of  the  mean  or  middle  chords. 
MESOLA'BIUM  (MaJA.)  /a,£(rflA«/3<av ;  a  mathematicalinstru- 

ment  for  finding  mean  proportionals  between  any  two  given 

lines. 

MESOLEUCUS  {Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  black  colour, 
with  a  white  vein  in  the  middle.  Plin.  1.  37,  ell;  Isidor. 
Orig.  1.  16,  c.  11. 

MESOME'LAS  {Min.)  a  precious  stone,  with  a  black  vein 
in  the  middle.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  11  ;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  11. 

MESOME'RA  {Anat.)  from  /o-eVo?,  ,  the  middle,  and  i^yifh, 
femur  ;  thfe  parts  between  the  thighs. 

MESOMPHA'LION  {Anat>,  from  //-£V»5,  the  middle,  and 
oiJb(p!tMc,,  the  navel ;  the  middle  of  the  navel. 

MESON  {Mus.)  f/Jitrav,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
their  second  tetrachord.  It  is  the  genitive  plural  of  f^irc^, 
mean  or  middle,  because  it  occupies  the  middle  place  be- 
tween the  first  and  third. 

MESO'PHRYON  {Anat.)  from  /«.£<re;,  the  middle,  and  «(ppi/«, 
the  eye-brows ;  the  space  between  the  eye-brows. 

MESOPLEU'RIA  {Anat.)  fjuiiro7r),ivfiov,  from  jW/iVa;,  and  a-Asv- 
(lov,  the  pleura  ;  the  spaces  between  the  ribs. 

MESOPLEU'RII  {Anat.)  the  intercostal  muscles,  about 
twenty-two  in  number,  which  lie  between  the  ribs. 

MESOPOTA'MENON  {Med.)  an  ointment.  Paul.  jEginet. ' 
1.  7,  c.  21. 
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MESOPY'CNI  (Mus.)  f/jie-'owMoi,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  second  sound  of  every  tetrachord. 

MESORE'CTUM  {Anat.)  from  /^so-o?,  the  middle,  and  rec- 
tum, the  portion  of  the  peritonaeum  which  connects  the 
rectum  to  the  pelvis. 

MESOSPHiE'RUM  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  Indian  Spikenard. 
Plin.  1.  12,  c.  12. 

MESOZEU'GMA  {Gram.)  from  ju-sVa?,  the  middle,  and 
^iuyfiix  ;  a  part  of  a  zeugma,  vi'hich  forms  a  grammatical 
figure. 

ME'SPILUS  {Bot.)  |U/£Wao?,  a  thorny  tree,  the  fruit  of 

which  is  astringent.    Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  12; 

Dioscor.  1,  1,  c.  169;  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  20;  Gal.  de  Alim. 

Facul.  1.  2,  c.  38. 
Mespilus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 

Icosandria,  Order  2  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  y;en'awf/j  one-leaved, — CoK,  petals 
five. — Stam. Jilaments  twenty;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  styles  five  ;  stigmas  headed. — Per.  berry 
globular ;  seeds  five. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Mespilus  pyra- 
cantha,  Oxyacantha,  Pyracantha  uva,  seu  Rhamnus,  Ever- 
green Thorn  or  Mespilus. — Mesphilus  Germanica,  seu 
Nejlier,  Dutch  Medlar. — Mespilus  amelanchier,  Pyrus 
SQrbus,  Vitis,  seu  Diospyros,  Alpine  Mespilus. — Mespilus 
chamcB-mespilus,  Crataegus,  Chamce-mespilus,  seu  Boto- 
naster,  &;c.    Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin, ;   Ger.  Herb. ;   Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii 
Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Mespilus  is  also  another  name  for  the  Crate^tM  of  Linnasus. 
MESS  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  ordinary  where  officers  eat  and  drink 
together  at  a  regulated  price. — Blue  Mess,  the  mess  of  the 
royal  guards  so  called. — Guard-Mess,  the  table  formerly 
kept  by  his  Majesty  for  the  life  and  foot  guards  in  St. 
James's  palace. 

MESSA'RIUS  (Archceol.)  a  chief  servant  in  husbandry,  a 
baililF. 

MESSE  {Mus.)  in  Italian  Messa,  particular  pieces  of  divine 
music  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  Romish  church. 

Messe  {Com.)  a  piece  of  money  in  India,  valued  at  about 
fifteen  pence  sterling. 

ME'SSE-THANE  {Ecc.)  a  mass  priest. 

ME'SSENGERS  of  the  Exchequer  {Law)  officers  belonging 
to  that  court,  who  attend  the  lord  treasurer,  to  carry,  his 
letters,  &c. — King's  Messengers,  officers  who  attend  the 
secretary  to  carry  dispatches,  to  take  state-prisoners  into 
custody,  &c. — Messenger  of  the  press,  one  who  by  order 
of  the  court  searched  printing  houses,  booksellers'  shops, 
&c.  in  order  to  find  out  seditious  books. 

MESSERSCHMl'DIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petal  one. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  awl-shaped. — 
PiST.  germ  subovate ;  style  cylindric  ;  stigmas  ovate. — 
Per.  berry  dry ;  seeds  two. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Messers- 
chmidia  aiguzia,  seu  Toiirnefortia. 
MESSI'AH  {Bibl.)  n'tyo,  i.  e.  anointed,  the  same  as  the 
Greek  ;cp'«-««>  the  name  and  title  of  our  LORD  and  SA- 
VIOUR JESUS  CHRIST. 
ME'SSINA  {Archceol.)  reaping  time,  harvest. 
ME'SSIS  sementem  sequitur,  {Lata)  i.  e.  the  crop  belongs  to 
the  sower,  a  maxim  in  Scotch  Law  in  regard  to  bona  fide 
possession. 

ME'SSUA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  6  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted.  —  Cor. 
petals  four. — Stam.  filaments  numerous  ;  anthers  ovate. 
— PiST.  germs  roundish ;  style  cylindric ;  stigmas  thickish. 
—Per.  nut  roundish ;  seeds  single. 


Species.  The  single  species,  the  MmMa  /errea,  Nagassariim, 
Naglias,  Calophyllum,  seu  Balutia,  is  a  tree.    Raii  Hist. 

ME'SSUAGE  {Law)  a  dwelling  house,  with  some  land  ad- 
joining, as  garden,  orchard,  and  all  appurtenances  thereto. 
Bract.  1.  5,  c.  28. 

ME'STILO  {Archceol.)  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye. 

ME'TA  {Ant.)  the  goal,  a  pillar  of  wood  or  stone  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  at  the  end  of  the  course  race,  where  the 
chariots  turned, 
Hor.\.  1,  od.  1,  V.  4. 

'  metaquefervidis 

Evitata  rolls. 
Its  form  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid. 
Met.  1,  1,  V,  106. 

 metasque  imitata  cupressus. 

Lidor.  Orig.  1.  18,  c.  30. 

META'BASIS  {Med.)  from  [jijiTcifictlvai,  to  digress  ;  a  change 
in  the  remedies,  or  in  the  symptoms  of  a  disease. 

META'BOLE  {Med.)  /a£t«/3o;u),  a  change  of  any  kind. 

METACA'RPAL  Bones  {Anat.)  the  five  longitudinal  bones 
situated  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers, 

METACA'RPUS  (Anat.)  a  bone  of  the  arm  composed  of 
four  bones,  which  are  joined  to  the  fingers. 

METACAR'PIUS  {Anat.)  a  muscle  belonging  to  the  meta- 
carpus, 

METACHEIRI'XIS  {Surg.)  from  [Ji,irx-^ii(^l^^,  to  perform  by 

the  hand ;  surgical  operation. 
META'CHRONISM  (Chron.)  an  error  in  chronology,  rec- 
koning either  under  or  over  the  proper  time. 
METACINE'MA  (Med.)  /,ost«x('/)j/x,«,  a  distortion  in  the 

pupil  of  the  eye. 
METAGI'TNIA  {Ant.)  [/jirxyilrvix,  a  festival  in  the  month 

Metagitnion,  in  honour  of  Apollo.    Plut.  de  Exil. ;  Har- 

pocration ;  Suidas. 
METAGITNION  (Chron.)  an  Athenian  month,  answering 

to  the  latter  part  of  our  July  and  the  beginning  of  August. 

[vide  Chronology"] 
METACONDYLI  (Anat.)  (j^irxx-'ovhiXoi,  the  utmost  bones 

of  the  fingers. 

METAL  {Min.)  fjuirx>iXov,  a  substance  possessing  peculiar 
properties,  which  is  bred  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Me- 
tals rarely  occur  in  their  native  pure  or  unalloyed  state, 
but  mostly  in  combination  with  some  other  body ;  as  with 
sulphur,  oxygen,  and  acids,  particularly  with  the  carbonic, 
muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids.  They  are  also 
sometimes  found  in  combination  with  each  other.  In  their 
diiferent  states  of  combination  they  are  said  to  be  mi- 
neralized, and  are  distinguished  by  their  ores,  which, 
when  found  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  in  cavitieS;,  are 
called  veins.  When  the  metallic  matter  of  ores  is  en- 
crusted, as  it  generally  is,  with  some  earthy  substance, 
different  from  the  rock  in  which  the  vein  is  situated,  this  is 
termed  its  matrix,  which  is,  however,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  mineralizing  substance,  as  sulphur,  &c.  with 
which  the  metal  is  combined. 

The  distinguishing  properties  of  metals  are  as  follow : — 
1.  Lustre.  Their  metallic  lustre,  or  that  particular  bril- 
liancy which  they  possess  above  every  other  substance, 
for,  although  some  other  bodies  may  possess  it  on  their 
surface,  yet  there  are  none  which  this  lustre  pervades 
throughout,  as  in  metals.  This  property  renders  them 
peculiarly  proper  for  mirrors,  of  which  they  form  the 
basis.  The  reflecting  powers  of  some  metals  have  been 
found  to  vary  in  the  following  order,  where  the  highest 
number  denotes  the  strongest  power. 

Brass   100    Steel   70 

Silver   90    Lead   60 

Tinfoil    85  Tinfoil,    softened  by 

Planished  Block  Tin. .  80       mercury   50 
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Their  reflecting  power,  however,  is  generally  found  to 
be  proportionate  to  their  polish. 

,  Opacity.  They  are  perfectly  opaque  and  impervious  to 
the  light  even  when  reduced  to  thin  plates,  so  that  silver 
leaf 

'T~O"D"0"D  "0" 

of  an  inch  thick  does  not  admit  a  single  ray 
to  pass  through  it.  Gold  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  for  when  reduced  to  a  leaf ...  ^  o'o  ci-o-  of  an  inch  thick, 
it  transmits  light  of  a  lively  green  colour.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that,  as  Newton  supposed,  other  metals 
would  also  I'eflect  light  if  they  could  be  beaten  to  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  thinness. 
.  Density.  They  are  the  densest  and  heaviest  of  all  sub- 
stances in  nature.  The  heaviest  fossil,  not  metallic, 
having  a  specific  gravity  much  below  that  of  the  lightest 
metal.  They  differ,  however,  from  each  other  in  this 
particular,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 


Metal.  Spec.  Giav. 

Brass   8-30 

Cobalt    7-80 

Iron    7"70 

Molybdenum   740 

Tin   7-30 

Zinc   7-00 

Manganese    6-70 

Antimony   6*50 

Tellurium   6' 10 

Sodium   0-972 

Potassium   0-860 


Metal.  Spec.  Crav. 

Platinum    22-069 

Gold   19-25 

Tungsten   17-50 

Mercury    13-56 

Palladium   U\55 

Lead   11-30 

Silver   10-50 

Bismuth   9-80 

Uranium    8-90 

Copper   8-87 

Arsenic   8.40 

Nickel    8-30 

4.  Malleability.  Malleability,  or  the  capacity  of  being  ex- 
tended by  the  hammer,  belongs,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
metals,  but  not  to  all  metals.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
cadmium,  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  palladium, 
possess  different  degrees  of  malleability,  nearly  in  the 
order  in  which  they  follow  each  other,  the  highest  degree 
standing  first.  This  property  is,  however,  considerably  in- 
creased by  heat ;  and  the  density,  as  well  as  hardness  of 
the  metals,  is  increased  by  their  being  hammered. 

5.  Ductility.  Metals  that  are  malleable  are  also  ductile, 
that  is,  they  admit  of  being  drawn  out  into  wires.  Their 
ductility  is  nearly  in  the  following  order :  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  palladium. 
To  metallic  wires  belongs  also  a  certain  degree  of  tenacity, 
or  power  of  supporting  a  weight  without  breaking,  which 
has  been  found  to  vary  in  different  wires  in  the  following 
proportions. 

lb.  avoird.  Dec. 

A  wire  of  Iron  supporting   549-250 

Copper   302'278 

Platinum    274-320 

Silver   187-137 

Gold   180-763 

Zinc   109-540 

Tin   34-630 

Lead   27-621 

Some  of  the  malleable  and  ductile  metals  have  also  a  high 
degree  of  elasticity,  which  fits  them  for  the  mechanical 
purpose  of  springs.  Steel  and  iron  possess  this  property 
above  all  other  metals. 

6.  Brittleness.  Brittleness  is  a  distinguishing  property  of 
some  metals,  as  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Bismuth,  Cerium, 
Chrome,  Cobalt,  Columbium,  Manganese,  Molybdenum, 
Tellurium,  Tungsten,  Titanium,  Uranium. 

7-  Hardness.  None  of  the  metals  are  remarkable  for  hard- 
ness, and  some  are  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  nail.  The 
following  metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  hard- 
ness ;  namely,  Tungsten,  Palladium,  Manganese,  Iron, 
Nickel,  Platinum,  Copper,  Silver,  Bismuth,  Gold,  Zinc, 
Antimony,  Cobalt,  Tin,  Arsenic,  Lead. 


Besides  these  physical  characters,  by  which  metals  are 
distmguished  in  a  particular  manner,  they  have  also 
chemical  characters  that  are  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  Metallic  bodies  are  of  all  others  the  best  conductors  of 
electricity  and  caloric. 

2.  Fusibility  is  a  general  property  of  metals  ;  but  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  melt  varies  considerably,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table. 

Mercury  is  fluid  at  the  common  temperature. 

Potassium   1,50° 

Sodium   200° 

Arsenic   360° 

Tin    450° 

Lead   600° 

Zinc   700° 

Antimony  :  ....  800° 

Silver  1 

Gold  >  in  a  bright  cherry  red  heat. 

Copper  ....  J 
Iron   'J 

Nickel   ....  >  in  a  white  heat. 
Cobalt  J 

Manganese  .  ")  •        •  ,         i-.  i 
Palladium  . .  |      ^"  '"'^"^^  "'^ite  heat. 
Molybdenum^ 

imperfectly  at  the  highest  tem- 
I      perature  of  our  furnaces. 


Uranium 
Tungsten  . 
Chrome  . .  . 
Titani-um  .  . 
Cerium  . . , , 
Osmium  .  . 
Iridium  . . . , 
Rhodium .  . 
Platinum .  . . 
Columbium 


require  the  intense  heat  pro- 
duced by  an  inflamed  cur- 
rent of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. 


Many  metals  are  likewii»e  volatile  at  higher  temperatures 
than  those  required  for  their  fusion,  and  may  be  distilled 
in  close  vessels.  Mercury,  Arsenic,  Potassium,  Tellu- 
rium, and  Zinc  are  volatile,  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Gold 
and  Silver  require  the  heat  drawn  by  the  focus  of  a 
burning  lens  to  convert  them  into  vapour.  They  are 
crystal lizable  when  suffered  to  cool  slowly  and  undis- 
turbedly. The  tetrahedron  and  the  cube  are  their  pri- 
mitive figures,  although  they  sometimes  take  the  octo- 
hedral  form. 

3.  Their  susceptibility  of  combination  is  very  considerable 
and  general.  They  all  combine  with  oxygen,  although 
some  require  high  temperatures  to  effect  this  union.  The 
result  of  this  combination  is  called  an  oxide,  and  the  pro- 
cess, oxidation.  Some  metals  combine  with  oxygen  in 
different  proportions,  whence  they  have  received  tlie 
name  of  protoxide,  deiUoxide,  tritoxide,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  different  me- 
tallic oxides,  M'ith  their  colour  and  relative  proportions, 
in  round  numbers,  of  oxygen,  to  100  parts  of  metal. 


Metal. 

Oxides. 

Colour.  gen 

I 

Gold  

  1 

Brownish  Black 

Black   

  2 

  1 

  1 

  2 

  3 

  1 

  2 

Red  

  1 

  \ 

i»9 


16 
14 
6 
13 
20 
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Metal. 


Oiides. 


Mercury 
Copper  . 


Iron 


Tin. 


Lead 


Nickel 


Zinc  . . . . 
Bismuth  , . 
Antimony 


1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 


Arsenic   1 

.  —   2 

Cobalt   


Man<<anese. 


Molybdenum , 


Tellurium 
Tungsten 

Uranium 

Titanium 


Tantalum 
Cerium  . . 


(acid) 
(acid) 
(acid) 
(acid) 

1 

2 
1 
2 
3 
4. 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2  (acid) 

1 

2 

1 

o 


(acid) 


Parts  of  Oxy- 
Colour,       gen  to  100  of 
Metal. 

Red   8 

Red   12 

Black    25 

Black    29 

Red   44 

Grey   13 

White    27 

Yellow   7 

Red   11 

Puce   15 

Ash  Grey  ....  27 
Black  ....  unknown 

White   24 

Yellow   11 

Dull  White  ....  18 
Snow  White. ...  27 

Yellow   37 

White    34 

Ditto   82 

Blue   19 

Black    33 

Green    14 

    28 

    42 

Black    56 

Blue   34 


White   50 

Yellowish   20 

Black    — 

Yellow   25 

Black    — 

Yellow   25 

Blue   — 

Red   — 

White   — 

White   — 

White   17 

Fawn    26 


Many  of  the  metallic  oxides  have  an  attraction  for  water, 
which  they  manifest  by  being  soluble  in  it;  and  also  by 
combining  with  it  in  a  solid  or  gelatinous  form.  The 
result  of  this  latter  combination  is  called  a  hydrate. 
Most  of  the  metals  can  be  combined  with  each  other,  by 
which  they  form  what  are  called  alloys,  or  if  mercury  be 
present,  amalgams,     [vide  Chemistry'] 

The  combinations  of  metallic  bodies  with  sulphur  form 
what  are  called  sulphurets,  which  are  formed  in  nearly 
the  following  proportions  of  sulphur  to  100  parts  of  the 
metal  given  in  round  numbers. 

Metal.       100  farts  ioiih  Sulphur. 

Copper   25 

Iron,  1st   58 

  2d   117 

Tin,  1st    27 

—  2d   54 

Lead   15 

Nickel,  1st   51 

  2d    77 

Zinc   48 


Metal.      100  parts  with  Sulphur. 

Gold   24 

Platinum,  1st   18 

  2d    16 

Palladium   14 

Silver    14 

Antimony   37 

Arsenic,  1st   33 

 2d   75 

Cobalt    39 

Molybdenum   67 

The  combination  of  chlorine  with  metals  forms  chlorides ; 
that  of  iodine  with  metals  forms  iodides ;  that  of  phos- 
phorus with  metals  metallic  phosphurets ;  that  of  car- 
bon carburets.  Metals  do  not  combine  with  earths  by 
fusion  ;  but  the  metallic  oxides  readily  combine  with 
acids,  alkalies,  and  earths,    [vide  Chemiiiry'] 


Bismuth   22 


From  the  above-mentioned  properties,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal, different  classifications  have  been  made  of  metals, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  simplest  among  the  modern 
forms,  which  includes  the  metals  within  four  classes, 
comprehending,  namely : — First,  the  malleable  metals, 
as  Gold,  Platinum,  &c.  Secondly,  the  brittle  and  easily 
fused,  as  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Tellurium,  Selenium. 
Thirdly,  the  brittle  and  difficultly  fused,  as  Cobalt, 
Manganese,  Chrome,  Molybdena,  Uranium,  and  Tung- 
sten. Fourthly,  the  refractory  metals,  i.  e.  such  as  have 
never  yet  been  exhibited  in  a  perfectly  metallic  form, 
but  always  in  combination  with,  more  or  less,  of  oxygen, 
as  Titanium,  Columbium,  and  Cerium. 

The  metals  hitherto  discovered  are  forty-two  in  number, 
of  which  seven  were  known  in  the  earliest  ages,  and 
were  designated  by  the  same  name  and  symbol  as  the 
planets,  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  bear  a  relation. 
They  were  as  follow : 

Represented  thus. 
Gold,       the  Sun,  © 
Silver,  Moon,  J 


Mercury, 

Copper, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Lead, 


Mercury,  § 

Venus,  $ 

Mars,  ^ 

Jupiter,  If. 
Saturn, 


Metal  (Metal.)  is  the  name  of  some  compositions,  as — Bath 
or  Prince's  Metal,  a  composition  of  the  finest  brass. — 
Bell  Metal,  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin  melted  to- 
gether. 

Metal  [Her.)  there  are  but  two  metals  used  in  coats  of 
arms  ;  namely,  gold,  called  or,  and  silver,  called  argent. 

Metal  (Gtinn.)  a  term  used  in  some  phrases  with  regard  to 
cannon,  as — Over  Metal,  or  "  To  be  laid  over  3Ictal," 
when  the  mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in  disparting  it. 
lies  higher  than  the  breech. —  Under  Metal,  is  when  the 
mouth  lies  lower  than  the  breech. — Right  Metal,  when  a 
piece  lies  truly  level. — Superficies  of  Metals,  the  surface  or 
outside  of  a  gun. 

METALE'PSIS  (Rhet.)  a  figure  in  rhetoric  designed  to  be 
the  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succes- 
sion of  significations.  Hermag.  a-spi  f-ao-. ;  Quintil.  1.  3, 
c.  6 ;  Sopater.  ^lai^.;  Aid.  p.  115;  Ulpian.  in  Demosthen. 
TTifii  Trcifsiifitrfi, 

META'LLA  (Ant.)  or  ad  Metalla,  vide  Ad. 

META'LLIC  {Com.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  metals  ; 
as  Metallic  Currency,  i.  e.  coinage ;  in  distinction  from 
Paper  Currency,  or  notes,  bills,  &c. 

META'LLICI  {Anat.)  a  name  for  such  among  the  Romans 
as  were  condemned  to  the  mines. 

METALLO'GRAPHY  (Lit.)  from  t^irccMo^^,  a  metal,  and 
yfitpu,  to  describe;  a  treatise  on,  or  description  of  metals. 

METALLU'RGY,  (Met.)  //,J7-c«A;\»py.'«,  from  i^iraMov,  a  metal, 
and  'I'fyov,  a  work  ;  the  working  of  metals  so  as  to  render 
them  fit  for  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  The  extraction  of 
the  metal  from  the  ore,  or  the  mineral  substance  with  vvhicli 
it  is  mixed,  is  generally  termed  reducing,  or  reviving  the 
metal,  because  it  is  thereby  reduced,  or  brought  into  a 
state  of  purity.  The  first  process  towards  this  end  is  the 
washing  the  ore  in  a  trough  called  the  washing  trough, 
through  which,  a  constant  stream  of  water  being  kept 
running,  the  earthy  particles  are  washed  away,  and  the 
ore  is  left  at  the  bottom.  The  next  step  is  that  of  fusion, 
for  the  promotion  of  which,  particularly  in  the  reduction 
o{  iron,  Jiuxes,  or  Jiuxstonss,  are  employed,  which,  being 
melted  with  it,  serve  to  purge  the  metal  of  its  dross,  and 
carry  away  ail  extraneous  particles.  The  principal  metals, 
which  are  rendered  applicable  for  useful  purposes,  are 
platina,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and 
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bismuth. — Platinum  is  the  densest,  most  infusible,  and  in- 
destructible of  all  metals  ;  and,  on  that  account,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  any  quantity.  Crude  pla- 
tina,  or  the  ore  from  which  platinum  is  procured,  comes 
from  America,  where  it  has  alone  been  found  in  small 
flat  grains  of  silvery  lustre.  It  is  in  this  state  exceedingly 
impure,  containing  no  less  than  nine  other  metals;  but  it 
may  be  reduced  to  purity  by  dissolving  it  in  concentrated 
nitromuriatic  acid,  and  clearing  the  solution  by  sal  ammo- 
oiac.  An  orange  coloured  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom, 
which,  when  properly  washed,  dried,  and  reduced  to 
powder  by  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  is  the  platinum  in  a 
state  nearly  of  purity.  If  the  process  be  repeated,  it  may 
be  rendered  perfectly  pure ;  and  afterwards,  by  tlie  fur- 
ther application  of  heat,  and  hammering  the  grains  in  a 
thin  plate  of  platinum,  a  mass  of  this  metal,  under  the 
name  of  an  ingot,  is  obtained,  which  is  ready  for  any 
future  purpose.  The  gold  of  the  mines  is  either  in  grains, 
or  in  stones,  or  other  mineral  substance.  The  grains  of 
gold  are  separated  from  the  earth  by  simple  washing. 
The  gold  ore,  or  that  which  is  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, is  a  hard  mineral  abounding  more  or  less  with 
little  brilliant  particles  of  this  metal,  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout.  In  order  to  separate  the  gold  from 
the  other  superfluous  matter,  the  ore  is  first  bruised  with 
iron  pestles,  and  then  reduced  to  a  powder  by  means  of 
a  stamping-mill.  This  powder,  which  is  called  Jlour,  is 
then  mixed  up  with  mercury  and  water  into  a  paste,  which 
is  kneaded  and  worked  in  wooden  troughs  filled  with  water. 
This  operation  is  continued  for  the  space  of  two  days, 
during  which  time  the  mercury  imbibes  all  the  particles 
of  the  gold,  without  cohering  with  the  coarse  earth  or 
sand,  which  is  easily  washed  away  by  the  water  upon  in- 
clining the  trough.  The  mercury  is  then  worked  off  by 
evaporation  from  the  action  of  fire.  Instead  of  mercury, 
antimony  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  having 
a  similar  property  of  imbibing  all  metals  to  itself,  except 
gold,  which,  as  it  is  the  heavier  body,  falls  like  a  regulus 
to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  which  they  are  melted, 
the  antimony  and  baser  metals  rising  to  the  top  in  the 
form  of  scoriae.  As  the  gold  is,  however,  still  not  en- 
tirely freed  from  the  mixture  of  foreign  substances,  it  is 
necessary  to  extract  them  by  other  processes  which  is 
termed  refining.  Of  these  processes,  the  most  frequent 
is  cupellation,  or  testing,  with  lead,  and  parting  with  aqua 
fortis.  Cupellation  is  so  called  from  the  cupel,  a  particular 
kind  of  vessel  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  testing,  from  the 
test,  which  is  a  larger  kind  of  cupel.  This  vessel  is  made 
of  the  ashes  of  animal  bones  in  particular,  and  is  fitted 
to  absorb  metallic  substances  when  changed  by  fire  into 
fluid  scoria.  Gold  is  purified  from  copper  best  by  means 
of  cupellation.  Parting  with  aqua  fortis  is  one  of  the  most 
common  operations,  both  for  purifying  gold  from  a  little 
silver,  and  for  extracting  a  little  gold  from  a  great  quantity 
of  silver. 

As  gold,  when  cast  into  ingots,  or  bars,  for  the  use  of 
coining,  is  commonly  mixed  or  alloyed  with  an  inferior 
metal,  as  silver  or  copper  ;  another  process,  called  as- 
saying, is  requisite  to  determine  the  fineness  of  the  gold, 
or  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  other  metal. 
The  degree  of  fineness  of  gold  is  estimated  by  certain 
imaginary  weights,  or  portions,  called  carats,  into  which 
the  mass  is  supposed  to  be  divided,  and  the  proportion 
which  the  gold  bears  to  its  alloy  is  called  the  assay. 
[vide  Coining'] — The  ores  of  silver  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  extraneous  maKers  than  other  metals,  and 
are  reduced  by  cupellation,  or  testing  ;  amalgamation,  or 
eliquation ;  and  liquation.  This  latter  process  was 
formerly  employed  in  cases  where  silver  was  mixed  with 
lead  and  copper,  which  three,  being  cast  into  the  form 


of  round  masses,  or  loaves,  by  means  of  moulds,  are  set 
into  a  furnace  on  an  inclined  plane  of  iron  with  a  small 
channel  grooved  out,  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat. 
By  this  process  the  lead  melts,  or,  as  it  were,  stveats 
out  of  the  loaf ;  and,  as  the  affinity  between  silver  and 
lead  is  greater  than  that  between  copper  and  lead,  the 
silver  is  carried  with  the  lead  leaving  the  copper  be- 
hind. The  lead  is  then  separated  from  the  silver  by 
cupellation.  —  Copper  ore  is  first  broken  in  pieces  for 
the  purpose  of  reduction,  which  process  is  called  cobhing. 
After  which  it  undergoes  roasting,  fusions,  and  calcina- 
tions successively,  until  it  is  brought  into  a  state  of 
purity.  The  scum,  which  rises  at  the  top  of  melted 
copper,  iron,  &c.  is  called  the  slag.  The  plates  of  copper 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  called  rosette  copper,  are  procured 
by  a  particular  management  of  the  copper  while  in  a 
state  of  fusion. — Iron  being  a  refractory  metal,  its  ores 
are  reduced  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  whole 
process  Is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  smelting,  which, 
after  the  operation  of  pounding  the  ore,  &c.  is  mostly 
effected  by  the  application  of  heat  in  a  blast-furnace,  a 
sort  of  furnace  so  called  from  the  blast,  or  column  of  air, 
which  is  admitted  into  It  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
combustion.  When,  by  the  assistance  of  fluxes,  sand, 
&c.  the  Iron  Is  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion,  and  dis- 
engaged from  all  extraneous  matter,  it  is  let  out  of  the 
dam  of  the  furnace  by  a  channel  made  in  sand  to  the 
place  of  its  destination.  The  principal  channel,  or- 
runner,  is  called  the  soixi ;  and  the  lateral  channels,  or 
moulds,  are  denominated  pigs  ;  whence  the  iron  in  this 
state  is  called  pig-iron,  or  cast-iron,  and  is  sold  by  the 
measure  of  the  pig,  which  weighs  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hundred  pounds.  For  the  conversion  of  this  into  soft  or 
malleable  Iron,  it  is  heated  again  in  a  particular  furnace 
for  the  purpose,  called  a  finery,  and  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  an  immense  hammer,  the  percussion  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  so  prodigious  as  to  penetrate  the  very 
heart  of  the  mass,  to  agitate  the  finest  particles  of  the 
iron,  and,  by  dissipating  the  calcined  earth  with  other 
heterogeneous  matter,  to  consolidate  the  metallic  parti- 
cles, and  bring  them  into  close  contact.  After  the  mass 
of  Iron  has  passed  the  operation  of  the  great  hammer, 
it  is  taken  to  the  nealing  furnace,  ox  forge,  where,  by  the 
action  of  the  heat  and  the  hammer,  it  Is  rendered  malle- 
able, and  fit  for  use.  This  whole  process  is  distin- 
guished, either  by  the  general  name  of  refining,  or  by 
the  particular  appellation  of  puddling  ;  and  the  iron,  in 
this  state,  Is  commonly  called  ixir ought-iron.  For  the 
conversion  of  wrought-iron  into  steel  particular  furnaces 
are  employed,  into  which  the  masses  of  iron  are  exposed 
to  a  vehement  heat,  until  about  two  thirds  of  it  are 
wasted.  The  remaining  third  is  then  forged  into  steel, 
which  is  only  a  purer  kind  of  Iron.  There  is  another 
process  with  iron,  called  case-hardening,  which  consists 
in  covering  the  iron  while  it  is  in  the  forges  with  a  coat 
farmed  of  ashes,  the  scrapings  of  iron,  &c.  which  serves 
to  harden  the  surface  of  the  iron. — Tin  and  Lead,  being 
more  simple  in  their  composition,  are  reduced  by  the 
processes  already  mentioned  with  comparatively  greater 
facility  than  the  other  metals. 
METAMO'RPHISTS  (£cc.)  a  name  given  to  those  sacra- 
mentarians  who  affirmed  that  the  body  of  Jesus  ascended 
into  heaven  wholly  deified.    Prateol.  de  Dogmat.  omn. 

METAMORPHO'PSIA  [Med.)  from  p£r«/*»'(.(p<yc-,5,  a  change 
of  form,  and  e^"*?,  vision ;  disfigured  vision,  or  a  defect  in  the 
vision,  which  causes  persons  to  see  objects  under  a  form 
different  from  the  reality. 

METAMO'RPHOSIS  {Nat.)  a  term  applied  generally  to 
the  changes  animals  undergo,  but  particularly  to  the 
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changes  of  form  under  which  the  same  insect  appears  at 
different  times. 

METAPE'DIUM  (Ajiat.)  the  metatarsus. 

ME'TAPHOR  (Rhet.)  fA,iTcc(pcfu,  which  Quintilian  renders 
by  translatio,  from  /ji^nucpifu,  to  transfer;  a  trope  of  rhe- 
toric, by  which  a  strange  and  remote  word  is  put  for  a 
familiar  one  b)'  reason  of  the  resemblance  which  it  bears 
to  the  thing  spoken  of ;  as  "  The  King  is  the  head  of  his 
kingdom,"  because  the  head  is  the  chief  of  the  members. 
Aristot.  Poet,  c.  21  ;  Quintil.  1.  8,  c.  6 ;  Voss.  Inst.  Rhet. 

META'PHRASIS  {Lit.}  ii^irxipfxa-H,  a  bare  translation  out 
of  one  language  into  another.  Qiiintil.  1.  10,  c.  5;  Phot, 
Cod.  170. 

METAPHRE'NUM  [Anat.)  /^sr^i^fpsve.,  that  part  of  the  back 

which  comes  after  the  midriff. 
METAPHY'SICKS,  i/jira(pvTiyM,  a  science  which  treats  of 

entity  and  its  properties,  or  the  science  of  immaterial 

beings. 

ME'TAPLASM  {Rhet.)  y^iroc^Xaa-fji^i,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  words  or  letters  are  transposed  or  placed  con- 
trary to  the  usual  order.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ».  p.  58  ; 
Schol.  ad  Thucyd.  1.  2. 

METAPOROPORE'SIS  {Med.)  a  change  in  the  pores  of 
the  body. 

METAPTO'SIS  (Med.)  [ji,£Tiz^Ta(rn,  the  degenerating  of  one 
disease  into  another. 

META'STASIS  {Med.)  jM,sT«s-«e<ri?,  is  when  a  disease  de- 
parts from  one  part  to  another,  as  in  apoplectic  people, 
when  the  matter  which  affects  the  brain  is  translated  into 
the  nerves.    Hippocrat.  1.  5,  aph.  7. 

METASY'NCHRISIS  {Med.)  from  /j^irli,  and  <ruyxf'<rii,  the 
restoring  the  parts  or  passages  of  the  body  to  their  natural 
state ;  or  the  operation  of  a  medicine  externally  applied. 

METATA'RSAL  Bones  {Anat.)  the  five  longitudinal  bones 
between  the  tarsus  and  the  toes. 

METATA'RSIUS  {Anat.)  the  fleshy  muscle  lying  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot. 

METATA'RSUS  {Anat.)  from  /ji^itx  and  rapro?,  the  sole  of 
the  foot ;  is  composed  of  five  small  bones,  connected  to 
those  of  the  first  part  of  the  feet. 

META'THESIS  {Rhet.)  fji^iruhvn,  from  f/jirccriiiji^t,  to  trans- 
pose ;  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  words  are  transposed  so 
as  to  convey  a  suitable  meaning  ;  as  "  We  should  not  live 
to  eat  but  eat  to  live : "  and  also  letters,  as  pistris  iorpristis. 
Syrian,  ad  Hermog.  Tspi  apud  Aid,  Rhet.  p.  40.  156; 
Jul.  Riifin. 

METATO'RES  {Ant.)  officers  in  the  Roman  army,  who  were 
sent  forward  to  mark  out  the  ground  for  an  encampment. 

ME'TE-CORN  {Archceol.)  a  certain  measure,  or  quantity  of  ; 
corn  formerly  given  by  the  lord  of  a  manor  as  a  reward  ! 
for  labour.  i 

ME'TE-STICK  {Mar.)  a  staff  of  a  certain  length  fixed  on  a  | 
broad  board  at  right  angles  in  order  to  measure  or  de-  i 
termine  the  necessary  height  of  a  hold,  and  to  level  the  ' 
ballast. 

ME'TEL  {Bot.)  the  Datura  metel  of  Linnaeus.  j 
METE'MPSYCHI  {Ecc.)  [^iTtfji,^u^ot,  heretics  who,  in  imita- 
■  tion  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  held  the  transmigration  of 
souls. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS  ( Theol.)  yjirt[A.'^6xo'<r^^,  the  transmi- 
gration, or  passing  of  the  soul  out  of  one  body  into  another. 
ME'TEOR  {Nat.)  vide  Meteors. 

METEO'RIC  Stores  {Min.)  semi-metallic  masses  which  some- 
times fall  from  the  atmosphere. 

METEO'RICiE  vigilicB  {Bot.)  a  name  for  the  flowers  which 
open  and  shut  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

METEORO'LOGY  {Nat.)  fj^inc^foXcyU,  from  fjtitTteofot,  a  me- 
teor, and  Ao-/e5,  a  discourse ;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on 
meteors,  or  on  the  weather  generally. 

METEOROS'COPY  {Nat.)  meteoroscopia,  from  f6ir/*|c^,  and 
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c-zerU;  to  view  ;  that  part  of  astronomy  which  treats  of  the 
difference  of  sublime  heavenly  bodies,  the  distance  of 
stars,  &c. 

ME'TEORS  {Nat.)  imperfectly  mixed  bodies  consisting  of 
vapours  drawn  up  into  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  and 
exhibited  in  different  forms,  as  in  that  of  ignis  fatuus,  &c. 
— Ai7y  meteors  are  such  as  are  bred  of  flatuous  and  spiritu- 
ous exhalations,  as  winds. —  Watery  meteors  are  composed 
of  vapours  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  heat ;  as 
rain,  hail,  snow,  &c. 

METER  {Poet.)  vide  Metre. 

Meter  {Com.)  or  Co«/-w«"/er,  a  measurer  of  coals  before  they 
are  delivered  out  to  sale. 

METHE'GLIN  {Med.)  in  Latin  methegla,  from  fA^ih,  wine  ; 
a  drink  made  of  water,  honey,  herbs,  &c. 

METHEMERI'NUS  (Med.)  Quotidian,  an  epithet  for  a 
fever,  from  /aet-^,  and  iif^if^,  a  day,  i.  e.  day  by  day. 

ME'THOD  (Log.)  (u-ifioJo;,  from  fji^iroi,  according,  and  o^oc,  a 
way ;  the  apt  disposition  of  things  according  to  their  natu- 
ral order,  or  some  given  rule. 

Method  {Math.)  a  particular  mode  of  solving  questions,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds;  namely,  the  analytical,  syn- 
thetical, and  poristical. — Analytical  Method  and  Synthe- 
tical Method,  vide  Analysis.  —  Poristical  Method,  that 
which  shows  by  what  means,  and  how  many  different 
ways  a  problem  may  be  resolved. 

METHO'DIC  Sect  {Med.)  a  sect  of  physicians,  so  called 
because  they  conducted  their  practice  by  rules  after  the 
manner  of  Galen  and  his  followers,  in  opposition  to  the 
empyric  sect. 

ME'THODIST  {Ecc.)  a  denomination  of  professing  Christ- 
ians, so  called  because  they  affected  to  be  more  methodi- 
cal and  regular  in  their  religious  duties  than  other  men. 
They  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 

METHO'NICA  {Bot.)  the  Gloriosa  superba  of  Linnaeus. 

METQi'CI  {Ant.)  fjuireticot,  the  sojourners  at  Athens,  who 
formed  a  class  of  inhabitants  distinct  from  the  sreArraf,  or 
citizens,  and  the  hZxoi,  or  slaves.  They  were  permitted  to 
dwell  in  the  city,  and  follow  their  calling  without  molesta- 
tion ;  but  they  were  not  eligible  to  any  office  of  trust  or 
emolument ;  and,  in  return  for  the  protection  granted  to 
them,  the  men  were  obliged  to  carry  certain  vessels  at  the 
Panathenaea  called  a-Kucpui,  and  the  women  u^fixt.  They 
were  likewise  obliged  to  choose  a  patron  called  jrpor«T>i?, 
who  was  allowed  to  demand  certain  services  from  them  ; 
and,  in  case  of  failure,  either  as  to  the  choosing  a  patron, 
or  giving  him  his  due,  they  were  liable  to  an  action 
commenced  against  them  before  the  polemarch,  called 
uTTfCTda-iif  SiKvi,  whereupon  their  goods  were  confiscated. 
Besides  tliis  the  men  paid  annual  tribute  called  fji'ireixter . 
Harpocration  ;  Hesychins  ;  Suidas. 

METO'NIC  Cycle  {Astron.)  so  called  from  Meton,  the 
Athenian,  by  whom  it  was  invented ;  the  space  of  nine- 
teen years,  in  which  the  lunations  return,  and  begin  ag 
they  were  before ;  it  is  otherwise  called  the  Golden  Number, 
Lunar  Cycle,  or  Cycle  of  the  Moon,    [vide  Chronology'] 

METONY'MIA  {Rhet.)  i^sTrnv/j^U,  a  figure  in  rhetoric 
which  implies  a  changing,  or  the  putting  one  name  or 
thing  for  another;  as  when  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect, 
the  subject  for  the  adjunct,  &c.    Quintil.  Inst,  h  8,  c.  6. 

ME'TOPE  {Archit,)  f^iroTm,  a  space,  or  interval  between  every 
triglyph  in  the  frize  of  the  Doric  Order.    Vitruv.  1.  4,  c.  1 . 

Metope  is  also  said  to  be  a  space  somewhat  less  than  half  a 
metope  at  the  corner  of  the  Doric  frize. 

METO'PION  {Bot,)  the  Rhus  metopium  of  Linnaeus. 

METOPO'SCOPI  {Phil.)  [^(t^^ttc^kb^U,  from  ;t*£-^T«.,  the 
forehead,  and  a-Kovi'a,  to  view ;  the  art  of  telling  men's 
natures,  or  inclinations,  by  looking  on  their  faces. 

METO'SIS  (Med.)  a  kind  of  Amaurosis. 
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ME'TRE  (Poet.)  from  the  Greek  fjukfat,  a  measure ;  a  system 
of  feet  which  compose  a  verse  according  to  a  certain  mea- 
sure,   [vide  Poet?-!/'] 

METRENCHY'TA  (Med.)  from  fjfliTfec,  the  uterus,  and 
iyX"'''y     infuse ;  injections  into  the  uterus. 

METRENCHY'TES  (Surg.)  from  |U-^rp«,  the  uterus,  and 
lyX'^^t  to  infuse;  a  syringe  for  injecting  fluids  into  the 
womb. 

METRE'TA  (Ant.)  i^iT^mq,  a  vessel,  or  measure,  containing 
something  more  than  nine  English  gallons.  Cat.  de  Re 
Rust.  1.  107;  Columb.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  12,  c.  22;  Fannius. 

METRI'TIS  {Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  uterus. 

METROCE'LIDES  (Med)  from  a  mother,  and 

KiixU,  a  blemish  ;  marks  impressed  upon  the  child  by  the 
mother's  imagination. 

METROMA'NIA  {Med.)  a  rage  for  composing  verses  which 
is  said  to  have  once  seized  a  person  in  a  tertian  fever,  who 
was  otherwise  by  no  means  gifted  with  poetical  powers. 

METRO'POLIS  {Geog.)  from  f/^vin^,  the  mother,  and  (toA's, 
a  city  ;  the  chief  city  of  a  kingdom,  or  province. 

METRO'NOMI  {Ant.)  f/.iTf<»oju,o,,  officers  who  inspected  the 
sorts  of  measures  among  the  Athenians,  except  those  of 
corn.  They  were  altogether  fifteen  in  number,  five  for 
the  city,  and  ten  for  the  Piraeus,  which  was  the  greatest 
city  in  Athens. 

METROPO'LITAN  (Ecc.)  a  title  given  to  an  archbishop 
because  his  see  is  in  the  metropolis  of  the  province  ;  where- 
fore the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  styled  "  The  Me- 
tropolitan and  Primate  of  all  England;"  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  "  The  Metropolitan  and  Primate  of  England." 

METROPTO'SIS  (Med.)  the  falling  down  of 

the  womb. 

METRORRHA'GIA  (Med.)  from  //,»Vp^»,  the  matrix,  and 
p»)Vi"'V')  to  break  out;  an  excessive  discharge  from  the 
uterus. 

METROSIDE'ROS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icosandria,  Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.^e- 
tals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  long  ;  anthers  incumbent. — 
PiST.  germ  turbinate;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  capsules  three-celled  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  —  Metrosideros 
dijfusa,  seu  Melaleuca. — Metrosideros  villosa,  seu  Lepto- 
spermum. — Metrosideros  angustifolia,  seu  Mijrtus,  &c. 

ME'TTADEL  (Com.)  a  measure  of  wine  containing  one  quart 
and  near  half  a  pint. 

ME'TTESHIP  (Laxv)  a  fine  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  lord 
for  his  omission  to  do  customary  duty. 

ME^'UM  (Bat.)  the  Athamanta  meum  of  Linnasus. 

MEW  (Falcon.)  a  coop  for  hawks,  or  a  kind  of  cage  where 
hawks  are  wintered  when  they  mew  and  change  their 
feathers ;  whence  the  stables  called  the  Meivs,  at  White- 

,  hall,  take  their  name,  having  been  anciently  the  place 
where  the  mews  for  the  King's  hawks  were  kept. 

TO  Mew  (Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  it  moults. 

TO  Mev/  (Sport.)  to  cast  the  horns  as  a  stag  does. 

MEXICANA'VA  (Bot.)  ihe  Botrijs  Mexicana  o^LhmsEus. 

MEXICA'NUM  (Bot.)  the  Peruvian  Balsam. 

MEXOCO'TL  (Bot.)  the  Bromelia  acanga  of  Linneeus. 

ME'YA  (Archceol.)  a  mow  of  corn  laid  up  in  a  barn. 

MEZE'REUM  (Bot.)  the  Davhne  mezereum  of  Linnasus. 

MEZZA-VO'CE  (Mus.)  Sotto-Voce. 

MEZZO-FO'RTE  (Mhs.)  v'lde  Sotto- Voce. 

MEZZO-TIN'TO  (Paint.)  i.  e.  middle  tincture,  a  parti- 
cular way  of  engraving  on  copper-plates  by  punching 
and  scraping. 

ME'ZUZOTH  (Ant.)  in  the  Hebrew  nitUD,  certain  pieces 
of  parchment  which  the  Jews  hid  or  fixed  in  the  door- 
posts of  their  houses,  according  to  the  injunction  laid  down 
in  Deuteronomy,  vi.  9. 


ME'ZZANINE  (Archit.)  an  Entresole,  or  little  window,  less 
in  height  than  in  breadth,  serving  to  illuminate  an  attic. 

MI  (Mus.)  the  third  of  the  six  syllables  invented  by  Guido 
for  naming  the  notes  in  the  gamut. 

MI'ASMA  (Med.)  [/jlarf^a,  a  contagious  infection  in  the 
blood  and  spirits,  as  in  the  plague,  &c. ;  more  particularly 
such  particles,  or  atoms,  as  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
distempered  putrifying  poisonous  bodies,  by  which  persons 
are  affected  at  a  distance. 

MI'CA  (Ecc.)  the  consecrated  bread  used  at  the  communion 
service. 

MI'CA  {Min.)  a  genus  of  argillaceous  Earths,  consisting  of 
silica  and  alumina,  with  a  small  proportion  of  oxide  of 
iron,  of  magnesia,  and  lime.  It  is  glabrous,  smooth,  light, 
and  fusible  before  the  blowpipe,  into  a  white,  or  coloured 
enamel.  Specific  gravity  from  2-6  to  2-9.  The  principal 
species  are  the  —  Mica  memhranacea,  Muscovy  Talc, — 

Mica  lepidolithus,  Lepidolite.  —  Mica  laminosa  Mica 

squamosa,  Sfc.  This  sort  of  Earth  is  found  mostly  in  Russia 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  in  large  plates,  which 
are  often  substituted  for  glass. 

Mica  panis  (Med.)  the  soft  part  of  bread  used  in  cataplasms. 

MI'CEL  Gemotes  (Polit.)  great  councils  of  Kings  and  Saxon 
noblemen. 

MI'CHAELMAS  (Ecc.)  the  festival  of  St.  Michael,  the 

archangel,  observed  on  the  29th  of  September. 
Michaelmas  Head  Court  (Law)  a  meeting  of  the  heritors 

in  Scotland,  when  the  roll  of  freeholders  is  revised. 
MICHAU'XIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Andrew  Michaux,  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Gejieric  Character.    Cal.  periatith  one-leaved. — Coit.  petal 
one.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  eight;  anthers  linear.  —  Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  style  columnar ;  stigma  eight-parted. — 
Per,  capsule  turbinate ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Michauxia  campanuloides, 
Viola,  seu  Mindium,  Rough-leaved  Michauxia,  is  a 
biennial,    Bauh.  IJist.  ;  Bauh.  Fin,  ;  Raii  Hist, 
MICHE'LIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 

petals  Mteen.— Stam.  ^laments  many;  anthers  erect. — 

PiST.  germs  numerous ;  styles  none ;  stigmas  reflex.— 

Per.  be7'ry  globular ;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Michelia  Cham- 

paca,  seu  Champacam,  &c.  —  Michelia  Tsjampaca,  seu 

Tsjampaca,  S^c. 

MI'CHES  (ArchcBol.)  white  loaves  paid  as  a  rent  to  gome 
manors. 

Ml'CROCOS  {Bot^  the  Grewia  Asiatica  of  Linnaeus. 
MICROCOU'STICS  (Surg.)  magnifying  ear  instruments. 
MI'CROGRAPHY  (Lit.)  from  /^..^-.pk,  small,  and  yp«<p»,  to 

write  ;  the  description  of  objects  which  are  too  minute  to 

be  seen  without  the  help  of  a  microscope. 
MJCRO'METER  (Astron.)  an  astronomiciil  instrument  to 

find  the  diameters  of  the  stars. 
Micrometkr  (Nat.)  a  universal  spirit  in  nature,  of  which 

every  animal  life  had  some  participation. 
MICRONYMPHiE'A  (Rot.)  the  small  Water-Lily. 
MICROPTHA'LMY  (Med.)  from  //-^p^?,  small,  and  o^^aXy^l^, 

an  eye;  a  preternatural  smallness  of  the  eyes. 
MICROPSY'CHY  (E/h.)  fyAx(c'<^ux,i'h  from  /^(«po?,  and  4*^^, 

soul ;  littleness  of  mind,  or  meanness  of  character.  Arist. 

Eth. 

MI'CROPUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  4?  Polygamia  necessaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common.— Cor.  compound. — 
Stam.  fdaments  five;  anthers  cylindric.  —  PisT.  germ 
obsolete  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  obsolete. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  —  Micropus 
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supinus,  Trailing  Micropus. — Micropus  erectus,  Gnaphu' 
Hum,  Filago,  seu  Lint opodi urn,  Sfc. 
MI'CROSCOPE  {Opt.)  from  jw/i^pW,  small,  and  o-Wsi,  to  view ; 

an  optical  instrument  which  magnifies  any  object  extremely. 
MICROSPHY'CTOS  (Med.)  from  y,t>c(li,  small,  and  o-ifwii?, 

a  pulse  ;  one  having  a  small  pulse. 
MICROTE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  none. 
—  Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  twin.  —  Pist.  germ 
superior ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  d7-upe  dry ; 
seed  smooth. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Microtea  dehilis,  seu  Schol- 
lera,  is  an  annual,  and  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
MI-COU'PY  and  Mi-party  {Her.)  an  ancient  term  when 

the  half  of  the  shield  is  divided  per  fess  and  per  pale. 
MID-CHA'NNEL  (Geog.)  a  way  across,  or  in  the  middle 

of  a  channel. 

MIDDLE  LA'TITUDE  {Mar.)  a  method  of  working  the 
several  cases  in  sailing,  nearly  agreeing  with  Mercator's 
latitude,  but  without  the  help  of  meridional  parts. 

MIDDLE-BA'SE  {Her.)  the  middle  part  of  the  base  of  the 
escutcheon,  represented  by  the  letter  H. — Middle  chief  is 
the  middle  part  of  the  chief,  represented  by  the  letter  B. 
[vide  Escutcheon'] 

MI'DDLE-MEN  {Mil.)  they  who  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
file. 

MID-HEA'VEN  {Astron.)  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which 
culminates,  or  is  at  the  meridian  at  any  time. 

MID-RIB  {Bot.)  rachis,  the  main  nerve  or  middle  rib  of  the 
leaf,  running  from  the  base  or  petiole  to  the  apex,  and  from 
which  the  veins  of  the  leaf  usually  arise  and  spread. 

MI'DRIFF  {Anat.)  from  the  Saxon  mib,  and  hjwfy,  the  dia- 
phragm ;  a  skin  or  membrane  which  separates  the  heart  and 
lungs  from  the  lower  belly. 

MIDSHIP  BEA'M  (Mar.)  in  French  mattre  hau,  the  beam 
on  which  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  ship  is  formed. — Mid- 
ship bend,  the  broadest  frame  in  a  ship,  called  also  the 
dead-fiat. — Midship  section,  the  frame-work  of  timber 
which  determines  the  extreme  breadth  of  a  ship. — Midship- 
men, officers  who  assist  on  all  occasions,  both  in  stowing 
and  rummaging  the  hold,  and  sailing  the  ship,  &c.  :  they 
are  generally  gentlemen  upon  preferment,  having  served 
the  limited  time  in  the  navy  as  volunteers. 

MIDSUMMER-DAY  (Chron.)  the  2'ith  of  June,  as  it  is 
commonly  reckoned,  which  is  the  festival  of -St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

MIDWI'FERY  {Med.)  the  vulgar  name  for  obstetrication. 
MIE'GIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Ru- 
dulph  Mieg,  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  glume  one-flowered — Cor.  two- 
valved. — Stam.  filaments  three  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  simple  ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  single. 

Species.    The  single  species,  the  Miegia  maritima,  seu 
Remirea,  is  a  native  of  Cayenne. 
MPGMA  {Ant.)  fodder  mixed  "toeether  for  cattle. 
'  MIGNONE'TTE  {Bot.)  the  Reseda  lutea  of  Linnteus ;  root 
annual. 

MI'LAX  {Bot.)  vide  Smilax. 

MILE  (Arith.)  a  long  measure  used  by  different  countries  to 
compute  the  distance  of  places  one  from  another.  The 
length  of  the  mile  in  different  countries  is  computed  in  feet, 
as  follows : — 

Feet. 

The  mile  of  England   contains  5,4-54 

 Scotland    6,000 

 France   5,250 

— ■  Spain    7,090 

 Burgundy,,,   6,000 


Feet. 

The  mile  of  Flanders  contains  6,666 

 Holland    8,000 

 Muscovy   3,750 

 Italy   5,000 

—  Lithuania   18,500 

.  Poland   19,850 

 Sweden   30,000 

 Germany,  Small   20,000 

 Middle    22,500 

 ■■  Large   25,000 

MI'LFOIL  (Bot.)  the  Achillea  of  Linnaeus. 

MlhlA'RES  glandules  (Anat.)  vide  Sebacece  glandules. 

MILIA'RIA  (Med.)  miliary  fever;  a  fever  so  called  from  the 
pustules,  or  vesicles,  which  resemble  millet  seed.  It  is  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Pyrexice, 
Order  Exanthemata. 

MILIA'RIUM  (Ant.)  a  long  vessel  contrived  with  brazen 
pipes  for  the  heating  of  water.  Senec.  Nat.  Qiicest.  1.  3, 
c.  24;  Columel.  1.  9,  c.  14;  Athen.  I.  3,  c.  20;  Pallad.\.5, 
c.  8  ;  XJlp.  I.  cum  aurum  19  §,  si  cui,  &c. 

MI'LITANT  (Theol.)  or  church  militant,  the  church  here  on 
earth,  so  called  because  it  is  subject  to  combats,  trials,  and 
temptations,  &c. 

MI'LITARY,  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  soldiers  and 
warfare,  as — Military  architecture,  which  is  the  same  as 
fortification. — Military  column,  a  column  on  which  is  en- 
graven a  list  of  the  troops  of  an  army  employed  in  any  ex- 
pedition.— Military  execution,  the  ravaging  a  country  or 
town  that  refuses  to  pay  the  contribution  levied  upon  it ; 
also  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial. — Military  exercises,  the  exercises  and  evolutions 
performed  by  soldiers  in  a  body. — Military  fever,  a  kind  of 
epidemic  fever  frequent  in  cBm^s,.— Military  rood,  or  xvay, 
a  road  or  passage  made  for  the  passage  of  armies,  like 
those  constructed  by  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  other 
countries,  of  which  many  vestiges  still  remain. 

MILI'TIA  (Ant.)  the  military  system  of  the  ancients  consisted 
either  of  the  res  militaris,  the  military  concerns,  and  the 
res  navalis,  the  naval  concerns. 

Res  Militaris. 

The  res  militaris  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
Armies,  Arms,  Encampments,  Order  of  Battle,  Signals, 
Sieges,  Discipline,  &c. 

Armies  of  the  Ancients. 

What  relates  to  the  armies  of  the  ancients  may  be  consi- 
dered under  the  head  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  armies. 

Grecian  Army.  The  Grecian  armies  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  free  denizens,  the  main  body  being  composed  of 
foot,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  were  carried  on  chariots, 
horses,   or  elephants.    The  foot  soldiers  were  distin- 

~  guished  into  three  sorts,  namely,  c;7Air«i,  the  first  and 
principal,  who  bore  heavy  armour  ;  ■<\'i>.(>i,  the  light  armed 
men,  who  fought  with  arrows,  &c. ;  and  jTsArss-ai,.  a 
middle  sort  between  the  two,  so  called  from  the  7Ti>^rcct, 
or  narrow  shields,  which  they  bore.  The  horsemen, 
iVsTE!?,  were  at  first  not  numerous,  being  those  only  who 
had  wealth  enough  to  equip  themselves  ;  they  afterwards 
provided  substitutes  to  serve  for  them.  At  first,  horses 
were  managed  with  a  string  only,  but  in  process  of  time 
with  bridles,  having  bits  of  iron,  called  xunoi,  in  Latin 
lupi,  because  they  resembled  the  teeth  of  a  wolf ;  they 
were  also  furnished  with  trappings,  called  s^^uuciTct,  or 
\<pl^7rtct.  The  riders  usually  leaped  upon  their  horses,  or 
the  horses  were  taught  to  bow  themselves,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive them.  Sometimes  they  mounted  by  the  help  of 
slaves,  or  short  steps,  which  were  both  called  «;ve«/3oAi("?, 
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Their  chariots  were  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  drawn  by  two  horses.    Each  chariot  carried 
two  men,  whence  it  was  called  i^i'<Pfio5.    The  charioteer 
was  named  y.nox.oi,  whose  office  was  esteemed  honour- 
able, but  he  was  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  warrior,  who 
was  called  ir«p3«/3«T)j?,  and  directed  him  where  to  drive. 
Some  chariots  were  called  ^ftTrxvoipifoi,  because  they  were 
armed  with  hooks  or  scythes ;  but  these  were  not  long 
in  use  among  the  Grecians.    The  Athenians  admitted 
none  to  serve  on  horseback  until  they  had  passed  a  strict 
probation,  both  as  to  themselves  and  their  horses,  which 
was  performed  by  the  iWap;se;.    He  enquired  into  the 
estate  and  bodily  endowments  of  the  probationer,  as  also 
into  the  different  qualities  of  his  horse,  rejecting  all  such 
as  were  unruly.    Horsemen  were  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent appellations,  according  to  their  armour,  or  mode 
of  fighting,  as  ccKpoi2oMfeti,  those  who  annoyed  the  enemy 
by  shooting  at  a  distance  ;  so  likewise  ^opxTopipot,  |us-oip«poi, 
iTTTreroi^tiTcit,  &c.    Those  who  rode  on  two  horses  alter- 
nately were  called  <ijU/<|)j;7^oi ;  and  those  who  were  armed 
more  heavily  than  the  rest  were  named  i^//t/«;ta«.  They 
were  also  distinguished  into  the  KUTxipfccKroi,  and  /^i 
T«i(ppe£KTO(,  i.  e.  heavy  and  light  armed,  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  footmen.    The  cataphractce,  or  cuirassiers, 
were  not  only  themselves  fortified  with  solid  plates  of 
brass,  but  their  horses  also,  which,  from  the  members 
defended  by  them,  were  called  7rpo/A>iTa)xl^i«,  Tru^anu,  &c. 
Camels  and  elephants  were  also  employed  occasionally 
in  war,  but  they  were  soon  laid  aside,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  their  unfitness.    Among  the  Athenians,  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  in  the  time  of  their  kings,  was  the  ttom- 
y'°'fZ''h  or  general ;  afterwards  each  tribe  chose  its  «-p«- 
T^jyo?,  or  commander,  who  if  he  were  appointed  with  un- 
controllable authority,  was  styled  awToxpOTsif .   There  were 
also  the  ten  rctllafxoi,  who  were  under  the  ^-fccTnyol ;  the 
two  iTTTTcifx^oh  or  commanders  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  ten 
iPuAapxe',  who  were  under  them.    The  inferior  officers  de- 
rived their  title  from  the  squadron  or  number  of  men 
under  their  command,  as  >iOx,ayol,  x^^'^^^-PX"'}  i'o^-'^<»'Tf-px,'"t 
oiKa^oifxoi,  &c.    The  whole  Grecian  army,  as  compounded 
of  horse  and  foot,  was  called  rpaT-iet;  the  front  ju/st&stov, 
or  TTfaroi^vyii,  the  right  hand  man  of  which  was  ^paroraTij? ; 
the  wings  xEparos,  the  soldiers  of  which,  and  their  leader, 
were  TTapct^xrur,  those  in  the  middle  ranks  i^i^ixrcit ;  the 
rear,  £<r;^«T<i5 ;  a  party  of  five  soldiers,  srsp^ii; ;  of  ten, 
os/oss;  of  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  Afl;t;o5;  the  leaders 
of  which  severally  were  the  !r£/*jr^<5ap;^o«,  ^tiii>i^y.pxoh  ^"Pi*- 
yo?,  &c.    There  was  also  ^i/jt^epU,  a  half  Ao';^? ;  o-i/rco-i?,  a 
double  >ioxoi;  and  Ta|i?,  or  ixxTovTccfxiti,  which  consisted 
of  eight  >^<'x<>',  or  128  men ;  the  leader  of  this  last  was 
called  rcc^iecppf^oq,  or  fixTovrxfxoi.    To  every  iKdTotrxpxti* 
were  assigned  five  attendants,  called  ixtuxtoi,  because 
they  were  not  reckoned  in  the  ranks  with  the  soldiers ; 
these  were  ffXTeKtipvl,  the  cryer,  a-nfjoifxpipec,  the  ensign, 
<r;4A!3-(7xT>',;,  the  trumpeter,  t;T)ip£V»5,  the  servant,  ^fy.yk, 
the  lieutenant.    To  the  above-mentioned  may  be  added 
other  and  larger  divisions,  as,  <r6vr»yyjtc,  TiitTctKoc-Mpx^'^, 
Xi>^ic!.f/cU,  <pciXciycif)^lce,  &c. ;  but  the  most  important  divi- 
sion in  the  Grecian  army  was  the  (pliAosyl,  which  con- 
sisted sometimes  of  twenty-eight  men,  sometimes  of  two 
thousand,  and  sometimes  of  eight  thousand.    This  divi- 
sion was  remarkable  for  the  order  in  which  it  was  drawn 
up,  so  as  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  most  violent  at- 
tack.   The  Macedonian  phalanx,  according  to  Polybius, 
was  a  square  battle  of  pikemen,  formed  of  sixteen  in  flank, 
and  five  hundred  in  front ;  the  soldiers  standing  so  close 
together,  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  were  extended 
three  feet  beyond  the  front  of  the  battle,  the  principal 
parts  of  which  were,  /aSxo;  (potXayyo^,  the  length  of  the 
phalanx,  which  was  the  same  as  the  front;  fii^oc,  the 


depth,  sometimes  called  the  ToTx,oi,  which  was  reckoned 
from  the  front  to  the  rear ;  |yyoi  were  the  ranks  taken 
according  to  the  length  ;  ^Ix"''  the  files,  measured  ac- 
cording to  the  depth,  &c.  The  phalanx  was  distin- 
guished also,  according  to  its  form,  into  ejk,^oA<!»,  a  wedge; 
TrMtStov,  a  brick  ;  srcpyo?,  a  tower,  or  a  brick  inverted,  &c 
The  divisions  of  the  LacedtEmonian  army  were  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  as  /^o/iai,  the  regiments; 
^oxo^i  the  fourth  part  of  a  (u-op* ;  jTsir^xof o;,  the  fourth 
part,  or  according  to  some,  the  half  of  a  Ao;k<'5,  &c.  The 
movements  of  the  soldiers  were  distinguished  into,  iTf«- 
placing  the  men  in  the  front ;  l-riWli^,  placing  them 
in  the  rear ;  3^pos-a|i?,  adding  part  of  the  rear  to  either  of 
the  flanks;  wTOTa|(?,  doubling  the  wings,  by  disposing  the 
light-armed  men  under  them  in  an  embowed  form ;  ^^- 
Ta|i?,  !r«p£VT«|(5,  or  TTpea-iVTechq,  placing  different  sorts  of 
soldiers  together ;  kaywyn,  a  continued  series  of  batta- 
lions in  march  drawn  up  in  the  same  form  behind  one 
another,  so  that  the  front  of  the  latter  is  extended  to 
the  rear  of  the  former ;  Trxpayuyvi,  wherein  the  soldiers 
proceed  not  by  file,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  by  rank. 
The  motions  of  the  soldiers  at  the  officer's  command 
were  called  xAiVti;,  as  xAiVis-,  tiri  ^opv,  to  the  right ;  xAio-t? 
est'  ao-jTi'Jie,  to  the  left ;  ETavixAio-i?,  a  retrograde  motion ; 
IxjiTctfioM,  a  double  turn  to  the  same  hand,  so  that  their 
backs  were  turned  to  what  before  lay  to  their  faces; 
l7ti?-fo<p>i,  a  wheeling  of  the  whole  battalion  to  the  right 
or  left ;  uya?-po(pi>,  a  return  to  their  former  station;  irepfo-- 
5rc«(r/u,o?,  a  double  turn;  txiffoC^ivi,  or  wheeling;  i%t}\iyfjnoi^  a 
countermarch,  &c. 

Roman  Army.  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of  soldiers, 
every  citizen  being  obliged  to  enlist  when  the  public, 
service  required  him,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty- 
six.  Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  twenty 
campaigns,  and  every  horseman  ten.  Those  who  had 
served  out  their  time  were  called  emeriti,  and  if  they  en- 
listed again,  evocati.  Soldiers  were  raised  by  tlie  consuls 
out  of  every  tribe,  and  the  names  of  those  summoned  to 
attend  were  written  in  a  book ;  whence  scribere,  to  enlist, 
levy,  or  raise.  When  there  was  not  time  to  go  through 
the  usual  forms,  the  Consul  said.  Qui  rempublicam  salvam 
esse  vulf,  me  seguatur ;  this  was  called  conjuratio,  and 
the  men  thus  raised  conjurati ;  but  soldiers  raised  on  a 
sudden  alarm,  called  tumultus,  were  named  subitarii,  or 
iumidtuarii.  Sometimes  persons  were  sent  I'ound  the 
country  to  press  men  into  the  service,  which  was  called 
coercitio,  or  coJtquisitio,  and  the  persons  performing  this 
office  conquisitores.  The  forces  sent  by  foreign  kings 
and  states  were  called  auxiliaries. 

The  Roman  army  was  divided  into  legions,  each  legion 
into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and 
each  maniple  into  two  centuries.  The  different  kinds 
of  infantry  which  composed  it  were  three  ;  namely,  the 
Hastafi,  Principes,  and  Triarii.  —  The  Hastati  were 
so  called  because  they  first  fought  with  long  spears, 
which  were  afterwards  laid  aside.  They  consisted  of 
young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line 
in  battle. — The  Principes,  who  were  men  of  middle  age, 
and  of  the  greatest  vigour,  occupied  the  second  line. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  originally  occupied  the  first 
line  previous  to  the  institution  of  the  hastati,  and  thence 
to  have  derived  their  name. — The  Triarii  were  com- 
monly veterans,  or  hardy  old  soldiers,  of  long  experi- 
ence and  approved  valour :  they  were  so  called  from  the 
place  they  occupied,  namely,  the  third  place,  which  was 
considered  as  the  main  strength  and  support  of  the 
army.  There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops,  called  velites, 
from  a  volandu,  i.  e.  their  swiftness,  or  agility.  They 
were  young  soldiers,  lightly  armed,  who  held  no  distinct 
place  in  the  legion,  but  fought  in  scattered  parties.  To 
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these  belonged  Jundatores,  the  slingers,  and  sagittarii, 
the  archers. 

The  horse  required  to  every  legion  were  three  hundred, 
which  were  divided  into  ten  turmce,  and  every  turmcE 
into  three  decurice.  The  auxiliaries  were  divided  into 
two  great  bodies,  which  formed  the  alee  or  cornua, 
the  wings  of  the  army,  except  certain  portions  that 
were  separated  from  the  rest  under  the  name  of  extraor- 
dinarii,  and  a  more  select  portion,  under  the  name  of 
ablecti. 

The  officers  in  the  Roman  army  were,  the  Centiiriones, 
Tribuni,  Legati,  and  Imperator. — Centuriones,  the  Cen- 
turions, Were  chosen  by  the  Tribunes  from  among  the 
common  soldiers,  according  to  their  merit ;  of  these 
there  were  two  in  each  maniple,  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  prior  and  posterior.  The  centurion  of  the  first 
century  of  the  first  maniple  was  called  primipilus,  cen- 
turio  primipili,  &c.  He  presided  over  all  the  other  cen- 
turions, anu  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle,  or  chief 
standard  of  the  legion,  whence  he  was  also  called  dux 
legionis  :  the  other  centurions  were  denominated  minores 
ordine,  and  more  particularly  primipilus  posterior  for 
the  second  centurion  of  the  first  maniple;  ceniurio  prior 
and  posterior  secundi  pili  for  the  two  centuries  of  the  se- 
cond maniple  of  the  triarii,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who 
was  called  cpn^wrzo  decimipili  prior  et  posterior;  in  like  man- 
ner jon'wzMS  princeps,  secundus  princeps,  &c.  primus  hasta- 
tus,  &c.  The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants,  called 
optimates,  or  succenturiones  ;  besides  which  every  mani- 
pulus  had  two  vexillarii,  or  ensigns. —  Tribuni,  the  Tri- 
bunes, were  six  in  number  to  each  legion,  who  com- 
manded under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  for  about  a 
month  usually.  They  are  supposed  to  have  had  the 
cliargeof  ten  centuries.  Under  the  emperors  they  were 
chosen  chiefly  from  among  the  senators  and  equites, 
whence  they  were  distinguished  into  laticlavii  and  angus- 
ticlavii. — Legati,  or  Lieutenant-Generals,  were,  as  their 
name  imports,  such  as  acted  for  the  general,  and  ma- 
naged all  affairs  under  his  sanction.  When  the  Consul 
or  Proconsul  was  absent  they  had  the  honour  of  using 
the  Jasces,  and  stood  already  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
officer  whom  they  represented.  —  The  Imperator,  or 
Commander-in-Chief,  had  not  only  the  command  of  the 
whole  army,  horse  and  foot,  but  also  the  honour  of 
taking  auspicia,  the  omens  ;  whence  in  military  expedi- 
tions the  army  was  said  gerere  rem  suis  auspiciis,  and 
suis  divis.  The  military  cloak  or  robe  of  the  general 
was  called  paludamentum,  in  distinction  from  the  sagiim, 
or  cloak,  which  was  that  of  the  officers  and  men. 

Arms, 

The  arms  of  the  ancients  were  either  defensive  or  offensive. 
The  defensive  arms  were  called  by  the  Greeks  «A!|*iT««fise 
o-x£!T«5-Hf(«,  or  srpe/3Ai)|K<a!T«,  and  by  the  Romans  arma,  or 
arma  ad  tegendum,  in  English  armour ;  the  offensive, 
tela,  weapons. 

Armour.  The  armour  consisted  of  the  following  dif- 
ferent parts,  fitted  to  the  several  members  of  the 
body,  namely — TspiKsipaAai'f-,  in  Latin  galea,  the  Helmet, 
or  defence,  otherwise  called  x^MOi,  xe'po?,  &c.  Some 
of  its  parts  received  their  names  from  the  members 
guarded  by  them,  as  o^p"'?,  that  part  which  covered  the 
eyebrows  ;  and  the  little  lappet  erected  over  the  brow 
was  called  yii:<roi,\.  e.  a  penthouse ;  but  its  principal  part 
was  Ao>o;,  or  <p«Ao5,  crista,  the  crest,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  of  feathers,  or  the  hair  of  horses,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Plate,  No.  1,  (47).— M/rp.,,  made  of  brass,  but 
lined  with  wool,  was  worn  under  the  coat  of  mail  next 
to  the  skin. — ZZj/,K,  or  C^fi?.  reached  from  the  knees  to 
the  belly,  where  it  was  joined  to  the  brigandine.  The 


^arlif  is  commonly  used  for  the  belt  that  surrounds  the 
rest  of  the  armour,  in  distinction  from  the  which 
was  worn  either  on  the  outside  or  inside,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  //-irpt). — ©a»p«|,  answering  to  the  Lorica  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Cuirass  of  more  modern  times,  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  namely,  one  to  defend  the  back, 
and  the  other  the  belly.  There  was  also  the  iifjiJtSojfcixioy, 
or  half- thorax,  which  answers  to  the  modern  Breast- 
plate.— Kv^^rJis,  ocrecB,  Greaves,  or  a  defence  for  the 
legs. — Xj('p£(5  were  guards  for  their  hands. — 'Ao-ttU,  in  the 
Latin  chjpeus,  which  was  sometimes  composed  of  wicker- 
work,  or  wood,  but  most  commonly  of  hides.  The 
shield  was  of  different  forms,  from  which  it  derived  dif- 
ferent names,  as  Sv^ioc,  an  oblong  square  shield,  which 
answered  to  the  scutum  of  the  Romans ;  ufArn,  parma, 
a  small  light  buckler,  &c. ;  v%"<'^  or  yi^ja,  a  square 
buckler,  &c.  The  offensive  weapons  of  the  ancients 
were  as  follow,  namely,  ^hz'^  and  JVpy,  hasta,  the  spear, 
or  pike ;  %i'<pci,  ensis,  the  sword ;  cc^lvvi,  a  pole-axe ;  xopi/tr, 
a  club;  ro^ov,  areas,  the  bow;  ypoo-ips?,  uo-o-o?,  &c.  jacti- 
lum,  pilum,  &c.  different  kinds  of  darts  and  javehns ; 
a-cpit^ovn,  a  sling;  TsvfofioMi  xlioi,  fire-balls,  one  sort  of  which 
was  called  <j-x.vTvXci,  which  were  made  of  wood. 

Encampments,  Order  of  Battle,  Signals,  Sieges,  and  Disci- 
'       pline,  8fc. 

Encampments.  The  camps  of  the  Grecians  were  originally 
built  in  a  spherical  form ;  those  of  the  Romans  were 
square.  The  latter  never  passed  a  night,  even  in  the 
longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp.  Persons 
were  sent  on  forward,  casira  metari,  i,  e.  to  mark  the 
ground,  whence  they  were  called  metatores,  A  single 
night's  encampment  was  caUed  either  castra  or  mansio  ; 
when  the  encampment  was  for  any  continuance,  it  was 
called  castra  stativa,  and  also  castra  cestiva,  or  casira 
hyberna,  according  as  it  was  intended  for  summer  or 
winter  quarters.  The  general's  station  in  the  camp  was 
called  the  Prcetorium,  on  the  right  side  of  which  was 
the  Qucestorium,  destined  for  the  Quajstores,  or  trea- 
surers of  the  army,  near  to  which  was  the  forum.  On 
the  other  side  the  Prffitorium  were  the  legati,  and  below 
the  Praetorium  the  Tribuni,  by  the  side  of  which  lodged 
the  Prcefecti  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  Romans  fortified 
their  camp  with  fossa,  a  ditch,  and  vallum,  a  trench ;  to 
which  belonged  agger,  the  mound,  and  sudes,  the  wooden 
stakes,  to  secure  and  strengthen  it.  The  guards,  or 
watches,  called  (pvXixKxl  by  the  Greeks,  were  distinguished 
into  i/^/spimi,  or  daily,  called  by  the  Latins  exeubice,  and. 
vvKTi^iva.),  nightly,  the  vigilice  of  the  Romans.  At  several 
hours  of  the  night  officers  called  tti^IttoXoi,  went  round  the 
camp,  and,  in  order  to  try  the  watch,  sounded  x.^i^w, 
a  little  bell,  to  which  the  soldiers  were  to  give  an 
answer;  whence  to  go  this  round  was  called  Ku^au'l^itv. 
The  Romans  were  even  more  vigilant  than  the  Greeks 
in  this  particular,  the  circuitio  vigilium,  or  visiting  the 
watch,  was  performed  commonly  four  times  in  the  night, 
and  sometimes  by  the  general  himself  in  person.  Guards 
placed  before  the  gates  were  properly  called  stationes, 
and  those  on  the  rampart  custodice.  Every  evening  be- 
fore the  watches  were  set,  the  sijmbolum,  or  Watchword, 
was  given  by  means  of  a  tessera,  or  tile,  on  which  the 
word  was  written.  This  was  handed  from  the  general 
to  the  tribunes  and  praifects  of  the  allies,  by  them  to  t!»e 
centurions,  and  by  them  to  the  soldiers.  The  person 
carrying  the  tessera  from  the  tribunes  to  the  soldiers 
was  called  tesserarius. 

Order  of  battle.  The  Greeks  were  far  inferior  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  marshalling  an  army,  for  they  drew  up  their 
whole  army  as  it  were  in  one  front,  and  thus  trusted  the 
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success  of  the  day  to  a  single  force ;  whereas  the  Ro- 
mans, ranging  their  hastati  principes  and  triarii  in  dis- 
tinct bodies  behind  one  another,  were  able  to  renew  the 
attack  three  several  times  in  case  of  failure.  The  ca- 
valry was  posted  at  the  two  corners  of  the  army,  like 
the  wings  on  a  body,  fighting  sometimes  on  foot  and 
sometimes  on  horseback.  The  general  commonly  took 
his  post  near  the  middle  of  the  army,  between  the 
principes  and  the  triarii;  the  Legati  and  Tribuni  near 
him ;  the  Centuriones  at  the  head  of  their  centuries,  &c. 
Sometimes  the  armj^  was  drawn  up  in  different  forms,  as 
the  wedge,  globus,  fhe  giohe,  forjex,  a  pair  of 
sheers,  serra,  a  saw,  &c.  Previous  to  any  engagement, 
or  military  expedition,  it  was  customary  for  the  general 
to  encourage  his  men  by  making  an  harangue,  which, 
among  the  Romans,  was  adlocutio,  as  is  represented  in 
fig.  2,  Plate  No.  I.  (47).  The  Roman  commander,  on 
this  occasion,  mounted  a  throne  erected  with  green 
turf,  and  surrounded  with  the  fasces,  ensigns,  and  other 
military  ornaments ;  he  addressed  himself  to  the  army, 
and  reminded  them  of  their  former  exploits.  Besides 
the  alarm,  which  was  called  by  the  Romans  classicum, 
and  was  sounded  by  the  trumpets,  &c.  the  soldiers 
among  the  ancients  used  to  give  a  general  shout  at  the 
first  encounter. 

Signals  and  Ensigns.  Signals  were  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
c-u^fj^aXa.  and  o-u^yiii: ;  the  cruf/jjicXcK,  were  either  (pa»ix.k,  i.  e. 
expressed  by  the  vfi'ice,  or  ofxr'u,  i.  e.  visible  to  the  eye : 
the  first  were  the  o-t-vOiiju-aT-a;,  or  watch-words,  the  tessarce  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  Tta.^v.iridyiftiu.rx,  or  gestures,  as  nod- 
ding the  head,  waving  the  hand,  &c.  'Zui/JiTc,  the  signals, 
were  either  flags  which  were  raised  by  the  Greeks  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  or  they  were  the  sounds  of  instruments. 
The  first  instruments  among  the  Greeks  were  y.ox>^'>'-,  the 
shells  of  fishes  ;  these  were  succeeded  by  trumpets,  of 
which  there  were  different  kinds^  as  the  rxXziyl,  the 
common  trumpet,  X'^^'^^j  ^  round  trumpet,  xufvl,  a  shrill- 
sounding  trumpet,  &c.  The  Romans  used  only  wind- 
instruments  of  music  in  the  army,  namely,  tuba,  which 
was  straight  like  our  trumpet ;  cornu,  the  horn,  bent 
almost  round ;  bticcina,  a  sort  of  horn  commonly  used  at 
the  watches ;  lituus,  the  clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end 
like  the  augur's  staff,  or  lituus.  These  instruments  being 
all  of  brass,  the  players  of  them  went  under  the  name 
of  cBneatores,  besides  their  particular  appellations  of  tu- 
hicines,  cornicines,  biiccinatores,  &c.  The  ensigns,  or 
standards,  among  the  Roman  infantry,  were  called  signa, 
and  that  of  the  cavalry  vexillum,  which  were  a  silver 
eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
with  other  figures,  as  represented  in  fig.  2,  pi.  47. 

Sieges.  When  the  ancients  endeavoured  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a  town,  or  castle,  they  first  attempted  it  by  storm, 
which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  raysujn/,  and  in  Latin, 
corond  cingere.  When  they  designed  to  lay  close  siege 
to  a  place,  the  first  thing  they  set  about  was  the  asi-oTti- 
;t;«rjiA«i5,  or  circumvallatio,  which  consisted  of  a  ditch  and 
a  rampart,  lorica  et  piiince,  the  latter  of  which  consisted 
of  turfs,  in  the  Greek  zr/ivfl/^,  in  Latin  cespites  ;  to  which 
were  added  by  the  Romans  cervi,  large  stakes  in  the 
form  of  stags ;  cippi,  large  branches  of  trees  fixed  in 
fossce,  trenches,  in  front  of  which  were  dug  scrohes,  pits, 
in  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  which  were  covered  over 
with  bushes  called  lilia.  The  engines  used  by  the  an- 
cients in  their  sieges  were  either  defensive  or  offensive. 
Of  the  former  kind  were  Xixmn,  testudo,  a  tortoise,  a 
machine  so  called,  because  it  served  to  cover  the 
soldiers  as  a  tortoise  is  covered  by  its  shell ;  the  x^^^'^ 
^■(oiTiaTZii,  testudo  militaris,  otherwise  called  o-uwirsriir/^eis, 
was  formed  by  the  soldiers  when  drawn  up  close  to  one 
another,  placing  their  targets  above  their  heads,  so  that 


the  whole  body  resembled  a  penthouse,  down  which  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy  easily  glided,  as  it  is  represented 
in  fig.  3.    There  were  other  forms  of  the  as  the 

AJfrfi?,  which  was  square,  and  the  op"?.  which  was  trian- 
gular.— Xaitja.,  agger,  a  mount  raised  to  the  height  of 
the  walls. — Uv(yoi,turres,  moveable  towers  made  of  wood, 
which  were  placed  upon  the  mounts ;  to  these  might  be 
added  musculus,  a  sort  of  testudo,  vinece,  wicker  hurdles, 
plutei,  crates,  &c.  The  offensive  sort  of  engines,  called 
in  Greek  f/joiyycoci,  in  Latin  tormenta,  were  Kpik,  aries, 
the  Battering  Ram,  an  engine  with  an  iron  head,  called 
in  the  Greek  lf/j/3ox]t,  or  xtcpaM,  resembling  a  ram's  head, 
as  in  fig.  4,  where  B  is  the  Aries  compositus,  and  C  the 
Aries  testudineus,  which  differs  from  the  former  in  hav- 
ing x^>'^^'^>  a  shroud,  wherewith  the  men  were  covered ; 
xarcc^iXTcii,  catapultce,  engines  for  casting  arrows  and 
darts,  as  represented  in  fig.  5  ;  ballistce,  engines  for  cast- 
ing stones,  as  represented  in  fig.  6,  for  which  the  Greeks 
had  no  other  than  the  general  name  of  /*«yy«ii«,  or  ^«y- 

yccviKd  opyctvct,  &C. 

Discipline.  Under  the  military  discipline  may  be  com- 
prehended their  punishments  and  rewards.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  soldiers  were 'mostly  punished  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commanders  ;  but  it  was  provided  by  the 
laws,  that  uvTofx^ixot,  deserters,  should  suffer  death,  and 
u^pxTivToi,  i.  e.  such  as  refused  to  serve  in  the  wars  were 
obliged  to  sit  in  the  public  Forum  for  three  days  in  wo- 
men's apparel.  Among  the  stated  punishments  of  the 
Romans  were  privation  of  pay,  and  those  so  mulcted 
were  called  cere  diruti ;  gradus  dejectio,  degradation  of 
rank;  ceusio  hastaria,  forfeiture  of  their  spears,  &c.  The 
severer  punishments  were  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  scourged 
and  sold  as  a  slave,  and  beaten  to  death  with  clubs 
called  Justuarium,  &c.  When  a  number  had  been 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime  worthy  of  death,  every  tenth 
man  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punishment,  which  was  called 
decimaiio.  The  rewards  of  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  more  numerous  than  their  punishments.  Private 
soldiers  who  behaved  valiantly  were  raised  into  office, 
and  officers  were  promoted  to  a  higher  command.  Some 
were  presented  with  gifts  of  different  kinds,  particu- 
larly with  crowns,  which  were  distinguished,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given,  into  corona 
civica,  navaUs,  castrensis,  ohsidionalis,  &c.  (^vide  Co- 
rona, &c.]  There  were  also  smaller  rewards,  as  the 
hasta  pura,  vexillum,  phalerce,  torques,  armillce,  catellce,  &c. 

Military  honours.  The  honours  conferred  by  the  Romans 
on  their  victorious  generals  were  various,  and  distin- 
guished, into — Salutatio  iniperatoris,  i.e.  saluting  the 
commander  with  the  title  of  imperator ;  Supplicatio,  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  temple  of  the  gods,  to  return 
thanks  for  a  victory.  Ovaiio  and  triumphus,  two  solem- 
nities which  differed  only  in  the  degree  of  magnificence 
and  pomp.  The  ovation,  which  was  generally  assigned 
to  those  who  had  obtained  a  bloodless  victory,  was  so 
called  from  ovis,  a  sheep,  because  a  sheep  was  usually 
offered  at  this  procession,  as  an  ox  was  at  a  triumph. 
The  triumph,  the  highest  military  honour  which  could 
be  obtained,  was  so  called  from  e^i'tx-f/jjioi,  a  surname  of 
Bacchus,  who  was  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  this  sort  of 
procession,  of  which  a  general  view  is  given  in  Plate 
No.  II.  (48),  on  the  authority  of  Onuphrius  Panvinus. 
A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  general 
who,  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners,  had  in  one  battle 
slain  above  5000  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  thereby 
had  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  empire ;  whence  a 
triumph  was  caWed  Justus  which  was  fairly  won. 

Spoils,  Trophies,  Sj-c.  The  booty  of  the  ancients  consisted 
in  prisoners  and  spoils.  The  prisoners  who  could  not 
ransom  themselves  were  made  slaves.    The  spoils  were 
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distinguished  by  the  Greeks  into  the  o-kSA(<,  those  which 
were  taken  from  the  persons  of  their  dead  enemies,  and 
>«<^ufa,  what  was  taken  from  the  living,  consisting  of 
whatever  was  moveable.  When  any  booty  of  great  va- 
lue was  taken,  the  soldiers  presented  their  general,  or 
commander,  with  it ;  and  before  the  distribution  of  the 
spoils  they  selected  the  best  as  an  offering  to  the  gods, 
which  were  called  u«.(o&tna, ;  these  were  either  burnt, 
hung  up  in  temples,  or  fixed  upon  trees  or  pillars  of 
stone,  which  were  called  rpo^«r«,  or  rpiV«isc,  i.  e.  trophies  on 
which  were  placed  inscriptions,  containing  the  names  of 
the  gods  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  The  inscription 
was  called  iTriyfxcp'n,  or  iTrlypa./^f/'U.    [vide  Trophy] 

The  spoils  of  the  Romans  were  called  either  spolia  or  ex- 
mice  ;  but  those  which  were  taken  by  the  general  from 
the  commander  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  slain  with 
his  own  hand,  were  called  spolia  opima,  which  were 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 

Declarations  of  War  and  Treaties.  The  Grecians  in  de- 
claring war  used  to  send  Kvipl,  a  herald  to  prepare  the 
persons  who  had  injured  them  for  an  invasion.  Some- 
times, in  token  of  defiance,  they  cast  a  spear  towards 
them.  The  ceremony  of  declaring  war  was  more  so- 
lemn among  the  Romans.  Their  heralds,  called  Jeciales, 
were  priests  who  performed  the  whole  ceremonial  part 
of  making  treaties,  or  commencing  hostilities.  On  every 
such  occasion  one  of  them,  habited  in  the  vest  of  his 
order,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  insignia  of  his  office, 
was  appointed  to  go  to  the  confines  of  the  country  that  had 
done  the  injury.  When  arrived  there  he  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  the  cause  of  his  arrival,  and  demanded 
satisfaction,  which,  if  not  made  within  thirty  days,  he 
returned  and  performed  the  last  part  of  his  ceremony, 
which  consisted  in  throwing  a  spear  into  the  enemy's 
country,  at  the  same  time  declaring  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  a  formal  manner.  The  leagues  of  the 
ancients  were  distinguished  into  the  o-Tret^yi,  a-uveiixyi,  or 
sipijvi),  peace,  whereby  both  parties  ceased  from  hostilities; 
iTTif/icixM,  whereby  they  obliged  themselves  to  assist  one 
another  in  case  they  should  be  invaded ;  a-vfA^f/jaxta,, 
whereby  they  covenanted  to  assist  each  other  on  all  oc- 
casions. The  Romans  were  less  concerned  in  making 
treaties  than  in  extending  their  dominions,  which  they 
effected  as  much  by  policy  as  by  arms ;  converting  all 
conquered  countries  into  members  of  their  empire.  The 
forms  of  government  which  they  established  in  distant 
parts  were  distinguished  into  colonice,  which  consisted, 
for  the  most  part,  of  inhabitants  transplanted  from 
Rome ;  municipia,  or  corporate  towns,  where  the  natives 
were  allowed  the  use  of  their  old  laws ;  prcefeduratce, 
which  were  governed  by  Roman  praefects ;  an^fcederntcB 
dvitates,  cities  which  were  left  the  entire  use  of  their 
own  laws,  customs,  and  constitutions ;  but  lived  in  a 
state  of  confederacy  with  the  Romans  on  certain  condi- 
tions, agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  The  Provincice 
were  countries  of  larger  extent,  which  were  new-mo- 

'  delled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conquerors,  and  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  governors  annually  sent  from  Rome. 
From  these  provinces  taxes  and  contributions  were  ex- 
acted, as  the  senate  thought  fit.  They  were  of  two  sorts ; 
namely,  the  certain  and  the  uncertain.  The  certain  tri- 
bute, or  stipendium,  was  either  a  set  sum  of  money  col- 
lected by  the  Quaestor,  caWeA.  pecunia  ordinaria  :  or  else 
a  subsidy  raised  on  particular  occasions,  called  pecunia 
extraordinaria.  The  uncertain  tribute  consisted  of  the 
portorium,  or  duties  upon  goods  imported  or  exported ; 
scriptura,  a  tax  upon  pastures  and  cattle ;  and  decuma, 
or  the  tenth  part  of  the  crop,  which  the  farmers  were 
obhged  to  pay  to  the  Roman  state.  The  principal 
sources  of  information  on  the  military  affairs  of  the  an- 


cients, besides  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  are 
JElian  "  De  Tactica,"  Heron  "  De  Machinamentis  Mili- 
taribus,"  Pollux    Onomasticon,"  /sztjfow  "  Origines,"&c. 

Militia  Navalis. 

What  relates  to  the  naVal  armament  or  naval  affairs  of  the 
ancients,  is  principally  to  be  learned  from  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Under  this 
head  may  be  considered  the  different  sorts  of  ships,  the 
parts  of  ships,  their  tackling,  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  the  offi- 
cers and  men  which  composed  the  crew  of  different  sorts 
of  ships. 

The  first  ships  among  the  ancients  were  nothing  else  but 
hulks  made  of  trees,  hollowed  out,  which  were  called 
TtXoicc.  f^ovo^vXci,  as  consisting  of  one  piece  of  wood. 
They  were  afterwards  constructed  of  different  forms 
and  sizes,  which  were  distinguished  according  to  their 
use,  into  ships  of  passage,  ships  of  burden,  and  ships 
of  war. 

Ships  of  passage  were  called  Trdfta  and  s^ri/SsiJs;,  for  the 
transportation  of  men  ;  oprMToiyayol,  for  that  of  armed 
men  ;  (W^/oj,  i^Tta^tayot,  &c.  for  the  transport  of  horses, 
&c. 

Ships  of  burden  were  called  eXKuhc,  (pofrnyei,  and  7r>,c7et, 
naves  onerarice,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  v>)£?,  which 
were  properly  the  ships  of  war.  The  former,  on  account 
of  their  orbicular  form,  were  likewise  called  i-foyywV-f ; 
and  the  latter,  namely,  the  ships  of  war,  j/jny-cA,  lor)g, 
on  account  of  their  superior  length.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  naves  longce  were  the  rpii^psi;,  Tsrpiiffi?,  and 
Ti5p£«5,  called  by  the  Latins  triremes,  quadremes,  and  qidn- 
queremes,  according  to  the  number  of  their  banks  of  oars, 
which  being  raised  in  a  sloping  direction  one  above  an- 
other, those  which  had  most  banks  were  built  highest, 
and  rowed  with  the  greatest  strength,  as  may  be  seen  in 
fig.  1,  Plate  No.  Ill  (49).  There  were  besides  these, 
other  rates,  both  higher  and  lower.  Of  the  former  kind 
were  the  il;'ifit<;,  hexeres ;  tTiriifiic,  hepteres,  &c.  Of  the 
latter,  the  ^m'p*?,  biremes,  and  /Aovtspin;,  the  moneres,  or 
ships  with  a  single  bank  of  oars.  Of  the  moneres  there 
are  five  sorts  mentioned;  namely,  the  il'x.o/iofoi,  actuarice, 

TfiMx.o\irofieit,    TiTripeiMvrofot,    TrivTciKUvrcfioiy    txrotKOvropoi,    1.  e. 

ships  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  ah  hundred 
oars.  To  the  above  list  may  be  added,  the  itf/jioxU,  be- 
twixt a  unireme  and  a  bireme;  Tpi^p^j^oAi'fl!,  betwixt  a  bireme 
and  a  trireme;  mufinxcii,  tenders  or  victualling  ships. 
Also,  among  the  Romans,  the  liburnce  or  liburnicce, 
a  very  light  sort  of  biremes.  Vessels  were,  moreover, 
distinguished  into  y.u,Txq>pux.Toi,  in  Latin  tectcB  or  constratce, 
and  ii^posxro;,  apertcB,  The  Ku.Tk(fpa.v.Tcv  were  so  called 
because  they  had,  xarx-rpii/jcrci,  hatches  which  the 
iiipp«KTo«  had  not. 
Parts  of  Ships.  Ships  consisted  of  three  principal  parts ; 
namely,  venter,  the  bellj' ;  prora,  the  prow  ;  and  puppis, 
the  stern.  To  the  belly  belonged  TpaVi?,  carina,  the  keel, 
called  also  ^rsi'pij,  from  its  firmness;  x,^Xvir/jL>xTci,  cmiei, 
pieces  of  wood  to  protect  the  keel ;  <P^iXki^,  within  which 
was  avrxlov,  the  pump  ;  i'lvripci  rpcTrii;,  the  second  keel ; 
KUTOi  yas-psf,  called  by  Herodotus  xoiXij  ru?  ^a^,  in  Latin 
testudo,  a  hollow  place  above  the  pump;  voujiTi  and  iyx.oi- 
>,U,  costce,  ribs  which  encompassed  the  ya^-pa.;  Trxtvpal, 
latern,  the  sides  of  the  ship,  composed  of  large  rafters 
extended  from  prow  to  stern,  and  called  v,ic(^afji,ct,ru^ 
iipi?,  and  ^aixiMfjt^aTx,  because  by  them  the  whole  fabric 
was,  as  it  were,  begirt.  In  both  these  sides  the  rowers 
had  their  places,  called  tbixo'i,  in  Latin  fori  et  tran- 

stra,  placed  above  one  another.  The  lowest  was  called 
Aai-o?,  and  those  that  laboured  ^aXutct ;  the  middle  ^vya,  and 
the  men  (i/yici;  the  uppermost  ^fwo^  and  the,-raen  (?pa/iTcii. 
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Tlie  holes  through  which  the  rowers  put  their  oars  were 

called  rfijjueiTcc,  the  space's  between  the  banks  iyycova,  and 
the  passage  above  all  these,  for  walking  in,  was  called 
tile  TTo^fyJoi^  or  !T«p«Cf5iK5£,  because  it  was  near  the  thranus. — 
U^afy.,  the  Prow  or  fore  deck,  is  sometimes  called  i/Atuttcv, 
the  forehead;  its  sides  were  termed  ^TTtfa,  wings,  and  !!■«- 
p5i2ii,  the  Clieeks  :  to  which  belonged  n-aps^sffEo-ja,  the  tops 
of  the  cheeks.  The  ornaments  of  the  prow  were  kx-fonx, 
in  Latin  corymbe ;  uK(o?o>iia.,  or  '/rifiy.iifia-^xix,  so  called 
because  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  5-o>«?,  a  long 
plank  at  the  head  of  the  prow ;  ;c-)V(o-z<^;,  so  called  from 
x'k',  a  goose,  which  it  resembled  in  figure ;  T«p^(r»)/^ok, 
the  flag,  which  in  Latin  was  called  jpiclura,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  tutela,  which  was  always  the  representation 
of  some  god.  About  the  s-«Ao;  was  placed  a  round  piece 
of  wood,  called  ^ru)(,tc,y  or  o<pSx>i;M<i,  the  eye,  in  Latin 
scutellum,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  ship. 
To  these  were  added  'If/bliBXov,  rostrum,  the  beak  with 
which  they  annoyed  the  enemy's  ships ;  and  i^riorl^^, 
pieces  of  wood  on  each  side  the  prow  to  guard  it  from 
the  beaks  of  the  enemy's  vessels. — Upvf/,vx,  puppis,  the 
Stern,  was  called  by  the  poets  sfat,  the  Tail.  The  top 
was  called  ci<p\x?-(ov,  in  Latin  apliistre,  under  which  was 
the  aa-etiiS'iav,  and  the  interior  of  this  was  termed  tv^s^u/iov. 
The  bow  of  the  stern  was  called  tTntru'm ;  and  the  planks 
of  which  it  was  composed  ■jTifiramv.. 
Tackling,  Sfc.  The  principal  tackling  and  instruments, 
&c.  used  in  ships,  were  as  follow  :  7r>ii''oiMov,  giibernaculum, 
the  Helm,  the  parts  of  which  were  o*"a;|,  davits,  the  Rud' 
der ;  <p6u^,  or  TTTSfuytoy,  pinnce-,  the  broad  parts ;  p''i^«, 
the  Stock  ;  and  uv^vt,  ansa,  the  Handle,  as  in  fig.  4. 
PI.  No.  HI,  (-tg) ;  u'/Kv^a.,  the  anchor,  which,  if  com- 
posed only  of  one  tooth,  was  called  erepos-ojiAo; ;  of  two, 

afji,<pl^eiJ:jOCi  •  I'p/Jita,,  BifjijiXto^,  'i(i(r[ji>x,  saburra.  Ballast;  jSaAi;, 

called  by  Herodotus  ««T<»r£(p>jT>jpi'ti,  by  Lucillius  cata- 
pirates,  an  instrument  for  sounding  depths ;  xevTet,  in 
Latin  conti,  poles  for  thrusting  vessels  from  banks ; 
«:T8/3«fp«i,  t7n/2u6fc(t,  or  kA(///«)££?,  a  sort  of  ladders  or 
bridges  which  were  laid  between  a  ship  and  the  land,  or 
between  two  ships ;  ivTAisf,  ocvt?i<!v,  in  Latin  haustrum, 
tollens,  &c.  a  Swipe,  or  engine  for  drawing  up  water. 
To  some  of  these  instruments  certain  ropes  were  wanted, 
as  7tsi'irfjt,aTec,  ancoralia,  Anchor  cables,  which  were  some- 
times called  KociJijv,>iin  ;  pufA,o!,T»,  oXkoI,  or  o-a-trpai,  parolcones , 
remulei,  ropes,  by  which  ships  are  towed ;  eiTriyna,  irr't- 
yu*,  ntiiTf/jtiTx,  TTfVfjiiviKriei,  retinacula,  ropes  for  tying  ships 
to  a  shore,  which  were  mostly  fastened  to  rings  that 
were  fixed  in  stones,  called  ^av-TuXtoi  •  kSptui,  remi,  oars, 
the  broad  part  of  which  was  called  TrXarri,  in  Latin  pal- 
mula  or  tonsa  ;  <ric«.Xf*>)ii,  scalmi,  round  pieces  of  wood  on 
which  the  rowers  hung  their  oars ;  rpoToi,  rpoT^arlipf?,  stro- 
phi,  or  struppi,  leathern  thongs  wherewith  the  oars  were 
hung  on  the  scalmi ;  uityifivioc,  skins  on  which  the  rowers 
sat ;  EsJaAia;,  a-iXftmroi,  ^vyai,  in  Latin  transtra  and  juga, 
the  seats  of  the  rowers  ;  <«•<«,  (piTun^,  eipf^sva,  vela,  sails; 
ofrif^a'',  which  is  taken  by  some  for  the  supparum,  or 
topsail ;  ctKcirioc,  the  great  sails ;  S'o^.ot,  the  Trinket, 
&r  small  sail  in  the  fore-deck  ;  tTri^fOftjoii,  the  mizen-sail ; 
tctpoiict,  KtfttToc,  antenncE,  the  sail-yards,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  called  ixpoKspaice,  the  arms,  and  kyyjuxun,  being 
of  an  orbicular  form,  the  parts  close  to  the  mast  <i/-t,/3oA«t ; 
*Va?,  mains,  the  mast;  the  hole  into  which  the  foot  of  the 
mast  was  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  termed 
/^eo-a^wn,  or  tf-o^txti ;  the  parts  of  the  mast  were  these, 
namely,  orifice,  the  foot ;  Aos?,  or  Tfix't^^oi:,  to  which  the 
sail  was  fixed ;  Kxpp(^li(rtef,  the  pully  by  which  the  ropes 
were  turned  round ;  eofetmot,  built  in  the  manner 
of  a  turret  for  soldiers  to  stand  upon  and  cast  darts  ; 
tKt^av,  a  piece  of  wood  above  the  fi»p«>6(o»,  the  extremity 
df  which  was  called  iA«x«T»,  on  which  hung  a  ribbon, 


called,  from  its  perpetual  motion,  Ixte-uav,  KxrurfitAUT* 

trcipJi><f/jXTct,  Hatches,  sometimes  called  xotTK(PfKy/jbccTce, 
elevated  parts  on  the  deck  for  the  soldiers  to  discharge 
their  weapons  from  ;  Trct^c/pftuyf/^ctTo.,  7rafa.y.oi.>,6^i/jx-rci,  in 
Latinplntei  or  propiignnla,  coverings  to  shelter  the  men  ; 
^o.tplf,  a  dolphin,  or  massive  piece  of  lead,  which  was 
thrown  against  the  enemy's  ships ;  xspai'af,  engines  for 
casting  stones  into  the  enemy's  ships ;  ^(Uxtev,  a  sharp 
iron  crooked  like  a  sickle,  with  which  they  cut  asunder 
the  ropes  of  the  sail-yards  ;  Ai*'f  <riSoft,  in  Latin  manus 
Jerrea,  a  grappling  iron  ;  «ip;roiv£;,  harpagines,  hooks,  in- 
vented by  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher,  for 
tossing  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  air.  The  principal  ropes 
belonging  to  these  several  parts  were  as  follow,  [vide 
fig.  3,  Plate  No.  HI,  (4-9)],  e^iVojoi,  in  Latin  anquince 
or  chalatorii,  wherewith  the  sail-yards  were  bound  to  the 
main-mast,  or  let  up  and  down  ;  x-xXuvi^,  ceruchi  or  ru- 
dentes,  those  whereby  the  sail-yards  were  governed ; 
tiVs'pei,  hyper ee  or  opifera,  whereby  they  were  dilated  or 
contracted ;  r/aht,,  in  Latin  pedes,  cords  at  the  corner  of 
the  sails,  whereby  they  were  managed  as  occasion  re- 
quired ;  to  which  belonged  Trpo^roJi;,  small  cords  below 
the  ■Ti'iSit, ;  f/^ia-iifUi,  whereby  the  mast  was  erected  or  let 
down ;  7rforo«oi,  ropes  passing  through  a  pulley  on  each 
side  the  mast,  to  keep  it  fixed  and  immoveable. 
Officers  and  Men.  There  were  two  sorts  of  officers  in  all 
fleets,  one  that  governed  the  ships  and  the  mariners ;  the 
other  that  had  command  of  the  soldiers.  These  were 
ft/Aapj^o?,  vctuecpp^e^,  or  ?-paT))y35,  prcefectus  classis,  the  ad- 
miral ;  iTTtfoMui;,  the  vice-admiral ;  rpi»'pap;te?>  captain  of  ^ 
trireme,  and  so  on  with  others  according  to  the  vessel 
they  commanded  ;  x.v/iifvyiT-i';,  the  master  or  pilot ;  cipxn<.v- 
/3£p»wT«(,  those  who  had  the  management  of  all  marine 
concerns ;  srpwpsu?  or  Tp^farsi^,  the  steersman ;  ximv^-k^, 
portisculus,  agitator,  or  hortator  remigum,  the  boatswain 
as  is  supposed ;  r^ir,pciiM<i,  the  musician  who  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  rowers  with  music,  which  was  called  nyxm- 
pa? ;  JiWoi  or  yav<puXetxii,  in  Latin  custodes  navis,  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  ships,  particularly  in  the  night,  to 
keep  them  off  the  rocks ;  TxyjUe,,  the  steward,  or  person 
who  distributed  to  the  men  their  share  of  victuals ;  \.a-y,». 
p£U5,  he  who  had  charge  of  the  fire,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  cook ;  Aaytj-ii?,  or  ypxi/jpitciTti/c,  the  bursar  or  purser. 
The  crews  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  not  distinguished 
into  different  ranks,  the  different  offices  of  rowing, 
fighting,  &c.  being  performed  by  the  same  men,  who 
were  called  ccuTifirai ;  but  these  were  afterwards  divided 

into  tfiTCii,   KUTtviXeirxi,   called   also   ei  v^rapx.o'^ti   and  TU 

nXvipuf/jccTx.  The  rowers  were  denominated  6fxnTcci,  ixxc*- 
fjulrxi,  and  IvyiTxi,  according  to  the  situation  on  the 
highest,  lowest,  and  middle  banks ;  those  in  ships  of 
burden  were  called  6-poyyuA8»s5ur«i ;  those  in  irieremes, 
TptiifiTxi,  &c. ;  the  foremost  in  their  respective  banks 
were  named  srpox&Toi;  those  behind  iTrtxarei.  The  rxurxi, 
or  mariners,  who  formed  a  third  class  of  the  crew,  per- 
formed all  the  other  duties  of  the  ship.  These  were 
denominated,  according  to  their  office,  etpf/^in^x],  such 
as  managed  the  sails ;  (r;%^ej»o/3«r«<,  such  as  climbed  th« 
ropes,  &c.  There  was  also  a  description  of  mariners, 
inferior  to  the  rest,  who  were  called  fAjsarovaurxi,  who  were 
not  confined  to  any  certain  place  or  duty.  The  soldiers 
that  served  at  sea  were  termed  in  Latin  classiarii,  in 
Greek  £!T(;S«t«<,  either  xtto  t2  tTi-ilixCna  T055  nxc,,  i.  e.  from 
their  embarking  in  ships;  or  aitro  rS  atx/Saiyiin  rx,  k«t»- 
fpaifji,xTx,  from  their  ascending  the  hatches  where  they 
fought. 

Voyages,  Engagements,  Sfc.  When  the  fleet  was  to  sail 
the  mariners  hauled  the  ships  into  the  water,  which  was 
called  xftifjitfxv  KinTi,  puppim  movere,  which  was  peformed 
by  means  of  levers,  and  spars  of  wood,  called  f^exXei, 
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vedes,  and  <f «Aft.yv£5,  called  by  Virgil  lapsus  ;  and  after- 
wards by  the  machine,  called  the  helix,  which  was  invented 
by  Archimedes.  When  arrived  at  any  port,  they  ran  their 
ships  backwards,  which  the  Greeks  called  Isri  j7f[/'//vv«v,  or 
Trpu/jiivccv  K(ii<T6a.i.  They  then  tacked  about,  which  was 
called  l7tt^(t(Piiv,  turning  the  heads  of  their  ships  to  the 
sea,  according  to  Virgil  obvertunt  pelago  proras.  The 
rowers  then  rested  on  their  oars,  which  in  Greek  was 
called  iTTtyuv  Tw  vaZ",  in  Latin  inhibere  remos.  The  arti- 
ficial haven  was  called  in  Greek  o'pjW'O?,  and  in  Latin 
stationarium,  which  consisted  of  three  parts;  namely, 
the  the  arms,  called  by  Cicero  cornua,  which  ex- 

tended into  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  crabs'  claws ;  s^om"*, 
fauces,  the  mouth,  or  entry ;  and  y'V^oc,,  the  interior. 
Sometimes  the  havens  were  called  xAsiVfi?,  in  Latin 
claustra,  because  they  were  inclosed  with  high  pales ; 
sometimes  also  vmuXozot  and  vxu^cc6</,et.  In  times  of  war  the 
ancients  fortified  their  harbours  ;  and,  when  their  forti- 
fications were  thought  strong  enough,  they  used  to  drag 
their  ships  on  shore,  which  was  called  ivuf^xM,  in  Latin  sub- 
ducere  naves  ;  and,  as  a  safe-guard,  they  appointed  a  few 
ships,  called  7rpe<pv?iXx.l^H,  to  watch  the  enemy's  move- 
ments. In  their  naval  engagements,  they  adapted  their 
order  of  battle  to  time  and  circumstances,  being  some- 
times formed  like  a  half  moon,  called  s-o^i*;  /jbtiten^^,  the 
horns  jutting  out  towards  the  enemy ;  but  sometimes 
having  the  belly  nearest  the  enemy,  which  was  called 
xvprli  7tcipu.rix,%ic, ;  sometimes  in  a  circular  form,  which  was 
called  kukXov  tccttuv  ;  sometimes  in  the  figure  of  the 
letter  v,  which  was  named  i7:iKa.{/,7svii  (rafaTaEi;,  in  Latin 
forceps,  &c. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate  No.  III.  (49). 

JFig.  1.  A  quinquireme,  in  which  A  represents  the  tliala- 
nites,  or  lowest  order  of  the  rowers ;  B,  the  thranites, 
or  highest  order ;  C,  the  carina,  or  Keel. 

Fig.  2.  A  trireme  consisting  of  A,  the  hypozome,  the 
large  rafters  ;  B,  the  thalamus  ;  C,  the  zyga ;  D,  the 
thranus ;  E,  the  space,  called  in  Greek  syxasra;  F,  the 
jmrodus,  or  Agear ;  G,  the  stolus ;  H,  the  place  of 
the  acrostolium  ;  I,  the  oculus,  or  scutulum ;  K,  the 
aplustre  ;  L,  the  anserculus  ;  M.  the  lucerna,  seu  lumina 
nociurna  ;  N,  the  peritonceum  ;  O,  the  gubernaculum ; 
P,  the  place  for  the  parasemon ;  Q,  the  rostrum;  R,  the 
imrexinesia  ;  S,  the  tutela  ;  T,  the  turris  ;  V,  the  velum, 
or  sail,  furled  on  the  sail-yard ;  Y,  the  stylus. 

Fig.  3.  A  vessel  with  its  tackling,  &c.  consisting  of  a, 
the  chalator  ii  funes  ;  b,  the  epitoni;  e,  the  ceruchi;  d,  the 
hyper ce  ;  e,  the  pedes  ;  f,  the  protoni ;  g,  the  calones  ; 
h,  the  thoracium ;  i,  the  maleola ;  k,  the  anienncB,  or 
Sail-yard,  with  acatus,  the  main-sail ;  /,  the  cornua ; 
m,  the  dolon ;  n,  the  velum ;  o,  the  anserculus ;  p,  the 
stylus,  with  the  tcenia,  and  the  sail  called  supparum  ; 
q,  the  propedes ;  r,  the  anchorale  ;  s,  the  elecate,  under 
which  is  the  artemon. 

Fig.  4.    The  gubernaculum,  consisting  of  a,  the  pinnce ; 
b,  the  rhiza  ;  c,  the  clavus  ;  d,  the  ansa. 
Militia  [Mil.)  a  force  raised  by  ballot  for  the  permanent 

defence  of  the  country,  beyond  which  their  services  do 

not  extend. — The  supplementary  Militia,  an  auxiliary  force 

raised  in  1798,  for  the  particular  emergence  of  the  times. 

— Local  Militia,  another  auxiliary  force,  whose  services 

are  more  limited  than  those  of  the  old  Militia. 
MILIUM  [Rot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  2 

Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  one-flowered. —  Cor. 
two-valved.  —  Stam.  filaments  three ;  anthers  none. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  petal-form. — 
Per.  none ;  seeds  single. 

Species.    The  species  are  annuals  and  perennials.  The 
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following  are  the  principal  annuals  ;  namely,  the— M/- 
lium  lendigerum,  Agrostis,  Alopecurus,  seu  Gramen. — 
Milium  digitatum,  Fingered  Millet-Grass.— A/z/mjw  vil- 
losum,  Andropogon,  seu  Bobartia,  Woolly  Millet-Grass. 
The  following  are  the  principal  perennials  ;  namely,  the 
— Milium  effusum.  Common  Millet-Grass.  —  Milium 
capense..  Cape  IVIillet-Grass. — Milium  confertum,  Clustered 
Millet-Grass,  &c.  Bauh.Pin, ;  Park,  Theat.  Bot.j  Rail 
Hist. 

Milium  is  also  the  Holcus  bicolor  of  Linnaeus. 

MILK  {Med.)  Lac,  a  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar  glands, 
and  designed  to  nourish  animals  in  the  early  part  of  their 
life.  It  separates  by  an  easy  process  into  Cream,  Curd, 
Whey,  otherwise  called  Serum  of  Milk;  when  distilled 
it  leaves  a  brown  extract  called  the  Extract  of  Milk;  and  if 
agitated  frequently  in  a  warm  place,  it  goes  into  a  vinous 
fermentation  called  the  Spirit  of  Milk. 

Milk  [Chem.)  th6  constituent  parts  are,  L  The  Aroma,  or 
odorous  volatile  principle,  which  flies  off  when  it  is  fresh 
milked  in  the  form  of  visible  vapour.  2.  Water  which  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  part.  3.  Bland  oil,  from  which  the 
cream  is  formed.  4.  Curd,  which  is  the  animal  gluten  that 
coagulates.  5.  Sugar,  which,  with  the  water,  forms  the 
serum  of  milk.  6.  Some  neutral  salts,  as  the  muriate  of 
potash,  and  the  muriate  of  lime,  &c.  The  human  milk  is 
very  sweet  and  thin ;  the  next  is  that  of  asses,  then  that 
of  mares,  of  goats,  and,  lastly,  of  cows  ;  whence  it  is 
prescribed  in  this  order  to  consumptive  persons. 

MILK-BLO'TCHES  (Med.)  an  eruption  of  white  vesicles, 
which  breaks  out  on  the  face  of  young  children  while  they 
are  teething. 

MILK-FE'VER  (Med.)  \lde  Puerperal  Fever. 

MILK-PA'RSLEY  (Bot.)  the  Sclinum  of  Linneeus. 

MI'LK-TEETH  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  first  teeth,  which 
are  commonly  shed  between  seven  and  fourteen. 

MILK-THI'STLE  (Bot.)  a  biennial,  the  Carduus  marianus 
of  Linnaeus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  as  a  salad  when 
young. 

Mi'LK- VETCH  (Bot.)  the  Astragalus  of  Linnaeus. 

MILK- WORT  (Bot.)  the  Poly  gala  incarnata  of  Linnaeus. 

MI'LK Y  tvay  (Astron.)  Galaxy,  or  Via  Lactea,  a  broad 
track,  or  path,  encompassing  the  whole  heavens,  which  is 
easily  discernible  by  its  white  appearance,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name. 

MILL  (Mech.)  a  machine  for  grinding  corn  ;  but,  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  any  machine  whose  action  depends  on  a 
rotatory  motion ;  as  water-mills,  wind-mills,  horse-mills, 
hand-mills,  and  also  steam-mills,  &c. — Mill-Leat,  a  trench 
to  carry  away  water  to  and  from  a  mill. — Mill- Pic,  an 
instrument  used  by  Millwrights. 

MILLEFOLIO  affinis  [Bot.)  the  Selago  corymbosa  of  Linnaeus. 

MILLEFOLIUM  (Bot.)  the  Hotto7iia  palustris  of  Linneeus. 

MILLEGRANA  (Bot.)  the  Hernaria  glabra  of  Linnaeus. 

MILLENA'RIANS  (Ecc.)  sectarians,  who  believe  that  Christ 
shall  return  to  the  earth,  and  reign  over  the  faithful  one 
thousand  years  before  the  end  of  the  world.  Prateol.  de 
Dogm.  Omn.  Hceret. 

MILLE'PEDA  (Ent.)  Millepede,  a  sort  of  worm,  having 
a  great  number  of  feet.    Plin.  1,  29,  c.  6. 

MILLE'PORA  (Ent.)  Millepore,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Zoophyta,  the  animal  of  which  is  a  hydra;  the 
coral  mostly  branched,  and  covered  with  cylindrical  pores. 

MILLE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Philip 
Miller,  F,  R,  S,  Class  19  Sy7igenesia,  Order  4  Polygamia 
Necessaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ  oblong; 
styte  filiform;  stigmas  two  linear. —  Per.  none;  calyx 
converging  into  a  triangular  figure ;  seeds  in  the  male 
none,  in  the  female  solitary. 
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Species.    The  three  species  are  annual?,  as  the  Milleria 
quinqnefl'Ora,  hijlora,  et  contrnt/erba. 
MILLEKS-THUMB  [Ich.)  a  kind  of  Bull-head,  i\\Q  Coitus 
siohio  of  Linna?us,  that  inhabits  the  brooks  of  Europe  and 
Siberia. 

MI'LLET-CYPRUS-GRASS  {Bot.)  the  Scirpus  dichotomus 
of  Linnaeus. — Millet-Indian,  the  Holcus  sorghum, 

MILLI'ARE  {Ant.)  or  Milliarium,  a  Roman  mile,  so  called 
because  it  consisted  of  mille  Passus,  a  thousand  paces. 
— Milliarium  aureum,  a  gilded  pillar,  or  mile-stone,  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  from  which  the  miles  were  reckoned 
throughout  Italy.  Plin.  1.  3,  c.  5;  Tac.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  27; 
Suet,  in  Otho.  c.  6 ;  Dio.  1.  54. 

MI'LLREE  (Com.)  a  portuguese  gold  coin  equal  to  about 
3s.  6^/.  sterling.  It  is  so  called  because  it  consists  of  a 
thousand  rees,  and  is  most  commonly  a  money  of  account. 

MI'LLING  (Mech.)  the  same  as  Fulling. — Milling,  or  throw- 
ing of  silk,  a  preparation  of  silk  before  it  is  dyed,  whereby 
it  is  twisted  more  or  less,  at  pleasure. 

Milling  is  also  a  process  in  coining  which  consists  in 
stamping  the  coin  by  the  help  of  a  mill,  as  it  is  called,  and 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  in  the  lieu  of 
hammering,  or  making 
the  stamp  with  a  ham- 
mer, which  was  for- 
merly in  use.  The 
coining-mill  is  con- 
structed so  that  it  will 
stamp  20,000  planchets 
in  one  day.  These. 
planchets  are  the  pieces 
of  metal  which  are 
made  of  a  smooth  flat 
surface  fit  to  receive 
the  stamp  intended  to 
be  given,  and  of  a  size  and  thickness  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  coin  for  which  it  is  in  future  to  pass.  After  the 
planchets  have  been  prepared  and  weighed  with  standard 
pieces,  they  are  fixed  in  the  mill  between  the  two  di/es, 
or  steel  masses,  on  which  the  figures  are  previously  en- 
graven that  are  to  be  stamped  on  the  planchet,  which, 
being  squeezed  between  them  by  the  force  of  the  screws 
in  the  mill,  receives  the  impression  of  both  at  one  pull. 

MILOGLO'SSUM  (Anat.)  the  muscle. 

MILPKO'SIS  {Med.)  ix-lxpaa-i^,  a  baldness  of  the  eyebrows. 

MI'LREA  (Com.)  vide  Millree. 

MI'LRINE  (Her.)  a  cross  that  has  the  four 
ends  turned  and  clamped  like  the  roilrine, 
which  carries  the  millstone,  as  in  the  annexed 


figure. 

MILT  (Ich.)  the  soft  roe  of  fishes. 
Milt  of  Gold  (Com.)  a  Portuguese  coin,  in 

value  two  ducats  and  a  half. 
MI'LT-PAIN  (  Vet.)  a  disease  in  hogs. 
MI'LT-WASTE  (Bot.)  the  Asplenum  ceterach  of  Linnaeus. 
MILTIADI'A  (Ant.)   wiXr^x^ua.,   a  festival  celebrated  at 

Chersonesus  by  horse  racing,  in  honour  of  Miltiades. 
MI'LVUS  (Ich.)  a  fish  somewhat  resembling  the  bird  of  this 

name.    Plin.  1.  9,  c.  27  ;  Raii  Ichth.  Aldrov.  de  Pise. 
MiLvus  (Orn.)  the  Kite,  or  Falco  Milvus  of  Linnaeus. 
MILZADE'LLA  (Bot.)  the  herb  Archangel. 
MIME'SIS  (Rhet.)  jw-iu-no-ii,  Imilatio,  a  figure  of  speech 

wherein  the  actions  and  words  of  others  are  represented, 

Aristot.  Poet.  c.  1;  Cicero  de  Orat.  1.  3,  c.  52;  Dionys. 

de  Compos,  c.  20  ;  Hermog.  vifl  i^.  apud  Aid.  Rhet.  p.  394' ; 

Apsin.  Rhet.  Tsp.  >,6(r.  Aid.  p.  698 ;  Demet.  Eloc.  p.  226. 
MIMO'SA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Poli/gamia, 

Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  petal  one. — am. filaments  capi- 
lary ;   anthers  incumbent. —  VinT.  germ  oblong  ;  style 


filiform;  stigma  truncated.  —  Per.  legume  long;  seeds 
many.  ° 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  undershrubs, 
as  the — Mimosa  simplicifolia,  seu  Mangium,  Simple- 
leaved  Mimosa. — Mimosd  inga.  Arbor,  seu  Inga,  Laro-e- 
leaved  Mimosa,  or  Inga-tree.  —  Mimosa  nodosa,  seu 
Phaseoliis,  Knobbed  Mimosa — Mimosa  purpurea,  seu 
Acacia,  Purple  Mimosa,  or  Soldier-Wort.  —  Mimosa 
pudica,  seu  JEschynomene,  Humble  Plant,  or  Sensitive 
Plant — Mimosa  scandens,  Gigalobium,  Lens,  Phaseolus, 
Faba,  Lobus,  Puscetha,  seu  Perim,  Climbing  Mimosa,  &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.  ;  Parle.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst, 

Mimosa  is  also  a  species  of  the  JEschynomene. 

Ml'MULUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  bifid. — Pist.  germ 
conical ;  style  simple ;  stigma  ovate. — Per.  capsule  oval  ; 
seeds  a  great  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Mimulus 
ringens,  Euphrasia,  Lysimachia,  seu  Digitalis,  Oblong- 
leaved  Monkey  Flower. — Mimulus  luteus,  seu  Gratiola, 
Ovate-leaved  Monkey  Flower,  &c.    Raii  Hist. 
Mimulus  is  also  the  Rhinanthus  crista  galli  of  Linnaeus, 
MIMU'SOPS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal,  ^m'awi^  eight-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals eight. — Stam.  filaments  eight;  anthers  oblong. — 
PisT.  germ  superior ;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  drupe  oval ;  seed  single. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Mimusops  elengi, 
Prunus  Arbor,    Flos,   Kauki,   seu  Elengi. — Mimusops 
kauki,  Benectaria,  seu  Metrosiderops. 
MI'MUS  (Ant.)  fA>i'fji>o^,  imitation,  or  mimickery,  was  a  sort 
of  farce  performed  by  one  person,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally of  buffoonery  and  low  comedy.    It  was  without  ex- 
ordium, and  accompanied  with  music.    The  performers  of 
the  mimi  were  also  called  by  the  same  name.    Cic.  de  Orat. 
1.  2,  c.  59;  Diomed.  1.  3;  Putset.  Ed.  p.  488. 
MI'NA  (Ant.)  in  the  Greek  fj^ivci,  a  Grecian  coin  worth  100 
drachmae,  or  somewhat  more  than  three  pounds  sterling. 
Sixty  mince  made  one  attic  talent.    Plut.  in  Solon. 
MINARET  (Archit.)  ox  minneret,  a  small  tower  or  steeple 
in  Turkey,  from  which  the  Christians  were  called  to  prayers. 
MI'NDIUM  (Bot.)  the  Michauxia  campamdoides  of  Linnaeus. 
MINE  (Fort.)  in  French  mine,  a  subterraneous  passage  dug 
under  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  fortification,  for  the  purpose 
of  blowing  it  up  by  gunpowder.    These  are  commonly 
made  by  the  besiegers,  in  distinction  from  the  counter- 
mines, which  are  made  by  the  besieged.    The  place  where 
the  powder  is  lodged  is  called  the  chamber  of  the  mine,  in 
French  fourneau  ;  the  centre  of  which  is  called  the  focus, 
in  French  /bye?*;  the  passage  leading  to  the  powder  is  the 
gallery ;  the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  called  the  line 
of  least  resistance  ;  the  pit  or  hole  made  by  springing  the 
mine  is  called  the  excavation ;  the  pipe  or  hose  by  which 
the  fire  is  conmiunicated  to  the  mine  is  the  saucisson  ;  and 
to  prevent  the  powder  in  the  saucisson  from  contracting 
any  dampness,  the  latter  is  put  in  a  small  trough,  called 
an  aujet,  made  of  boards.    Mines  are  of  different  kinds, 
and  are  distinguished  into  Jugasses,  or  small  mines,  fre- 
quently made  before  the  weakest  parts  of  a  fortification ; 
trefie  mines,  mines  with  two  chambers  only ;  double  trefie 
mines,  having  four  lodgments  or  chambers;  triple  trefie 
mines,  having  six  lodgments ;  T  mines,  mines  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  T ;  double  T  mines,  in  the  form  of  a  double 
T,  having  eight  lodgments,  and  four  doors  ;  triple  Tmines, 
having  twelve  letdgments,  and  six  doors. 
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Mine  {Min.)  signifies  properly  a  deep  pit  under  ground,  from 
which  various  metals  are  extracted;  but  in  its  ordinary 
sense  it  is  applied  to  the  cavities  which  are  artificially  made 
for  ihe  procuring  of  metals,  in  distinction  from  quarries, 
which  are  dug  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  stone.  These 
mines  are  mostly  dug  through  various  strata  or  beds  of 
substances  of  which  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  composed. 
In  these  strata  are  found  innumerable  fissures,  called  by 
the  miners  lodes,  which  contain  the  metal  sought  for.  The 
insides  of  the  fissures  are  commonly  coated  over  with  a 
hard  crystalline  earthy  substance,  or  rind,  which  in  the 
breaking  of  hard  ore  frequently  comes  with  it,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  capels,  or  voalls  of  the  lode.  As  the 
contents  of  these  fissures  lie  together  mostly  in  a  channel, 
or  long  course,  they  are  termed  veins,  which  extend  fre- 
quently through  a  large  tract  of  country ;  but  when  they 
deviate  from  the  direct  perpendicular  course,  and  take  a 
sloping  direction,  this  is  denominated  the  underlaying,  or 
hade  of  the  vein  ;  and  when  the  fissures  run  in  a  horizontal 
direction  they  are  called  flat  lodes,  and  lode  plots.  Some 
veins  cross  each  other,  when  they  are  denominated  contras, 
vulgarly  counters  ;  and  sometimes  a  vein  will  suddenly  dis- 
appear without  giving  the  usual  warning  of  becoming  nar- 
rower, or  of  worse  quality  ;  this  is  called  by  the  miners  a 
start,  or  leap.  Among  the  number  of  means  employed  for 
discovering  mines  or  veins  was  that  of  the  divining  rod,  so 
called  from  its  supposed  power  of  being  attracted  by  the 
metals  ;  the  efficacy  of  which  rod  is  now  generally  denied. 
Another  very  ancient,  and  less  uncertain,  mode  of  disco- 
vering veins  of  metal,  or  mines,  is  that  called  shoding, 
which  is  tracing  them  by  loose  stones,  or  fragments  of  the 
metal,  called  shades,  which  may  have  been  separated,  and 
carried  off  to  a  considerable  distance,  by  which  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  work  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
spot  where  the  vein  lies  from  which  they  came. 
Metals,  while  in  connection  with  other  mineral  substances, 
are  called  ores,  the  reducing  and  working  of  which  is 
called  metallurgy,    [vide  Metallurgy'] 

MI'NER  (Min.)  one  who  digs  the  mines  or  works  the  metals 
in  the  mines. 

Miner  (Mil.)  vide  Miners. 

Ml'NERAL  (Min.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  appertains  to  mi- 
nerals, as — Mineral  kingdom,  the  third  grand  division 
under  which  Linnaeus  arranged  all  the  objects  of  nature, 
[vide  Mineralogy] — Mineral  poisons,  mineral  substances 
that  are  of  a  poisonous  nature,  as  arsenic,  sublimate,  &c. 
— Mineral  salts,  mineral  substances  which  have  saline  pro- 
perties, as  alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  &c. — Mineral  waters,  springs 
which  are  impregnated  with  mineral  substances.  [vide 
Waters'] 

Mineral,  TEthiops''  (Med.)  vide  ^thiops. 

MINERA'LOGY,  mineralogia,  from  the  low  Latin  mi- 
nera,  and  the  Greek  Aoyoi,  a  discourse,  or  doctrine;  the 
science  which  treats  on  the  nature  of  minerals.  Minerals 
are  the  hard  component  parts  of  the  globe,  which  assume 
a  variety  of  forms,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
-each  other,  or  generated  by  each  other.  The  natural  di- 
vision of  all  mineral  bodies  appears  to  be  into  Earths,  Salts, 
Fossils,  and  Ores,  the  distinctions  between  which  are  much 
better  understood  than  defined.  Modern  mineralogists 
have  aimed  at  giving  a  consistency  to  this  science  by  form- 
ing various  systems  of  classification ;  according  to  which 
not  only  the  classes  and  orders,  but  also  the  genera  and 
species,  of  minerals  might  be  minutely  discriminated.  Avi- 
cenna,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  divided  minerals 
into  four  classes ;  namely.  Stones,  Salts,  Inflammable  Bo- 
dies, and  Metals.  In  the  sixteenth  century  George  Agri- 
cola  wrote  a  treatise  on  mineral  substances,  wherein  he  di- 
vided them  into,  I.  Simple  or  Homogeneous  Minerals; 
and,  2,  Heterogeneous  Minerals.    The  simple  minerals 


he  subdivided  into,  1.  Terra.  2.  Succus  Concrctus.  3. 
Lapis.  4.  Metallum.  His  second  grand  division  compre- 
hends two  subdivisions;  namely,  1.  Compound  Minerals. 
2.  Mixed  Minerals.  Many  writers  on  mineralogy  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  17th  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century ;  among  the  number  of  whom  was  Beccher,  who 
proposed  to  arrange  mineral  substances  on  chemical  prin- 
ciples, according  to  their  constituent  parts.  But  the  first 
regular  system,  which  gave  birth  to  many  others,  was  the 
one  published  by  Linnaeus,  of  which  the  following  account 
is  given,  as  also  of  ihe  most  important  by  which  it  has  been 
succeeded. 

Linnean  System.  In  1736  Linnaeus  published  his  system 
of  mineralogy,  in  which  mineral  bodies  are  divided  into 
three  classes ;  namely,  PetrcB,  MinercB,  and  Fossilia ; 
and  each  is  subdivided  into  orders ;  namely,  the  first  into 
Vitrescentes,  Calcarece,  and  Apyrce ;  the  second  into 
Salia,  Sulphurea,  and  Mercurialia  ;  the  third  into  Con- 
creta,  Petrijaclce,  and  Terrce. 

Cramer's  System.  The  system  of  Cramer,  which  followed 
that  of  Linnaeus,  divided  minerals  into  seven  classes  ; 
namely,  1.  Metals.  2,  Semimetals.  3.  Salts.  4.  In- 
flammable Substances.  5.  Stones.  6.  Earths  ;  and  7. 
Waters. 

Waller^s  System.  According  to  the  system  of  Waller, 
which  was  published  in  1747,  minerals  were  distributed 
into  four  classes ;  namely,  Terrce,  Lapides,  Minerce,  and 
Concreta.  Each  of  these  classes  was  subdivided  into 
four  orders ;  namely,  the  first  class  into  Macrce,  Pingues, 
Minerales,  and  Arenacece ;  the  second  class  into  Cal- 
carei,  Vitrescentes,  Apyri,  and  Saxa ;  the  third  class 
into  Salia,  Sulphurea,  Semimetalla,  and  Metalla ;  the 
fourth  into  Pari,  Petrifacta,  Figurata,  and  Caladi. 

Woltersdoyf's  System.  The  system  of  Woltersdorf,  pub- 
lished in  1748,  comprehended  minerals  under  seven 
classes ;  namely,  Terrce,  Lapides,  Salia,  Bitumina,  Se- 
mimetalla, Metalla,  and  Petrijacta ;  these  classes  were 
each  subdivided  into  orders ;  namely,  the  first  class  into 
ArgillacecB  and  AlcalincB ;  the  second  class  into  Vitres- 
centes, Argyllacei,  Gypsei,  and  Alcnlini ;  the  third  class 
into  Acida,  Alcalina,  and  Intermedia  ;  the  fourth  class 
into  Flitida  and  Solida  ;  the  fifth  class  into  Fluidn  and 
Solida  ;  the  sixth  class  into  Nohilia  and  Ignobilia  ;  the 
seventh  class  into  Sangiiineorum,  Insecta,  Testacen,  Ve- 
getabilia,  and  Marina. 

CronstecWs  System.  Cronstedt,  in  1758,  revived  the  classes 
of  Avicenna,  comprehending  minerals,  under  the  four 
classes  Terrce,  Salia,  Phlogistica,  and  Metalla  ;  each  of 
which  was  subdivided  into  different  orders  ;  namely,  the 
first  class  into  Calcarece,  Silicece,  GranaiincB,  Argillaccce, 
Micacece,  Fluores,  Asbestina,  Zeoliticce,  and  MagnesicB ; 
the  second  class  into  Acida  and  Alkalina ;  the  third 
class  consists  solely  of  the  Phlogistica  ;  the  fourth  class 
is  divided  into  Metalla  perfecta  and  Semimetalla.  This 
system  of  Cronstedt,  which  is  founded  on  chemical  prin- 
ciples, is  exposed  to  the  objections  to  which  all  such 
systems  are  liable  that  are  founded  on  a  fluctuating 
science  like  chemistry;  besides  that  many  genera  are 
excluded,  as,  Sand-Stone,  Schist,  Soil,  Toph,  Stalactites, 
Eagle-Stone,  Calculus,  and  Nitre. 

Bergmans  System.  Bergman  divided  minerals  into  four 
classes;  namely,  Salia,  Terrce,  Bitumina,  and  Metalla  ; 
and  these  again  into  orders  ;  namely,  the  first  class  into 
Acida,  Alkalina,  Neutralia,  Terrestria,  Metallica,  and 
Tripliciter  Combinata  ;  the  second  class  into  Ponderosce, 
Calx,  MagnesicE,  Argillacece,  and  Silicice  ;  the  third  class 
into  Bitumen,  Petroleum,  and  Adamas  ;  the  fourth  class 
consists  only  of  one  order. 

Werner^s  System.    The  system  of  Werner,  published  in 
1789,  comprehends  four  classes ;  namely,  Earths,  Salts, 
2  B  2 
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Inflammables,  and  Metals.  These  classes  include  the 
following  Orders  and  Genera. 

Class  I.  Earths. 
Including  five  Orders ;  namely,   Silicious,  Argillaceous 
Talcs,  Calcareous,  and  Ponderous. 


Genera. 
Lapis  Diaboli 
Diamond 
Chrysoberyl 
Jargon 
Hyacinth 
Chrysolith 
Garnet 
Ruby 
Sapphire 


The  First  Order,  Siliceous. 

Genera. 
Topaz 
Emerald 
Beryl 
Schorl 

Lapis  Thumensis, 
Quartz 
Pyromachus 
Chalcedony 
Lythoxylon 


Genera. 
Heliotrope 
Chrysoprase 
Schistous  Silex 
Obsidian 
Cat's  Eye 
Phrenite 
Zeolite 
Lapis  Lazuli. 


The  Second  Order,  Argillaceous. 


Genera, 


Pure  Argill 
Porcelane  Earth 
Common  Argill 
Jasper 
Opal 

Pitchstone 
Adamantine  Spar 
Felspar 

Argillaceous  Schist 
Inflammable  Schist 
Aluminous  Earth 
Aluminous  Schist 
Aluminous  Stone 
Nigrica 


Genera. 

Coticula 

Tripoli 

Mica 

Chlorite 

Chalcolite 

Hornblend 

Wacken 

Basalt 

Lava 

Pumice 

Veronese  Argill 
Lythomarge 
Mountain  Soap 
Ochre. 


Genera. 
Steatite 
Nephite 
Fuller's  Earth 
Plastic  Talc 


The  Third  Order,  Talcs. 

Genera. 
Asbestus 
Cyanite 
Actinolite. 


Genera. 
Cactiform 
Chalk 
Marble 

Compact  Marble 

Stalactite 

Pisolite 

Schistaceous  Spar 
Magnesiac  Spar 
Swine  Stone 
Marl 


The  Fourth  Order,  Calcareous. 

Genera. 


Bituminous  margaceous 

Schist 
Apatite 
Boracite 
Mineral  Fluor 
Gypsum 
Selenite 
Witherite 
Ponderous  Spar. 


Class  II.  Salts. 

The  second  class  includes  five  Orders,  namely,  Vitriolic, 
Nitrous,  Muriatic,  Borax,  and  AlcaJies,  and  the  follow- 
ing genera  under  each  order. 

First  Order,  Vitriolic. 
Genera.  Genera.  ''  Genera. 

Native  Vitriol         Alum  Native  Salamur, 

Butyraceous  Halotrichum 

Second  Order,  Nitrous. 
Genera. 
Common  Nitre. 


Third  Order,  Muriatic. 
Genera.  Genera. 
Common  Salt  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Fourth  Order,  Borax.  > 

Fifth  Order,  Alcalies. 

Genus. 
Native  Mineral  Alcali. 

Class  III.  Inflammables, 
Includes  the  Orders  Bitumens,  Sulphurs,  and  Graphites. 

First  Order,  Bitumens. 

Genera.  Genera. 
Naphtha  Petrol 
Asphalt  Spissexylon 


Coal 
Amber 


Meliedite. 


Second  Order,  Sulphurs. 

Genera.  Genera. 
Common  Native  Sulphur       Volcanic  Native  Sulphur. 

The  third,  Graphites,  consists  of  only  one  genus. 

Class  IV.  Metals. 
This  class  includes  only  the  following  genera: 


Genera. 
Platinum 
Gold 

Quicksilver 

Silver 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead 

Tin 

Bismuth 


Genera. 
Zinc 

Antimony 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Magnesia 

Molybdenum 

Arsenic 

Woolfram. 


Kirxuan's  System.  Kirwan  published  a  system  in  1795,  in 
which  he  adopted  the  Classes  of  Werner,  but  varied 
the  orders  and  distribution  of  the  genera  as  follows : 

Class  I.  Earths. 

This  class  includes  the  orders  Calcareous,  Barytic,  Muri- 
atic, Argillaceous,  Silicious,  Aggregate,  and  Mixed 
Earth,  and  each  order  the  following  genera : 


First  Order,  Calcareous. 


Genera. 


Native  Lime 
Aerated  Calx 
Agaric  Mineral  Chalk 
Arenaceous  Limestone 
Testaceous  Tufa 
Compact  Limestone 
Swinestone 
Oviform 
Baryto-Calcite 
Muri-Calcite 
Marl 

Second  Order,  Barytic. 


Genera. 
Marlite 

Pyritaceous  Limestone 
Argentine 
Sidero-Calcite 
Ferro-Calcite 
Elastic  Marble 
Gypsum 
Fluor 

Phosphorite 
Tungsten. 


Genera. 
Baroselenite 


Genera. 
Liver-stone, 
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Genera. 


Third  Order,  Muriatic. 

Genera. 


KifFekil 

Martial  muriatic  Spar 

Calci-murite 

Argillo-murite 

Chlorite 

Talcite 

Talc 

Steatite 

Pot-Stone 


Serpentine 

Asbestus 

Amianth 

Mountain-Cork 

Amianthinite 

Asbestinite 

Actinolite 

Jade 

Boracite. 


Fourth  Order,  Argillaceous, 


Genera. 
Native  Argill 
Porcelain  Clay 
Potter's  Clay 
Indurated  Clay 
Schistose 
Shale 

Fuller's  Earth 

Lithomarge 

Bole 

Argillaceous  Marl 

Coloured  Chalk 

Green  Earth 

Umber 

Tripoli 

Phospholite 

Lepidolite 


Genera. 
Sapparre 
Mica 
Micarelli 
Hornblend 
Basaltine 

Labrador  Hornblend 

Schiller  Spar 

Schistose  Hornblend 

Wacken 

Muller 

Kragg 

Trapp 

Basalt 

Calp 

Argillite 

Kovaculite. 


Fifth  Order,  Silicious. 


Genera. 
Quartz 
Amethyst 
Emerald 
Beryl 
Prase 

Oriental  Ruby 
Spinel 

Accidental  Ruby 

Hyacinth 

Garnet 

Chrysoberyl 

Chrysolite 

Olivin 

Obsidian 

Shorl 

Tourmalin 

Thumerstone 

Phrenite 

iEdilite 

Zeolite 

Stauwhite 

KubeUite 

Opal 

Semiopal 

Pitchstone 

Hydrophanes 

Hyalite 


Genera. 
Chalcedony 
Cat's  Eye 
Flint 

Hornstone 

Schisthose  Hornstone 

Siliceous  Schist 

Basamite 

Hornslate 

Japper 

Egyptian  Pebble 

Sinople 

Porcellanite 

Heliotrope 

Woodstone 

Elastic  Quartz 

Felspar 

Labrador- Stone 

Petrilite 

Felsite 

Argentine  Felspar 

Red-Stone 

Siliceous  Spar 

Agate 

Stronthian 

Jargon 

Sidneia 

Adamantine  Earth. 


Sixth  Order,  Aggregate. 


Genera. 
Granite   (Quartz,  Felspar, 
Mica). 

Sienite,  (Quartz,  Felspar, 
Hornblend,  or  Quartz, 
Felspar,  Hornblend,  Mi- 
ca). 


Genera. 
Granatine  triplets,  formed 
of  any  triple  aggrega- 
tion. 

Norka,  or  Murker  (Quartz, 

Mica,  Garnet). 
Grunsten  (Hornblend  and 


Mica,  Hornblend  and  Fel- 
spar. 

Granitell  (duplicates),  Stell- 
stein  (Quartz  and  Mica). 

Rapikivi  (Felspar  and  Mica). 

Granilite  (aggregates  of 
four). 

Gneiss 


Schistose,  Mica  (Quartz  and 

Mica). 
Porphyry, 
Amygdaloid 
Pudding-Stone. 
Sand-Stones. 
Rubble-Stone, 
Breccias. 


Seventh  Order.    Mixed  Earths. 


Genera. 
Lime- Stones 
Calces  of  Iron 
Spars 
Marls 
Gypsum 
Potstone 
Steatites 


Genera. 
Lavas 
Enamels 
Terras 
Tufas 
Piperino 


Genera. 
Calcifei'ous  Asbestinite 
Serpentine 
Trapp 
Argillite 

Hornblend-Slate,  &c. 
Iron  Shot  Quartz 
Earthy  Quartz,  &c. 

Appendix  I. 
Diamond, 

Appendix  U. 

Genera. 
Pumice 
Zeolites 
Traps 
and 
Basalts, 


Class  II.  Salts. 
This  class  includes  the  orders  Acid,  Alkaline,  Neutral, 
and,  under  each,  the  following  genera. 

First  Order,  Acid. 
Genera,  Genera. 

Carbonic  Phosphoric 

Vitriolic  Arsenical 

Sulphureous  Boracic 

Nitrous  Molybdenous 

Muriatic  Tungstenic 

Sparry  Succinous. 

Second  Order,  Alkaline. 
Genera.  Genera. 
Vegetable  Volatile  alcalies. 

Mineral 

Third  Order,  Neutral. 


Genera. 
Salt  of  Sylvius 
Common  Salt 
Sal  Ammoniac 
Muriated  Barytes 
■  Calx 

 Magnesi^a 

 Argill 

Iron 

  Copper 

Manganese 


Genera. 
Tartar-Vitriolate 
Glauber's  Salt 
Vitriol-Ammoniac 
Epsom-Salt 
Alum 

Aluminous  Ores 
Vitriol  of  Iron,  Copper,  &c. 
Copper  and  Zinc 
Nitre 

Nitrous  Ammoniac 
Nitrated  Soda 

 Calx 

-  Magnesia 

Class  III.  Inflammables. 
This  class  comprehends  the  orders  Aerial,  Bituminous, 
Carbonaceous,  and  Vegeto-Bituminous,  and  under  each 
the  following  genera. 

First  Order,  Aerial. 
Genera.  Genera. 
Inflammable  Hepatic, 


Borax 
Tincal. 
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Second  Order,  Bituminous. 


Genera. 
Napththa 
Petiol 

Mineral  Tar 
Mineral  Pitch 


Genera. 

Maltha 

Mineral  Tallow 
Mineral  Caoutchou 


Third  Order,  Carbonaceous. 
Genera.  Genera. 
Coal  Carbonated  Wood, 

Plumbago  Turf  and  Peat. 

Fourth  Order,  Vegeto-Bituminous. 
Genera.  Genera. 
Jet  Copal 
Amber  Honey-Stone. 
Ambergris  Sulphur. 

Class  IV.  Metals. 

This  class  comprehends  the  following  metals  under  the 
three  orders,  Perfect,  Imperfect,  Semimetals. 

First  Order,  Perfect. 
Genera.  Genera. 
Platinum  Silver 


Gold 


Quicksilver, 


Second  Order,  Imperfect. 
Genera,  Genera. 
Copper  Lead 
Iron  Tin. 

Third  Order,  Semimetals. 
Genera.  Genera. 


Zinc 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Bismuth 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Manganese 


Uranite 

Tungstenite 

Molybdaenite 

Sylvanite 

Menachanite 

Titanite. 


Wernerian  System  altered.  The  Wernerian  system  has, 
since  its  publication,  undergone  several  alterations  and 
additions,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  Genera,  Families,  and  Species,  for  Orders, 
Genera,  and  Species,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
sketch. 

Earths  and  Stones. 
Garnet 


Class  I. 
I .  Diamond  Genus 
Diamond. 


2.  Zircon  Genus. 

Zircon 
Hyacinth. 

3.  Siliceous  Genus. 
Chrysolite  Family. 
Chrysoberyl 
Chrysolite 
Olivine 
Coccolite 
Acijite 
Vesuvian 

Garnet  Family. 

Leucite 
Melanite 


Grenatite 

Grossularia 

Melanite 

Allochroite 

Collophorite 

Aplome 

Granatite 

Pyrope 

Cinnamon-trce. 

Epidote  Family. 

Epidote 
Zoisite 

Anthophyllite 
Axinite. 

Ruby  Family. 
Ceylanite 


Automolite 

Spinelle 

Sapphire 

Corundum 

Adamantine  Spar 

Emery. 

Shorl  Family. 
Topaz 

Pyrophysalite 

Enclase 

Emerald 

Beryl 

Shorlite 

Shorl 

Pistazite 

Zoisite 

Axinite  or 

Thumerstone. 

Quartz  Family. 

Quartz 
Hornstone 
Flinty  Slate 
Flint 

Floatstone 

Chalcedony 

Menilite 

Opal 

Hyalite 

Jasper 

Heliotrope 

Chrysoprase 

Plasma 

Cat's  Eye. 

Pitchstone  Family. 

Obsidian 
Pitchstone 
Pearlstone 
Pumice. 

Zeolite  Family. 

Prehnite 

Zeolite 

Cubizite 

Cross-Stone,  or 

Staurolite 

Laumonite 

Dipyre 

Natrolite 

Azurite 

Lazulite 

HydrargilHte. 

Feldspar  Family. 

Gehlenite 
Andaluslte 
Feldspar 
Scapolite 
Indianite 
Arctizite, 
Diaspore 
Sodalite 
Spodumene 
Eleolite 
Meionite 
Nephelite 


or  Wernerite 


Jommite 
Ice-Spar 

Ichthyophthalmite 
4.  Argillaceous  Genus. 

Clay  Family. 

Native  Alumina 
Porcelain  Earth 
Common  Clay 
Claystone 
Adhesive  Slate 
Polishing  Slate 
Tripoli 
Alum  Stone. 

Clay- Slate  Family. 

Aluminous  Schistus 
Bituminous  Schistus 
Drawing  Slate 
Whet  Slate 
Clay  Slate. 

Mica  Family. 

Lepidolite 

Mica 

Pinite 

Potstone 

Chlorite. 

Trap  Family. 

Hornblende 

Basalt 

Wacken 

Phonolite,  or  Clink-Stone 
Lava. 

Lithomarge  Family. 

Green  Earth 
Lithomarge 
Rock  Soap 
Umber 

Yellow  Earth. 

5.  Magnesian  Genus. 
Soap- Stone  Family. 

Native  Magnesia 
Bole 

Meerschaum,  or  Sea  Froth 

Agalmatolite 

Fuller's  Earth 

Steatites 

Figure  Stone. 

Talc  Family. 

Nephrite 
Serpentine 
Schillerstone 
Talc 

Asbestus. 

Actynolite  Family. 

Cyanite 

Actynolite 

Tremolite 

Smaragdite 

Sahlite 

Schalstone. 
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Class  II.  Salts. 


1.  Genus  Calcareous  Salts. 

Family  of  Carbonates. 

Slate  Spar 
Agaric  Mineral 
Chalk 
Limestone 
Calcareous  Tufa 
Aphrite,  or  Foam  Earth 
Slate  Spar 
Arragonite 
Brown  Spar 
Dolomite 

Rhomb,  or  Butter  Spar 
Swinestone 
Marl 

Bituminous  Marl  Slate. 

Family  of  Phosphates. 
Apatite 

Asparagus  Stone 
Phosphorite. 

Family  of  Fluates. 
Eluor. 

Family  of  Sulphates. 
Gypsum 
Selenite 
Anhydrite 
Cube  Spar. 

Family  of  Borosilicates. 
Datolite 
Botryolite. 

Family  of  Silicates. 
Table  Spar. 

Family  of  Arseniates. 
Pharmacolite. 

Family  of  Tungstates. 
Tungsten. 

2.  Barytic  Genus. 
Family  of  Barytes. 
Witherite. 

Sulphates. 
Ponderous  Spar,  or 
Baroselenite. 

1.  Sulphur  Genus. 
Sulphur. 

2.  Bituminous  Genus. 
Petroleum,  or  Mineral  Oil 
Mineral  Pitch 

Amber 

Class  IV. 

1.  Gold  Genus. 

Native  Gold 
Electrum. 

2.  Platina  Genus. 
Native  Platina. 

3.  Palladium  Genus. 


3.  Strontian  Genus. 
Carbonates. 
Strontianite, 

Sulphates. 
Celestine. 

4.  Magnesian  Genus. 

Sulphates. 
Magnesia. 

Carbonates. 

Anhydrous  Carbonate>  or 
Magnesite 

Borates. 

Boracite. 

5.  Aluminous  Genus. 

Sulphates. 

Native  Alum 
Native  Vitriol 
Mountain  Butter 
Native  Epsom  Salt 
Native  Glauber  Salt 
Sulphate  of"  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Mellates. 
Honey-Stone 

Fluates, 

Cryolite. 

Nitrates, 

Native  Nitre 
Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Carbonates. 

Native  Soda 
Native  Magnesia. 

Muriates. 

Native  Sal  Ammoniac,  or 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 

Rock-Salt 

Sea-Salt 

Borates 

Borax. 


Coal 
Resin. 

3.  Graphite  Genus. 

Graphite 
Glance  Coal 
Mineral  Charcoal. 

Ores. 

4.  Iridium  Genus. 

5.  Tellurium  Genus. 

Native  Tellurium 
Graphic  Ore 
White  and  Yellow  Ore 
Foliated  or  Black  Ore. 


6.  Mercury  Genus. 

Alloys. 

Native  Mercury 
Amalgam  of  Silver. 

Sulphur  ets. 
Cinnabar 
Carbo-Sulphufet. 

Chlorides. 
Horn  Mercury. 

7.  Silver  Genus. 

Alloys. 

Native  Silver 

Auriferous 

Antimonial 

Arseniac 

Bisrauthic. 

Sulphurets. 

Common  Sulphuret 
Antimonial 
White  Silver  Ore. 

Oxides. 
Red  Silver  Ore. 

Chlorides. 
Hornsilver. 

Salts. 
Carbonate. 

8.  Copper  Genus. 

Alloys. 
Native  Copper. 

Sulphurets. 

Common  Sulphuret 
Variegated  Copper  Ore 
Copper  Pyrites 
White  Copper  Ore 
Grey  Copper  Ore 
Black  Copp£r  Ore. 

Oxides. 

Red  Copper  Ore 
File  Ore 
Copper  Black. 

Salts. 

Anhydrous  Carbonate 

Blue  Carbonate 

Malachite 

Mountain  Green 

Silicate 

Arseniate 

Lenticular 

Muriate,  or  Green  Sand  of 

Peru 
Phosphate 
Sulphate. 

9.  Iron  Genus. 

Alloys. 
Native  Iron. 
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Sulphurets. 

Magnetic  Pyrites 
Cubic  Pyrites. 

Oxides. 
Magnetic  Iron-Stone 
Specular  Iron-Stone 
Red  Iron-Stone 
Hydrate  of  Iron,  or  Haema- 
tites. 

Salts. 

Carbonate  of  Iron 
Phosphate,  or  Native  Prus- 
sian Blue 
Arseniate 
Chromate 
Silicate 
Tungstate 
Sulphate. 

10.  Manganese  Genus. 
Oxides. 

Grey  Ore 
Black  Ore 

Sulphuretted  Oxide  of  Man- 
ganese. 

Salts. 

Phosphate,  or  Pitchy  Iron 

Ore 
Silicate. 

11.  Uranium  Genus. 

Oxides, 

Protoxide,  or  Pitch  Ore 
Green  Mica,  or  Hydrate 
Uran  Ochre,  or  Peroxide  of 
Uranium. 

12.  Ore  of  Cerium. 

Salts. 

Cerlte,  or  Silicate  of  Cerium 

Yttrocerite 

Orthite 

Fluate 

Allanite,  or  Silicate  of  Ce- 
rium and  Iron 

Gadolinite,  or  Silicate  of  Yt- 
tria.  Cerium,  and  Iron. 

13.  Tantalum  Genus. 

Oxides. 

Tantalite 
Yttrotantalite. 

14.  Cobalt  Geniis. 

Alloys. 

White  Cobalt  Ore 
Glance  Cobalt  Ore 
Grey  Cobalt  Ore. 

Sulphurets. 
Cobalt  Pyrites. 

Oxides. 

Black  Cobalt  Ochre 
Brown  Cobalt  Ochre 
Yellow  Cobalt  Ochre. 


Class  III.  Combustibles. 
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Salts. 

Arseniate  of  Cobalt 
Sulphate. 

15.  Nickel  Genus. 
Alloys. 

Native  Nickel 
Copper  Nickel. 

Oxides. 
Nickel  Ochre. 

16.  Molybdenum  Genus. 
Sulphur  ets. 

Common  Sulphuret,  or  Mo- 
lybdena, 

17.  Tin  Genus. 

Sulphurets. 

Sulphuret  of  Tin  and  Copper, 
or  Tin  Pyrites. 

Oxides. 

Tin-Stone 
Wood- Tin. 

18.  Titanium  Genus. 
Oxides, 

Ruthite 

Anatasse 

Menachanite 

Icerine 

Nigrine. 

Salts. 

Sphene,  or  Silicate  of  Tita- 
nium. 

19.  Zinc  Genus. 
Sulphurets. 
Blende,  or  Black  Jack. 

Oxides. 
Red  Zinc  Ore. 

Salts. 

Silicate,  or  Electric  Cala- 
mine 

Anhydrous  Carbonate,  or 

Calamine 
Hydrous     Carbonate,  or 

Earthy  Calamine 
Sulphate. 

20.  Bismuth  Genus. 
Alloys. 
Native  Bismuth. 


Sulphurets. 

Common  Sulphuret  of  Bis- 
muth. 

Plumbo-cupriferous  Sulphu- 
ret 

Cupriferous    Sulphuret  of 
Bismuth. 

Oxides, 
Bismuth  Ochre. 

21.  Lead  Genus. 
Sulphurets. 

Galena 

Blue  Lead  Ore 
Antimonial  Sulphuret. 

Oxides. 

Yellow  Oxide  of  lead 
Native  Minium. 

Salts. 

Carbonate,  or  White,  Earthy, 

and  Black  Lead  Ores 
Murio-Carbonate 
Phosphate 
Arseniophosphate 
Chromate 
Sulphate 
Molybdate 
Arseniate. 

22.  Antimony  Genus. 
Alloys. 
Native  Antimony. 

Sulphurets. 

Grey  Ore  of  Antimony 
Nickeliferous  Sulphuret 
Black  Ore  of  Antimony. 

Oxides. 

White  Oxide  of  Antimony 
Red  Ore  of  Antimony 
Antimony  Ochre. 

23.  Arsenic  Genus. 

Alloys. 

Native  Arsenic. 

Sulphurets. 

Arsenical  Pyrites 
Realgar,  or  Red  Orpiment 
Yellow  Orpiment. 

Oxides. 
Native  Oxide  of  Arsenic. 


Linnean  System  by  Gmelin.  As  the  Linnean  system  has 
been  adopted  throughout  this  work,  the  following  Table 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  Classes,  Orders,  and  Genera ;  a 
more  particular  account  of  which,  together  with  the 
species  comprehended  under  them  and  their  synonyms, 
may  be  found  in  their  respective  places. 


First  Order. 
Talcose. 
Talcum 

Serpentinus 
Asbestus 
Actinotus 
Hornblende. 

Second  Order, 
Ponderous^ 
Barytes 
Crossopetra 
Strontia 
Sydneia. 

Third  Order. 
Calcareous^ 
Creta 
Tophus 
Spathum 
Schistolithus 
Inolithus 
Stalactites 
Pisolithus 
Marmor 
Suillus 
Tremolites 
Stellaris 
Humus 
Marga 
Maguesiata 
Gypsum 
Hepaticus 
Lazarus 
Fluor 
Apatites 
Boracites. 

Fourth  Order. 
Argillaceous. 
Aluminaris 


Natrum 
Borax 
Muria 
Nitrum 


Turfa 
Bitumen 
Mellites 
Succinum 


Class  L  Earths. 

Argilla 
Puteolana 
Caementum 
Cariosus 
Ardesia 
Basaltes 
Lava 
Mica 
Opalus 
Zeolithus 
Scorbus. 

Fijth  Order. 

Siliceous. 

Genima 
Olivinus 
Felspatum 
Pyromachus 
Petrosilex 
Jaspis 
Smiris 
Circonius 
Amarus 
Lydius 

Chlorogranatus 
Arena 
Quartzum 
Chalcedonius 
Adamas. 

Sixth  Order. 

Adamantinus. 

Seventh  Order. 

Aggregate. 

Granites 
Gneissura 
Porphyrius 
Amygdalites 
Breccia 
Arenarius. 

Class  n.  Salts. 

Mirabile 
Amarum 
Alumen 
Vitriolum. 

Class  in.  Inflammables. 

Ambra 

Graphites 

Sulphur. 


Class  IV.  Metals. 


Malleable. 
Platinum 
Aurum 
Argentum 
Hydrargyrum 
Cuprum 
Ferrum 
Stannura 
Plumbum 

Niccolum,  or  Nickel 
Zincum. 

Brittle. 
Bismutum 


Stibium 

Telluriupn 

Arsenicum 

Cobaltum 

Magnesium 

Tungstenum 

Molybdenum 

Uranium 

Titanium 

Chromium 

Columbium 

Tantalum. 
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Class  V.  Petrifactions. 
Animal.  Entomolithus 
Anthropolithus  Conchyliolithus 
Zoolithus  Coralliolithus. 
Ornitholithus  rr     ,  ji 

Amphibiolithus  Vegetable. 
Ichthyolithus  Phvtolithus. 
Nomenclature  of  Mineralogy.    Werner,  to  whom  minera- 
logy owes  its  present  nomenclature,  divides  the  cha- 
racters of  minerals  into  general  and  particular. 

General  Characters. 

The  general  characters  are,  Colour,  Cohesion,  Unctuosity, 
Coldness,  Weight,  Smell,  Taste. 

Colour.  The  colours  of  minerals  are  distinguished  into 
fundamental  and  compound. — Fundamental  Colours  are 
eight  in  number ;  namely,  snow-white,  as  Carrara  marble ; 
ash-grey,  as  wacken ;  velvet-black,  as  jet ;  Berlin  or 
Prussian  blue,  as  sapphire;  emerald-green,  as  fluor  spar; 
lemon-yellow,  as  in  yellow  orpiment ;  carmine-red,  as  in 
cinnabar.  Chesnut  brown,  the  colour  of  the  ripe  chesnut. 
—  Compound  Colours  are,  1.  Of  the  whites,  reddish- 
white,  or  snow-white  mixed  with  a  crimson-red,  as  porce- 
lain ;  yellowish-white,  or  snow-white  with  a  lemon-yellow, 
as  white  amber ;  silver-white  or  greyish-white,  as  silver  ; 
greenish- white,  or  snow-white  mixed  with  a  little  emerald- 
green,  and  ash-grey,  as  gypsum,  quartz,  &c. ;  niilk-white, 
or  snow-white,  with  a  little  Berlin  and  ash-grey,  as  chal- 
cedony. 2.  Of  the  Greys,  th.e  lead-grey,  or  ash-gre}', 
with  a  little  blue  and  metallic  lustre,  as  galena ;  bhiish- 
grey,  or  ash-grey,  with  a  little  blue,  as  bluish  grey  clay  ; 
smoke-grey,  or  ash-grey,  with  a  little  brown,  as  grey 
hornstone  ;  pearl-grey,  i.  e.  grey  with  a  little  crimson-red 
and  blue,  as  quartz ;  greenish-grey,  i.  e.  with  a  little  eme- 
rald-green, and  sometimes  a  trace  of  yellow,  as  in  cat's- 
eye,  prehnite,  &c. ;  yellowish-grey,  i.  e.  with  lemon-yellow 
and  a  trace  of  brown,  as  yellowish-grey  chalcedony ; 
steel-grey,  i.  e.  grey  with  a  little  blue  and  a  metallic  lus- 
tre, as  grey  copper  ore.  3.  Of  Blacks,  the  greyish-black, 
or  velvet-black,  with  a  little  ash-grey,  as  in  basalt ;  iron- 
black,  darker  than  the  preceding,  with  a  metallic  lustre, 
as  in  magnetic  iron-stone  ;  pitch-black,  with  a  little  brown 
and  yellow,  as  pitch-stone;  raven-black,  with  a  little 
brown,  yellow,  and  green,  as  in  black  blende  ;  bluish- 
black,  as  in  black  cobalt.  4.  Of  Blues,  the  indigo  blue, 
or  Bei-lin  blue,  with  a  little  black,  as  in  blue  martial  earth  ; 
azure-blue,  with  a  little  red,  as  in  lapis  laztdi ;  violet- 
blue,  with  much  red,  and  a  little  brown,  as  in  fluor  spar 
and  amethyst,  &c. ;  lavender  blue,  with  a  little  grey,  as 
in  jasper ;  smalt-blue,  with  white,  a  little  grey,  and  a 
trace  of  red,  as  in  azure  copper  ore  ;  sky-blue,  as  in 
blue  fluor  spar.  5.  Of  Greens,  the  verdigris-green,  or 
emerald-green,  with  much  Berlin  blue,  and  a  little  white, 
as  in  green  copper  ore;  mountain-green,  vk-ith  a  little 
yellowish-grey,  as  in  actynolite ;  apple-green,  with  a 
little  greyish-white,  as  in  chrysolite ;  grass-green,  with  a 
little  lemon-yellow,  as  in  chrysoprase  ;  blackish-green, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  black,  as  in  green  ser- 
pentine; pistachio-green,  with  a  little  yellow  and  brown, 
as  in  chrysolite ;  asparagus-green,  with  a  little  greyish- 
white,  as  in  chryso-beryl ;  olive-green,  with  much  brown, 
as  in  garnet;  siskin-green,  with  much  lemon-yellow,  and 
a  little  white,  as  in  green  lead  ore.  6.  Of  Yellows,  the 
sulphur-yellow,  or  lemon-yellow,  with  much  emerald- 
green  and  white,  as  in  native  sulphur;  gold-yellow, 
straw-yellow,  with  much  greyish-white,  as  in  calamine 
and  bismuth  ochre ;  honey-yellow,  with  chesnut-brown  ; 
wax-yellow,  i.  e.  reddish-brown,  with  a  little  ash-grey,  as 
in  common  opal ;  ochre-yellow,  with  much  chesnut- 
brown,  as  in  iron  ochre,  calanane,  &c. ;  orange-yellow, 
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•  with  a  little  carmine-red,  as  in  red  orpiment ;  brass-yellow, 
with  the  metallic  lustre,  as  in  copper  pyrites ;  cream 
colour,  or  Isabella-yellow,  with  greyish-white,  and  a  little 
brown  and  red,  as  in  sparry  iron  ore;  wine-yellow,  with 
reddish-brown  and  grey,  as  yellow  calcareous  spar.  7. 
Of  Reds,  the  aurora-red,  or  carmine-red,  mixed  with 
much  lemon-yellow,  as  in  red  orpiment ;  hyacinth-red, 
with  lemon-yellow,  and  a  little  brown,  as  in  the  hyacinth, 
and  in  brown  blende ;  brick-red,  with  much  greyish 
white,  as  in  porcelain  jasper ;  scarlet-red,  with  a  very 
little  lemon-yellow,  as  in  red  cinnabar ;  copper-red,  as 
in  native  copper;  blood-red,  scarlet- red  mixed  with 
brownish-black,  as  in  Bohemian  garnet ;  cochineal-red, 
carmine-i'ed  mixed  with  bluish-grey,  as  in  cinnabar ; 
crimson-red  with  much  blue,  as  in  ruby ;  columbine-red, 
with  more  blue,  and  a  little  black,  as  in  red  cobalt  ore ; 
flesh-red  with  greyish  white,  as  in  felspar ;  rose-red,  co- 
chineal-red mixed  with  white,  as  in  red  zeolite ;  peach- 
blossom-red,  crimson-red  mixed  with  white,  as  in  striated 
and  earthy  red  cobalt  ores ;  cherry-red,  crimson-red 
mixed  with  much  brownish-black,  as  in  red  argillaceous 
iron-stone ;  brownish-red,  blood-red  mixed  with  brovv  n, 
as  in  red  earthy  iron-stone.  8.  Of  Browns,  the  chesnut- 
brown,  mixed  with  a  little  red  and  yellow,  as  in  brown  tin 
ore ;  clove-brown,  with  cochineal-red  and  a  little  black,  as 
in  rock  crystal ;  hair-brown,  clove-brown  mixed  with  ash- 
grey,  as  in  wood-tin  ore  from  Cornv/all ;  yellowish-brown, 
chesnut-brown,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  lemon- 
yellow,  as  in  brown  iron  ochre  and  jasper;  pinchbeck- 
brown  with  the  metallic  lustre,  as  brown  mica;  wood- 
brown,  yellowish-brown  with  much  ash-grey,  as  in  bitu- 
minous wood ;  liver-brown,  as  in  brown  cobalt  ore ; 
blackish-brown,  chesnut-brown  and  black,  as  in  mineral 
pitch. 

In  respect  to  intensity,  colours  are  either  dark,  deep,  or 
light ;  or  they  are  said  to  incline  to  one  another,  or  to 
pass  into  one  another  ;  and  when  they  lose  their  original 
colour,  to  be  tarnished.  When  diiferent  colours  appear 
in  the  same  mineral  they  may  be  disposed  in  clouds,  dots, 
streaks,  rings,  veins,  zones,  &c. 

Cohesion.  In  respect  to  cohesion,  minerals  are  either  solid, 
friable,  or  fluid. 

Unctuosity.  In  respect  to  unctuosity,  they  are  either 
greasy  or  meagre. 

Coldness,  Sfc.  In  respect  to  coldness,  they  vary  only  in 
degree ;  and  in  respect  to  smell  and  taste  the  distinctions 
are  too  obvious  to  need  description. 

IVeight.  The  weight  of  minerals  is  accurately  discovered 
by  taking  the  specific  gravity  by  means  of  a  hydrostatic 
balance.    [|vide  Specific  Gravity'] 

Particular  Characters. 

The  particular  characters  comprehend  the  general  Aspect, 
Aspect  of  the  Surface,  Aspect  of  the  Fracture,  Aspect 
of  the  Distinct  Concretions,  Hardness,  Tenacity,  Fran- 
gibility.  Flexibility,  Adhesion  to  the  Tongue,  and  Sound. 

General  Aspect.  Under  the  general  aspect  are  compre- 
hended the  transparency,  streak,  and  soiling. — In  respect 
to  transparency,  minerals  are  said  to  be  transparfut 
when  objects  can  be  seen  distinctly  through  them;  se7)ii- 
transparent  when  seen  indistinctly  through  them  ;  trans- 
lucent when  light  passes  through  them,  but  not  in  such 
quantity  that  objects  may  be  discerned  through  them  ; 
opaque  when  no  light  is  transmitted ;  hydrophanous  when 
opaque  minerals  become  transparent  in  water.  When 
objects  are  seen  double  through  a  transparent  mineral 
they  are  said  to  refract  doubly. — The  streak,  or  scratch,  is 
the  mark  left  by  the  scratching  a  mineral,  which  is  termed 
similar  if  it  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  mineral,  or  dissi- 
milar  if  of  a  diiferent  colour. — Soiling  is  the  stain  which 
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some  minerals  leave  when  rubbed  on  the  fingers,  or  on 
paper. 

Aspect  of  the  Swface.    To  the  aspect  of  the  fracture  be- 
long the  shape  of  the  mineral,  the  kind  of  surface,  and 
the  lustre  of  the  surface. — The  external  shape  is  common 
when  it  is  too  irregular  to  be  compared,  in  respect  to 
form,  with  any  other  body,  as  when  it  composes  the  part 
of  a  solid  rock,  and  is  called  massive ;  or  when  it  is  very 
small,  and  is  said  to  be  disseminated.    When  it  occurs 
loose  it  is  either  in  angular  pieces,  in  grains,  in  plates,  or 
in  membranes.    The  external  shape  is  denominated  par- 
ticular  when  it  may  be  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
body.    Of  this  description  are  the  dentiform,  filiform, 
capillary,  globular,  reniform,  cellular,  amorphous,  vesi- 
cular, &c.  whereby  is  indicated  the  body  which  the  mi- 
neral resembles  in  shape.    The  shape  of  minerals  is 
moreover  denominated  regular  when  they  occur  in  a 
crystallized  state  [vide  Crystallization,  and  Chemistry']  ; 
and  extraneous  when  they  are  of  the  nature  of  petrifac- 
tions.   The  external  surface  of  minerals  is  uneven  when 
it  has  small  unequal  elevations  and  depressions  ;  granu- 
lated when  composed  of  small  round  elevations,  like  sha- 
green; rough  when  the  elevations  felt  are  too  small  to  be 
distinctly  seen;  smooth,  as  in  the  haematites;  streaked,  as 
in  rock  crystals,  &c. ;  and  drusy  when  coated  with  small 
crystals,  as  the  quartz. — External  Lustre  is  of  two  kinds, 
common  and  metallic  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  semimetallic,  adamantine,   pearly,   resinous,  and 
glassy.    In  point  of  intensity,  the  lustre  is  splendent  when 
it  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  the  daylight ;  shining 
when  the  light  is  reflected  weakly  at  a  distance ;  glisten- 
ing when  the  lustre  is  visible  at  no  greater  distance  than 
an  arm's  length;  glimmering  when  the  surface  held  near 
in  full  daylight  presents  a  number  of  shining  points ; 
dull  when  the  surface  has  no  lustre. 
Aspect  of  the  Fracture.    This  aspect  comprehends  the  lustre 
which  is  called  the  internal  lustre,  the  kind  of  fracture, 
and  shape  of  the  fragments. — The  internal  lustre  is  dis- 
tinguished like  the  external. — As  to  the  kind  of  fracture, 
it  is  compact  when  all  the  parts  of  the  surface  are  conti- 
nuous ;  fibrous  when  the  surface  has  marks  of  a  fibrous 
nature  ;  radiated  when  the  fibres  are  flattish  ;  and  foliated 
when  the  mineral  appears  composed  of  thin  plates. — The 
compact  fracture  is  splintery  when  on  the  otherwise  even 
surface  scaly  parts  are  visible ;  even  when  free  from  all 
perceptible  inequalities ;  conchoidal  when  it  has  sqpall 
roundish  elevations ;  uneven  when  it  has  many  small  in- 
equalities, which,  according  to  their  magnitude,  are  called 
coarse,  small,  or  fine;  earthy  when  the  surface  of  the 
fracture  resembles  dried  earth ;  hackly  when  it  has  many 
minute  but  sharp  points,  that  are  sensible  to  the  touch 
more  than  to  the  eye. — The  fibrous  firacturehas  its  fibres 
straight  or  curved,  disposed  in  parallel  lines,  diverging 
from  each  other,  or  interwoven. — The  foliated  fracture 
has  plates  of  different  sizesj  that  are  perfect  or  imper- 
fect, straight,  or  variously  curved. — The  radiated  frac- 
ture is  distinguished  by  its  strice,  or  channels. — The  cli- 
vage,  or  direction  of  the  plates,  may  be  simple,  double, 
triple,  &c. — The  shape  of  the fragments  is  either  regular 
or  irregular.    Regular  fragments  are  such  as  have  a  geo- 
metrical form,  as  the  cubic,  rhomboidal,  trapezoidal,  te- 
trahedral,   octahedral,  dodecahedral.     Irregular  frag- 
ments have  no  geometrical  form,  and  are  called  wedge- 
shaped,  splintery,  tabular,  or  indeterminate. 
Aspect  of  the  distinct  concretions.    Distinct  concretions  are 
distinct  masses,  of  which  certain  minerals  are  composed, 
which  may  be  separated  from  each  other  without  break- 
ing through  the  solid  part  of  the  mineral.    These  con- 
cretions may  be  considered,  as  to  their  shape,  their 
surface,  and  their  lustre.    The  shape  is  either  granular, 


angular,  lamellar,  or  columnar.    The  surface  is  smooth, 
rough,  streaked,  &c.    The  lustre  is  distinguished,  as  in 
the  other  cases. 
Hardness.    Minerals  are  distinguished  in  this  respect  into 
hard,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  knife  ;  extremely  hard, 
when  they  do  not  yield  to  the  file ;  semihard,  when  they 
yield  with  difficulty  to  the  knife;  and  soft,  when  they 
yield  easily  to  the  knife,  but  not  to  the  nail. 
Tenacity.    In  respect  to  tenacity,  minerals  are  brittle  when 
on  being  cut  with  a  knife  the  particles  fly  asunder  with  a 
noise  ;  sectilc  when  they  admit  of  being  cut  with  a  knife 
without  splitting  or  cracking ;  ductile  when  the  mineral 
may  be  drawn  into  wires. 
Frangibility.    Minerals  admit  of  five  degrees  of  frangi- 
bility  ;  namely,  very  tough,  tough,  moderately  tough,  fra- 
gile, and  very  fragile. 
Flexibility.   Some  minerals  are  simplj'  fiexihle,  others  elastic, 
and  others  inflexible,  which  break  when  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  is  changed. 
Adhesion  to  the  Tongue.    This  property  in  minerals  varies 
in  the  degrees  of  strong,  rather  strong,  iveak,  and  very 
wealc.    Some  admit  of  no  adhesion. 
Sound.    As  to  the  sounds  which  minerals  emit,  they  may 

be  distinguished  into  ringing,  grating,  creaking,  &c. 
The  above-mentioned  properties  are  all  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  external  characters,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  by 
which  some  minerals  are  known. 
Physical  Characters.    The  most  common  and  obvious  of 
the  physical  characters  is  the  electrical  property  which 
some  minerals  possess.    Some  minerals  become  electric 
when  heated,  others  when  rubbed.    The  electricity  thus 
excited  is  in  some  positive  or  vitreous ;  in  others  it  is  ne- 
gative or  resinous.    The  magnetic  property  of  some  mi- 
nerals, particularly  of  the  iron  ores,  is  well  known,  as 
also  the  phosphorescent  property  of  others,  particularly 
the  varieties  of  the  blende.    To  the  Lemnian  earth,  and 
other  boles,  belongs  the  peculiar  property  of  making  a 
crackling  noise  when  split  and  thrown  into  water ;  and 
other  minerals  have  particular  properties  by  which  they 
might  be  sufficiently  distinguished. 
Chemical  Characters.    By  chemical  experiments  the  nature 
of  many  mineral  substances  may  be  easily  and  quickly 
ascertained.    The  fusibility  of  many  minerals  is  deter- 
mined by  the  blowpipe.    The  effervescing  property  of 
some  bodies  is  determined  by  means  of  acids,  particularly 
nitrous  acid.    Ammonia,  or  the  volatile  alkali,  dissolves 
copper,  and  assumes  a  blue  colour;  acetic  acid  is  em- 
ployed as  a  test  of  lead,  by  its  communicating  to  the 
acid  a  sweetish  taste.    In  this  manner  discriminating  cha- 
racters are  derived  from  the  chemical  properties  of  mi- 
nerals, which  may  answer  the  purpose  of  classification  in 
many  cases  full  as  well  as  the  external  characters. 
MINE'RVAL  {Ant.)  or  minervale  munus,  a  gratuitous  pre- 
sent made  by  boys  to  their  masters  just  before  thefeast  called 
Quinquatria,  or  the  feast  of  Minerva.    It  was  so  called  be- 
cause Minerva  presided  over  the  arts.    Tertull.  de  Idolol. 
c.  10;  Hieron.  in  Epist.  ad  Ephes.;  Gyrald.  Syntag.  Dear. 
ll,p.  3f38. 
MINER  V  ALT  A  [Aiit.)  vide  Quinquatria. 
MI'NIATURE  (Paint.)  a  drawing  of  pictures  in  a  very 
small  compass ;  particularly  portraits. 

MrNIM  (Mus.)  a  measure  of  time  marked  thus,  p  J,  which 
is  equal  to  two  crotchets,  or  half  a  semibreve.  f 

Minim  Friars  {Ecc.)  an  order  of  Franciscan  monks  founded  in 
1743. 

MI'NIMA  (Algeb.)  vide  Maxima. 

Minima  Naluralia  {Phil.)  particles,  or  little  parts  of  mat- 
ters, otherwise  called  atoms. 


MIN 


MIS 


MI'NIMENTS  (Laio)  writings,  or  evidences  whereby  a 
{)erson  is  able  to  defend  his  title  to  his  estate. 

MI'NION  (Gunn.)  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the  bore  of  which 
was      inches  diameter. 

Minion  (Print.)  a  sort  of  type  or  size  next  below  the  brevier. 

MI'NISTER  of  State  (Polit.)  one  who  acts  not  by  an  autho- 
rity of  his  own,  but  by  a  delegated  authority  from  the  king. 

Minister  of  the  Gospel  (Ecc.)  a  clergyman,  whose  office  is 
to  attend  the  service  of  God. 

MINI'STREL  (Poet.)  vide  Minstrel. 

MI'NIVER  (Zool.)  a  white  fur,  procured  from  the  belly  of 
the  Siberian  squirrel. 

MI'NIUM  (Chem.)  or  Red  Lead,  a  deutoxide  of  lead,  ob- 
tained by  exposing  this  metal,  or  its  protoxide,  to  heat, 
with  a  large  surface,  and  a  free  access  of  air,  till  it  be 
converted  to  a  red  oxide.  It  is  an  impure  substance,  con- 
taining sulphate  of  lead,  muriate  of  lead,  with  an  excess 
of  base,  oxide  of  copper,  silex,  and  a  portion  of  the  yellow 
oxide. 

MI'NNIKINS  (Mech)  pins  of  the  very  smallest  size. 
MI'NNING  Days  (Ecc.)  anniversary  feasts  on  which  the 

souls  of  the  deceased  were  had  in  special  remembrance. 
MINNINGS  of  a  Disease  (Med.)  the  symptoms  with  which 

it  is  preceded, 

MI'NOR  (Law)  one  in  non-age,  or  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  particularly  applied  to  an  heir,  male  or  female. 
Minor  (Mus.)  vide  Major  or  Music. 
Minor  (Log.)  vide  Major  or  Logic. 

MI'NORS  (Ecc.)  the  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  so 
called  by  the  rules  of  their  order. 

MINO'RITY  (Latv)  a  state  of  nonage,  or  being  under  age. 

Minority  (Polit.)  the  smaller  party  of  those  who  give 
their  votes  on  any  particular  questions,  applied  particularly 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
the  opposition  party  are  mostly  in  the  minority. 

MINO'VERY  (Law)  or  manovery,  a  certain  trespass  commit- 
ted by  a  man's  handy  work  in  the  forest,  as  an  engine  to 

.   catch  deer. 

MI'NOW  (Ich.)  a  small  fish  of  the  Carp  kind,  the  Cyprinus 
phoxinus  of  Linnaeus. 

MI'NSTREL  (Mus.)  a  player  on  any  musical  instrument;  a 
term  applied  particularly  to  the  musicians  in  former  times 
who  went  about  to  the  houses  of  the  great. 

MINT  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Mentha  of  Linnaeus. 

Mint  (Law)  the  place  where  the  King's  money  is  coined. 
The  officers  belonging  to  the  mint  are  the  following  : 
1.  The  Warden,  who  is  the  chief,  and  receives  the  silver 
and  bullion  from  the  goldsmiths  to  be  coined.  2.  The 
Master- Worker,  who  receives  the  silver  from  the  warden 
and  delivers  it  out  to  the  moniers.  3.  The  Comptroller, 
who  sees  that  the  money  is  made  to  the  just  assize.  4.  The 
Master  of  the  Assay,  who  weighs  the  silver,  and  sees  that  it 
is  according  to  the  standard.  5.  The  Auditor,  who  takes  ac- 
count of  the  silver  before  it  is  coined.  6.  The  Surveyor  of 
the  Melting,  who  is  to  see  the  silver  cast  out.  7.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Irons,  who  sees  that  the  irons  be  fit  for  working. 
8.  The  Graver,  who  cuts  the  dies.  9.  The  Melters, 
who  melt  the  bullion.  10.  The  Blanchers,  who  cleanse 
and  anneal  the  money.  11.  The  Moniers,  some  of  whom 
sliear  the  money,  others  beat  it  broad,  &c.  12.  The  Pro- 
vost, who  provides  and  overlooks  the  moniers. 

Mint,  a  pretended  privileged  place  in  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark. 

MINUA'RTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal,  perianth  five-leaved  Cor. 

none. — St  am.  filaments  three;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 

germ  three-cornered;  styles  three;  stigmas  thickish. — 

Per.  capsule  oblong ;  seeds  some. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Minuartia  di- 

chotoma  campestris  et  montana.  I 


MINUET  (Mus.)  a  graceful  kind  of  dance,  consisting  of  a 
coupee,  a  high  step,  and  a  balance.  The  melody  of  this 
dance  consists  of  two  strains,  which,  from  their  being  re- 
peated, are  called  reprizes. 

MINUS  (Algeb.)  vide  Algebra  and  Characters. 

MINU'TA  (Med.)  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  with  a  syn- 
cope. 

MINU'TE  (Law)  the  same  as  small,  as  Minute  Tithes  for 
small  tithes. 

MI'NUTE  (Chron.)  a  small  portion  of  time,  the  sixtieth  part 
of  an  hour. 

Minute  (Math.)  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree,  marked 
thus  ('). 

MI'NUTES  (Law)  the  first  draughts  of  writings ;  also  the 
abstract  of  a  judge's  sentence,  or  short  notes  of  any  thing. 

MINX  (Zool)  an  animal  of  the  Otter  kind,  which  is  of  a  deep 
chesnut  colour. 

MI'QUELETS  (Polil.)  banditti  that  infest  the  Pyrenean 
mountains. 

MIRA'BILI  ajfinis  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Basella  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MIRA'BILIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  pe- 
tals one. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  turbinate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  dotted. — Per. 
none  ;  seeds  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Mirahilis 
jalapa,  seu  So^aK?m,  Common  Marvel  of  Peru. — Mirahilis 
longifiora,  seu  ^feoj/a/Z,  Sweet-scented  Marvel  of  Peru. — 
Mirahilis  dichotoma.  Forked  Marvel  of  Peru,  &c.  Clus. 
Hist. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.  ;  Rait  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
MIROI'R  (Cooh.)  eggs  dressed  au  miroir,  i.  e.  broken  into 

a  plate  full  of  gravy,  and  afterwards  salamandered  with  a 

red  hot  iron. 

MI'ROTON  (CooJc.')  a  sort  of  farce  made  of  veal,  bacon,  &c. 
MI'RROR  (Opt.)  a  looking  glass,  or  the  surface  of  an  opaque 

body  polished  and  fitted  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light  that  fall 

upon  it. 

Mirror  Stone  (Min.)  a  stone  in  Muscovy  which  has  the 
property  of  reflecting  images. 

MI'SA  (Law)  a  compact  or  agreement,  a  form  of  peace. 

MISADVE'NTURE  (Law)  a  sort  of  homicide  which  is 
committed  against  the  mind  of  the  killer,  partly  by  negli- 
gence and  partly  by  chance.  Britton.  c.  7  ;  Staundfort. 
Plac.  Cor.  1.  1,  c.  8. 

MISCA'RRIAGE  (Med.)  vide  Abortion. 

MI'SCHIEF  (Laiv)  damage  or  injury  done  to  the  property 
of  another,  not  for  purposes  of  gain,  but  with  a  malicious 
intent. 

MISCO'GNISANT  (Law)  ignorant,  not  knowing. 

MISDEMEA'NOR  (Law)  an  offence,  or  a  violation  of  pub- 
lie  law,  which  is  less  than  felony. — High  Misdemeanor,  a 
ci'ime  of  a  heinous  nature  next  to  high-treason. 

MISE  (Law)  the  same  as  messuage. — Mise-Money,  money 
given  bj  way  of  composition  or  agreement.  Stat.  37  Ed.  3, 
c.  16  ;  1  Inst.  294^. 

MISE'LLI  (Archceol.)  leprous  persons. 

MISERE'RE  (Mus.)  i.e.  have  mercy ;  a  title  given  to  the 
51st  psalm,  usually  called  the  Psalm  of  Mercy,  and  com- 
monly presented  by  the  ordinary  to  such  malefactors  as 
had  the  benefit  of  clergy  allowed  them. 

Miserere  Mei  (Med.)  violent  cholicky  pains  calculated  to 
excite  compassion  in  the  bystander. 

MISERICO'RDIA  (Laiv)  1.  An  arbitrary  or  discretionary 
amerciament.  2.  A  privilege  to  be  quit,  and  discharged 
of  all  manner  of  amerciaments  that  a  man  may  fall  into,  in 
the  forest.  Crompt.  Jur.  196. — Misericordia  in  cibis  et 
potu,  any  portion  of  victuals  which  is  given  gratis  to  reli- 
gious persons  above  their  ordinary  allowance. — Miseri' 
2  F  2 
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cordia  ren;ularis,  such  overcommons  as  upon  certain  extra- 

.  orcUnarj?  da3^s  were  made  in  some  convents. — Misericonlia 

.  communis,  a.  fine  set  upon  a  whole  county  or  hundred.  Mou. 
Anal.  torn.  14'9. 967 • — Misericordia  modemta,  vide  Moderata . 

MI'SES  (LrtU')  the  profits  of  lands,  taxes,  tollages,  &c. 

MISEVENI'RE  {Laxv)  to  succeed  ill. 

MISFEA'IIANCE  {Laiv)  misdeeds  or  trespasses. 

MISNO'MER  {Law)  the  miscalling  a  person  or  thing ;  the 
giving  him  a  wrong  name. 

MISOCHY'MIST  {Chcm.)  from  ^-f«r£^>,  to  hate;  one  who 
professes  a  dislike  to  the  chemists  or  the  science  of  che- 
mistry. 

MISPI'CKEL  (Min.)  a  white  granulated  iron  ore,  which  is 
an  alloy  of  iron  with  arsenic. 

MISPLEA'DING  {Law)  a  defective  kind  of  pleading  in 
which  something  essential  is  omitted. 

MISPRI'SION  {Law)  a  neglect  or  ovei'sight,  as  Misprision  of 
treason,  which  is  the  neglect  to  reveal  treason. — Misprision 
of  felony,  the  neglect  to  reveal  a  felony.  Misprision  is 
eith-er  negative  ov  positive. — The  Negative  misprisions  con- 
sist in  the  simple  omission,  without  any  assent  to  the  act, 
or  taking  any  part  in  it. — Positive  Misprisions  are  otherwise 
denominated  Contempts  or  High-misdemeanors,  of  which 
the  first  and  principal  is  the  mal-administration  of  officers 
in  high  places  of  trust. 

MISPlECI'TAL  {Law)  the  misrecital  of  deeds  and  convey- 
ances, which  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  a  deed  and  sometimes 
not. 

MISR'ULE,  blaster  of  {Sport.)  the  chief  among  revellers, 

the  manager  of  a  revelling  club. 
MI'SSAL  {Ecc.)  a  book  containing  the  ceremonies  of  the 

Popish  Mass. 

MI'SSELTOE  {Bot.)  the  Viscum  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

MI'SSEN  {Mar.)  vide  Mizen. 

MISSI-DOMl'NICI  {Polit.)  in  French  Juges  des  Exempts, 
certain  commissioners  appointed  under  Louis  the  Great  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  dukes  and  counts,  and  report 
accordingly. 

MI'SSILE  {Mil.)  the  name  of  any  weapon  which  is  thrown 
or  discharged  from  a  machine,  as  stones  from  a  sling,  ar- 
rows, darts,  &c. 

Missile  {Her.)  a  mixture  of  several  colours  together. 

MI'SSIO  {Ant.)  a  discharge  from  military  duty  after  twenty 
years'  service,  which  was  distinguished  from  the  Exaucto- 
ratio,  or  a  discharge  after  seventeen  years,  which  was  only 
a  partial  discharge  from  the  daily  duties  of  the  service. 
Tac.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  70;  Siteton.  in  August,  c.  Tertull. 
de  Com.  Mil.  c.  1  ;  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sev.  c.  52. 

MI'SSION ARIES  {Ecc.)  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
Christian  Priests  who  are  sent  to  pagan  nations  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity. 

MI'SSUS  {A)if.)  the  matches  in  horse  or  chariot  races  at  the 
Circensian  Games.  Suet,  in  Claud.  1.  21  ;  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Georg.  1.  3,  v.  18. 

MI'S-TRIAL  {Law)  an  erroneous  or  false  trial. 

MISTU'RA  {Med.)  a  mixture,  as  Mistura  Ammoniaca,  &c. 
a.  mixture  of  Ammoniacum,  &c.  It  is  abbreviated  into 
mist,  in  prescriptions. 

MI'SY  {Min.)  a  mineral,  or  rather  an  efflorescence  of  the 
Chalcites  of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  a  sort  of  vitriol,  made 
by  burning  the  stone,  called  Cadmia,  with  the  v/ood  of 

Fine-trees. 
TCHE'LIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Teirandria, 
;  Order  1  ISlonogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianths  two. — Cor.  petals  one. 
— Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germs 
twin;  style  filiform;  stigmas  four.  —  Prr.  berry  two- 
parted  ;  seeds  four. 
Specicr..    The  single  species,  the  Mitchella  r opens,  Chamce- 
daplincc,  Sonicera,  Syringn,  seu  Baccifera,  is  a  peren- 
nial, and  native  of  Carolina. 


MITE  (Ent.)  an  insect  that  breeds  in  cheese  and  meal,  the 
Acariis  siro  or  domesticus  of  Linnaeus. — Itch-Mite,  the 
Acarus  exulcerans,  that  Infests  the  hands  and  joints  of  per- 
sons infected  with  the  Itch. 

Mite  {Com.)  a  coin  equal  to  about  the  third  part  of  our 
farthing;  also  a  weight  equal  to  about  the  14th  part  of  a 
grain. 

MITE'LLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  2  D/gynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — St  AM.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  bifid  ;  styles  scarce  any  ;  stigmas  blunt.— Per.  cap- 
sule ovate  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Mitclla  di- 
phylla,  seu  Cortusa,  Two-leaved  MItella,  native  of  North 
America. — Mitclla  nuda.  Naked  Mitella,  a  native  of 
Asia,  &c. 

MITE'LLA  {Surg.)  a  scarf  for  suspending  the  arm  when  it 

is  wounded,  or  hurt. 
MI'THRIDATE  {Bot.)  or  Common  mustard,  the  Thlaspi 
campestre  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. — Mithridate  Mustard, 
the  Thlaspi  arven.se  of  Linnaeus. — Bastard  Mithridate  Mus- 
tard, the  Biscutella. 
MITHRIDATE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
poisons,  Class  1  Monandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  common. — Cor.  none. — Stam, 
filament  one ;  anther  erect. — Pist.  germ  inferior ;  style 
shorter  than  the  stamen;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the — Mithridatea 
quadrifida,  Tambourissa,  l\imboid,  seu  Amhora. 

MI'TRA  {Ant.)  yjlrf-zi,  among  the  Greeks  a  plate  of  brass 
lined  with  wool,  and  worn  next  to  the  skin  under  the  coat. 
Horn.  LI.  \.  4,  et  Eustath.  in  LI.  p.  345,  2. 

Mitra,  a  covering  for  the  head  of  females  among  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Virg.  jEn.  1.  4,  v.  216. 

Meonid.  mentum  mitra,  crihemque  madentem 
iSubniius. 

It  was  adorned  with  labels  hanging  down.  Cic.  de  Arusp. 
resp.  c.  21  ;  Ovid.  Herod.  1.  9,  v.  63  ;  Propert.  1.  4,  el.  2 ; 
Val.  Flac.  1.  2,  v.  271 ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  .iw.  1.  4,  v.  216. 
MI'TRAL  Valves  {Anat.)  the  valves  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a  mi- 
tre. 

MI'TRE  {Carp.)  the  workmen's  term  for  an  angle  that  is 
just  45  degrees,  or  half  a  right  angle. 

Mitre  {Her.)  a  round  cap  formerly  worn  by  bishops,  pointed 

and  divided  at  the  top,  fi-oni  which  hung  two  ■  -   

pendants   fringed   at   both  ends.     It  now  | 
forms  a  part  of  the  arms  of  the  sees  of  Car-  | — — | 
lisle,  Chester,  and  Norwich.    The  arms  be-  ig^^S^i 
longing  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  are  as  In  [ 
the  annexed  figure,  "  Field  argent  on  a  cross  Sa— ^p3*^ 
sable,  a  mitre  with  labels  or."    Those  of  Nor- 
wich  and  Chester  have  three  mitres. 

MI'TRED  {Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  such  abbots  as  obtained  the 
privilege  of  v/earing  a  mitre. 

MFTREOLA  {Bot.)  the  Ophiorhiza  mitreola  of  Linnsus. 

MI'TTA  {Archceol.)  an  ancient  measure  of  ten  bushels. 

MITTE'NDO  mannscriptum  Pedis  finis  {Laxv)  a  judicial 
writ  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  chamberlain  of  tiie  Ex- 
chequer, to  search  and  transmit  the  foot  of  a  fine  from  the 
Exchequer  to  the  Common  Pleas.    Reg.  Orig.  14. 

MI'TTENS  {Cus.)  a  sort  of  gloves  without  fingers. 

MI'TTIGAL  {Com.)  a  weight  at  Surat  for  silk,  equal  to 
about  2  drams. 

:MI'TTIMUS  {Laiv)  i.  e.  we  send ;  a  warrant  from  a  justice 
of  peace  for  sending  an  ofiender  to  prison  ;  a  writ  by  which 
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records  are  transferred  from  one  court  to  another,  2  Inst, 
590. 

MI'TTERE  a  large  (Law)  to  set  at  large,  or  at  liberty. 
MFVA  (Med.)  the  flesh  or  pulp  of  a  quince  boiled  up  with 

sugar  into  a  thick  consistence,  or  a  medicine  not  unlike  a 

thick  syrup. 

MI'XEN  (Husband.)  a  dunghill,  or  heap  of  dung. 

MIXT  Bodi/  (Cheiii.)  a  body  not  niixt  or  compounded  by 
art,  but  by  nature,  such  as  minerals,  vegetables,  &c. 

MixT  Mathematics  (Math.)  vide  Mathematics. 

JMixT  Angle  (Geom.)  an  angle  which  is  formed  by  one  right 
line  and  one  that  is  curved. — Mixed  Figure,  any  figure 
bounded  hy  lines  partly  right  and  partly  curved. 

MiXT  Number  (Arith.)  one  that  is  pai'tly  an  integer,  and 
partly  a  fraction,  as  3  ^. — Mixt  Ratio,  or  Proportion,  is 
when  the  sum  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent  is  com- 
pared with  the  difference  of  the  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent. 

Mixt  Action  (Law)  an  action  which  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  real  and  personal  action. — Mixt  or  Compound  Lar- 
ceny, an  offence  which  has  all  the  properties  of  simple  lar- 
ceny, but  is  accompanied  with  certain  aggravations,  as  of 
taking  from  one's  house  or  person. — Mixt  Tithes,  tithes 
of  butter,  cheese,  the  young  of  cattle,  &c. 

MI'XTUM  {A7~cJiceol.)  a  breakfast,  or  a  certain  quantity  of 
bread  and  wine. 

MIXTURE  (Med.)  Mistura  ;  a  medicinal  preparation  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  ingredients. 

Mixture  (Chem.)  is  distinguished  from  Solution,  inasmuch 
as  the  aggregate  particles  may  again  be  separated  by  a 
mechanical  process,  which  is  not  possible  in  case  of  a  so- 
lution. 

MIZEN  {Mar.)  the  aftermost  or  hindmost  of  the  fixed  sails 
of  a  ship,  extended  sometimes  by  a  gaff,  and  sometimes 
by  a  yard,  which  crosses  the  mast  obliquely. — Mizen- 
Mast,  the  mast  which  supports  all  the  after-sails. 

MNA'SIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cok.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  six  ;  anthers  long. — Pist.  germ 
three-lobed;  stylelong;  stigmas  three. — Per.  none;  seeds 
none. 

Species.    The  single  species,  the  Mnasium  paludosum,  seu 
Rapatea,  is  a  perennial. 
MNEMO'NICS  (Lit.)  precepts,  rules,  and  common  places, 

to  help  the  memory.  - 
MNEMOSI'LLA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hypecoum  of  Lin- 

naeusi 

MNIA'KUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monmdria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
—Stam.  filament  one ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
inferior ;  styles  two ;  stigma  simple.— Per.  none ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Mniarmn  bifloriim,  na- 
tive of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

MNPUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses. 

MOACKS  (Husband.)  a  mashing  in  brewing  beer. 

MOAT  (Fort.)  a  ditch  that  surrounds  a  fortified  place. 

MO'BILE  (Astron.)  or  Primum  Mobile,  the  9th  heaven  m- 
sphere,  which  was  conceived  by  the  ancient  astronomers 
to  be  the  first-mover  of  all  the  lower  spheres  which  it  car- 
ried about  with  itself  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  ap- 
parent diurnal  revolution  of  the  heavens  is  now  accounted 
for  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  such  Primum  mobile. 

MOBI'LITY  (Meek.)  an  aptitude  or  facility  to  be  moved. 

MO'CHLIA  (Med.)  from  y^oyj.u'. ;  a  reduction  of  the  bones 
from  an  unnatural  to  a  natural  situation. 

MO'CHLICA  (I\Ied.)  from  f^.oy^Mua;  to  move;  drastic  or 
violent  purges. 
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MOCK  ADO'ES  (Com.)  stuffs  made  in  England  and  other 
countries.    Stat.  23  Eliz.  c.  9. 

MO'CKING-BIRD  (Orn.)  a  species  of  thrush  in  Americn, 
the  Ticrdus  polyglottus  of  Lirmseus,  which  has  a  delight- 
fully musical  note.  It  has  also  the  singular  faculty  of 
imitating  the  notes  of  some  birds,  so  that  it  can  allure  others 
to  itself,  by  imitating  the  notes  of  their  several  kinds,  or 
frighten  them  away  by  imitating  the  screams  of  birds  of  prey. 

MODE  (Log.)  the  form  of  a  syllogism  in  respect  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  propositions.  The  modes  are  the 
several  divisions  of  the  figure,    [vide  Logicr\ 

Mode  (Gram.)  viAe  Mood. 

Mode  (Mus.)  a  regular  disposition  of  the  tune  in  relation  to 
certain  principal  sounds,  which  are  called  the  essential 
chords  of  the  base.  The  modes  of  the  ancients  were 
characterized  by  a  particular  sentiment  which  they  were 
calculated  to  excite,  and  were  distinguished  from  the 
name  of  the  country  where  they  were  first  used,  into 
Lydian,  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Ionian,  MoWan,  &c.  The 
Dorian  was  the  gravest  mode,  the  Lydian  the  acutest,  and 
the  Phrygian  held  the  middle  place.  The  Ionian  was  be- 
tween the  Dorian  and  Phrygian,  the  /Eolian  between  the 
Lydian  and  Phrygian.  The  modes  of  the  moderns  are 
founded  only  on  their  harmonic  system ;  the  essential,  or 
fundamental  chords  to  which  are  three  in  number,  namely, 
1.  The  tonic,  which  is  the  fundamental  chord  of  the  tune, 
and  the  mode.  2.  The  dominant  to  the  fifth  of  the  tonic. 
3.  The  mediant,  which  properly  constitutes  the  mode,  being 
the  third  to  the  tonic.  This  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts, 
namely,  the  major  and  the  minor.  When  the  mediant  forms  a 
third  major  with  the  tonic,  the  mode  is  major ;  but  when  the 
third  is  minor,  the  mode  is  denominated  minor,  [vide  Music"^ 

MODE'CCiE  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Convolvidus  of  Linnseus. 

MO'DEL  (Mech.)  in  French  modelle,  in  Italian  modello,  in 
Latin  modulus  ;  an  original  pattern^  or  the  shape  or  design 
of  any  thing  in  miniature. 

MODER  (Mech.)  the  matrix,  or  principal  place  of  an  astro- 
labe, into  which  the  other  parts  are  fixed. 

MODERA'TA  Misericordia  (Law)  a  writ  for  the  abating 
an  immoderate  amerciament  in  any  court  not  of  record. 
F.  N.  B.  76  ;  New  Nat.  Brev.  167. 

MODERATOR  (Lit.)  an  umpire  at  the  disputations  car- 
ried on  by  students  at  a  university. 

MO'DERN  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  the  astronomy  which 
takes  its  rise  from  Copernicus. 

Modern  (Archit.)  an  epithet  for  the  style  of  building  now 
used  in  Italy. 

Modern  (Numis.)  an  epithet  for  medals  which  have  been 
struck  within  the  last  300  years. 

MODIFICATION  (Laiv)  a  term  used  in  Scotland  for  as- 
certaining, by  the  commission  of  teinds,  the  amount  of  the 
stipend  to  the  minister  of  the  parish. 

MODl'LLIONS  (Ai-chit.)  small  inverted  consoles  under  the 
sofiit,  or  bottom  of  the  drip,  which  seem  to  support  the 
larmier  in  the  Ionic,  Composite,  and  Corinthian  orders. 

MO'DIOLUS  (Ant.)  \.  A  bucket  for  drawing  water  out  of 
a  well.  Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  10,  &c. ;  Frontin.  de  Aquceduct. 
1.  1.  2.  The  stock  or  nave  of  a  cart-wheel  in  which  the 
spokes  were  fastened.    PUn.  1.  9,  c..3. 

Modiolus  (Anat.)  the  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the  ear,  which 
ascends  from  the  basis  of  the  cochlea  to  the  apex. 

Modiolus  (Surg.)  that  part  of  a  trepan  which  cuts  the 
bone  circularly.  It  is  distinguished  into  male  and  female, 
according  as  it  has  or  has  not  a  point  in  the  middle  to 
fix  it  the  better  in  its  operation.    Cels.  1.  S,  c.  3. 

MODI'RA-CANIRAM  (Bot.)  the  Strijchios  coluhrina  of 
Linnfeus. 

MO'DIUS  (Ant.)  1.  A  dry  measure,  the  third  of  an  amphora, 
equal  to  our  bushel.  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  1.  1,  c.  44 ;  Mart. 
1.  lOj  ep.  14;  Bud.  de  Asse.  1.5,  p.  546;  I^cetus  de  Rom. 
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and  Grcec.  Mens.  1.  3,  apud  Grcee.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom. 
torn.  11,  p.  16S0. — 2.  The  hole  in  a  ship  in  which  the  mast 
is  fixed.    Isid.  Orig.  1. 19,  c.  2. 

MoDius  Agri  {Archceol.)  a  quantity  of  ground  100  feet  long, 
and  as  many  broad.    Mon.  Angl.  torn.  3,  p.  100. 

MODO  et  Forma  (Law)  a  form  of  words  used  in  pleading, 
particularly  by  the  defendant  who  denies  having  done  the 
thing  laid  to  his  charge;  modo  et  forma  declarata,  i.e.  in 
manner  and  form  as  declared  by  the  plaintiff.  Kiich.  232; 
Co.  Lit.  281. 

MODULAR  Ratio  {Math)  v\Ae  Modidus. 

MODUL  A'TION  [Miis.)  signifies  properly  the  forming 
and  ordering  the  mode,  but  it  is  extended  in  its  ap- 
plication to  signify  the  art  of  managing  the  harmony, 
and  the  song,  in  a  succession  of  modes,  and  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

MO'DULE  (Archit.)  a  measure,  commonly  half  the  diameter 
of  the  pillar  at  the  lower  end  in  the  Tuscan  or  Doric  order; 
sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  whole  diameter. 

MO'DULUS  (Anf.)  a  measure,  or  allowance  of  water  drawn 
from  a  public  aqueduct  to  a  private  possession.  Frontin. 
de  Aqueduct.  1.  1. 

Modulus  (Math.)  a  terra  used  by  Cotes  to  denote  the  lo- 
garithm of  a  ratio,  which  he  calls  modular. 

MODUS  Decimandi  (Lavo)  is  when  either  land,  a  sum  of 
money,  or  yearly  pension,  is  given  to  the  parson,  &c.  by 
composition,  as  satisfaction  for  the  tithes  in  kind. 

MOEHRI'NGL\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Genetic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
four. — Stam.  Jilaments  eight ;  anthers  simple.  —  Pist. 
geryn  globular ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsule 
one-celled ;  seeds  man}^. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Moehringia  mucosa,  seu 
Alsine,  is  an*annual. 
INIOFE'TTE  (Chem.)  another  name  for  Nitrogen, 
MOGNIONS  (Mil.)  armour  for  the  shoulders. 
MO'GO  (Mil.)  an  Lidian  tomahawk. 

MO'HAIR  (Com.)  a  term  for  a  sort  of  stuff  made  at  Angora 
in  Turkey  of  the  hair  of  the  goat  which  inhabits  that  part. 

MOHUR  (Com.)  an  Lidian  name  for  a  gold  coin,  which 
generally  passes  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  rupees. 

MOI'DORE  (Co?H.)  a  Portugal  gold  coin  equal  in  value  to 
about  twenty-seven  shillings  sterling. 

MOILE  (Cook.)  a  dish  of  marrow  and  grated  bread. 

MOiLES  (Archceol.)  high-soled  shoes. 

MOINEAU  (Fort.)  a  little  flat  bastion  raised  in  the  middle 
of  aiy  overlong  curtin. 

MO'LA  (Ant.)  a  mill,  as — ISlola  aquaria,  a  water-mill. — Mola 
asinaria,  an  ass-mill,  or  mill  turned  by  asses  blind-folded. 
—  Mola  trusatilis,  or  manualis,  a  handmill  for  grinding 
corn.  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  c.  11 ;  Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  10;  Apid, 
Met.\.  9;  Cat^dl.  epig.  96,  v,  10 ;  Pallad.  ].  I,  c.  4^2;  Co- 
Inmel.  de  Re  Rust.  1.7,  c.  1.  2.  A  warlike  engine  for  cast- 
ing stones.  Ammian.  1.  20,  c.  11.  3.  Mola  salsa,  in  Greek 
b'a;),  or  bXcxpr/i,  the  meal  or  flour  of  parched  barley  mixed 
with  salt,  frankincence,  and  water,  which  was  sprinkled 
between  the  horns  of  the  victim  before  it  was  killed  in  sa- 
crifice. Horn.  II.  1.  1.  v.^^g;  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  2;  Plin. 
1.  31,  c.  7  ;  Schol.  in  Horn.  ;  Fest.  da  Verb.  Signif. 

MOLA  (Med.)  iji^um,  a  mole,  or  fleshy  mass,  which  grows 
preternaturaily  in  the  womb.    Aristot.  de  Gen.  Anim,  1.  4, 

.    c.  7  ;  Plin.  1.  7,  c.  15  ;  Phit.  de  PrcEcept.  Connub. 

Mola  (Anat.)  or  Mola  Patella,  the  whirlbone  on  the  top  of 
the  knee. 

MOLAR  Glands  (Anat.)  two  salival  glands  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth. 

MOLA'RES  (Anat.)  from  molaris,  a  grind-stone ;  the  grind- 
ers, or  double  teeth,  so  called  because  they  grind  the 
food,    [^vide  Teeth'] 


MOLA'SSES  (Chem.)  the  refuse  syrup  in  the  boiling  of 

sugar,    [jv'ide  Melasses~\ 
MOLD  (Mech.)  vide  Motdd. 

MOLDA'VICA  (Bot.)  the  Dvacocephalum  moldavica,  &c.  of 
Linnajus. 

MOLE  (Mar.)  or  Mole-Head,  a  long  pier,  or  artificial 
bulwark  of  masonry,extending  obliquely  across  the  entrance 
of  a  harbour.  Mole  is  also  the  name  of  the  haven  which 
is  formed  by  the  bulwark  above-mentioned. 

Mole  (Med.)  vide  Mola. 

Mole  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal,  the  Talpa  of  Linnaeus, 
which  lives  underground,  and  feeds  on  insects.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  smallness  of  its  eyes  (which  caused  the 
ancients  to  deny  it  the  power  of  seeing) ;  as  also  for  the 
quickness  of  its  hearing,  and  the  sleekness  of  its  skin, 
[vide  Talpa"] 

Mole  (Her.)  this  animal  is  sometimes  borne  in 
coats  of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  "  The 
field  is  argent,  a  fesse  between  three  moles, 
sable." 

MOLE'NDINUM  (Archceol.)  a  mill. 
MOLE'NDUM  (Archceol.)  corn  sent  to  a  mill, 
grist. 

MOLIN^'A  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cupania  of  Linnaeus. 

MOLI'NES  (Her.)  a  sort  of  cross  that  runs  round  both  ways 
at  all  the  extremities,  which,  in  the  book  of  St.  Albans,  is 
called  cru.v  molendinaria,  being  a  milrind  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  It  is  the  difference  of  the  eighth  son. 
[vide  Heraldry] 

MO'LINISTS  (Ecc.)  the  followers  of  one  Molina,  a  Jesuit, 
who  maintained  particular  opinions  on  the  subject  of  free- 
will and  grace,  which  were  opposed  by  the  Dominicans  in 
the  17th  century. 

MOLITU'UA  (Latv)  toll  paid  for  grinding  corn  in  a  mill; 
grist,  or  a  sack  of  corn  brought  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 

MO'LLE  (But.)  the  Schinus  molle  of  Linnaeus. 

MO'LLES  (Falcon.)  or  Kestrils,  a  kind  of  hawks. 

MO'LLIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Jonbricaria  of  Linnaeus. 

MO'LLINET  (Mech.)  a  small  mill. 

MO'LLITER  manus  imposuit  (Lavo)  i.  e.  he  gently  laid  his 
hands  upon  him  ;  a  plea  whereby  the  defendant  justifies  an 
assault. 

MOLLl'TIES  Ossium  (Med.)  a  diseased  state  of  the  bones, 

in  which  they  are  preternaturaily  soft. — Mollities  Unguium, 

a  preternatural  softness  of  the  nails. 
MOLLU'CCA  (Ent.)  a  crab  which  has  just  cast  off  its  old 

shell  and  taken  a  new  one  which  is  soft. 
MOLLU'GO  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 

Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor,  none. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  simple. — TiST.  germ 
ovate  ;  styles  three  ;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the— Mollugo  oppo- 
sitifolia,  seu  Alsine,  Opposite-leaved  Mollugo.  —  Mol- 
lugo triphylla.  Three-leaved  Mollugo,  &c. 

MOLLUSCA  (Ent.)  the  second  order  of  the  Class  Vermes 
in  the  Linnean  system,  comprehending  naked  simple  ani- 
mals, not  included  in  a  shell,  but  furnished  with  limbs. 
It  contains  the  following  genera ;  namely,  Limax,  the  Slug, 
or  Snail ;  Asterias,  Star-Fish  ;  Onchidium ;  Echinus,  Sea- 
Urchin;  Laplisia,  Sea-Hare;  Sepia,  Cuttle-Fish;  Doris; 
Aphrodita;  Spio ;  Terebella ;  Amphitrite;  Nereis;  Nais; 
Ascidia  ;  Salpa  ;  Dagysa;  Actinia;  Mammaria ;  Tethys ; 
Pleratrachea  ;  Berr'is  ;  Holuthuria  ;  Lobaria  ;  Triton  ; 
LerncEa  ;  Scyllcea  ;  Clio  ;  Medusa  ;  Lucernaria. 

MOLLUSCUM  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Acer.    Plin.  1.  16,  c.  16. 

MO'LMAN  (Archceol.)  a  man  subject  to  do  service,  applied 
to  the  servants  of  a  monastery. 

MOLMU'TIN  Laws  (Law)  the  laws  of  Dunwallo  Molmu- 
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tius,  the  16th  King  of  the  Britains,  which  were  famous 

till  the  time  of  the  Conqueror. 
MOLNE'DA  (Archceol.)  a  mill-pool,  or  pond. 
MOLO'CHE  (Chem.)  a  leaden  pot,  through  which  mercury 

is  made  to  pass  in  the  fire. 
MO'LOCHINE  (Med.)  a  green  plaster. 
MOLOCHI'TES  {Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  greenish 

colour.    Pliii.  1.  37,  c.  8. 
MOLO'PES  {Med.)  fiua><aiti<iy  red  spots  in  malignant  and 

pestilential  fevers. 
MOLO'SSES  {Chem.)  vide  Molasses. 

MOLO'SSUS  {Poet.)  a  foot  consisting  of  three  long  syl- 
lables, as  venatrix.    hid.  Orig.  1.  1,  c.  16. 

MO'LTA  {Archceol.)  the  duty  or  toll  paid  to  the  lord  by  his 
tenants  for  grinding  at  his  mill. 

MO'LTEN  Grease  {Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses  consisting 
of  pituitous  humours  which  fall  on  the  intestines  of  a  horse. 

MOLU'CCA  {Bot.)  the  Mollucella  Icevis  of  Linnaeus. 

MOLUCE'LLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11>  Didy- 
namia.  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  petal 
one.  —  St  AM.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  simple. —  Pisx. 
germ  four-parted;  style  the  length  of  the  stamens;  stigma 
bifids. — Per.  none ;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Molu- 
cella  lavis,  seu  Melissa,  Smooth  Molucca-Baum. — Mo- 
lucella  spinosa,  Prickly  Molucca-Baum,  &c.  But  the  Mo- 
lucella  frutescens.  Shrubby  Molucca  Baum,  is  a  shrub. 
Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park,  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  T our n.  Inst. 
MO'LY  {Bot.)  fji'ioXv,  the  name  of  several  plants  mentioned 
by  Homer,  Theophrastus,  and  others.    The  word  is  de- 
rived from  a^o      iJituXuiiVy  i.  e.  mitigating  pains,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  a  sort  of  rue  in  Cappadocia,  and  another  plant  in 
Galatia,  &c.    Horn.  Odyss.  1.  10;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
1.  9,  c.  1.5;  Ovid.  Met.  1.  14;  Diosc.  1.  3,  c.  54;  Plin. 
1.21,  c.  31. 

M0LYBDi5L'NA  {Min.)  y.^oXuiiS'cttvct,  a  vein  of  lead  and  silver 

together.    Diosc.  1.  5,  c.  100  ;  Plin.  1.  34,  c.  18. 
MOLYBDiE'NITE  {Min.)   or  Molybdenite,  vide  Molyb- 

MOLYD/E'NUM  {Miji.)  Molybdenum. 

MOLY'BDATE  {Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination 

of  the  molybdic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  Molybdate 

of  antimony,  &c. 
MOLYBDE'NA  {Min.)  a  mineral  ore,  which  is  a  common 

sulphuret,  from  which  the  metal  called  Molybdenum  is 

obtained. 

MOLYBDE'NUM  {Min)  or  Molybdena,  a  metal  which 
exists  mineralized  by  sulphur  in  the  ore  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  ore  of  Molybdena.  This  ore  is  of  a  light 
lead-grey  colour ;  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  Plumbago, 
was  for  sometime  taken  as  a  variety  of  that  substance.  It 
is  composed  of  scaly  particles  cohering  together,  and 
nearly  infusible,  gradually  becoming  a  white  volatile  oxide. 
Specific  gravity  about  7"500. 

MOLY'BDIC  Acid  {Chem.)  a  white  oxide  formed  by  the 
combination  of  Molybdenum  with  oxygen,  which  has  the 
properties  of  an  acid. 

MOLYBDI'TIS  {Min.)  the  spume  or  foam  of  silver  obtained 
from  lead.    Plin.\.'6\  c.  6. 

MOLY'BDOMANCY  {Ant.)  ihoXxi^^o^hiMTiU,  a  sort  of  divi- 
nation which  consisted  in  watching  the  motions  of  melted 
lead. 

MOLY'BDOUS  Acid  {Chem.)  a  blue  oxide,  having  the  pro- 
perties of  an  acid  formed  by  the  combination  of  molyde- 
num  with  oxygen,  but  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  mo- 
lybdic acid. 

MO'MBIN  {Bot.)    vide  Monbin. 

MO'MENTS  {Math.)  such  indeterminate  and  inconstant 


parts  of  quantity  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
flux,  i.  e.  continually  increasing  or  decreasing.  These 
are  looked  upon  as  the  generative  principles  of  magni- 
tudes. 

MOME'NTUM  {Mech.)  the  same  thing  as  impetus,  or  the 

quantity  of  motion  In  a  moving  body. 
MOMI'SCUS  {Anat.)  that  part  of  the  teeth  which  is  nearest 

the  gums. 

MOMO'RDICA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  9  Syngenesia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — St  AU.  Jilaments  three;  antliers  bifid. — Pisx. 
germ  inferior ;  style  single  ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  pome 
dry ;  seeds  several. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Momordica  bal- 
samina,  seu  Balsamina,  Common  Momordica,  or  Balsam 
Apple. — Momordica  charantia,   Amara,  seu  Pandipavel, 
Hairy  Momordica. — Momordica  liiffa,  Cucumis,  seuPetoIa, 
Egyptian  Momordica,  &c.    Bauh.  Hist.;  BauJi.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
MOMO'TUS  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  Piece,  having 
a  bill  strong  and  slightly  curved ;  nostrils  feathered ;  tongue 
feathered  ;  tail  wedged  ;  foet  gressorial. 
Species.    Birds  of  this  tribe,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a 
blackbird,  inhabit  the  BrasIIs,  live  chiefly  alone  in  the 
forests,  feed  on  Insects  and  raw  flesh,  strike  violently 
with  their  bills,  and  have  a  weak,  harsh,  and  tremulous 
voice.    They  are  called  In  English  Motmot. 
MONA'CHIUM  {Archceol.)  a  monastery. 
MONADE'LPHIA  {Bot.)  from  the  Greek  fA.'om,  alone,  and 
a.hx<po^,  a  brother,  or  a  brotherhood  ;  the  name  of  the  six- 
teenth class  in  the  Linnean  system,  comprehending  those 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  cne  set  of 
united  stamens.    They  form  a  natural  class,  eniitled  co- 
lumnifercB.    It  contains  eight  orders,  namely,  Triandria, 
Pentandria,  Heptandria,  Octandria,  Dccandria,  Endecan- 
dria,  Dodecandria,  and  Polyandria  ;  under  which  are  in- 
cluded the  following   genera:    Tamarindus ;  Erodium, 
Stork's-BIll ;    Waltheria ;    Lerchea ;    Passijiora,  Passion 
Flower;  Hermannia  ;  Melochia  ;  Pelargonium;  Artonia  ; 
Geranium,  Crane's-BIll ;  Connarus  ;  Crinodendrum  ;  Brow- 
ncea ;    Helicteris,    Screw-Tree;    Acia ;    Pterospermum ; 
Dombeye;  JSomfiax,  Silk-Cotton  ;  Gossypium,  Cotton-Tree; 
Malva,  Mallow;  Hibiscus;   Althea,  Marsh-Mallow;  Ca- 
mellia,  Japan-Rose,  &c. 
MONA'DES  (Arith.)  from  the  Greek  /Aevaj,  the  same  as  digits, 
or  units. 

MONA'NDRIA  {Bot.)  from  the  Greek  ju-oVa?,  alone,  and  ^vijp, 
a  man ;  the  name  of  the  first  class  in  the  Linnean  system, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have  only  one  stamen  in 
an  hermaphrodite  flower.  It  contains  two  orders  ;  namelv, 
Monogynia  and  Digynia  ;  and  under  them  the  following 
genera:  Kaempferia  ;  Renealmia ;  Hellenia;  Hedychium  ; 
Curcuma;  Hornstedia;  Alpinia  ;  Amomum  ;  Camu  ;  Cos- 
tus ;  Maranta ;  Phrymum;  Thalia;  Myrosnia  ;  Lopezia  ; 
Philydrum  ;  Cucidlaria  ;  Qualea  ;  listeria  ;  Boerhaavia  ; 
Hippuris,  Mare's-Tall ;  Salicornia ;  PoUichia ;  Mithri' 
datea  ;  Chara  ;  Zostera  ;  Lacistema  ;  Chofispermum  ;  Cal- 
Utriche ;  Blitum  ;  Mniarum  ;  Cinna. 

MONA'RCHICALS  {Ecc.)  heretics  in  the  second  century 
who  acknowledged  but  one  person  in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and 
among  other  blasphemies  maintained  that  the  Father  was 
crucified.  Epiphan.  de  Hcsres.  c.  63 ;  August,  de  Hceres. 
c.  41 ;  Gregor.  Nyssen.  de  Orat.  1.  2. 

MO'NARCHY  {Polit.)  fj^ovafxlt,  from  fjijo^oi,  alone,  and  ufz-; 
government ;  the  form  of  government  wherein  the  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  a  single  person. 

MONA'RDA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Nic. 
Monarda,  Class  2  Diandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character,    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor,  un« 
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equal. — Stam.  filaments  two;  anthers  compressed. — 
PisT.  germ  four-cleft;  stijle  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Pek. 
none ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Monardafis- 
fidosa,  seu  Origanum,  Purple  Monarda. — Monarda  punc- 
tata, Spotted  Monarda. — Monarda  didyma,  Scarlet  Mo- 
narda, or  Oswego  Tea,  &c. 

Monarda  is  also  the  Ballota  disticha  of  Linnaeus. 

MONAS  (Arith.)  vide  Monades. 

MoNAS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order  In- 
fusoria,  which  is  a  worm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
very  simple  in  its  form,  much  resembling  a  point. 
MO'NBIN  (Bo;.)  the  Spondias  mijrobalanus  of  Linnseus. 


MONE'RES  {A7it.)  fA^oyHpue,  or  moneris,  a  galley  havin?  but 
one  oar  or  rower  in  a  seat. 

MONE'TA  {Ant.)  the  Roman  name  for  money,  or  coins,  was 
so  called,  because  the  Romans  kept  their  silver  money  in 
the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta ;  wherefore  Moneta  is  com- 
monly represented  on  medals  as  a  female  withapair  of  scales 
and  IS  symbolical  of  justice,  liberality,  &c.  The  coins  of 
the  ancients  which  fall  under  this  head  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  following  tables  of  Hebrew,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  coin,  compared  with  English  according  to  the 
computation  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  In  these  tables  ii  is  to  be 
observed  that  silver  is  reckoned  at  five  shillings,  and  gold 
four  pounds  the  ounce. 


1.  Jewish  Money  compared  with  the  English. 


Gerah 


10 

Bekah 

20 

<2 

Shekel  

1000 

100 

50 

Maneh  or  Mina  Hebraica  

60000  1  6000 

3000 

60  Talent  

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  gold  coins ; 

Solldus  Aureus  or  Sextula  , , 

Siclus  Am-ens  


2.  Grecian  and  English  Money  compared. 


Lepton 


7 

14 

2 

28 

4 

2 

.56 

8 

4 

2 

112 

16 

8 

4 

2 

224 

32 

16 

8 

4 

2 

336 

48 

'24 

12 

6 

3 

H 

672 

96 

48 

24 

12 

6 

3 

2 

1344. 

192 

96 

48 

24 

12 

6 

4 

2 

Tetradrachmon  Stater  . . . 

1680 

240 

120 

60 

30 

15 

71 

5 

2i 

\\    Pentadrachmon  . .  . . 

s.  d. 

0 

0 

l-i^ 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3-rs- 

5 

14 

Oi 

342 

3 

9 

0 

12 

04- 

1 

16 

6 

5475 

6 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

-7- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

04^ 

0 

0 

0 

1t'^ 

0 

0 

0 

2tV 

0 

0 

1 

l-t 

0 

0 

2 

2l 

0 

0 

5 

04- 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

Of  the  above  coins  the  Drachma,  Didrackmon,  Tetradrach- 
mon, or  Stater,  and  the  Pentadrachmon,  were  of  silver, 
the  others  generally  of  brass.  The  drachma  and  the 
Roman  denarius  are  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  equal, 
although  the  former  often  exceeded  in  weight.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  Grecian  gold  coins : 


Stater  aureus  weighing  two  Attic  Drachmae, 
and  worth  twenty-five  Attic  Drachmae  in 
silver  


£  s.  d. 


=  0  16  1| 


£  s. 
0  18 


=  1  12 


d. 
1 


Stater  Cyzicenus  exchanged  for  28  Attic 
Drachmae  

Stater  Alexandri  }  '''^^  same. 
Stater  Daricus,  worth,  according  to  Jose- 
ph us,  50  Attic  Drachmae  

Stater  Croesi,  of  the  same  value. 

The  computation  of  money  among  the  Greeks  was  by- 
Drachmae,  as  follows : 


.J  2 
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d. 


1  Drachma  

10  Drachmae  

100  Drachmse,  equal  to  a  Mina, , 

10  Minse   , 

60  Minse,  equal  to  a  Talent. .  . , 
10  Talents  , 

100  Talents  


0    6  S\ 
3    4  7 
32    5  10 
193  15  0 
1937  10  0 
19375    0  0 


The  following  is  the  value  of  the  mina  and  talent  of  other 
countries  in  Attic  Drachmse. 

Attic  DrachrruE. 

Mina  Syra   =  25 

Ptolemaica   =  33^- 

Antiochica   =  100 

Euboica    =  100 

Babylonica   =  116 

Attica  major    =  133l 

.Tyria   =  1334- 

^ginaea   =  166-i- 

Ehodia   =  I664 

Attic  Mina. 

Talentum  Syrum   =  15 

Ptolemaicum   =  20 

Antiochicum   =  60 

Euboicum    =  60 

Babylonicum   =  70 

Atticum  majus    =  80 

Tyrium   =  80 

^ginseum   =  100 

Rhodium   =  100 

^gyptium   =  80 


3.  Roman  and  English  Money. 


10 


20 


40 


10 


20 


10  I  4 


f  Quinarius 
^Victoriatus 


s. 

0 

d. 
0 

n  ?  ?  5 

0 

0 

1  1  ' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3^ 

0 

3 

3i 

0 

7 

3 

The  Denarius,  Victoriatus,  Sestertius,  and  sometimes  the 
As,  were  of  silver,  the  others  were  of  brass.  The  triens, 
sextans,  uncia,  sextula,  and  dupondius,  were  some- 
times coined  of  brass.  The.  value  of  the  Roman  pondo 
is  supposed  to  have  been  equal  to  an  Attic  mina,  or 
3/.  4^.  Id.  and  consisted  of  100  or  96  Denarii.  When- 
ever the  word  pondo  is  joined  with  numbers,  it  signifies 
the  same  as  Libra  ;  but  when  it  is  used  with  other  words, 
it  has  the  sense  of  5-«fj«/I)  or  oAxii,  in  Greek,  and  pondus,  a 
weight,  among  the  Latins.  The  Libi-a  answered  to  the 
Mina  of  the  Greeks.  The  As  is  often  expressed  by  an 
L.  for  libra,  because  it  was  one  pound  weight ;  and  the 
Sestertius,  because  it  was  equivalent  to  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  brass,  is  mostly  denoted  by  H  S.  or  L.L.S. 
The  Denarius,  which  was  the  chief  silver  coin  at  Rome, 
was  So  called  because  it  contained  denos  ceris,  i.  e.  ten 
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asses.  The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  aureus,  which . 
weighed  double  the  denarius,  and  was 

£.  s.  d. 

According  to  the  proportion  of  coinage 

mentioned  by  Pliny   =1    4  3f 

According  to  the  present  proportion  . ,  =  1    0  9 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion 

mentioned  by  Livy  and  Pollux  ....   =  0  12  11 

According  to  Tacitus   =  0  16  1| 

According  to  this  last  value  it  was  exchanged  for  twenty- 
five  denarii. 

The  value  of  these  coins  underwent  some  changes,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  accounts  taken  from  Pliny, 

In  the  reign  of  Servius,^  r  1  Pound 

A.  U.  C.  490   I  the  As  weighed  J  2  Ounces 

A.  U.  C.  537    r    of  brass  \  1  Ounce 

A.  U.  C.  586   J  V.  1  Ounce. 

A.  U.  C.  485   ")  Denarius     ex-  f  10  Asses 

A.U.  C.  537   i     changed  for..  [16  Asses, 

A.U.C.  547,  Scruple  of  gold,  worth.  .  20  Sestertii^ 
Coined  afterwards  of  the  pound  of  gold  20  Denarii  >Aurei. 
In  Nero's  time  of  the  pound  of  gold  . ,  45  Denarii  J 

The  Romans  computed  their  money  by  Sestertii  nummi,  as 
the  Greeks  did  theirs  by  Drachmce,  as  in  the  following 
table. 

Sestertii  Nummi. 

£.  S.    d.  q. 

Sestertius   =0   0    1  3| 

Decern  Sestertii   =0    1    7  1| 

Centum  Sestertii   =0  16    1  Of 

Mille  Sestertii,  or  1  Scstertium  =  8    1    5  O5 

Sestertia, 

£.  s.  d. 

Sestertium   =       8    1  5^ 

Decem  Sestertia          =     80  14  7 

Centum    =    807    5  10 

Mille    =  8072  18  4 


Decies  Sestertium,  Sfc. 

Decies  Sestertium,  or  decies  centena 

millia  nummum  

Centies,  vel  Centies  H.  S  

Millies,  H.S  

Millies  Centies,  H.  S  


^.  s. 

8072  18 
80729  3 
807291  13 
888020  16 


d. 

4 
4 
4 


In  these  tables  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Romans  called 

the  Sesterces,  from  one  to  a  thousand  Sestertii,  or  Ses- 
tertii Nummi,  as  decem  Sestertii,  et  centum  Sestertii,  &c. ; 
from  a  thousand  to  a  million  they  called  them  Sestertia, 
or  Sestertium,  for  Sestertiorum,  the  word  millia  being 
either  expressed  or  understood,  as  decem  Sestertia,  or 
decem  millia  Sestertia;  octo  millia  Sestertium,  centena 
millia  Sestertium  :  from  a  million  upwards  they  employed 
the  adverbs  decies,  vicies  ;  in  which  cases  the  words  mil- 
lia, or  centena  millia,  are  understood,  as  decies  centena, 
i.  e.  decies  centena  millia  ;  bis  millies,  i.  e,  bis  centena 
millia  Sestertium. 
MONETA'GIUM  {Lata)  a  certain  tribute  paid  by  tenants 
to  their  lord  every  third  year,  that  he  should  not  change 
the  money  which  he  had  coined,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
lawful  for  great  men  to  coin  money  current  in  their  terri- 
tories.   This  was  abrogated  by  stat,  H.  \,  c.2, 
2  G 
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MoNETAGiuM  IS  also  used  for  the  right  of  coining. 
MONETA'llII  (Ant.)  officers  of  the  mint  among  the  Romans, 

who  liad  charge  of  the  metal  and  tlie  coinage.  Suidas,;  Bu- 

leng.  de  Vectig.  c.  22. 
MONE'TIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4<  Teirandria, 

Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals four. — Stam.  Jilaments  four  ;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  superior;  style  conical ;  stigma  acute.- — Pkr.  berry 
juiceless ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Monetia 
carlerioides,  seu  Lycium,  Four-spined  Monetia. 
MO'NEY  {Com.)  from  the  Latin  moneta,  signifies  in  its  most 
extensive  sense  whatever  is  employed  as  the  measure  of 
value  for  any  commodities  as  articles  of  trade.    In  this 
sense  it  comprehends  coins,  or  real  pieces  of  money,  paper 


money,  and  imaginary  monies,  which  are  used  only  in 
keeping  accounts.     Money,  or  coin,  is  distinguished  in 
England  by  the  name  of  specie,  metallic  currency,  or  simply 
currency  ;  on  the  Continent  by  the  names  of  Banco,  Giro, 
or  Moneta  di  Cambio,  Valuta,  &c.    Paper  money,  or  paper 
currency,  ov  paper  credit,  comprehends  Notes,  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, Bonds,  Mortgages,  &c.    When  one  sort  of  money 
is  exchanged  for  its  amount  or  equivalent  in  another,  this 
is  called  Exchange ;  with  which  are  connected  discount,  or 
rebate,  agio,  interest,  simple  and  compound,  &c. 
Under  the  head  of  Coinage  will  be  found  the  most  important 
English  and  Foreign  Coins,  with  their  relative  value. 
Under  this  head  will  be  brought  the  monies  of  each  re- 
spective country  compared  with  each  other,  the  English 
value  of  which  will  be  found  in  its  place. 


MONIES  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  COMPARED  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 


Abyssinia. 

3  Bojoorke  or  Grains  , .   =  1  Kibear. 

10  Kibear   =  1  Diwana  or  Pera. 

4  Diwani   =  1  Harf  or  Dahab. 

28   Harf   =  1  Pataka  or  Dollar. 

24  Patakas   =1   Sequin  or  Venetian 

Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Patakas. 

Acheen  in  the  Isle  of  Sumatra. 

625  Cashes   =  1  Copang. 

4  Copangs   =  1  Mace. 

4-  Mace    =1  Pardow. 

4  Pardows   =1  Tale. 

Aix-la-  Chapelle. 

4  Hellers    =  1  Busche. 

6  Busches   =  1  Mark. 

16  Marks   =  1  Rathpraesentger. 

26  Marks   =  1  Schlechthaler. 

54  Marks,  1  \  Reichsgulden,  or 

Florin  of  the  Empire, ...  =1  Rix-Dollar  current. 

72  Marks   =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Reichsthalers,  or  Rix-Dollars  cur- 
rent, Marks,  Busches,  and  Hellers. 

Aleppo. 

3|  Syainos   =1  Asper. 

80  Aspers   =1  Piastre. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres,  Aspers,  and  Syalnoc ; 
coins  are  the  same  as  at  Constantinople. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

3  Aspers,  6  Forli,  or  8 

Borbi   =  1  Medlno. 

10  Medini   =  1  Ducatello. 

30  Ditto    =  1  Griscio  or  Abuquelp. 

40  Ditto    =  1  Piastre  current. 

107  Ditto    =  1  Zenzerli. 

120  Ditto    =  1  Zumabub. 

146  Ditto    =  1  Fundeelee  or  Sequin. 

25,000  Ditto,  or  75,000  Aspers  =  1  Purse, 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres  current,  Medini,  Aspers, 
Forli,  and  Borbi. 
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Algiers. 

1  Temin   =  1  Pataca  Chica. 

2  Carubes   =8  Temins,  or  232  Aspers. 

50   Aspers   =  1  Saime  or  Double. 

3  Patacas  Chicas   =1    Piastre    or  Pataca 

Gourda. 

4|  Ditto   =  1  Spanish  Dollar. 

8A  Ditto   =  1  Sultanin. 

10   Ditto   =  1  Sequin. 

36   Ditto,  or  6,400  Rees  ....   =1  Joanese,  or  Portugal 

Dobraon. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Saimes  and  Aspers ;  or  Patacas, 
Temins,  and  Aspers. 

Alicant. 

12  Dineros   =  1  Sueldo. 

24  Ditto,    27i-    Maravedis  of 
Plate,  or  51l  Maravedis 

Vellon    =1  Real. 

20  Sueldo,  or  10  Reals   =1  Libra. 

5  Libras   =  1  Spanish  Doubloon, 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Reals  and  Dineros  ;  also  in  Libras, 
Sueldos,  and  Dineros. 

America. 

100  Cents   =  1  Dollar. 

10  Dollars          =  1  Eagle. 

Amsterdam. 

2  Pfennings   =  1  Duyt. 

4  Duyts   =  1  Groot. 

2   Groots   =1  Stiver, 

2   Stivers   =  1  Dubbeltie. 

2^  Ditto   =1  Stooter. 

5\  Ditto   =  1  Sesthalf. 

6   Ditto   =  1  Escalin  or  Schilling. 

20   Ditto   =1  Gilder  or  Florin. 

2   Gilders    =1  Crown. 

63   Stivers   =  1  Ducatoon. 

3|  Gilders    =  1  Daalder. 

5\  Ditto    =1  Ducat. 

14   Ditto    =1  Standpennyor  Ruyder. 

50  Ditto   =1  Specie  Rix-Dollar,  or 

1  Alberts  or  Current 
Dollar,  with  1  per 
cent.  agio. 

Accounts  are  kept  here,  as  in  all  Holland,  in  Gilders  or 
Florins,  Stivers,  and  Pfennings.  A  Stiver  is  equal  to 
something  more  than  a  penny  sterling. 
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Anjengo,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

4  Budgerooks   =1  P'ce. 

12  Pice,  or  16  Bis   =  1  Fanam. 

7  Old  Fanams,  or  6  Gallam, 

or  New  Fanams   =  1  Silver  Rupee. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Fanams,  Pice,  and  Budgerooks,  A 
Fanam  is  worth  about  4i  sterling. 

Antvoerp. 

3  Mites   =  1  Penning. 

8   Pfennings...  =  1  Groot. 

2   Groots   =1  Stuyver  or  Patar. 

6   Stuyvers....   =  1  Schilling. 

3§-  Shillings  ....  =  1  Florin  or  Gilder. 

2i  Florins   =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  throughout  Flanders  in  Pounds,  Shil- 
lings, and  Pence,  Flemish,  or  in  Florins,  Stivers,  and 
Pfennings.  The  Pound  and  Florin  are  imaginary  monies. 

Arabia,  vide  Mocha, 
Archangel,  vide  Petersburgh. 

Arragon. 

2  Dineros  de  Plata,  or  Ocha- 

ros   =  1  Quarto. 

8  Quartos,  or  16  Dineros         =1  Sueldo. 

20  Sueldos,  10  lleals  de  Plata  =  1  Libra  Jaquesa. 

Augsburg,  in  Suabia. 

2  Hellers   =  1  Pfenning. 

^   Pfennings   =1  Creutzer. 

3  Creutzers   =1  Keyser  Grosche. 

4  Ditto   =  1  Batze. 

15  Batzen,  or  20  Groschen,  or 

60  Creutzers   =1  Florin. 

11  Florin    =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Florins  and  Creutzers  ;  and  monies  are 
distinguished  into  Giro,  or  money  of  exchange ;  current 
money  and  Muntze,  or  small  money.  The  Giro  is  better 
than  the  current,  and  the  current  than  the  Muntze. 
1  Florin  Augsburgh,  giro,  is  about  2s.  8cL  sterling. 

Barbary,  vide  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 

Barcelona. 

2  Mallas   =1  Dinero. 

12   Dineros   =1  Sueldo. 

3  Sueldos  Catalan    =  1  Real  de  Plata  Catalan. 

2  Ditto   =1  Real  Ardite. 

6|-  Reals  de  Plata  Catalan,  or 

10  Reals  Ardites   =1  Libra. 

5  Libras,  12  Sueldos   =1  Doubloon  de  Plata. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Libras,  Dineros,  and  Mallas.  The 
Libra  is  worth  about  2s.  4f  c/. 

Basle,  or  Basil  in  Smtzerland. 

2  Pfennings  or  2^  Deniers. .  =  1  Happen. 
21  Happen  .  . . ,   =  1  Creutzer. 

2|  Creutzers   =1  Plappert,  Escalin,  or 

Schilling. 

3  Creutzers   =  1  Grosche. 

3 5  Creutzers   =  1  Swiss  Batze. 

4  Creutzers,  or  2  Sous  ....  =1  good  Batze. 
10  Swiss  Batze,  9  good  Batze, 

or  12  Groschen    =1  Livre. 

3  Livres,  or  30  Swiss  Batzes  =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

73  ■  Swiss  Batzes   =  1  Ducat. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  French  Livres,  Sous,  and  Deniers. 
A  Swiss  Batze  is  l^d.  sterling ;  a  good  Batze  2-^. 


Bassora,  near  the  Persian  Gulf. 

10  Floose   =  1  Danim. 

10  Danim,  or  100  Floose..  =  1  Mamoody. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Mamoodies,  Danims,  and  Floose. 
The  Floose  and  the  Danim  are  copper  coins  ;  the  Ma- 
moody, which  is  both  an  imaginary  and  a  real  money,  is 
worth  about  5^(1.  sterling. 

Batavia. 

2\  Condorines   =  1  Cash. 

3  Cash   =  ]  Sattalie. 

2   Sattalies   =  1  Sooka. 

4  Cash  „   =  1  Mace. 

6   Mace   =1  Patack. 

10   Mace   =  1  Tale. 

Accounts  are  kept"  in  Piastres,  or  Rix-DoUars  of  60  light 
Stivers.  A  Cash  is  worth  2\  light  Stivers,  or  2\d.  ster- 
ling. 

Bencoolen,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra. 

8  Sattalies   =  1  Sookoo, 

4  Sookoos   =  1  Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Dollars,  Sookoos,  and  Sattalies  ;  the 
Dollar  being  reckoned  at  five  Shillings  sterling. 

Bengal. 

4  Cowries   =  1  Gunda. 

20  Gundas   =  1  Punn. 

16  Punns   =1  Cahaun, 

12  Pice   =  1  Anna. 

16  Annas,  or  32  Punns  =  1  Current  Rupee. 

100,000  Rupees   =  1  Lack. 

10,000,000  Ditto   =  1  Crore 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Current  Rupees,  Annas,  and  Pice ; 
but  the  East  India  Company  keep  their  accounts  in  Sicca 
Rupees,  Annas,  and  Pice.  The  Current  Rupee  is  rec- 
koned at  2s.  sterling,  and  the  Sicca  Rupee  at  2s.  6d. 

Berlin. 

12  Pfennings   =-1  Good  Grosche. 

24  Good  Groschen  ....  =  1  Rix-Dollar. 
.5  Rix-Dollars   =1  Frederick  d'Or. 

21  Ditto   =  1  Ducat. 

In  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburgh  accounts  are  kept  in 
Rix-Dollars,  Good  Groschen,  and  Pfennings.  1  Prussian 
Rix-Dollar  current  is  about  36d.  sterling. 

Bern,  vide  Basle. 
Bilboa,  vide  Madrid. 
Bohemia,  vide  Prague. 
Bologna,  vide  Rome. 

Bombay. 

2  Reas   =  1  Urdee. 

6  Ditto  , .  =  1  Doreca. 

4  Ditto   =  1  Dooganyor  Single  Pice. 

8  Ditto   =  1  Fuddea  or  Double  Pice. 

100  Ditto   =  1  Quarter. 

4  Quarters,  or  16  Annas   =1  Rupee. 

5  Rupees  - .  =  1  Paunchea. 

15  Rupees   =  1  Gold  Mohur. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rupees,  Quai'ters,  and  Reas ;  or 
Rupees  and  Annas,  The  Reas  and  Annas  are  imaginary 
monies.    The  Rupee  is  i-eckoned  at  2s.  3d.  sterling. 

Bourdeaux,  vide  Paris. 
Brazil,  vide  Lisbon. 
2g2 
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Bremen, 

B  Schwaren   =  1  Grote. 

72  Grotes   =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

32  Ditto    =  I  Mark. 

5  Rix-Dollars   =  I  Louis  cVOr,  &c. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Dollars  and  Groots.  The  Groot  is 
about  a  halfpenny  in  value,  or  something  more. 

Breslau. 

3   Denars    =  1  Grosche, 

2   Denars,  or  3  Hellers. ...   =1  Dreyer, 

2   Dreyers,  or  4  Denars, ...   =1  Creutzer. 

2   Creutzers   =  1  White  Grosclie. 

15  White  Grosche   =  1  Silver  Grosche,  Keyser 

Grosche,  or  Bohe- 
mian Grosche. 

\\  Silver  Grosche   =  1  Good  Grosche. 

24-   Silver  Groschen   =  1  Silesian  Dollar. 

30   Ditto    =  1  Current  Rlx-Dollar. 

24   Good  Groschen   =  1  Florin. 

2   Florins,  or  )  \  Rix-Dollars 

current    =  1  Specie  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Kaysers,  Grochen,  and 
Denars. 

Brunstvick. 

2  Hellers   =  1  Pfenning. 

3  Pfennings  or  6  Hellers, .   =  1  Dreyer. 

4  Pfennings   =  1  Matthier, 

1|  Matthier    =  1  Goesgen. 

2  Ditto   =  1  Marion  Grosche. 

3  Ditto   =  1  Good  Grosche. 

16  Good  Groschen   =  1  Marien  Gulden 

1 1  Marien  Gulden   =  1    Gulden,    Florin,  or 

piece  of  two-thirds. 
36   Marien  Groschen   s=  1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Marien  Groschen,  and 
Pfennings  current. 

Cadiz. 

12  Dineros   =  1  Sueldo. 

20  Sueldos   =  1  Maravedi. 

34  Maravedis  of  Old  Plate, 

or  16  Quartos   =  1  Real  of  Old  Plate. 

8  Reals,  or  272  Maravedis 

of  Old  Plate    =  1  Peso,  or  Dollar  of  Plate. 

lOf  Reals  170  Quartos,  or 

36  U  Maravedis  of  Old 

Plate   =1  Peso  Dura,  or  Hard 

Dollar. 

1 1  Reals   =  1  Ducado  de  Plata. 

1 1  Reals  1  Maravedi,  or  375 

Maravedis   =1  Ducado  de  Cambio. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Reals  de  Plata  Antiguost,  Quartos, 
and  Maravedis. 

Grand  Cairo. 

40  Medini   =1  Piastre. 

120  Ditto   =1  Sequin  Mahhub. 

146  Ditto   =  1  Sequin  Funduch. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres  and  Medini,  or  in  Medini 
only.  The  Medini  is  worth  not  quite  a  halfpenny,  40 
Medini  being  equal  to  19-hd.  sterling. 

Calcutta,  vide  Bengal. 

Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 

16  Vis,  or  Tars   =1  Gallee  Fanam. 

5  Fanams   =1  Rupee. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rupees,  Fanams,  and  Vis,  or  Tars. 
The  Fanam  is  worth  about  6d,  sterling. 


Camhay,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

<^8  Pezas   =1  Rupee. 

5  Rupees    =  l  Venetian  Sequin. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rupees  and  Pezas.    The  Rupee  is 
reckoned  at  2s. 

Canary  Isles. 

8  Quartos   =1  Real  current. 

40  Reals  current   =  1  Doubloon  of  Plate. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Reals  current  and  Quartos.  The 
Real  current  being  worth  about  4c?.  sterling. 

Canton. 

10  Cash    =1  Candarine. 

10  Candarines   =1  Mace. 

10  Mace  ; . . .   =  1  Tale. 

10  Tales   =  1  Ingot  of  gold. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Tales,  Maces,  Candarines,  and  Cash. 
The  Tale  is  estimated  at  about  6s.  2>d.  or  Qs.  8d. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vide  Holland. 

Carlvan,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

24  Budgerooks    =  1  Fanam. 

6  Pice    =  1  Settle,  or  Jetta. 

36  Fanams  48  Jettas,  or  Set- 
tles   =1  Pagoda. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Fanams  and  Budgerooks. 

Cassel. 

12  Hellers  . .   =  1  Albus. 

32  Albuses  or  9  Pfennings.  .  =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix  Dollars,  Albuses,  and  Hellers. 

China,  vide  Canton. 

Coblentz. 

I4  Creutzer    =1  Common  Petermangen. 

3    Common  Petermangens   =  1  Great  Petermangen. 
12    Great  Petermangens  .  .  =  1  Reichsflorin. 
12    Petermangens  Miintze.  .   =  1  Copstick. 
1^  Reichsflorin,  or  54  Peter- 
mangens current  ....   =1  Rix-Dollar. 
2    Florins  Convention  Mo- 
ney and  24-  Miintze. .   =  1  Rix-Dollar,  specie. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Petermangens 
current. 

Cologne. 

8    Hellers   =  1  Fettmangen. 

H  Fettmangen    =1  Albus. 

4    Albuses   =  1  Blaffert. 

24-  Blafferts   =  1  Schilling. 

2'  Schillings,  or  5  Blafferts.  .  =  1  Ort,  or  Orts  Thaler. 

6    Blafferts   =  1  Florin. 

14-  Florin,  specie,  or  80  Al- 
buses   =1  Rix-Dollar,  specie. 

I4-  Florin,  current,  or  BO  Al- 
buses  =1  Rix-Dollar,  current. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  specie  or  current,  and 
Albuses. 

Constantinople. 

3  Aspers   =  1  Para,  or  Medino. 

5  Paras    =  1  Beslick. 

10  Ditto  -   =  1  Roup. 

30  Ditto . ,   =  1  Zolotta,  or  Izelotta. 

40  Ditto   =1  Grouch,    Piastre,  or 

Dollar. 

60  Ditto   =  1  Altmichlie. 
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4  Piastres,  or  480  As- 

pers    =  ]  Chequin,  or  Sequin,  a 

gold  coin. 

500  A  spars   =1  Chise,  or  Purse. 

100,000  Ditto   =  1  Jux,  or  Juck. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres,  Paras,  and  Aspers.  The 
Asper  is  either  an  imaginary  or  a  real  money :  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  worth  f  of  a  penny  sterling. 

Copenhagen, 

16  Schillings   =  1  Mark. 

24  Ditto   =  1  Ryksort. 

4  Marks,  or  64  Schillings. .   =  1  Crown. 

4  Marks   =  1  Sletdaler  (an  imaginary 

coin.) 

6  Ditto   =  1  Ryksdaler. 

13  Marks  Lubs,  or  26  Marks 

Danish  currency   ....   =1  Christian  d'Or. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Ryksdalers,  Marks,  and  Schillings 
Dansk. 

Dantzig. 

6  Pfennings    =  1  Schilling. 

3  Schillings    =  1  Grosche. 

3  Groschen    =  1  Dutgen. 

2  Dutgens,  or  6  Groschen, .  =  1  Sechser,  or  Shustack. 
18  Groschen    =1  Tympfen. 

30  Ditto   =  1  Florin,  or  Gulden. 

3  Guldens   =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

12  Ditto   =  1  Ducat  in  gold. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Guldens,  Groschen,  and  Pfennings. 

East  Indies,  vide  Bengal  and  Madras. 
Egypt,  vide  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo. 
England,  vide  London, 

Emhden,  in  Germany. 

3  Oertgens,  or  74  Wittens  .  =  1  Groot. 

4  Oertgens,  2  Syferts,  or  10 

Wittens   =1  Stiver. 

6  Stivers,  2  Flinderkes,  or 

6  Stivers   =  1  Schilling. 

5  Schillings,  or  6  Flinderkes  =  1  Mark. 
20  Wittens   =  1  Schaaf. 

10  Schaaf,  or  20  Stivers          =1  Gulden,  or  Floren. 

3  Marks,  or  54  Stivers. ...   =1  Rix-Dollar,  current. 

4  Marks,  or  12  Schillings. .  =  1  Rix-Dollar,  specie. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Stivers,  and  Wittens. 

Ferrara,  vide  Rome. 
Florence. 

4  Denari  di  Lira   =  1  Quattrino. 

2    Quattrini   =  1  Dueto. 

5  Quattrini   =1  Crazia. 

8    Crazie   =  1  Paolo,  or  Giulio. 

12    Denari   =  1  Soldo, 

U  Paoli   =  1  Lira. 

2  Lire   =  1  Testone. 

74-  Lire,  or  20  Soldi  d'Oro  =  1  Scudo  d'Oro. 

7  Lire,  or  20  Soldi  di  Du- 

cato   =  1  Ducato,    Scudo  cur- 

rente,  or  Piastra. 
5k  Lire,or20SoldidiPezza  =  1  Pezza  da  Otto  Reali, 

or  Pezza. 

6  Lire,  or  9  Paoli   =  1  Tallaro. 

64  Lire,  or  10  Paoli   =1  Francescone,  or  Leo- 

doldino. 

13^  Lire,  or  20  Paoli   =1  Zecchino,  or  Sequino. 

3  Sequini,  40  Lire,  or  60 

Paoli   =  1  Ruspone, 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Scudi  d'Oro,  or  Lire,  Soldi,  and  De- 
nari.   The  Scudi  d'Oro  is  reckoned  at  about  5s.  sterling. 


France,  vide  Paris. 
Franclcfort  on  the  Mayne. 
4    Pfennings   =  1  Creutzer. 

2  Creutzers   =1  Albus. 

3  Ditto    =1  Kayser  Grosche. 

4  Ditto    =  J  Batze. 

5  Batzes   =  1  Copstick. 

3  Copsticks   =  1  Florin. 

I4-  Florin    =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

1  J-  Rixdollar,  or  2  Florins  .  =  1  Rix-Dollar,  specie. 
12    Florins  and42  Creutzers, 

Convention  money  . .   =1  Brabant  Souverain. 
15    Florins  and  14  Creutzei's, 
in  Miintze,  or  small 

coin   =  1  Ditto. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Florins,  Creutzers,  and 
Pfennings.  The  difference  between  Convention  Money, 
as  it  is  called,  and  Miintze,  or  small  money,  is  the  same 
in  all  large  coins  throughout  Germany,  the  proportion 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  being  as  6  to  5. 

Gamron,  or  Gomroon,  in  Persia, 

10    Dinars   =  1  Dinarsbisti, 

2  Dinarsbisti    =1  Kabesqui. 

10    Cozbanges,  or  Kabesquis  =  1  Shatree. 

2  Shatrees,  or  20  Gassas.  .  =  1  Mamoodi. 

2  Mamoodis    =  1  Bassi,  or  Abassee. 

2^  Ditto    =1  Larin. 

5  Ditto    =  1  Daczazi. 

10  Ditto    =  1  Haser  Dinar. 

50    Abassees   =  1  Toman. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Mamoodis  and  Gassas  ;  the  former  of 
which  is  reckoned  at  about  4(/.  sterling, 

Geneva,  vide  Basle  and  Paris. 

Genoa, 

12    Denari   ..  =  1  Soldo. 

2    Soldi   =  1  Parpajole. 

20    Ditto   =  1  Lira. 

5    Lire    =  1  Giambatista,  or  Scudo 

di  Cambio. 

5f  Ditto   =  1  Piastra,  or  Pezza. 

8    Ditto    =  1  Scudo  d'Argenta. 

20    Ditto   =  1  Madonnina. 

23i  Ditto   =1  Doppia,  or  Pistole. 

26    Ditto   =  1  Giorgina. 

100    Ditto   =  1  Genovina. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari,  The  Lira 
is  valued  at  rather  more  than  Sd, 

Germany, 

Accounts  are  kept  generally  throughout  Germany  in  Rix- 
Dollars  of  90  Creutzers,  and  Florins  of  60  Creutzers. 
This  is  called  the  Rix-Dollar  current,  in  distinction  from 
the  specie,  or  effective  Rix-Dollar,  which  is  reckoned  at 
2  Florins,  or  120  Creutzers.  In  Prussia  and  Hanover 
the  Rix-Dollar  is  divided  into  21'  Gute  Groschen,  or  36 
Marien  Groschen.  The  Creutzer  is  less  than  a  half- 
penny ;  the  Gute  Grosche  is  worth  seven  farthings  ster- 
ling. The  Rix-Dollar  of  account  is  an  imaginary  money. 

Goa,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 
18  Basaruccos,  or  Reas  ..  =  1  Vintin, 
4-fr  Vintins   =  1  Tanga. 

4  Tangas   =  1  Pardo. 

6  Ditto   =  1  Xeraphim, 

11  Ditto   =1  Ducat. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Pardos,  Tangas,  Vintins,  and  Basa- 
ruccos. A  Tanga  is  worth  about  li-d,  sterling.  These 
monies  are  also  distinguished  into  good  and  bad ;  4  good 
Tangas  are  equal  to  5  bad ;  10  good  Vintins  to  20  bad,  &c. 
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Hamburgh. 

12  Pfennings  Lubs   =  1  Schilling. 

16  Schillings  „   =  1  Mark. 

3  Marks   =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

2  Marks,  32  Schillings,  or 

384<  Pfennings    =  1  Rix-Dollarofexchange. 

The  above-mentioned  denominations  are  applied  to  four 
sorts  of  mone}^;  namely,  Banco,  Crn'rency,  Specie,  and 
Light  Money. — Banco  is  the  money  deposited  in  the 
Bank,  which  is  seldom  drawn  out,  but  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  in  the  payment  of  debts. — Cur- 
rency, or  the  common  coins  current  in  the  country,  in 
which  current  payments  are  made. — Specie  signifies  the 
old  full  weight,  as  3  marks  to  the  constitution  Rix-Dollar. 
— Light  money  consists  of  the  money  at  which  the  no- 
minal value  of  some  foreign  coins  is  given,  as  the  Rix- 
Dollar  specie,  reckoned  4  marks  light  money,  &c.  This 
being,  however,  above  the  value  which  these  coins  bear 
in  currency,  they  are  reduced  to  their  real  value  by  a 
discount,  or  agio. 

Hanover. 

8    Pfennings   =  1  Mariengrosche. 

36    Mariengroschen    =1  Rix-Dollar. 

2  Rix-Dollarsincash,or2^ 

Rix-Dollars    in  gold 

value   =  1  Ducat. 

^'^  Rix-Dollars  in  cash,  or  5 
Rix-Dollars    in  gold 

value   =  1  George  d'Or. 

The  difference  between  cash  and  money  in  gold  value  is 
7f  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  former,  K-  Rix-Dollars  cash 
being  equal  to  15  in  gold  value. 

Holland,  vide  Amsterdam. 
Holstein,  vide  Hamburgh. 

Hungary. 

4  Pfennings   =1  Creutzer. 

14^  Creutzer    =1  Polturat. 

3  Pfennings  \'  —  1  Groschel. 

2    Polturats   =1  Kayser-Grosche. 

5  Kayser-Groschen,   or  6 

Creutzers   =1  Shostack. 

8^-  Shostacks,  or  IT^Kayser- 

gvoschen    =  1  Hungarian  Florin. 

10  Shostacks,  or  20  Kayser- 
groschen,  or  60  Creut- 
zers  =  1  Imperial  Florin, 

2    Imperial  Floi'ins,  or  2|- 

Hungarian  Florins  . .   =  1  Specie  Rix-Dollar. 
I4-  Imperial  Florin,  or  If 

Hungarian  Florin. ...  =1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Imperial  Florins,  Groschen,  and 
Creutzers. 

Japan. 

6  Cashes,  or  Sennis. ...  =1  Condorine, 

10  Condorines    =1  Mas. 

10  Mas   =  1  Tale,  or  Tayel. 

15  Ditto   =1  Itehebo,  or  Itgil. 

64  Ditto   =1  Copang. 

3  Copangs    =1  Oban. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Japan  in  Tales,  Mas,  and  Condorines. 
The  Tale  is  reckoned  at  about  60.  sterling,  or  something 
more. 

Java,  Isle  of,  vide  Batavia. 

Ionian  Isles. 

10    Soldi,  or  Aspri    =  1  Lira. 

10    Lire   =1  Reah. 

13i  Ditto   =1  Giustino. 

15i  Ditto   =  1  Venetian  Scudo  della 

Croce. 


Ireland. 

The  Irish  currency  differs  from  the  English  in  the  propor- 
tion of  12  to  13. 

Italy. 

Accounts  are  kept  generally  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari ; 
but  different  places  in  Italy  have  their  own  monies  and 
modes  of  reckoning.  [vide  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan, 
Rome,  Modena,  Naples,  &c.]  The  Lire  is  mostly  reckon- 
ed at  Sd.  sterling,  or  something  more. 

Konigsberg. 

6    Pfennings   =  1  Prussian  Schilling. 

1 1  f  Schillings,  or  3^  Prussian 

Groschen   =  1  Good  Grosche. 

3    Prussian  Groschen  ....  =  1  Dutzen. 

6    Ditto   =  1  Sechzer. 

IH    Ditto   =  1  Timpfen. 

30    Ditto.   =  1  Prussian  Gulden. 

3  Prussian  Gulden   =1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Guldens,  Groschen,  and  Pfennings, 

Prussian  currency. 

Leghorn,  vide  Florence.  . 
Leipzig,  in  Saxony. 

12  Pfennings   =  1  Good  Grosche. 

16  Good  Groschen   =  1  Reichsgulden,or4Rix- 

Dollar  current. 

24  Ditto   =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

32  Good  Groschen,   or  1^ 

Rix-Dollar  current, ...   =1  Specie  Rix-Dollar. 

GO  Good  Groschen   =1  New  Schock. 

5  Rix-Dollars    =1  August  d'Or. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Groschen,  and  Pfen- 
nings. 

Libau,  in  Courland,  vide  Riga, 
Liege,  in  Westphalia. 

4  Pfennings   =  1  Oert,  or  Liard. 

4  Oerts    =  1  Stiver. 

5  Stivers,  or  Sous   =1  Blamuze. 

10  Ditto   =  1  Escalin,  or  Schilling. 

2  Escalins,  or  20  Stivers  =  1  Florin. 

4  Florins   =  1  Patacon. 

5  Ciirrent  Florins    =1  Florin  d'Or,  or  Gold 

Gulden. 

84^  Ditto   =1  Ducat. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Florins,  Stivers,  and  Pfennings. 

Lisbon. 

20  Rees    =  1  Vintin. 

50  Ditto  . ;   =1  Macuta. 

100  Ditto   =  1  Testoon. 

480  Ditto   =  1  New  Crusado. 

800  Ditto   =1  Oito  Testoon. 

1000  Ditto   =  1  Milree,  or  Milreis. 

1200  Ditto   =  1  Quartinho. 

1600  Ditto   =1  Dezeseis  Testoon. 

6400  Ditto   =  I  Dobraraeia,  or  Joanese 

24,000  Ditto    =  1  Dobra,or  Portugal  Pica 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rees  and  Milrees,  in  the  notation  of 
which  the  Milrees  are  separated  from  the  Rees  by  a 
crossed  cypher,  called  cifraon,  and  the  Milrees  from  the 
Millions  by  a  colon,  thus  5  :  3000500,  i.  e.  five  thousand 
three  hundred  Milrees,  and  five  hundred  Rees.  The 
Milree  is  an  imaginary  money  worth  about  5s.  7i-d.  ster- 
ling; as  a  coin  about  35.  6d.  The  Macuta  is  a  money  of 
account  in  Brazil,  where  are  coined  Patacas  of  600  or 
640  Rees,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  10  per  cent, 
less  than  that  of  the  Portugal  coins. 
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London. 


4  Farthings 
2  Ditto  

12  Pence . . . 

5  Shillings  . 

20  Shillings . 

21  Shillings. 


=  ] 


=  1 


Penny. 
1  Halfpenny. 
1  Shilling. 
1  Crown. 

1  Pound,  or  1  Sovereign. 
Guinea. 


The  pound  is  an  imaginary  and  the  sovereign  a  real  money. 
Lubec. 


3 
6 
12 

48 
3 
3] 
7^ 
5 


Pfennings  Lubs  . 
Pfennings  ditto  . 

Pfennings  

Schillings  

Marks  

Ditto  

Marks  current . . , 
Ducats  


1  Dreyling. 

1  Sechsling. 

1  Schilling  Lubs. 

1  Mark  Lubs. 

1  Rix-Dollar. 

i  Specie  Rix-Dollar. 

1  Ducat. 

1  Portugalese. 


Accounts  are  kept  in  Marks,  Schillings,  and  Pfennings. 


Lucca. 


12 
12 

20 

20 
140 

150 

22 


Denari  

Soldi  

Soldi,    10  Bajocchi, 

Bolognini  

Soldi  d'Oro  

Soldi  di  Lira  ....... 


1  Soldo. 
1  Barbone. 


or 


Ditto 
Lire  . 
Lire  . 


=  1  Lira. 

=  1  Scudo  d'Oro. 

=  1  Ducatone,  or  Scudo, 

currente. 
=  1  Scudo  di  Cambio. 
=  1  Silver  Scudio. 
=  1  Gold  Pistole. 


Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari, 


Luneburg  in  Lower  Saxony. 

8   ScherfFen   =  1  Witten. 

14^  Matthier,  or  2  Wittens  

li-  Common  Schilling  

14-  Mariengroschen   

24   Good  Groschen,  36  Marien 
Groschen,  or  32  Schwer 

Schillings  

These  are  the  monies  of  account ;  the  coins  are  the  same 
as  at  Hanover. 

Madras. 


1  Common  Schilling. 
1  Schwer  Schilling. 
1  Good  Grosche. 


=  1  Rix-Dollar. 


5  Cash,  or  10  Cash  

20  Ditto  

80  Ditto  

192  Pice,  or  12  Annas  

42  Fanams  

4  Star  Pagodas  

Accounts  are  kept  in  Pagodas,  Fanams,  and  cash.  The 
Pagoda  in  gold  is  valued  at  between  7*.  or  8s.  sterling. 


1  Doodee, 

1  Pice. 

1  Fanam. 

1  Arcot  Rupee. 

1  Star,or  currentPagoda. 

1  Mohur,  orGold  Rupee. 


Madrid. 


Maravedis  

Ochavos  

Quartos,  or  17  Ochavos, 

or  34  Maravadis  

Quartos,  or  34  Ochavos.. 
Quartos,  or  32  Ochavos.. 
Reals  Vellon  


2 
2 

81 

17 
16 
2 

2\  Ditto 

4  Ditto 

5  Ditto 
10  Ditto 

20  Ditto 


1  Ochavo. 
1  Quarto. 

=  1  Real  Vellon. 
=  1  Real  of  New  Plate. 
=  1  Real  of  Old  Plate. 
=  1  Real  of  Provincial  Plate 
=  1  Real  of  Mexican  Plate. 
=  1  Peceta  Provincial. 
=  1  Peceta  Mexicana. 
=  1  Escudo  Vellon,  or  Half- 
Dollar. 

=  1  Peso  duro,  or  Hard 
Dollar  in  Silver,  and 
1  Vintin  de  Oro. 


40  Reals  Vellon   =  1  Escudo. 

80   Ditto   =  1  Dobloon   de  Oro,  or 

Pistole. 

160   Ditto   =  1  Double  Pistole. 

320  Ditto    =  1  Quadruple,  or  Dobloon 

of  8  Escudos. 

In  accounts  the  Dobloon  is  reckoned  at  60,  the  Peso  at  15, 
and  the  Ducat  at  1 1  Reals  Vellon. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Reals  and  Maravedis  Vellon,  but  the 
Real  of  Plate,  or  Old  Plate,  is  chiefly  used  in  foreign 
commerce  and  exchanges.  The  Real  Vellon  is  some- 
thing more  than  2d.  sterling,  the  Real  of  Plate  is  worth  5d. 

Malabar,  vide  Mangalore. 

Malacca. 

4   Doits   =  1  Stiver. 

2   Stivers   =  1  Old  Dubbelties. 

71  Ditto   =  1  New  ditto. 

6   Ditto   =  1  Old  Dutch  Schilling. 

48   Ditto,  or  8  Schillings. .   =  1  Rix-Dollar. 
80   Stivers   =  1  Ducatoon. 

2|  Rix-Dollars   =  1  Ducat. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Schillings,  and  Stivers. 
The  Rix-Dollar  is  an  imaginary  money. 

Malaga. 

2\  Dineros   =  1  Cornado. 

2   Cornado   =  1  Blanca. 

4   Blancas   =  1  Ochavo. 

2   Ochavos   =  1  Quarto. 

8 g  Quartos,  or  34  Maravedis. .   =  1  Real  Vellon. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Reals  and  Maravedis  Vellon.  The 

other  monies  are  the  same  as  at  Madrid,  and  other  parts 

of  Spain. 

Malta. 

6  Piccioli   =  1  Grano. 

10  Grani   =  1  Carlino. 

2  Carlini   =  1  Taro. 

12  Tari   =  1  Scudo. 

5  Scudi   =  1  Louis  d'Or. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Scudi,  Tari,  Grani,  and  Piccioli,  the 
Scudi  being  reckoned  at  Is.  9fi?.  sterling. 

These  monies  of  account  are  distinguished  into  copper 
money,  or  the  current  value  of  the  coins  in  the  island, 
and  silver  money,  which  denotes  their  value  in  foreign 

•  exchanges. 

Mangalore,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

16  Annas   =  1  Rupee,  or  Huna. 

4  Rupees,  or  10  Hunas.  .  =  1  Sultanee  Pagoda. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Pagodas,  Rupees,  or  Hunas,  and 
Annas.  The  coins  are  the  same  as  in  the  Mysore,  [vide 
Madras'] 

Masulipatam,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 

16   Annas   =  1  Silver  Rupee. 

2>\  Silver  Rupees  ....   =  ^  Pagoda. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Pagodas,  Rupees,  and  Annas. 

Mantua. 

12  Denari   =  1  Soldo. 

20  Soldi   =  1  Lire. 

6  Lire   =  1  Scudo  of  account. 

14  Lire  6  Soldi   =  1  Tallero. 

19  Lire  7  Soldi   =  1  Scudo  Bianco. 

25  Lire  7  Soldi   =1  Ducatone. 

The  coins  of  Milan,  which  are  all  current  here,  are  three 
times  the  value  in  the  Lire  and  Soldi  of  Mantua,  which 
they  bear  in  Milan. 
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Mexico. 

34-  Maravedis  de  Plata  Mexi- 

cana   =  1  Real. 

8  Reals   =  1  Peso,  or  Dollar. 

1,5  Pesos,or8Escudos  d'Oro  =  1  Doblon. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Pesos  and  Maravedis. 


3 

20 
106 
5 

5 


6 
7 
8 
15 
25 
45 


Milan 

Denari   = 

Quattrini,  or  12  Denari. .  = 

Soldi   = 

Ditto   = 

Soldi  Imperiali   = 

Lire  15  Soldi,  or  115  Soldi 

Corrente  

Lire  17  Soldi,  or  117  Soldi 

Imperiali  


Lire  

Lire  10  Soldi  Correnti 

Lire  12  Soldi  

Lire  4;  Soldi  

Lire  3  Soldi  

Lire  


=  1  Quatrino. 

=  1  Soldo. 

=  1  Parpajole. 

=  1  Lira. 

=  1  Fiiippo  of  account. 

=  1  Scudo  current. 

=  1  Scudo  di  Cambio,  or 

Imperiale. 

=  1  Scudo  in  silver  coin. 

=  1  Fiiippo,  ditto. 

=  1  Ducatoon. 

=  1  Sequin. 

=  1  Doppia. 

=  1  Souverain. 


Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari. 
Mocha,  or  MoJcha,  in  Arabia. 


7  Carats  

60  Conimassees. 
22  Caveers  . ,  .  . 
80  Ditto  

9  HarafFs  


1  Commassee. 
1  Spanish  Dollar. 
1  HarafF. 
1  Piastre. 
11  Piastres. 


Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres  and  Caveers,  the  Piastre 
being  reckoned  at  about  3s.  8c?.  sterling.  The  value  of 
the  Commassee,  however,  varies  from  40  to  80  in  the 
dollar,  and  the  HarafF  is  an  imaginary  money. 

Modena. 

12   Denari   =  1  Soldo,  or  Bolognino. 

6-5-  Soldi   =  1  Capellone. 


20  Soldi. 
3i  Lire  . 
5  Ditto. 

8  Ditto. 

9  Ditto. 
17f  Ditto. 
SI  Ditto. 


1  Lira. 
1  Scudo. 
1  New  Scudo. 
1  Ducat. 
1  Scudino. 
1  Ducatoon. 
1  Pistole. 


Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari  currenti. 

Morocco  and  the  Western  States  of  Barlary, 

20  Fluces   =  1  Blanquillos. 

48  Blanquillos   =  1  Ducado. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  these  coins,  and  also  in  CerifFs,  which 
are  divided  into  8  parts. 

Munster, 

12   Hellers   =  1  Pfenning. 

12   Pfennings   =  1  Schilling. 

34-  Schillings,  or  4-J-  Marien- 

groschen   =  1  Blamuser. 

18^  Schillings,  or  24  Marien- 

groschen   =  1  Florin. 

1^  Florin,  or  28  Schillings    =  1  Rix-Dollar  current. 

Accounts  are  kept  inRix-Dollars,  Schillings,  and  Pfennings 
6 


Naples, 

2  Cavalll   =  1  Picciolo. 

2   Piccioli   =  1  Quatrino. 

1|  Quatrino   =  1  Tornese. 

2   Tornesi   =  1  Grano. 

1^  Grano   =  1  Publica. 

10  Grani,  or  4  Cinquini  .,   =1  Carlino. 

2   Carlini   =  1  Taro,  or  Tarino. 

5   Tari,  or  10  Carlini ....  =  1  Ducato  Regno. 

12^  Ducat   =  1  Pataca. 

30   Carlini   =  1  Sicilian  Oncia. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Ducati,  Tari,  and  Grani ;  the  Ducato 

being  equal  to  about  40  pence  sterling. 

Narva,  in  Livonia. 

10  Copecks   =  1  Griven. 

10  Griven   =  1  Ruble. 

In  which  monies  accounts  are  kept ;  the  other  monies  are 
the  same  as  in  Petersburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Russia, 
[vide  Petersburgfi] 

Navarre. 

2   Cornados   =  1  Maravedi. 

2  Maravedi   =  1  Ochavo. 

3  Ochavos   =  1  Gruesos. 

6  Gruesos,  or  4i  Tarzas. .  =  1  Real. 
H  Reals,  7^  Tarzas,  or  60 

Maravedis   =  1  Libra. 

lOf  Reals,  6A  Libras,  or  392 

Maravedis   =  1  Ducado. 

Accounts  are  kept  either  in  Reals,  or  in  Ducados,  and 
Libras  of  20  Sueldos,  or  240  Dineros.  The  other  monies 
are  the  same  as  at  Madrid,  &c.    [vide  MadridJ 

Neufchatel  in  Switzerland. 
12  Deniers  foibles .. .  =  1  Gros. 

12  Gros   =  1  Livre. 

But  accounts  are  mostly  kept  in  Livres,  and  Deniers, 
French  money. 

Nice,  vide  Turin. 
Nuremberg  in  Franconia. 

4  Pfennings   =  1  Creutzer. 

3  Creutzers   =  1  Schilling,  or  Kayser- 

grosse. 

4  Creutzers   =  1  Batze. 

5  Batzes   =  1  Copstick. 

3  Copsticks,  or  15  Batzes  =  1  Florin. 

11  Florin,  or  90  Creutzers, 

or  2  Florins  40  Creutz- 
ers in  Miintze   =  1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 

2  Florins   =  1  Ditto  old  specie. 

2  Florins  current,  or  2  Flo- 
rins 24  Creutzers,  in 

Miintze,  or  small  money  =  1  ConventionRix-Dollar. 
3F  lorins  12  Creutzers  in 
banco,  or  current ;  or 
3  Florins  50  Creutzers 
in  Moneta  banca  ....  =  1  Gold  Gilder. 

4  Florins  30  Creutzers  in 

banco,  or  current  ;  or 
5  Florins,  24  Creutzers 
in  Moneta  Bianca  ....   =  1  Ducat. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Florins  and  Creutzers. 

Oldenburg. 

5  Swares   =  1  Grote. 

72  Grotes   =  1  llix-Dollar. 

In  which  monies  accounts  are  kept,  also  in  Rix-Dollars, 
Schillings,  and  Stivers. 
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Oporto,  vide  Lisbon. 
Osnahurg  in  JVestphalia. 

2  Hellers   =  1  Pfenning. 

3^  Pfennings   =  1  Matthier. 

2   Matthiers,  or?  Pfennings  =  1  Mariengroschen. 
24f   Mariengroschen,  or  14 

Schillings   =  1  Florin. 

21    Schillings   =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Schillings. 
Oviedo,  vide  Madrid. 
Padua. 

12  Denari   =  1  Grossi. 

2'h  Grossi   =  1  Ducat. 

In  whicli  monies  accounts  are  kept,  as  also  in  Lire,  Soldi, 
and  Denari,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Palermo. 

6  Piccioli   =  1  Grano. 

8  Ditto   —  1  Ponto. 

10  Grani   =  I  Carlino. 

2  Carlini,20Grani,]5Ponti, 

or  120  Piccioli   =  1  Taro. 

6  Tari,  or  12  Carlini   =  1  Florino. 

10  Ditto   =  1  Ducat. 

12  Ditto   =  1  Scudo,  or  Crown. 

30  Ditto   =  1  Onzia, 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Onzie,  Tari,  and  Grani ;  the  Onzia 
being  worth  about  10  Shillings  sterling. 

Paris. 

There  are  two  systems  of  monies,  &c.  in  France,  namely, 
the  Old  and  New  System. 

Old  System. 

4  Liards   =  1  Denier. 

12  Deniers   —  1  Sou. 

20  Sous,  or  Sols. ...  =1  Livre  Tournois. 

3  Livres   =  1  Petit  Ecu. 

6  Ditto   =  1  Ecu,  or  Crown. 

24  Ditto   =  1  Louis  d'Or. 

Neuj  System. 

10  Centimes   =  1  Decime. 

10  Decimes   —  1  Frank. 

20  Francs   =  1  Napoleon. 

Accounts,  according  to  the  Old  System,  are  kept  in  Livrcs 
Tournois,  Sous,  and  Deniers.  According  to  the  New 
System,  in  Francs,  Decimes,  and  Centimes,  80  Francs 
being  =  81  Livres.  The  Livre  and  the  Franc  are  both 
reckoned  at  10c?.  sterling. 

Parma. 

12  Denari   =  1  Soldo. 

20  Soldi   =  1  Lira. 

6  Lire,  6  Soldi  ......  =  1  Testone. 

7  Lire,  6  Soldi   =  1  Scudo  of  account. 

8  Lire,  8  Soldi   =  1  Scudo. 

21  Lire   =1  Ducatone. 

45  Ditto   =  1  Zecchino,  or  Sequin. 

72  Ditto  12  Soldi   =  1  Old  Doppia. 

90  Ditto   =  1  New  Doppia,  or  Pistole 

coined  since  1786. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari. 
Patras. 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Piastres  of  80  Aspers.  The 
Turkish  coins  are  current  here,    [vide  Constantinople'] 
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Persia. 

5   Dinars   =  1  Kabcsqui. 

2   Kabesquis   =  1  Dinarsbisti. 

5    Dinarsbisti   =  1  Shatree. 

2   Shatrees   =  1  Mamoodi. 

2  Mamoodis   =  1  Abassi. 

2|  Ditto   =  1  Larin. 

5   Ditto   =  1  Daezajie. 

10   Ditto   =  1  Haser  Denarie. 

50   Ditto   =  1  Toman. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Tomans,  Abassis,  Mamoodis,  Sha- 
trees, Dinarsbisti,  and  Dinars  simple.  The  Toman  and 
the  Dinar  are  imaginary  monies.  The  Toman  is  worth 
about  24^.  sterling,  the  Abassi  5|f/.  and  the  iMamoodi 
nearly  3d. 

Petershurgh. 

4  Polushkas   —  1  Denushka. 

2  Denushkas   =  1  Copeck, 

3  Copecks   =  1  Altin. 

10  Ditto   =  1  Grieven. 

25  Ditto   =  1  Polpoltin. 

50  Ditto   =  1  Poltin. 

100  Ditto   =  1  Ruble. 

2  Rubles  80  Copecks  ..   —  \  Ducat. 

10  Rubles   =  1  Liiperial. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rubles  and  Copecks.  The  Ruble 
is  worth  about  '6s.  6d.  sterling. 

Poland. 

3    Pfennings   =:  1  Schilling. 

3    Schillings   =1  Grosche. 

12   Groschen,  or  Gross  .  .  =  1  Shostack. 

2|  Shostack   =  1  Z!oti,Gulden,  or  Florin. 

8   Zloti,  or  Florins   =1  Specie  Rix-Dollar. 

18   Ditto   =  1  Ducat. 

Pondicherry,  on  the  Coromaudcl  Coast. 

3  Cashes   =  1  Dudu. 

20  Dudus   =  1  Fanam. 

■  24  Fanams   =  1  Pagoda. 

Li  which  accounts  are  kept.  The  coins  are  the  same  as  at 
Madras. 

Portugal,  vide  Lisbon. 
Prague. 

1 1  Common  Pfenning   =  1  White    Pfenning,  or 

Eilipeniz. 

.3   White,   or    45  Common 

Pfennings   =  1  Creutzer. 

2^  Creutzers,   or  7^  White 

Pfennings   —  1  White  Grosche. 

3   Creutzers,   4  Groschen, 

or  9  White  Pfennings  .  .   =  1  Kayser    Grosche,  or 

Bohmen. 

20   Kaysergroschen,    or  GO 

Creutzers   =  1  Gulden,  or  Florin. 

30   White  Groschen,  or  70 

Cre.utzers   =  I  Simple  Shock  or  Kopy.- 

14-  Florin,  or  90  Creutzers  . .        1  Rix-Dollar  current,  or 

of  account. 

li  Current   Rix-Dollar,  or 

120  Creutzers   =  1  Specie  Convention,  or 

effective  Rix-Dollar. 

2  Florins   =  1  Rix-Dollar  in  Silver. 

3  Florins,  or  60  Groschen. .   =  1  Shock,  or  Kopy  of  Bo- 

hemian Groschen. 

4  Florins  30  Creutzers  ....  =  1  Cremnitz  Ducat. 
4   Florins  32  Creutzers  ....   =1  Imperial  Ducat. 
6    Florins  40  Creutzers  ....   =  1  Souverain. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Flcrir.s,  or  Guldens,  Creutzers,  and 

Pfennings. 
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Prussia,  vide  Berlin  and  Konigsberg. 

Ragnsa  in  Dalmatia. 

6   Soldi   =  1  Grossetto. 

12   Grossetti   =  1  Perpero. 

40   Ditto   =  1  Ducat. 

60   Ditto   =  1  Old  Tallaro,Vislini  Ra- 

gusine,  or  Dollar. 
80  ditto  or  1|  Ducat  ....   =  i  New  Tallaro,  or  Liber- 
tine. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Ducats,  Grossetti,  and  Soldi. 
Ratisbon. 

2   Hellers   =  1  Pfenning. 

4    Pfennings   =  1  Creutzer. 

2  Creutzers   =  1  Albus. 

2|  Ditto   =  1  Landmuntze. 

3  Ditto   =  1  Kaysergrosche. 

4  Ditto   =  1  Batze. 

15   Batzes   =  1  Florin. 

1 1  Florin   =  1  Piix-Dollar  current. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Guldens,  or  Florins,  Creutzers,  and 
Pfennin<rs.  A  distinction  is  also  made  between  white 
and  black  money,  JVcisse,  Schxvnrtze,  and  Milntze,  a 
Florin  of  white  money,  being  =  75.,  28  Groschen,  or 
84  Regensburgers ;  41  Florins  white  money  =  7  Ratis- 
bon Pfunds,  or  Pounds,  each  containing  41  Shillings,  or 
164  Groschen.  The  black  money  is  mostly  used  in 
taxes,  fines,  and  all  other  civil  concerns. 

Revel,  vide  Petersburg  and  Riga. 
Riga  in  Livonia. 

SO  Albert's  Groschen   =  1  Florin. 

3  Current  Groschen,  or  2 

Ferdings   =1  Mark  Ferding. 

30  Marks  Ferdings,  or  60 

Ferdings   =  1  Rix-Dollar  current. 

70  Ferdings,  or  112  Copecks  =  1  Livonina. 

80  Ferdings,  or  90  Groschen  =  1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 

139  Copecks   =  1  Albert's  Dollar. 

2  Alberts   =  1  Dutch  Ducat. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Ferdings,  or  Groschens, 
and  also  in  Rubles  and  Copecks  as  at  Petersburg,  [vide 
Petersburg']  An  Albert's  Dollar  is  valued  at  about 
45.  4i.  sterling. 

Rome. 

2  Mezzi  Quattrini   =  1  Quattrino. 

5   Quattrini   =  1  Bajoccho. 

2   Bajocchi   =  1  Bajocchello. 

5   Ditto   =1  GroFso. 

1\  Ditto   =  1  Carlino. 

10   Bajocchi,  or  50  Quattrini  =  1  Paolo,  or  Glulio. 

2  Paoli   =  1  Papete. 

3  Ditto   =  1  Testone. 

10   Paoli,  or  3i-  Testoni .  . .   =  1  Scudo    Romano,  or 

Scudo  Moneta. 

15i  Paoli,  or  1525  Quattrini  =  1  Scudo di  Stampad'Oro. 

16   Paoli   =1  Ducato  d'Oro  di  Ca- 

mera. 

2H  Ditto   =  1  Zecchino,  or  Sequin. 

3l|  Ditto   =  1  Doppia,  or  Pistole. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Scudi  Romani,  Paoli,  and  Bajocchi ; 
-    or  in  Scudi,  Soldi,  and  Denari,    The  Scudo  or  Roman 
'crown  is  valued  at  4s.  Qd.  or  os.  sterling. 

Rostocli  in  the  Dulchy  of  MecUenhitrg. 

3  Pfennings   =  1  Witten. 

4  Wittens   =  1  Schilling. 

2   Schillings   —  1  Grosche. 


8   Groschen   =  1  Mark  current. 

li  Mark,  or  12  Groschen. .  =  1  Mecklenburg  Gulden. 

30   Schillings   =  1  Piece  of  two-thirds. 

2  Marks   =  1  Reichs  Gulden. 

I5  Reichsgulden  24  Gros- 
chen, or  48  Schillings  .  =  1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 

11  Marks   z=  1  Ducat. 

I3|  Ditto   =  1  Fredericks  d'Or. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Marks,  and  Schillings. 

Rolterdnyn.  vide  Amsterdam. 

Russia,  vide  Petersburg. 

St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  vide  Bern, 

Sardinia. 

2  Denari   =1  Cagliarese. 

6   Cagliaresi,  or  12  Denari  =  1  Soldo. 

5   Soldi   =  1  Reali. 

20   Soldi,  or  4  Reali   =1  Lire. 

2i  Lire   =  1  Scudo. 

5   Ditto   =  1  Doppiette. 

25   Ditto   =1  Carlino. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari.  The  Lire 
is  worth  about  \Sd.  sterling. 

Siam  in  the  East  Indies. 

800  Cowries   =1  Fouang. 

2  Fouangs   =  1  Miam. 

4  Miams   =  1  Tical. 

4  Ticals   =  1  Tale. 

10  Silver  Ticals   =1  Gold  Tical. 

20  Tales   =  1  Catty. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Catties,  Tales,  Ticals,  Miams, 
Fouangs,  and  Cowries.  The  Tical,  which  is  a  gold  coin, 
is  worth  about  2s.  6d.  sterling. 

Sicilj/,  vide  Palermo. 

Smijrna  in  Asiatic  Turhey. 

12i-  Paras  or  Medini   =  1  Temin. 

12   Temin,  or  120  Aspers  =  1  Grouch, 
In  which  monies  accounts  are  kept ;  but  the  Grouch, 
or  Piastre,  is  reckoned  by  the  French,  Dutch,  &c.  at 
100  Aspers,  and  by  the  English  at  SO. 

Spain. 

Accounts  are  kept  most  generally  throughout  Spain  as 
at  Madrid;  namely,  in  Reals  Vellon,  and  Maravedis; 
but  some  places,  as  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Navarre, 
and  Valencia,  have  peculiar  modes  of  keeping  accounts, 
[vide  Alicant,  &c.] 

Stettin. 

12  Pfennings   =  1  Good  Grosche. 

16  Good  Groschen   =  1  Gulden,  or  Florin. 

24  Good  Groschen   =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

In  which  monies  accounts  are  kept,  the  same  coins  being 
current  here  as  in  Prussia. 

Stoclchohn  in  Sxveden. 

1  Ore  Koppar   =  1  Runstycken. 

1  Ore   Silver,    or    3  Ore 

Koppar   =1  Slant. 

12  Ore,  or  Runstycken   =1  Skilling. 

48  Skilling   =1  Riksdaler. 

1  Riksdaler,     46  Skilling 
Specie,    or    11  Daler 
24  Ore   Silver,   or   35  - 
Daler  8  Ore  Koppar  .  . .  =  1  Ducat. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Riksdaler,  Skillings,  and  Ores.  The 
Riksdaler  is  worth  about  is.  6d. 
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Strttlsund  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 

3  Pfennings   =  1  Witten. 

2  Wittens   =  1  Sechsling. 

2  Sechslings,  or  12  Pfennings  =  1  Schilling. 

2  Schillings   =  1  Grosche. 

-i  Groschen   =  1  Mark  Sundish. 

3  Marks  Sundish   =  1  Gulden. 

2  Guldens,  6  Marks  Sundish, 

48  Schilling   =  1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 

2  Reichs  Guldens,  2j  Pome- 
ranian Guldens,  8  Marks 
Sundish,  or  32  Groschen, 

&c   =  1  Specie  Rix-dollar, 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Schillings,  and  Pfennings. 
Strasburg, 

2  Deniers    =  1  Pfenning. 

4   Pfennings   =  1  Creutzer. 

2|  Creutzers   =  1  Sou. 

4   Creutzers   =  1  Batze. 

4  Sous,  or  6  Creutzers  . .  =  1  Schilling. 

5  Schillings,  or  7^  Batzes  =  1  Livre. 

2  Livres   =  1  Florin. 

3  Ditto   =  1  Ecu,  or  Rix-Dollar. 

4  Livres,  or  20  Schillings  =  1  Pfund,  or  Pound. 

Accounts  are  kept  either  in  Livres,  Sous,  and  Deniers, 
according  to  the  old  French  system ;  or  in  Francs  and 
Centimes,  according  to  the  new  system ;  also  in  Pfunds 
and  Schillings,  or  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Creutzers,  &c. 

Surat  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

60  Padens   =  1  Pice,  or  Pega. 

5  Pice   =  1  Anna. 

16  Annas   =  1  Silver  Rupee. 

15  Silver  Rupees   =  1  Mohur,  or  Gold  Rupee. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rupees,  Annas,  and  Pice.  The 
Rupee  is  valued  as  at  Bombay. 

Surinam,  vide  West  Indies. 
Siveden,  vide  Stockholm. 

Switzerland. 

10  Rappen   =1  Batze. 

10  Batzen   =1  Franc. 

Accounts  are  kept  either  in  the  above-mentioned  monies, 
according  to  the  new  system  ;  or  after  the  manner  of 
each  canton,  as  mentioned  under  Basle,  Bern,  and  Zu- 
rich, according  to  the  old  system. 

Tellicherry,  vide  Calicut. 

Trieste  in  htria  on  the  Adriatic. 

4  Pfennings   =  1  Creutzer. 

60  Creutzers   =  1  Fiorino,  or  Florin. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Florins,  Creutzers,  and  Pfen- 
nings ;  or  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari.  The  monies  are 
valued  in  Austrian  currency,  Trieste  currency,  or  Va- 
luta di  Piazza.  A  Florin,  Austrian  currency,  is  =  5^ 
Lire  of  Trieste  currency,  and  5-iV  de  Piazza ;  there- 
fore 17  Florins  =  90  current  Lire,  or  92  Lire  de  Piazza. 
The  coins  are  the  same  as  in  Austria.    Qvide  Vienna'] 

Tunis  on  the  Coast  of  Barbary. 

12  Burbis   =  1  Asper. 

24  Aspers   =1  Doublas  

52  Ditto   =  1  Silver  Nassaras,  and 

also  1  Piastre  of  ac- 
count. 

100  Ditto   =  1  Sultanini. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres  and  Aspers;  the  piastre 
being  worth  3*.  6d.  sterling. 


Turin. 

3  Denari   =  1  Quattrino. 

4  Quattrini,  or  12  Denari  =  1  Soldo. 
20  Soldi   =  1  Lira. 

6  Lire   =  1  Scudo. 

24  Ditto   =  1  Doppia,  or  Pistole. 

120  Ditto   =1  Carlino. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari ;  or  in  Francs 
and  Centimes. 

Turhey,  vide  Constaninople. 
Ulm  in  Suabia,  vide  Augsbin-g. 
Valencia  in  Spain. 

12  Dineros   =  1  Sueldo. 

16   Dineros,  or  1-i  Sueldo. .   =  1  Real  Vellon. 

24   Dineros   =  1  Real  of  New  Plate. 

2\  Sueldos   =  1  Real  of  Old  Plate. 

13  Sueldos  f  Dineros   =  1  Escudo  Vellon. 

20  Sueldo   =  1  Libra. 

1  Libra   =  1  Peso  of  Plate,  8  Reals 

of  old  Plate,  10  Reals 
of  New  Plate,  or 
15  Reals  2  Marave- 
dis  Vellon. 

1  Libra,  6  Sueldos,  6|  Di- 

neros  =  1  Peso  duro,  or  Dollar. 

4  Libras   =1  Doubloon  of  Plate. 

5  Libras  6  Sueldos  3  Di- 

i:eros   =  1  Gold    Doubloon,  or 

Pistole. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Libras,  Sueldos,  and  Dineros ;  or  in 
Reals  of  New  Plate  and  Dineros.    [vide  Spain'] 
Venice. 

S-lr  Denari  di  Lira   =  1  Grossetto,  or  Denaro 

di  Ducato. 

6  Ditto   =  1  Bagattino. 

6   Bagattini,  or  12  Denari  =  1  Soldo. 

12   Grossetti   =  1  G  rosso. 

5- i-  Grossi   =  1  Marchetto. 

20   Soldi,  or  Marchetti   =  1  Lira. 

30   Soldi   =  1  Lirazzo. 

24   Grossi   =  1  Ducato. 

6- t  Lire  or  124  Marchetti . .   =  1  Ducato  of  account.  - 
8   Lire   =  1  Ducato  Effettivo. 

10  Ditto   =  1  Talaro. 

11  Ditto   =  1  Ducatone. 

12  Ditto,  8  Soldi   =  1  Scudo Veneto,orScudo 

dell  a  Croce. 

14  Ditto....   =  1  Doppia,  or  Pistole. 

22   Ditto   =  1  Zecchino. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari ;  or  in 
Ducats,  Grossi,  and  Grossetti.  Monies  are  valued  in 
Moneta  Piccola ;  although  formerly  they  had  two  other 
values,  namely,  the  valuta  ciirrente  and  the  Dancoy 
which  were  both  superior  to  the  former. 

Vienna. 

2  Hellers   =  1  Pfenning. 

3  Pfennings   =  1  Groschel, 

4  Pfennings   =  1  Creutzer. 

4   Groschel   =  1  Grosche. 

2|  Groschen   =  1  Schilling. 

20   Creutzers   =  1  Kopstiek. 

8    SchillingSjOr 60 Creutzers  =  1  Gulden,  or  Florin. 
1|  Guldsn,  or  90  Creutzers  =  1  Rix-Dollar  current. 
2   Guldens, or  120 Creutzers  =  1  Rix-Dollar  specie. 

4|  Florins   =  1  Imperial  Ducat. 

26f  Ditto   =  1  Double  Souverain. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Guldens,  Creutzers,  and  Pfennings. 
The  Rix-Dollar  current  is  an  imaginary  money. 
2  H  2 
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JVest  Indies. 

1|  Dog   =  1  Stampe. 

6   DogSj  or  4  Stanipes. ...  =1  Bit. 

li  Bit   =  1  Moco. 

11   Mocos    =  1  Cut-Dollar. 

These  are  the  monies  most  generally  used  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  which  are,  however,  subject  to  some  varie- 
ties according  to  the  nation  to  which  they  have  been  at 
different  times  subject.  The  currency  of  these  islands 
is  generally  at  the  rate  of  about  140/.  to  100/.  sterling. 

IVirtemberg. 

2f  Pfennings   =  J  Creutzer. 

6   Pftnnings,or24^Creutzers  =  1  Schilling. 

4   Creutzers   =  1  Batze. 

20   Schillings   =  1  Pfund. 

60   Creutzers,  or  15  Batzen, 

or  28  Schillings   =  1  Gulden,  or  Florin. 

Florin  or  90  Creutzers  .  .  =  1  Rix-Dollar  current. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Guldens,  or  Florins,  Schillings,  and 
Pfennings. 

Zante,  vide  Ionian  Isles. 
Zell,  vide  Hanover. 

Zurich. 

3  Hellers,  or  li  Angster  . .  =  1  Piappe. 
2f  Raife,  8  Hellers,   or  4 

Angsters   =  I  Creutzer. 

S|  Creutzers,   10  Rappen, 

or  15  Angsters   =  1  Batze. 

2^  Batzen   =  1  Schilling. 

16   Batzen,  40  Schillings,  or 

240  Angsters   =  1  Florin. 

Ig  Florin  or  90  Creutzers  . .  —  1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 

2   Florins   =  1  Silver  Ecu. 

2|  Florins   =  1  French  Crown. 

4  Florins  15  Creutzers .. .  =  1  Ducat. 

10  Florins.   =  1  Louis  d'Or. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Florins,  Creutzers,  and  Hellers ;  or 
in  Florins  and  Schillings. 

MO'NEYAGE  {Lavi)  a  tax  which  was  paid  every  three 
years  for  preserving  the  coinage  of  the  realm.  It  supplied 
the  place  of  the  seignorage,  which  was  paid  to  the  King  on 
every  new  coinage. 

MO'NEY-WORT  {Bot)  the  AnngalUs  tenella  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial. 

MO'NEYERS  [Law)  or  Moniers,  Moneiarii,  officers  in  the 
King's  mint,  who  make  and  coin  the  money. 

MO'NGER  {Mar.)  a  little  sea  vessel  which  fishermen  use. 

MONGOO'Z  {ZooL)  a  sort  of  Lemur. 

MO'NGREL  (ZooL)  a  creature  of  a  mixed  breed,  or  one 
whose  sire  and  dam  are  of  different  kinds. 

MONIE'RA  [Bot.)  the  Gratiola  Moniera  of  Linnaeus. 

MO'NIERS  (Lniv)  vide  Moneycrs. 

MONILl'FERA  {^Bot.)  the  Asteospermiira  monilifera  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MO^^ILI'FORiVI  (Nat.)  an  epithet  for  the  antenna  of  in- 
sects which  are  beaded  like  a  necklace. 

Monition  (Ecc.)  a  warning  given  by  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity to  a  clerk  to  reform  his  manners  upon  intimation  of 
his  scandalous  life. 

MO'NITORY  Letters  (Ecc.)  letters  from  an  ecclesiastical 
judge  upon  information  of  scandals  and  abuses  within  the 
cognizance  of  his  court. 

MONK  (Ecc.)  in  Greek  f/jo^c.y}',,  from  signified  literally 
one  who  retired  into  a  state  of  entire  solitude;  but  it  is  now 
employed  for  such  as  retire  from  the  general  intercourse  of 


the  world.  The  monks  were  formerly  distinguished  into 
the  solitaries,  or  those  who  lived  entirely  alone  ;  coenobites, 
those  who  lived  in  community  with  others;  Mrau/iej,  or  strol- 
ling monks.  Monks  are  now  distinguished,  by  the  colour  of 
their  habits,  into  black,  white,  grey,  &c.  They  are  like- 
wise divided  into  monks  of  the  choir,  jirofessed  monks,  and 
lay  monks. 

MO'NK-FISH  {Ich.)  a  sort  of  fish  resembling  a  monk's 
cowl  in  form. 

MO'NKEY  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal  with  a  long  tail, 
cheeks  pouched,  and  haunches  naked,  which  distinguish  it 
as  one  part  of  the  genus  Simia,  from  the  Ape,  which  has 
no  tail ;  and  the  Baboon,  which  has  a  short  tail. 

Monkey  (Mil.)  a  machine  which  is  used  for  driving  large 
piles  of  wood  into  the  earth. 

IMON KEY-FLOWER  (Bot.)  the  Mimulus  ringens  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MONKEY'S-BREAD  {Bot.)  the  Adansonia  digitata  of 
Linnaeus. 

MONK'S-HOOD  {Bot.)  the  Aconitiim  of  Linnaeus,  a  hardy 
perennial. — Monk's  Rhubard,  the  Rumex  patientia. 

MONK'S-SEAM  (Mar.)  a  seam  made  by  the  laying  of  the 
selvages  of  sails  over  one  another,  and  sewmg  them  on 
both  sides. 

MONNIE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadel- 
jMa,  Order  1  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  Cor. 
tubular. — St  am.  filaments  two  ;  anthers  connate. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  sti/le  filiform ;  stigma  headed. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Monnieria  irifolia,  is  an 
annual,  native  of  America. 
MONO'CEROS  (Astron.)  the  Unicorn,  one  of  the  new  con- 
stellations of  the  northern  hemisphere  added  by  Flevelius 
to  the  48  old  asterisms,  containing  19  stars  in  his  cata- 
logue, and  31  in  the  British  catalogue. 
MO'NOCHORD  (Mus.)  i^oyi'^op^oy,  from  y^ovo^,  one,  and 
a  string  ;  an  instrument  anciently  used  in  regulating 
sounds,  which  was  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  because  it 
consisted  of  but  one  musical  string. 
MO'NOCHORDO  (Mus.)  or  Monocordo,  Italian  for  the 
Monochord ;  a  long  instrument  with  one  string,  which  is 
used  in  finding  out  the  true  and  exact  distance  of  each 
note  and  half  note,  the  one  from  the  other. 
MONOCHRO'MA  (Paint.)  fji^o^ox^afj^ct,  from  jw-o'va?,  one,  and 
Xicoi/.,ci,  colour ;  a  picture  of  one  colour,  without  the  mix- 
ture of  any  other. 
MONOCO'LUM  (/4;;a;.)  the  Intestinum  rectum,  as  it  is  termed 
by  Paracelsus. 

MONOCOTYLE'DONES  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  which 
have  only  one  lobe  to  the  seed ;  as  Grasses,  Palms,  and 
the  Liiiacious  tribe. 

MONO'CULUS  (Med.)  one  who  has  but  one  eye. 

MoNOCULus  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  Order 
Aptera,  having  legs,  from  four  to  eight,  formed  for  swim- 
ming, and  very  long ;  body  covered  with  a  crest,  or  shell, 
divided  into  segments;  antennce  irom  four  to  none;  eyes 
one  or  two  approximating  ;  feelers  four  in  continual 
motion. 

MO'NODON  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Cete,  having  two  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  extending 
straight  forwards,  and  a  spiracle  on  the  fore  and  upper 
part  of  the  head.  The  only  species  is  the  Monodon  mvno- 
ceros. 

MO'NODUS  {Anat.)  ^.w/o^i^,  from  chc,,  a  tooth,  and 
one  ;  a  person  who  has  but  one  continued  tooth  in  his  head, 
as  King  Pyrrhus  and  the  son  of  Prusias  had.    Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif. 

MO'NODY  (Mus.)  i^ya^ict,  a  funeral  ditty  sung  by  one 
person  only. 
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MONOE'CIA  (Bot)  from  i^«<.;,  one,  and  o'Uo^,  a  house ;  the 
name  of  the  twenty-first  class  in  the  Linnean  System,  com- 
prehending the  androgynous  plants,  or  such  as  produce 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  individual,  without 
any  mixture  of  hermaphrodites.  It  contains  eight  orders ; 
namely,  Monandria,  Diandria,  Triandria,  Telrandria, 
Pentandria,  Hexandrin,  Polyandria,  Monadelphia,  and 
under  them  the  following  genera:  Jr<ocrtrp?iS,  Bread-Fruit; 
Ctjnomorium  ;  Anjuria,  Lemna  Duckweed ;  Zea,  Maize,  or 
Indian  Corn ;  Coix,  Job's  Tears  ;  Carex,  Sedge  ;  Sparga- 
nhim,  Bur-Reed ;  Typha,  Cat's  Tail  or  Red-Mace ;  Eno- 
caulon,  Pipeworl ;  Morns,  Mulberry-Tree ;  Buxus,  Box  ; 
Alnus,  Alder;  Littorella,  Shore-Weed;  Sagiis,  Sago; 
Cocos,  Coco;  Arum;  Salisburia  Mongko,  or  Maidenhair 
Tree;  Sagiitaria,  Arrow  Head;  MyriophyUim,  Water- 
Milfoil;  Ceratophylhm,  Hornwort;  Polerimn,  Burnet; 
Fagus,  Beech;  Castanea,  Chesnut ;  Qitercus,  Oak;  Ju- 
glans.  Walnut;  Coryhis,  Hazel;  Carpinus,  Hornbeam; 
Behda,  Birch;  Platctnus,  Plane-Tree;  Luquidamhar ; 
Hura,  Sandbox-Tree ;  Piniis,  Pine ;  Fir,  Larch  ;  Cupres- 
.  sus.  Cypress;  Thuga,  Arbor- Vita;;  Areca,  Cabbage-Tree; 
Crotan,  Tallow-Tr^e ;  Ricthus,  Palma  Christi ;  Jatropha, 
Physic  Nut;  Hippomarie,  Manchineel-Tree ;  Trichosanthes, 
Snake  Gourd ;  Cucumis,  Cucumber,  Melon ;  Cucurbita, 
Pompion,  Gourd,  and  Water  Melon  ;  Bryonia,  a  Bryony . 

MONO'GAMY  (Cus.)  from  f^-o'i-o;,  one,  and  v*.*^";,  a  marriage ; 
a  single  marriage,  or  the  having  but  one  husband  or 
wife. 

MO'NOGRAM  (Gram.)  fjuoviypufj^iMev,  a  cypher,  or  character 
consisting  of  one  letter,  or  several  interwoven  together,  of 
which  ancient  medals  afford  very  many  examples. 

MONOGRA'PHIC  Picture  {Paint.)  a  picture  only  drawn 
in  lines  without  colours. 

MONOGY'NIA  {Bot.)  from  ^^JOu^,,  one,  and  yvr/,,  a  woman; 
the  name  of  the  first  order  in  each  of  the  first  thirteen 
classes  in  the  Linnean  System,  comprehending  such  plants 
as  have  one  pistil  or  stigma  only  in  a  flov/er. 

MONOHE'MEROUS  {Med.)  from  iJ^i^o-.,,  one,  and  --lyA^u.,  a 
day ;  an  epithet  for  diseases  which  last  but  one  day,  or 
are  cured  in  one  day. 

MO'NOLOGUE  {Poet.)  from  //.evo;,  alone,  and  x^yo^,  dis- 
course ;  a  soliloquy,  or  scene,  wherein  only  one  actor  speaks, 

MONO'MACHON  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Intestinum 
C cecum. 

MONO'MIAL  {Algeh.)  a  quantity  of  one  name,  or  of  one 
single  term,  in  distinction  from  a  binomial,  &c.  [vide  Al- 
gebra'] 

MONOPE'GIA  {Med.)  a  pain  in  the  head  which  affects  but 
one  part. 

MONOPE'TALUS  (Bot.)  monopetalous,  from  /^o'vo?,  one, 
and  TiiTctXov,  a  leaf;  an  epithet  for  flowers  which,  though 
they  may  be  divided  into  certain  segments,  consist  never- 
theless of  but  one  distinct  petal,  as  the  Canterbury  Bell, 
&c.  The  cerolla  of  such  flowers  is  also  called  monope- 
talous. 

MONOPH'YLLUS  (Bot.)  y^im,  one,  and  (pu>.>.tv,  a  leaf; 

monophyllus,  or  one-leaved,  an  epithet  for  a  periantli  that 

is  all  in  one,  i.  e.  not  separated  down  as  far  as  the  base,  as 

in  Datura,  Fiimula. 
Monophyllus  is  also  the  Convallaria  hifolia  of  Linnseus. 
MONOPO'DIUM  (Ant.)  from  ^/-o.o?,  one,  and  ^rS;,  a  foot; 

a  table  that  has  but  one  foot, 
MONO'POLY   {Com.)  f/.e\icnaXia'i,  from  ws'^ac,  alone,  and 

TTuxia,  to  sell;  the  engrossing  of  commodities  so  as  to  get 

the  trade  of  any  particular  articles  exclusively  to  oneself, 

against  which  offence  the  laws  are  severe.    The  person  so 

doing  is  called  a  monopolist. 
Monopoly  (Lau)  a  grant  from  the  King  to  any  person  or 

persons  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  working,  or  using  of 

any  thing. 


MONO'PTERON  (  Archit.)  from  y.lm,  alone,  and 

TiTifx,  a  wing ;  a  circular  building,  having  its  roof  only  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  and  with  but  one  wing. 

MONO'PTICK  (Med.)  f^osoTTTiKoc,  from  jU-o'i's?,  one,  and  oittu- 
f/^'Ai,  to  see ;  an  epithet  for  a  person  who  sees  with  only  one 
eye. 

MONOPTO'TON  (Gram.)  a  noun  having  but  one  case. 

Isidor.  Orig.  1.  1,  c.  6. 
MONOPYRE'NUS  (Bot.)  monopyrenous,  from  jw-o'-o;,  one, 

and  !rt;j)fm,  a  kernel ;  an  epithet  for  fruit  that  has  but  one 

kernel. 

MONORCHIS  {Anat.)  from  ;W'i!i05,  one,  and  o'p;^'?,  testes;  a 
person  who  has  only  one  of  the  testes. 

MoNORCHis  (Bot.)  the  Aphrys  7nonophyllos  o£  Linnseus. 

MONO'STICPI  (Poet.)  fAcvoax,'"',  from  [mwix;,  one,  and  s-i^"?* 
a  verse  ;  an  epigram  consisting  of  a  single  verse,  Isidor. 
Orig.  1.  1,  c.  38. 

MONOSY'LLABLE  {Gram.)  yjovixruXXccfiG-;,  from  //^o'^o?,  one,, 
and  <rvxxu.jiy,,  a  syllable;  a  word  that  has  but  one  sylla- 
ble. 

MONOSPERMALTHCE'A  (Bot.)  the  Waltheii  ■ia  americana 
of  Linnseus. 

MONOSPE'RMUS  {Bot.)  from  p^ivo^,  one,  and  o-srsp//-^^,  a 
seed  ;  monospermous,  or  one  seeded,  an  epithet  for  a  plant 
or  a  berry  that  has  but  one  seed. 

MONOSTA'CHYOS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  stem  bearing  a 
single  spike. 

MONO'THELITES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  seventh 
century,  who  held  that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Jesus 
Christ." 

MONO'TONY  (Mils.)  from  i^i.ac,,  one,  and  ro'vo;,  a  tone;  the 

having  but  one  tone. 
MONOTRI'GLYPH  (Archit.)  monotriglyphon ;  the  space 

of  one  triglyph  between  two  pilasters  or  columns.  Vitruv. 

1.  4,  c.  3. 

MONOTRO'PA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria.  Order  4  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  none. — CoR.  petals  ten. 
— SiAU.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ 
roundish  ;  stigma  blunt. — P£K,  capsule  ovate ;  seeds  nu- 
merous. 

Species.    The  two  species  are  the — Monotropa  hypopithtjs, 
seu  Orobanche,  Yellow  Bird's  Nest. — Monotropa  u'ni- 
fiora,  seu  Orobanche,  &c.    Bauh.  Pin.;  Raii  Hist. 
MONS  Veneris  (Anat.)  the  triangular  eminence  immediately 

over  the  Os  Pidns,  that  is  covered  with  hair, 
MoNS  Veneris  {Pcdmis.)  the  knob  of  the  root  of  the  fore 
finger. 

MONSO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadel- 
phia, Order  5  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cou.  pe- 
tals five. — ^^TAM.  filaments  fifteen ;  anthers  oblong. — 
Pist.  germ  short ;  style  awl-shaped  ;  stigma,  five. — Per. 
capside  five-celled ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Monsonia 
speciosa,  seu  Geranium,  Fine-leaved  Monsonia. — Mon- 
sonia lobata.  Broad-leaved  Monsonia. — Monsonia  undu- 
lata.  Undulated  Monsonia,  &c. 
MONSOO'NS   (Mar.)   periodical  winds,   frequent  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  Oceans,  which  blow  half  the  year, 
or  six  months,  one  way,  and  the  other  half,  or  six  months, 
on  the  opposite  points.    These  are  otherwise  called  ij-ade 
tvinds. 

MO'NSTRANS  dc  Droit  (Law)  a  suit  in  Chancery,  for  the 
subject  to  be  restored  to  lands  and  tenements  which  he 
proves  to  be  his  right.  It  is  carried  on  by  petition,  because 
the  right  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  King.  Straundfi.  P.  C. 
c.  21. — Monstrans  de  Faits  on  Records,  a  showing  of  deeds 
or  records. 

MONSTRAVE'RUNT  {Laxv)  a  writ  which  lies  for  tenants 
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of  ancient  demesne,  distrained  for  payment  of  toll,  or  im- 
position contrary  to  their  pi  ivilege.  F.  N.  B.  14:  ■,4:  Inst. 
269  ;  Netv.  Nat.  Brev.  32. 

MO'NSTRUM  {ArchcEol.)  1.  The  box  in  which  relics  are 
kept.    Mon.  torn.  iii.  p.  173.    2.  A  muster  of  soldiers. 

MONTA'NA  [Dot.)  the  Rhododendron  Jerrugineum  of  Lin- 
njEus. 

MO'NTANISTS  [Ecc.)  an  heretical  sect  founded  by  one 
Montanus,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  the  comforter  pro- 
mised by  Christ,  &c.  TertuU.  de  Jejun.;  Euseb.  Hist  Ec- 
cles.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  <S.  Epiphan.  de  Ha-res.  c.  4-8.  51  ;  S.  Au- 
gust. Hceres.;  S.  Hicron.  epist.  54;  S.  Cyril,  cathec.  c.  16; 
Philastr.  c.  4-9. 

MONTEFIA'SCONE  [Com.)  a  rich  wine  made  at  Monte- 
fiascone,  a  small  town  of  Sicily. 

MO'NTEllO  [Cus.)  a  sort  of  cap  worn  by  hunters  and  sea- 
men. 

MO'NTETH  [Mech.)  a  scalloped  bason  to  cool  glasses  in. 

MONTH  (Citron.)  in  Saxon  monath,  Latin  Mensis,  from  the 
Teutonic  Mond,  the  moon,  and  the  Greek  ly^h,  month ; 
a  space  of  time  so  called  from  the  periodical  revolution  of 
the  moon.  It  is  distinguished  into  the — Astronomical 
Month,  that  which  is  measured  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  or 
moon. — Lunar  Month,  which  is  properly  the  time  in  which 
the  moon  runs  through  the  zodiac.  This  is  e\l\\Qr  illumina- 
tive, or  lunar  periodical,  and  lunar  synndical. — Solar  Month 
is  the  time  in  wiiich  the  sun  runs  through  one  entire  sign 
of  the  zodiac. —  Civil  or  Common  Month  is  a  space  of  time, 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  days  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  each  country.  This  is  either  solar  or  lunar. — Ca- 
lendar Month  is  the  civil  month  introduced  into  the  present 
almanacks,  according  to  which  time  is  now  computed, 
[vide  Chronologj/I 

MO'NTIA  (Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  3  'Trigynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  two-leaved. —  Cor. 
2}etal  one. — Sr am. Jilaments  three;  anthers  smaW. — Pist. 
germ  turbinate ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  cap- 
sule turbinate  ;  seeds  three. 
•  Species.    The  single  species,  the  Montia  Jontana  Alsine, 
seu  Portulaca,  Water  Chickweed,  is  an  annual.  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Raii  Hist. 
MONTl'NIA  [  Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  4^  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  erect. — Cor.  petals  four. 

—  Sta.m.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  none. — Pist.  germ 

inferior;  style  cylindric  ;  stigma  kidney- form.  —  Per. 

capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Moiitinia 

acris.  Glaucous  Montinia. 
MONT-PA'GNEL  {Mil)  an  eminence  chosen  out  of  the 
cannon  shot  of  a  besieged  place,  which  is  chosen  by  per- 
sons who  are  curious  to  see  an  attack,  or  the  operations  of 
a  siege. 

MONTKO'SS  {Gunn.)  an  under-gunner  or  assistant  to  a 

gunner,  engineei-,  or  fire  worker. 
MOOD  {Mus.)  vide  Mode. 
Mood  {iMg.)  vide  Mode. 

Mood  {Gram.)  the  manner  of  forming  a  verb  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  different  forms  or  manners  of  the  action.  The 
moods  are  commonly  distinguished  into  the  Indicative, 
Imperative,  Subjunctive,  Potential,  and  Infinitive ;  to 
which  the  Greeks  have  added  an  optative. — The  Indicative 
simply  affirms  or  denies  the  thing  done. — The  Imperative 
implies  a  command  for  the  thing  to  be  done. — The  Sub- 
junctive expresses  a  condition  on  which  the  thing  may  be 
done. — The  Potetitial,  the  possibility  of  doing  the  thing. — 
The  Infinitive,  an  indefinite  form  of  the  action,  which  is 
determined  by  something  else. — The  Optative  implies  a 
wish  for  the  thing  to  be  done. 


MOO'N  {Astron)  one  of  the  secondary  planets,  marked  ( ]) ), 
which  is  a  planet  to  the  earth,  and  remarkable  for  the  irre- 
gularities of  her  motion,  as  also  for  her  phases  and  other 
affections,  [vide  Astronomy,  and  fig.  34,  35,  PlatelS]— //ar- 
vest-Moon,  the  phenomenon  of  the  Moon's  rising  an  hour 
earlier  when  she  is  at  the  full,  about  the  time  of  harvest, 
than  she  does  in  any  other  full  moon  week  in  the  year. 
This  happens  when  the  moon  is  in  the  signs  Pisces  and 
Aries,  the  sun  being  in  the  opposite  signs  Virgo  and 
Libra. 

Moon  {Her.)  is  commonly  borne  increscent  or  decrescent. 

[vide  Increscent,  &c.] 
MOO'N-CALF  (Med.)  a  false  conception,  [vide Mo/a] 
MOO'N- EYES  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  the  eyes  of  horses. 
MOO'N-SEED  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Monispermium. 
MOO'N-SEED-TREFOIL  {Bot.)  the  Medicago  arborea  of 

Linnsus,  an  annual. 
MOO'N-SHAPED  (Z?oi.)  vide  Lumdatus. 
MOO'N-WOllT  (Bot.)  t\\eOsmunda  lunaria  oiUnu:£\xs,an 

annual. 

TO  MOOR  (Mar.)  in  French  affourcher  un  vaisseau,  to  lay 
out  the  anchors  in  the  manner  most  convenient  for  the  se- 
cure riding  of  the  ship.  This  is  done  in  different  ways,  as 
— To  moor  by  the  head,  i.  e.  to  secure  a  ship  by  her 
anchors  before  without  any  behind.  —  To  jHoor  across, 
to  lay  out  one  of  the  ship's  anchors  on  one  side,  or  athwart 
a  river,  and  another  on  the  other  side,  right  against  it. — 
To  v)oor  along,  to  have  an  anchor  in  the  river  and  a 
hawser  on  shore. — To  tnoor  tvaier-shot,  to  moor  quarter- 
ing between  the  first  ways. 

MOO'R-COCK  (Orn.)  the  Tetrao  scoticus  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird 
of  the  grouse  tribe  which  inhabits  the  heaths  of  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England. 

MOO'R-HEN  (Orn.)  a  water-fowl  of  the  coot  tribe,  the  Fu- 
lica  chloropus  of  Linnaeus.  It  flies  with  difficulty,  but  runs 
and  swims  well,  builds  near  the  water-side,  and  lays  dusky 
white  eggs. 

MOO'RING  /or  East,  West,  S)-c.  (Mar.)  observing  which  way 
and  upon  what  point  of  the  compass  the  wind  or  sea  is  most 
like  to  endanger  the  ship,  and  there  lay  out  an  anchor. — 
Mooring  a  fair  birth  at  sea,  is  the  mooring  in  a  place  free 
from  any  annoyance. — Mooring  a  proviso,  is  having  an  an- 
chor out  and  a  hawser  a-shore  when  the  ship  is  moored 
with  her  head  a-shore. — Mooring-block,  a  sort  of  cast-iron 
anchor  used  in  some  ports  for  riding  ships. — Moorings,  an 
assemblage  of  anchors,  chains,  bridles,  &c.  athwart  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  harbour,  to  ride  the  shipping  contained 
therein. 

MOORS  (Lam)  the  bailiffs  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

MOOR'S  head  (Chem.)  a  copper  cap,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
head,  to  be  set  over  the  chimney  of  a  reverberating  fur- 
nace; also  the  head  of  a  still  having  a  pipe  or  nose  to  let 
the  raised  spirits  run  into  the  receiver. 

MOOSE  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  the  Cervus  alces 
of  Linnaeus,  which  is  as  large  as  a  horse,  very  gentle,  and 
can  go  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  a  day.  The  skin  is  so  hard 
as  to  be  almost  able  to  resist  a  musket-ball :  the  horns  are 
palmate,  with  little  or  no  beams. 

MOOT  (Law)  or  Mote,  from  the  Saxon  moc,  a  meeting  to- 
gether ;  or  from  the  French  mot,  a  word  or  discourse ; 
an  exercise  which  consisted  in  arguing  of  cases  that  was 
formerly  practised  by  students  in  law  at  certain  times.—- 
Bailiff  of  the  moots,  the  officer  who  chose  the  mootmen, 
or  such  as  were  to  argue  moot  cases. 

Moot  (Sport.)  or  to  bloiv  a  moot ;  a  phrase  used  at  the  fall 
of  a  deer. 

Moot  (Mech.)  a  piece  of  hard  wood  hooped  with  iron  at 

each  end,  which  is  used  in  making  blocks. 
MOO'TA  canum  (Archceol.)  a  pack  of  dogs. 
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MOO'T-CASE  (Lato)  a  case  given  to  be  mooted,  or  ar- 
gued. 

MOO'TER  (Mar.)  or  tree-nail-mooter,  the  person  who  turns 
the  tree-nails  by  the  assistance  of  a  moot,  for  fastening  the 
planks  and  timbers  of  ships. 

MOOTED  [Her.)  an  epithet  for  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots. 

MOOT-HALL  {Laiv)  the  place  where  cases  were  argued. 
MOO'T-HOUSE  (Zfltu)  or  moot-court,  a  hundred  court  in 

the  north  of  England. 
MOO'T-MEN  (Law)  students  of  the  law,  who  were  formerly 

called  upon  to  moot  or  argue  cases  previously  to  being  called 

to  the  bar. 

MOOTS  (Law)  or  bailif  of  the  moots,    [vide  Moo<] 
MO'RA  (Archceol.)  a  moor,  or  barren  ground. — Mora  miissa, 

a  watery  or  boggy  moor. 
Mora  (Med.)  a  callosity,  or  hardness  of  the  skin,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Paracelsus,  was  a  symptom  of  the  venereal 
disease. 

MORiEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Trianclria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  spathes  two. — CoR.  petals  six. 
— Stam.  Jilnments  three  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pisx.  germ 
inferior;   style  simple;   stigmas  three. — Pku.  capsules 
three ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Morcemagella- 
nica,  Ixia,  Galaxia,  seu  Yapeinia,  Magellanic  Morea. — 
Morcea  spathaccea,  seu  Bobartia,  Sheathy  Morea. — Mo- 
7-cca  pUcata,  Sisyrinchium ,  Ferraria,  seu  Bey-mudiana. — 
Morcea  cerulea,  seu  Gladiolus,  &C.  &c. 
MoR^A  is  also  the  Aristea  cyanea  of  Linnaeus. 
MORA'TUR  in  lege  (Laiv)  i.  e.  he  demurs  in  point  of  law, 
which  is  said  when  the  party  does  not  go  forward  in  plead- 
ing, but  rests  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  a  certain 
point.    Co.  Lift.  7. 
MORBID  (Paint.)  an  epithet  for  very  fat  flesh  very  strongly 
expressed. 

MORBUS  (Med.)  the  general  word  for  any  disease  or  dis- 
tempeis  is  used  with  some  epithet  for  particular  diseases, 
as — Morbus  arquatus,  the  Jaundice. — Morbus  aitonitus, 
the  Epilepsy,  or  Apoplexy. — Morbus  comitialis,  the  Epi- 
lepsy, or  Falling  Sickness,  so  called  by  the  Romans  be- 
cause when  any  one  was  seized  with  this  disorder  in  their 
comitia,  the  assembly  was  immediately  broken  up.  [vide 
Comitia'] — Morbus  gallicus,  the  Venereal  Disease. — Morbus 
niger,  the  Black  Disease,  so  named  by  Hippocrates  ;  a 
disorder  which  is  known  by  vomiting  a  concrete  blood  of  a 
blackish  red  colour. — Morbus  regius,  the  Jaundice. — Morbus 
sacer,  the  Epilepsy. 

MORDE'LIl  (Med.)  a  disease  so  named  in  the  East  Indies, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  disordered  stomach. 

MORDE'LLA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Order  Co/eo/)- 
tera,  having  the  antennce  moniliform ;  head  deflected,  and 
bent  under  the  neck ;  shells  curved  downwards ;  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  a  broad  lamina. 

MORDE'XYN  (Med.)  a  disease  at  Goa  which  seizes  the  pa- 
tient suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  being  attended  with 
nausea  and  continued  vomitings. 

MORE'SQUE-WORK  (Paint.  SfC.)  or  moresco,  a  kind  of 
antique  work,  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors,  consisting 
of  a  wild  representation  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  &c.  inter- 
mingled. 

MORE'TUM  (Archceol.)  a  sort  of  brown  cloth,  of  which 
caps  were  formerly  made.    Mat.  Par.  Ann.  1258. 

MORGA'NGINA  (Law)  morgangila,  or  morgingil,  from  the 
Saxon  mopjen,  morning,  and  jifan,  to  give;  the  gift  or 
dower  on  the  wedding-day.  Leg.  Canut.  et  H.  1 ,  apiid 
Brompton.  &c. 

MORGSA'NA  (Bot.)  the  Zygophyllum  morgsana  of  Lin- 
naeus. 


MO'RIA  (Med.)  from  yju^nn,  folly;  a  defect  in  the  under- 
standing. 

MoRiA  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  steel  cap  or  head-piece  formerly  in 
use. 

MORI'LLE  (Bot.)  or  Morell,  the  smallest  and  most  delicious 

kind  of  mushrooms,  found  in  woods. 
MORI'LLON  (Orn.)  a  fowl  of  the  duck  kind,  the  Anas  glau- 

cion  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
MORI'NA  (Archceol.)  the  murrain;  also  the  wool  of  sheep 

who  have  died  of  the  murrain.    Flet.  1.  2,  c.  79. 
MoRiNA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2  Diandria^  Order  1 

Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  double. — Co^.  petal  one.-— Stam. 
filaments  two  ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ  globular;  style 
filiform ;  stigma  bent. — Per.  none  ;  seed  single. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Morina  persica. 
MORI'NDA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria^ 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common. — Cor.  petal  one.— 
AM.  Jilaments  ^ve  ;  anthers  linear. — Pist.  o-m?z  infe- 
rior ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per,  berry  angular ; 
seeds  two. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Morinda  umbellata, 
seu  Bancudus,  Narrow-leaved  Morinda. — Morinda  citri- 
Jblia,  seu  Coda,  Broad-leaved  Morinda. — Morinda  royoc, 
seu  Periclymenum,  Percumbent  Morinda,  &c. 
MORI'NGA  (Bot.)  the  Giulandina  moringa  of  Linnaeus. 
MO'RIO  (Bot.)  the  Orchis  morio  of  Linnseus. 
MO'RION  (Mil.)  an  iron  or  steel  cap  without  beaver  or 
visor. 

MORI'SCO  (Mech.)  or  moorish  voorlc,  in  Spanish  Moresco, 
from  Mauritania,    [vide  Moresque'] 

MoRisco  (Cus.)  the  morris  dance,  or  Moorish  dance  ;  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  dance  in  Spain,  accompanied  with  many 
rude  gesticulations. 

MO'RKIN  (Sport.)  a  wild  beast  dead  by  sickness  or  mis- 
chance. 

MO'RLING  (Archceol.)  or  mortUng,  the  wool  taken  from 
sheep  that  have  died  of  the  rot,  mentioned  in  the  statutes 
4  Ed.  4,  c.  2  and  3;  27  i/.6,  c.2;  3  Jacl,  c.  18,  &c, 

MO'RMYRUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes.  Order  Branchiosfe- 
gous,  having  the  head smooi\\ ;  teeth  numerous  and  notched; 
gills  linear;  gill-membrane  with  one  ray;  body  scaly. 

MO'RO  (Med.)  from  morum,  a  mulberry ;  a  small  abscess  re- 
sembling a  mulbeny. 

MOROCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  the  Blitum  capitatum  of  Linnseus. 

MORO'CCO  (Mech.)  vide  Marocco. 

MO'ROCOCKS  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  strawberry  found  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

MORONOBE'A  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Symphonia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MORO'SIS  (A/ec?.)  [Jt/afoa-iii,  a  disease  which  answers  to  what 
is  called  in  English  stupidity,  or  idiotism. 

MORO'XYLATES  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  moroxylic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  moroxylate  of 
lime,  &c. 

MOROXY'LIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  procured  from  the 

Morus  alba,  or  white  mulberry. 
MORPH/E'A  (Med.)  morphew,  a  species  of  leprosy. 
MO'llPHNUS  (Orn.)  a  kind  of  eagle  living  chiefly  about 

fens  and  lakes. 

MORPIO'NES  (Ent.)  crab-lice,  the  PedicuU  pubis  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

MO'RRIS  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  fish,  the  Leplocephalus  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

MO'RRIS-DANCE  (Cus.)  vide  Morisco. 
MORRISO'NA  (Bot.)  the  Capparis  morisona. 
MORRISO'NLl  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadel- 
phia.  Order  8  Polyandria, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— -Cor.  petals 
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four.-— SxAM.^/awi^n/s  numerous ;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 

germ,  ovate;  style  none;  stigma  headed. — Per.  berrij 

globular;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Morrisonia 

americana,  seu  Capparis,  native  of  America. 
MORKISO'NII  systema  (Bot.)  the  system  of  arranging  plants 
which  was  proposed  by  Morrison,  the  botanist,    [vide  Bo- 
tally'] 

MORSE  (Zool.)  an  amphibious  animal,  like  a  sea-ox  in  size, 
but  in  shape  like  a  lion,  the  TricJiechus  rosmarus  of  Linnaeus, 
which  mostly  inhabits  the  sea  near  the  Arctic  Pole.  It  is 
gregarious,  roars  like  a  bull,  and  feeds  on  sea-weed,  shell- 
tish,  and  the  like,  but  not  on  flesh.  The  Morse  defends 
itself  vigorously  when  attacked ;  and  if  wounded,  will  at- 
tempt to  sink  boats  by  striking  its  tusks  into  the  sides. 

MORSE'LLUM  (Archceol.)  or  morsellits  terrce,  a  small  parcel 
or  bit  of  land. 

MO'RSULI  {Med.)  a  former  name  for  those  medicines  which 
were  to  be  chewed,  as  lozenges,  &c. 

MORSU'RA  (Med.)  a  bite,  generally  applied  to  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog,  a  viper,  or  other  venomous  animal. 

MO'RSUS  Diaholi  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  outer  ends  of  ihe 
Tubes  Fallopiancc  which  appear  jagged  and  torn. 

.MORT  [Sport.)  or  To  blow  a  Mart,  i.  e.  to  sound  a  particu- 
lar air,  by  way  of  giving  notice  that  the  deer  which  was 
hunted  is  either  taken  or  killed. 

MO'RTAISE  (Carpent.)  vide  Mortise. 

MORTA'LITV,  Bills  of  [Oust.)  vide  Bill. 

JMO'RTAR  (Gunn.)  a  thick  short  sort  of  cannon,  having  a 
very  large  bore,  mounted  on  a  very  low  strong  carriage, 
and  serving  to  throw  bombs,  carcasses,  &c.  Mortars  are 
of  different  kinds,  as — Land-Mortars,  those  used  in  sieges, 
and  also  in  battles,  which  are  mounted  on  beds. — Sea-Mor- 
iar^,  which  are  fixed  in  homh-vesse\s.— Hand-Mortars,  those 
which  were  fired  by  the  hand. — Coliorn- Mortars  are  fixed 
on  a  board  at  an  elevation  of  45  degrees,  and  by  their  in- 
vention have  superseded  the  necessity  for  hand-mortars. — 
Firelock- Mortars  are  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  firelock.  — 
Tinker's- Mortars  are  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  staff. — Par- 
tridge-Mortars, a  common  mortar  surrounded  by  thirteen 
other  smaller  mortars.  —  2\'ie  parts  of  a  mortar  are  the 
Muzzle,  Chace,  Reinforce,  Breech,  Trunnions,  Dolphins, 
Astragal,  Fillets,  Ring,  Ogee,  Chamber,  Bore,  Mouth, 
and  Vent,    [vide  Cannon} 

MORTARIO'LUM  [Anat.)  the  socket  wherein  the  tooth 
grows. 

MORTA'RIUM  (Arcltesol.)  a  taper,  or  light  set  in  churches 
over  the  graves  or  shrines  of  the  dead. 

MORT  D'A'NCESTOR  {Latv)  a  writ  which  lies  where  a 
man's  father,  brother,  or  uncle,  dies  seised  of  land,  and  a 
stranger  abateth  and  entereth  the  land. 

MO'RTER  {Mason.)  lime  and  sand  mixed  together  with 
hair,  so  as  to  form  a  cement  for  bricks. 

MO'RTGAGE  {Law)  Mortnum  Vadium,  from  mort,  dead, 
axxdgage,  a  pledge,  so  called  because  moritur,  it  dies,  or  is 
lost  for  ever  to  the  person,  if  it  be  not  redeemed  in  time ; 
a  pawn  of  lauds,  tenements,  or  any  thing  immoveable,  laid 
or  bound  for  money  borrowed  to  be  the  creditor's  for  ever, 
if  the  money  be  not  paid  on  the  day  agreed  on.  He  who 
makes  the  mortgage  is  the  Mortgager,  and  he  to  whom  the 
mortgage  is  made  is  the  Morts^agee.    Glanvil.  1. 10,  c.  6. 

MORTGAGE'S  {Law)  wide  Mortgage. 

MO'RTGAGER  {Law)  yide  Mortgage. 

MORTIFICA'TION  (Surg.)  Gangrcena  and  Sphacelus ;  the 
loss  of  natural  life,  heat,  and  sense,  in  a  member;  when  in 
any  part  the  natural  humours,  losing  their  proper  motion, 
become  putrid  and  destroy  the  texture  of  the  solid  part. 

Mortification  {Chem.)  the  alteration  of  the  outward  form 
in  minerals  and  metals. 

Mortification  {Law)  vide  Mortmain. 
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TO  MO'RTIFY  {Cooh)  to  keep  meat  until  it  is  tender. 

MORTISE  {Carpent.)  the  hole  cut  in  one  piece  of  wood  to 
let  in  another,  which  is  called  the  tenon. 

MOIITITI'VUS  {Archcvol.)  dead  of  the  rot,  applied  to  sheen 
and  lambs.    Mon.  Angl.  {.om.2,  l\A: 

MO'RTLING  {Archceol.)  vide  Marling. 

MO'RTMAIN  {Law)  a  French  compound  word,  signifying 
literally  dead  hand  ;  it  is  now  applied  to  the  alienation,  or 
making  over  lands  or  tenements,  with  the  King's  licence  of 
Mortmain,  to  a  corporation,  or  fraternity,  and  their  suc- 
cessors. Magna  charta,  c.  36 ;  Poli/d.  Virg.  Chron.  1. 17, 
39  ;  Eliz.  c.  5 ;  Speed.  418 ;  1  hist,  and  2  Inst.  75. 

MO'RTNE  {Her.)  a  term  applied  by  Columbiere  to  the  figure 
of  a  dead  lion,  borne  on  a  coat  of  arms. 

MO'RTRELL  (Archceol.)  a  mess  of  milk  and  bread  allowed 
formerly  to  poor  people  in  hospitals. 

MORTUA'LIUM  {Ant.)  the  vestments  and  every  thing  else 
which  appertains  to  the  dead. 

MORTUA'RIUM  (Law)  Mortuary,  anciently  called  Saule- 
Sceat,  i.  e.  pecunia  sepulchralis,  or  Corse  present,  was  a  gift 
left  by  a  man  at  his  death  to  his  parish  church  for  his  per- 
sonal tithe  and  offering  not  duly  paid  in  his  lifetime.  Leg. 
Canuta  apud  Brompton  ;  Bract.  1.  2,  c.  26 ;  Fleta,  1.2,  c.57, 

MORTU'UM  CAPUT  {Chem.)  vide  Caput  Alortuum. 

MO'RIANT  {Zool.)  a  variety  of  the  sheep,  the  Ovis  aries  of 
Linnaeus,  having  a  long  beard,  and  a  short  mane  on  the 
neck. 

MO'RUM  {Med.)  an  excrescence  on  the  skin  resembling  a 

mulberry-tree. 
MORU'NGU,  the  G ulandina  Morungu  of  Linna?us. 
MO'RUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  21  Monoecia, 

Order  4  Telrandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved — CoR.  none. 
Stam. Jilaments  four ;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  cor- 
date ;  styles  two  ;  stigma  simple.  —  Per.  none  ;  seed 
single. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the  —  Morus  alba. 
White  Mulberry-tree.  —  Morus  nigra,  Common  Mul- 
berry-tree.— Morus  rubra,  seu  Corylns,  Red  Mulberry- 
tree.     Dod.  Pempt.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Toiirn.  Inst. 
MOR'YS  {Archceol)  the  old  word  for  moors,  or  morasses. 
MO'RXI  {Med.)  a  pestilential  distemper  common  in  Ma- 
labar. 

MOS  A  (Med.)  a  sort  of  thick  milk. 

MOSAIC  Work  {Archit.)  work  inlaid  with  stones  or  glass 

of  different  colours,  so  as  to  represent  flowers,  fruits,  and 

other  natural  objects. 
MOSCEU'TON  {Bot.)  a  rose  having  a  stalk  like  a  mallow. 

Plin.  1.21,  c.  4. 
MOSCHA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Teucrum  Iva  of  Linnaeus. 
MOSCHA'TA  Mux  {Bat.)  the  Myrista  moschata  of  Linnseus. 
MOSCHATE'L  {Bot.)  the  Adoxa  moschatellana  of  Linnaeus. 
MOSCHEL.^'UM  (C/«m.)  a  sort  of  aromatic  oil  in  which 

musk  is  an  ingredient. 
MOSCHEU'TOS,  the  Hibiscus  Moscheutos  of  Linnaeus. 
MO'SCHUS  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia, 

Order  Pecora,  having  no  horns ;  fore-teeth  eight  lower ; 

tusks  upper,  solitary,  and  projecting. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  tribe,  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  name  of  Musk,  inhabit  the  Alpine  mountains  of 
Asia.  They  live  solitary  among  the  snowy  peaks  of 
rocks,  are  gentle  and  timid,  but  not  easily  tamed.  They 
leap,  run,  climb,  and  swim  expertly ;  their  flesh  is  good 
when  young  ;  and  the  bag  which  they  have  on  one  side 
near  the  prepuce,  contains  an  oily,  friable,  brown 
matter,  which  is  the  genuine  musk  that  is  imported  into 
Europe  under  that  name.  The  principal  species  is  the 
Moschus  moschijerus,  which  is  about  2\  feet  long. 
MOSE  {Zool.)  vide  Moose. 
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MOSClUI'TiE  (Med.)  eruptions  on  the  skin  produced  by 

the  bite  of  gnats. 
MOSQUI'TO  (Ent.)  a  very  large  kind  of  gnat  living  in  the 

savannas  of  warm  climates,  which  inflicts  deep  wounds  in 

those  whom  it  attacks.    It  is  a  variety  of  the  Cukx  pipiens 

of  Linnaeus. 
MO'SSES  [Bot.)  vide  Musci. 

MO'SS-TROOPERS  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  marauders,  or  plunder- 
ers, who  lived  by  rapine  in  the  North  of  England,  like  the 
Banditti  in  Italy. 

MO'STICK  (Paint.)  the  stick  which  a  painter  rests  his  hand 
on  when  at  work. 

MO'STIIA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  little  mark  at  the  end  of  each 
line  in  music  showing  what  note  the  next  line  begins  with. 
By  the  French  it  is  called  guidon. 

MOSY'LLON  (Bot.)  the  finest  kind  of  Cinnamon.  Gal.  ad 
Pison.  c.  12. 

MOT  (Sport.)  a  certain  note  which  a  huntsman  winds  on 
his  horn. 

MOTA  (Archceol.)  a  castle,  or  fort. 

MOTACl'LLA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Passeres. 
Generic  Character.     Bill  subulate  and  straight ;  tongue 

lacerate  at  the  end. 
Species.  Birds  of  this  tribe  inhabit  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  English  names  of 
the  Wagtail,  or  Warbler;  the  Nightingale;  Petty-Chaps; 
White-Throat ;  Wheat-Ear ;  Whin-Chat;  Stone-Chat  or 
Titling,  Wren,  and  Robin  Red- Breast.  This  genus  has 
been  divided  into  four  others;  namely,  MotaciUa,  for  the 
Wagtail  tribe;  Sy/uzfl,  for  the  Warbler  tribe;  Troglodytes, 
for  the  Wren ;  and  Vitijlora,  the  Wheat-Ear.  The 
following  are  the  principal  species  under  these  divi- 
sions ;  namely,  MotaciUa  alba,  in  French  la  Lavandicre, 
White  or  Collared  Wagtail. — MotaciUa  capensis,'m  French 
la  Bergeronette,  Cape  Wagtail.  —  MotaciUa  boarula,  in 
French  la  Bergeronette  jaune.  Yellow  Wagtail. — MotaciUa 
aylvia,  seu  Sylvia  luscinia,  in  French  Rossignol,  the  Night- 
ingale.— MotaciUa,  seu  Silvia  Ma dagascariensis,  in  French 
Foudi-Jala,  Madagascar  Warbler.  —  MotaciUa,  seu 
Sylvia  curruca,  in  French  Fauvette  bahillardc.  Babbling 
Warbler. — MotaciUa,  sea  Sylvia  hortensis,  seu  Curruca, 
in  French  Fauvette,  Petty-Chaps. — MotaciUa,  seu  Sylvia 
campestris,  in  French  Hnbit-uni,  Simple  Warbler. — Mo- 
iacilla,  seu  Sylvia  jicedula,  seu  Ficedida^  in  French 
Becfigue,  Epicurean  Warbler.  —  MotaciUa  sylvia,  seu 
Sylvia  cinerea,  in  French  Mesange  cendree,  White- 
Throat. — MotaciUa,  sou  Sylvia  ruhetra,  seu  Rubetra,  in 
French  Grand  Traquet,  ou  Tarier,  Whin-Chat. — Mo- 
taciUa, seu  Sylvia  rubetra,  Stone-Chat. — MotaciUa,  seu 
Sylvia  vermivora,  in  French  la  Fauvette  vermivore, 
Worm-Eater. — MotaciUa,  seu  Sylvia  •petechia,  in  French 
Figuier  a  tete  rouge.  Yellow  Redpole,  or  Red-headed 
Warbler. — MotaciUa,  seu  Sylvia  trochilus,  seu  Asilus,  in 
French  le  Pouillet,  Yellow  Wren,  or  Titmouse. — Mota- 
ciUa, seu  Sylvia  hipp.olais,  Petty-Chaps. — MotaciUa,  seu 
Sylvia  cyanea.  Superb  Warbler. — MotaciUa  troglodytes, 
Regulus,  seu  Troglodytes,  in  French  Troglodytes,  Roite- 
let,  the  Wren.  —  MotaciUa  phcenicurus,  seu  Roticilla, 
Redstart. — MotaciUa  modularis,  seu  Curruca,  Hedge- 
Sparrow,  or  Hedge- Warbler.  —  Moiac/Z/a,  seu  Sylvia 
sialis,  in  French  Rouge-gorge  bleue,  Robin  Red-breast. 
— MotaciUa  cenanthc,  seu  Vitijlora,  in  French  le  Cul- 
blanc,  Wheat-Ear,  Fallow-Smich. 

MO  FE  (Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  moc,  a  meeting ;  an  as- 
sembly, or  court  of  judicature.— Moie6e//,  or  Motbeil,  the 
bell  with  which  people  were  called  to  the  mote  or  court. 
Leg.  Ed.  Conf.  apud  Prompt. 

MOTEE'R  (Lavj)  a  customary  service  or  payment  at  the 
court  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Rot.  Chart.  4.  John.  m.  9. 

MOTE'LLA  (M.)  a  fish  like  a  lamprey. 
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MOTE'TTO  (Mus.)  or  motette,  a  kind  of  church  music 
much  in  use  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  nearly  the 
same  in  the  sacred  music  as  the  cantatas  are  in  common 
music. 

MOTH  (Ent.)  a  well-known  insect,  the  Phalcena  tinea  in 
the  Linnean  system,  which  is  destructive  to  cloth  and  fur- 
niture. The  larva  of  this  insect  is  active  and  quick  in 
motion  ;  the  pupa  quiescent. 

MO'THER  of  Pearl  (Nat.)  the  shell  of  pearl  fish. 

Mother  (Chem.)  the  mouldy  lees,  or  dregs  of  wine,  beer, 
ale,  &c. 

Mother  Tongues  (Gram.)  those  tongues  to  which  others  owe 
their  origin,  of  which  the  three  principal  are  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin. 

MO'THERING  (ArcKcool.)  a  custom  of  visiting  parents  on 
Midlent-Sunday. 

MO'THERWORT  (Bot.)  the  Leonunis  cardiacus  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  biennial,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly  used 
in  the  Cardialgia. 

MO'THIR  al  Mooluc  (Fort.)  an  Indian  word  for  fortifications, 
intrenchments,  &c. 

MOTH-MU'LLEIN  (Bot.)  the  Verbascum  blataria  of  Lin- 
ngcus. 

MOTION  (Mech.)  or  locomotion,  a  continued  and  succes- 
sive change  of  place.  Motion  is  of  different  kinds,  as 
absolute,  relative,  equable,  accelerated,  retarded,  simple, 
compound. — Absolute  motion  is  an  absolute  change  of  place 
considered  independently  of  any  other  body — Relative 
motion  is  the  change  of  the  relative  place  of  a  moving 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  two  vessels  sailing  in  <he  same  or 
contrary  directions,  but  with  different  velocities ;  they  are 
both  in  absolute  motion  in  regard  to  the  point  whence 
they  sailed,  but  in  relative  motion  with  respect  to  each 
other. — Equable  motion  is  that  by  which  the  body  proceeds 
with  exactly  the  same  velocity,  or  celerity,  passing  always 
over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times. — Accelerated  or  retarded 
motion  is  that  the  velocity  of  which  is  continually  increased 
or  diminished. — Simple  motion  is  that  which  is  produced  by 
some  one  power  or  force  only. — Compound  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  two  or  more  powers  acting  in  different  directions. 
■ — Perpetual  motion  is  that  which  is  supplied  and  renewed 
from  itself  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  cause. 

Motion  (Nat.)  or  animal  motion,  that  motion  by  which  the 
situation,  figure,  magnitude,  &c.  of  the  parts  of  animals 
are  changed.  They  are  either  natural  or  involuntary,  such 
as  arise  from  the  organization  of  the  body,  as  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  &c. ;  or  sponta)ieous,  such  as  muscular  mo- 
tion, which  depends  on  the  operations  of  the  will. — Intes- 
tine motion  denotes  an  agitation  of  the  internal  particles  of 
which  a  body  consists. — Peiistnltic  motion,  vide  Peristaltic. 

Motion  (Astron.)  as  applied  peculiarly  to  the  courses  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  is  distinguished  into  primary  or 
diurnal,  or  that  with  which  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve, 
or  appear  to  revolve,  every  day  from  East  to  West;  and 
secondary,  or  proper,  that  with  which  any  star  or  planet  ad- 
vances a  certain  space  every  day  from  the  West  towards 
the  East. — Angular  motion,  that  by  which  the  angular  posi- 
tion of  any  body  is  changed. — Horary  motion,  the  motion 
that  takes  place  during  an  hour.  —  Mean  motion,  vide 
Mean. — Paracentric  motion,  vide  Paracentric. — Motion  of 
Trepidation,  or  Lihration,  vide  Trepidation,  8^c. 

Motion  (Mil.)  is  taken  either  in  a  particular  or  a  general 
sense ;  in  the  particular  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  bodily 
motion  of  the  individual  in  going  through  his  manual  exer- 
cise, as  in  handling  a  gun,  &c.  In  the  general  sense,  it  is 
applied  to  the  movements  or  changes  of  position,  &c. 
which  bodies  of  men  undergo  in  making  their  evolutions, 
marches,  &c. ;  in  which  latter  sense  the  terra  movement  is 
more  frequently  used. 

Motion  in  Court  (Law)  an  occasional  application  to  the 
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Court  by  the  parties,  or  their  counsel,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  Order  or  Rule  of  court  which  is  become  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  some  suit.  Motions  are  dis- 
tinguislied  into  absolute  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  motion 
I  for  an  attachment,  for  a  writ  of  error,  &c. ;  absolute  on  the 
signature  of  counsel,  as  for  a  concilium,  &c. ;  and  a  motion 
Jor  a  rule  to  show  cause,  otherwise  called  a  rule  nisi,  i.  e. 
unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  as  for  a  rescue, 
disobedience  to  a  subpoena,  nonpayment  of  money  gene- 
rally, &c. 

MO'TIVE  ^jMuer  [Mech.)  or  force,  the  whole  power  or  force 

acting  upon  any  body,  or  quantity  of  matter,  by  which  it 

is  put  into  motion, 
MO'TMOT  {Orn.)  the  Momotus  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  of 

Brasil,  about  the  size  of  a  blackbird. 
MOTO'RII  (Anat.)  or  motores  oculorum,  the  third  pair  of 

nerves  which  move  the  eye. 
MO'TOS  (Med.)  /j^oroi,  linen  toozed  into  wool,  which  serves 

for  stopping  fluxes  of  blood,  &c.    It  answered  to  what  is 

now  called  lint. 

MO'TRIX  [Mech.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  has  the  power 
or  faculty  of  moving. 

TO  MOVE  a  court  of  judicature  (Laiv)  vide  Mufion. 

MO'TTO  (Her.)  an  Italian  word  answering  to  the  French 
viot,  a  word ;  is  now  employed  to  denote  any  word,  or 
short  sentence,  which  is  put  to  the  coats  of  arms  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  or  that  which  is  used  as  an  emblem  or 
device  on  any  occasion. 

MO'VEABLE  Feasts  [Ecc.)  are  those  festivals  which  though 
they  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  yet  vary  in  the  day 
of  the  month ;  as  Easter  and  all  depending  thereon,  as 
Whitsuntide,  &c. 

Moveable  Signs  (Astrol.)  are  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and 
Capricorn,  because  they  cause  the  change  of  seasons. 

Moveable  Pivot  (Mil.)  the  wheel  is  said  to  be  on  a  move- 
able pivot  when  the  pivot  flank  of  any  body  of  men  de- 
scribes in  the  wheel  a  smaller  circle  than  the  wheehng 
flank. 

MO'VEABLES  {Law)  personal  goods  or  estate. 

MO'VEMENT  {Mil.)  the  regular,  orderly  motions  of  an 
army,  comprehending  evolutions,  marches,  manoeuvres, 
&-C. — Counter  Movements  of  defonce  are  movements  calcu- 
lated to  defeat  any  premeditated  attack. — Movements  of 
previous  formation  are  military  dispositions  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  offensive  operations.  —  Movements  of 
attack  are  made  by  bodies  of  men  advancing  in  line  or 
column  to  attack  an  enemy. — Movements  of  retreat,  co- 
lumns of  march  covered  by  positions  and  a  strong  reai'- 
guard. — Echelon  Movements,  diagonal  movements  of  the 
line. — Quick  Movements,  adopted  on  different  occasions. — 
Eventail,  orfon  Movement,  a  movement  on  march,  which 
gives  a  gradual  increase  of  front. 

Movement  {Mus.)  the  progress  or  course  of  sounds  from 
grave  to  acute,  or  from  acute  to  grave. 

Movements  (Mech.)  the  inner  works  of  a  clock,  watch, 
&c.  that  move,  and  by  that  motion  effect  the  purpose  of 
the  instrument. 

MOULD  {Hort.)  vegetable  earth  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  dung  and  other  materials. 

Mould  {Mech.)  a  form  in  which  any  thing  is  cast,  as  the 
moulds  in  which  glaziers  cast  their  lead ;  also  the  piece 
of  hard  wood  or  iron  hollowed  at  the  edge,  and  used  by 
the  masons  for  forming  mouldings  or  cornices,  &c. 

Mould  {Anat.)  the  interstice  between  the  parietal  and  the 
frontal  bones,  otherwise  called foontanella,  the  Fontanel. 

MOU'LDINGS  {Archit.)  certain  projections  beyond  the 
naked  of  a  wall,  column,  wainscot,  &c.  the  assemblage 
of  which  forms  cornices,  door  cases,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal mouldings  are  the  Astragal,  Bead,  or  Torus ;  the 
Ovolo ;  \hQ  Cavetto ;  the  Apophyge,  Scape,  Spring,  or 


Conge;  the  Sima  Recta,  and  Reversa;  Scotia,  Fillet,  Band, 
or  Corona  ;  an  explanation  of  each  of  which  will  be  found 
under  its  respective  head,  or  that  of  Architecture. 
Mouldings  {Gunn.)  all  the  eminent  parts  of  a  gun,  or 
mortar,  which  serve  generally  for  ornament;  as  the  breach- 
mouldings,  muzzle-mouldings,  &c.  [vide  Cannon  and  For- 
Ji  cation'] 

MOU'LI-LA  (Bot.)  or  Moul-Elavou,  the  Bombax  heptaphyl- 
lum  of  Linnaeus. 

MOU'LINE  {Mech.)  a  roller  which,  being  crossed  with 
two  levers,  is  usually  applied  to  cranes,  capstans,  &c.  for 
the  purpose  of  heaving  stones,  &c. 

MOULTING  {Orn.)  the  act  of  shedding  feathers  after  the 
manner  of  birds. 

MOUND  {Her.)  from  mundus,  the  world;  a 
globe  encircled,  and  having  a  cross  on  the 
top,  as  "  He  beareth,  or,  a  mound,  sable,  en- 
vironed with  a  circle,  and  ensigned  with  a  cross 
avellane,  gules  ;  by  the  name  of  Chawlas." 

MOUNT  {Fort.)  or  Mound,  a  heap  of  earth, 
on  which  is  a  parapet  to  cover  the  cannon 
planted  upon  it. 

Mount  {Com.)  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  equal  to  SOOOlb. 
weight. 

Mount  of  Piety  [Archceol.)  a  stock  of  money  which  was 
anciently  raised  by  contribution,  and  laid  up  to  be  lent  on 
occasion  to  poor  people  ruined  by  the  extortion  of  the 
Jews. 

to  Mount  {Mar.)  the  same  as  to  carry  when  said  of  a  ship, 

as  "  She  mounts  twenty  guns." 
to  Mount  {Mil.)  to  furnish  with  horses,  as  a  regiment  well 

or  ill-mounted,  i.  e.  having  good  or  bad  horses. — Mount ! 

the  order  to  mount  the  horses. — To  Mount  Guard,  to  go 

upon  duty. —  To  Mount  a  Breach,  to  run  upon  it  for  the 

purpose  of  attacking  it. 
TO  Mount  a  Piece  {Gunn.)  to  set  a  piece  of  ordnance  upon 

the  carriage,  or  to  raise  its  mouth  higher. 
MOU'NTAIN-ASH  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Sorbus  of 

Linnaeus. 

MOUNTAIN-BLUE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  copper  called  in 
chemistry  the  Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper.  —  Mountain- 
Butter,  a  sort  of  alumen,  soft  and  fat  to  the  touch. — 
Mountain-Cork,  a  species  of  Asbestus,  otherwise  called 
elastic  Asbestus. — Mountain-Flax,  another  species  of  .(4.9- 
bestus,  or  Amianth,  which  easily  separates  into  flexible 
fibres. — Mountain-Green,  a  sort  of  copper  so  called  from 
its  green  colour. 

MOUNTAIN-E'BONY  {Bot.)  the  Bauhinia  of  Linnaeus,  a 
shrub. 

MOU'NTEBANKS  {Med.)  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of 
medicines,  or  impostors  who  pass  off  false  medicines. 

MOU'NTINGS  {Mil.)  the  shirt,  shoes,  stock,  and  hose,  or 
stockings,  formerly  furnished  by  the  colonel  or  command- 
ant of  the  corps  every  year. 

MOURAI'LLE  {Man.)  another  name  for  the  barnacles  with 
which  a  horse's  nose  is  held. 

MOURE'RA  {Bot.)  the  Lacis Jluviatilis  of  Linnaeus. 

MOU'RICOU  {Bot.)  the  Erythritia Jluviatilis  of  Linnseus. 

MOURN  {Mil.)  the  blunted  head  of  a  tilting  spear. 

MOURNE  {Mil.)  the  round  end  of  a  staff. 

MOU'RNING  of  the  Chine  {Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses  which 
causes  ulcers  in  the  chine. 

MOU'SE-EAR  {Bot.)  the  Hieracium  Pilosella  of  Linnaeus. — 
Mouse-Ear- Chickweed,  the  Cerastium,  an  annual, — Mouse- 
Tail,  the  Myosurus,  an  annual, 

MOU'SE  {Zool.)  a  well  known  animal,  nearly  allied  to  the 
rat  tribe,  which  are  under  the  same  genus,  Mus,  in  the 
Linnean  system.  The  Mouse  commonly  inhabits  houses; 
but  there  are  Field-Mice,  so  called  because  they  inhabit 
the  fields  only,  and  are  frequently  white. 
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Mouse  (Mar.)  a  knot  or  knob  wrought  on  the  outside  of  a 

rope  by  means  of  spun  yarn,  parcelling,  &c, 
TO  Mouse  a  Hook  (Mar.)  to  pass  a  yarn  round  the  hook 

of  a  block. 

MOUSSU'E  (Her.)  the  name  of  a  cross  which 
is  rounded  off  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.     It  is  called  in  French  la  Croix 
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MOUSTA'CHE  (Mil.)  French  for  the  hair 
which  continental  soldiers  commonly  allow  to 
grow  on  the  upper  lip. 

Moustache  (Zool.)  a  bearded  monkey,  the  Simia  cephus  of 
Linnaeus,  having  two  large  tufts  of  yellow  hairs  under  its 
ear  like  mustachios. 

MONTABE'A  {Bot.)  the  Crypt ostomim  guianense  of  Linnaeus. 

MOUTH  {Anat.)  in  Latin  os,  the  well  known  cavity  in  the 
face,  which  consists  of  the  Common  Integuments,  the  Lips, 
the  Palate,  the  Muscles  of  the  upper  and  under  Jaw,  the 
two  Alveolar  Arches,  the  Gums,  the  Tongue,  the  Cheeks, 
S.alival  Glands,  &c. 

Mouth  of  a  river  (Geog.)  a  place  where  a  river  empties  itself 
or  runs  into  the  sea. 

Mouth  of  a  Gun  (Gunn.)  the  entrance  of  the  bore,  or  that 
part  where  both  powder  and  ball  are  put  in. 

Mouth  (Man.)  a  term  applied  to  a  horse  to  express  his 
qualities  for  the  rider. — A  fine  Mouth  is  one  that  is  sensible 
to  the  least  touch,  by  which  the  horse  is  easily  guided. — 
— A  fixed  Mouth  is  when  a  horse  does  not  chuck  or  beat 
upon  the  hand. — A  false  Mouth  is  when  the  parts  of  a 
horse's  mouth  look  well,  and  are  well  formed,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  sensible. — A  Mouth  of  a  full  Appiii,  i.  e.  a  mouth  of 
a  full  rest  on  the  hand,  which  is  not  so  tender  as  the  fine 
mouth,  but  has  nevertheless  a  full  and  certain  rest. 

MOU'THED  (Man.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  having  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  mouth,  as  a  hardmouthed,  soft-mouthed,  &c. 
horse. 

MO'XA  (Bot.)  the  Artemesia  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 

MOYENEA'U  (Fort.)  a  little  flat  bastion  raised  upon  a 
re-entering  angle  before  a  curtain,  which  is  too  long  be- 
tween two  other  bastions. 

MUCA'GO  (Med.)  Mucilage. 

MUCE'DO  (Bot.)  and  Mucilago,  a  species  of  the  Mucor. 

MU'CHARUM  (Med.)  an  infusion  of  roses  either  by  itself, 
orl)oiled  up  with  syrup. 

MUCIFLU'XUM  (Med.)  the  Gonorrhea. 

MU'CILAGE  (Bot.)  a  viscous  extraction  made  from  seeds, 
roots,  gums,  &c.  mixed  with  water. 

MU'CILAGINOUS  Glands  (Anat.)  glandules,  or  kernels 
about  the  joints,  that  separate  the  slimy  matter  necessary 
for  their  lubrication. 

MUCK  (Cms.)  or  running  a  much,  a  practice  of  long  standing 
in  Batavia  for  persons  intoxicated  with  opium,  to  run 
through  the  street  with  a  naked  weapon,  and  to  wound  or 
kill  whomsoever  they  meet.  From  this  practice  is  probably 
derived  the  appellation  of  Mohawks  or  Mohocks,  given 
formerly  to  a  sort  of  desperate  ruffians  who  infested  the 
streets  of  London. 

MUCOCA'RNEUS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  tumour  or  ab- 
scess partly  mucous,  partly  fleshy. 

MU'COR  (Bot.)  a  genus  oi  Fungi. 

MUCO'SiE  GlandulcE  (Anat.)  a  name  for  conglobate  glands, 

in  distinction  from  the  conglomerate. 
MU'CRO  Cordis  (Anat.)  the  lower  pointed  end  of  the  heart. 
MUCRONA'TUM  (Bot.)  mucronate,  or  dagger-pointed;  an 

epithet  for  a  sharp  pointed  leaf  terminating  like  a  dagger. 
MUCRONA'TUM  Os  (Anat.)  the  lower  end  of  the  breast 

bone,  pointed  like  a  sword. 
MU'CUS  (Anat.)  the  viscid  fluid  which  covers  the  surfaces 

of  all  the  membranes  exposed  to  any  extraneous  injury, 

as  the  internal  membrane  of  the  nose,  lungs,  mouth,  &c. 


MUDERESSEE'S  (Theol.)  persons  among  the  Turks  who 
teach  the  public  service  of  their  religion  to  such  as  want 
instruction,  for  which  they  are  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  mosques. 

MU'D-FISH  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  Loche  or  Cobitis  of  Linnaeus, 
so  called  because  it  lies  much  in  the  mud. 

MUD-SU'CKERS  (Om.)  a  sort  of  water-fowl,  so  called  be- 
cause they  extract  their  nutriment  from  the  mud. 

MUD- WORT  (Bot.)  the  Lirnosella  aquatica  of  Linnaeus,  an 
annual. 

MUE  (Falcon.)  vide  Mew. 

MUEL-SCHA'VE  (Bot.)  the  Cacalia  sonchifolia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TO  MUFFLE  the  Oars  (Mar.)  to  put  some  matting,  &c. 

round  those  parts  of  the  oars  which  lie  on  the  edge  or 

gunnel  of  the  boat  when  rowing,  to  prevent  them  from 

making  a  noise. 
Muffle  (Chem.)  the  cover  of  a  test  or  copper  which  is  put 

over  it  in  the  fire. 
MU'FFLER  (Cus.)  a  piece  of  cloth  to  be  tied  round  the  chin. 
MU'FTI  (Theol.)  the  head  or  chief  priest  of  the  Mahometan 

religion. 

MU'GWORT  (Bot.)  the  Artemesia  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 
MU'GIL  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,      \he  Abdominal  Ox&ev. 
Generic  Character.     Lips  membranaceous ;  teeth  none ; 
above  the  angle  of  the  mouth  a  hard  callus  ;  gill  mem- 
brane, with  seven  curved  rays;  body  whitish. 
Species.    The  fish  of  this  tribe,  called  in  English  Mullet, 
inhabit  the  European  seas  principally.    From  the  milts 
and  roes  of  this  fish  is  made  the  botargo  of  the  Italians. 
MU'GITUS  (Med.)  a  term  sometimes  employed  to  denote 

the  inarticulate  sounds  uttered  by  persons  in  apoplexies. 
MUHLENBE'RGIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tri- 
andria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-valved.  —  Cor. 

two-valved. — Stam,  filaments  three  ;  anthers  linear. — 

PxsT.  germ  ovate  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  feathered. — Feb. 

none ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Muhlenbergia  diffusa^ 

is  a  perennial. 

MUID  (Com.)  a  dry  measure  in  France  for  corn,  pulse,  salt, 
&c.  somewhat  more  than  an  English  pint.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  liquid  measure,  consisting  of  eight  Paris  pints. 

MUI'VA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Melastoma  of  Linnaeus. 

MUKELE'NGU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Dioscorea  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MU'LiE  (Med.)  pustules,  contracted  either  by  heat  or  cold. 
MULA'TTO  (Nat.)  a  name  originally  given  to  such  as  had 

a  Moor  for  one  parent,  and  one  of  another  nation  for  the 

other.    It  is  now  generally  employed  to  denote  any  one 

born  of  a  black  and  white  man  or  woman. 
MU'LBERRY-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Morus  of  Linn^us.—Mul- 

berry-Blight,  the  Blitum  of  Linnaeus. 
MULCT  (Laiv)  another  name  for  a  pecuniary  punishment. 
MULE  (Zool.)  the  hybrid  produce  of  a  male  ass  and  a  mare. 
Mule  (Bot.)  the  name  given  to  those  flowers  and  fruits  which 

are  produced  from  two  distinct  sorts,  either  by  engrafting 

or  inoculation. 

MU'LES  Tongue  (Bot.)  the  Asplenium  hcemionotis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MULETIE'R  (Com.)  or  Muleteer,  a  driver  of  mules. 

MU'LIER  (Laxv)  corrupted  from  the  French  meilleur,  and 
Latin  melior,  or,  according  to  Glanvil,  from  Mulier,  a  mar- 
I'ied  woman,  in  distinction  from  a  concubine ;  a  name  for 
lawful  issue  born  in  wedlock,  who  are  preferred  before  an 
elder  brother  born  out  of  matrimony.  Stat.  9,  H.6,  c.  II  ; 
Glanv.  1.  7,  c.  1. 

MU'LIO  de  Fimo  (Archceol.)  a  cart  load,  or  heap  of  dung. 

TO  MULL  Wine  (Cook.)  to  soften  or  make  it  smooth. 

MU'LLA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Jasminum. 
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MU'LLATE  of  Alumina  (Ckem.)  the  chemical  name  for  the 

mineral  called  MelUtes  or  Mellelite. 
MU'LLEIN  {Bot.)  the  Verbascum  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 
MULLE'RA  [Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 

Order  4  Deccuidria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  ovate  

Fist,  ^erm  linear;  stijle  short;  stigma  acute.  —  Per. 
^fruit  solid  ;  seed  smooth. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Mullera  moniliformis,  is  a 
tree. 

MU'LLET  {Ich.)  the  Mugil  of  Linnseus,  a  fish  which  in- 
habits European  seas,  and  enters  rivers.  It  has  a  head 
almost  square,  and  a  silvery  body. 

Mullet  (Her.)  in  French  moulclte,  the  rowel 
of  a  spur,  consisting  of  five  points  only,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  a  star,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  "  He  beareth  argent,  on  a 
l)end  cottised,  snMe,  three  mullets  of  the  first, 
by  the  name  Andreivs,  of  Harsfield,  in  Glou- 
cestershire." 

MULLO'NES  Fc)?«/  [Archceol)  cocks  or  ricks  of  hay. 

MU'LLUS  [Ant.)  a  fish  noted  among  the  Romans  for  the 
beauty  of  its  colours  when  dying,  as  also  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh,  which  was  in  such  high  esteem,  tinU  it  was 
procured  from  a  great  distance,  and  at  an  extravagant 
price,  to  which  Juvenal  more  than  once  alludes. 
Jiivcn.  Sat.  5,  v.  92. 

Mullus  erit  domino,  quern  misit  Corsica,  vel  qxtem 
Taitromenitanx  rapes;  ifuando  omne  peracium  at, 
Etjam  deficit  nostrum  mare. 

Juven.  Sat.  4,  v,  15. 

 Mullum  sei  millibus  emit 

^quantem  sane  puritnis  sestertia  libris. 


Senec.  Nat.  Qiicest.  1.3,  c.  18  ; 
a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 


Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  3,  c.  17 
Plin.  1.  9,  c.  17. 
Mullus,  in  the  Linnean  system 
Thoracic  Order. 
Generic  Character.    Head  compressed,  sloping,  and  scaly  ; 

eijes  oblong ;  nostrils  double  ;  javos  and  palate  armed  with 

small  teeth  ;  tongue  short  and  narrow ;  gill  membrane 

three-rayed  ;  body  round,  and,  when  deprived  of  scales, 

of  a  red  colour. 
Species.    This  tribe  of  fishes,  called  in  English  Surmullet, 

inhabit  the  European,  Mediterranean,  and  Pacific  seas. 

The  principal  species  are  the  Mullus  barbatus,  surmu- 

letus,  imberbis,  &c. 
MU'LSUM  (Med.)  hydromel,  honey-water. 
MULT  (Coin.)  or  Mulct,  a  fine  imposed  by  a  company  of 
merchants  upon  any  of  their  members  for  the  maintenance 
of  consuls,  &c, 

MULT.'^i  Episcopi  (Laiv)  Mulcts  which  were  paid  to  the 
King  by  a  bishop  for  the  permission  of  making  his  will, 
and  granting  probates  of  wills,  &c.  to  other  men.  2  Inst. 
291. 

MULTA'NGULAR  (Geam.)  an  epithet  for  a  figure  that  has 

many  angles,  and  consequently  many  sides. 
MULTANGULA'RIS  (Bot.)  ov  Multangulus,  multangular ; 

an  epithet  for  a  stem  having  many  angles, 
MULTICAPSULATllS  (Bot.)  multicapsular ;  an  epithet 

for  a  pericarp  having  many  capsules,  as  in  Caltha,  Trollius, 

&c. 

MULTIDENTA'TUS  (Bot.)  many  toothed;  an  epithet  for 
a  corolla  having  the  petals  cut  about  the  edge. 

MULTIFI'DUS  (Bot.)  many  cleft;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a 
tendril,  or  a  corolla  ;  JoUum  midtifidum,  a  leaf  divided  into 
several  parts  by  linear  sinuses;  cirrus  multifidus,  a  tendril 
divided  and  sub-divided  many  times ;  corolla  multijida,  a 
many-cleft  corolla. 
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MULTIFLO'RUS  (Bot.)  many  flowered;  an  epithet  for  the 

stem,  scape,  calyx,  and  peduncle;  caulis  multijlorus,  a  many- 
flowered  stem,  as  in  several  species  of  the  Iris,  &c.;  scajms 
multijlorus,  a  many-flowered  scape,  as  in  Auricula,  Po- 
lyanthus, 6^c. ;  calyx  multijlorus,  a  many  flowered  calyx,  as 
in  Scabiosn,  and  the  class  Syngenesia,  when  the  component 
flowers  are  called  florets;  pedunculus  multijlorus,  as  in 
Broivall/a  elata. 

MULTIFO'RME  Os  (Anat.)  the  ethmoid  bone. 

MULTILOCULARIS  (Bot.)  multilocular,  or  many-celled, 
an  epithet  for  the  pericarp;  pericarpium  multiloculare,  a 
pericarp  divided  into  many  cells,  as  in  Nymphcea 

MULTINO'MIAL  (Algeb.)  an  epithet  for  quantities  com- 
posed  of  several  terms  or  names,  in  distinction  from  the  bi- 
nomial, trinomial,  &c. 

MULTIPARTI'TUS  (Bot.)  many-parted;  an  epithet  for  a 
porolla  or  a  leaf;  corolla  multipartita,  a  corolla  divided 
into  parts  almost  to  the  bottom  ;/o/mw  multipartitum,  a 
many-parted  leaf. 

MU'LTIPEDE  (Ent.)  the  wood-louse,  so  called  from , its 
many  feet. 

MU'LTIPLE  (Gcom.)  a  number  or  quantity  which  contains 
another  number  or  quantity  a  certain  number  of  times 
without  any  remainder,  thus  six  is  the  multiple  of  2,  be- 
cause it  contains  it  tin-ee  times. — Multiple  ratio,  or  propor- 
tion, is  that  which  is  between  multiple  numbers,  &c.  The 
ratio  of  the  greater  to  the  less  is  the  multiple,  and  of  the 
less  to  the  greater  the  submultiple. — Multiple  superparti- 
cular  proportion  is  v/hen  a  number  or  quantity  contains  an- 
other more  than  once,  and  an  aliquot  part  more,  as  10  to 
3,  or  3  J-  to  1. — Multiple  superpartient  proportion  is  when 
one  number  contains  another  several  times,  and  some  parts 
of  it  besides. 

Multiple  poinding  (Latv)  a  double  distress,  in  the  Scotch 
law. 

MU'LTIPLEX  (Bot.)  many-fold;  an  epithet  for  a  corolla 
having  its  petals  lying  over  each  other  in  two  or  more  fold* 
or  rows. 

MULTIPLICA'ND  (Arith.)  that  number  which  is  proposed 
to  be  multiplied  by  another. 

MULTIPLICA'TION  (Arith.)  one  of  the  four  first  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  which  consists  in  the  repeating  of  a 
number  or  quantity  called  the  multiplicand  as  often  as  there 
are  units  in  any  other  number,  called  the  muhiplier  ;  the 
result  of  which  operation  is  called  the  product.  Multipli- 
cation is  of  different  kinds,  namely — Multiplication  of  in- 
tegers, which  is  either  simple  or  compound.  In  simple 
multiplication  the  numbers  consist  of  but  one  denomina- 
tion ;  in  compound  multiplication  they  consist  of  several,  as 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  &c. — Midtiplication  of  vulgar 
fractions  is  performed  b}'  multiplying  all  the  numerators 
together  for  a  new  numerator,  and  all  the  denominators  for 
a  new  denominator,  as  |  x  *  =  -rr* — Multiplication  of  de- 
cimals is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  integers, 
except  the  pointing  off  as  many  decimals  in  the  whole  pro- 
duct as  there  are  in  both  factors. — Cross  multiplication, 
otherwise  called  duodecimal  arithmetic,  the  multiplying  of 
numbers  together  whose  subdivisions  proceed  by  12ths,  as 
feet,  inches,  and  parts,  that  is,  12th  parts,  &c. ;  a  rule  fre- 
quently used  in  squaring  or  multiplying  together  the  di- 
mensions of  bricklayer's  work,  &c. :  thus  suppose  5  feet 
3  inches  be  multiplied  by  2  feet  4  inches,  then  they  are 
placed  as  in  the  margin,  and  all  parts  of  the  mul-  ft. 
tiplicand  is  multiplied  by  the  multiplier ;  thus, 
2x3  =  6 inches, 2x5  =  10 feet;  4x3=  12  parts, 
or  1  inch  ;4x5  =  20  +  l  =21  inches,  or  1  f.  9  in. ; 
these  two  products  added  together  make  12  feet 
3  inches. — Multiplication  in  algebra  proceeds  after 
the  manner  of  multiplying  numbers,  except  that 
when  the  signs  are  alike,  i.  e.  either  both  -|-,  or  both  — 
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then  the  products  must  have  the  sign  +  ;  but  when  the 
signs  are  unlike,  then  the  product  must  have  — . — Multi- 
plication of  surds  requires  first  the  reduction  of  the  terms 
to  a  common  surd,  if  possible,  when  the  quantities  may 
be  muItipHed  together  under  each  quantity,  as,  5  -y/ax  x 
5  ^ycx  =  25  At/acx^ ;  but  if  they  cannot  be  reduced,  then 
the  different  surds  may  be  set  down  with  the  sign  of  mul- 
tiphcation  between  them. — Multiplication  of  powers  or  roots 
of  the  same  quantity  is  performed  by  adding  their  expo- 
nents ;  thus,  a'^xa^  =  a^  +  ^  =  aK — Multiplication  of  num- 
bers hy  logarithms  is  performed  by  adding  together  the  lo- 
garithms of  the  given  numbers,  and  taking  the  number  an- 
swering to  that  sum,  which  will  be  the  product  sought. 
MULTIPLICA'TUS  [Bot.)  multiplied;  an  epithet  for  a 
flower ;  Jlos  multiplicatus,  a  luxuriant  flower,  having  the 
petals  of  the  corolla  multiplied  so  far  as  to  exclude  some 
of  the  stamens. 

MULTIPLI'ER  (Arith.)  the  quantity  which  multiplies  an- 
other. 

MULTISI'LIQU^  (Bot.)  a  name  of  the  twenty-third  order 
in  Linnaeus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Arrangement,  com- 
prehending those  plants  that  have  many  pods  or  husks,  as 
Columbine,  Hellebore,  &c. 

MU'LTIVALVE  (Con.)  an  epithet  for  shells  that  consist  of 
more  than  two  valves. 

MULTI VA'LVJ  S  (Bot.)  multivalve,  or  many-valved  ;  an  epi- 
thet for  a  glume ;  gluma  multivalvis,  a  glume  having  more 
than  two  valves. 

MULTON  (ArchcBol.)  a  mutton,  or  wether  sheep. 

MULTO'NES  auri  (ArckcBol.)  pieces  of  gold  formerly,  so 
called  because  they  were  stamped  on  one  side  with  the 
figure  of  a  sheep. 

MU'LTURE  (Law)  the  toll  or  fee  which  a  miller  takes  for 
the  grinding  of  corn. 

MU'LTURERS  (Law)  persons  grinding  at  a  mill,  so  called 
in  the  Scotch  law. 

MUM  (Com.)  a  strong  liquor  prepared  in  Germany, 

MU'MIA  (Chem.)  vide  Mummy. 

MuMiA  (Alchem.)  is  applied  by  Paracelsus  and  the  alchy- 
mists  to  different  things,  as — Mumia  elementorum,  the 
Balsam  of  the  Elements. — Mumia  trunsmarina.  Manna. 

MuMiA  is  also  the  name  of  a  subtle  and  aetliereal  substance. 

MuMTA  (Min.)  mummy,  or  mineral  pitch  ;  a  sort  of  bitumen 
which  is  soft  and  tough,  like  cobler's  wax,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  warm,  but  brittle,  like  pitch,  in  cold  weather.  It  is 
found  in  Pei'sia,  where  it  is  highly  valued. 

MU'MMING  (ArchcEol)  antic  diversions  in  the  Christmas 
holidays  to  get  money  and  good  cheer. 

MU'MMY  (Chem.)  a  substance  procured  from  dead  bodies 
Mummies,  which  have  been  embalmed  in  bitumen  and  pitch, 
or  Jew's  lime.  It  is  either  solid  or  fluid.  The  solid  is  of  a 
lax  and  friable  texture;  the  fluid  is  thick,  opake,  and  viscid. 

Mummy  (Hort.)  a  kind  of  wax,  composed  of  black  pitch, 
common  turpentine,  and  common  wax,  burnt  till  the  vola- 
tile parts  are  evaporated,  and  used  in  the  ingrafting  of  trees. 

MUMPS  (Med.)  the  Cynanche,  a  sort  of  quinsey,  or  swell- 
ing of  the  chaps. 

MUNCE'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  politico-religious  sect  in  Germany, 
who  were  anabaptists  in  their  religious  profession,  and  le- 
vellers in  their  political  creed. 

MUNCHAU'SIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  18  Polya- 
delphia.  Order  3  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals six. — Stam.  f laments  thirty;  anthers  kidney-form. 
— PiST.  germ  ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
capsule  ovate ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.    The  species,  the  Munchausia  specinsa,  is  a  tree, 
and  native  of  Java. 
MU'NDA-VALLI  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Jpomea  of  Lin- 

naeus. 


MU'NDBRECH  (Laiu)  a  breach  of  the  king's  peace,  or  an 
infringement  of  privilege ;  also  a  breaking  of  fences  or  in- 
closures,  which  in  many  places  in  England  are  called 
mounds. 

MU'NDEBURDE  (Law)  a  receiving  into  favour  or  pro- 
tection. 

MU'NDIC  (Min.)  a  sort  of  copper  ore,  otherwise  called 
Copper  Pyrites,  or  Sulphuret  of  Copper,  the  most  common 
ore  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  It  is  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  and  composed  of  copper  and  sulphur,  with  a  little 
iron. 

MUNDIFI'CATIVES  (Med.)  medicines  fit  for  cleansing 
ulcers. 

MUNDU'BI  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Indian  aracus. 
MUNDUBIGUA'CU  (Bot.)  the  Jalropha  curcas  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

MU'NDUS  patens  (Ant.)  a  festival  among  the  Romans  ob- 
served on  the  24th  of  August,  the  4th  of  October,  and  the 
7th  of  November.  The  Romans  supposed  that  Hell  was 
opened  on  these  days,  and  accordingly  would  neither  en- 
gage in  battle,  enlist  soldiers,  put  to  sea,  ur  marry  at  that 
time.    Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Macrob.  «i.  1.  1,  c.  11. 

MU'NGOS  radix  (Bot.)  the  Ophiorhiza  mungos  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MUNI'CIPAL  law  (Law)  signifies  properly  the  laws  which 
are  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  city  or  town  ;  but 
it  implies  also  those  laws  in  general  which  are  made  by  the 
supreme  power  of  every  state  for  the  government  of  the 
subjects. 

MUNICIPA'LIA  Sacra  (Ant.)  the  rites  of  worshipping  their 
gods,  which  were  peculiartocorporatetownsbeforethey  were 
infranchised  into  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
which  they  were  permitted  to  retain  after  they  had  obtained 
that  freedom.    Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

MU'NIENS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  somnus,  the  sleep  of  plants, 
the  upper  leavps  of  which  drop  during  the  night,  and  hang 
down,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  all  about  the  stem. 

MU'NIMENT  (Fort.)  a  fortification,  or  military  defence. 

MU'NIMENTS  (Laxv)  such  authentic  deeds  and  writings  by 
which  a  man  is  enabled  to  defend  the  title  to  his  estate. 

MUNIMENT-HOU'SE  (Ecc.)  an  apartment  in  cathedrals, 
collegiate  churches,  &c.  in  which  such  charters  are  given. 

MU'NIONS  (Mar.)  the  pieces  in  ship-building  that  part  the 
lights  in  the  stern  and  quarter-gallery. 

MuNiONS  (Archit.)  the  short  upright  posts  or  bars  which  di- 
vide the  several  lights  in  a  window  frame. 

MUNI'TION  ships  (Mar.)  vessels  employed  to  carry  ammu- 
nition, and  attend  upon  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war. 

MUNTI'NGIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  j9mrt;ii/«  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 

five. — St  AM.  f  laments  many;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 

germ  globular;  stigmas  headed. — Per.  berry  globular; 

seeds  roundish,  many. 
Species.  ■  The  single  species  is  the  Muntingia  calabiera, 

Villose  Muntingia. 
MU'NUS  ecclesiasticum  (Archceol)  the  consecrated  bread,  out 
of  which  a  little  piece  was  taken  for  a  communicant.  Mon. 
Angl.  torn.  2,  p.  838. 
MURi'E'NA  (Ich.)  a  fish,  which  was  esteemed  a  great  luxury 
by  the  Romans.  Plin.\.9,  c.  55;  Sicet.  Vit.  c.  13;  Ter- 
tull.  de  Pall.  ;  Lamprid.  Heliogab.  c.  23  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  2, 

C.11. 

MuRiENA,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
Apodal  Order. 

Generic  Character.  Head  smooth  ;  nostrils  tubular  ;  eyes 
covered  with  a  common  skin ;  body  round,  smooth  ;  spi- 
racle behind  the  head  or  pectoral  fins. 

Species.  The  principal  species  of  this  fish  are  as  follow — 
Murcena  anguilla,  the  Common  ^eh—MurcBna  helena, 
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the  Roman  Eel. — Miir^na  opitis,  the  Sea  Serpent.— 
Murana  conger,  the  Conger  Eel. 
MU'RAGE  (Law)  (torn  murus,  a  wall;  a  tribute  to  be  paid 
for  the  building  of  a  wail.    Stat.  3  Ed.  1,  c.  30  ;  2  Inst. 
222. 

MURAI'LLE  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  an  ordinary  that  is  walled. 

MU'RAL  arch  (Astro)i.)  an  instrument  or  quadrant  fixed 
against  a  wall  or  pillar  for  the  purpose  of  making  observa- 
tions. 

MURA'LIS  corona  {Ajtf.)  a  crown  among 
the  Romans  given  to  him  who  first  scaled 
the  walls  of  a  city  in  a  general  assault.    It  ^^^^^^^M 
is  represented  on  medals  something  in  the  ^^rzzz:^^ 
form  of  battlements,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

MURA'TIO  (Archceol.)  a  town  or  borough  surrounded  with 
walls. 

MTJRC  (Bof.)  husks  of  fruit  after  the  juice  is  expressed. 

MU'RCIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Myrtus. 

MUR'DER  (Laiu)  the  act  of  a  person,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  of  sound  memory  and  discretion,  whereby 
he  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  under  the 
king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  expressed 
or  implied,    [vide  Homicide'] 

MURDRE'SSES  (Fort.)  a  sort  of  battlement  in  ancient 
fortification  with  interstices  for  firing  through. 

MU'RDERING  P/'eces  (Mil.)  small  pieces  of  cannon  chiefly 
made  use  of  in  the  fore-castle,  half-deck,  or  steerage  of 
a  ship.  The  shot  used  in  these  was  called  murdering  shot; 
but  both  are  now  out  of  use. 

MURE'NGERS  (Archceol.)  two  officers  in  the  city  of 
Chester,  chosen  annually  to  see  that  the  walls  of  the  city 
be  kept  in  good  repair. 

MU'REX  (Ant.)  the  iron  instrument  used  in  warfare,  which 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caltrops.  It  is  called 
stimuli  by  Caesar,  rfijioXoi  a-ihfci  by  Plutarch,  styli  cceci 
by  Hirtius,  tribuU  by  Vegetius.  Cces.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  7, 
c.  73;  Val.  Max.  1.  3,  c.  7;  Sil.  Ital.  1. 10,  v.  414.;  Quint. 
Curt.  1. 4,  c.l  3 ;  Plut.  Apophtli.  80 ;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  24  ;  Leon. 
Imper.  Tact.  1. 13,  c.42. 

MuREx-  (Con.)  a  shell-fish  noted  among  the  ancients  for  the 
purple  dye  which  it  yielded. 
Mart.  1.  5,  epig.  23. 

A'on  nni  vel  cocco  madidA,  vel  miirice  tinctd 
Veste  nites,  et  U  sic  dare  verba,  putas. 

Horace  distinguishes  those  which  were  taken  at  Baia, 
Hor.  1.2,  sat.  4,  v.  32. 

Murice  Bajano  meliar. 

The  Murex  was  said  to  discharge  from  its  mouth  the  pur- 
ple liquor,  of  which  the  dye  was  made ;  on  which  ac- 
count the  fishermen  were  careful  to  catch  it  alive.  Plin. 
1.  9,  c.  36. 

Murex,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Testacea,  the  animal  of  which  is  a  Umax ; 
the  shell  univalve  and  spiral;  the  aperture  oval, 

Murex  (Bot.)  the  Pedalium  murex  oi  Linneus. 

MU'RIA  (Ant.)  ei>ifA,yi,  the  brine,  or  salt  pickle  in  which 
things  are  preserved,  which  was  also  made  use  of  in  dysen- 
teries.   Cat.  de  Re  Rust,  c,  89 ;  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  128. 

MU'RIATES  (Chem.)  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
muriatic  acid  with  salijiable  bases,  as  the  Muriate  of  Am- 
mania,  better  known  .by  the  name  of  Sal  Ammoniac. — 
Muriate  of  Soda,  otherwise  called  Chloride  of  Sodium. — 
Muriate  of  Barytes,  otherwise  called  Chloride  of  Barium. 
— Muriate  of  Strontian,  S>^c.    [vide  Chloride'] 

MURIA'TIC  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  which  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  chlorine  gas.  It  was  otherwise 
called  Spirit  of  Salt  and  Murine  Acid,  because  it  is  ob- 
tained from  common  salt, — Muriatic  Acid  Gas,  a  gaseous 
substance  drawn  from  muriatic  acid. 


Muriatic  Acrimony  (Med.)  an  acrimony  in  the  animal  juices 

resembling  brine, 
MURICA'T^  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  eleventh  order  in 

Linnaeus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
MURIGU'TI  (Bot.)  the  Hediotus  of  Linnaeus. 
MU'RING  (Arc/lit.)  the  raising  of  walls, 
MU'RNIVAL  (Sport.)  four  cards  of  the  same  suit,  as  four 

Kings,  &c.  at  the  game  called  Gleek. 
MU'RRAIN  (  Vet.)  probably  from  the  Greek  /Act^Klm,  to  waste 

away;  a  wasting  disorder  which  is  contagious  among  cattle. 
MURRA'YA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 

Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
five. — St  AM.  flaments  ten;  anthers  oblong. — Fist. germ 
roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  flattish.  —  Per.  berry 
one-celled ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the — Murraya 
exotica,  Camunium,  IMarsana,  seu  Chalcas. 
MU'RREY  (Her.)  vide  Sanguine. 
MU'RRION  (Mil.)  vide  Morion. 

MURUCI'A  (Bot.)  the  Pa ssi/lora  incarnata  of  Linnaeus. 
MUS  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Glires. 

Generic  Character.  Fore-teeth  upper  wedged ;  grinders 
three,  sometimes  two,  on  each  side  each  jaw ;  clavicles 
perfect. 

Species.  This  genus  of  animals  comprehends,  in  the  Lin- 
nean System,  the  Rat,  Cavy,  Mouse,  and  Dormouse  tribes, 
some  of  which  are  divided  into  distinct  genera.  The 
principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely — Mus  Coypus, 
the  Beaver  Rat,  or  Coypu  Rat. — Mus  Zibethicus,  in 
French  Ondadra  ou  Rat  musque.  Musk  Rat,  or  Musk 
Beaver. — Mus  pilorides,  in  French  Piloris,  the  Musk 
Cavy,  nearly  equal  to  the  Guinea  pig  in  size. — Mus 
Caraco,  the  American  Rat. — Mus  decumanus,  in  French  - 

surmulot,  the  Norway  Rat,  or  the  Common  Rat  Mus 

rathus,  sew.  Mus  domesticus,  in  French  Rat,  the  Black 
'Ra.t.-^Mus  amphibius,  seu  Mus  agrestis  major,  in  French 
le  rat  d'eau,  the  Water  Rat. — Mus  Lemmus,  in  French 
Leming,  the  Lemming. — Mus  songarus,  the  Songar  Rat. 
—Mus  arenarius,  the  Sand  Rat. — Mus  bursarius,  the 
Canada  Rat.  —  Mus  perchal,  the  Perchal  Rat.  —  Mus 
cricetus,  in  French  Hamster,  the  Hamster  Rat. — Mus  ■ 
aceduta,  the  Yaick  Rat. — Mus  maritimus,  in  French  la 
grande  Taupe  du  Cap,  African  Rat. — Mus  typhlus,  the 
Blind  Rat. — Mus  aspalax,  the  Daurian  Rat. — Mus  Ca- 
pensis,  in  French  la  Taupe  du  Cap,  Cape  Rat. — Mus  tal-  . 
pinus,  the  Mole  Rat. — Mus  muscidus,'m  French ^c>Mm, the 
Common  Mouse. — Mus  sylvaticus,  in  French  Mulot,  the  - 
Field  Mouse. — Mus  messorius,  the  Harvest  Mouse. — 
Mus  agrarius,  the  Rustic  Mouse. — Mus  minutus,  the 
Little  Mouse. — Mus  soricinus,  the  Shrew  Mouse. — Mus 
arvalis,  in  French  Campagnol,  the  short-tailed  Field  • 
Mouse.  — Mus  lagurus,  the  Hare-tailed  Mouse. — Mus 
laniger,  the  Woolly  Mouse. 
MUSA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Polygamia,  Or- " 
der  1  Moncecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  large. — Cor.  unequal. 
— -St AM.  f  laments  six  ;  anther  linear. — Vist.  germ  large; 
style  erect;  stigma  headed.  —  Per.  berry  fleshy;  seeds 
many. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Musa  paradisiaca 
Ficus,  Palma,  seu  Bata,  Plantain-tree. — Musa  sapien-^ 
turn  Arbor,  seu  Banana,  &c. 
Musa  Bihai,  the  Heliconia  Bihai. 

MU'SACH  Capa  (Ant.)  a  chest  or  church-box  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  wherein  the  kings  were  wont  to  cast  their 
offerings. 

MU'SAPH  (Lit.)  a  book  among  the  Turks  which  contain* ' 
all  their  law. ' 
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MU'SCA  (Ent.)  the  Fly,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Dipterous 
Order,  having  the  mouth  furnished  with  a  soft  exserted 
fleshy  proboscis,  and  two  equal  lips ;  sucker  furnished  with 
bristles ;  feelers  two  very  short,  or  none ;  antenncE  generally 
very  short. 

MUSCA  INDICA  {Astron.)  the  Fly;  a  southern  constel- 
lation. 

MUSCADE'L  (Bot.)  or  Muscadine,  in  Italian  Moscatello, 
in  French  Muscale ;  a  sort  of  rich  wine  made  of  the  mus- 
cadine grape.  It  is  so  called  because  the  grape  smells  of 
musk,  unless,  as  Bochart  conjectures,  it  comes  from  mtiscce, 
flies,  because  they  feed  on  this  grape  more  than  any 
other. 

MUSCA'RI  [Bot.)  the  Hyacinthus  comostis  of  Linnaeus. 
MU'SCAT  (Bot.)  vide  Muscadel. 

MU'SCHETOIl  (Her.)  an  ermine  spot  without  the  three 
spots  over  it,  that  are  used  in  ermine. 

JMU'SCI  (Bot.)  Mosses,  the  third  of  the  Families,  and  the 
seventh  of  the  Nations,  or  Casts,  into  which  Linnaeus  has 
distributed  all  vegetables ;  also  the  sixty-fifth  order  in  his 
Fragments,  and  forty-sixth  of  his  Natural  Orders.  They 
moreover  form  the  second  Order  of  the  Class  Crj/piogamin, 
in  his  artificial  system. 

Mosses  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  only  excrescences 
produced  from  the  earth,  but  they  are  now  known  to 
be  plants  as  perfect  as  any  others.  The  parts  of  fruc- 
tification by  which  they  are  peculiarly  distinguished  are 
as  follow,  namely — Perichcetiitm,  or  Perigonium,  which 
is  a  sort  of  calyx. — Calyptra,  Calyptre,  the  inner  co- 
vering, or  corolla  of  the  female  flower, — Stamen,  the 
Stamen,  consisting  of  the  filament,  anther,  and  pollen, 
as  other  stamens. — Paraphyses,  succulent  bodies,  ac- 
companying the  stamens  and  pistils.— PM/iZ/wm,  the 
Pistil,  consisting  of  the  ovary  or  germ,  style,  and 
stigma. — Adductores,  bodies  accompanying  the  pistil, 
and  resembling  it  in  form  and  structure. — Peduncidus, 
the  Peduncle  or  Fruit-stalk. —  Vaginula,  the  Sheath 
which  receives  the  base  of  the  Peduncle. — Capsula,  the 
Capsule  or  Pericarp,  consisting  of  apophysis,  a  recep- 
tacle at  the  base  of  the  capsule  ;  operculum,  the  Lid 
which  covers  the  capsule  ;  theca,  the  Case  or  lower  part 
of  the  capsule,  containing  the  seeds ;  anntdus,  the  King ; 
columnula,  the  Column ;  and  peristoma,  the  Peristome. — 
Semen,  the  Seed. 

The  following  are  the  principal  genera  of  Mosses — Phas- 
cum.  Earth  Moss. — Sphagnum,  Bog  Moss. — Gymnosto- 
mum.  Beardless  Moss. — Tetraphis,  four-toothed  Moss. 
Andrcea.  —  Splachnum,  Gland  Moss.^ — Encalyptra,  Ex- 
tinguisher Moss. — Pterogonium,  Wing  Moss. — Grimmia. 
—Dicranum,  Fork  Moss. — Trichostomum,  Fringe  Moss. 
-—Tortida,  Screw  Moss. — Orthotrichum,  Bristle  Moss. — 
Neckera. — Fiinaria^  Cord  Moss. — Biixbaumia. — Mnium, 
Spring  Moss.  —  Bryum,  Thread  Moss. — Hypnum,  Fea- 
ther Moss.  —  Fontinalis,  Water  Moss. — Polytrichum, 
Hair  Moss. 

MUSCICA'PA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Ox^qx  Passeres. 
Generic  Character,    Bill  nearly  triangular  and  notched  on 
each  side,  and  bristled  at  the  root ;  toes  mostly  divided 
to  the  origin. 

Species.  The  Latin  name  Muscicapa,  and  the  English  name 
Fly-Catcher,  is  given  to  these  birds,  which  are  reckoned 
among  the  beautifullest  of  the  feathered  tribe,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  their  expertness  in  catching  insects  flying.  The 
following  are  the  principal  species — Muscicapa  atrica- 
pella,  in  French  Traquet  d' Angleterre,  the  pied  Fly- 
Catcher. — 'Muscicapa  bicolor,  in  French  le  Gillet  de 
Cayenne,  Black  and  White  Fly-Catcher.  —  Muscicapa 
cristaia,  in  French  Gobe-mouche  huppe  du  Senegal,  Sene- 
gal Fly-Cat.cher. — Muscicapa  fiabellifera,  Fan-tailed  Fly- 
Catcher. — Muscicapa  minuta,  in  French  k  Gobc'mouche- 
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ron,  Petty  Ply-Catcher. — Muscicapa  viridis,  in  French 
le  Merl  vert  de  la  Caroline,  Chattering  Fly-Catcher,  &c. 

MUSCI'PULA  (Bot.)  the  Dioncea  muscipula  of  Linnaeus. 

MU'SCLE  (Anat.)  in  Latin  musculus,  one  of  the  solid  parts 
of  the  body,  consisting  of  distinct  portions  of  flesh,  sus- 
ceptible of  relaxation  and  contraction,  by  the  help  of  which 
the  motions  of  the  animal  body  are  performed.  Those 
muscles  which  are  subject  to  the  will  in  the  performance  of 
their  several  offices  are  termed  voluntary  muscles,  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  these  bodies,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  a  few  others,  as  those  of  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  &c.  which  are  called  involuntary 
muscles,  because  their  motions  are  not  dependent  on  the 
will.  The  muscles  which  assist  in  the  office  of  respiration 
are  said  to  have  a  mixed  motion,  because  they  are  in  some 
measure  acted  upon  by  the  will.  The  particular  names  by 
which  muscles  are  distinguished  are  drawn  mostly  from 
their  origin,  insertion,  office,  &c.  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
planation of  Plate  7,  fig.  4,  5.  [vide  Anatomy]  Muscles 
are  moreover  distinguished,  in  respect  to  texture,  into 
rectilinear,  when  the  fibres  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  straight  direction ; 
compound,  if  the}'  cross  and  intersect  each  other;  radiated, 
when  disposed  after  the  manner  of  rays ;  penni/orm,  when 
placed  obliquely,  with  respect  to  the  tendon,  like  the  plume 
of  a  pen.  Muscles  that  act  in  opposition  to  each  other  are 
termed  antagonists  ;  when  they  concur  in  the  same  action 
they  are  termed  congeneres.  The  end  of  the  muscle,  which 
adheres  to  the  fixed  part,  is  usually  called  the  head,  or 
origin ;  and  that  which  adheres  to  the  moveable  part 
is  the  tail,  or  insertion ;  the  middle  part  is  termed  the 
belly.  The  fibres,  of  which  muscles  are  composed,  are 
either  soft,  red,  and  sensible,  caWeAJleshy  Jibres ;  or  they 
are  of  a  firm  texture,  and  a  white  glistening  colour,  insen- 
sible and  without  the  power  of  contracting,  which  are  de- 
nominated tendinous.  They  are  occasionally  intermixed, 
but  the  fleshy  and  red  fibres  mostly  compose  the  belly, 
and  the  tendinous  fibres  the  extremities.  If  the  tendinous 
fibres  arc  formed  into  a  round  slender  cord,  they  form  what 
is  called  the  tendon  of  the  muscle ;  but  if  spread  into  a 
broad  flat  surface,  it  is  termed  an  aponeurosis, 
INluscles  have  a  cellular  membrane,  which  encloses  them 
like  a  sheath,  besides  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves,  with  which  they  abound.  The  nerves,  in 
particular,  are  distributed  in  greater  abundance  to  the 
.    muscles  than  to  any  other  single  parts  of  the  body. 

MU'SCO-FUNGI  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Lzc/^ctz. 

MUSCOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Mnium  of  Linneeus. 

MU'SCULAR  (Anat.)  aw  epithet  for  whatever  appertains 
to  the  muscles. — Muscular  Jibres,  the  fibres  which  com- 
pose the  body  of  a  muscle,  are  knit  together  into  fasciculi, 
or  bundles,  the  larger  of  which  are  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye ;  but  these  are  infinitely  divisible  into  still 
smaller  ones.  Muscular  fibres  are  either  fleshy  or  tendi- 
nous, [vide  Fibre']  Muscular  motion,  the  motion  pro- 
duced in  different  parts  of  the  animal  body  by  the  help  of 
the  muscles ;  this  is  either  voluntary,  involuntary,  or  mixed, 
[vide  Fibre'} 

MUSCULUS  (Ant.)  an  engine  of  war,  under  which  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  used  to  approach  the  walls  of  besieged  towns. 
CcBs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  80 ;  Veget.  1.  4,  c.  16. 

MU'SCULUS  (Anat.)  a  diminutive  of  7nus  from  the  resem- 
blance, as  is  supposed,  which  it  bears  to  a  flead  mouse. 
This  word  is  used  with  some  epithets  to  denote  particular 
muscles,  as — Musculus  cutaneus,  \[de  Platysma  myoides. — • 
Musculus  fascicB  latce,  vide  Tensor  vagince  Jemoris. — Mus- 
culus Patientice,  \\Ae  Levator  ScapulcBy  8fc, 

MU'SCUS  (Bot.)  vide  Musci. 

MUSE  (Sport.)  or  Muset,  the  place  through  which  a  hare 
goes  to  her  form. 
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MUSE'A  (ArcMt.)  Musia,  or  Musiva,  Mosaic  work,  so  called, 
as  is  supposed,  because  the  muses  were  represented  in  it. 

MUSE'UM  (Ant.)  a  name  first  given  to  the  colleges  of  the 
learned  at  Alexandria,  who  were  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  and  devoted  to  learning,  or  the  Muses.  The 
term  has  since  been  applied  to  places  set  apart  as  reposito- 
ries of  things  connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences.  Strab. 
1.  17  ;  Plut.  adv.  Colot. ;  Athen.  1.  5 ;  Sueton,  in  Claud. 
c.  42. 

MU'SHROOM  (Bot.)  a  well-known  vegetable  production, 
of  which  the  principal  species  is  the  Agaricus  campestris 
of  Linnaeus,    [vide  Agaricus'] 

MUSIA  {Ant.)  vide  Musea. 

MU'JSIC  is  a  science  which  teaches  the  due  division,  succes- 
sion, and  combination  of  sounds.  It  may  be  considered 
under  the  two  heads  of  Melody  and  Harmony. 

Melody. 

Melody  is  the  consecutive  arrangement  of  single  sounds 
so  as  to  affect  the  ear  agreeably.  Under  the  head  of 
melody  may  be  considered  the  nature  and  distinctions 
of  sounds,  pitch,  intervals,  together  with  their  notations. 

Native  and  Distinctio7is  of  Sounds.  Sound  is  the  sensible 
effect  produced  by  any  vibrating  body,  from  the  com- 
motion of  the  air.  Sounds  are  either  acute  or  grave, 
according  to  the  tension  or  laxity  of  the  vibrating  body. 
As  the  body  is  smaller  or  more  tense,  the  sound  it  pro- 
duces will  be  higher  or  more  acute ;  and  as  it  is  either 
larger  or  more  lax,  the  sound  will  be  deeper  or  more 
grave.  Hence  the  proportions  of  the  degrees  of  acute- 
ness  and  gravity  of  notes  are  computed  from  the  divi- 
sions of  a  monochord,  or  strained  musical  string.  The 
proportion  of  quickness  in  the  vibrations  af  two  strings, 
and  also  the  pulses  of  the  air  excited  thereby,  is  reci- 
procal or  counter  to  the  lengths  of  tiie  strings;  thus, 
twice  the  length  gives,  ccster is  paribus,  half  the  quickness 
of  pulses,  or  half  the  number  of  pulses  in  the  same 
time.  If  the  lengths  are  as  3  to  2,  the  velocity  of  pulses 
is  as  2  to  3.  In  this  manner  the  relations  or  propor- 
tions of  musical  sounds  to  each  other  is  determined : 


suppose  A  B,  as  in  Jig.  1, 
to    represent   a   musical  ^" 
string,  as  of  a  base  viol,  A  ^'  B 

strained  so  as  to  give  a  ^ 


clear  sound,  if  the  string  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
at  C,  and  the  string  at  C  be  stopped,  the  part  C  B 
being  struck  will  sound  an  octave,  or  eighth,  to  the  whole 
string  A  B  when  unstopped.  Now  C  B  is  in  length  to 
A  B  as  1  to  2,  and  the  vibrations  of  C  B  to  those  of 
A  B,  in  the  same  time,  are  as  2  to  1 ;  hence  the  propor- 
tion of  an  octave,  or  diapason,  is  dupla,  or  double,  2  to  I. 
If  the  string  A  B,  as  in 
Jig.  2,  be  divided  into  three  ^'S-  ^' 

equal  parts,  of  which  A  C  A  ^  ,  B 

is  one  third,  then,  if  the  '  ' 

string  be  stopped  in  C,  the  part  C  B  will  sound  a  fifth 
to  the  note  of  the  whole  string,  i.  e.  C  B  is  in  length  to 
A  B,  as  2  to  3  ;  and  the  vibrations  of  C  B  are  to  those 
of  A  B,  as  3  to  2  in  quickness  ;  hence,  the  proportion 
between  the  two  notes  a  diapente,  or  fifth,  is  sesqualtera, 
namely,  3  to  2.  If  A  C  be 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  ^' 
string  A  B,  as  in  Jig.  3,  A  p  -"j^  ,  E 
stop  in  C,  and  the  part  C  B  '  i  i 

will  sound  a  fourth  to  the  note  of  the  whole  string  ; 
hence  the  proportion  between  the  iiotes  of  a  diatesseron, 
or  fourth,  is      to  3.  If 
A  C  be  a  fifth  part  of  the  ^'S- 
string  A  B,  as  in  Jig.  4,  A       ,^       ,       ,       ,  B 
Stop  in  C,  and  C  B  will  be  '       '       '  ' 


found  to  be  a  major  third  to  the  note  of  the  whole  string 
AB;  the  proportion  therefore  of  a  major  third  i&  ses- 
quiquarta,  i.  e.  5  to  4.  If  A  C  be  the  sixth  part,  then 
stop  in  C  and  C  B  will  be  found  to  be  a  minor  third  to 
A  B,  in  the  proportion  of  sesquiquinta,  or  6  to  5.  If 
D  B,  fg.  4,  be  ^  of  A  B,  B  D  will  be  a  major  sixth  to 
A  B.  If  C  B  be  i  of  A  B,  C  B  will  be  a  minor  sixth 
to  A  B. 

Pitch.  Pitch  is  the  particular  degree  of  gravity  or  acute- 
ness  of  any  sound,  in  distinction  from  tone,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  construction  of  the  sonorous  body. 
Voices  at  the  same  pitch  may  vary  in  tone ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  same  tone  may  be  preserved  by  a  voice  or 
instrument  which  varies  in  its  pitch. 

Interval.  An  interval  is  the  distance  or  difference  in  pitch 
between  one  sound  and  another  either  higher  or  lower. 
The  interval  is  sometimes  called  a  tone,  in  respect  to 
the  semitone,  which  is  the  half  of  the  tone.  The 
intervals  are  distinguished  in  respect  to  tones  and  se- 
mitones into  the  third  minor,  composed  of  a  tone  and 
semitone;  third  major,  composed  of  two  full  tones; 
fourth,  composed  of  two  tones  and  a  semitone  ;  tritone, 
or  fourth  redundant,  of  three  full  tones ;  Jifth,  of  three 
tones  and  a  semitone;  sixth  minor,  of  three  tones  and  two 
semitones ;  sixth  major,  of  four  tones  and  a  semitone ; 
seventh  minor,  of  four  tones  and  two  semitones ;  seventh 
major,  of  five  tones  and  a  semitone ;  and  octave,  con- 
sisting of  five  tones  and  two  semitones. 

Intervals  are  moreover  distinguished  into  simple  and  com- 
pound, true  and  false,  concordant  and  discordant. — 
Simple  Interval  is  that  without  parts  or  division,  as  the 
octave  and  all  that  are  within  it,  namely,  the  2d,  3d, 
4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th. —  Compound  Interval  consists  of 
several  lesser  intervals,  as  the  9th,  10,  11th,  &c.  with 
their  varieties. — True  or  Just  Intervals  are  such  as  all  the 
afore  mentioned,  whether  major  or  mmor.— False  Inter- 
vals are  the  diminutive,  or  superfluous  ones. — Consonant 
Intervals,  otherwise  called  Consonances  or  Concords,  are 
such  as  are  formed  by  two  sounds,  the  union  of  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  The  octave  of  a  sound  is  the  most 
perfect  of  consonances  of  which  that  sound  is  suscepti- 
ble, then  the  fifth  and  third,  &c. — Dissonant  Intervals 
are  formed  by  sounds,  the  union  of  which  is  displeasing 
to  the  ear :  they  are  otherwise  called  discords  or  disso- 
nances.— Disjunct  Intervals  are  so  called  in  relation  to 
each  other,  if  they  have  an  interval  between  them. 

Musical  sounds  are  distinguished  by  certain  signs,  called 
notes;  and  the  visible  expression  of  sounds  is  called 
notation. 

Notation.  Notation  is  the  whole  expression  of  sounds, 
both  in  regard  to  pitch  and  to  tune. 

Notation  in  regard  to  Pitch.  This  branch  of  notation 
comprehends  the  Stave,  Notes,  Cliffs,  Scale  Sharps, 
Flats,  and  Naturals. 

Stave.  The  Stave  consists  of  five  horizontal  equidistant 
parallel  lines,  as  in  fig.  1,  Plate  No.  I.  (50),  the  under- 
most of  which  is  called  the  first,  the  next  above  it  the 
second,  and  so  on.  The  openings  between  the  lines  are 
denominated  the  spaces,  which  are  denominated  first, 
second,  &c.  To  these  five  lines  are  added  others  called 
ledger  lines,  as  in  fig,  2.  The  lines  beneath  the  stave 
are  called  ledger  lines  below,  and  that  the  nearest  to  the 
stave  is  the  Jirst  ledger  line  below,  and  so  on.  The 
situations  on  and  between  the  lines  of  the  stave  are 
commonly  designated  by  the  seven  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, in  order  to  represent  the  different  sounds  of  a 
musical  scale,  which,  when  thus  marked  or  signified  on 
the  stave,  are  denominated  notes  :  but,  for  the  further 
distinction  of  the  sounds  and  notes  other  characters  are 
employed, -called  cZi/^. 
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Cliffs.  The  Cliffs  are  indicial  characters,  which  serve  to 
determine  and  fix.  the  sounds  to  every  line  and  space  of 
the  staves.  They  are  three  in  number,  namely,  the  F, 
or  Bass  Cliff,  as  in  fig.  3  ;  the  C,  or  Tenor  Cliff,  fig.  4  ; 
and  the  G,  or  Treble  Cliff,  fig.  5.  These  cliffs,  which 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  staves,  and  on  some  one 
line,  lend  the  letter  by  which  each  is  itself  distinguished 
to  the  particular  line  of  the  stave  which  it  occupies ; 
consequently  every  note  placed  on  the  same  line  with 
the  cliff,  has  for  its  name  the  letter  appertaining  to  that 
cliff ;  thus  for  example,  G,  or  Treble  Cliff,  being  placed 
on  the  second  line  of  a  stave,  as  in  fig.  6,  every  note  on 
that  line  will  be  called  G ;  the  C,  or  Tenor  Cliff,  being 
placed  on  the  fourth  line,  as  in  fig.  7,  every  note  on  the 
fourth  line  will  be  called  C ;  the  F,  or  Bass  Cliff,  being 
placed  on  the  fourth  line,  as  in  fig.  8,  every  note  on  that 
line  will  be  called  F.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  the 
situations  of  all  the  other  notes  in  the  different  cliffs  are 
determined,  for  in  every  gradual  ascent  of  the  notes  in 
the  ascending  scale,  or  gradation  of  notes,  the  letter 
A  follows  G,  as  in  fig.  9 ;  that  is,  as  often  as  the 
ascending  notation  arrives  at  G,  it  begins  again  at  A. 
In  a  gradual  descent  as  we  arrive  at  A,  we  begin 
again  at  G,  as  in  fig.  10.  Thus  in  the  G  Cliff,  the 
note  on  the  lowest  line  is  E;  the  note  on  the  space 
between  the  two  first  lines  F,  the  note  on  the  second 
line  G,  &c. ;  in  the  C  Cliff  the  note  on  the  first  line  is  D, 
that  on  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  line  E,  on 
the  second  line  F,  &c. ;  in  the  F  Cliff  the  note  on  the  first 
line  is  G,  on  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  is 
A,  on  the  second  line  is  B. 

JTlie  three  cliffs  above  mentioned  distinguish  the  three 
principal  portions  into  which  the  Great  or  Entire  Scale 
of  appreciable  sounds  is  divided ;  namely,  the  Bass  or 
lower,  the  Tenor  or  middle,  and  the  Treble  or  high.  These 
principal  portions  are  subdivided,  and  intermixed  so  as 
to  form  other  divisions;  namely,  the  jBan/<owo,  or  lowest 
of  the  intermediate  portions,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
F  Cliff  placed  on  the  third  line  of  the  stave,  as  in  fig.  1 1 ; 
the  Counter-Tenor,  marked  by  the  C  Cliff  on  the  third 
line  of  the  stave,  as  in  fig.  12;  Mezzo  Soprano,  by  the 
C  Cliff  on  the  second  line  of  the  stave,  as  in  fig.  13; 
'Soprano  by  the  C  Cliff,  placed  on  the  first  line  of  the 
stave,  as  in  fig.  1 4 ;  High  Treble,  by  the  G  Cliff,  placed 
on  the  first  line  of  the  stave,  as  in  fig.  15. 

Sharps,  Flats,  and  Naturals.  Tones  are  divided  not  only 
into  whole  tones  and  semitones,  but  the  whole  tones  are, 
for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  modulation,  occasionally 
divided  by  semitonic  elevations  or  depressions,  called 
Sharps  and  Flats,  in  distinction  from  the  notes  in  the 
natural  scale,  called  Naturals.  These  are  denoted  by 
certain  characters,  bearing  the  names  of  sharps,  flats,  or 

naturals.    The  sharp,  marked  thus  ^  ,  denotes  tliat  the 

note  by  which  it  is  placed,  is  raised  half  a  tone,  as  C  jjljl  ^ 
which  signifies  C  sharp,  that  is  to  say,  C  raised  by  a 
semitone.  The  Jlat,  marked  thus  ^  ,  depresses  the  note 

by  which  it  is  placed  half  a  tone,  as  A  |^  ,  which  signifies 
A  flat,  or  A  depressed  half  a  tone.  A  double  sharp, 
marked  thus  X  ,  raises  the  note  a  whole  tone ;  and  the 
double  Jlat,  marked  thus  ^ ,  depresses  it  a  whole  tone. 
The  natural,  marked  thus  |^  ,  removes  a  sharp  or  flat. 
When  a  sharp  or  flat  is  placed  at  the  cliff,  all  the  notes 
upon  the  line  or  space  on  which  this  sharp  or  flat  is 
marked  are  sharp  or  flat :  thus  for  example,  if  in  the 
diff  of  G  a  sharp  be  placed  on  the  highest  line,  which 
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is  the  place  of  F,  all  the  notes  on  that  line  will  be  F  jjjjl ; 

to  restore  them  to  their  original  value  of  F  natural,  a  ^ 
must  be  placed  before  them. 
When  the  above  mentioned  characters  are  disposed  in  an 
orderly  succession,  so  as  to  mark  the  regular  gradation 
of  sounds,  which  are  within  the  compass  of  either  in- 
struments or  the  human  voice;  this  representation  is 
called  a  scale. 

Scale.    The  scale  is  a  series  of  sounds,  so  called  because 
the  sounds  rise  or  fall  ip  a  gradation  of  intervals  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder ;  it  consists  either  of  a  single  octave,  or 
of  a  series  of  octaves.    A  single  octave  is  so  called 
because  it  consists  of  eight  sounds,  the  first  and  last  of 
which  being  the  same  (i.  e.  semisonorous,  or  the  same 
to  the  ear)  it  consists  of  only  seven  different  sounds,  as 
between  any  two  C's  or  two  A's,  in  figs.  9,  10,  &c. 
Plate  No.  I.  (50).    The  scale,  which  consists  of  several 
octaves,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  range  of  appre- 
ciable sounds  within  the  compass  of  the  human  voice  or 
instrument,  is  called  the  great  or  entire  scale,  which  is 
divided  into  three  principal  portions ;  namely,  the  Bass 
for  the  gravest  masculine  voices.  Tenor  for  masculine 
voices  next  to  the  bass,  and  for  the  higher  octave  of  the 
violoncello,  &c.,  and  Treble  for  the  acutest  female 
voices,  and  instruments  highest  in  tone.    Besides  which 
there  are  intermediate  portions,  suited  to  the  different 
degrees  of  gravity  and  acuteness  belonging  to  different 
voices  and  instruments,  as  fig.  15,  &c.  Plate  No.  I.  (50.) 
Since,  after  every  seven  situations,  reckoning  from  any 
note  whatever,  the  same  letter  recurs,  additional  deno- 
minations are  employed  to  distinguish  a  note  in  one  part 
of  the  Great  Scale  from  another  note  corresponding  iu 
name.    The  first  or  lower  eight  notes  in  the  ledger  lines 
below  are  called  double,  as  double  F,  double  G,  double 
A,  &c. ;  and  to  distinguish  the  two  F's,  &c.,  the  first  or 
lowest  is  called  double  F  below,  &c.    The  ninth,  G,  is 
called  G  gamut,  from  the  Greek  letter  gamma,  which 
was  originally  placed  on  the  first  line  of  the  bass  stave. 
The  notes  between  that  and  the  fourth  line  are  distin- 
guished as  being  above  G  gamut ;  thus,  the  first  space 
is  called  A  above  G  gamut,  the  second  line  B  above  G 
gamut,  and  so  on  with  the  rest  up  to  the  F  cliff  line. 
Those  between  the  F  cliff  note  and  the  G  cliff  note  are 
distinguished  by  the  words  above  the  F  cliff  note,  as  G  above 
the  F  cliff  note,  A  above  the  F  cliffy  note,  &c. ;  those  be- 
tween the  Treble  cliff  note  and  G  in  the  first  ledger  space 
are  named  A  above  the  Treble  clff  note,  B  above  the  Treble 
cliff  note,  &c.    The  notes  in  the  ledger  spaces,  being 
higher  than  any  within  the  stave,  are  named  in  alt,  as  G 
in  alt,  A  in  alt,  B  in  alt,  &c. ;  and  those  of  the  upper,  G, 
&c.,  are  said  to  be  in  altissimo,  as  G  in  altissimo,  A  in 
altissimo,  «&c.    It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  above 
denominations  are  adapted  to  the  njodern  practice  of 
music,  wherein  the  Tenor  cliff  and  its  intermediate  por- 
tions are  seldom  or  never  used,  particularly  in  composi- 
tions for  keyed  instruments.    But  the  Tenor  cliff  is  of 
use  in  choral  music,  as  also  in  compositions  for  the 
bassoon  and  Tenor  violin  ;  forming  intermediate  staves 
between  the  Bass  and  Treble,  according  to  the  compass 
of  the  voice  or  instrument  for  which  it  is  wanted.  The 
Tenor  or  C  Cliff  is  for  masculine  voices,  next  to  the 
Bass,  and  for  the  higher  octave  of  the  violoncello  and 
bassoon.    The  Counter  Tenor  is  for  the  highest  mascu- 
line voices,  and  for  the  tenor  violin;  and  the  Mezzo 
Soprano  for  the  gravest  female  voices.    The  relation  of 
all  the  staves  to  the  general  system,  and  to  each  other, 
is  exhibited  in  the  Grand  Scale,  fig.  1,  Plate  No.  II. 
(51.) 
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The  scale  was  denominated  by  the  Greeks  ^'cc  Tso-o-eepav, 
i.  e.  a  tetrachord,  or  a  chord  of  four  sounds,  because 
they  divided  their  scale  by  tetrachords,  or  divisions  of 
four  terms  or  sounds,  as  we  divide  ours  by  octaves. 
Their  scale  was  however  divided  into  three  genera  or 
scales,  namely,  the  diatonic,  consisting  of  whole  tones 
and  semitones ;  the  chromatic,  consisting  of  semitones 
and  minor  thirds ;  and  the  enharmonic,  composed  of 
quarter  tones  and  major  thirds.  Of  these  the  diatonic 
genus  is  the  only  one  employed  in  modern  music. 

Modes.  A  Mode  is  the  arrangement  of  the  scale  into  tones 
and  semitones.  To  the  diatonic  genus  or  scale  belong 
two  modes,  which  are  called  major  and  minor  on  ac- 
count of  their  thirds,  because  the  third  of  one  mode  is 
comparatively  greater  than  that  of  the  other ;  the  one 
containing  four  semitonic  intervals,  and  the  other  con- 
taining oniy  three  semitonic  intervals.  The  progression, 
therefore,  of  tones  and  semitones  in  a  major  mode  is  as 
follows;  namely,  two  whole  tones,  one  semitone,  three 
whole  tones,  and  one  semitone,  as  in  the  octave  of  C, 
fig.  16,  where  from  C  to  D  is  one  tone  ;  from  D  to  E  one 
tone ;  from  E  to  F  a  semitone ;  from  F  to  G  a  tone  ; 
from  G  to  A  a  tone ;  from  A  to  B  a  tone ;  and  B  to  C 
a  semitone  ;  the  proportions  and  order  of  which  may  be 
represented  by  these  divisions  of  a  right  line 


where  between  1  and  3  are  reckoned  four  semitonic 
intervals. 

The  progression  of  tones  and  semitones  in  a  minor  mode 
is  as  follow :  namely,  two  whole  tones,  a  semitone,  two 
whole  tones,  a  semitone,  and  a  whole  tone,  as  in  the 
scale  of  A,  fig.  17 ;  from  A  to  G  a  tone  ;  from  G  to  F  a 
tone ;  from  F  to  E  a  semitone ;  from  E  to  D  a  tone ; 
from  D  to  C  a  tone ;  from  C  to  B  a  semitone ;  from  B 
to  A  a  whole  tone ;  which  are  represented  by  the  divi- 
sions of  a  right  line,  thus 
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where  between  1  and  3  are  reckoned  three  semitonic 
intervals.  These  two  keys  are  called  natural,  because 
they  require  neither  sharps  nor  flats.  But  as  these  two 
series  of  tones  and  semitones  form  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  modes,  the  particular  note  upon  which  either 
of  these  series  begins  will,  in  regard  to  the  melody  pro- 
posed, be  indifferent,  provided  the  due  order  of  inter- 
vals be  observed:  thus,  if  as  in  fig.  18  we  begin  on 
the  note  G  instead  of  C,  and  sharpen  F,  we  shall 
have  the  major  mode  of  G  instead  of  the  major  mode 
of  C  ;  and  if  we  begin  at  the  note  E  instead  of  the  note 
A,  and  sharpen  F,  as  in  fig.  19,  we  shall  have  the 
minor  mode  of  E  instead  of  the  minor  mode  of  A.  On 
the  same  principle,  by  flattening  B  we  get  the  major 
mode  of  F,  as  in  fig.  20 ;  and  the  minor  mode  of  D  by 
flattening  B,  as  in  fig.  21 ;  and  thus  by  preserving  the 
proper  proportion  and  order  of  intervals  the  two  modes 
may  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  keys,  that  is,  at  any 
pitch,  or  in  any  octave. 

The  Greeks  had  their  modes,  called  tovoi,  which  were  cha- 
racteristic of  some  sentiment,  as  the  Phrygian,  which 
was  religious ;  the  Lydian,  plaintive  ;  the  Ionic,  gay  and 
flowery;  the  .^olian^  simple,  &c.    [Vide  Mode] 

Appellations  of  the  Notes.  The  several  sounds  which  con- 
stitute an  octave  are  distinguished,  not  only  numerically 
in  order  to  indicate  the  place  of  each  sound  in  the 
octave,  RS  in  fig.  16,  &c.  Plate  No.  I.  (50.)  and  by 


letters  for   the   same  purpose,  as  in  fig.  9, '  Plate 
No.  I.  (50.)  but  likewise  by  particular  appellations  which 
serve  to  express  the  several  relations  of  the  sounds  to 
the  key-note,  and  to  each  other.    They  are  as  follow  • 
namely,  the  Tonic,  which  is  the  first  sound  or  key-note 
m  either  mode,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  mode;  Super- 
tome,   that  which   is   immediately  above   the  tonic- 
Mediant,  the  third,  which  is  a  middle  sound  between 
the  key-note  and  the  fifth ;  Sub-dominant,  tlie  fourth, 
which  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  octave  that  ihe 
dominant  holds  to  the  tonic,  being  a  fifth  from  the 
octave,  as  the  dominant  is  a  fifth  from  the  tonic  • 
Domijiant,  the  fifth,  is  the  fundamental  of  a  cliord,' 
leading  to  and  determining  the  tonic  ;  Sub-mediant,  the 
sixth,  being  a  middle  sound  between  the  fourth  and 
the  eighth,  is  an  emblem  of  the  third  ;  Sub-tonic,  the 
seventh,  is  so  called  because  it  is  immediately  beneath 
the  octave  of  the  tonic ;  Octave,  the  eighth,  is  so  called 
because  in  regard  to  the  key-note  it  is  an  eighth  :  when 
considered,  however,  as  the  basis  or  lower  sound  of  a 
superior  series  of  the  same  order  of  intervals  as  that  of 
which  it  is  the  upper  sound,  it  is  itself  also  a  tonic. 
These  notes  are  likewise  denoted  by  certain  monosyllables, 
namel}^  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  which  were  first  adopted' 
by  Guido  Aretinus,  and  are  still  in  use.    Whatever  the 
key  may  be  in  which  the  octave  is  taken,  do  is  the  tonic, 
re  the  supertonic,  mi  the  mediant,      the  subdominant, 
sol  the  dominant,  la  the  submediant,  si  the  subtonic, 
and  do  the  octave  of  the  tonic.    The  Greeks  had  also 
their  several  names  and  signs  for  the  notes,  as  are 
exhibited  in  fig.  20.   Plate  No.  II.  (51 ).    Seven  of  these 
sounds  were  consecrated  to  the  seven  planets,  namely, 
'rTTciri,  to  the  Moon ;   napOT«T»  to  Jupiter ;  Ai^xyii  to 
Mercury;  Mi<r>i  to  the  Sun;  napa/^fo-jj  to  Mars ;  TpVij  to 
Venus;  Ni)'r)j  to  Saturn. 
Notation  in  respect  to  Time.    The  relative  length  or  dura- 
tion of  sounds  is  the  next  consideration  after  their  pitch, 
or  elevation.    These  are  indicated  by  the  following  cha- 
racters, which  are  properly  the  notes  employed  in  com- 
position, namely,  the  semibreve,  Q,  the  longest  note  in 

use,  which  is  equal  in  duration  to  two  minims,  p  <^  • 

J       r  ' 

the  minim  is  equal  to  two  crotchets,  •  a  ;  the  crotchet 


is  equal  to  two  quavers, 


;  the  quaver  is  equal  to 


two  semiquavers,  ^  p  ;  the  semiquaver  is  equal  to  two 


demisemiquavers,  ^  «  ;  and  the  demisemiquaver  is  equal 

to  two  double  demisemiquavers,  ^  a  ;  or  if  taken  in  a 
geometrical    scale   they   run      /  thus : — 


Semibreve, 
O 

Equal  to  two 

.  Minims. 


? 
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Equal  to  four 
Crotchets. 


Equal  to  eight 

Qitavers. 


Equal  to  sixteen 
Semiquavers. 


Equal  to  thirty-two 

Demisemiquavers. 


Equal  to  sixty-four 
Double  Demisemiquavers. 


It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  example  that  these  notes 
continually  diminish  by  one  half;  and  consequently  as  a 
minim  is  only  half  as  long  as  a  semibreve,  and  a  crotchet 
but  half  the  length  of  a  minim,  a  crotchet  is  only  one 
quarter  as  long  as  a  semibreve ;  that  is,  four  crotchets 
will  be  performed  in  the  time  given  to  one  semibreve ; 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  crotchet  is  only  half  as  long 
as  a  minim,  and  a  quaver  but  half  the  length  of  a 
crotchet,  a  quaver  is  only  one  quarter  as  long  as  a  minim, 
and  one-eighth  the  length  of  a  semibreve  ;  that  is,  four 
quavers  will  be  performed  in  the  time  given  to  one  minim, 
and  eight  quavers  in  the  time  given  to  one  semibreve, 
and  so  on  of  the  other  notes  in  proportion.  These  cha- 
racters of  sound  have  also  corresponding  characters  of 
rest,  each  of  which  denotes  a  cessation  of  sound  equal 
to  that  of  the  note  after  which  it  is  named,  as  a  semi- 
breve rest  is  equal  in  length  to  a  semibreve,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest.  The  notes  and  their  rests  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  comparative  table 


Notes. 
Semibreve. 


Minim. 


Rests. 

Semibreve  Rest. 


Minim  Rest. 


Crotchet. 


Crotchet  Rest. 


Quaver. 


Semiquaver, 


Demisemiquaver. 


Quaver  Rest. 


Semiquaver  Rest. 


Demisemiquaver  Rest. 


Double  Demisemiquaver.    Double  Demisemiquaver  Rest. 


According  to  the  above-mentioned  proportions  of  notes  and 
rests  the  composer  divides  the  materials  of  his  melody 
into  regular  and  equal  measures  of  time,  which  are 
marked  by  short  perpendicular  lines,  called  bars,  drawn 
through  the  stave,  (fig.  1.) 

Bars  are  distinguished  into  single,  ^s  the  preceding,  de- 
noting simply  a  measure ;  double  bar,  (fig.  2.)  introduced 
at  the  end  of  a  strain,  or  a  change  of  a  measure ;  dotted 
bar,  (fig.  3.)  signifying  that  the  preceding  and  following 
strains  are  to  be  repeated  ;  half-dotted  bar,  (fig.  4.)  show- 

Fig.  1.       Fig.  2.         Fig,  3. 


Fio 


ing  that  the  strain  on  the  same  side  of  the  bar  with  the 
dot  is  to  be  repeated.    The  word  bar  is  also  applied  to 
the  distance  be  tween  one  perpendicular  line  and  an- 
other ;  whence,  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  a  melody 
is  said  to  consist  of  so  many  bars,  meaning  that  so  many 
spaces  between  bar  and  bar  are  occupied. 
Measures.    Measures,  or  Times  of  Music,  are  of  five  sorts, 
namely.  Common  Time,  Triple  Time,  Compound  Com- 
mon Time,  Compound  Triple  Time,  Double  Compound 
Time. — Common  Time  comprehends  the  times  of  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar,  and  two  crotchets  in  a  measure,  or 
bar.  —  Triple  Time  comprehends  the  times  of  three 
rninims,  three  crotchets,  and  three  quavers,  in  a  measure, 
or  bar. — Compound  Common  37wze  comprehends  the  times 
of  twice  three  crotchets,  and  twice  three  quavers,  in  a 
measure,  or  bar. —  Compound  Triple  Time  comprehends 
the  times  of  thrice  three  crotchets,  thrice  three  quavers, 
and  thrice  three  semiquavers,  in  a  measure  or  bar. 
—Double  Compound  Time  comprehends  four  times  three 
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quavers  and  semiquavers.    The  sign  of  Common  Time, 

or  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar,  is  marked  thus,    'fy'  ; 

the  signs  for  the  other  times  consist  of  two  numerical 
figures,  one  placed  above  the  other,  to  designate  the 
different  portions  of  a  semibreve  contained  in  each  bar, 
at  the  head  of  which  they 
are  placed,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figures ;  thus  the  fi- 
gures 4,  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  movement,  signify  that  every  bar  in  that  movement 
contains  two-fourths,  or  the  value  of  two-fourths,  of  a 
semibreve  ;  the  figures  4  signify  that  each  bar  contains 
three  halves,  or  the  value  of  three  halves,  of  a  semi- 
breve ;  the  figures  4  denote  that  each  bar  contains  three- 
fourths,  or  the  value  of  three-fourths,  of  a  semibreve; 
the  figures  4^  that  each  bar  contains  three-eighths,  or 
the  value  of  three-eighths,  of  a  semibreve :  in  the  same 
manner  six-fourths,  six-eighths,  nine-fourths,  nine- 
eighths,  nine-sixteenths,  twelve-eighths,  and  twelve-six- 
teenths of  a  semibreve  in  a  bar  are  denoted.  As  a  farther 
illustration  of  this  subject,  examples  of  common  and 
triple  times  are  given  in  Plate  No.  I.  (50) ;  from  which 
it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  same  melod)'  or  movement  the 
measures  are  always  equal,  that  is,  that  notes  or  rests, 
or  notes  and  rests  intermingled,  comprehend  the  same 
measurement  of  time,  whence  it  is  denominated  in  fig. 
21  common  time  of  four  crotchets,  or  the  value  of  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar,  for  the  first  bar  contains  a  semibreve, 
equal  to  four  crotchets ;  the  second  bar  a  minim  and  a 
minim  rest,  equal  to  four  crotchets ;  the  third  bar  four 
crotchets  ;  the  fourth  bar  two  quavers,  a  crotchet,  three 
quavers,  and  a  quaver  rest,  equal  to  four  crotchets.  In 
the  same  manner  may  be  explained  the  common  time  of 
two  crotchets,  or  the  value  of  two  crotchets,  as  in  fig. 
22 ;  triple  time  of  three  minims,  or  the  value  of  three 
minims,  as  in  fig.  23  ;  triple  time  of  three  quavers,  or 
the  value  of  three  quavers,  as  fig.  24<.  The  other  charac- 
ters of  time,  &c.  are  the  dot,  . ,  which  being  placed  after 
a  note  makes  it  half  as  long  again  ;  thus  the  semibreve 

dotted f  0->  is  equal  to  three  minims  ;  the  minim  dotted, 
P'>  is  equal  to  three  crotchets;  the  double  doty  ,»  ,  ren- 
ders the  note  after  which  it  is  placed  three-fourths  longer; 

the  slur,  ^  ,  indicates  that  the  notes  over  which  it  is 
placed  are  to  be  performed  in  a  smooth  or  gliding 
manner ;  the  staccato,  1 1 »  ? ,  implies  a  distinct  or  de- 
tached mode  of  performing  the  notes  over  which  it  is 
placed ;  the  mezzo  staccato,  ^  ^  ^  ,  signifies  a  distinct 

but  smooth  manner  of  execution  ;  the  pause,  ,  indi- 
cates that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  drawn 

out  to  a  length  greater  than  its  own  ;  the  sign  ^  serves 

to  mark  the  passage  in  a  strain  to  which  the  performer  is 
to  return  after  going  through  some  other  strain.  Besides, 
there  are  certain  licences  of  time,  which  are  marked  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  where  three  notes  tied 
together,  and  having  the  numerical  figure  3  3 


over  them,  are  performed  in  the  time  of  two 
notes  of  the  same  kind.  Five  notes  tied'  toge- 
ther, and  having  the  figure  .5  over  them,  are 


performed  in  the  time  of  four  of  the  same  kind.  Six 
notes  tied  together,  and  having  the  figure  6  ovet*  them. 


are  performed  in  the  time  of  four  ;  and  nine  notes  so  re- 
presented in  the  time  of  eight  of  the  same  kind.  There 
are  also  certain  abbreviations,  which  are  marked  a» 
follows : — 

^  III  ^  set  against  a  note  divides  it  into  quavers, 
divides  it  into  semiquavers. 

divides  it  into  demisemiquavers. 

1^  by  itself  implies  that  the  quavers  preceding  it  in  the 
same  bar  are  to  be  repeated. 

2  implies  that  the  semiquavers  preceding  it  in  the  same 
bar  are  to  be  repeated. 

implies  that  the  demisemiquavers  preceding  it  are  lo 
^  be  repeated.  These  abbreviations  are  illustrated  in 
Plate  No.  II.  {51),  where  the  characters  in  the  first  bar 
of  fig.  2  are  equal  to  the  eight  quavers  in  the  second; 
those  in  the  first  bar  of  fig.  3  are  equal  to  sixteen  semi- 
quavers ;  that  in  the  first  bar  of  fig.  4  is  equal  to  sixteen 
demisemiquavers  in  the  second  bar ;  the  single  stroke  in 
the  first  bar  of  fig.  5  shows  that  the  four  quavers  must 
be  repeated,  making  them  equal  to  the  quavers  in  tlie 
second  bar ;  so  the  two  strokes  in  the  first  bar  of  fig.  6 
show  that  the  number  of  semiquavers  is  sixteen,  equal 
to  those  in  the  second ;  and  in  fig.  7  the  three  strokes  in 
the  first  bar  denote  that  the  demisemiquavers  are  alto- 
gether sixteen,  equal  to  those  in  the  second. 
Graces  of  Music.  'I'he  graces  of  music,  being  the  grace* 
of  exertion  and  expression,  belong  in  an  especial  maniier 
to  the  performer.  The  principal  of  these  graces  are  as 
follow,  namely,  the  shake,  which  consists  of  the  alter* 
nate  and  rapid  reiteration  of  two  notes,  bearing  to  each 
other  the  relation  of  a  tone  and  a  semitone.    Its  sign, 

marked  thus,  fr,  is  formed  of  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  word  trill,  and  is  placed  over  the  note  upon  which 
the  shake  is  to  be  executed ;  apoggiature,  or  leaning  note, 
is  sometimes  employed  to  soften  and  smooth  the  effect 
of  certain  distances,  and  is  always  written  in  a  smaller 
character ;  the  cadenza  is  a  flourish  or  flight  of  notes  in- 
troduced at  the  end  of  a  melody  or  movement ;  the  rou- 
lade is  a  smooth  but  rapid  course  of  notes.  The  several 
gradations  of  sound,  in  point  of  loudness,  are  expressed 
as  follow : — 

<C[^  crescendo,  or  gradual  increase  of  strength. 


diminuendo,  or  gradual  decrease  in  strength. 


crescendo  and  diminuendo. 


diminuendo  and  crescendo. 


To  these  characters,  which  are  employed  in  notation,  must 
be  added  the  ligature,  or  tye,  a  small  curve  or  arch, 
marked  thus,  - — ^,  which  is  drawn  from  one  note  to 
another,  to  signify  that  such  notes  are  to  be  considered 
as  one  note,  equal  in  length  to  the  two  taken  together ; 

direct,  is  a  character  marked  thus,  _22L_,  which  is  placed 

at  the  end  of  a  stave,  on  a  line  or  space  corresponding 
with  that  on  which  the  first  note  of  the.  following  stanza 
is  situated,  and  serves  to  apprize  the  performer  of  th» 
situation  of  that  note. 
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-  ■  Harmony. 

"  '  Harmony,  in  its  modern  sense,  is  a  series  of  chords,  the 
succession  of  which  is  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
Chords.  A  chord  is  a  combination  of  several  sounds  heard 
together.  Chords  which  are  formed  by  notes  at  agree- 
able distances,  or  intervals  from  each  other,  are  called 
concords;  and,  if  the  sounds  produced  are  perfectly 
consonant  or  concordant,  they  are  denominated  perfect 
concords,  of  which  there  are  five  in  number  ;  namely,  the 
octaves,  or  eighths,  the  fifths,  thirds,  sixths,  and  fourths. 
The  octave  of  a  sound  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  conso- 
nances of  which  that  sound  is  susceptible,  then  the  fifths, 
thirds,  &c.  When  the  combination  of  sounds  is  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear,  it  is  called  a  dissonance,  or  discord; 
and  the  sounds  which  form  it  are  said  to  be  dissonant  in 
relation  to  one  another.  The  second,  the  tritone,  and 
tlie  seventh  of  a  sound,  are  dissonants  in  relation  to  it ; 
thus,  the  sounds  CD,  C  B,  or  A  B,  &c.  simultaneously 
heard  form  a  dissonance.  These  discords,  when  judici- 
ously employed,  may  serve  occasionally  to  relieve  the 
Bounds  of  the  concords.  The  simplest  combination  is 
that  of  any  note  and  its  third,  which  may  consist  of 
sounds  containing  an  interval  of  two  whole  tones  called 
a  major  third,  as  C  natural,  and  E  natural ;  or  contain- 
ing an  interval  of  a  whole  tone  and  a  semitone,  as  C 
natural,  and  E  Flat,  which  is  called  a  minor  third.  A 
second  combination  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  third 
that  fifth  between  which  and  the  first  note  are  contained 
seven  semitones,  or  that  note  which,  in  reference  to  the 
first  note,  constitutes  what  is  called  2l  perfect  Jifth. 

'  Common  Chord.  This  triple  combination  is  denominated 
a  triad,  but  more  properly  the  common  chord  ;  to  which, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  most  authors,  must  be  added 
the  eighth,  so  that  the  common  chord  is  properly  the 
third,  fifth,  and  eighth  of  a  bass  note  played  along  with 
it :  thus,  suppose  C  in  the  bass  to  be  played,  its  com- 
mon chord  is  E,  the  third  ;  G,  the  fifth;  and  its  octave, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  the  key-note ;  in  this 
manner  the  common  chords  of  all  the  notes  may  be 
found,  as  they  are  exhibited,  in  the  subjoined  figure ; 
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where  the  figures  3,  5,  8  point  out  the  thirds,  fifths,  and 
eighths,  which  form  the  common  chord.  This  chord 
Taries  in  its  position  as  many  different  ways  as  there  are 
notes  contained  in  it  of  different  literal  denominations, 
making  in  all  three  different  positions;  namely, ^rrf, 
second,  and  third,  as  in  the  subjoined  figure. 
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representing  the  common  chord  of  C.  Of  these  posi- 
tions, that  which  has  C  the  key-note  for  its  upper  sound 
constitutes  the  first  position ;  that  which  has  E  for  its 
upper  note  forms  the  second ;  and  that,  the  upper  note 
of  which  is  G,  is  called  the  third.  In  whichever  of 
these  ways  this  chord  is  taken,  it  has  one  and  the  same 
note,  the  key-note,  for  its  root,  or  fundamental  bass. 
This  fundamental  note,  as  the  principal  sound,  or  the 
parent  of  all  the  other  harmonies,  is  called  the  generator  ; 
•nd  the  two  other  sounds  which  it  produces,  and  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  inclusive  of  its  octave,  are 


called  its  harmonics;  whence  the  term  fundamental  or  tho' 
rough  bass  has  been  applied  to  this  branch  of  the  science 
of  music  which  teaches  the  connexion  and  disposition 
of  the  several  chords,  or  the  relations  which  other  notes 
bear  to  the  fundamental  or  bass  note  in  a  chord ;  and  it  is 
so  called  because  it  serves  as  the  foundation  of  harmony, 
on  which  depend  all  the  rules  of  composition. 
Direct  atid  inverted  Chords.  When  the  bass  consists  of 
the  key-note,  this  chord,  whatever  may  be  its  position, 
is  said  to  be  direct ;  but  when,  instead  of  this  root-note, 
some  other  note  of  the  chord  of  the  bass  is  taken  for 
the  bass,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  inverted.  Of  the  com- 
mon chord,  there  are  two  inversions.  The  Jirst  inver- 
sion is  when  the  bass  changes  to  the  third  of  the  key- 
note, which  is  called  the  chord  of  the  sixth,  and  is  in- 
dicated by  the  numerical  figure  f5,  3,  or  s,  as  in  fig.  9. 

It  is  so  called  because  the  fundamental  bass,  being  six 
notes  higher  than  the  actual  bass,  this  becomes,  by  its 
removal  to  the  third,  six  notes  distant  therefrom.  The 
second  inversion  is  denominated  the  chord  of  the  sixth 
and  fourth,  which  is  made  by  moving  the  bass  up  to  the 
fifth  of  the  harmony  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chord  of 
the  sixth  is  made  by  moving  it  up  to  the  third ;  this  is 

indicated  by  the  numerical  figures  \,  or  as  fig.  10. 
Plate  No.  II.  (51). 
Discords.  The  chord  of  the  seventh  is  the  fundamental 
discord,  being  that  from  which  all  other  discords  are 
derived ;  it  is  formed  by  adding  the  seventh  of  the  bass 
to  its  common  chord  :  thus,  suppos'e  the  common  chord 
to  C  to  be  E,  G,  and  C,  then  the  seventh  to  C,  being 
one  short  of  the  octave,  namely,  B,  is  added ;  wherefore 
E,  G,  B,  and  C,  make  the  chord  of  C.    This  chord  is 

indicated  by  the  figure  7,  s,  &c.  as  in  fig.  14.  The  in- 
versions of  this  chord  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  inver- 
sion, called  the  chord  of  the  sixth-fifth,  and  marked  by  the 
figures  \,  as  in  fig.  15,  is  formed  by  adding  the  seventh 
of  the  third  below.  The  second  inversion  is  called  the 
chord  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  is  marked  by  the 

figures  4,  as  in  fig.  16 ;  it  is  formed  by  adding  the 

seventh  of  the  fourth  above.  The  third  and  last  inver- 
sion is  that  where  the  bass  changes  to  the  seventh,  which 
is  called  the  chord  of  the  second  and  fourth,  and  is  in- 
dicated by  the  figures  4,  as  in  fig.  17.  The  other  dis- 
cords consist  of  such  as  are  derived  from  the  funda- 
mental or  direct  chord,  which  are  three  in  number;  and 
such  as  are  derived  from  the  seventh,  of  which  there 
are  two.  The  first  derivative  from  the  direct  chord  is 
called  the  chord  of  the  fourth,  and  is  marked  by  the 

figures  5,  or  \,  or  simply  4,  as  in  fig,  11,    It  is  formed 

by  leaving  out  the  third  in  a  common  chord,  and  taking 
the  fourth  in  the  place  of  it.  This  is  sometimes  called 
a  discord  of  suspension  to  the  triad.  The  second  deriva* 
five  is  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  which  is  made  by  playing 
the  ninth  instead  of  the  eighth,  and  is  marked  by  th« 

figures  5,  as  fig.  12.    The  third  derivative,  called  the 

chord  of  the  fourth  and  ninth,  is  formed  by  blending  the 

two  other,  and  is  marked  by  the  figures  4,  as  in  fig.  12. 

The  two  chords  derived  from  the,  seventh  are  the  chord 
of  the  seventh  and  ninth,  and  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and 

seventh.    The  first,  marked  by  the  figures  ?,  as  fig.  18, 

consists  of  the  third,  fiflh,  seventh,  and  ninth,  instead  of 
the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  of  the  same  bass  note.  The 
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second,  marked  by  the  figures  4,  as  in  fig.  19,  has  two 

notes  similar  to  the  last  inversion  of  the  seventh,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  common  chord  of  the  semitone  below.  To 
discords  belong  preparation,  percussion,  and  resolution. 

Preparation  of  Discords.  The  preparation  of  a  discord 
is  by  the  note  which  forms  the  discord  being  heard  in 
the  preceding  chord  as  a  concord. 

Percussion  of  Discords.  Percussion  of  a  discord  is  the 
striking  or  sounding  it  after  it  has  been  prepared. 

Resolution  of  Discords.  The  resolution  of  a  discord  is 
the  conversion  of  the  note  which  forms  the  discord  into 
a  concordant  note  in  the  next  chord. 

Composition.  Composition  is  the  production  of  any  new 
piece  of  music  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
harmony  and  modulation.  Modulation  is  that  branch 
of  the  science  which  consists  in  an  artful  transition  of 
melody  or  harmony,  or  both,  from  one  key  to  another. 
Such  transitions  are  founded  on  the  admitted  relations 
which  any  given  key  bears  to  some  other ;  as  of  any 
major  key  with  its  fifth,  its  fourth,  its  third,  or  its 
second  in  the  minor  mode ;  or  of  any  minor  key  with 
its  fifth,  its  fourth,  its  third,  its  seventh,  and  its  sixth 
in  the  major,  &c.  Compositions  are  distinguished  into 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  several 
parts ;  as  imitation,  when  the  notes  of  the  bass  are 
made  to  copy,  by  their  intervals  (in  the  same  or  some 
related  key),  those  announced  by  the  notes  of  the  treble ; 
Jugue,  when  a  certain  series  of  single  sounds  is  given 
out,  in  part  as  a  text,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  same  or  some 
related  key,  and  pursued  by  the  other  parts  ;  the  canon, 
so  named  on  account  of  the  strictness  of  its  rules,  is  a 
studied  and  uninterrupted  imitation,  or  rather  reiteration, 
of  one  part  throughout  the  other  parts.  The  fugue  is, 
moreover,  divided  into  simple,  double,  and  counter ; 
the  canon  into  augmented,  diminished,  reversed,  in- 
verted, 6ic. 

'JMUSI'CIANS,  Company  of  (Mus.)  bear,  as  in 
7   the  annexed  figure,  "  Azure,  a  swan  with 
■    wings  expanded,  chanting  within  a  double 
;    tressure  counterflory,  argent,  on  a  chief,  gules, 
two  lions  of  England,  and  between  them  a 
pale,  or,  charged  with  a  rose  of  Lancaster. 
MUSI'E  (Com.)  a  liquid  measure  in  Holland  equal  to  about 

the  fifth  of  an  English  pint. 
MU'SIMON  {Zool.)  the  name  of  an  animal,  supposed  to  be 
a  species  of  sheep,  which  is  said  to  have  been  abundant  in 
Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
MU'SING  [Sport.)  the  passing  of  a  hare  through  a  hedge. 
MUSK  {Bot.)  and  Musk  Cranesbill,  the  Erodium  moschatum, 
a  perennial,  so  called  from  its  musky  scent. — Musk,  or  Musk 
f    Ochra,  is  the  name  given,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  Hibiscus 
abelmoschiis  of  Linnoeus,  on  account  of  its  musky  smell. — 
Musk- Apple  and  Musk-Pear,  a  delicious  sort  of  apple  and 
pear,  so  called  from  the  fragrancy  of  their  smell. — Musk- 
Rose,  the  Rosa  moschata  of  Linnaeus,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  highly  odorous  oil  which  is  extracted  from  it  in 
Tunis,  where  it  grows  in  the  hedges. 
Musk  [Chem.)  an  oily  friable  brown  matter,  of  a  strong 
'    fragrant  smell,  and  bitterish  taste,  which  is  taken  from  a  bag 

near  the  prepuce  of  the  Moschus,  or  Musk. 
Musk  {Zool.)  the  Moschus  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal  about 
2i  feet  long,  which  lives  solitary  on  the  Alpine  mountains 
of  Asia. — Musk-Rat,  the  Mus  zibethicus,  an  animal  of  the 
rat  and  beaver  tribe,  so  called  from  the  musky,  oily  fluid 

which  it  secretes  by  the  gland  of  the  anus  Musk  Cavy, 

the  Mus  pilorides  of  Linnaeus. 
MU'SKET  {Mil.)  or  Musquet,  the  most  serviceable  and  com- 
modious sort  of  fire-arms  that  is  commonly  used  in  the 
army.    It  carries  a  ball  from  two  to  twenty-nine  pounds. 


and  is  about  three  feet  in  length  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
pan.  At  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be 
fired  without  a  match-lock. — Mushet-proqf,  an  epithet  for 
that  which  resists  the  force  of  a  musket-ball. 
MU'SKET-BASKETS  {Fort.)  baskets  about  a  foot,  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  eight  or  ten  inches  diameter  at 
bottom,  and  one  foot  at  the  top  ;  so  that,  being  filled  with 
earth,  there  is  room  to  lay  a  musket  between  them  at 
bottom. 

MU'SLIN  {Com.)  a  fine  sort  of  cotton  cloth  so  called,  as 
having  a  downy  mass  resembling  moss,  called  in  French 

mousse. 

MUSQUET  {Mil.)  vide  Muslcet. 

MUSQUETE'ER  {Mil.)  or  Musketeers,  soldiers  armed  with 
muskets,  who,  on  a  march,  carried  only  their  rests  and 
ammunition,  having  boys  to  bear  their  muskets  after  them. 
This  sort  of  fire-arms  having  been  superseded  by  one  of 
lighter  make,  which  is  come  into  universal  use,  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  army  is  now  laid  aside. 

MUSQUETOO'N  {Mil.)  short  thick  muskets  whose  bore 
is  the  thirty-eighth  part  of  their  length. 

MU'SROLL  {Man.)  in  French  muserole,  the  noseband  of  a 
horse's  bridle. 

MU'SSA  {ArchcEol.)  Moss. 

MUSS.S)'NDA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pehiandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  superior. —  Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  J?/ainen<i  five;  anthers  linear. — Vi&t.  germ 
ovate;  style  fiWiorm;  stigmas  two. — Per.  berry  oblong; 
seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  Musscenda frondosay 
folium,  seu  Belilla,  Sj-c. 

Muss^NDA  is  also  the  Gardenia  arinata  of  Linnaeus. 

MU'SSEL  {Conch.)  a  testaceous  animal,  the  Mytilus  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  is  found  lodged  in  limestone,  or  in  deep  beds 
under  water.  It  affords  a  rich  food,  which  is,  however, 
hurtful  to  many  constitutions. 

MU'SSELIN  {Com.)  vide  Muslin. 

MU'SSULMAN  {Theol.)  in  the  Arabic  Moslem,  signifying 
faithful ;  is  the  title  by  which  the  Mahometans  distinguish 
themselves. 

MUST  ( Chem.)  sweet  wine  newly  pressed  from  the  grapes. 

MUSTA'CHES  {Cus  )  in  Italian  Mostaceio,  that  part  of  the 
beard  growing  on  the  upper  lip.   

MU'STARD  {Bot.)  the  Sinapis  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual,  the 
seed  of  which  is  sharp  and  biting.— Buckler-Mustard,  vide 
Buckler. — Hedge-Mustard,  the  Sisymbrium  iris,  an  annual. 
— Mithradate-Mustard,  the  Thlaspi  arvense,  an  annual. — 
Tower-Mustard,  the  Ttirritis,  an  annual. — Treacle-Mus- 
tard, XheThlaspi. 

MUSTE'LA  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Ferce. 

Generic  Character.    Foreteeth,  upper  six,  erect  and  acute ; 

lower  six  obtuse  ;  tongue  smooth. 
Species.  This  comprehends  the  Otter,  Badger,  Martin, 
Sable,  Polecat,  Ferret,  Stoat,  or  Ermine,  and  some 
species  of  the  Weasel.  The  following  are  the  principal 
species;  naxxie\y ,—Mustela  lutrq,  seu  Lutr a  vulgaris, 
in  French  loutre,  the  Common  Otter. — Mustela  lutreola, 
Lutra  lutreola,  seu  Viverra  lutreola.  Smaller  Otter. — 
Mustela  lutris,  seu  Lutra  marina.  Sea  Otter. — Mustela 
vison,  Lutra,  seu  Vison,  the  M'mx.-^Mustelafoina,  seu 
Viverra  foina,  in  French  fouine,  the  Martin.— Mustela 
martes,  seu  Viverra  martes,  in  French  marte,  the  Pine 
Maxtm.— Mustela,  seu  Viverra  canadensis,  the  Pekan.— 
Mustela  zibellina,  seu  sobella,  seu  Viverra  zibelhna,  m 
French  zibeline,  the  Sable.— A/wrfe/fl  putorius,  Putonus, 
seu  Viverra  putorius,  in  French  putois,  the  Pole-Cat, 
or  Fitchet.— Mustela  furo,  Fur.o,  seu  Viverra  furo,  in 
French  Furet  an^^  FuretrputoiSf  . the  Yerret.  —  Mustela 
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erminea,  seu   Viverra  erminea,  in  French  Roselet  et 
Hermuline,  the  Stoat  and  Ermine. — Mustela  vulgaris, 
Muslela,  seu  Viverra  vulgaris,  in  French  Belette,  the 
Common  Weasel. — Mustela  galera,  seu  Viverra  galera, 
in  French  Tayra,  ou  Galera,  the  Guinea  Weasel. — Mus- 
tela, seu  Viverra  Barbara,  the  Guiana  Weasel. 
MU'STER  {Mil.)  a  review  of  troops  under  arms,  in  order 
to  take  account  of  their  numbers,  condition,  accoutre- 
ments, and  arms,  —  Muster-Master  General,  an  officer 
who  takes  account  of  every  regiment,  as  to  their  number^ 
horses,  arms,   &c.  —  Muster-Rolls,  lists  of  the  officers 
and  men  in  every  regiment,  troop,   or  company.  —  To 
pass  Muster,  to  be  borne  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
regiment,  &c. 

MU'STI  (Polit.)  one  born  of  a  mulatto  father  and  white 
mother,  or  vice  versa. 

MU'STUS  {Chem.)  the  white  calx  of  urine. 

MU'TA  (Arckceol.)  Mews,  an  inclosure  for  birds,  particu- 
larly hawks;  also  a  kennel  for  dogs. 

MUTA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  mew  up  hawks  in  the  time  of  their 
moulting. 

MUTA'TION  (Mus.)  the  changes  or  alterations  that  happen 
in  the  order  of  sounds  which  compose  melody. 

MUTATIO'NES  (Ant.)  the  stages  or  places  where  the 
couriers  were  supplied  with  fresh  horses. 

MU'TCHKIN  (Com.)  a  liquid  measure  used  in  Scotland, 
containing  four  gills,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  Scotch  pint. 

MUTE  (Lfliu)  a  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute  at  the  bar 
when  he  refuses  to  plead  to  his  indictment. 

Mute  Letters  (Gram.)  letters  yielding  no  sound  of  them- 
selves without  the  help  of  vowels  ;  as  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  k,  p, 
y,  t.  Those  letters  are  also  called  7nute  which  are  not 
sounded  in  certain  words ;  as  A  in  hour,  &c. 

Mute  Signs  (Astrol.)  such  as  take  names  from  creatures 
which  have  no  voice ;  as  Cancer,  Pisces,  Scorpio. 

Mute  (Min.)  an  epithet  for  minerals  which  do  not  ring  when 
they  are  struck. 

Mute  (Sport.)  dogs  are  said  to  run  mute  when  they  run 
without  making  any  cry.  Mute  is  also  the  name  given  to 
the  dung  of  hawks,  &c. 

MUTELLI'NA  (Bot.)  the  PhyUandrium  mutellina  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MUTES  (Cms.)  undertaker's  men,  who,  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  stand  at  the  door  of  the  deceased  until  the  corpse 
is  brought  out. 

Mutes  (Polit.)  dumb  persons  kept  hi  the  Grand  Seignor's 
palace,  whose  office  it  is  to  strangle  such  as  fall  under  the 
Sultan's  displeasure. 

MU'TILATED  (Mil.)  deprived  of  the  use  of  any  limb. 

Mutilated  (Archit.)  an  epithet  for  statues,  or  any  building 
where  a  member  is  wanting. 

Mutilated  Degrees  (Astrol.)  certain  degrees  in  several 
signs,  which  threaten  the  person  that  has  them  ascending, 
with  lameness,  halting,  &c. 

MUTI'LLA  (Ent.)  or  American  Ant,  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  Hymenopterous  Order,  having  the  antenna 
filiform  ;  feelers  four  ;  jaw  membranaceous  ;  Up  projecting 
obconic ;  Ujings  in  most  species  none ;  body  pubescent ; 
thorax  retuse  behind  ;  sting  pungent. 

MUTINY  (Mil.)  in  the  Italian  mutino,  from  the  Latin 
mutire,  to  mutter ;  a  term  now  applied  to  any  seditious  or 
refractory  conduct  among  soldiers  or  sailors. 

MUTI'SIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polygamia  superjlua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common.  —  Cor.  compound. — 
St  AM.  filaments  five;  anthers  cylindric.  —  Pist.  germ 
short;  style  filiform;  stigmas  tvfo,  bristle-shaped— Peb. 
none ;  seeds  oblong. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Mutisia  clematis. 


MU'TITAS  (Med.)  dumbness;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cul- 
len's  Nosology,  Class  Locales,  Order  Dyscinesice. 

MUTT  (Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  Switzerland,  equal  to  about 
four  English  bushels. 

MU'TUAL  Debts  (Lavs)  vide  Set-off.  —  Mutual  Promises, 
where  one  man  promises  to  pay  another  a  sum  of  monej', 
in  consideration  whereof  he  promises  to  do  a  certain 
act,  &c. 

MUTUA'TUS  (Lavo)  i.e.  borrowed;  an  action  of  debt  lies 
upon  a  mutuatus  when  a  man  owes  another  10/.  who  has  a 
note  for  the  same  without  a  seal. 

MUTU'LE  (Archit.)  a  sort  of  square  modilion  in  the 
cornice  of  the  Doric  order,  which  seems  to  support  the 
corona  and  the  superior  members. 

MU'TUUM  (Law)  the  contract  by  which  things  are  given, 
which  cannot  be  used  without  their  extinction,  or  alien- 
ation. 

MUYD  (Com.)  vide  Muid. 

MU'ZZLE  (Gunn.)  the  extremity  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
at  which  the  powder  and  ball  are  put  in.  —  Muzzle-orna- 
ments, the  ornaments  round  the  muzzle. — Muzzle-Ring^ 
that  which  encompasses  and  strengthens  the  muzzle  or 
mouth  of  a  cannon. 

Muzzle  (Meek.)  the  leather  which  is  fixed  about  the  mouth 
of  a  dog,  or  the  nose  of  a  horse,  to  prevent  them  from 
biting. 

MY'A  (Conch.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Testacea. 

Generic  Character.    Animal  an  Ascidian  ;  shell  bivalve  ; 

Jiinge  with  broad,  thick,  strong  teeth. 
Species.    Animals  of  this  genus,  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Gaper,  dig  into  the  sand  and  clay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  bury  themselves. 
MYAGOI'DES  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Draba. 
MYA'GRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  15  Tetradynn- 
mia,  Order  1  Siliquosa. 

Generic  Character.  CaIj.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cok.  petals 
four. — St Au.  filaments  six  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ 
ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  silique  obcor- 
date ;  seeds  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Myagrum 
orientale,  seu  Rapistrum,  Oriental  Gold  of  Pleasure.— 
Myagrum  hispanicum,  seu  Sinapi,  Spanish  Gold  of  Plea- 
sure.— Myagrum  sativum,  Alyssum,  Camelina,  seu  Mcen- 
chia.  Cultivated  Gold  .of  Pleasure ;  but  the — Myagrum 
perenne.  Perennial  Gold  of  Pleasure,  is  a  perennial, 
Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Rati  Hist. ;  Tourn. 
Inst. 

Myagrum  is  also  the  Anastatica  syriaca  of  Linnaeus. 

MYCE  (Med.)  y'-jx-i;  a  winking,  closing,  or  obstruction,  ap- 
plied to  the  eyes,  to  ulcers,  and  to  the  viscera,  especially 
the  spleen,  where  it  imports  obstruction. 

MYCES  (Surg.)  or  Myce,  a  fungus,  such  as  arises  in  ulcers 
and  wounds, 

MYCETO'PHAGUS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Silpha, 
comprehending,  according  to  Fabricius,  such  insects  as 
have  their  lip  rounded  entire. 
MYCTE'RIA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  Grallce. 
Generic  Character.    Bill  sharp- pointed ;  nostrils  linear; 

tongue  small,  or  sometimes  none ;  feet  four-toed. 
Species.    This  bird,  called  in  English  the  Jabiru,  inhabits 
New  Holland. 

MYCTERI'SMUS   (Rhet.)  iA.vKy,fi<rfMi,  signifies  literally 

wiping  the  nose,  but  is  figuratively  employed  for  a  severe 

kind  of  sarcasm. 
MYCTHFSMOS  (Med.)  from  /At-'|<w,  to  mutter;    a  sort 

of  sighing  or  groaning  during  respiration.  Hippocrat. 
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MYCONOI'DES  [Med.)  /acjcowhJ'm  ;  an  epithet  for  an  ulcer 
full  of  mucus. 

MY'DAS  {Erd,)  a  division  of  the  genus  Musca,  compre- 
hending, according  to  Fabricius,  those  insects  which  have 
a  sucker  with  a  single  bristle  without  a  sheath ;  the  a?t- 
tennce  approximate,  with  an  ovate  compressed  club. 

MYDE'SIS  (Med.)  f^u^fia-ii,  from  fx-viiiu,  to  be  moist;  a  cor- 
ruption of  any  part  from  an  excess  of  moisture,  applied 
by  Galen  particularly  to  the  eyelids. 

MY'DON  (Med.)  y^O^m,  fungous  flesh  in  an  ulcer.  Poll. 
Onom.  1.  4,  segm.  191. 

MYDRIA'SIS  {Med.)  /juvS-ftaa-ii,  a  disease  of  the  eye,  con- 
sisting in  a  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  a  con- 
sequent dimness. 

MYGl'NDAS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4-  Tetrandria, 
Order  3  Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  small. — Con.  petals  tonv. 
— St  AM.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  roandish, — r  i  st.  germ 
roundish;  styles  four;  stigmas  acute.— Per.  drupe  glo- 
bular ;  seed-nut  ovate. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Myginda  Rha- 
coma,  sen  Crossopetalum,  native  of  Jamaica. 
MYLA'BRIS  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Miloe,  com- 
prehending, according  to  Fabricius,  those  insects  of  this 
tribe  which  are  winged,  having  the  shells  as  long  as  the 
abdomen. 

M YLA'CRIS  (Anat.)  yi,vX*Kfh,  the  Patella.    Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

MY'LO  (Anat.)  from  f^'uXvi,  the  grinder,  is  used  in  compo- 
sition to  express  such  muscles  as  are  attached  to  the  grind- 
ers, as  —  Myloglossi,  from  y?id<r(rx,  the  tongue,  small 
muscles  of  the  tongue. — Mylohyoideus,  a  muscle  inserted 
in  the  Os  hyoides,  which  it  serves  to  pull  upwards,  for- 
wards, or  to  either  side. — Mylopharyngeus,  a  muscle  of 
the  pharynx,  otherwise  called  the  constrictor  pharyngis 
superior. 

MYLOGLO'SSI  (Anat.)  \ide  Mylo. 

MYLOHYOI'DEUS  (Anat.)  \ide  Mylo. 

MY'LON  (Med.)  vide  Staphyloma. 

MYLOPHARY'NGEUS  (Anat.)  vide  Mylo. 

MYOCE'PHALON  (Anat.)  a  small  tumour  in  the  uvea  tu- 
nica of  the  eye,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to 
Kt^aAn,  the  head  of  (j^vm,  a  fly. 

MYOCOILI'TES  (Med.)  an  inflammation  in  the  muscles  of 
the  belly. 

MYO'CTONOS  (Bot.)  Aconite. 

MYODESO'PSIA  (Med.)  a  disease  of  the  eyes  in  which  a 

person  sees  black  spots  resembling  /Awa,  flies,  &c. 
MYO'DES  PLATISMA  (Anat.)  a  broad  muscular  expan- 

sion  in  the  neck  proceeding  from  a  fat  membrane. 
MYO'LOGY  (Anat.)  /*ua>ieyjet,  from  fM^,  a  muscle,  and  Aaye?, 

a  discourse ;  a  description  of  the  muscles. 
MY'OMANCY  (Anat.)  from         a  mouse,  and  fjjaiTiU,  a 

prophecy;  a  kind  of  divination,  or  method  of  foretelling 

future  events  by  means  of  mice. 
MYOPA'RA  (Ant.)  a  pirate's  ship  among  the  Romans, 

which  was  constructed  so  as  to  serve  as  a  merchant-ship 

or  a  man  of  war.    Cic.  de  Repub.  1.  3  ;  Sallust.  Hist.  1.  3  ; 

Pint,  in  Anton. ;  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  5 ;  Non.  c.  3 ;  Gy- 

raid,  de  Navigat. 
MYO'PIA  (Med.)  shortness  of  sight,  from        to  shut,  and 

4>^,  the  eye. 

MYOPO'RUM  (.B(5<.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  lit  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  Jilaments  four. — PisT.  germ  oblong — Per. 
berry  one-celled ;  seed  one  or  two. 

Species.   The  species  are  the — Myoporum  Icetum  pubescens 
et  tenuifolium,  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 
MY'OPS  (Med.)  one  that  is  nearsighted. 


MYORE'SHALON  (Med.)  the  uvea  growing  over  the 
sight. 

MYO'SIS  (Med.)  a  disease  in  the  eye  consistmg  m  a  con- 
traction, or  too  small  perforation  of  the  pupil. 

MYOSO'TIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  half-cleft. — Cor.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  Jjlaments  five;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ 
four;  style  filiform;  stigma  blunt. —  Per.  none;  seeds 
four. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Myosotis  scor^ 
pioideSfEchium,  seu  Auricula,  Mouse-ear  Scorpion-grass. 
— Myosotis  Virginiana,  sen  Cynoglossum,  Virginian  Scor- 
pion-grass.— Myosotis  Lapula,  Lilhospermum,  seu  Buglos- 
sum.  Prickly-seeded  Scorpion-grass,  &c.  Dod.  Pemwt.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat^ 
Bot.;  Rail  Hist.  ;  Tour  n.  Inst. 
MYOSU'RUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five. — St  AM.  Jilaments  five ;  anthers  oblong. — ViST. germ 
numerous ;  style  none ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none ;  seeds 
many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the — Myostntis 
minimus,  Mouse -tail. 
MYO'TOMY  (Anat.)  f^vtro/jhia,  from  ftiij,  a  muscle,  and 

Tifjuya,  to  cut ;  a  dissection  of  muscles. 
MYO'XUS  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mum^naUa, 

Order  Glires. 

Generic  Character.    Front-teeth  two,  the  upper  cuneated, 
the  lower  compressed ;  grinders  four  in  each  jaw ;  vibriascB 
long ;  tail  cylindric  and  villose ;  legs  of  equal  length. 
Species.    The  following  are  the  principal  species,  namely, 
the— Myoxus  glis,  Glis,  Sciurus  glis,  seu  Mus  glis,  in 
French  le  Loir,  the  Fat  Dormouse. — Myoxus  muscardi' 
nus,  Musca  avellanarius,  in  French  le  Muscardin,  the 
Common  Dormouse,  or  Sleeper. — Myoxus  Chrysurus, 
seu  Hystrix  chrysurus,  in  French  le  Lerot  a  queue  doree. 
Gilt-tailed  Dormouse. — Myoxus  guerlingus,  in  French 
le  grand  Guerlinguet,  the  Guerlinguet,  or  Ferruginous 
Dormouse. — Myoxus  Africanus,  Earless  Dormouse. 
MYRA'COPON  (Med.)  /-t-uf axo!ro» ;  a  sort  of  ointment  re- 
commended in  cases  of  lassitude,  by  Galen.    De  Comp. 
Med.  per  Gen.  1.  7,  c.  12. 
MYRA'PIUM  (Bot.)  a  musk  pear. 

MY'RIAD  (Arith.)  a  term  used  sometimes  to  denote  the 
number  of  10,000. 

MY'RICA  (Bot.)  fJt't>fU>i;  a  tree  which,  according  to  Hesy- 
chius,  was  so  called,  i^o  t5  /^afsHai,  i.  e.  from  mourning, 
because  the  son  of  Cinyras  was  changed  into  the  myrica. 
It  grew  by  stagnant  waters,  and  was  used  to  bind  the 
heads  of  criminals  as  a  mark  of  ignominy;  but  in  Persia 
the  priests  used  to  bear  rods  of  the  myrica  in  their  hands 
whenever  they  offered  up  any  imprecations.  It  was  rec- 
koned both  an  unlucky  and  an  unfruitful  tree,  as  we  learn 
from  Quintius  Calaber  when  speaking  of  Teucer,  who,  at 
the  games  given  in  honour  of  Achilles,  stumbled  against 
the  myrica  and  fell. 
Quint.  Calab.  1. 4. 

— —  Toj  yitp  pa  iio  fixXf,  tlitTn  ecm 

Nicand.  Theriac. 

Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  Mul.  I.  2 ;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
I.  4,  c.  7 ;  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  12 ;  Virg.  eclog.  4,  v.  2 ;  Dioscor. 
L  1,  c.  1 16 ;  Plin.  I.  13,  c  21 ;  Macrob.  Saturnal.  I.  2,  c.  l6. 
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Myrica  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22 
Dioecia,  Order  4  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  ovate. —  CoR.  none. — 
St  AM.  ^laments  four;  ajitkers  twin. — Pisx.  o-grm  sub- 
ovate  ;  styles  two  ;  stigma  simple.  —  Per.  berry  one- 
celled  ;  seeds  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Myrica  gale, 
Rhus,  Myrtiis,  seu  Elceagniis,  Sweet  Gale,  Sweet  Wil- 
low, or  Candle-Berry  Mj'rtle. — Myrica  montana,  seu 
Buxus,  Mountain  Candle-Berry  Bell. — Myrica  nagi,  seu 
Nageia,  Japonese  Candle-Berry  Bell,  &c.  Dod.  Pempt.; 
Batch.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tmirn.  Inst. 
MYRI'NGA  {Anat.)  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 
MYRIOPHY'LLUM  [Bot.)  fx,v(ii(pv>.x>v,  in  Latin  millefolium, 

a  plant  so  called  from  the  multitude  of  its  leaves.    It  is  a 

vulnerary  plant  according  to  Dioscorides.    Dioscor.  1.  4, 

c.  115;  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  16. 
Myriopiiyllum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor, 
none. — Stam.  filaments  eight ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germs  four ;  style  none  ;  stigma  pubescent. — Per.  none  ; 
seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Myriophyllum 
spicatum,  seu  Potamogiton,  Spiked-Water  Milfoil. — My- 
riophyllum  verticillatum,  seu  Millefolium,  Whorled-Water 
Milfoil. 

MYRIOTHE'CA  iBot.)  a  species  of  the  Maraf/a, 
MYHrSTICA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mona- 
delphia,  Order  1  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  C At.. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  one;  anthers  three  to  one. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  short;  stigma  bifid — Per.  capsule 
fleshy ;  seeds  nut  roundish. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Myristica  aroma- 
tica,  seu  Niix,  Aromatic,  or  True  Nutmeg- Tree. — My- 
ristica sebifera,  seu  Virola,  &c. 
MYRME'CIA  (,Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetran- 

driuy  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  Jilaments  four  ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ 
oblong ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  bilamellate.— Per.  capsule 
long ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Myrmecia 
tachia,  seu  Tachia. 
■  MYRME'CIAS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  having  little  knots 

like  to  ju/ypjw/)))6(ai,  warts. 
•  MYRME'CION  (Ent.)  a  sort  of  spider.    Plin.  1.  29,  c.  4. 
MYRMECI'TES  {Min.)  a  stone  having  in  it  the  figure  of 

IAvtiJi,y,l,  a  pismire. 
MYRMECO'LEO  (Zool.)  a  creature  which  feeds  on  pismires. 
MYRMECO'PHAGA  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Brnta. 
,  .   Generic  Character.    Teeth  none ;  tongue  cylindric ;  mouth 
lengthened  into  a  somewhat  tubular  form ;  body  covered 
with  hair.    This  animal  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Ant-Eater,  because  it  subsists  principally  upon  ants, 
which  it  collects  with  its  long  worm-formed  tongue. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are  as  follow  ;  namely,  the 
Myrmecophaga  jubata,  in  French  Tamanoir,  Great  Ant- 
Eater. — Myrmecophaga  tridactyla,  the  Tamandua  Guacu, 
or  Three-toed  Ant-Eater. — Myrmecophaga  didactyla,  in 
'Erench.  Four  miller,  Little  Ant-Eater.  —  Myrmecophaga 
Capensis,  in  French  Cochon  de  Terre,  Cape  Ant-Eater. 
MYRME'LEON  {Ent.)  the  Lion- Ant,  a  genus  of  insects,  of 
.  the  Neuropterous  Order,  having  the  mouth  with  a  horny 
acute  mandible  ;  feelers  six ;  antennce  thicker  at  the  tip ; 
•wings  deflected  ;  tail  of  the  male  armed  with  a  forceps. 
MYRMILLO'NES  {Aiit.)  or  Mirmillones,  Roman  gladiators 
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who  fought  against  the  Retiarii.    They  were  armed  with  a 
sword,  head-piece,  and  shield. 
Juven.  Sat.  8,  v.  200. 

 Hec  myrmillonis  in  armis, 

Kec  galea  faciem  abscondit. 

On  the  top  of  the  head  piece  they  wore  a  ship  embossed, 
called  /Lt.«pit/-op6;,  from  which  they  are  supposed  by  some  to 
derivfe  their  name.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Myrmedo- 
nians,  the  soldiers  of  Achilles,    [vide  Retiarii] 

MYROBA'LANUS  {Bot.)  ju,w<./3«a«vc5,  a  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  which  was  reckoned 
astringent  and  refrigerating.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  204  ;  Plin. 
1.  12,  c.  21  ;  Trallian.  1.  7,  c.  8. 

MYROBATI'NDUM  (Bo^.)  the  Latann  trifolia  ofUnnszns. 

MYROBRECHA'RII  {Ant.)  those  who  anointed  people's 
heads  and  perfumed  their  hair. 

MYRODE'NDRUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Poly- 
andria, Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — Stam.  filamoits  twenty;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish ;  style  long ;  stigma  capitate. — Per. 
five-celled ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Myrodendrum  balsami- 
ferum,  seu  Houmiri. 
MYRO'DIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 

Order  8  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments  slender;  anthers  nine.  —  Pist. 
germ  ovate ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  large. — Per.  drupe 
dry ;  seeds  angular. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Myrodia  turhinata  et  longi- 
fora. 

MY'RON  {Med.)  f^ofov,  a  medicate  ointment. 
MYROPHY'LLON  {Bot.)  vide  Myriophyllum. 
MYRO'SMA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double.  —  Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filament  one  ;  anther  ovate. — Pist.  germ 
inferior;  style  thick;  stigma  open. — Per.  ra/?We  three- 
celled ;  5eeSs  several. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Myrosma  cannceformis,  is 
a  shrub. 

MYROSPE'RMUM  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Myro.-cy- 

Ion  of  Linnajus. 
MYRO'XYLON  {Bot.)  the  Xyloscema  suaveolens  of  Lin- 

niEus. 

MYRRH  {Bot.)  myrrha,  a  gum  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Acacia  vera,  of  Linnaeus.  The  tree  which  yields 
the  myrrh  grows  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Good  myrrh  is  of  a  turbid  black  red  colour,  solid,  and 
heavy,  of  a  peculiar  smell,  and  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves 
almost  totally  in  boiling  water,  and  as  the  solution  cools 
the  resinous  matter  subsides.  Rectified  spirits  dissolve 
less  of  this  substance  than  water,  but  extract  the  resinous 
matter,  in  which  the  bitterness  resides  more  completely, 
leaving  the  gummy  matter,  which  is  insipid,  in  an  undis- 
solved state,    [vide  Myrrha'] 

MY'RRHA(i?of.)  /^tppa.  Myrrh,  otherwise  called  (r//>i/p«,asweet 
gum  which  drops  from  a  tree  of  the  same  name  ;  so  called 
according  to  Ovid,  from  Myrrha,  the  daughter  of  Cyniras, 
king  of  the  Cyprians,  who  was  changed  into  this  tree. 
Ovid.  Metam.  1.  10,  v.  501. 

Est  honnr  et  lachrymis ;  stillataque  cortice  myrrha, 
Nomen  ha  ite  tenet,  nulloque  tacebilur  <Eio. 

So  likewise  Lycophron.  v.  829. 
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ProperL  1.  3,  v.  15. 

Crimen  et  ilia  fitit,  patria  suceensa  senecta, 
Arlioris  iiifrondes  condita  Myrrha  nova. 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  word  is  derived  from  ^t.upo», 
to  anoint,  because  by  reason  of  its  fragrance  it  holds  the 
first  rank  as  an  ointment.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9, 
c.  4;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  ell ;  Plin.  I.  VZ,  c.  l^;  Arrian.de 
Exped.  Alexand.  1.  7 ;  Gal.  Exeges.  Vocal.  Hippocrat. 

Myuiuia,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Cicuta  maculata,  a  pe- 
rennial of  the  Hemlock  tribe,  that  grows  in  watery  places. 

MY'RRHIS  (Bot.)  the  Athamanta  annua  of  Linnaeus. 

MYRRHI'TES  [Mirt.)  a  precious  stone  having  the  colour  of 
myrrh,  and  the  fragrant  smell  of  a  sweet  ointment.  Plin. 
I.  37,  c.  10. 

"MYRSI'NE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character,    CAL.;9m'flw//<  five-parted;  leaflets  svh- 
ovate. — Cor.  one-petalled ;  segments  half-ovate. — Stam. 
jilaments  five,  scarcely  visible ;  anthers  awl-shaped. — 
PiST.  germ  sub-globular ;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  large, 
woolly. — Pek.  berry  roundish  ;  seed  one,  sub-globular. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  the — Myrsine  AJricana,  seu 
Vitis  Mthiopica,  Buxus  AJricana,  &c.  African  Myrsine. 
— Myrsine  irtusa.  Round-leaved  M)'rsine,  or  Tamaja. 
MYRSINE'UM  (Bot,)  Wild  Fennel.    Plin.  20,  c.  23. 
MYRSINl'TES  (Bot.)  f/jvpc-in'riic,  a  herb  of  the  spurge  kind. 
Also  a  wine  made  of  myrtle  branches  and  leaves.  Dioscor. 
1.  i',  c.  165,  1.  5,  c.  37  ;  Plin.  1.  26.  c.  8. 
Myrsinites  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  resembling  myrrh  in 

colour.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
MYRTACA'NTHA  (Bot.)  Butcher's  Broom,    [vide  Rus- 
ens'] 

MYRTA'TUM  (Ant.)  a  pudding  having  myrtle  berries  in  it. 
Varro  de  Lai.  Ling.  1.  4 ;  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  29. 

MY'RTI  aflinis  (Bot.)  the  Liquidamhar  of  LinnjEus. 

MYRTIDA'NUM  (Bot.)  fj^vf^n'^ocvov,  a  round  fruit,  according 
to  Hippocrates ;  an  excrescence,  according  to  Dioscorides, 
growing  upon  the  Wild  Myrtle ;  and  also  a  wine  impreg- 
nated with  the  berries  of  the  Wild  Myrtle.  Hippocrat.  de 
Morb.  Mul.  1.  2;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  156:  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  29; 
Gal.  Exeges.  Voc.  Hippocrat. 

MYRTIFO'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Celastus  myrtifolius  of  Linnaeus. 

MYRTIFOLIO  afjinis  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  M?/r/HS. 

MYRTi'LLUS  (Bot.)  a  shrub  resembling  myrtle. 

MYRTI'TES  (Bot.)  f/^vprlryi^,  a  sort  of  wine  made  of  myrtle 
leaves.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  36  ;  Plin.  1.  14-,  c.  16. 

MY'RTLE  (Bot.)  a  well  known  shrub,  the  Myrtus  of  Lin- 
naeus, [vide  Myrtus] — Candle-berry  Myrtle  and  Dutch 
Myrtle,  the  Myrica. 

MYRTO'PIDES  (Bot.)  the  Myrtus  zelanica  of  Linnaeus. 

MYRTO-CHEILl'DES  (Anat.)  the  nymphce  of  the  Pu- 
denda:. 

MY'RTON  (Anat.)  the  Clitoris. 

MY'RTUS  (Bot.)  w-^pff-jvn,  the  Myrtle,  a  well  known  beautiful 
shrub,  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  sacred  to  Venus. 
Virg.  Ec.  7,  v.  61. 

Papulus  AlciJtE  grathsima  ;  vit'ts  laccho  ; 
Fornw'sce  myrtus  Vemri ;  sua  laurea  Phcebo. 

And  also  to  Bacchus. 
Aristophan.  Ran. 

'£?i6s  Tcv  J*'  ctvci  XnffjZ'/x,  ^efiu<raii 
'2iTi(p^-jof  ///t/pToav. 

It  was  used  on  most  occasions  as  a  coronary  plant,  either 
as  a  token  of  joy  or  triumph. 


Virg.  ^n.  1.  5,  v.  72. 

Sicfattis  velui  maternd  tempora  myrto. 

Ovid.  Art.  Am.  1.  2,  v,  733. 

Finis  adest  open :  palmam  date  grata  juventu)  ; 
Sertuque  odoratm  myrteaferte  coma. 

Pind.  Isthvi.  Od.  8,  v.  14-7. 
Euripid.  Alcest.  act  4. 

Kvf^TS'^  tci'trroie,  h  KecTUfpvcii  /3£/3,*?, 
^(iTim  Ttfuy>K  f/ivf<rt>f,f  Kupx,  TrXaxevc. 

Horace  reckons  it  among  the  odoriferous  plants,  wherefore 
it  was  placed  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead ; 

Hor.  Carm.  1.  2,  od.  15. 

 turn  violaria,  et 

Myrtus,  et  omnis  copia  narium 
Spargent  oliietis  odorem. 

Eurip,  Elect, 

AyufAff/zvava^  ^£  Tufjkficf  irifjuctT/jiiitei; 
'E/«/2£,  !Tt/p«4  Si  ^iforovi  ccy^M'ta-fjuccTati. 

and  other  poets  mention  its  predilection  for  watery  places. 
Mart.  1.  4,  ep.  13. 

Nec  plus  lotus  aquas,  littora  myrtus  amat. 

Virg.  Georg.  \.  4. 

Pallentesque  hederas,  et  amantes  littora  myrtos. 
Its  tenderness  is  also  alluded  to  frequently. 
Vitg.  Eclog.  7. 

Hue  mihi  dum  teneras  defendo  afrigore  myrtos. 

Ovid.  Amor.  1. 12. 

Sustineamque  com&  metuentemfrigora  myrtum. 
Aristot.  Problem,  sect.  20,  quaest.  ult.;    Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant.  1.  4,  c.  6;  Nicand.  in  Alex. ;  Cat.  de  Re  Rust.  e.  96  ; 
Columel.  1.  12  ;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  155;  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  29. 
Myrtus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icosandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  four. — Stam.  Jilaments  many;  antJiers  small. — 
PisT.  germ  inferior;  style  simple;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
lerri/  oval ;  seeds  few. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the— Myrtus  commu- 
nis.  Common  Myrtle.— Myriw^  cerasina,   seu  Arbor, 
Cherry  Myrtle. — Myrtus  bjtora,  seu  Carophyllus,  Two- 
Flowered  Myrtle. — Myrtus  cumine,  seu  Jumbosa.  Clus. 
Hist.;  Dod.Pempt.i'Bauh.Hist.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Myrtus  is  also  the  Myrtus  cerifera  of  Linnaeus. 
MYS  (Ich.)  a  shell  fish  of  the  mussel  kind.  Plin.  1.  32,  c.  11. 
MY'STAX  (Anat.)  the  hair  which  forms  the  beard  m  man. 
MYSTICE'TUS  (Zool.)  the  Balisna  mysticetus  of  Linnaeus, 

the  Common  Whale. 
MYTHO'LOGY  {Ant.)  u.ti^oMyU,  from  a  fable,  and 

>«y«?,  discourse,  signifies  properly  a  discourse  upon,  or  a 
history  of,  fables;  but  it  is  applied  particularly  to  the  fabu- 
lous deities  and  heroes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  also 
to  the  divine  honours  paid  them,  &c. 
MY'TILUS  (Conch.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Testacea.  .   -j-  in 

Generic  Character.  Animal  allied  to  the  Ascidia  ;  sheli 
often  affixed  to  some  substance  by  a  beard  ;  hmge  with- 
out a  tooth,  marked  by  a  longitudinal  hollow  hne,  some- 
times crenulated. 


NAJ 


NAM 


Species.   One  of  the  prlacipal  species  is  the  Mytilus  edulis,  I 
the  Common  Mussel,  from  which  small  pearls,  called  | 
seed  pearls,  are  procured  for  medicinal  purposes ;  but  i 
they  are  now  superseded  by  crab's  claws,  &c.  ! 
MY'TIS  {Jch.)  /u/t/Vi?,  the  black  juice  which  is  found  in  the  \ 
mouth  of  the  Sepia  or  Cuttle-fish.   Gal.  Exeges.  Voc.  Hip-  j 
pocrat.  j 
MYU'RUS  (Med.)  iMSfsc,  a  sort  of  sinking  pulse  when  the  ; 


second  stroke  is  less  than  the  first,  the  third  than  the 
second,  and  so  on  ;  so  called  from  figures  that  gradually 
lessen,  <J1kh  tfpS?,  after  the  manner  of  a  tail ;  and  if  read 
fjuvapoc,  it  signifies  like  a  mouse's  tail.  Gal.  de  Diff.  Puis.  1. 1. 

MyXA  {Bot.)  the  Cadia  myxa  of  Linna:us. 

MYXOSARCOMA  {Med)  or  Miicocarneits,  a  tumour  which 
is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 


N. 


N.  {Ant.)  nonius,  nomen,  &c.    [vide  Abbreviation] 

N.  {Arith.)  stood  formerly  a  sign  for  90. 

N.  [Gram.)  north,  noun,  &c.    [vide  Abbreviations'] 

NA'AM  (iatc)  or  nam,  Namium.,  from  the  Saxon  neman,  to 
take ;  the  taking  or  distraining  another  man's  moveable 
goods.  It  is  a  lawful  Nam  if  it  be  a  reasonable  distress, 
proportionate  to  the  value ;  and  an  unlawful  Nam,  if  it  ex- 
ceed the  value.    Leg.  Canut.  c.  18  ;  Horn.  Mirror.  1.  2. 

NABE'A  {Bot.)  the  lihamnus  nabea  of  Linnaeus. 

NA'BIT  (Chem.)  powdered  sugar- candy. 

NA'BLIUM  {Mus.)  a  stringed  musical  instrument  among 
the  Hebrews,  played  on  with  both  hands. 

NA'BOB  {Polit.)  corrupted  from  Nawaub,  an  Indian  word, 
signifying  literally  deputed ;  a  title  of  dignity  and  power. 
The  Nabobs  act  under  the  Soubahs  or  viceroys. 

NABONA'SSAR,  ^ra  of  {Chron.)  a  Jewish  sera,  called 
after  Nabonassar,  first  King  of  the  Babylonians,  which 
commenced  Feb.  26,  747  years  before  Christ.  Astrono- 
mical observations,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  made  from 
this  aera  to  his  time,     [vide  Chronology] 

NACCAl'RE  (Archceol.)  a  kind  of  kettle  introduced  by  the 
Crusaders. 

NA'CRE  {Conch.)  a  testaceous  animal,  the  Pinna  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  produces  a  strong  byssus  that  is  woven  by  the 
Italians  into  a  sort  of  silk.  The  shells  are  generally  found 
standing  erect  in  the  smoother  water  of  bays. 

NA'CTA  (Med.)  an  imposthumation  in  the  breast  of  a  fe- 
male. 

NA'DIR  (Astron.)  that  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  directly 
under  our  feet,  and  is  diametricall)^  opposite  to  the  zenith, 
which  is  over  our  heads.  The  Zenith  and  Nadir  are  the 
two  poles  of  the  horizon,  each  being  90°  degrees  distant 
from  it.  [vide  Astronomy] — Su7i's  Nadir,  the  axis  of  the 
cone  projected  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

N.S^VI  (Med.)  those  marks  which  are  made  on  the  foetus  by 
the  imagination  of  the  mother  in  longing  for  any  thing. 

NA'GAM  (Bot.)  the  Heritiera  littoralis  of  Linnaeus. 

NAGAMUVA'LLI  (Bot.)  the  Bauhinia  scandens  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

NAG  (Man.)  a  young  or  little  horse. 

NAGA'RA  (Mil.)  an  Indian  word  for  a  drum  made  of  leek 
wood,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with  goat-skins. 

NAGASA'RIUM  (Boi.)  the  Messuaferrua  ofLinn£eus. 

NAGEI'A  (Bot.)  the  Myrica  nagi  oi"  Linnaeus. 

NAGE'MLUS  (Ich.)  a  sort  offish. 

NA'GHAS  (Bot.)  the  Messua  ferrua  of  Linnaeus. 

NAI'ANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  fish  that  are 
borne  across  the  escutcheon,  as  if  swimming, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.  "  He  beareth  azure, 
a  dolphin  naiant,imbowed,  argent, by  the  name 
of  Fitz-James." 

NA'JAS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22 
Dioecia,  Order  1  Monandria. 
Generic  Character,    C al.  peria7ith  one-leaved. — CoR.  pe- 


tal one. — Stam.  Jilaments  none  ;  anthers  erect. — PisT. 
ga-m  ending  in  an  attenuated  style ;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  capsules  ovate  ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Najas  marina Jluvialist 
seu  Potamogeton,  native  of  Europe. 

NAI-CORA'NA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Dolichos  of  Linnaeus. 

NAIL  (Anat.)  Unguis,  the  horny  lamina,  situate  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Nail  (Com.)  a  measure,  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  yard. 

Nail  (Mech.)  the  well  known  iron  pin  which  serves  to 
bind  or  fasten  the  parts  together.  They  are  distinguished, 
according  to  their  use,  into — Clamp  Nails,  for  fastening 
the  clamps  of  buildings. — Clasp  A'ails,  or  Brads  with  flat 
heads,  fit  for  flooring. — Clench  Nails,  used  by  boat  builders, 
&c.  with  boves  or  nuts. — Deck  Nails,  for  fastening  the 
decks  of  ships. — Dog  Nails,  or  jobent  Nails,  proper  for 
fastening  hinges  to  doors,  &c. — Lead  Nails,  clout  7iails, 
dipped  in  lead  or  solder  for  nailing  lead,  leather,  &c. — 
PoH  Nails,  for  nailing  hinges  to  the  ports  of  ships. — Rib- 
bing Nails,  for  fastening  the  ribs  of  ships,  &c. — Rose  Nails, 
drawn  square  in  the  shank,  and  commonly  in  a  round  tool. 
—-Sharp  Nails,  with  sharp  points  and  flat  shanks,  &c. 

TO  Nail  a  cannon  (Gunn.)  vide  To  Spike. 

NA'IS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order  Mol- 
lusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  creeping,  long  linear ;  bristles 
on  each  side  instead  of  feet :  tentacula  none ;  eyes  two 
or  more. 

Species.    Animals  of  this  tribe  inhabit  stagnant  waters. 

NAISSA'NT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  lion,  or  any  other 
animal  issuing  out  of  the  midst  of  any  ordinary  or  common 
charge,  in  distinction  from  Issuant,  which  signifies  issuing 
out  from  the  bottom,    [vide  Issuant] 

NA'KED  (Archit.)  a  tei-m  applied  either  to  a  column  or  a 
wall ;  the — Naked  of  a  wall  is  the  plain  face  from  which 
the  projections  take  their  rise. — Naked  of  a  column,  or 
pilaster,  the  plain  surface  of  the  column,  which  serves  as 
a  ground  for  the  mouldings  which  project  from  it. — Naked 
Jlooring,  the  whole  assemblage  of  timber  work  for  support- 
ing the  boarding  of  a  floor. 

Naked  (Bot.)  vide  Nudus. — Naked  Ladies,  the  Colchicum 
autumnale  of  Linnaeus. 

Naked  Fire  (Chem.)  an  open  fire,  or  one  not  penned  up. 

NA'KIN  (Med.)  wandering  pains  of  the  limbs. 

NALU'GO  (Bot.)  the  Aralia  clunensis  of  Linnaeus. 

NA'MA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Peiitandria,  Order 
2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  Jilaments  five ;  anthers  oblong. — PisT.  germ 
ovate ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  capitate. — Per.  capsule  ovate ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Nama  jamaicensis,  an 
annual,  and  native  of  Jamaica. 
Nama  is  also  the  Hydroleu  zelanica  of  Linnaeus. 

2  L  2 


NAP 
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NA'ME  (Gram.)  the  appellation  by  which  any  person  or 
thing  is  distinguished.  Tlie  name  given  to  a  person  in 
baptism  is  called  his  Christian  name ;  that  which  he  re- 
ceives from  his  faiwily  is  his  surname. 

NA'MIUM  veiitum  (Law)  an  unlawful  Naam.  [vide  Naam"] 

NA'NA  (Polit.)  a  title  given  to  the  king  of  the  Marattahs. 

NANDI'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  many-leaved. —  Cou. 
petals  six. — SxAM.^/ame/i^i  six ;  anthers  oblong. — PisT. 
germ,  ovate ;  stijles  three  ;  stigmas  three  covered. — Peh. 
^erry  juiceless;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  single  species  the  Nandina  domestica,  seu 
Nandyohf,  is  a  native  of  Japan. 
NANKIN  (Com.)  or  nankeen,  a  well-known  stuff,  so  called, 

as  is  supposed,  from  the  city  of  Nankin,  in  China. 
NAP  (Com.)  the  hairy  and  shaggy  part  of  woollen  cloth. 
Nap  (Bot.)  tomentum.   soft  interwoven  hairs  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. 

NAPE  (Anat)  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  so  called  from 
the  soft  short  hair  growing  there,  like  the  nap  of  cloth. 

Nape  (Mech.)  a  wooden  instrument  to  bear  up  the  fore  part 
of  a  laden  wain  or  waggon. 

NAPtE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia,  Order 
8  Monadelphia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  bell-shaped. — Cou. 
petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  many;  anthers  roundish. — 
PiST.  germ  conical ;  style  cylindric  ;  stigma  none. — Per. 
capsules  ten ;  seeds  kidney  form. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Napcea  Icexns 
Sida,  seu  Mulva,  Smooth  Napa:a, — Napcea  scabia  Abu- 
tilon,  seu  Rough  Napsea. 

NAPE'CA  (Bot.)  the  Rhamnus  spina  Christi  of  hinnacus. 

NAPE'LLUS  (Bot.)  the  Aconitum  napeUus  of  Linnaeus. 

NA'PHTHA  (Chem.)  vctp^a,  one  of  the  thinnest  of  the 
liquid  bitumens  issuing  from  the  earth  at  Bakir,  in  Persia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  collected  from 
the  borders  of  wells.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  colourless, 
extremely  subtle,  and  so  light  as  to  float  on  the  water. 
There  are  three  kinds,  which  rise  naturally,  namely,  the 
white,  reddish,  and  deep  coloured;  but  by  keeping,  they 
all  become  a  brown  resin.  It  has  the  same  appellation 
whether  it  be  separated  by  nature  or  by  art  from  thick 
petroleum,  or  grosser  bituminous  matter.  Dioscor.  1.  1, 
c.  101 ;  Plin.  1.  2,  c.  105  ;  Dio.  1.  75. 

NAPIE'R'S  Rods  (Arifh.)  or  Bones,  a  method  first  contrived 
by  Lord  Napier  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  arithmetic. 
These  rods  are  five  in  number,  made  of  bone,  or  ivory,  &c. 
Their  faces  are  divided  into  nine  little  squares,  each  of 
which  is  parted  into  two  triangles  by  diagonals,  as  in  the 
subjoined  figures.  In  these  little  squares  are  written  the 
numbers  of  the  multiplication  table,  in  such  a  manner 


that  the  units,  or  right  hand  figures,  are  found  in  the  right 
hand  triangle :  thus  in  performing  multiplication  the  rods 
are  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  top  figures  may 
exceed  the  multiplicand;  and  to  these  on  the  left  hand 
join  the  rods ;  in  which  seek  the  right  hand  figure  of  the  mul- 
tiplier ;  then  take  out  the  numbers  corresponding  to  it,  in 


the  squares  of  the  other  rods,  by  adding  the  several  numbers 
occurring  in  the  same  rhomb  or  line,  and  set  down  their 
sums.  After  the  same  manner,  write  out  the  numbers  cor- 
responding to  the  other  figures  of  the  multiplier,  disposing 
them  under  one  another  as  in  common  multiplication ;  and 
lastly,  add  the  several  numbers  into  one  sum ;  for  example, 
suppose  the  multiplicand  .5978  and  the  multiplier 
937,  from  the  outermost  triangle  on  the  right  5978 
hand  figure,  which  corresponds  to  the  right  hand  937 

figure  of  the  multiplier  7,  write  out  the  figure  6,   

placing  it  under  the  line;  in  the  next  rhomb  4-1846 
tovyards  the  left  add  9  and  5,  their  sum  being  14  17934 
write  down  4,  carrying  the  left  hand  1  to  4,  and  53802 

3  which  are  in  the  next  rhomb;  join  the  sum  8   

to  46  already  set  down.    After  the  same  manner  5601386 

in  the  last  rhomb  add  6  and  5,  and  the  latter  

figure  of  the  sum  1 1  being  set  down  as  before  carry  1  to  the  3 
found  in  the  left  hand  triangle,  and  join  the  sura  4  as  before 
to  1846,  making  41846  the  product  of  5978  multiplied  by 
7.  In  the  same  manner  the  other  products  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  sum  of  the  whole  got  by  addition  as  usual. 

NA'PIUM  (Bot.)  nipple-wort,  a  species  of  Lapsana  m  the 
Linnsean  system. 

NAPO  BRA'SSICA  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  oleracea  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

NA'PPY  (Bot.)  vide  Tomentosus. 

NA'PTA  (Min.)  vide  Naphtha. 

NA'PUS  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  napus  of  Linnaeus. 

NA'PY  (Bot.)  mustard. 

NARCISSl'TES  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  of  the  colour  of 

daffodil,  resembling  the  veins  of  ivy.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10.' 
NARCI'SSO  AJfinis  (Bot.)  the  Leucoium  vernum  of  \Ax\n?E\is. 
NARCI'SSUS   (Bot.)  va^Kta-a-cc,,  a  flower  which  was  used 

formerly  in  garlands,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its 

beauty  and  its  fragrance. 

Theoc.  Id.  9. 

'A  ^\  yMM  votfKKra-ci  itt'  ufixcv6ct<n  xepjciTett 

Idem.  Id.  10. 

''aaAjj  f3-'  uMiPiUic-i  tct'  uvhiri  tufji/tv  irtfTTev, 
Virg.  in  Cir. 

At  nutrix  paUda  cnmponas  sulphura  testa; 
Nurcissum  casiamqtie,  herbas  iiicendit  ntentes. 

The  Narcissus,  according  to  Ovid,  derived  its  name  from 
the  youth  Narcissus,  who  was  changed  into  that  flower: 
but,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  is  so  called  from  vafK>i,  the 
stupor  or  narcotic  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  nerves 
of  those  who  inhale  the  odour.  The  root,  which  is  the 
only  part  according  to  Dioscorides  used  in  medicine, 
serves  as  an  emetic,  and  various  other  purposes.  Theo- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  26;  Ovid.  Metam.  1.  16; 
Dioscor.  \.  4,  c  161;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  6;  Plut.  Sympos. 
1.  3,  c.  1 ;  Oppian.  1.  2 ;  Clemens.  Alexand.  1.  2,  c.  8. 
Pccdug. 

Narcissus  in  the  Linncean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  oblong. — Cor.  petals 
six. — STAM.//a»Kenis  six  ;  anthers  ohlowg. — Pisx.  germ 
roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 
roundish  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Narcissus  pseudo- 
narcissus,  seu  Bulbocodum,  Common  Daffodil. — Nar- 
cissus bicolor,  seu  Pseudo-narcissus,  Two- coloured  Nar- 
cissus.— Narcissus  Bidbocodium,  Hooped- Petticoat  Nar- 
cissus.— Narcissus  Poeticus,  Poetic  or  White  Narcissus, 
&c.  &c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Iiist. 

Narcissus  is  also  the  Amaryllis  lutea  of  Linnaeus. 

NARCO'SIS  (Med.)  a  privation  of  sense,  as  in  a  palsy,  &c. 
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NARCO'TICS  {Med.)  medicines  which  take  away  the  sense 
of  pain. 

NARD  {Bot.)  the  Andropogon  nardus  of  Linnaeus. 
NA'RDO  Celtica  similis  {Bot.)  the  Valeriana  saxatilis  of 
Linnaeus. 

NA'RDUM  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  none. — Cor.  ttvo-valved. — Stam. 
^laments  three ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  oblong ; 
stijle  one;  stigma  simple. —  Per.  none;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  species  are  the — Nardus  stricta,  Gramen, 
seu  Spartum,  Common  Mat  Grass,  a  perennial ;  and  the 
—Nardus  aristata,   Awned   Mat   Grass,   a  biennial. 
Baiih.Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.;   Park.  Theat. 
Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
NA'RES  (Anat.)  ^wKT-iSpj;,  or,  according  to  Pollux,  ^i&ane, ; 
the  nostrils,  or  that  cavity  which  is  formed  by  the  frontal, 
maxillary,  and  other  bones  of  the  face,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen.    The  eminences  of  the  nostrils  are  the  Septum 
narium,  and  the  superior  conchce,  &c.    The  cavities  are 
the  Ductus  nasalis,  the  anterior  and  posterior  foramina, 
&c.    Poll.  Oriom.  1.  2,  segm.  72,  &c. 
NARIFUSO'RIA   (Med.)  from  7iares,  the   nostrils,  and 

foundo,  to  pour :  medicines  for  dropping  into  the  nostrils. 
NARI'MAN,  a  species  of  the  Hibiscus. 
NARRA'TION  [Rliet.)  that  part  of  an  oration  in  which  an 

account  is  given  of  matters  of  fact. 
NARRA'TOR  {Archceol.)  a  pleader  or  reporter. — Serviens 

Narrator,  a  Serjeant  at  law.    Flet.  1.  2,  c.  87. 
NA'RROW  {Mar.)  or  Narrom,  a  small  passage  between 
two  lands. 

Narrow  {Man.)  a  horse  is  said  to  go  narrow  who  does 

not  take  ground  enough. 
Narrow  {Mil.)  an  epithet  for  the  front  which  a  battalion 

assumes  when  it  goes  from  line  into  column. 
NARTHE'CIA  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  fennel. 
NA'RVAL  (Zool.)   the  Monodon  of  Linnaeus ;  an  animal 

nearly  allied  to  the  whale  tribe,  remarkable  for  its  single 

tooth,  like  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  which  perforates  the 

upper  lip. 

NARTHE'CUM  {Bot.)  the  Anthiles  hispidum  of  Linnaeus. 

NARU-KI'LO  (Bot.)  the  Pontederia  ovata  of  Linnaeus. 

NARUM  PA'NEL  (Bot.)  the  Uvaria  zelanica  of  Linnaeus. 

NA'SAL  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  nose, 
as  the  nasal  bones,  Ossa  Nasi. 

NASA'LE  (Archceol.)  the  nose-piece  of  a  helmet. 

NASA'LTA  (Med.)  medicines  to  be  put  into  the  nostrils, 

NASA'LIS  Musculus  (Anat.)  a  muscle  which  dilates  the  nos- 
trils. 

NASAMONI'TES  (Min.)  a  stone  of  a  sanguine  colour,  with 

little  black  veins,  1.  37,  c.  10. 
NASA'RIUM  (Anat.)  the  mucus  of  the  nose. 
NASCA'LIA  {Med.)  medicines  to  be  put  into  the  neck  of 

the  matrix. 

NA'SI  Ossa  (Anat.)  the  nasal  bones ;  two  small  bones  which 
form  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

JSTA'SO  Palatini  Ductus  (Ant.)  vide  Incisorii  Ductus. 

NASTU'RTIUM  (Bot.)  a  plant  to  called  because  it  is 
quasi  Nasi  Tormentum,  i.e.  as  it  were,  the  torment  of  the 
nose,  because  the  bruised  seed  provokes  sneezing  by  its 
acrimony.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  x.a^S'a.y.o'j,  and 
reckoned  antiscorbutic,  aperitive,  and  abstersive.  Hippo- 
crat.  de  DicEt.  1.  2;  Xenoph.  Cyropced.  1.2;  Theophrast. 
Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  4  ;  Athen.  1.  i,  c.  28, 

Nasturtium,  in  the  Linncean  System,  the  Cardamum 
bdellifolium  of  Linnaeus. 

NA'SUS  (Anat.)  the  nose,    [vide  Nose'] 

NA'TA  (Med.)  a  sort  of  wen  with  slender  pendant  neck. 

NATA'LIS  (Anat.)  or  Natalis  dies,  the  birth-day,  which  was 
kept  by  the  Romans  with  great  solemnity.  They  observed 


the  birth-days  of  their  gods,  their  emperors,  their  great 
men,  and  themselves. 
Hor.  1.4,  od.  2,  v.  17. 

Jure  sollennis  mihi,  sancliorque 
Fi£ne  natali  pnpr'w,  quod  ex  hue 
Luce  Macenas  meus  ajiuentes 

Ordinal  annos. 

Plant.  Pseud,  act  1,  seen.  2,  v,  32. 

Mihi  Iwdie  natalis  dies  est,  decet  vds  omnes  eum  celebrare. 

Mart.  1.  9,  epig.  Si,  v.  1, 

Natali  tihi,  Quincte,  tuo  dare  porta  volebam 
Munera,  tti  prohibes,  imperiosus^homo  cs. 

The  festival  observed  upon  this  day  was  called  Natalitia. 
Pers.  Sat.  12,  v,  1. 

 Texusque  togaque  receiiti 

Et  natalitia  tandem  cum  sardonyche  aibus. 

On  this  day  the  Romans  were  dressed  out  in  white  gar- 
ments, and  the  ring  which  they  wore  for  the  occasion  was 
called  the  Natalis  annulus.  This  word  is  also  applied  to  the 
anniversary  on  which  any  act  was  performed,  as — Natalis 
Urbis,  the  day  on  which  the  city  was  built ;  Natalis  Adop- 
tionis,  the  day  of  adoption.  Cicer.  pro  Flacc.  c.  W ;  Ad 
Alt/c.1.3,  epist.  20;  Senec.  Epist.  64;  Plin.\.  14,  c.  4; 
Plin.  1. 10,  epist.  89  ;  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  57  ;  Dio.  1.  55; 
Gell.  1.  19,  c.  9;  Tertul.  de  Idolol.  c.  lO;  Minut.  Pel. 
Octav.  p.  60 ;  Cen%orin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  2,  &c. ;  Arnob.  1.  7 ; 
Brisson.  de  Spectac.  apud  Gronov.  Thes.  Grcec.  torn.  8, 
p.  24,  30,  &c. 
NATILFTIA  (Ant.)  wide  Natalis. 

NA'TANS  {Bot.)  floating;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  is 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  In  the  aquatic  plants 
Nymphcsa,  Potamogiton,  &c. 

NA'TES  (Anat.)  the  buttocks  or  fleshy  parts  on  which  one 
sits. — Nates  Cerebri,  two  protuberances  of  the  brain, 
bunching  out  between  the  beds  of  the  optic  nerves, 

NA'TPIWYTE  (Archceol.)  vide  Lairwite. 

NA'TIONAL  Debt  (Polit.)  the  money  owed  by  govern- 
ment, for  which  It  pays  interest  to  all  persons  who  are  the 
holders  of  stock. 

National  Synod.  (Ecc.)  an  assemblage  of  the  clerg}'-  of  a 
nation, 

NATI  SCHA'NIBU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Eugenia  of 
Linnaeus. 

NA'TIVE  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  troops  which  are  the  natives 
of  India,  as  the  native  cavalry,  native  infantry,  In  distinc- 
tion from  the  King's  troops. 

NATl'VI  de  Slipite  (Archa^ol.)  villeins  or  bondmen  by  birth, 
in  distinction  from  Nativi  conventionarii,  bondmen  by  con- 
tract.   LL.  H.  1,  c,  76  ;  Bract.  1.  4,  c.  21,  22. 

NATI'VITAS  (Archceol.)  the  bondage  or  villeinage  of 
women.    Leg.  Wil.  1.  Apud  Brompt. 

NATI'VO  Habendo  (Law)  a  writ  lying  for  the  apprehending 
.  a  lord's  villein,  or  bondsman,  who  is  run  from  him.  Reg. 
Orig.  7,  8  ;  F.  N.  B.  77  ;  New  Nat.  Brev.  171,  173. 

NA'TRIX  (Zool.)  a  water-snake. 

NA'TROLITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone,  which  contains  much 
nitre. 

NA'TRUM  (Min.)  Natron,  so  called  because  it  Is  found 
in  a  lake  of  that  name  In  Egypt ;  it  is  now  more  commonly 
called  soda.  Among  its  other  chemical  properties  it  has  a 
caustic  taste,  effervesces  with  acids,  forms  soap  with 
oil,  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  renders  acid  solu- 
tions of  earths  and  metals  turbid.  The  principal  are  as 
follow : — Natrum  nudum  Alcali  orientale,  seu  Minerale, 
seu  Natron,  Soda,  or  Mineral  Alkali.  —  Natrum  nudum 
Alkcdi  calcarea,  seu  Aplironilrum. — Natrum  volatile,  Alcali 
volatile,  Aphronitum foetens,  seu  Volalkali. 

NATSIA'TAM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Minis  perinum  of 
Linnaeus. 
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NA'TRIX  (Bot.)  the  Ononis  nalrix  of  Linnaeus. 

NA'TTA  (Med.)  a  large  soft  tumour,  which  comes  most 
usually  on  the  back  or  shoulder. 

NA'TURAL  {Aatroii.)  an  epithet  for  a  day,  year, &c. — A  na- 
tural Day  is  the  space  of  24^  hours ;  a  natural  Year  is  an 
entire  revolution  of  the  sun,  comprehending  365  days, 
15  hours,  48  minutes,  48  seconds,    [vide  Chronology'\ 

Natural  Horizon  (Astron.)  the  sensible  or  physical  horizon. 

Natural  Philosophy  [Lit.)  that  science  which  contemplates 
the  powers  of  nature,  the  properties  of  natural  bodies, 
and  their  mutual  action  upon  one  another. 

Natural  [Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  characters  of  plants 
which  afford  the  most  certain  characteristic  marks  of  the 
fructification,  and  may  therefore  be  used  under  any  system 
or  arrangement.  Such  are  the  characters  given  by  Linnaeus 
in  his  genera  plantarum,  drawn  from  the  number,  figure, 
situation,  &c.  of  the  parts  rejecting  smell,  taste,  colour, 
and  size. — Natural  class,  an  assemblage  of  several  genera 
of  plants,  agreeing  in  their  parts  of  fructification,  general 
appearance,  and  qualities,  such  as  the  Vmbellatce,  Sili- 
quosce,  Leguminosce,  Gramina,  &c. 

NATUllALIZ  A'TION  (Law)  the  making  one  who  is  an  alien 
a  natural  subject,  i.  e.  investing  him  with  the  rights  of  a 
natural  subject,  by  act  of  parliament.  By  this  an  alien  is 
put  into  the  condition  of  a  natural-born  subject,  except 
that  he  is  incapable  of  being  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil or  of  parliament,  or  of  holding  offices,  grants,  &c. 

NA'TURE  (Phil.)  the  disposition  of  parts,  properties,  habits, 
&c.  peculiar  to  any  particular  body,  which  constitute  its 
essence. 

NAVA'GIUM  (Archteol.)  a  duty  incumbent  on  tenants  to 
carry  their  lord's  goods  in  a  ship. 

NA'VAL  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  appertains  to  a  ship, 
or  to  the  navy  at  large. — Naval  Architecture  comprehends 
the  whole  art  and  practice  of  constructing  vessels,  [vide 
Ship  Building'] — Naval  Stores,  all  the  materials  which  are 
collected  and  laid  up  in  store  for  the  use  of  the  King's 
navy. — Naval  Armament,  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  fitted 
out  for  any  particular  purpose. — Naval  engagement,  a 
battle  between  two  hostile  fleets,  &c. 

NAVA'LIA  (Ant.)  dock-yards,  or  places  where  ships 
were  laid  up  in  store.  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  2,  c.  17  ;  Liv.  1.  37, 
c.  10. 

NAU'CLEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  none. — CoR.  proper. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  five;  antliers  ovate. — Pist.  germ  in- 
ferior ;  style  capillary ;  stigma  obovate. — Per.  capsule 
turbinate ;  seeds  many. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Nauclea  orientalis, 
seu  Platanocephalos,  &c.  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
NAU'CORIS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  NepU  of  Lin- 

naeus ;  comprehending,  according  to  Fabricius,  those  in- 

sects  which  have  a  projecting  lip. 
NAUCRA'RI  (Ant.)  vecuupxpoi,  officers  among  the  Athenians, 

who  were  so  called  because  they  were  obliged  to  furnish 

one  ship  besides  two  horses  for  the  public  service.  The 

boroughs  or  towns  which  they  governed  were  from  them 

called  'y.vxfxpisii. 
NAVA'LIS  Corona  (Ant.)  a  naval  crown  aAJ[ 

was  given  by  the  Romans  to  him  who 
.   first  boarded  an  enemy's  ship.    It  was  a  (P^^^^^^ 

circle  of  gold  representing  the  beaks  of  |^^%J^^^£ 

ships,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  on  ^'=*===»*^ 

that  account  called  rostrata.    [vide  Rostratus'] 
NAVE  (Meek.)  that  part  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel  where  the 

spokes  are  fixed. 
Nave  of  a  Church  (Archit.)  the  body  or  main  part  of  a 

church. 

NAVEL  (Theol.)  part  of  a  censer,  or  incense  pan. 


Navel  (4naf,)  ox  navel  string,    [vide  Umbilicus^ 

Navel  Gall  (Vet.)  a  bruise  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  or 
pinch  of  the  saddle  behind. 

Navel  Timbers  (Mar.)  the  futtocks  or  ribs  of  a  ship. 

Navel  Wort  (Bot.)  the  Cotyledon  of  Linn.Teus,  an  annual. 

NA'VEW  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  rapa  of  Linnaius,  a  plant  of 
the  turnip  tribe,  which  is  either  the  Garden  Navew,  the 
Sweet  Navew,  or  the  Wild  Navew. 

NAVICULA'RE  os  (Anat.)  the  navicular  bone,  or  third 
bone  of  the  foot,  that  lies  between  the  astragalus  and  the 
ossa  cuneiformia. 

N A VIG A'TION  is  the  art  of  conducting  a  vessel  at  sea, 
from  one  port  to  another.  Navigation  may  be  either  theo- 
retical or  practical. —  Theoretical  Navigation.  The  theory 
of  navigation  consists  of  four  things;  namely,  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  the  difierence  of  longitude,  the  reckon- 
ing or  distance  run,  and  the  course  or  rhumb  sailed  on, 
any  two  of  which  being  given  or  known  the  rest  are  easilv 
inferred.  This  branch  of  Navigation  is  distinguished,  as 
respects  the  mode  of  sailing,  into  Plain  Sailing,  P^iddle 
Sailing,  Globular  Sailing,  Middle  Latitude  Sailing,  &c. 
[vide  Sailing'] — Practical  Navigation.  The  practice  of 
navigation  respects  the  places  sailed  to,  or  the  water  sailed 
over,  and  is  either  Common,  Proper,  Inland,  or  Sub- 
marine.—  Common  Navigation,  usually  called  Coasting,  is 
the  conducting  of  vessels  from  one  place  to  another,  when 
they  are  not  at  any  great  distance,  or  lie  on  the  same  coast, 
so  that  the  ship  sails  usually  in  sight  of  land  and  within 
soundings. — Proper  Navigation  is  where  the  voyage  is  long, 
and  pursued  through  the  main  ocean.  To  this  sort  of  navi- 
gation in  particular  belong,  not  only  a  vessel,  the  structure 
of  which  is  described  under  Ship-building,  [vide  Plates 
No.  I.  II.  (57,  58)3  but  also  the  common  compass,  azimuth, 
and  amplitude  compasses,  the  log  line,  sounding  line,  and 
instruments  for  making  celestial  observations,  as  quadrants, 
forestaff,  sextor,  «&c.  [vide  Compass,  Log,  c'yc] — Ldand 
Navigation  is  that  which  is  performed  by  small  craft,  on 
canals,  &c.  cut  through  a  country. —  Submarine  Navigation 
is  the  art  of  sailing  underwater,  by  the  help  of  the  diving-bell. 

Navigation  Acts  (Laui)  those  laws  which  are  passed  by 
the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  trade 
which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  shipping,  as  also  the  ship- 
ping itself,  &c. 

NAVIGA'TOR  (Mar.)  one  who  is  capable  of  conducting  a 

ship  to  any  possible  distance. 
NA'VIS  {Ant.)  vide  Militia. 

Navis  ecclesice  (Archit.)  the  body  or  nave  of  the  church,  as 
distinguished  from  the  choir  or  aisles ;  the  place  where  for- 
merly the  common  people  used  to  sit. 

Navis  (Ecc.)  or  navicula,  a  small  dish  to  hold  frankincense 
before  it  is  put  into  the  thuribulum,  or  incenss-pot.  It 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  shape,  resembling 
a  boat  or  little  ship. 

NAVITHA'LAMUS  (Archceol.)  a  ship  or  barge  used  by  no- 
blemen for  pleasure,  set  out  with  fine  chambers,  and  other 
stately  ornaments. 

NAU'LAGE  (Mar.)  the  freighter  passage  money  for  goods 
or  persons  by  sea,  or  passage  over  a  river. 

NAU'LUM  (Ant.)  the  piece  of  money  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  deceased  person  among  the  Romans,  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  ferryman  Charon  for  his  passage  over.  It  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  ^x^etny,.  Juvenal  alludes  to  this 
custom. 

Juven.  Sat.  8,  v.  97. 

•Furor  est  post  omnia  perdere  naulum. 

The  poorer  sort  gave  a  farthing,  but  the  wealthy  were 
very  liberal  in  their  donations.    Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  2 ;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif. ;  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Genial.  Dier.  1.  3. 
NAUMA'CHIA  {Ant.)  from  wSj,  a  ship,  and  (^»x^ia,m,  to 
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fight ;  a  sea-engagement,  one  part  of  the  exhibitions  in  the 
Circensian  games.  Suet,  in  August,  c  5,  in  Ner.  c.  12; 
Dio.  c.  61. 

NAU'SEA  (Med.)  an  inclination  to  vomit  without  being  able 
to  effect  it,  so  called  because  the  sensation  is  like  that  of 
sea-sickness. 

NAU'TICAL  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  navy  and  to  navigation,  as  the  Nautical  Almanack,  &c. 
— Nautical  angle,  an  instrument  by  which  a  ship's  depar- 
ture, meridional  difference,  &c.  are  obtained  from  in- 
spection. 

Nautilus  (Co«.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Femes,  Order 
Testacea. 

Generic  Character.    Animal  supposed  to  be  the  Sepia  or 
Clio  ;  shell  univalve,  consisting  of  cells  or  compartments 
communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of  perforations 
in  the  septa,  or  partitions. 
Species.    Animals  of  this  tribe  are  called  Nautilus,  from  the 
Greek  tauTt?.oc,  a  sailor,  and  in  English  Sail-shell,  because 
they  possess,  in  common  with  the  Argonanta,  the  power 
of  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  which  they  inhabit. 
The  Nautilus  is  however  frequently  found  reversed,  bear- 
ing- his  boat  on  his  back ;  and  some  of  the  species  are 
attached  by  their  base  to  the  submarine  rocks,  whence 
they  are  broken  off"  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and 
cast  in  fragments  on  the  shore,    [vide  Conchology~\ 
NA'VY  (Mrt?-.)  the  whole  naval  establishment,  including  the 
collective  bod}'  of  ship's  officers,  seamen,  ships,  stores,  &c. 
belonging  to  a  prince,  as  the  English  Navy,  the  French 
Navy,   &c.    Sometimes  the  word  is  taken  only  for  the 
officers  and  men,  who  are  collectively  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Navy. — Navy  Bills,  bills  issued  or 
drawn  for  tlie  use  of  the  navy. — Navy  Board  consists  of  a 
Lord  High  Admiral,  or  Lords  Commissioners,  with  a 
,  number  of  inferior  officers,  clerks,  &c. — Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  an  officer  who  enquires  into  the  state  of  the  stores, 
and  reports  thereon. —  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  an  officer 
who  receives  money  out  of  the  Exchequer  to  pay  all  the 
charges  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
NAZARE'NES  (Bibl.)  a  term  of  reproach  given  to  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  disciples. 
NA'ZARITES  [IVieol.)   ontJ,  i.e.  separated  persons;  a 
sect  among  tlie  Jews  so  called  on  account  of  their  separa- 
tion from  others,  and  devoting  themselves  to  God  by  ob- 
serving peculiar  ceremonies,  as  shaving  the  head,  abstaining 
from  wine,  <ic. 
NAZE  (Mar.)  a  cliff  or  point  of  land  lying  over  the  sea. 
NE  ADMI'TTAS  {Laiv)  a  writ  for  the  patron  of  a  church 
to  forbid  the  bishop  to  admit  a  clerk  to  that  church,  who 
is  presented  by  another.    Reg.  Orig.  31  ;  F.  N.  B.  37. 
NEALED  to  (Mar.)  a  term  sometimes  used  in  the  phrase  of 
the  sounding  being  nealedto,  signifying  that  it  is  deep  water 
close  by  the  shore,  or  that  the  lee-shore  is  sandy,  clayey, 
ouzy,  or  foul  and  rocky  ground. 
NEA'LING  (Mech.)  vide  Annealing. 
NE'APED  {Mar.)  vide  Beneaped. 

NEA'P-TIDES  {Mar.)  the  tides  in  the  second  and  last  quar- 
ter of  the  moon ;  low  tides,  not  so  high  nor  so  swift  as  the 
spring-tides. 

NEAR  (Mar.)  vide  No. 

NEAT  (Husband.)  all  kinds  of  beeves,  as  the  ox,  cow,  steer, 
or  heifer. — Neat-herd,  a  keeper  of  neat  cattle. — Neat-land, 
land  granted  or  lett  to  the  yeomanry. 

NEAT'S  LEATHER  {Com.)  leather  made  of  the  hide  of  an 
ox  or  cow. 

NEAT-WEI'GHT  {Com.)  the  weight  of  a  commodity  with- 
out the  cask,  bag,  or  case  in  which  it  is  contained. 

NE'BEL  (Ant.)  a  musical  instrument  among  the  Hebrews; 
the  same  as  NaUum. 

NE'BULTIi  (Aslron.)  a  name  given  to  certain  fixed  stars 
which  show  a  dim  hazy  light. 
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Nebulae  (Med.)  films  upon  the  eyes. 

NEBULiE'A  (Chem.)  the  salt  of  the  moisture  of  a  cloud 
falling  upon  stones  in  meadows,  and  hardened  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 


NEBULE  (Her.)  one  of  the  partition  lines  of  a 
shield,  signifying  cloudy;  when  the  outlines  of 
an  ordinary  or  partition  line  runs  arched  in 
and  out,  after  the  manner  of  a  cloud,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

NEBU'LGEN  {Chem.)  a  salt  generated  by  the 


moisture  of  the  clouds  falling  on  stones. 
NE'BULOSE  stars  (Astron.)  the  same  as  the  Nehulce. 
NECESSA'RIA  (Bot.)  vide  Polygamia. 
NECESSA'RIO  {Mus.)  an  epithet  for  those  parts  of  a  piece 
of  music  which  play  throughout  the  whole,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  which  play  only  in  some  parts. 
NE'CESSARY  intermission  (Laiv)  is  in  the  Scotch  law  when 
a  husband  or  wife  continues  in  possession  of  the  other's 
goods  after  their  decease,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
them. 

NECK  (Anat.)  collum,  consists  of  external  and  internal  parts. 
The  external  parts  are  the  Common  Integuments,  Muscles, 
Nerves,  Arteries,  &c.  The  internal  are  the  Fauces,  Pha- 
rynx, CEsophagus,  Larynx,  and  Trachea.  The  bones  of 
the  neck  are  the  seven  cervical  vertebrae. 

Neck  (Bot.)  collum,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  in  a  corolla  of 
one  petal. 

Neck  of  a  capital  (Archit.)  a  space  between  the  channelures 
and  the  annulets  of  the  Grecian  Doric  Capital.  In  the 
Roman  Doric  it  is  the  space  between  the  astragal  and  the 
annulet. 

Neck  of  land  {Geog.)  a  narrow  strip  of  land  that  runs  farther 

into  the  sea  than  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
Neck  of  a  gun  (Gunn.)  that  part  which  lies  between  the 

muzzle-mouldings  and  the  cornice-ring. — Neck  of  the  cas- 

cuble,  that  part  which  lies  between  the  breech-mouldings 

and  the  cascable. 
NECKE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Musci. 

NE'CK-PIECE  (Mil.)  a  piece  formerly  used  to  cover  the 
breast  of  an  officer  or  soldier.  It  is  now  represented  by 
the  gorget,  which  is  purely  ornamental. — Neck  and  heels^ 
a  punishment  which  consisted  in  forcibly  bringing  the  chin 
and  knees  of  the  culprit  close  to  each  other,  and  keeping 
them  in  that  state  for  a  certain  time. 

NECRO'LOGY  (Archceol.)  a  book  kept  in  ancient  times  in 
monasteries  and  churches,  in  which  the  names  of  tlie  be- 
nefactors were  registered,  the  time  of  their  death,  and  the 
days  of  commemoration. 

NE'CROM  ANCY  (Ant.)  nxpoi^xvnU,  or  nKuoy..avri'iu,  a  sort  of 
magic  practised  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  by 
which  they  attempted  to  raise  up  the  dead  to  give  informa- 
tion of  what  passed  in  the  other  world.  If  the  deceased 
appeared  in  any  unsubstantial  form,  like  a  shade,  it  was 
called  (rKioj/jcit,v7iM  and  •i^vx,<'i''--^-vTuic.  Horn.  Odyss.  1.  9; 
Herod.  \.  5,  c.  92;  Cic.  Ticsc.  1.  1,  c.  16;  Senec.  (Edip. 
V.  547,  &c.;  Plin.  1.  35,  c.  11;  Chrysosth.  in  Matt,  iiii.; 
Horn.  xxix. 

NECRO'SIS  {Med.)  a  mortification  of  the  bones. 
NECTA'NDRA  {Bol.)  the  Gnidia  oppositfolia  of  Linnaeus. 
NE'CTAR  (Myth.)  nKT«p,  a  pleasant  liquor,  feigned  by  the 

poets  to  be  the  drink  of  the  gods,  and  that  whosoever 

drank  of  it  should  become  immortal. 
Nectar  (Med.)  a  medicinal  drink  of  a  most  delightful  taste, 

colour,  and  smell. 
NE'CTARINE  (Bat.)   a  well-known  delicious  fruit,  the 

ylmy»dalus  persicn  of  Linnaeus. 
NECTARI'TES  {Med.)  n>cTcc^ny,c,  a  wine  made  of  elacam- 

pane. 

NECTA'RIUM  (Bot.)  the  nectary,  or  melliferous  part  of  a 
vegetable  peculiar  to  the  flower.  It  commonly  makes  a 
part  of  the  corolla,  but  is  sometimes  entirely  distinct  from 
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it,  when  it  is  called  a  proper  neclarij.    It  Is  mostly  in  the 
shape  of  a  cup  in  a  spur,  and  on  that  account  is  called  in 
English  the  Honey-Cup. 
NEC'TRIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
none. — St  am.  Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germs 
two  ;  st^le  short ;  stigma  blunt.  —  Per.  cajmdes  two  ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Neclris  aqiialica,  a  native 
of  Guiana. 

NECY'DALIS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleopterous 
Order,  having  the  anteiince  setaceous  ;  feelers  four,  filiform  ; 
shells  less  than  the  wings ;  tail  simple. 

NEDEL-AM'BEL  {Bot.)  the  Mcnt/anihes  indica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

NE'DYA  (Anat  )  the  intestines. 

NEE'DLE  (Mar.)  or  magnetical  needle,  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadstone,  and.  suspended  on  a  pivot  or  centre,  on 
which  it  plays  so  as  to  direct  Itself  either  duly  north  or 
nearly  north  and  south.  Magnetical  needles  arc  called  hori- 
zontal when  balanced  equally  on  both  sides,  and  inclina- 
tory,  or  dipping,  which  are  constructed  so  as  to  show  the 
dip  of  the  needle,  or  how  far  it  points  below  the  horizon. 
—  Variation  or  declination  of  the  needle,  the  deviation  of 
the  horizontal  needle  from  the  meridian,  or  the  angle  it 
makes  with  the  meridian  when  freely  suspended  in  an  hori- 
zontal plane, 

NE  exeat  Regno  {Laiv)  a  writ  to  restrain  a  person  from  going 
out  of  the'klngdom.    F.  N.  B.85;  2  Inst.  178. 

NEFA'STI  dies  (Ant.)  inauspicious  days,  on  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  do  public  business,  which  were  instituted  by  Numa 
Pompillus.     Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  5  ;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  17. 

NEFRE'NDIS  [Ant.)  a  pig  newly  weaned.  Fest.  dc  Verb. 
Signif. 

Nf.frendis  (Med.)  a  term  applied  to  young  chddren,  or  old 

people  who  have  no  teeth. 
NE'GATIVE  (Gram.)  the  name  of  certain  particles  by  which 

a  negation  Is  expressed,  as  no,  not,  &c. 
Negative  propositions  (Log.)  those  propositions  in  which  the 

predicate  is  denied  of  the  subject,  as,  "  a  horse  is  not  a 

stone ;"  here  the  stone  is  denied,  or  predicated  negatively 

of  the  horse. 

Negative  (Algeb.)  an  epithet  for  signs  and  quantities. — A 
negative  sign  is  a  sign  of  minus,  or  subtraction,  marked 
thus,  - ,  In  opposition  to  the  affirmative  sign. — Negative 
quantities  are  those  to  which  the  negative  sign  is  affixed,  as 
-ab. 

Negative  eleclricili/  (Phi/.)  that  state  of  bodies  in  which 
they  are  deprived  of  some  portion  of  the  electricity  which 
they  naturally  contain. 

Negative  heretic  (Ecc.)  one,  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  heresy  lias  been  proved  upon  him  by 
sufficient  witnesses,  refuses  to  confess,  and  avers  himself  a 
good  Catholic. 

Negative  pregnant  (Law)  a  negative  Implying  an  affirma- 
tive, as  If  any  person  accused  shall  deny  that  he  did  the 
thing  charged  upon  him  viodo  declarato,  this  implies  never- 
theless that  he  did  it  in  some  other  form. 

NEGGELDA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  claim  kindred.  Leg.  H.  1, 
apud  Brompton. 

NE'GRO  (Zool.)  a  variety  of  the  human  race,  distinguished 
by  their  colour,  features,  and  hair.  By  intermarrying  with 
the  whites  these  peculiarities  are,  after  certain  gradations, 
entirely  lost ;  these  degrees  are  four,  namely,  the  mulatto, 
born  of  a  white  man  or  woman  and  a  black ;  a  quadroon, 
born  of  a  white  man  or  woman  and  a  mulatto  ;  a  mestizo, 
born  of  a  white  man  or  woman  and  a  quadroon ;  a  quinte- 
roon,  born  of  a  white  man  or  woman  and  a  mestizo.  In 
this  last  gradation  there  Is  no  visible  difference  between  the 
fair  quinteroons  and  the  whites. 


NEGRO  CACHE'XY  (Med.)  Cachexia  africam,  in  French 
vial  d'estomac,  a  propensity  for  eating  earth,  peculiar  to 
males  as  well  as  females  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies 

NEGU'NDO  (Bot.)  the  Vitexnegundo  of  Li  nnseus. 

NEIF  (Latu)  nativa,  a  bondwojnan  bom  in  the  house. 

NEI'FTY  (Laiu)  or  nativity,  a  writ  in  ancient  use,  whereby 
a  lord  claimed  a  woman  for  his  neif  nativa,  or  bondwoman 
born  in  his  house. 

NE  IN.JUSTE  VEXES  (Law)  a  writ  forbidding  the  lord  to 
distrain  the  tenant  having  formerly  prejudiced  himself  by 
doing  or  paying  more  than  he  needed.  Beg.  Ori<r.  4; 
F.  N.B.IO  ;  New  Nat.  Brev.  22. 

NEl'LION  (Med.)  nUto-^,  a  malagma  described  by  Paulus 
iEglneta.    De  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  18. 

NEINSCHE'NA  (Bot.)  the  Arum  neinschena  of  Linnaeus. 

NE'KER  (Theol.)  the  name  of  an  angel  among  the  Maho- 
metans. 

NELAM-MA'RI  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hedysarum  of  Lin- 
najus. 

NELI-POU'Ll  (Bot.)  the  Averrhoa  of  Linnaeus  —AWi-pw, 
the  Uticaria  ccerulcea  of  Linnaeus. — Neli-chi,  the  CEschy- 
nomenes  of  Linnaeus. 

NELITORIS  (Bot.)  the  Psidium  decaspenmm  of  Linnaeus. 

NE'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Crotalaria  of  Linnaeus. 

NE'LLI  (Bot.)  or  nellika,  the  Phylanthus  emblica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

NELU'MBO  (Bot.)  the  Nymphcea  nelumbo  of  Linnaeus. 

NEMiE'A  (Ant.)  Ni/juia,  Nemaean  Games,  celebrated  games 
in  Greece,  deriving  their  name  from  Nemea,  a  city,  and 
sacred  wood,  of  Argia,  situated  between  Cleone  and 
Phllus.  They  were  celebrated  every  third  j'ear,  upon  the 
twelfth  of  the  Corinthian  month,  nxvif/joq,  which  Is  the  same 
as  the  Athenian  Boedromlon.  Tlie  exercises  were  chariot 
races,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  Pentathlum.  The  presidents 
were  elected  out  of  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Cleone,  and 
were  apparalled  in  black,  because  these  games  are  said  to 
have  been  a  funeral  solemnity,  instituted  in  honour  of  Ar- 
chemorus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus,  King  of  Nemea,  who  was 
killed  hy  a  serpent.  Pindar.  Nem.  et  Schol. ;  Strah.  1.  8  ; 
Pausan.  Corinth. ;  Stat.  Theb.  1.  4  ;  Plut.  in  Timol. 

NEME'SIA  (Ant.)  »£|w,£Vi«,  a  solemnity  in  memory  of  de- 
ceased persons,  so  called  from  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who 
was  thought  to  def  end  the  relics  and  memories  of  the  dead 
from  injuries.  Suidas. 

NE'MIA  (Bot.)  the  Manulea  leryanthus  of  Linnaeus. 

NE'M INE  co;/<rflc?/cra<e  (Polit.)  i.e.  no  one  opposing;  terms 
used  to  express  the  unanimous  consent  of  any  public  as- 
sembly, but  particularly  of  the  House  of  Commons. — Nc' 
mine  dissentiente,  no  one  dissenting,  are  terms  -similarly 
applied  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

NENUFARE'NI  (Alch.)  imaginary  spirits  which  inhabit  the 
air. 

NEO'CORI  (Ant.)  viaf.ifot,  officers  among  the  Greeks,  so 
called  from 's^?,  a  temple,  and  KOfim,  to  keep  neat  and  clean, 
because  it  was  a  particular  and  principal  part  of  their  office 
to  take  care  of  the  temples,  and  other  consecrated  places, 
answering  to  the  .^dltui  of  the  Romans. 

NECE'NIA  (Ant.)  vicina,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  when  aiVoj  vso;,  the  new  wine,  was  tasted.  Hesy- 
chins. 

NEOME'NIA  (Ant.)  nefjty/ivi'ec,  or  vny/ina,  a  festival  observed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  lunar  month  in  honour  of  all  the  gods, 
particularly  Apollo.  It  was  so  called  from  vso?  [x,iiv,  the  new 
moon,  the  time  of  its  celebration,  which  was  kept  with  games 
and  ceremonies  of  different  kinds.  The  sacrifices  offered 
on  this  occasion  were  called  ^fi^yivm  Isfee,  or  tTrif^ivnt ;  those 
who  performed  them  t^(jM/ii»(o«  or  etyf£/Aovs? ;  the  cakes  were 
called  ynf^^'ta;  and  the  worshippers  vsi^tnict^a.].  Demosth. 
in  Aristogit. ;  Theophrast.  Ethic.  Charac. ;  Herod.  I.  8 ; 
Hesychius.;  Etymol.  Auct.;  Eustath.  in  Horn, 

NE'OiPHYTES  (Ecc.)  vio^fura,  proselytes,  or  those  newly 
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converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  who  were  commonly 

clothed  in  white,    August.  Serm.  157;  Bed.  de  Offic. 
NEOPTOLEMI'A  {Ant.)  yi07:T«>.i^iM,  a  festival  celebrated 

by  the  Delphians  in  memory  of  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 

Achilles.    Heliodor.  Ethiop.  I.  3. 
NEO'TTIA  (Bot.)  the  Ophrys  nidus  of  Linnaeus. 
NETA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  Order  Hemipfera,  having 

the  s?iout  inflected ;  antennce  short ;  ixings  four,  folding 

crosswise  ;  forelegs  cheliform ;  the  other  four  formed  for 

walking. 

NEPE'NTHES  {Bot.)  n,xiv&k,  a  plant  which,  according  to 
Homer,  dispelled  sadness  when  infused  in  wine, 
Odijss.  ].  4,  V,  221. 

AuTiKO,  yup  ill;,  ohcf  /3ciA£  (PstfUiXKCv,  ithv  tTrr/ov 

Nepenthes,  hi  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
2'2  Dioecia,  Order  I't  Syngenesia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  none. 

—  Sr AM.  Jilajnen Is  one;  anthers  many.  —  Pist.  gerfn 
ovate ;  sti/le  none ;  stigjna  large. — Per.  capside  oblong  ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Nepenthes  distillatoria, 
Plania,  seu  Bandura,  a  native  of  Ceylon. 
NEPETA  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  wild  penny-royal.    Flin.  1.  29, 
c.  9. 

Nepeta,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 

14  Didi/namia,  Order  1  Gynniospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  pman/A  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  filaments  four;  anthers  incumbent, — Pist, 
genn  four-cleft;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none; 
_  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Nepeta  ca- 
taria,  seu  Mentha,  Common  Catmint. — Nepeta  angusti- 
Jolia,  seu  Cataria,  Narrow-leaved  Catmiint.  —  Nepeta 
pannonica,  seu  Menthastrum,  Hungarian  Catmint.  — 
Nepeta  scordotes,  seu  Scordium,  Cretan  Catmint,  &c. 
Clus.  Efist. ;  Dod,  Pempt. ;  Baiih.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  He7-h.;  Park.  Tkeat,  Bot.;  Rail  Hist,;  Totirn. 
Inst. 

Nepeta  is  also  the  Bystropogon  reclinatum  of  Linnaeus. 
NEPH  A'LIA  {Ant.)  sober  feasts  in  which  no  wine  was  used. 
NE'PHELiE  {Med.)  n(piXc<.i,  cloud-like  spots  on  the  cornea 
of  the  eve. 

NEPHE'LIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  5  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.   Caz. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 

—  STAM.Jilaments  five;  anthers  blunt. — Fist. gei-ms  two; 
styles  two  ;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  drupe  ovate  ;  seed  soli- 
tary. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Nephelium  lappaccum. 
NEPKRA'LGIA  {Med.)  from  n<P(li,  a  kidney,  and 

pain  ;  a  pain  in  the  kidneys, 
NEPHRELMI'NTICA  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  Ischuria, 

or  a  suppression  of  urine  from  worms. 
NE'PHRITE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  talc  kind. 
NEPI-IRI'TICA  Aqua  {Chem.)  a  spirituous  distillation  of 

nutmeg  and  hawthorn  flowers. 
NEPHRI'TICS  {Med.)  medicines  good  against  diseases  in 

the  kidneys. 

NEPHRI'TICUS  Lapis  {Min.)  a  sort  of  variegated  stone 
which  was  formerly  worn  as  an  amulet  against  pains  of  the 
kidneys,    Aldrov.  Mus.  Metal. 

NEPHRITIS  {Med.)  >t<Pf^Tti,  an  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys.   Hippocrat.  cle  Intern.  Affect. ;  Gal.  Exeges. 

Nephritis  is  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class 
Pyrexice,  Order  Phlegmatice, 

NEPHROLI'TICA  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  Ischuria,  or 
suppression  of  urine,  from  a  stone  in  the  kidney,  - 

NEPHROME'TR/E  {Anat.)  the  Psoce  muscles. 
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NEPHROPLETHO'RICA  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  Is- 
churia, or  suppression  of  urine  from  plethora. 

NEPPIROSPASTICA  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  Ischuria,  or 
suppression  of  urine  from  spasm. 

NEPHROTPHIOMBOI'DES  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  Is- 
churia, or  suppression  of  urine  from  grumous  blood. 

NEPHROPLE'GICA  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  Ischuria, 
from  the  paralytic  state  of  the  kidneys. 

NE'PHROS  {Med.)  the  kidney. 

NEPHRO'TOMY  {Surg.)  from  fs$;p«?,  the  kidneys,  and  Tou,y,, 
a  cutting  ;  cutting  or  opening  the  kidneys. 

NE'POTISM  {Ecc.)  from  nepos,  a  nephew;  a  term  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  extravagant  power  given  by  the 
popes  to  their  nephews  and  relations  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. 

NEPTUNA'LIA  {Ant.)  feasts  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  Neptune,  in  his  general  character  of  god  of  the 
sea,  by  v»'hich  they  were  diiitinguished  from  the  consualia. 
They  were  kept  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  August. 
Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.5,  c.  3  ;  Anson,  Eclog.  De  Feriis ; 
Gyrald.  Syntag.  Deor.  5,  p.  160;  Siccam.  in  Fast.  Calcnd. 
c.  13. 

NEPTU'NA  {Bot.)  the  Mimosa  nutans  of  Linnaeus. 

NE  Recipiatur  {Law)  a  caveat  against  the  receiving  and  set- 
ting dov.'n  a  cause  to  be  tried,  that  is,  where  the  cause  is 
not  entered  in  due  time. 

NE'REIS  {Ent.)  a  ger.us  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Mollusca. 

Generic  Character.    Body  long  and  slender  ;  peduncles  or 
Ject  numerous  ;  mouth  at  the  extremity  unguiculated ; 
feelers  above  the  mouth. 
Species.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  species  is  the  Nereis 
noctiluca,  which  illumines  the  sea  like  the  g!ow-v/orm, 
but  from  their  numbers  with  still  greater  splendour. 
NE'RGAL  {Myth.)   the  continual  fire  which  the  Persian 

Magi  kept  up  in  honour  of  the  sun. 
NERIO-AFFI'NIS  {Bot.)  the  Bignonia  of  Linnseus. 
NERFTA  (Co/7c/i.)  a  genus  of  animals^  of  the  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  a  Limax  ;  shell  univalve  and 
gibbous  ;  aperture  semiorbicular ;  pillar  lip  transversely- 
truncate. 

Species,  Animals  of  this  tribe  are  remarkable  for  a  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  painting  in  miniature  which  adorns 
their  shells. 

NE'RIUM  {Bot.)  WjfiM,  also  called  according  to  Dioscorides 
p'oJoJa-ipvi?,  or  (o^ohfd'fov,  a  plant  which  vi'as  reckoned  poison- 
ous to  animals,  but  alexipharmic  to  man.  Dioscor.  1.  4, 
c.  82;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  20. 

Nerium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  acute. —  Cou.  petal  one. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  sagittate. — Pist.  germ 
bifid  ;  style  cylindric  ;  stigma  truncate. — Per.  follicles 
two  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  as  the — Nerium 
oleander,  seu  Rhododendrum,  Common  Rosebay  or  Olean- 
der.—  Nerium  odorium,   seu  Oleander,  Sweet-scented 
Rosebay  or  Oleander. — Nerium  zelanicum,  sen  Apocynum. 
— Nerium  coronurium,  Jasminium,  seu  Nandi,  Broad- 
leaved  Rosebay,  &c. 
NERO'LI  oleum  {Chem.)  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers. 
NERTE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  superior. —  Cor.  petal 

one.  —  St  AM.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  oblong. —  Pist. 

germ  inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  berry 

globular ;  seeds  roundish. 
Species.    Tlie  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Nerteria 

depressa,  seu  Gomozia,  native  of  New  Granada. 
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NERVA'LIA  ossa  {Anat.)  the  bones  through  which  the^ 
nerves  pass.  _        _  ' 

NERVE  {Anat.)  viufov,  nervus;  a  name,  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion, for  the  medullary  prolongations  of  the  brain.  Nerves 
are  long  white  cords  that  serve  for  sensation,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished into  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  according  to 
their  origin  from  the  brain,  or  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
cerebral  nerves  are  the  olfactory,  optic,  niotores  oculo- 
rum,  pathetici  or  trochleatores,  trigemini  or  divisi,  abdu- 
cent, auditorj^  or  acoustic,  par  vagum  and  lingual;  the 
uses  of  which  are  comprehended  in  the  following  verses. 

Olfaciens,  cernens,  oculosqiie  mnveus,  patiensque 
Crusta7iS,  abducens,  audiensqiie,  vagansque  toquensque. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  pair,  being  divided  into  eight 
pair  of  cervical,  twelve  pair  of  dorsal,  five  pair  of  lumbar, 
and  five  of  sacral  nerves.  In  the  course  of  the  nerves  a 
number  of  knots  are  formed,  called  ganglions,  which  are 
commonly  of  an  oblong  shape,  a  grey  colour  inclining  to 
red,  and  "an  extremely  vascular  texture.  The  communica- 
tions which  the  nerves  have  with  each  other,  form  what  is 
called  a  plexus,  from  which  branches  are  sent  off  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  [vide  Anaiomij,  and  Plate  II.] 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Table  of  the  Nerves. 
1 .  Cerebral  Nerves. 

1st  pair.  Olfactory  Nerves,  otherwise  called  cariin- 

culce  mamiliares,  seu  Processus  ad  nares. 
2d  ditto.  Optic  Nerves,  Nervus  visions,  seu  visivtts, 

seu  prinnim  par  anliquorum. 
3d  ditto.  Motores  Ocidorum  secundum  ;  par  Fallopii 

et  Vcsalii ;  Ne)Js  commiins  des  yeux  of 

Winslow. 

4th  ditto.  Trocldeares,    seu  Minor   Propago  tertii 

Paris  Fallopii,  Pathetic  Nerves  of  Willis. 

5th  ditto,  Trigemini,  terlium  Par  Fallopii ;  Triju- 

meaux  of  Winslow.  This  pair  gives  off 
the  branches,  called  the  ophthalmic 
or  orbital,  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  nasal, 
superior  maxillary,  sphenopalatine,  pos- 
terior alveolar,  infra  orbital,  and  inferior 
maxillary  nerves. 

•^th  ditto.  Abduclores,  seu  Par  oculis  prospiciens  ;  oc- 

tnvum  Par  Casp.  Bauhini ;  Nerfs  oculo- 
musculaires,  on  moteurs  extremes  de 
Winslow. 

Vth  ditto  Auditory  l^ierves,  secundum  Par  Alexandri 

Benedicti; /e;it/«/H  Caroli  Stephani, 
tum  Vesalii ;  Poriio  mollis  of  the  mo- 
derns; Nervus  communicans  faciei,  seu 
Portio  dura  of  the  moderns  ;  le  petit 
si/mpatliique  of  Winslow. 

8th  ditto.  Glossopharijngeus,  seu  superior  fascicidus, 

of  the  eighth  pair  of  Willis,  le  rameau 
lingual  de  la  8""^  Paire  de  Winslow.  Par 
Vagum  Benedicti;  sexlum  bauhini ;  Ner- 
vus sextus  Galeni ;  le  moyen  Sympathique 
t/e  Winslow.  This  pair  gives  off  the  right 
and  left  recurrent  nerves,  the  cardiac, 
the  pulmonic,  oesophageal,  stomachic, 
hepatic,  splenic,  and  renal  plexus. 
Spinal  Accessory  Nerve,  septimum  par 
Fallop.,  &c. ;  par  linguale  medium,  &c. 

9th  ditto.  Lingual,  nervus  lingualis  medius. 

10th  ditto.  Suboccipital  Nerve,  first  Spinal  or  cervi- 

cal nerve  of  Haller. 


2,  Spinal  Nerves, 
a.  Cervical. 

1st  pair.  Occipital,  distributed  about  the  Occiput  of 

the  neck. 

2d  ditto.  Distributed  to  the  muscles,  <S:c.  of  the 

head  and  neck. 
3d  ditto.  Phrenic  Nerves  supply  the  integuments  of 

the  scapula,  &c. 
4th,  Sth,  6th, 7th,    Converge  so  as   to   form   the  brachial 
&  8th  ditto.    J     plexus,    and  give  off  the  branches, 

called  the  scaptdaris,  articidaris,  cuta- 

iicus,  muscularis,  tdnaris,  and  radialis. 

b.  Dorsal. 

1st— 7th  pair.    Distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back. 
8th,  9th,  10th,  ~)  Go  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  are 
1 1  th,  &  Pith.  J     called  costal. 

c.  Lumbar. 

]st,2d,3d,4th,  1       ,  .,    ^  ,    ,     .       ,  •         ,  , 
&  5th  pairs    j  J'-'^stributed  about  the  loms  and  muscles. 

2d,  3d,  &  5th  ,   c      .i  , 

ditto        i  ^"''''^     form  the  obturator  nerve. 

3d  &  4th  ditto.    Form  the  crural  nerve. 

d.  Sacral. 

1st,  2d,  3d,  &  ")  Form,  with  the  last  lumbar  nerve,  a  large 
4th  pairs.      /     plexus,  which  gives  off  the  ischiatic  or 
poplital  nerve  ;  the  peroneal  and  tibial, 
which  is  divided  into  the  ihternal  and 
external  plantar. 
NERVEA  spongiosa  (Anat.)  the  cavernous  part  of  the  penis. 
NERVI  intercostales  innominati  [Anat.)   the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves. 

NERVI'NES  {Med)  vide  Neurotics. 

NERVORUM  resolutio  {Med.)  a  species  of  paralysis, 

NERVOSUM  Os  {Anat.)  the  Occipital  bone. 

NERVO'SUS  {Bot.)  nerved;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  or  sti- 
pule, furnished  with  nerves. 

NERVOUS  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  what  lies  in,  or  appertains 
to,  the  nerves,  as  nervous  disorders,  Jiervoiis  fever. — Nervous 
Consumption,  vide  Atrophy,  &c. — Nervous  Head- Ache,  vide 
Cephalalgia. 

Nervous  Fluid  {Anat.)  a  fine  fluid  supposed  to  be  secreted 
in  the  medullary  particles  of  the  brain. 

NE'RVUS  {Bot.)  nerve,  a  long  tough  string  which  runs 
across  or  lengthways  in  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

NEST  {Nat.)  the  lodging  place  for  the  young  of  animals, 
particularly  birds. 

Nest  of  Chests  or  Coffers  [Mech.)  any  number  disposed  to- 
gether in  a  certain  order. 

NE'STIS  {Anat.)  the  jejunum. 

NE'STLING  (Ora.)  a  young  bird  newly  fledged  and  taken 
from  the  nest. 

NESTO'RIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics,  so  called  after 
their  ringleader  Nestorius,  who  held  that  there  were  two 
persons  in  Christ,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  only 
from  the  Father,  Socrat.  Hist.  Ecc.  1.  7,  c.  32  ;  Evagr. 
Eccles.  Hist.  1.  1,  c,  II;  St.  Cyril,  cont.  Nest.;  Baron. 
Annal.  Ann.  428. 

NET-WEI'GHT  {Com.)  or  Netto,  vide  Neat.— Net-Proceeds, 
the  amount  or  sum  which  goods  produce  after  every  deduc- 
tion is  made.  Net  is  applied  to  commodities  that  are  pure 
or  free  from  any  foreign  mixture,  as  net  tvine,  that  which 
is  not  adulterated,  net  coffee,  sugar,  &c. 

Net  {Mech.)  a  sort  of  open  work  formed  by  threads  inter- 
laced. 

Net  (Mason.)  or  reticidaied  work,  a  particular  kind  of  walls 
which  were  formerly  more  frequent  than  at  present. 
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E'TTINGS  (Mar.)  small  ropes  fastened  together  in  the 
form  of  a  net,  usually  laid  in  the  wastes  of  ships,  &c. 
NE'TTLE  (Bot.)  the  Urtica  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. — 
Dead-Nettie,  the  Lamium  album,  a  perennial. — Hemp- 
Nettle,  the  Galeopsis  ladanum,  an  annual. — Tree-Nettle, 
the  Celtis. 

NE'TTLE-RASH  {Med.)  vide  Urticaria. 
NEUDO'RFFIA  {Bot.)  the  Nolana  prostata  of  Linnaeus. 
NEU'DRA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  5  Decagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted — CoR.  pe- 
tals five. — An. filaments  ten  ;  anthers  roundish. —  Pist. 
germ  inferior  ;  stijles  ten  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsule 
depressed ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.    The  single  species,  the  Neudra  procumbens,  is  an 
annual. 
NEURI  {Anat.)  Nerves. 

NEUROCHONDROPDES  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  hard 
substance,  between  a  sinew  and  a  cartilage. 

NEURO'DES  {Med.)  nvfa^^q,  an  epithet  for  a  lingering  nerv- 
ous fever. 

NEURO'LOGY  (Anat.)  vivfcXoylx,  from  viZ^o",  a  nerve,  and 
^loyoc,  a  discourse  ;  a  description  of  the  nerves. 

NEURO'PTERA  {Ent.)  the  Fourth  Order  of  Insects,  com- 
prehending the  following  genera,  which  have  the  ivings  re- 
ticulate, tail  unarmed,  namely — Libellula,  the  Dragon-Fly. 

Ephemera,  the  Day-Fly.  —  Phri/ganea.  —  Hemerobius  

Myrmeleon,  the  Lion-Ant. — Panorpa. — Raphidia. 

NEURO'SES  {Med.)  nervous  disorders;  the  Second  Class 
of  diseases  in  Culien's  Nosology, 

NEURO'TICS  {Med.)  nvijaTmot,  remedies  against  nervous 
disorders. 

NEURO'TOMY  {Anat.)  nv(OToy.,U,  from  vsupo",  a  nerve,  and 
Tif/jiu,  to  cut;  a  section,  or  cutting  of  the  nerves. 

NEU'TER  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  nouns  which  denote  nei- 
ther sex ;  also  for  one  of  the  three  genders,  in  distinction 
from  the  masculine  and  feminine ;  and  for  those  verbs  which 
are  neither  active  nor  passive. 

NEU'TRAL  {Polit.)  an  epithet  for  any  power  which  remains 
in  amity  with  two  beUigerent  powers,  whence  neutral  ships, 
neutral  flags,  &c. 

Neutral  Salts  {Chem.)  such  salts  as  partake  of  the  nature 
both  of  an  acid  and  alcali,  being  composed  of  two  primi- 
tive saline  substances  combined  together. — Neutral  spirits, 
certain  spirits  so  called  by  Mr.  Boyle,  because  he  found 
them  very  different  in  quality  from  other  common 
spirits. 

NEUTRALIZA'TION  {Chem-r)  the  process  by  which  two 

bodies,  an  acid  and  alcali,  are  so  combined  as  to  disguise 

each  other's  properties. 
NEUTRO-Paxizve  Verbs  {Gram.)  verbs  neuter,  having  their 

preterperfect  tense  formed  of  a  passive  participle. 
NEW  ASSIGNMENT  {Laiv)  or  Novel  Assignment;  a  fresh 

assignment  of  the  case  made  by  the  plaintiff,  by  way  of 

rejoinder  to  the  evasive  pleas  of  the  defendant. 
NE'WEL  {Archit.)  the  upright  post,  or  compass,  round 

which  winding  stairs  turn. 
NEW  JERSEY  TEA  {Bot.)  the  Ccenanthus  amencanus. 
NEWT  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  lizard  tribe,  of  which  the 

principal  species  are  the  Lacerta  aquatica,  the  Water  Newt, 

and  LaceHa  palustris,  the  Warted  Newt. 
NEW  STYLE.  (C/;roK.)  vide  Chronology. 
NEXI  {Ant.)  free-born  Romans  who  for  debt  were  delivered 

bound  to  their  creditors,  and  obliged  to  serve  them  till 

they  could  discharge  their  debts.    Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1. 6, 

c.  3. 

NE'XUS  {Anat.)  a  complication  of  substances  in  one  part, 

as  the  membrane  which  involves  the  foetus. 
NHAMBI  Brasiliensibus  {Bot.)  an  acrimonious  plant  of 

Brazil.    Marcgrav.  Pis.;  Raii  Hist. 


NHANDIRO'BA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Feuillea. 
NHUA  {Bot.)  a  Brasilian  tree  of  the  plum  kind.  Raii 
Hist. 

NPAS  Haivlc  {Falcon.)  a  young  hawk  just  taken  out  of  the 
nest. 

NICA'NDRA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. —  St  AM.  filaments  ten;  ««/Aer.s  linear, — VifiT.  germ 
ovate;  style  short;  stigma  peltate. — Per.  berry  roundish  ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Nicandra  amara,  seu 
Potalia. 

NI'CCOLUM  {Min.)  Nickel,  a  metallic  substance,  the  real  ' 
properties  of  which  were  first  discovered  by  Cronstedt.  It 
is  mostly  found  in  a  metallic  state,  though  sometimes  in 
that  of  an  oxide.  Its  ores  have  a  coppery  red  colour,  the 
most  abundant  of  which  is  the  Sulphurct  of  Nickel,  or 
Kupfer  Nickel,  which  is  a  compound  of  nickel,  arsenic, 
sulphuret  of  iron,  and  sometimes  cobalt  and  copper.  It 
exists  in  combination  vv'ith  oxygen  and  a  little  carbonic 
acid,  in  what  is  called  Nickel  Ochre,  or  native  oxide  of 
Nickel,  and  also  contaminated  with  iron  in  the  mineral 
substance  called  martial  nickel.  The  specific  gravity  of 
Nickel  is  about  9-000. 

NICE'NE  Creed  {Ecc.)  a  particular  creed,  or  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  and 
since  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England. 

NICHE  {Archit.)  a  hollow  space  v.'hich  is  made  in  a  wall, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  any  figure  or  stature  therein. 

NI'CKEL  {Min.)  vk\e  Niccolun?. 

NI'CKING  {Man.)  an  operation  on  a  horse's  tail  to  make 
him  carry  it  well. 

NICODE'MITES  {Ecc)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  Switzerland,  so 
called  from  their  ringleader. 

NICOLA'ITES  {Ecc.)  HKcXatTui,  a  sect  of  heretics  called 
after  their  leader,  one  Nicholas,  who  held  a  community  of 
wives.  St.  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  IralL;  St.  Iren.  \.  I,  c  27,  &c.; 
Clem.  Alexcmd.  Strom.  1.  3  ;  Euseb.  Eccles,  Hist.  1.  3,  c.  '29 ; 
St.  Epiphan.  Hceres.  25;  Theodoret.  Hceres.  Fab.  1.  3  ;  Ba- 
ron. Annal.  Ann.  78. 

NI'CON  {Bot.)  Hellebore. 

NICO'TIANA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — St  am.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  capsule  sub- 
ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  a.^  the  Nicofiana  Taha- 
cum,  Petumana,  Hyoscyamus,  seu  Fornobonia,  Virginian 
Tobacco.  —  Nicotiana  ruUica,  Tabaccum,  seu  Priapeia, 
Common,  or  English  Tobacco,  &c. ;  but  the — Nicotiana 
fruticosa.  Shrubby  Tobacco,  is  a  perennial. 
NI'CTITANT  Membrane  {Anat.)  a  thin  membrane  which 
covers  the  eyes  of  birds  and  fishes,  sheltering  them  from 
excess  of  light  and  external  injuries,  but  sufficiently  trans- 
parent to  admit  of  their  seeing  distinctly  through  it. 
NI'DDUI  {Ant.)  a  smaller  kind  of  excommunication  among 
the    Hebrews,    which    commonly  continued    about  a 
month. 

NIDE  {Falcon.)  a  term  applied  in  falconry  to  a  flock  of 
pheasants. 

NI'DERLING  {Archceol.)  a  base  person. 

NI'DOR  {Nat.)  the  smell  of  burnt  animal  substances. 

NI'DUS  {Bot.)  the  Ophyris  nidus  avis  of  Linnaeus.  • 

NI'ENT  Comprise  {Latu)  an  exception  taken  to  a  petition 
as  unjust,  because  the  thing  desired  is  not  contained  in 
that  act  or  deed  whereupon  the  petition  is  grounded. — 
Nient  dedire  is  the  S3.rnG  cis  to  let  judgment  go  by  default, 
i.  e,  by  not  denying  or  opposing  it. 
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NIGE'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jjerianiJi  none. —  Con.  petals 
five.  —  St  AM.  Jllamenis  many;  anthers  blunt. —  Pist. 
germs  several,  ending  in  styles ;  stigmas  adnata. — Per. 
capsules  many ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Nigella  cla- 
mascerms,  seu  Canthium  Common- Fennel -Flower. — 
Nigella  saliva,  Small-Fennel-Flower. — Nigella  arvensis, 
Field-Fennel-Flower.  —  Nigella  hispnnica,  Spanish-Fen- 
nel-Flower. Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Banli.  Hi4.  ;  Banh.  Pin.  ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thtat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
NI'GER  Liber  (Polit.)  the  Black  Book,  or  Register  in  the 

Exchequer. 
NIGHT  (Ant.)  vide  Nox. 

Night  (Astrou.)  that  time  during  which  the  sun  is  below  the 
horizon,  which,  near  the  Poles,  lasts  several  months. 

Night  (Chetn.)  is  expressed  by  this  character  among 
chemical  writers. 

Night  (Law)  the  period  of  darkness  when  the  countenance 
of  a  man  cannot  be  discerned. — Night  JValkers,  those  who 
stroll  about  by  night  instead  of  the  day,  who  are  com- 
monly thieves. 

NPG FIT-MARE  (Med.)  incubus,  a  heavy  pressing  sensa- 
tion on  the  breast,  with  which  nervous  persons  are  troubled 
in  the  night  season. 

NIGHT-RAIL  (Cus.)  a  short  linen  cloak  worn  by  women 
in  their  chambers. 

NI'GHT-SHADE  (Bot.)  the  So/ftw;;/??,  a  perennial.— Deadly- 
Night-Shade,  Atropa  belladonna,  a  plant  bearing  a  bell- 
shaped  corolla ;  from  the  leaves  of  which  painters  ex- 
tract a  fine  green ;  physicians  also  apply  the  leaves  to  discuss 
scirrhous  tumours. — Enchanters-Night-Shade,  the  Circcea 
lutetiana.  —  Malabar-Night-Shade,  the  Basella  rubra,  a 
perennial. 

NI'GHT-RAVEN  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  owl. 

NI'GHTINGALE  (Orn.)  a  well-known  bird,  the  Motacilla 
luscinia  of  Linnccus,  which  sings  during  the  night,  breeds 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  lays  three  or  four  greenish- 
brown  eggs,  visits  England  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
leaves  it  in  autumn. 

NIGRI'NA  (Bot.)  the  Chloranthus  of  Linna;us. 

NIGRI'TIES  (Med.)  a  blackness  of  the  bones. 

NI'GRUM  Pigmentum  (Med.)  vide  Choroides. 

NI'GUS  (Ent.)  worms  which  bury  themselves  under  the  toes 
of  the  Indians,  and  are  destroyed  by  the  oil  from  the 
cashew-nut. 

NI'HIL  Album  (Cliem.)  another  name  for  what  is  now  called 
thef.oxvers,  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

Nihil  capiat  per  Breve,  or  per  Billam  (Laixi)  a  form  which 
is  used  when  judgment  is  given  against  the  plaintiff"  so  as 
to  bar  his  action,  or  overthrow  his  writ.  Co.  Litt.  363. — 
Nihil,  or  Nd  Debet,  a  common  plea  to  an  action  of  debt 
when  the  money  is  paid. — Nihil  dicit,  a  failing  to  put  in 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  plea  by  the  day  assigned. — Nihil, 
or  Nil  habuit  in  Tenementis,  a  plea  to  be  made  in  an  action 
of  debt  only  brought  by  a  lessor  against  a  lessee  for  years, 
or  at  will,  without  deed. 

NIHILORUM  Clericus  (Law)  the  Clerk  of  the  Nichils,  an 
officer  in  the  Exchequer  who  makes  a  roll  of  the  sums 
which  are  nichilled  by  the  sheriff". 

NIHILS  (Lrtti')  or  Nichils,  the  term  which  the  sheriff",  when 
he  is  apposed,  applies  to  those  issues  that  are  nothing 
worth,  and  illeviable,  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  parties 
from  whom  they  are  due.    Stat.  5  Rick.  2,  c.  13. 

NIIR  NO'TSJIL  (Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Malabar,  the  leaves  of 
which  when  eaten  are  said  to  cure  the  Lues  venerea. — Niir 
Pongelion,  a  Malabar  tree  which  resembles  the  pear-tree. 
Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

NIL  (Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  nil  of  LinnsEus. 


Nil  (Law)  vide  Nihil. 

NILA'MMON  (Med.)  a  collyrium  describ'ed  by  Aetlus. 
Tetrab.  1,  serm.  3,  c.  105. 

NILFACUM  (Nat.)  an  epithet  for  the  best  honey. 

NILICA  MA'RAM  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  Indian  plum. 

NILL  (Mech.)  the  sparkles  or  ashes  that  come  off"  brass 
tried  in  a  furnace. 

NILUS  (A^  umis.)  the  river  Nile  was  repre- 
sented on  medals,  as  in  the  annexed  cut, 
under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  holding  a 
cornucopia,  with  a  crocodile  and  an  hip- 
popotamus near  him  to  denote  the  fertility 
of  Egypt,  and  the  abundance  of  those  ani- 
mals there. 

NIMBO  ACO'STA  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  Ceylon,  resembling  an 
ash.    Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

NIMBUS  (Paint  )  the  circle  of  luminous  rays  which  is  re- 
presented round  the  heads  of  the  emperors  and  gods  on 
medals,  answering  to  the  Glory  painted  round  the  "head  of 
our  Saviour,  or  a  saint. 

NIN-ANGA'NI  (Bot.)  the  Gomphrena  hispida  of  LinnEeus. 

NI'NSI  (Bot.)  the  Panax  of  Linnajus. 

NI'NZIN  (Bot.)  the  Slum  ninsi  of  Linnaeus. 

NIO'TA  NIOTEM-VALLI  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ceropcgia. 

Ni'PA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2.5  Appendix,  Pulmce. 
Generic   Character.    Cal.  spathes  oblong.  —  Cor.  petals 
six.  —  Stam. filament  one;  anthers  oh\ong. — Pist.  germ 
angular;  sti/le  and  stigma  none. — Per.  drupes  many. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Nipa  fruticans. 

NI'PPER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  in  rope-making  for 
enlarging  or  contracting  the  yarn  when  it  is  tarred. 

NI'PPERS  (Surg.)  an  instrument  used  in  dismembering,  &c. 

Nippers  (Mar.)  small  ropes  to  hold  the  cable  from  the 
capstan,  when  the  cable  is  so  slimy  that  it  can  not  be 
straitened  with  the  bare  hand. 

NI'PPLE  (Anat.)  the  projecting  part  in  the  breasts  of  men 
and  women,  which  is  much  larger  in  the  latter,  and  is 
furnished  with  excretory  ducts. 

Nipple  (Laxv)  a  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 

NT'PPLE-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Lapsana  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 

NIRU'RI  (Bot.)  the  Pht/lanthes  niruri  of  Linnaeus. 

NISI  Prius  (Lai^)  a  commission  directed  to  the  judges  and 
clerk  of  the  Assize,  so  called  from  a  writ  of  distringas, 
whereby  the  sheriff"  is  commanded  to  distrain  the  impanelled 
jury  to  appear  at  Westminster  before  the  justices  at  a 
certain  day  in  the  following  term  to  try  some  cause ;  Nisi 
prius  justiciarii  ad  assisas  capiendas  venerint,  i.  e.  unless, 
before  the  day  fixed,  the  judges  of  assize  come  into  the 
county  in  question.  As  in  all  such  cases,  the  judges  go 
their  circuits  before  the  day  appointed,  the  causes  are 
tried  in  the  counties  where  the  parties  live,  and  are,  on 
that  account,  called  Nisi  Prius.  2  List.  4'24-. 

NISLEE'  (Her.)  the  same  as  cerclee,  an  epithet  for  a 
cross. 

NISSO'LIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4  Dccandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cas..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  papi- 
lionaceous.— Stam.  Jilaments  ten  ;  a)ithers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  stijle  awl-shaped  ;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  oblong  ;  seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  Nissolia  arborea  et 
Jruticosa . 

Nissolia  is  also  the  Lathyrus  nissolia  of  Linnaeus. 
NITI-TADI-VA'LLI  (Bot.)  the.  Mimosa  7iatans  o?'Lmnd^ns. 
NITRA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodecandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — Stam.  Jilaments  fifteen  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  ending  in  a  style;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
drupe  one-celled ;  seed  one. 
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Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Nitraria 
schoberi,  Osyris,  seu  Cassia,  Thick-leaved  Nitraria. 
NI'TRATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric 
acid  and  different  bases ;  as  the  nitrate  of  potash,  soda, 
silver,  &c. 

NI'TRE  {Chein.)  a  perfectly  neutral  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  nitric  acid  with  tlie  vegetable  alkali,  thence  called 
Salt-peire,  or  Nitrate  of  Potash.  It  derives  its  name  from 
tlie  Greek  virpcv,  and  the  Lutin  nitrum,  which  is,  however, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  different  substance. 

NI'TKIC  Acid  {Chem.)  a  heavy  liquid  of  a  yellow  colour, 
commonly  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitre  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  nitric  acid  is  to 
that  of  water  as  1-500  to  1-000. 

NITRITE  {Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
nitrous  acid  with  any  base,  as  the  nitrite  of  potash,  &c. 

Nl'TROGEN  (Chem.)  another  name  for  azote,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  a  component  part  of  the  nitric  acid.  This  is  a 
simple  body  which  is  not  perceptible  by  the  senses,  and, 
though  very  abundant,  is  not  to  be  procured  in  a  separate 
state.  Its  existence  is  nevertheless  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving its  passage  from  one  combination  to  another,  and 
tracing  the  laws  of  chemical  attraction  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  radical  principle  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
forms  a  part  of  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  substances. 
Its  most  remarkable  combination  is  that  which  it  enters 
into  with  light  and  caloric,  so  as  to  form  the  compound 
well  known  by  the  name  of  nitrogen  gas,  or  azotic  gas. 
[vide  Cliernistry'] 

NITRO-MURIATIC  Acid  {Chem.)  a  compound  acid  formed 
by  uniting  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

NI'TROUS  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  which  has  less  of  oxygen 
than  the  nitric  acid  has. — Nitrous  gas,  an  aeriform  fluid 
consisting  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  combined  with  caloric. 

NI'TRUM  {Chem.)  in  Hebrew  inJ,  in  Greek  v'tT^ov ;  a  sub- 
stance spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  neutral  salt  now  called  nitre  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  alkaline  salt,  otherwise  called  fixed  nitre, 
now  the  carbonate  of  potash.  It  abounded  in  Egypt,  and 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  lake  called  Natron. 

NO  Near  !  {Mar.)  or  No  Nearer!  an  order  to  the  helmsman 
to  steer  the  ship  no  higher  to  the  direction  of  the  wind 
than  the  sails  will  operate  to  advance  the  ship  in  her 
course. 

NOAH'S- A'RK  {Con.)  the  ^?-c«  iVo<^  of  Linnseus,  a  species 
of  the  Arkshell. 

NO'BILES  {Ant.)  the  nobles  among  the  Romans  were  those 
who  had  the  Jus  Imaginum,  or  the  right  of  using  the  pic- 
tures or  statues  of  their  ancestors,  a  right  which  was  allowed 
only  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  borne  some  Curule 
office.  The  nobiles  were  otherwise  called  Patricii,  because 
originally  none  could  hold  any  Curule  office  who  was  not 
of  the  Patrician  order.  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  novi  homines,  who  had  only  their  own  pictures ; 
and  the  ignobiles,  who  had  none  at  all.  Sigon.  de  Antiq. 
Jur.  l.  2,  c.  20;  Panvin.  de  Norn.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Thes. 
Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  ii.  &c. 

NOBILIS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  valve  of  the  heart,  which 
is,  by  way  of  eminence,  thus  distinguished. 

NO'BLE  {Numis.)  a  gold  coin  value  6s.  Sd.  which  was  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  stamped  with  the  impres- 
sion of  a  ship  that  is  supposed  to  have 
been  commemorative  of  a  naval  victory 
obtained  by  Edward  over  the  French  at 
Sluys  in  ISW.  The  obverse  of  this  coin 
bears,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  the 
elfigy  of  the  king  armed  and  crowned 
standing  in  a  ship  which  has  a  streamer 
at  the  mast-head  with  St.  George's  Cross, 
a  naked  sword  in  his  right-hand,  and  in  his  left  a  shield 


bearing  the  arms  of  France  [seme  de  tys],  quartered  with 
those  of  England.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  side  are 
lions  passant  guardant  towards  the  left,  and  Fleurs-de-Lys 
alternately.  Under  these  are  two  tiers  of  ports,  the  lower 
of  which  has  four  projecting  spikes  placed  alternately  with 
the  ports.  The  inscription  EDWARD  DEI.GRA.  ANGZ. 
FRANC.  D.  HYB. — The  reverse  bears,  in  a  double 
tressure  of  eight  arches  with  trefoils  in  the  outward  angles, 
a  cross  fleury  voided.  Over  each  limb  of  the  cross  a 
Fleur-de-Lis.  In  the  quarters,  the  lion  of  England  under 
a  crown.  In  the  centre,  a  rose  of  four  leaves  pointed 
with  as  many  trefoils  saltlrewise,  including  the  letter  E. 
(Edward).  The  inscription  IHC.  AUTEM.  TRAN- 
SIENS.  P.  MEDIUM.  IBA.  Iba  is  put  for  ibat,  the  T 
having  been  omitted,  as  is  supposed,  by  mistake.  \\\Ae 
Coinage'] 

NOCTA'MBULO  {Med.)  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 
NOCTA'NTER  {Law)  i.  e.  by  night,  or  in  the  night  time; 

a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  make  inquisition  relative  to 

any  ditch  or  fence  that  is  thrown  up  in  the  night  time. 

Stat.  IVestm.  2 ;  13        1,  St.  1,  c.  46 ;  2  Inst.  476. 
NO'CTES  (Lntv)  et  Nnctem  de  Firma,   an  expression  in 

Domesday  book  implying  meat  and  drink  for  any  given 

number  of  nights.  • 
NOCTI'LUCA  {Chem.)  a  species  of  phosphorus,  so  called 

because  it  shines  in  the  night. 
NOCTUA'NUM  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Phalcena, 

comprehending,  according  to  Fabriclus,  those  insects  of 

this  tribe,  which  have  their  wings  expanded,  or  flat,  and 

incumbent. 

NOCTISU'RGIUM  {Med)  walking  In  one's  sleep. 

NOCTURLA'BIUM  {Astron.)  vide  Nocturnal. 

NOCTU'RNAL  {Asirol.)  an  epithet  for  planets  and  signs 
in  which  passive  qualities  excel,  as  moisture  and  dryness. 

Nocturnal  Arc  {Astron.)  the  arc  of  a  circle  described  by 
the  sun,  or  a  star  in  the  night. — Nocturnal,  or  Noctnrlabium, 
an  instrument  chiefly  used  at  sea  to  take  the  altitude,  or 
depression  of  the  pole-star,  and  some  other  stars  about  the 
pole. 

Nocturnal  Emissions  {Med.)  gonorrhea  dormierdium. 
NODA'TED  Hyperbola  {Math)  an  hyperbola,  so  called  by 

Newton,  which,  by  turning  round,  decussates  or  crosses 

itself. 

NO'DDY  (Orn.)  a  sea-fowl  of  the  tern  kind,  the  Sterna 
stolida  of  Linnaeus. 

NODE  {Dial.)  a  point  or  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by 
the  shadow  or  light  of  which  is  shown,  either  the  hour  of 
the  day  in  dials  without  furniture,  or  the  parallels  of  the 
sun's  declination  and  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  &c. 

Node  (Surg.)  nodus,  a  hard  circumscribed  tumour  rising 
out  of  a  bone,  and  caused  by  a  swelling  of  the  periosteum. 
They  appear  on  every  part  of  the  bod\",  but  particularly  on 
such  parts  as  are  thinly  covered  with  muscles ;  as  the  Os 
Frontis,  the  fore-part  of  the  Tibia,  Sic. 

NODES  {Astron.)  Nodi,  <ruvoi<r/jiji>i ;  two  points  where  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the  Ecliptic,  which  are  north- 
ern and  southern, — The  NortJiern,  or  Ascending  Node, 
called  by  Ptolemy  c-uv^io-f^oi  a.va./3t/ia(^av,  the  Dragon's 
Head,  in  respect  to  the  moon,  is  that  where  the  planet 
ascends  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ecliptic, 
marked  thus  £3.  —  The  Southern  or  Descending  Node, 
{Tuv^itTf/jO';  Kc<,Tu/3i/3a^nv,  the  Dragon's  Tail, 
marked  thus  fS ,  is  the  opposite  point  where 
the  planet  descends  from  the  North  to  the 
South  side:  thus,  suppose  AEBD  to  repre- 
sent the  moon's  orbit,  A  C  B  F  the  Ecliptic ; 
then  A  is  the  Southern,  and  B  the  Northern 
Node. — The  Line  of  the  Nodes  is  a  line  drawn 
from  one  node  to  the  other,  as  the  line  A  B.  PtoL  Ahnag. 
1.  5,  c.  12;  Regiomant.  in  Ejnst.  Almag.  1.  5,  prop.  14; 
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Copern,  1.  4,  c.  15  ;  Keil,  ad  Ver.  Astron.  Led.  9;  Ricciol. 
Almas;,  nov. !.  4,  c.  12. 
NO'DUS  Gordii  {Ant.)  the  Gordian  Knot,  a  particularly 
intricate  knot  with  which  Gordius,  a  Phrygian  peasant, 
who  was  raised  to  t!ie  throne,  fastened  his  implements  of 
liusbandry  together,  and  hung  them  up  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  The  empire  of  the  world  was  accordingly  pro- 
mised by  the  oracles  to  him  who  should  untie  it,  which 
Alexander  not  being  able  to  effect,  cut  it  with  his  sword, 
and  thus  animated  his  followers  witii  fresh  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. 

NOEL  A  Tali  {Bot.)  the  Antidesma  alsxitiiria  of  Linnasus. 
NOEL-VA'LLI  {Bot.)  the  Dalhergia  lanceolargia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

NO'EM  (Bnt  )  the  Cynosurus  coracamts  of  Linnasus. 
NOE'TIANS  {Ecc.)  a  branch  of  the  Sabellians,  who  took 

their  name  from  one  Noetus  of  Smyrna,  an  heresiarch,  in 

the  third  century. 
NOG  {Mar.)  a  tree-nail  driven  through  the  heel  of  each 

shore  that  supports  the  ship  on  tlie  slips. 
NO'GGING  {Mar.)  the  act  of  securing  the  heels  of  the 

shores  with  tree-nails. 
NOLA'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  1  Monotrynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jilameids  five ;  anthers  sagittate. — Pist. 
germs  five  ;  style  straight ;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  none  ; 
seeds  five. 

Species.    The  single  species,  the — Nolana  prostata,  Aropa 
IValkeria,  seu  Neudorffia,  is  an  annual. 
NOLE'NGU  [Bot.)  the  Impatiens  nolengii  of  Linnaeus. 
NO'LI  me  tangcre  {Med.)  a  sort  of  corrosive  ulcer,  so  called 

because  it  is  exasperated  by  medicines. 
Noli  me  tangere  {Bot.)  the  Impatiens  noli  me  tangere  of 

Linnaeus. 

NO'LLE  Prosequi  {Laxv)  an  acknowledgement  or  agreement 
by  the  plaintiff  that  he  will  not  farther  prosecute  his  suit. 

NOMA'DA  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Apis,  compre- 
hending, according  to  Fabricius,  those  insects  which  have 
the  tongue  three-cleft,  hind-feelers  tongue-shaped. 

NO'M^E  {Med.)  voj/jxl,  from  itps.',  to  eat  away;  corrosive 
ulcers,  that,  by  creeping  on,  consumes  any  part  of  the 
body. 

I*i0' -Man'' s- Land  {Mar.)  a  space  in  mid-ships,  between  the 
after  part  of  the  belfry  and  the  fore  part  of  a  ship's  boat 
when  she  is  stowed  upon  the  booms,  as  in  a  deep-waisted 
vessel. 

NOMA'RCHES  {Polit.)  voiMupKyic,  a  name  given  to  one  who 
had  the  pre-eminence  in  administering  the  laws  of  Egypt. 

NO'MBLES  {Sport.)  the  entrails  of  a  stag  or  deer. 

NO'MBRIL  {Her.)  or  Navel  Point  m  the  escutcheon  marked 
F.    [vide  Heraldry'] 

NO'ME  [Med.)  vide  Nomce. 

Nome  {Algeb.)  any  quantity  with  a  sign  set  before  it,  by 
which  it  is  usuall}^  joined  with  some  other  quantity. 

NO'MEN  {Ant.)  from  nosco,  to  know:  the  name  by  which 
any  person  or  thing  was  known.  Among  the  Romans  the 
Nomen  proprium  consisted  of  three,  sometimes  four,  parts  ; 
namely,  the  Prccnomen,  the  Nomen,  the  Cognomen,  and 
the  Agnomen.  The  Prcenomen  was  so  called  because  it 
stood  before  the  Nomen,  as  Lucius  Quintus. — The  Nomen 
was  the  gentile,  family,  or  sur-name,  as  Claudius. — The 
Cognomen,  so  called  because  it  was  added  to  the  Nomen, 
served  to  distinguish  families,  as  Torquatus,  Gracchus,  &c. 
— The  Agnomen,  so  called  because  it  was  affixed  inci- 
dentally to  the  Cognomen,  was  a  title  annexed  upon  par- 
ticular occasion ;  thus  in  the  case  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africaiius,  P.  or  Publius  is  the  Prcenomen,  Cornelius  the 
Nomen,  Scipio  the  Cognomen,  and  Africanus  the  Agno- 
men, which  was  affixed  because  he  destroyed  Carthage 


and  conquered  Africa.  Cic.  de  Invent.  1.  l,c.  24;  Varr. 
de  Ling.  Lat.  1,  8,  c.  38 ;  Dionys.  ].  ?, ;  Phit.  in  Coriolan. 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  p.  52;  Isidor.  brig.  1.  1,  c.  6;  Sigon.  de 
Ant.  Jur. 

NOMENCLA'TOR  {Ayxt)  a  person  generally  a  slave  among 
the  Romans,  who  attended  such  as  stood  candidates  for 
offices.  His  business  was  to  whisper  in  their  ear  the  names 
of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that  they  might  solicit  their 
interest  by  name,  which  was  reckoned  a  great  piece  of 
civility. 

Horat.  1.  1,  epist.  6. 

Mercemur  servum,  qui  dictet  nomina,  Levum 
Qui  fudicet  latus,  et  cogat  transpondera  deiirum 
Forrigere. 

Nomenclators  were  also  employed  at  feasts  to  call  over  the 
names  of  the  guests,  and  assign  them  their  places.  Besides 
which  there  were  Nomenclatores  censorii,  as  alluded  to  in 
ancient  inscriptions,  as  L.  VOLLUSIO  URBANO 
NOMENCLATORI  CENSORIO.  Their  office  was  to 
call  over  the  names  of  those  who  offered  themselves  to  the 
censor;  also  Nomenclatores  'riiensarum,  who  attended  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  at  the  games,  and  arranged  the 
charioteers.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  4,  ep.  1  ;  Cic.  pro  Mur.  c.  36; 
Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  1,  c.  3;  Suet,  in  August,  c.  19  ;  Sigon. 
de  Antiq.  Jur.  1.  2,  c.  30;  Panciroll.  Notit.  Dignit.  Imp. 
Occid.  c.  3. 

NOMINA'LIA  {Ant.)  festivals,  or  sacred  ceremonies  ob- 
served on  the  naming  of  children  among  the  Romans. 
NOMINA'TION  (Laiv)  a  power  which  a  man  has  to  ap- 
point a  clerk  to  a  patron  of  a  benefice,  by  him  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  ordinary. 
NO'MINATIVE  Case  {Gratn.)  nominativus,  from  nomino, 
to  name ;  the  first  case  of  a  noun  in  grammar,  because  it 
is  the  name  itself,  or  that  by  which  things  are  named. 
NOMINE  PoencB  {Latv)  a  penalty  incurred  for  not  paying 
rent,  &c.  at  the  day  appointed  by  the  lease  or  agreement 
for  the  payment  thereof. 
NOMOPHY'LACE)S  (Ant.)  ycfjuotpuXccim,  i.  e.  keepers  of  the 
laws,  Athenian  magistrates,  somewhat  similar  to  our  she- 
riffs, whose  office  it  was  to  see  the  laws  put  in  force  on 
malefactors,  &c.    There  were  also  officers  of  this  name 
belonging  to  the  Olympic  Games,  who  were  appointed  to 
instruct  those  who  had  to  contend.   Poll.  1.  8,  segm.  102  ; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  in  A  earn. 
NOMOTHETiE  [Ant.)  vou^dhd,,  Athenian  magistrates,  a 
thousand  in  number,  who  were  commonly  chosen  by  lot 
out  of  such  as  had  been  judges  in  the  court  Heliasa;  their 
office  was  to  inspect  the  laws,  and  to  cause  such  as  were 
found  useless  or  inefficient  to  be  repealed  by  an  act  of  the 
people.    Poll.  Onom.  \,  8,  segm.  101  ;  TJlpian.  Demosth. 
in  Ulynth.  31  ;  Sign,  de  Rep.  Atken.  1.  2,  c.  4. 
NONPAREIL  {Print.)  i.  e.  matchless  ;  the  type  in  size  next 

below  minion,  [vide  Printing'] 
NON  LIQUET  {Ant.)  or  abbreviated,  N.  L.  signifying  it 
does  not  appear  plain  ;  a  form  of  expression  used  by  the 
Roman  judges,  where  the  matter  did  not  appear  clear,  and 
required  a  farther  hearing. 
NON-ABI'LITY  [Latv)  an  exception  taken  against  the 
plaintiff  in  a  cause  upon  some  just  ground  why  he  cannot 
commence  any  suit  in  law  ;  as  prcemimire,  outlawry,  ex- 
communication, &c. — Non-age,  in  a  general  sense  all  the 
time  of  a  person's  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  :  and 
in  a  special  sense  where  one  is  under  fourteen,  as  to  mar- 
riage, &c. — Non-appearance,  a  default  of  appearance  in  a 
court  of  judicature. — Non-assumpsit,  the  general  issue  of 
an  action  on  an  Assumpsit,  whereby  a  man  denies  that  he 
made  any  promise. — Non-claim,  an  omission  or  neglect  of 
one  that  does  not  claim  within  the  time  limited  by  law. — 
Non  compos  mentis,  one  not  of  sound  mind,  memory,  and 


NON 


NOR 


understanding.  —  Non-conformists,  persons  not  conform- ; 
ing  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England  j 
as  by  law  established. — Non-damnijicatus,  a  plea  to  an  | 
action  of  debt,  upon  bond,  with  condition  to  save  the  i 
plaintiff  harmless. — Non  decimando,  or  non  de  decimando, ! 
a  writ  to  be  discharged  of  all  tithes,  &c. — Non  dhtringendo,  ' 
a  writ  not  to  distrain ;  containing  in  it  divers  particulars 
according  to  divers  cases. — Non  est  factum,  an  answer  to  | 
a  declaration,  whereby  a  man  denieth  that  to  be  his  deed  j 
whereupon  he  is  impleaded. — Non  est  inventus,  the  sheriff's  j 
return  to  a  writ  when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  i 
his  bailiwick. — Non  est  prosecutiis.    [vide  Nonsuit^ — Non  ! 
implacitando  aliquem  de  libera  tenemento  sine  hrevi,  a  writ ; 
to  forbid  bailiffs,  &c.  from  distraining  any  man  without  the 
King's  writ,   touching  his  freehold.    Reg.  Orig.  171. — 
Non  intromitlendo,  quando  hreve  Prcecipe  in  Capite  siibdole 
impetratiir,  a  writ  directed  to  the  justices  of  the  bench, 
commanding  them  not  to  give  one  who  had  deceitfully 
obtained  the  writ  called  Prcecipe  in  Capite,  the  beneht 
thereof.    Reg-  Orig.  4. — Non-jurors,  persons  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  &c.,  for  v/hich 
they  are  liable  to  certain  penalties. — Non  mercizando  vic- 
iualia,  an  ancient  writ  to  justices  of  assize,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  officers  of  such  a  town  do  sell  victuals  in  gross,  or 
by  retail,  during  their  office.    Reg.  Orig.  IS^. — Non  tno- 
ledando,  a  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  is  molested  contrary 
to  the  King's  protection  granted  to  him.    Reg-  Orig.  184. 
— Non  obstante,  i.  e.  notwithstanding,  a  clause  often  used 
in  statutes  and  letters  patent. — Non  omittas,  a  writ  lying 
where  the  sheriff  deiivereth  a  former  writ  to  a  bailiff  of  a 
franchise,  in  which  the  party  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served 
dwelleth,  and  the  bailiff  neglecteth  to  serve  it.    F.  N.  B. 
68.  74  :  2  Inst.  453. — Non-plevin,  when  land  is  not  I'eple- 
vied  in  due  time ;  for  which  none  should  lose  his  land  by 
statute  9  Ed.  3,  c.  2.  Hengham  Magna  CJiarta,  c.  8. — 
Non  ponendis  in  Assisis  et  Juratis,  a  writ  granted  in  divers 
cases  to  men  for  the  freeing  them  from  assizes  and  juries. 
F.  N.  B.  165.  2  Inst.  127.  247.— Aow  procedendo  ad  Assi- 
sam  Rege  inconsullo,  a  writ  to  stop  the  trial  of  a  cause 
appertaining  to  one  who  is  in  the  King's  service,  until  the 
Kmg's  pleasure  be  further  known.    lieg.  Orig.  220. — Non 
prosequitur,    [vide   Nonsuit^ — Non  residentia  de  clericis 
regis,  a  writ  directed  to  the  ordinary,  charging  him  not  to 
molest  a  clerk  employed  in  the  King's  service,  for  his  non- 
residence.— -A'^o?*  sance  memorise,  i.  e.  not  of  sound  memory, 
an  exception  taken  to  an  act  declared  b)'  the  plaintiff  to 
be  done  by  another,  implying  that  the  party  who  did  that 
act  was  not  of  right  mind — Non  solvendo  Pecuniam  ad 
quam  clericus  mulctatur  pro  non-resideniia,  a  vvrit  prohibit- 
ing an  ordinary  to  take  a  pecuniary  mulct  imposed  on  a 
clerk  of  the  King's  for  non-residence.    Reg.  of  Writs.  59. 
— Non  sum  informatusi  a  formal  answer  made  by  an 
attorney  when  he  is  not  instructed  to  say  any  thii;g  ma- 
terial in  defence  of  his  client. 

NO'NiE  (Ant.)  the  Nones  of  every  month,  i.  e.  the  seventh 
day  of  March,  May,  July,  October,  and  the  fifth  of  every 
other  month,  [vide  Kalendarium^  il^ey  were  so  called 
from  nonus,  the  ninth,  because  nine  days  were  always 
reckoned  from  them  to  the  Ides.  Varro.  de  Bat.  Bing. 
1.  5,  c.  4  ;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  5,  c.  S3  ;  Viola  de  vet.  ac  nov.  Rom. 
Temp,  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  8,  p.  187. — 
Nonce  CaprotincB,  a  festival  so  called  because  on  that  day 
the  women  sacrificed  a  goat  to  Juno.  Varro  de  Lat.Bing. 
1.  5,  c.  3;  Plut.  Parall.;  Arnob.  1.  3;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  1,  c.  2; 
Auso7i.  Eclog.  17  ;  Gijruld  Syrdag.  Deor.  1.  3,  p.  124. 

NO'NAGE  (Baiv)  vide  Non. 

NONAGESIMAL  Degree  (Astron.)  the  90th  degree;  or 

the  highest  point  in  the  Ecliptic. 
NO'NAGON  {Math.)  a  figure  having  nine  sides  and  angles. 
MO'N  Clai?n  (Baxv)  vide  Non. 


Non  Compos  Mentis  (Batv)    vide  Non. 
NONCONFORMISTS  (Batv)    vide  Non. 
Non  Distringendo  (Law)    vide  Non. 
NO  Nearer  (Mar.)    vide  No. 
Non  est  Inventus,  Sfc.  (Laiv)    vide  Non, 
NONES  (Ant.)    vide  Nome. 

NONE-SO-PRETTY  (Bot.)  the  Saxifraga  of  Linnaeus. 
NoN  est,  ^'c.  (Latv)    vide  Non. 

NONE  Such  (Bot.)  the  Li/chnis  chalcccdo  of  Linnaeus. 
Non  Feasance  (Law)  an  offence  of  omission  in  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

NON-IMPLACITA'NDO,  &c.  (Law)  vide  Non. 
NONJU'RORS  (Law)    vide  Non. 
Non  Mercigando,  S)-c.  (Laiv)    vide  Non. 
Non  Molestando  (Latv)   vide  Non. 

NON-NA'TURALS  (Med.)  things  that  do  not  enter  into 
the  nature  of  diseases,  though  they  are  the  causes  of  them. 
Non  Obstante  (Laiv)    vide  Non. 
Non  Omittas  (Law)   vide  A'on, 
Non  Plevin  (Laiv)  vide  Nun. 
Non  Ponendis  (Law)  vide  Non. 
Non  Procedendo  (Laiv)  vide  Non. 

NoN-Pro5.  (Law)  an  abbreviation  for  non  prosequitur,  or  a 
nonsuit :  whence  if  a  non  prosequitur  be  entered  the  plain- 
tiff is  said  to  be  non  pressed,  or  nonsuited. 

l>}oTS!- Residence  (Ecc.)  a  term  applied  to  spiritual  persons  who 
are  not  resident  upon,  or  absent  themselves  from,  their 
benefices. 

NON-RESIDE'NTIA  de  clericis  regis  (Law)   vide  Non. 
NoN  SancE  Memories,  eye.  (Law)    vide  Non. 
NO'NSENSE- fVr^e  (Gram.)  verses  made  of  words  taken 
promiscuously,  without  regard  to  any  thing  but  the  measure. 
Non  Solvendo,  SfC.  (Law)    vide  Non. 

NONSUIT  (Law)  non  prosequitur,  or  non  prosecidus,  a  re- 
nouncing or  letting  fall  the  suit  by  the  plaintiff,  which 
differs  from  a  retraxit  in  this,  that  the  former  is  negative, 
the  latter  positive.  A  plaintiff  may  be  nonsuited  by  a 
mere  default  or  neglect,  and  consequently  on  the  payment 
of  costs  he  may  renew  his  suit :  but  by  a  retraxit  he  makes 
an  open  and  voluntary  renunciation  of  his  suit  in  court,  and 
thereby  loses  his  action  for  ever. 

TO  Nonsuit  one  (Law)  is  to  cause  him  to  let  fall  his  suit. 

Non  sum  ivformatus  (Law)  vide  Non. 

NON-TE'NURE  (Law)  an  exception  to  a  count  or  declara- 
■  tion,  by  saying  that  he,  the  defendant,  holdeth  not  the 

lands  mentioned  therein. 
Non  Term  (Law)  the  vacation  time  between  term  and  term. 
Non  troppo  presto  (Mus.)  an  Italian  phrase,  signifying  not 

too  quick,  as  non  troppo  largo,  signifies  not  too  slow. 
NON-tJ'SER  (Law)  the  not  using  of  offices  that  concern 

the  public  is  the  cause  of  forfeiture. 
NOOK  of  Land  (Law)  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard  of  land. 
NORA  (Chem.)  li  me,  or  any  salt, 

NORA'NTEA  (Bot.)  the  Acimn  noranlea  of  Linnaeus. 
NO'RMAL  (Math.)  another  name  for  perpendicular. 
NO'RMAN  (Mar.)  a  short  wooden  bar  thrust  into  one  of 

the  holes  of  the  capstan,  to  take  a  turn  for  lowering  any 

thing. 

NO'RROY  King  at  Ai-ms  (Her.)  a  name  given  to  the  third 
king  at  arms. 

NO'RTH  Light  (Nat.)  or  Northern  Light,  [vide  Aurora 
Boreal  is.'] 

NO'RTHERN  Signs  (Astron.)  the  six  signs  of  the  Ecliptic 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Equator;  namely,  Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Cancer,  Bco,  Virgo. 

NO'RTHING  (Mar.)  the  difference  of  latitude  which  a  ship 
makes  in  sailing  to  the  North  Pole. 

NORTH-PO'LE  (Astron.)  a  point  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere of  the_  heavens,  ninety  degrees  every  way  distant 
from  the  Equinoctial. 


NOT 


NOTATION. 


North-pole  Star  {Aslron.)  a  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa 
minor,  so  called  from  its  not  being  above  two  degrees  and 
a  half  distant  from  the  Pole.  It  seems  to  the  naked  eye 
as  if  it  were  placed  at  the  Pole. 

NOSE  (Anat.)  [vide  Nares]  Bleeding  of  the  Nose, 
[vide  Epistanis] 

NO'SE  Bleed  (Bot.)  the  Achillea  ptarmica  of  Linnsus. 

NOSOCO'MIUM  {MccL)  an  hospital. 

NOSO'LOGY  [Med.)  from  v^Vo;,  a  disease,  and  AoV«?,  dis- 
course ;  a  scientific  description  and  distribution  of  diseases. 

NOSTA'LGIA  (Med.)  from  vo^ia,  to  return,  and  aAyo?,  a 
pain  :  a  vehement  longing  to  return  to  one's  home  or 
country,  which  Cullen  reckons  as  a  genus  of  diseases ; 
Class  locales,  Order  dy^orexicc  ;  it  is  called  in  German  and 
Switzerland  lieiniiKcli ,  or  homesickness,  i.  e.  a  sickness  or 
pain  caused  by  absence  from,  or  longing  for  home,  which 
sometimes  befalls  people  of  those  countries  particularly. 

NO'STIC  [Astral.)  the  nocturnal  solution  of  some  plethoreti- 
cal  and  Avanton  star. 

NO'STRIL  (Anat.)  vide  Nares. 

Nostril  Dropping  (Vet.)  a  distemper  in  cattle. 

NO'STRUM  (Rled,)  i.e.  ours;  a  name  given  to  quack  me- 
dicines, because  every  quack  distinguishes  his  own  conceit 
by  the  name  of  "  Ours,"  i.  e.  our  or  my  medicine  above 
all  others. 

NOT  Guilt ij  (Latv)  the  general  issue  or  plea  of  the  defen- 
dant in  every  criminal  prosecution. 

NOT^.'E  (Ant.)  abbreviations,  such  as  were  used  in  inscrip- 
tions, and  also  by  the  notarii.    [vide  Abbi-eviation^ 

NOT^E  ISIatcrna;  (Med.)  the  same  as  A'^t'i'?. 

NOTA'RIUS  (Ant.)  an  officer  in  the  Roman  courts,  whose 
business  it  was  to  take  an  account  of  proceedings.  The 
notarii  drew  up  deeds  and  other  legal  instruments  alter  the 
manner  of  our  attornies,  and  were  so  called  because  they 
wrote  in  notes  or  abbreviatures. 
Mart.  1.  10,  epig.  62. 

Nec  calculator,  nec  notarius  velox. 

There  were  three  orders  of  notaries,  namely,  tribuni  notarii, 
who  were  secretaries  to  the  emperors,  and  ranked  with  the 
praetorian  tribunes  ;  7iotarii  domestici  vel  Jcimiliares,  who 
were  private  secretaries ;  and  notarii  in.feriorum  tribunorum, 
who  were  the  lov/est  of  the  three.  Zosim,  1.  5,  c.  40 ; 
Cassiod.  Var.  1.  1,  c.  4  ;  Gratian.  1.  penult.  C.  T.  deprhyiic, ; 
Panciroll  de  Notit.  Dignif.  Imp.  Orient,  Sfc. 

NO'TARY  (Law)  a  scrivener,  who  takes  notes  and  short 
draughts  of  contracts,  or  other  instruments. 

Notary  Public  [Com.)  a  scrivener  who  publicly  witnesses 
deeds,  &c.  to  make  them  authentic  in  foreign  courts. 

NOTA'TION  (Ariilt.)  the  representation  of  any  given  num- 
ber by  certain  significant  characters,  called,  on  that  ac- 
count, numerals.  The  principal  kinds  of  notation,  named 
after  the  nations  by  which  they  were  first  used,  are  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic  ;  in  all  which  the 
denary  scale  was  used,  founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  number 
of  fingers  in  both  hands,  by  which  at  first  all  reckonings 
were  naturally  carried  on. 

Hebrew  Notation.  The  Jews  used  the  letters  of  their  al- 
phabet in  the  place  of  distinct  numeral  characters,  which 
they  distinguished  in  the  following  order : 


Hebrew  let  I 

en. 

Aleph 

1 

Beth 

2 

Gimel 

3 

Daleth 

T 

4- 

He 

n 

5 

Vau 

6 

Zain 

7 

Cheth 

n 

8 

Teth 

to 

9 

Hebrew  letters. 

Numeral  Power 

Yod 

» 

10 

Caph 

20 

"]  final 

500 

Lamed 

b 

30 

Mem 

D 

40 

D  final 

600 

Nun 

J 

50 

f  final 

700 

Samech 

D 

60 

Gnain 

]} 

70 

Phe 

B 

80 

final 

800 

Tsadi 

y 

90 

y  final 

900 

Koph 

P 

100 

Resh 

T 

200 

Schin 

ty 

300 

Thau 

n 

400 

From  the  above  table  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  Hebrews  di- 
vided their  alphabet  into  nine  units,  nine  tens,  and  nine 
hundreds,  including  the  final  letters.  Thousands  were 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  units  annexed  to  hundreds,  as 
1434.  Sometimes  the  thousands  were  expressed  by 
the  word  <^ht^,  as  1000,  Q'b'^^  2000,  and  with  the 
otlier  numerals  prefixed  to  signify  the  number  of  thou- 
sands as  cd'd'?«j,  3000,  &c.  According  to  this  scheme 
of  notation  n'  should  express  15;  but  the  Hebrews,  to 
avoid  using  the  divine  name  rr,  i.  e.  Jehovah,  employ 
113,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  value,  to  being 
nine,  and  i  six. 

G)-eek  Notation.  The  Greeks  likewise  employed  their  al- 
phabet in  expressing  numbers,  which  they  did  either  by 
assigning  a  numerical  pov.-er  to  each  letter  according  to 
its  order,  as  the  books  of  Homer  are  distinguished  7  or 
by  dividing  the  alphabet  into  units,  tens,  and  huridreds, 
as  exhibited  in  the  following  scheme : 


1st  Numerical    2d  Numerical 


Greek  letters. 

Power. 

Power 

Alpha  a 

1 

1 

Beta  |S 

2 

2 

Gamma  y 

3 

3 

Delta  ^ 

4 

4 

Epsilon  « 

5 

5 

r 

6 

Zeta  C 

6 

7 

Eta  '1 

7 

8 

Theta  « 

8 

9 

Iota  « 

9 

10 

Kappa  X. 

10 

20 

Lambda  A 

11 

SO 

Mu  pi' 

12 

40 

Nu  » 

13 

50 

Xi  1 

14 

60 

Omicron  " 

15 

70 

Pi  ^ 

16 

80 

4 

90 

Rho  ? 

17 

100 

Sigma  0- 

18 

200 

Tau  T 

19 

300 

Upsilon  u 

20 

400 

Phi  <p 

21 

500 

Chi  z 

22 

600 

Psi 

23 

700 

Omega  a> 

24 

800 

900 

According  to  the  above  scheme  the  alphabet  is  divided 
into  eight  units,  eight  tens,  and  eight  hundreds,  the 
orderly  series  of  which  is  completed  by  the  addition  of 
three  numeral  characters,  as  far  as  nine  hundred.  The 
thousands  were  denoted  b}'-  a  point  under  the  letters 
after  this  manner,  a  1000,  /3  2000,  &c.  The  interme- 
diate  numbers,  above  ten,  were  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  letters  answering  to  units  and  tens,  as  follows : 


NOTATION. 


M 

11 

aJ' 

34. 

56 

78 

«/3 

12 

35 

< 

57 

ce 

79 

<V 

13 

36 

58 

TiO, 

81 

U 

37 

59 

82 

15 

38 

61 

Tty 

83 

is- 

16 

39 

62 

84 

<c 

17 

41 

|y 

63 

HI 

85 

18 

|*/3 

42 

\^ 

64 

!!•«■ 

86 

id 

19 

43 

65 

87 

21 

44 

66 

iXiJ 

88 

xjS 

22 

45 

?c 

67 

%8 

89 

xy 

23 

46 

68 

S-e4 

91 

24 

K 

47 

l« 

69 

f,3 

92 

25 

48 

71 

fy 

93 

26 

49 

0/3 

72 

5-^ 

94 

27 

va 

51 

ey 

73 

«•£ 

95 

28 

v/3 

52 

oj" 

74 

95 

29 

►y 

53 

e£ 

75 

97 

31 

V(S 

54 

««• 

76 

98 

32 

vc 

55 

< 

77 

99 

33 

On  the  same  principle  the  intermediate  numbers  above  a 
hundred  are  formed,  by  joining  the  letters  for  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  as  101,  f/3  102,  e.y  103,  &c.;  fi  110, 
fist  111,  112,  &c.  By  these  characters  thus  joined 
the  Greeks  could  express  any  number  under  ten  thou- 
sand: thus 

o^li^  expressed  9999 

i-cT:^    7382 

  8037 

Ivy.    6420 

L   4001 

y    3000 

I 

The  number  of  ten  thousand  was  expressed  sometimes  by 
a  small  dash  over  the  iota  thus  i ;  but  mathematicians 
employed  the  letter  M,  which,  by  placing  under  the 
small  letters,  indicated  the  number  of  thousands,  as 
follows : 


a 
M 
/3 
M 

y 

M 
i 

M 
M 


signifying  10,000 

  20,000 

  30,000 

  100,000 

  800,000 

m''}    972,000 

Diophantus  and  Pappus  made  Mo  to  represent  10,000,  and 
then,  by  the  addition  of  other  letters,  increased  the  nura 
bers,  as  /3Mo  20,000,  yMv  30,000,  &c.;  and,  in  like  man 
ner,  by  mixing  the  characters,  as  ctoxMvS^  ^6  1,719,999; 
SfojiUviiJi  ^  43,728,097.  Apollonius  divided  numbers  into 
periods  of  four  chai'acters,  to  which  he  gave  a  local 
value  very  similar  to  the  modern  mode  of  notation. 

The  Greeks  had  likewise  a  mode  of  notation  by  means  of 
capitals,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


I  signifying 

ii*  for 

1 

n   

TtillTt  .... 

5 

A   

S'ix.»  .... 

10 

hi 

50 

H   

IKetTCV,  ,  .  , 

100 

500 

X   

x;t^'««  .... 

1000 

5,000 

M   

10,000 

|m1 

50,000 

VOL.  II. 


These  characters  were  mostly  used  in  inscriptions ;  but  the 
Greeks  had  a  more  ancient  notation  than  this,  which  is 
given  in  the  comparative  view  of  ancient  arithmetical 
characters,  Plate  12. 

Roman  noiation.  The  Roman  notation,  which  is  still  used 
in  marking  dates,  or  numbering  chapters,  consists  of 
five  different  characters,  or  capital  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet, namely  I,  one;  V,  five;  X,  ten;  L,  fifty;  C,  one 
hundred  ;  to  which  has  also  been  added  iM,  for  mille,  a 
thousand.  By  the  various  disposition  and  combination 
of  these  characters  other  numbers  were  formed,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  followinff  scheme : 


aracters. 

Power, 

Characters. 

Power. 

I 

1 

10,  or  D 

— 

500 

II 

2 

CIO,  or  M 

1,000 

MM 

2,000 

III 

3 

iDO,  or  V 

5,000 

IV 

4 

VI 

6,000 

V 

5 

ccioo,  or  X 

10,000 

VI 

6 

1000 

50,000 

A'll 

7 

LX 

60,000 

VIII 

8 

ccciooo,  or  c 

100,000 

IX 

9 

ccccioooo,  or  m 

1,000,000 

X 

10 

c 

100 

In  regard  to  this  notation  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
repetition  of  the  I's  increase  numbers  by  units,  that  of 
x's  increase  them  by  tens,  that  of  c's  by  hundreds,  and 
that  of  m's  by  thousands  ;  as  i  one,  ii  two,  &c. ;  x  ten, 
XX  twenty,  xxx  thirty,  c  one  hundred,  cc  two  hundred, 
ccc  three  hundred,  &c.;  m  one  thousand,  m  m  two  thou- 
sand, &c.  A  less  character  before  a  greater  diminishes 
its  value  :  thus,  i  one,  before  a  v  five,  makes  it  iv  four, 
I  before  x  ten  makes  it  ix  nine ;  x  ten  before  l  fifty 
makes,  it  forty,  and  x  ten  before  c  a  hundred  makes  it 
xc  ninety.  On  the  other  hand,  a  less  character  after  a 
larger  increases  its  value,  by  which  means  the  greater 
part  of  the  intermediate  numbers  are  formed  :  thus  x's 
after  a  v  make  it  progressively  vi  six,  vii  seven,  viii 
eight ;  and  i,  v,  or  v  and  i,  after  x,  make  xi  eleven, 
XII  twelve,  xiii  thirteen,  xiv  fourteen,  xv  fifteen, 
XVI  sixteen,  xvii  seventeen,  xviii  eighteen,  xtx  nine- 
teen:  so,  in  like  manner,  xxr  twentj^-one,  xxii  twenty- 
two,  &c. ;  cv  one  hundred  and  five,  cx  one  hundred 
and  ten,  &c.  For  the  formation  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands the  I  and  c  were  principally  employed,  the  latter 
being  always  so  disposed  as  to  turn  towards  the  former. 
One  inverted  o  added  to  an  i  made  it  five  hundred,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  o  the  number  was  increased  tenfold, 
as  100  five  thousand,  looo  fifty  thousand,  &c.  An  i  be- 
tween two  c's  made  it  one  thousand,  which,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  c  to  the  left,  and  a  o  to  the  right,  was  in- 
creased.  tenfold,  as  ccioo  ten  thousand,  ccciooo  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  &c.  This  notation,  which,  like  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  [vide  Plate  12]  was  taken  from  the 
Phoenicians,  had  its  origin,  without  doubt,  in  the  com- 
putation by  the  fingers.  Having  reckoned  by  I's,  ones, 
as  far  as  five,  they  chose  a  distinct  character  for  the 
five,  namely  v,  formed,  as  is  supposed  by  joining  the 
little  finger  and  thumb;  then  to  represent  the  number  of 
fingers  on  the  two  hands,  they  made  two  v's,  and  by 
joining  their  reversed  points  they  formed  x,  the  character 
for  ten.  The  letter  l,  the  character  for  fifty,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  only  two  I's,  and  it  is  also  conjectured  that 
formerly  the  letter  e  or  double  L  was  the  character  for 
2  N 


NOV 


NOU 


one  hundred,  for  which  the  more  convenient  letter  c, 
the  abbreviation  of  centum,  has  since  been  adopted.  If 
a  fourth  i  b  joined  to  the  preceding  character  e  it  will 

form  a  square  figure  thus  |  |,  which  represented  five 

hundred,  and  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  lo  and 

the  d;  by  doubhng  this  square  |    I    |,  the  character 

for  a  thousand,  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed,  which 
answers  very  nearly  to  the  letter  m,  that  was  substituted 
for  it.  [vide  Plate  12J  The  notation  which  increased 
the  numbers  by  strokes  over  the  letters  was  in  use  in  the 
middle  ages. 

Arabic  Notation.     The  Arabic  notation  is  distinguished 
from  the  others,  not  only  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  cha- 
racters, but  also  by  their  value  and  disposition.  Although 
it  consists  of  only  nine  different  characters,  together 
with  the  cipher  0,  yet,  by  giving  a  local  power  to  these 
figures,  namely,  that  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands,  &c.  they  may  be  made  to  express  num- 
bers to  an  indefinite  extent.    The  facility  likewise  with 
which  operations  in  arithmetic  are  performed  by  the  help 
of  this  notation,  has  caused  it  to  be  universally  used 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
NOTE  [Mies.)  a  character  in  music  which  serves  to  distin- 
guish the  pitch  and  the  time  of  a  sound.    The  characters 
which  denote  the  pitch  consist  of  the  first  seven  letters 
in  the  alphabet,  corresponding  to  the  seven  sounds  in  the 
octave,  the  situation  of  each  of  which  in  the  stave  is  fixed 
according  to  the  laws  of  music,    \y\de  Music']    The  notes 
of  time  are  particular  marks  or  characters  properly  so 
called,  which  are  given  and  explained  at  large  under  the 
head  of  Music. 

Note  {Com.)  or  note  of  hand,  a  writing  under  a  man's  hand 
by  which  one  person  engages  to  pay  another  a  sum  of 
money. 

Note  of  a  Jine  {Laiu)  a  brief  of  a  fine  made  by  the  chiro- 
grapher  before  it  is  engrossed. 

TO  Note  [Falcon.)  the  same  as  to  prune. 

TO  Note  [Com.)  the  act  of  a  notary  public,  who  goes  to 
witness,  or  take  notice,  that  a  merchant  will  not  honour  a 
bill  which  he  has  accepted. 

NOTES  [Lit.)  short  memorandums,  generally  taken  in  short- 
hand. 

NOT  guilti/  [Lavj)  vide  Not. 

NOTHI  niorbi  [Med.)  are  such  diseases  as  resemble  each 
other  in  their  symptoms,  yet  are  different  in  their  origin. 

NO'THRI/E  [Bot.)  the  Frankenia  hirsiita  of  Linnaeus. 

NO'THUS  [Anal.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  ribs  and  to  dis- 
eases ;  nothce  casta?,  the  spurious  ribs,  are  not  attached  to 
the  sternum. 

NOTI/E'LIS  [Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  spinal  marrow. 
NOTIO'DES  [Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  fever  attended  with  a 

vitiation  of  the  fluids,  or  a  colliquative  wasting. 
NOTONE'CTA  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Hemipterous 
Order,  having  the  snout  inflected ;  antennce  shorter  than 
the  thorax ;  idngs  four,  folded  crosswise,  coriaceous  on  the 
upper  half;  hind  legs  hairy,  formed  for  swimming. 
Species.    Insects  of  this  tribe,  distinguished  in  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Boat-Fly,  live  in  stagnant  waters,  and 
prey  on  aquatic  animalcules.    The  larvcB  and  pupce  are 
six-footed,  and  active,  the  former  having  the  rudiments 
of  wings,  the  latter  not. 
NOTO'NA  [Ant.)  testimonies  or  evidences  in  accusations  or 

impeachments.  Apul.  Met.  1.  7  ;  August.  Epist.  160. 
NOTO'XUS  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleopterous 
Order,  having  the  antennce  filiform  ;yee/ers  four,  hatchet- 
shaped  ;  jaw  one-tootlied  ;  thorax  a  little  narrowed  behind. 
NOVA'LE  (Archceol.)  a  name  for  lands  newly  ploughed  that 
had  not  been  tilled  in  the  memory  of  man. 


NOVA'TIANS  [Ecc]  heretics  of  the  third  century,  so  called 
from  one  Novatus,  their  ringleader,  who  maintained,  among 
other  things,  that  persons  who  had  fallen  into  sin  ou^ht  to 
be  received  into  communion  without  penance.  St.  Ci/pria7i. 
Ep.  46,  &c. ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  6,  c.  43 ;  St.  Epipkan. 
Hcer.  59;  St.  August.  Ucer.  38  ;  St.  Jerom.  do  Script.  Ec- 
cles.;  Baron,  in  Annal.  Ann.  249,  &c. 

NOVATION  [Law)  an  entering  into  a  new  obligation,  to 
take  off  the  former. 

NO'VEL  [Lit.)  a  narrative  in  prose,  consisting  of  fictitious 
circumstances,  persons,  and  characters. 

NovKL  assignment  [Law)  a  fresh  assignment  of  an  injury 
made  by  the  plaintiff  in  his  replication,  with  all  the  parti- 
cular circumstances,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  and 
identify  it  the  more  clearly  and  decisively. — Novel  disseisin. 
[vide  Disseisin'] 

NOVE'LLA  [Bot.)  the  Cordia  sehestina  of  Linnaeus. 

NOVE'LL^  [Ant.)  those  constitutions  of  the  Civil  Law 
which  were  madfc  after  the  publication  of  the  Theodosian 
code. 

NOVE'MBER  (Chron.)  the  eleventh  month  of  the  year,  so 
called  from  novem,  nine,  because  it  was  the  ninth  month 
in  the  year  of  Romulus.  In  this  month,  which  contains 
30  days,  the  sun  enters  the  sign  J: ,  Sagittarius,  about  the 
21st  day  of  the  month. 

NOVENDIA'LIA  {Ant.)  or  fericc  novendicdes,  expiatory  sa- 
crifices instituted  by  King  Tullius,  and  so  called  because 
they  lasted  nine  days.  They  were  performed  either  on  the 
occasion  of  any  prodig}',  or  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  on 
the  ninth  day  after  the  funeral.  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1,  .5, 
c.  4  ;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  31  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Porphjjr.  ad 
Hornt.  Epod.  17;  August,  de  Genes.;  Turneb.  Adv.  1.  24, 
c.  27. 

NOVE'NSILES  {Ant.)  an  epithet  for  heroes  who  had  lately 
been  enrolled  among  the  gods.  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4, 
c.  10. 

NOVICE  {Ecc.)  from  novns,  new;  one  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  has  entered  on  his  noviate,  or  )'ear  of  pro- 
bation, in  a  religious  house  previous  to  his  taking  the  vow. 

NO'VI  honmies  {Ant.)  those  persons  among  the  Romans  who 
by  their  merit  and  influence  raised  themselves  to  dignities 
without  the  assistance  of  high  birth  and  connexions.  They 
were  distinguished  from  the  nobiles  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
had  the  right  of  using  the  images  and  statues  of  their  an- 
cestors, but  they  had  the  right  of  using  only  their  own. 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  c.  40 ;  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  Mag.  ;  Appian. 
de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  2  ;  Sigon,  de  Ant.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  1.  2,  c.  20; 
Panvin.  de  Norn.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn. 
2,  p.  2019. 

NOVrSSIMA  verba  {Ant.)  the  words  used  at  the  close  of  a 
funeral,  addressed  either  to  the  deceased  or  to  the  people: 
to  the  deceased  in  this  form,  vale,  vale,  vcde,  nos  te  ordine, 
quo  natura  pertniserit,  cuncli  sequemur.  The  form  used  by 
the  prcejica  in  dismissing  the  people  was,  ilicet,  i.  e.  ire 
licet,  you  may  go.  Fest.  dc  Verb.  Signif.  in  Verb.  Laiirus; 
Serv.  in  .En. 

NOUN  [Gram.)  in  Latin  nomen,  Greek  iwfyi^ct,  a^o  tS  vi/x^nr, 
i.  e.  from  distributing,  because  it  distributes  or  marks  out 
things  by  the  name ;  a  part  of  speech  which  is  the  name 
of  any  person,  place,  or  thing.  Nouns  are  distinguished, 
as  to  their  formation,  into — Primitive  nouns,  or  primitives, 
which  have  no  known  origin  from  any  other  word,  as 
Jlither  or  mother;  and — Derivative  nouns,  or  derivatives, 
which  are  derived  from  some  other  word,  as  tJianlcful,  fa- 
therless, &c.  Words  are  sometimes  primitives  in  the  lan- 
guage to  which  they  belong,  but  derivatives  in  respect  to 
other  languages,  in  which  latter  case  English  words  are 
all  derivatives. — Patronymics,  or  names  of  persons  derived 
from  that  of  their  fathers  or  anceators,  as  ^Eacides  for  a 
descendant  from  ^Eacus. — Simple  nouns  are  composed  of 


NUI 


NUM 


but  one  distinct  word,  as  man. — Compound  nouns  of  two 
or  more  distinct  nouns,  as  ■workman.  Nouns  are  moreover 
distinguished,  according  to  their  sense,  into  common, 
proper,  collective,  absolute,  conjunctive,  numeral,  homo- 
nyms, and  synonyms. — Common  nouns,  otherwise  called 
appellatives,  are  the  names  of  several  things  of  a  kind,  as 
a  man,  a  horse,  &c. — Proper  nouns  are  the  names  proper 
to  individuals,  as  CaBsar,  Cicero,  &c. —  Collective  nouns, 
which  signify  a  collection  or  body  of  persons  or  things,  as 
people,  court,  &c. — Absolute  nouns  are  nouns  substantive, 
which  form  a  sense  by  themselves,  as  God,  reason. — Con- 
junctive nouns  are  nouns  adjective,  which  must  be  added  to 
'some  substantive  to  complete  the  sense,  as  good,  great. — 
—  Numeral  nouns  are  such  as  denote  numbers,  as  two, 
three,  &c. — Homonyms  are  nouns  which  imply  diiferent 
things  by  the  same  name,  as  nepos,  a  grandson,  and  nepos, 
a  spendthrift. — Synonyms,  nouns  which  name  the  same 
thing,  or  nearly  the  same  thing,  by  different  words,  as  ensis 
and  gladius,  a  sword. 

NO'WED  {Her.)  tied  or  knotted;  an  epithet  for  a  serpent, 
wyvern,  or  other  creature  whose  body  or  tail  is  twisted 
like  a  knot,    [vide  Adder'] 

NU'BA  (Nat.)  a  species  of  manna,  or  celestial  dew. 

NUBE'CULA  (Med.)  a  white  speck  in  the  eye. 

Nubecula  {Med.)  iittle  particles  which  mutually  but  loosely 
close  with  one  another,  and  swim  upon  urine. 

NUCAME'NTA  (Bot.)  long  excrescences  hanging  down 
from  the  pine.    Plin.  I.  16,  c.  10. 

NUCAMENTA'CEA  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  Sixteenth 
Order  in  Linnaeus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 

NUCAMENTUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Amentum,  whence  the 
order  of  plants  called  Nucamentacea. 

NU'C  H  A  {Anat.)  Arabic  for  the  nape  or  hinder  part  of  theneck. 

NUCIPE'RSICA  {Bot.)  the  Amygdalus  of  Linnaeus. 

NUCIPKUNITERA  (Bot.)  the  Sapindus  rubiginosus  of 
Linnaeus. 

NUCl'STA  (Bot.)  the  Nutmeg. 

NU'CLEUS  {Astron.)  a  name  given  by  Hevellus  to  the  body 
of  a  cOmet,  which  others  call  the  head,  in  distinction  from 
the  tail. 

Nucleus  {Bot.)  the  kernel  or  seed  of  a  nut,  and  of  stone 
fruits  contained  within  a  shell. 

Nucleus  (Archit.)  the  middle  part  of  the  flooring  of  an- 
cient houses,  consisting  of  cement  put  betwixt  a  layer  or 
bed  of  pebbles.     Vitruv.  1.  Y,  c.  1  ;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

NU'CULA  (Boi.)  the  Sapindus  saponaria  of 'Lmx\si\is.  Bauh. 
Hist.  Plant. 

NUDE  contract  {Law)  a  bare  naked  contract,  without  a  con- 
sideration, which  is  void  in  law. — Nude  matter,  a  bare  alle- 
gation of  a  thing  done. 

NU'DELS  {Surg.)  pledgets  dipped  in  ointment  for  sores  or 
diseases  in  the  womb. 

NUDIPEDA'LIA  {Ant.)  a  solemn  festival  among  the  an- 
cients on  account  of  some  public  calamity,  at  which  the 
votaries  walked  barefoot.  .Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  2,  c.  15  ; 
Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  40. 

NU'DITIES  {Paint.)  those  parts  of  a  human  body  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  which  are  not  covered  with  any  drapery. 

NU'DUS  {But.)  an  epithet  for  a  stem,  leaf,  flower,  receptacle, 
head  of  a  flower,  and  whorl ;  caulis  nudus,  a  stem  without 
leaves,  fulcres,  &c. ;  nudum  folium,  a  leaf  without  pubes- 
cence ;  jlos  nudus,  a  flower  without  calyx ;  receptaculum 
nudum,  a  receptacle  without  hairs  or  bristles  ;  capitulum 
nudum,  a  head  without  leaves ;  verticillus  nudus,  a  whorl 
without  involucre,  &c.  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  also  to 
the  raceme,  petiole,  peduncle,  &c. 

NUEL  (Archit.)  vide  Newel. 

NU'GA  (Bot.)  the  Guilandinia  nuga  of  Linnaeus. 

NUI'SANCE  (Law)  nocumentum ;  an  annoyance,  or  any 
thing  which  tends  to  hurt  or  inconvenience.  Nuisances 
are  either  public  or  private. 


NUL  disseisin  (Law)  a  plea  in  real  actions  that  there  was  no 
disseisin,  which  is  one  species  of  the  general  issue. — Nul 
tied  Record,  a  plea  of  the  plaintiff  that  there  is  no  such 
record,  on  the  defendant's  alleging  matters  of  record  in 
bar  of  the  plaintiff's  action. — Nul  tort,  i.  e.  no  wrong,  a 
plea  in  a  real  action  tlrat  no  wrong  was  done,  which  is  a 
species  of  the  general  issue. 

NU'LLITY  (v/"  marriage  (Law)  is  where  persons  marry  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  &c.  so  as  to  render  the  marriage 
null  and  void. 

NU'LLO  (Ariih.)  a  cypher  or  character  which  stands  for  no- 
thing. 

NU'LLUM  ARBI'TRIUM  (Lmv)  the  plea  of  the  defendant 
in  an  action  on  an  arbitration  bond  that  there  was  no  award 
made. 

NU'MBER  (Arith.)  a^t^y^oc,  is  defined  by  Euclid  to  be  an  as- 
semblage of  several  units,  or  things  of  the  same  kind,  as 
2,  3,  4,  &c.  exclusive  of  numbers,  or  unity  itself;  but  Ste- 
vinus  defines  it  to  be  that  by  which  any  quantity  is  ex- 
pressed ;  and  Newton  conceives  of  number  as  the  abstract 
ratio  of  a  quantity  of  any  kind  to  another  quantity  of  the 
same  kind,  which  is  accounted  as  unity,  in  which  sense  it 
includes  integers,  fractions,  and  surds.  Numbers  are  dis- 
tinguished into  absolute,  abstract,  abundant,  amicable,  ap- 
plicate,  artificial,  broken,  circular,  concrete,  composite, 
cubic,  defective,  even,  fractional,  figurate,  homogeneous, 
imperfect,  irrational,  odd,  polygonal,  perfect,  plane,  prime, 
pyramidal,  rational,  similar,  solid,  square,  superpartient, 
tripartite,  tripartient,  uneven,  &c.  [vide  Arithmetic,  or 
Absolute,  Abstract,  &c.] 

Number,  golden  (Cliron.)  vide  Golden  Number  and  Chrono- 
logy.— Number  of  direction,  some  one  of  the  35  numbers 
between  the  Easter  limits,  or  between  the  earliest  or  latest 
day  on  which  Easter  can  fall,  i.  e.  between  March  22  and 
April  25,  making  35  days.  It  is  so  called  because  it  serves 
as  a  direction  for  finding  Easter  for  any  year,  [vide  Chro- 
nology'] 

Numbers  (Gram.)  those  Avords  or  characters  which  express 
numbers:  these  are  either  cardinal  or  ordinal. — Cardinal 
numbers  are  such  as  express  the  number,  as  one,  two,  three, 
&c.,  or  1,  2,  3,  &c. —  Ordinal  numbers  serve  to  denote  the 
order  of  things  by  means  of  the  number,  as  first,  second^ 
third,  &c.,  or  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c. 

NU'MBERS  (Poet.)  certain  measures  or  proportions,  by 
which  a  verse  is  made  agreeable  to  the  ear.  This  word 
may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  an  air,  or  music,  or 
a  period  in  oratory. 

NUiNlE'LLA  (Ant.)  a  machine  which  served  as  a  kind  of 
stocks  for  the  punishment  of  malefactors.  Plaut.  Asin. 
act.  3,  seen.  2,  v.  5 ;  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  9 ;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif. 

NU'MERAL  (Ai-ith.)  an  epithet  applied  to  any  characters 
which  serve  to  express  numbers.  Among  the  ancients  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  commonly  served  this  office ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  figures  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  use  of  letters  in  notation. 

NUMERA'RII  (Ant.)  accountants,  or  such  as  kept  the  public 
accounts;  they  were  otherwise  called tabularii.  August.de 
Lib.  Arbit.  1.2,  c.  2  ;  Cod.  Tlieodos.\.2,  de  Num.  Sfc.j 
Panciroll.  Notit.  Dignit.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  15,  1.  79. — Nume- 
rarii  milites  were  the  muster-masters,  or  such  as  kept  ac- 
count of  those  who  were  on  guard,  &c.  Veget,  1.  2,  c.  19; 
Marcell.  1.  15,  c.  5. 

NUMERATION  (Ariih.)  the  first  operation  in  vulgar  arith- 
metic, which  consists  in  estimating  or  pronouncing  any 
series  of  numbers  according  to  any  given  scale,  as  the  de- 
cennary scale,  which  is  in  modern  use,  and  consists  of 
units,  ten.s,  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  millions,  tens  of  millions,  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  so  on  to  billions,  or  bimillions,  trillions,  or  tri- 
millions,  quartillions,  &c.  The  highest  calculation  in  use 
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seldom  exceeds  nine  places,  namely,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. 

MU'MERATOR  (Arilh.)  that  number  in  a  fraction  which  is 
placed  above  the  separating  line,  expressing  the  number 
of  the  parts  of  unity  which  are  taken  in  the  fraction,  as  |, 
three-fourths,  five-sixths,  <S:c.  where  the  3  and  the  5  are 
the  numerators,  in  distinction  from  4  and  6,  the  denomi- 
nators. 

NU'MERI  [Ant.)  a  name  given  to  the  cohorts  and  the  le-  ^ 
gions. 

NUME'RICAL  algebra  (Arith.)  or  numeral  arithmetic,  that 
which  is  performed  by  the  help  of  numbers  instead  of 
letters,  in  distinction  from  literal  arithmetic. 

Numerical  difference  [Log.)  that  difference  by  which  one 
individual  thing  is  distinguished  from  another. 

NU'MERO  (Com.)  abbreviated  N°.  a  mark  affixed  by  mer- 
chants to  a  certain  number  of  things. 

NU'MERUS  (Ant.)  or  numeri,  numbers,  were  fabled  to  have 
been  invented  by  Minerva,  but  in  all  probability  they  were 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians  by  Pytha- 
goras, or,  as  some  say,  by  Palamedes,  to  whom  the  ori- 
ginal invention  of  numbers  as  well  as  letters  is  also  ascribed. 
Plat,  de  Repuh.  1.  7 ;  Liv.  1.  7,  c.  3  ;  Athanas.  Orat.  adv. 
Gent.  Isidor.  1.  3,  c.  2  ;  Gyrald.  de  Ann.  et  Mens. ;  Meurs. 
de  Dennr.  Pi/thag. — Niimerus  imparis,  an  uneven  number, 
was  reckoned  infinite  and  perfect,  because  it  cannot  be 
divided  exactly ;  the  gods  therefore  are  said  to  have  de- 
lighted in  an  uneven  number. 
Virg.  Eclog.  8,  v.  75. 

 numero  dens  impare  gaudet. 

PJin.  1.  38,  c.  2  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Serv.  in  Virg. ; 
Meurs.  de  Denar.  Pytliag. — Numerus  jmr,  or  equal  number, 
was  held  to  be  perfect.  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  1.  1 ;  Ano- 
mjm.  in  Ptolem.  Tetrab.  1,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eclog.  S,  v.  15. 
— Numerus  decennarins,  or  the  number  ten,  consisting  of 
two  uneven  numbers,  was  much  used  in  lustrations,  &c, 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  3,  v.  121. 

Annus  erat,  decimum  cum  luna  repletcrat  orbem, 
Hie  Humerus  ma^no  tunc  in  honorefv.it. 

Phil.  Jnd.  de  Decalog. ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. — Numerus 
novenarius,  the  number  nine,  the  first  square  of  an  un- 
equal number,  was  held  sacred  to  the  muses,  and  accounted 
among  the  perfect  numbers ;  on  which  account  it  was  much 
used  in  their  religious  rites, 
Ovid.  Met.  1.  13,  v.  951. 

— — •  J3go  lustror  ah  illis : 
Et  purgnnte  nefas  novies  mihi  carmine  dicto. 

and  held  sacred  among  the  gods. 
Virg.  yl'H.  1.  6,  v.  439. 

Fata  obstant,  tristique  palus  inamahilis  undi 
AUigat,  et  novies  Slyx  iuierfnsa  comet. 

Pkurnut.  de  Nat.  Dear.  c.  14;  Tlieon.  in  Aral.  ;  F.ustath. 
in  Horn. ;  Gyrnld.  Stjntag.  de  Mus.— Numerus  octonarius, 
the  number  eight,  being  the  first  cube,  was  reckoned  the 
most  perfect.  This  was  held  sacred  to  Vulcan.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  6 ;  Mart.  Capell.  1.  7 ;  Anon,  in  Theol.  Arith. ; 
Rhodig.  Anliq.  Led.  1.  22,  c,  13. — Numerus  quarternarius, 
the  number  four,  consisting  of  two  binary  numbers,  was 
the  mystical  number  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  sacred  to 
Mercury.  Phit.  Sr/mpos.  1.  9  ;  Prod,  in  Dies  Ilesiod. ; 
Mart.  Capell.  1.  7. — Numerus  quinarius,  the  number  five, 
was  sacred  to  Minerva.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Georg.  1.  1,  v,  276. 
— Numerus  senarius,  the  number  six,  was  supposed  to  be 
perfect,  because  it  consists  of  complete  parts,  and  on  that 
account  attributed  to  Venus.  Phil,  de  Mund.  Opif. ; 
Mart.  Capell.  1. 7. — Numerus  septenarius,  the  number  seven, 
being  composed  of  an  even  and  an  uneven  number,  was 
reckoned  a  complete  number,  and  held  sacred  to  Apollo. 
Apul.  Met.  1,  11;  Censor,  de  Nat.  Diec.  c.  14. — Numerus 


terfiarius,  the  number  three,  was  held  the  most  sacred  of 
all,  and  also  the  most  complete,  because  it  had  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.    It  was  used  on  all  occasions,  but 
particularly  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 
Ovid,  Met.  1.  7,  v.  189. 

Tct'  se  cohvert-t ;  ier  sumptis  fiumine  crinem 
Irroravit  aquis  :  ternis  et  hiatibus  ora 
Solvit. 

lamblich.  de  Vit.  Pythag.  1.  1,  c.  28  ;  Dionys.  1.  3  ;  Tibul. 
Elcg.  1,  &c. ;  Plut.  Sympos. 
NUMI'DIA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  Gra/linis, having 
the  bill  strong,  and  the  base  covered  with  a  carunculate 
cere  receiving  the  nostrils  ;  head  horned ;  tad  short,  and 
bending  down  ;  body  speckled. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are,  the — Numidia  melea- 
gris,  the  Guinea  Hen. — Numidia  cristata,  the  Crested 
Pintado. — Numidia  mitrata,  the  Mitred  Pintado,  &c. 
The  first  species  is  domesticated  in  Europe,  the  others 
are  inhabitants  of  Africa. 
NUMISMATICS,  from  numisma,  money,  is  the  doctrine  of 
medals  and  coins  in  general,  but  particularly  of  medals.  Be- 
tween medals  and  coins  there  is  this  difference,  that  the 
former  are  struck  for  ornament  or  pleasure :  the  latter  to 
serve  the  practical  purposes  of  commerce ;  and  as  medals  are 
on  that  account  extant  in  greater  abundance,  and  better 
fitted  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquarian  than  coins, 
they  are  of  course  the  particular  object  of  the  medallist's  re- 
search, and  furnish  materials  for  the  science  of  Numismatics. 
As  most  medals  and  coins  have  a  portrait  on  one  side,  that 
side  is  called  the  face  or  obverse,  in  distinction  from  the 
opposite  side,  which  is  the  reverse.  The  field  is  the  inte- 
rior space,  which  is  inclosed  nearly  all  around  by  the  rim, 
except  the  bottom  part,  called  the  exergue,  that  is  com- 
monly separated  from  the  field  by  a  line  upon  which  the 
figures  of  the  reverse  stand.  Most  medals  contain,  besides 
the  portrait  and  other  figures,  also  letters  or  words  illus- 
trative of  some  circumstance  concerning  them.  If  these 
letters  or  words  occupy  the  field,  they  are  denominated 
inscriptions ;  but  if  they  run  round  the  margin,  or  upon 
either  side  of  the  figures,  or  upon  the  exergue,  they  are 
more  properly  denominated  legends.  When  the  initials  of 
a  name  are  interwoven  into  one  character,  they  are  called 
monograms,  the  greater  part  of  which,  in  the  Greek  coins, 
are  of  uncertain  meaning.  Medals  of  a  larger  size  than 
usual  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  medallions,  which, 
being  struck  only  on  particular  occasions,  are  superior  in 
their  workmanship  to  all  others.  The  metals  of  which 
coins  and  medals  have  been  mostly  composed,  are  gold, 
silver,  brass,  or  copper,  which,  by  medallic  writers,  are 
distinguished  by  the  abbreviations  of  AU.  for  aureum, 
gold ;  A.  for  argenteum,  silver ;  and  M.  for  cereum,  brass 
or  copper.  The  subjects  principally  illustrated  by  medals 
and  coins,  are  the  political  history,  the  natural  history,  the 
policy,  language,  religion,  morals,  rites,  ceremonies,  instru- 
ments of  worship,  customs,  &c.  of  nations.  In  respect  to  their 
religion  medals  bear  ample  testimony,  by  containing  not 
only  the  portraits  of  all  their  deities,  but  also  the  symbols 
by  which  they  were  distinguished,  as  the  spear,  shield, 
helmet,  &c.  for  Minerva;  the  lyre  for  Apollo;  the  bow 
for  Diana ;  the  caduceus  for  Mercury ;  the  serpent  for 
iEsculapius,  &c.  [vide  Anguis,  caduceus,  &c.]  The 
origin  of  letters  is  learnt  principally  by  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  characters  which  are  found  on  medals  and  coins, 
[vide  Alphabet^  In  regard  to  their  religious  rites,  repre- 
sentations are  given  of  their  altars  and  sacrifices,  together 
with  their  sacred  utensils,  as  the  systrum,  simpiiluni,  tripod, 
&c. 

The  study  of  political  history  is  aided  by  medals,  not  only 
in  giving  the  portraits  of  kings,  emperors,  and  great  men, 
but  also  by  showing  the  succession  of  different  reigns  in 
different  countries,  and  affording  other  memorials  of 
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civil  government,  as  the  names  and  succession  of  magis-  ' 
trates,  the  distinction  of  cities  and  states  into  free,  mu- 
nicipal, colonial,  <Sc.  The  natural  history  of  the  an- 
cients is  illustrated  by  the  representation  of  animals  on 
medals,  as  the  Eagle,  the  Ibis,  the  Wolf,  the  Dog,  the 
Horse,  the  Ass,  the  Lion,  Leopard,  &c ;  and  also  of 
plants,  as  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  the  Palm,  the  Laurel, 
&c.  many  of  which  objects  may  be  found  illustrated  in 
different  parts  of  this  work. 
NUMMULA'RLl  (Bot.)  the  Lysimachia  mmmitlaria  and 

the  Anagallis  tenella  of  Linnaeus. 
NUMMULA'RIUS  {Ant.)   a  sort  of  banker   or  money 
changer  among  the  llomans  :  also  an  assayer,  or  one  who 
tried  the  coin  in  order  to  ascertain  its  goodness.    Apul.  \ 
Met.  1.  10  ;  Pompon.  1.  9,  &c. ;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud  j 
GrcEV.  Thes.  Antiq.  tom.  xi.  &c.  ! 
NU'MMUS  {Ant.)  )>iiMfriJux.,  was  taken  generally  for  any  ' 
piece  of  coin  ;  but  nummi,  in  the  plural,  is  frequently  taken 
for  the  particular  coins  called  sestertii. — Nummus  asper, 
new  coin  just  come  from  the  mint,  and  not  worn  down  by 
use. 

Pers.  Sat.  3,  v,  70. 

 Quid  aiper  . 

Utile  mimmus  habet  ? 

Senec.  Epist.  19;  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  44'.  Nummi  bigati,  quadri- 
gati,  &c.  silver  denarii,  coins  stamped  with  Oigce  or  qua- 
^drigce  ;  Livy,  1.  23,  c.  15  ;  Plin.  1.  33,  c.  3  ;  Fest.  de  Verb. 
SigniJ".  in  verb  as. 

Nummus  {Archcsol.)  a  penny.    Matth.  West.  Ann.  1095. 

ISIU'NCIO  {Polit.)  the  Pope's  ambassador. 

NUNCUPATION  {Laxu)  the  form  of  publishing  or  declar- 
ing one's  last  will. 

NUNCUPATIVE  Will  {Law)  a  verbal  will,  in  distinction 
from  one  that  is  written. 

NU'NDINiE  {A7it.)  markets  among  the  Romans,  so  called 
fi-om  novem,  nine,  and  dies,  because  they  were  kept  every 
ninth  day.  Varro.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  2 ;  Dionys.  1.  2  ;  Plin. 
1.  18,  c.  3;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  1,  c.  13  ;  Gyrald.  de  Ann. 
et  Mens.  Oper.  tom.  ii.  p.  808. 

NUPER  obiit  {Laiv)  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  coheir,  being 
deforced  by  a  co-partner  of  lands  or  tenements,  where 
any  of  their  ancestors  died  seized  of  an  estate  of  fee- 
simple. 

NURE'NI-KELENGU  (Bot.)  the  Dioscorea  of  Linnaeus. 
NUR-FONGE'TION  {Bot.)  the  Bignonia  sparlhacia  Un- 
naeus. 

NU'RSERY  {Hort.)  a  plot  of  ground  for  raising  trees  or 
plants. 

NURVA'LLA  {Bot.)  the  Cratceva  of  Linnaeus. 
NU'SANCE  {Law)  or  Nuisance. 

NUT  {Bot.)  vide  Nnx. — Barbadoes  or  Purging  Nut,  the 
Jatropha  curcas  of  Linnaeus. — Bladder-Nut,  the  Staphyllea 
of  Linnaeus. — Cocoa-Nut,  the  Cocos  nucifera. — Earth-Nut, 
the  Arachis  hypogea. — Malabar-Nut,  the  Justicia  hadatoda. 

NUTANS  {Bot.)  nodding,  an  epithet  for  stems ;  caidis  nu- 
tans, a  stem  hanging  down  outwards  from  the  top. 

NUTATION  (Asiron.)  a  hbratory  motion  of  the  earth's 
axis,  by  which  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is 
continually  varying  backwards  and  forwards. 

NUTCRA'CKER  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  crow  tribe,  which 
lives  in  the  pine  forests  of  Siberia. 

NUTGALLS  {Bot.)  vide  Gall. 

NUTHATCH  {Orn.)  the  Sitta  of  Linna;us,  a  bird  so  called 


because  it  lays  up  nuts  in  great  store,  the  shells  of  which 
it  breaks  with  great  dexterity.  It  breeds  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  making  the  hole  of  its  nest  just  big  enough  to  admit 
a  passage  for  its  body,  and  laying  six  or  seven  dirty  white 
eggs. 

NUTMEG- TREE  {Bot.)  the  Myrticia  aroynatica  of  Lin- 
naeus.— Physic-Nut,  the  Jatropha. — Nut-Tree,  the  Corylus 
sylvesfris. 

NUX  {Bot.)  nut ;  a  seed  covered  with  a  shell,  applied  not 
only  to  the  common  nuts,  but  to  acorns  and  all  stone 
fruits. 

Nux  {Bot.)  the  Juglans  regia  of  Linnaeus. — Nux  americana, 
the  Sapindus  quassia. — Nux  avellana,  the  Corylus  avellana. 
Nux  moschata,  the  Mystica  aromatica. — Nux  vomica,  the 
Stryclinos  nux  vomica. — Nux  zeylanica,  the  Sterculia  fcetida. 

NU'YZER  {Cus)  a  present  or  ofFerii'rg  in  India  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior. 

NY'CTALOPS  {Med.)  ,vy.Tu>M-i/,  from  vVt,  night,  and 
the  eye  ;  one  who,  according  to  Hippocrates,  sees  best  by 
night ;  but  Galen  and  others  give  a  contrary  sense  to  the 
word,  making  it  signify  one  who  sees  in  the  day  time,  but 
not  by  night.  Hippocrat.  de  Prccdict.  I.  2,  c.  40  ;  Plin. 
1.28,  c.  11  ;  Gal.  Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippocrat.;  Actuar.  de 
Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  7;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.;  Foes.  (Econom. 
Hippocrat. 

NYCTELEI'A  {Ant.)  ceremonies  sacred  to  Cybele,  which 
were  so  called  because  they  were  performed  in  the  night 
time.    Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  1.  4,  v.  567. 

NYCTOSTRATE'GI  {Ant)  officers  who  presided  at  night 
to  guard  against  fires  and  other  accidents.  Arcad.  1.  ult. 
^  \,ff-  de  Mun.  et  Hon. 

NY'MPHA  (Ent.)  another  name  for  the  chrysalis  of  insects, 
[vide  Entomology^ 

NY'MPHiE  {Anat.)  wy^fpcA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
clitoris  and  the  hymen  ;  but  now  it  stands  for  the  two 
membranaceous  folds  within  the  labia  majora. 

NYMPH^'A  {Bot.)  svyj<pct.Ta,  a  plant  so  called,  «i-to  iviJj<pZ<', 
i.  e.  from  the  nymphs,  because  it  is  fond  of  watery  places. 
The  stem  infused  in  wine  was  reckoned  good  for  the  dy- 
sentery.   Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  148. 

Nymph^a,  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13 
Polyandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character,    Cal.  perianth  inferior. — CoR.  petals 
many. — Stam.  filaments  many  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
ger'ni  ovate  ;  style  none ;  stigma  orbiculate. — Per.  berry 
hard ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  pei'ennials,  as  the — Nymphcea, 
liitea,   seu  Nenuphar,  Yellow  Water-Lily. — Nymphcea 
alba,  White  Water-Lily. — Nymplicea  nelumba,  Peltated 
Water- Lily.    Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bank.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin. ;   Ger.  Herb, ;   Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Rail 
Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
NYMPHAGO'GUS  {Ant.)  vvfA,py.'m,  ductor  sponscF,  the 
person  who  conducted  the  bride  from  her  father's  to  the 
bridegroom's  house.    Poll,  Onom.  1.  3,  c.  3,  seg.  41  ;  He- 
sijchius  ;  Suidas. 
NYMPHA'LES  {Ent,)  a  division  of  the  genus  Pa/j/Z/o. 
NYMPHODOTI  Pastylhis  {Med.)  a  pastil,  described  by 

Paulus  ^gineta,  1.  7,  c.  12. 
NYMPHOMA'NIA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Furor  uterinus. 
NYMPHOTO'MIA  {Surg.)  yvfAjqtoroy.U,  a  section  of  the 

clitoris  when  it  was  too  large. 
NYSTA'GMOS  {Med.)  rt/r«7;«-W,  a  twinkling  of  the  eyes, 
such  as  happen  to  people  when  they  are  sleepy. 
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O  (Ant.)  as  a  numeral,  signified  11 ;  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
11,000,000. 

o  (Log.)  stands  for  propositions  which  are  particular  nega- 
tives. 

OAK  (Bot.)  a  tree  well  known  for  its  excellent  timber,  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  quercus  urbana  and 
the  Robur  sjjlvcstre,  or  qiiercus  sylvcstris,  are  the  most 
esteemed  in  England.  The  oak  may  be  propagated  by 
layers,  but  not  with  the  same  bulk  and  stature,  as  from  the 
seed ;  nor  can  it  be  so  well  transplanted,  as  it  may  be 
raised  from  the  acorn.  The  wood  of  the  oak,  particularly 
that  of  the  English  oak,  is  of  so  tough  a  nature,  that  the 
sharpest  tools  will  scarcely  enter  it.  It  also  yields  an  oil, 
which  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  any  other. — Oak 
of  Cappadocia,  the  Chenopodium  botri/s  of  Linnaeus. — Oak 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Chenopodium. 

O'AKEN-PIN  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  apple,  so  called  from  its  hard- 
ness ;  it  yields  an  excellent  juice. 

O'AKUM  [Mar.)  old  ropes  untwisted  and  pulled  out  again 
into  loose  hemp,  to  be  used  in  the  caulking  of  ships. 

OALE  {ArdicEol.)  rent  ale,  a  duty  paid  for  brewing  ale. 

OAR  (Mill.)  vide  Ore. 

OARS  (Mar.)  instruments  used  in  the  rowing  of  boats;  the 
flat  part  of  the  oar  which  is  dipped  into  the  water,  is  called 
the  blade ;  that  which  is  within  board  is  the  loom  ;  and 
that  which  is  grasped  by  the  rowers  is  the  handle.  The 
part  where  the  oar  acts  on  the  vessel  is  called  the  rovoport 
or  rotvlock.  This  word  is  used  in  several  phrases,  as 
"  Boat  your  oars,"  an  order  to  cease  rowing.  "  To  fea- 
ther the  oars,"  to  turn  the  blades  in  a  horizontal  position. 
"  Get  your  oars  to  pass,"  an  order  to  prepare  them  for 
rowing.  "  Lay  upon  your  oars,"  an  order  to  cease  rowing 
for  a  short  time.  "  To  ship  the  oars,"  to  place  them  in 
the  rowlocks  fit  for  rowing.  "  To  unship  the  oars,"  to 
heave  them  out  of  the  rowlocks. 

OATH  (Laiv)  juramentum,  an  affirmation  or  denial  of  any 
thing,  accompanied  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  thereof.  It  is  called  also  sacramentum, 
a  holy  bond  or  tie ;  and  a  corporal  oath,  because  the  person 
lays  his  hand  upon  some  part  of  the  scriptures  when  he 
takes  it.  Oaths  vary  according  to  the  occasion. — Oath  of 
allegiance,  the  oath  which  binds  the  subject  to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  king. — Oatli  of  snpremaci/,  the  oa^h  which 
establishes  the  supremacy  of  the  King  over  every  other 
power,  temporal  or  spiritual,  within  these  realms.  This 
oath  went  to  the  renunciation  of  the  pope's  pretended 
authority. — Oath  of  abjuration  was  introduced  after  the 
revolution  to  supply  the  loose  and  general  texture  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

OAT  (Bot.)  and  Oat  Grass,  the  Avena  of  Linnaeus. 

OBCO'NICUS  (Bot.)  obconic,  or  inversely  conical;  an 
epithet  for  the  nectary,  as  in  the  Narcissus  minor. 

OBCORDA'TUS  (Bot.)  obcordate  or  inversely  heart-shaped; 
an  epithet  for  a  petal,  a  legume,  or  a  silique  ;  pctalum  ob- 
cordatum,  a  petal,  having  its  apex  downwards,  as  in  the 
Class  Monadelphia ;  legumen  obcordatum,  an  inversely 
heart-shaped  legume,  as  in  Polygala  ;  silicula  obcordata, 
an  inversely  heart-shaped  silicle,  as  in  Thlaspi  Bursa  Pas- 
toris,  Shepherd's  Purse. 

OBEDIE'NTIA  (Law)  signifies,  in  the  Canon  Law,  an 
office,  or  the  administration  of  it,  and  obedientales,  officers 
acting  under  superiors.    Matth.  Par.  Ann.  1213, 

OBEL/E'A  sagitta/is  (Anat.)  the  sagittal  suture  of  the  skull. 

OBELISCOTHE'CA  (Bot.)  the  Rubekia  hirta  of  Linnsus. 
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OBELISCOLY'CHNIUM  (Ant.)  i!ia^<r^cx6x,no^,  from  6>. 
>iiirjco;,  a  spot,  and  >^vyjoc„  a  military  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  lantern  and  candle  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
Jristot.  Polit.  1.  4,  c.  15  ;  Casaub.  in  Athen.  1.  15,  c.  20. 

O'BELISK  (Ant.)  from  liiiX.<ry.oi,  a  little  spit;  a  square 
stone  growing  smaller  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  It 
differs  from  a  pyramid,  in  as  much  as  it  is  made  of  one  en- 
tire piece,  and  has  a  much  smaller  base.  Plin,  1.  36,  c.  9 ; 
Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  17,  c.  4-. 

Obelisk  (Print.)  a  mark  of  reference,  thus  (f ),  which  is 
employed  in  composition. 

OBE'SITY  (Med.)  excessive  fatness. 

OBE'YING  Signs  (Astrol.)  the  last  six  southern  signs  in  the 
zodiac. 

O'BJECT-GL.'^SS  (Mech.)  a  glass  in  a  telescope  or  micro- 
scope, placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  next  the  object. — 
Object  plate,  the  plate  on  which  the  object  is  placed. 

OBJE'CTION  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech,  whereby  the  words 
of  an  opponent  are  pronounced  in  order  to  answer  them. 

OBJE'CTIVE  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  an 
object,  as  the  objective  case  of  nouns,  which  denotes  the 
object,  and  is  the  same  as  the  accusative. 

Objective  Line  (Perspcct.)  the  line  of  an  object,  the 
representation  of  which  is  sought  for  in  the  draught  or 
picture. — Objective  Plane,  any  plane  situated  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  the  perspective  representation  of  which  Is 
required. 

OBIT  (Ecc.)  signified  literally  a  death,  but  is  applied  to  the 
office  performed  annually  for  the  dead  in  the  Romish 
church. 

OBI'TUARY  (Archccol.)  a  register-book  in  a  monastery, 
wherein  the  monks  entered  the  obits  of  their  benefactors. 

O'BLAT  (Archcsol.)  a  soldier  disabled  in  the  prince's  service, 
who  had  the  benefit  of  a  monk's  place  given  him  in  the 
abbey  ;  also  the  maintenance  itself. 

OBLA'TA  (Lato)  things  offered  in  the  exchequer,  or  old 
debts  brought  from  foregoing  years,  and  put  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  present  sheriff. —  Oblata  terrce,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  land,  supposed  to  be  half  an  acre. 

OBLA'TiE  (Ecc.)  consecrated  wafers. 

O'BLATE  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  any  figure  that  is  flattened 
or  shortened,  as  an  oblate  spheroid^  having  its  axis  shorter 
than  its  middle  diameter. 

OBLA'TES  purgantes  (Med.)  cakes  made  of  flour,  sugar, 
and  purging  ingredients  ;  a  usual  form  in  which  quack  me- 
dicines are  made  up  for  worms. 

OBLA'TIONES  (Ecc.)  oblations,  or  offerings  to  God  and  the 
church,  of  which  there  were  different  kinds  formerly,  as — 
Oblationes  altaris,  which  were  given  to  the  priest  for  saying 
mass. — Oblationes  definictorum ,  which  were  given  by  the 
wills  of  deceased  persons. —  Oblationes  funerales,  or  mor- 
tuoruyn,  offerings  to  atone  for  the  defaults  of  the  deceased 
party  in  paying  tithe,  &c.    Spelni.  de  Concil.  tom.  i.  p.  393. 

O'BLATS  of'  St.  Jerom  (Ecc.)  a  congregation  of  secular 
priests  founded  in  Italy. 

OBLIGA'TI  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word  in  music  books  for  iie- 
cessarily,  expressly,  on  purpose,  as  a  doi  violini  obligati, 
for,  or  for  the  purpose  of  two  violins  ;  con  fagotto  obligati, 
for  the  bassoon. 

OBLIGA'TION  (Lauu)  a  bond,  containing  a  penalty  on  con- 
dition of  the  non-performance  of  the  terms  therein  con- 
tained. The  person  entering  into  the  obligation  is  the 
obligor,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  entered  into  the 
obligee.    Co.  Lit.  172. 
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OBLIGE'E  (Z-flw)  vide  Obligation. 
OBLI'GOR  vide  Obligation. 

OBLI'QUE  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  an  angle  which  is  not 
a  right  angle,  being  either  greater  or  less,  i.  e.  either  an 
obtuse,  or  an  acute  angle.— Oblique-angled  Triangle,  one 
having  all  its  angles  obliqae.— Oblique  Circle,  in  the  stereo- 
grapliic  projection,  is  any  circle  that  is  oblique  to  the  plane 
of  the  projection. — Oblique  Direction,  that  is  not  perpen- 
dicular to  a  line  or  plane. — Oblique  Line,  a  line  that  makes 
an  angle  with  some  other  line. —  Oblique  Projection,  that 
where  a  body  is  projected  in  a  line  of  direction  that  makes 
an  angle  with  the  horizontal  line. 

Oblique  Force  (Mech.)  oblique  Percussion,  Power,  or 
Stroke ;  that  which  is  made  in  a  direction  oblique  to  a 
body  or  plane. 

Oblique  Planes  {Diall.)  such  as  recline  from  the  zenith,  or 
incline  to  the  horizon. 

Oblique  Ascension  {Astron.)  that  point  of  the  equinoctial 
which  rises  with  the  sun,  or  any  other  point  of  the  heavens 
in  an  oblique  sphere. — Oblique  Descension,  that  point  which 
sets  with  the  sun,  &c. —  Oblique  Sphere,  that  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  sphere  cuts  the  horizon  obliquely.  It  is  this 
obliquity  which  occasions  the  inequality  of  day  and  night, 
[vide  Asironomij'] 

Oblique  Sailing  '  {Mar.)  the  application  of  the  method  of 
calculating  the  parts  of  oblique  plane  triangles,  in  order  to 
find  the  distance  of  a  ship  from  any  cape,  &c. 

Obliquij  Deployment  {Mil.)  the  deviation  of  a  column  to  the 
right  or  left  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  an  oblique  posi- 
tion.— Oblique  Fire  or  Defence,  that  which  is  under  too 
great  an  angle,  as  in  the  defence  of  the  second  flank. 

Oblique  Flank  {Fort.)  or  Second  Flank,  the  face  of  a 
bastion  discovered  from  a  part  of  the  bastion  is  so  called. 
—  Oblique  Radius,  a  line  extending  from  the  centre  to  the 
exterior  side  of  the  polygon. 

TO  Oblique  {Mil.)  to  move  forward  to  the  right  or  left  by 
stepping  sideways  in  either  of  those  directions. 

Oblique  Cases  {Gram.)  those  cases  which  are  declined  from 
the  nominative. 

OBLI'QUITY  of  the  Ecliptic  {Astron.)  the  angle  which  the 
ecliptic  makes  with  the  Equator,  which,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1769,  was  reckoned  to  be  23°  28'  9"  'I;  and  is 
now  estimated  somewhat  below  23°  28',  as  the  ecliptic 
continually  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  parallelism 
with  the  Equator,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  i2"  in  100 
years ;  but  the  diminution  itself  is  also  found  to  be  vari- 
able, from  a  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  observa- 
tions. 

OBLI'QUUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles,  as — 
Obliqnus  ascendens  vel  internus,  and  Obliquus  descendens  vel 
externus,  two  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  which  serve  to  com- 
press the  viscera  and  propel  their  contents,  &c. —  Obliquus 
inferior  Capitis,  and  Obliquus  superior  Capitis,  two  muscles 
of  the  head,  which  serve  to  turn  it  round  in  opposite  and 
different  directions. — Obliquus  inferior  and  superior  OcuU, 
two  muscles  of  the  eye  that  serve  to  turn  the  pupil  down- 
wards and  outwards. 

Obliquus  {Bot.)  oblique,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or  a  stem ; 
folium  oUiquum,  a  leaf,  the  base  of  which  is  directed 
towards  the  sky,  and  the  apex  or  point  towards  the  horizon, 
as  in  Protea  and  Frilillaria  ;  also  a  leaf,  the  surface  of 
which  is  placed  obliquely  in  regard  to  the  petiole,  as  in 
Bignonia  ;  caulis  obliquus,  a  stem  that  is  neither  perpen- 
dicular nor  horizontal. 

O'BLONG  {Geom.)  an  epithet  for  any  figure  that  is  longer 
than  it  is  broad,  as  an  oblong  spheroid,  &c.  Obiong  is 
also  the  name  of  a  rectangle,  or  a  right-angled  parallelo- 
gram, whose  length  exceeds  its  breadth. 

OBLO'NGO-OVA'TUS  {Bot.)  oblong-ovate,  i.  e.  between 
the  oblong  and  the  ovate ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 


OBLO'NGUS  {Bot.)  oblong;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a  spike, 
or  a  capsule. 

OBNUNTIA'TION  {Ant.)  a  denouncing  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  as  the  augurs  did  when  they  declared  the  time 
to  be  inauspicious  for  the  proceeding  in  public  affairs.  It 
was  thus  distinguished  from  the  annunciation,  which  was  a 
favourable  declaration  of  the  augurs.  Donat.  in  Terent. 
Adelph.  act  4,  seen.  2,  v.  8 ;  August,  de  Leg.  in  Fusia. 

O'BOLUS  {Ant.)  iiioXor,,  a  small  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  an 
Attic  drachm,  equal  to  one  penny  farthing, 
which  is  represented  in  the  obverse  of  a  medal  / .  "^^x////, 
of  the  Nisaeans,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
which  bears  also  the  representation  of  an  ear  of 
corn,  and  the  inscription  0B0A02,  with  the 
letter  M.  There  is  also  a  small  weight  of  the 
same  name,  the  sixth  part  of  an  Attic  draclmi,  containing 
three  carats. 

The  obolus  was  the  money  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
dead,  as  a  fare  for  the  ferryman  Charon,  which  con- 
sisted either  of  one  or  two  pieces. 
Aristoph.  Ran.  act  1,  seen.  2. 

Ex  !5->io(«pi«  rvvcvTCiii      uvy,e  yi^m, 
Na!t/T/)5  Ji«|s<,  ^u'  ojSoXa  i/AtrSav  nci/3&v. 

This  tribute,  or  fare,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  3s<,vuy.yi. 
OBOLA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  l-i  Didy- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  none. — CoR.  petal  one. 

—  ^TAU.  f laments   four;    anthers  small. — Pist.  germ 

ovate ;  style  subcylindric ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 

ovate;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Ololaria  virginica,  seu 

Orubanche. 

Obolaria  is  also  the  Linncca  borealis  of  Linnasus. 

OBOVA'TUS  (Bot.)  obovate,  or  inversely  ovate,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf;  folium  obovatum,  a  leaf  having  the  narrow  end 
downwards,  or  next  the  petiole  branch  or  stem. 

OBSCU'R.4  Camera  {Opt.)  vide  Camera  Obscura. 

OBSECRA'TION  {Ant.)  a  solemn  ceremony  performed  by 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  to  avert  any  impending 
calamity.    Liv.  1.  4,  c.  21 ;  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  22. 

OBSERVA'TION  {Astron.)  the  observing  with  an  instru- 
ment any  celestial  phaenomenon,  as  the  altitude  of  the 
sun.  At  sea  they  confine  the  meaning  of  this  word  simply 
to  the  taking  meridian  altitudes,  in  order  to  find  the  lati- 
tude. 

OBSE'RVATORY  {Astron.)  a  place  where  astronomical 

observations  are  made. 
OBSIDIA'NUM  {Min.)  a  sort  of  black  grass. 

c.  26. 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  Corona  {Ant.)  the  ob- 
sidional  crown  which  was  made  of  grass  that 
grew  in  a  besieged  place,  and  was  given 
to  the  general  that  raised  the  siege. 

OBSOLE'TUS  {Bot.)  worn  out  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable ;  an  epithet  for  the 
leaf ;  folium  obsolete,  lobatum  vel  serratum,  a 
leaf,  the  lobes  or  serratures  of  which  are  not  very  distin- 
guishable. 

OBSTERITCA'TION  {Surg.)  the  office  and  art  of  mid- 
wifery. 

OBSTIPA'TIO  {Med.)  from  obstipo,  to  stop  up;  costlve- 
ness ;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Lo- 
cales, Order  Epischeses. 

OBSTRU'CTION  {Med.)  the  shutting  up  the  passages  in 
the  human  body. 

OBSTRUE'NTIA  {Med.)  medicines  that  have  the  quality 
of  stopping  up  any  passage. 

OBSTUNDE'NTIA  {Med.)  substances  which  diminish  irri- 
tation, acting  much  after  the  manner  of  demulcents. 


Plin.  1,  36, 
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.   OBTURA'TOR  (Anat.)  two  muscles  of  the  thigh,  namely,  i 
the  obturator  externus  and  interims,  which  act  as  rotators 
of  the  thigh. — Obturator  is  also  the  name  of  a  nerve,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  crural  nerve. 

OBTUHA'TRIX  Arterla  (Anat.)  an  artery  which  per- 
forates the  obturator  muscle. — Obturatrix  vena,  a  branch 
from  the  hypogastric  vein,  is  so  called  because  it  enters 
the  internal  obturator  muscle. 

OBTU'SE  Angle  {Geom.)  any  angle  which  is  greater  than 
a  riglit  angle,  or  that  consists  of  more  than  90  degrees. — 
Obtuse-angled  triangle,  a  triangle  that  has  one  angle  obtuse, 
[vide  Geometrij] — Obtuse-angled  cone,  or  obtuse  cone,  one 
whose  angle  at  the  vertex,  by  a  section  through  the  axis, 
is  obtuse. — Obtuse  angular  section  of  a  cone,  a  name  given 
by  ancient  geometricians  to  the  hyperbola. — Obtuse  hi/per' 
bola,  one  whose  asymptotes  form  an  obtuse  angle. 

OBTU'SUS  [Bot.)  obtuse  or  blunt,  as  opposed  to  sharp  or 
acute,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a  perianth  and  a  capsule : 
folium  obtusum,  a  leaf,  the  base  of  which  ends  bluntly ; 
but  within  the  segment  of  a  circle  :  periantliium  obtusum, 
an  obtuse  perianth,  as  in  Convolvulus  and  Melia :  capsula 
obtusa,  an  obtuse  or  blunt  capsule,  as  in  Rhinant/ius. 

OBTU'SIUSCULUS  {Bot.)  bluntish,  or  rather  blunt,  ap- 
plied the  same  as  obtusus. 

OBVENTIONES  (£cc.)  the  same  as  Oblations. 

OC  {Mil.)  the  name  of  an  arrow  used  by  the  Turks. 

OCCA'SIO  [Law)  a  tribute  which  the  lord  imposed  on  his 
vassals  or  tenants.    Fleta.  1.  1 ,  c.  24. 

OCCASIONA'RI  {Lavo)  to  be  charged  or  loaded  with  occa- 
sional payments. 

OCCASIO'NES  (I-ato)  assarts. 

CCCIDENT  [Astron.)  the  same  as  westward,  as  the  Occident 
JEquinoctia!,  &'C. — Occident  estival,  that  point  of  the 
horizon  where  the  sun  sets  at  midwinter,  when  entering 
the  sign  Capricorn. — Occident  equinoctial,  that  point  of  the 
horizon  where  the  sun  sets  when  he  crosses  the  Equi- 
noctial, or  enters  the  sign  Aries,  or  Libra. 

OCCIDE'NTAL  [Astron.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  when  it 
sets  in  the  evening  after  the  sun. 

OCCIPITA'LIS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  an  artery,  muscle, 
&c.  belonging  to  the  occiput. —  Occipitalis  arteria  is  the 
first  external  or  posterior  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 
— Occipitalis  musculus,  a  short  broad  muscle,  which  pulls 
the  hairy  scalp  backwards. — Occipitalis  nervus,  a  branch 
from  the  tenth  pair  of  nerves,  which  proceed  ft'om  within 
the  scull. — Occipitalis  vena,  a  branch  from  the  posterior, 
or  upper  external  jugular. 

OCCI'FITIS  Os  {Anat.)  a  bone  of  a  rhomboldal  figure  that 
lies  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  forming  what  is  called 
the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

OCCI'PITO  Frontalis  {Anat.)  the  musculus  occipitalis. 

O'CCIPUT  {Anat.)  vide  Occipitis  Os. 

OCCU'LT  Qualities  [Phil.)  a  term  formerly  applied  by  phi- 
losophers to  such  qualities  in  bodies  as  did  not  admit  of 
any  rational  explanation. 

Occult  Diseases  {Med.)  those  diseases  of  which  the  causes 
and  treatment  are  not  understood. 

Occult  {Geom.)  an  epithet  for  a  line  that  is  scarcely  per- 
ceivable. 

OCCULTA'TION  {Astron.)  the  obscuration  of  any  star  or 
planet  by  the  interposition  of  another  body,  as  the  moon, 
&.C. — Circle  of  perpetual  occultation,  a  circle  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  Poles,  which  contain  all  those  stars  that 
never  appear  in  our  hemisphere. 

O'CCUPANCY  {Law)  vide  Occupant. 

O'CCUPANT  {Laxv)  Occupans,  he  who  first  gets  possession 
of  a  thing,  whence  Occupancy  is  the  possession  of  such 
things  as  at  present  belong  to  no  one,  which  is  a  law 
founded  on  nature. 

O'CCUPATILE  Field^  {Laiv)  a  field  which  being  left  by  its 
owner  may  be  occupied  by  another. 


OCCUPATION  (Law)  use  or  tenure,  as  when  anv 
land  or  tenement  is  in  the  occupation  of  a  person  who  has 
the  use  and  management  thereof.  Occupations  at  large 
are  taken  for  purprestures,  intrusions,  and  usurpations. 
Stat,  de  Bigamis.  c.4>;  2  Inst.  272. 

Occupation  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  when  the  orator 
seems  to  pass  by  that  on  which  he  chiefly  insists.  Cic.  ad 
Herenn.  1.4,  c.  27. 

OCCUPA'VIT  {Law)  a  writ  which  lies  for  one  who  is 
ejected  out  of  his  land  or  tenement  in  a  time  of  war. 

O'CCUPIERS  {Law)  a  term  applied  to  officers  in  the 
Cheshire  salt-works,  annually  chosen  to  see  right  done 
between  the  lord  and  the  tenant. 

OCHE'MA  {Med.)  from  o^iu,  to  carry  ;  the  finest  and  most 
fluid  part  of  the  blood  and  chyle. 

OCHETEU'MA  {Anat.)  from  s;^'^^?,  a  duct ;  the  nostril. 

O'CHETOS  {Anat.)  oAJf^s,  a  duct  or  passage ;  applied  by 
Hippocrates  particularly  to  the  urinary  or  abdominal  pas- 
sages.   Hippocrat.  de  Anat. 

O'CHEUS  {Anat.)  from  o;^**',  to  carry  ;  the  scrotum. 

O'CHLOCRACY  {Polit.)  oy^XoKpy.nU,  from  '^z^o^,  a  multi- 
tude, and  y-fciTo<;,  power ;  a  form  of  government,  wherein  the 
multitude  or  common  people  bear  the  rule. 

O'CHNA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Poli/andria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

petals  five. — Stam. Jilaments  many ;  anthers  roundish. — 

PiST-  germ  ovate ;  stt/le  erect ;  stigma  simple. — Per. 

none ;  seeds  five. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Ochna  squarrosa 

Fabotapita. — Ochna  Fabotapita. — Ochna  parvitlia,  seu 

Enonymus,  S)C.  Rati.  Hist. 
Ochna  is  also  the  Gomphra  nillda  of  Linnaeus. 
O'CHRA  {Min.)  Ochre,  an  argillaceous  fossile  dye,  of  a  yellow 
or  luteous  colour,  which  in  Greek  is  called  6j;ipa,from  o>x,io<;, 
pale,  because  it  grows  pale.  According  to  Vitruvius  the 
attic  ochre,  which  he  calls  Sil,  was  the  best  sort.  Ochre 
was  employed  externally  as  a  medicine  for  discussing  hard 
tumours.  Vitruv.  1.  7,  c.  7  ;  Dioscor.  1.5,  c.  108  ;  Plin. 
1.  33,  c.  6. 

Ochre  is  now  distinguished  by  its  colour  into  yellow  and 
>     red  ochre. 

O'CHREA  (Anat.)  the  tibia. 

OCHRO'MA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadel- 
phia,  Order  2  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  double. — Cor.  petals 
five;  anthers  five. — Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  filiform; 
stigmas  five. — Per.  capsule  coriaceous  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.     The    single   species,  the — Ochroma  Lagopus 
Bombax  Hibiscus,  seu  Gossypium,  is  a  tree. 

OCHTHO'DES  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  ulcers  whose  lips 
are  callous  and  tumid. 

OCIMA'STRUM  {Bot.)  vide  Ocymastrum. 

O'CIMUM  {Bot)  ay.iy.0/,  a  plant,  so  called  from  ax-iu^, 
swiftly,  because  it  is  very  swift  of  growth.  It  was  reck- 
oned good  to  provoke  urine,  to  promote  the  menses,  and 
as  an  antidote  against  venomous  bites.  It  was  otherwise 
called  (SizrtAixov,  from  its  superior  virtues.  Theophrast.  Hist. 
Plant.  1.  7,  c.  3 ;  Cat.  de  Re  Rust.  c.  53 ;  Varro.  de  Re  Rust. 
1.  1  ;  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  28  ;  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  12 ;  Gal.  de  Alim. 
Fal.  1.  2,  &c. 

OciMUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
14  Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

petal  one.— ^TAU.  Jilaments  four;  ajz^Aers  half-mooned. 

— PisT.  germ  four-parted  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — 

Per.  none  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The  species  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,   as  the 

— Ocimum  gratissimum.  Shrubby  Basil. — Ocimuni  Basi- 

licum,  Common  Sweet  Basil.— Ocimum  minimum,  Bush 
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Basil. — Ocimum  tenuiflorum,  seu  Mentha,  Slender  Spiked 
Basil.    Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii.  Hist.  ;  Toiirn.  Inst. 
O'CKOW  {Med.)  a  Chinese  remedy  for  diseases  in  the 
breast,  consisting  of  the  flesh  of  an  ass  boiled  down  to  the 
consistence  of  a  jelly. 
O'CLASIS   {Med.)  exAcio-/?,  that  particular  posture  called 
Cowring,  which  is  when  a  person  standing  brings  his  knees 
forward,  to  which  the  abdomen  approaches,  whilst  the  but- 
tocks descend. 

O'CREiE  {Ant.)  military  boots,  or  greaves,  which  Homer 
calls  y.r/tfji.lh^,  whence  he  designates  the  Greek  'iOKn.ijy.he, 
hxa-iOi,  well-greaved  Grecians. 

O'CTABIS  {Lavs)  as  odabis  Hilarii,  the  eighth  day  inclu- 
sive after  the  feast  of  St.  Hilarlus. 

OCTAE'DIION  {Geom.)  oxt^e^"!,  from  i^rlj,  eight,  and 
i^pu,  seat  or  side,  a  solid  geometrical  figure,  consisting  of 
eight  equal  sides.  This  is  one  of  the  five  Platonic  bodies, 
[vide  Body] 

O'CTAGON  {Geom.)  oy.Toi,yuv(,v,  from  oWs),  and  yun'x,  a  corner, 
a  figure  consisting  of  eight  angles  and  sides. 

Octagon  {Fort.)  a  place  that  has  eight  sides,  or  eight  bas- 
tlons. 

OCTA'NA  {Med.)  an  erratic  Intermitting  fever,  which  re- 
turns every  eighth  day. 

OCTA'NDRIA  {Bot.)  from  'ox-ro,  eight,  and  «»<!p,  man;  the 
name  of  the  eighth  class  In  the  Lu-inaean  System,  compre- 
liendlng  those  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
■with  eight  stamens.  It  contains  four  Orders,  namely, 
Mononynia,  Digijnia,  Trigynia,  and  Tetrngynia ;  and 
under  them  the  following  genera,  namely,  'tropolceiim, 
Indian  Cress. — Epilobium,  Willow- Herb. —  Clilora,  Yellow 
Centaury.. —  Vaccinium,  Bilberry. — Erica,  Heath. — 
Daphne,  Mezereon,  Spurge  Laurel,  &c.  —  Oenothera, 
Tree- Primrose. — Mimusops.  —  Dimocarpus. —  MolincEa. — 
Hagenia. — Combretum. —  Xylocarpus.  —  Paperina.  —  Codia. 
Galenia.  —  Cardiospermum.  —  Sapindus,  Soap-Tree.  — 
Adoxa,  Tuberous  Moschatel. — Elatine,  Coccoloba,  S^-c. 

O'CTANT  {Astral.)  or  Octile,  an  aspect  in  which  a  planet 
Is  distant  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  or  45  degrees  from 
another. 

OCTA'PLA  {Lit.)  a  Polyglott  Bible  in  eight  languages. 
OCTA'STYLE  {Archit.)  ox.ruzv>^oc,,  from  o'^tw,  eight,  and  yuAo;,  a 

pillar ;  a  building  with  eight  pillars  In  front.  Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  2. 
O'CTAVE  {Chron.)  the  eighth  day  after  some  particular 

festivals  in  the  year. 
Octave  {Mus.)  the  eighth  interval  in  a  scale  of  sounds, 

which,  being  the  same  as  the  first,  is  denoted  by  the  same 

letter  of  the  alphabet.    The  scale  itself  of  eight  sounds  is 

also  called  an  Octave,    \yide  Mwsfc] 
OCTAVA'RII  {A}it.)  those  that  gathered  the  toll,  being  the 

eighth  part  of  the  price  of  things  sold  in  the  market. 

Buleng.  de  Vectig.  c.  59. 
OCTA'VO  {Print.)  i.  e.  in  eight;  the  form  of  a  page  which 

is  made  by  folding  a  sheet  into  eight  leaves ;  the  book  in 

this  form  or  size  Is  also  called  an  octavo. 
OCTA'VUS  Humeri  {Anat.)  a  muscle,  the  same  as  Teres. 
OCTO'BER  {Chron.)  the  eighth  month  In  Romulus' year, 

as  the  name  denotes ;  but  the  tenth  in  that  of  Numa  and 

Julius  Caesar,  after  the  addition  of  January.    This  month 

contains  thirty-one  days,  on  the  twenty-second  of  which 

the  sun  enters  the  sign  Scorpio  Plut.  in  Nim. ; 

Sueton.  in  Domit.  c.  13  ;  Euseb.  in  Chron.  ann.  1203  ;  Isid. 

Orig.  1.  5,  c.  33 ;  Viola,  de  vet.  et  nov.  Roman,  temp,  rat, 

apud  GrcBV.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  8,  p.  196. 
October  Equus  {Ant.)  ahorse  annually  sacrificed  to  Mars 

in  the  month  of  October,  because,  as  is  supposed,  It  is  a 

warlike  animal.    Plut.  Rom.  Qucsst.  96;  Fest.  de  Verb. 

^^g'^if- ;  Jun.  Fast,  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  8, 

p.  252, 
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OCTOFI'DUS  {Bot.)  eight-cleft,  an  epithet  for  a  calyx; 
calyx  ociijidus,  a  calyx  divided  into  eight  segments,  as  in 
Tomentilla. 

OCTO'PHORUM  {Ant.)  a  carriage  with  eight  wheels,  or 
one  borne  by  eight  servants,  according  to  Martial.  Mart, 
1.  6,  epig.  59. 

Octophoro  sanus  portatur,  AvHe,  Phiiippus 
Hum  tu  si  sanum  credis,  Avite,  Juris. 

Cic.  in  Verr.  5,  c.  11  ;  Suet,  in  Calig.  c.  43;  Apid.  Apolog. 

OCULA'RES  communes  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  nerves 
called  the  Motores  Oculorum. 

OCULA'RIA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Euphrasia. 

O'CULI  Adductor  {Anat.)  Levator,  <^c.  a  name  for  muscles 
of  the  eye,  otherwise  called  Rectus  intcrnus,  &c. — Oculi 
obliquus,  injerior,  major,  &c.    [vide  Obliquus'] 

Ocui.i  Cancrorum  {Chem.)  Crabs'  eyes,  or  stony  concretions, 
found  in  the  head  of  the  Astacus  Jiuviatilis,  lodged  in  a  bag 
on  each  side.  The  earth  of  Crabs'  e3'es  difiers  much  from 
that  of  Crabs'  claws,  for  it  is  not  convertible  into  quick- 
lime ;  and,  in  its  properties,  it  resembles  the  earth  of 
hartshorn,  being  a  calcareous  phosphate. 

O'CULO  Musculares  {Anat.)  Nerves,  the  same  as  the  Mo- 
tores Oculorum. 

O'CULUS  {Anat.)  vide  Eye. 

OcuLus  bovinus  {Med.)  bubidus,  or  elephanlinus,  names 
given  to  the  Hydroplitlialmia.  —  Ocidns  lachrymans,  the 
Epiphora. 

OcuLus  Mundi  {Min.)  a  species  of  Opal,  generally  of  a 
yellowish  colour. 

OcuLUS  Christi  {Bot.)  the  Inula  oculus  Christi  of  Linnaeus. 

OCYMA'STRUM  {Bot.)  the  Lychnis  diurna  of  Llnnteus. 

OCYMOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  Lychnis  diurna  of  Linn^us. 

OCYMOPHY'LLUM  {Bot.)  the  Isnardia  palustris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

O'CYMUM  {Bot.)  the  Polygonum  fagnpyrum  of  Linnaeus. 

ODAXi'SMOS  {Med.)  from  o^a;,  a  tooth;  a  biting  sensa- 
tion or  Itching  in  the  gums  of  children  that  are  breeding 
teeth. 

ODE  {Poet.)  a^ri,  a  song,  or  any  poetical  composition  fit  to 
be  sung. 

ODD  {Arith.)  an  epithet  for  any  number  in  the  series  of  I, 
3,  5,  7,  &c. — Oddly  odd  number,  that  number  which  is 
measured  by  an  odd  number,  as  15  measured  by  three. 

ODE'UM  {Ant.)  oihTev,  a  music  theatre  at  Athens  built  by 
Pericles,  which  was  filled  with  seats  and  ranges  of  pillars. 
Here  was  also  a  tribunal  as  we  learn  from  Aristophanes. 
Arisloph.  Vesp. 

In  this  place  the  rehearsals  of  musical  pieces  were  com- 
monly performed.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  4,  ep.  16;  Vitruv.  1.  5, 
c.  9;  Plut.  in  Peric. ;  Sueton.  in  Calig.  c.  5 ;  Ammian. 
1.  16,  c.  10;  Suidas ;  Sigon.  de  Rcpub.  1.  4,  c.  3;  Bald. 
Lex.  Vitruv. 

O'DIO  et  atia  {Law)  a  writ  sent  to  the  under  sheriff  to  in- 
quire whether  a  man,  committed  to  prison  under  suspicion 
of  murder,  be  committed  upon  malice,  or  a  just  ground 
of  suspicion.  Stat.  3  £af.  1,  c.  11 ;  28  Ed.  3,  c.  9 ;  Bract. 
].  3,  c.  20;  2  Inst.  42. 

ODO'LLAM  {Bot.)  the  Cerbera  manglias  of  Linnaeus. 

ODO'METER  {Mech.)  an  instrument  by  which  the  quantity 
of  ground  passed  over  on  foot,  or  in  a  conveyance,  may 
be  ascertained. 

ODONTAGO'GOS  {Surg.)  from  o^dc,  a  tooth,  and  uy^.;  to 

draw  ;  an  instrument  for  drawing  teeth. 
ODONTA'GRA  {Surg.)  the  same  as  Odontas^o^ns. 
ODONTA'LGIA  {Med.)  from  o^ouc^  a  tooth,  and  ^^705,  pain; 

a  pain  In  the  teeth. 
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ODONTA'LGICA  {Med.)  medicines  for  curing  the  tooth-  1 
ache. 

ODONTI'ASIS  (Med.)  teething,  or  cutting  the  teeth. 
ODO'NTICA  (Med.)  remedies  for  the  toothache. 
ODONTIRRFICE'A  (Med.)  from  i^oh^,  a  tooth,  and  pi»,  to 

flow ;  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  socket  of  the  jaw 

after  drawing  a  tooth. 
ODONTITIS  {Hot.)  the  Euphrasia  odonlites  of  Linnaeus. 
ODONTOGLY'PHRON  (Surg.)  from  i^iv^,  a  tooth,  and 

'y>u(pe^,  to  scrape ;  an  instrument  for  scaHng  and  scraping 

the  teeth. 

ODONTOI'DES  {Anat.)  ihoreia^i,  an  epithet  for  the  tooth- 
like process  of  the  second  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

ODONTOLI'THOS  (Surg.)  from  o^oui,  a  tooth,  and  AiK  a 
stone  ;  the  tartar,  or  stony  crust  on  the  teeth. 

ODONTOPHUrA  [Surg.)  from  i^ou?,  a  tooth,  and  ^t/^,  to 
generate;  dentition,  or  the  cutting  of  the  teeth. 

ODONTOTRI'MMA  (Med.)  aib»ri~pip^.«,  a  medicine  for 
rubbing  the  teeth. 

ODORAME'NTUiM:  (Med.)  any  medicine  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  excellence  of  its  smell. 

ODOIIA'TA  (Bot.)  the  Scandix  odoraia  of  Linnseus. 

ODORI'FEROUS  Glands  (Anat.)  Glandtilcc  oderifetce,  glands 
situated  under  the  Corona  Glandis  of  the  male,  and  the 
nymphce  of  the  female,  so  called  because  they  emit  a  pecu- 
liar odour. 

CE'CUS  (Archit.)  from  the  Greek  ofiio?,  damns,  a  house;  is 
used  by  Vitruvius  to  signify  the  superior  part  of  the  house, 
comprehending  the  apartments  of  the  men.  Vitruv.  1.  6, 
c.  5 ;  Plin.  1.        c.  25  ;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitniv. 

CECONO'MICUS  {Archceol.)  the  executor  of  a  last  will  and 
testament. 

(ECO'NOMUS  (Archceol.)  an  advocate  or  defender.  Mati. 
Par.  ann.  1245. 

QiCO'NOMY  (Archit.)  oiMvojAu,  from  oTmc,  a  house,  and 
viyjol,  to  distribute  properly ;  signifies  in  general  the  order- 
ing of  a  family ;  but,  in  the  architectural  application,  it 
implies  the  method  of  taking  measures  so  as  to  give  a 
building  its  suitable  form  and  size,  and  dispose  rightly  the 
several  apartments  of  the  interior. 

OEcoNOMY  (Rhet.)  is  also  applied  to  the  right  disposal  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  speech. 

CEDE'MA  (Med.)  oli'.-.f^a,  any  tumour  or  swelling,  but  more 
strictly  a  white  soft  insensible  tumour  proceeding  from 
pituitous  matter. 

(EDEMATO'DES  (Med.)  like  to  an  oedema. 

CEDEMASA'RCA  (Med.)  a  species  of  tumour  between 
an  oedema  and  a  sarcoma. 

GEDE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  5  Po/i/nann'a  Segregaia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  common. — CoR.  com- 
mon.— St  AM.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  cylindric. — Fist. 
germ  oblong;  rfj/fes  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none; 
seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  CEdera  prolifera, 
seu  Buphthahniim,  &c. 

(ENA'NTHE  (Bot.)  oita>9ii,  a  plant  so  called,  aTro  tS  onm,  and 
avSis^,  i.  e.  from  wine  and  flower,  because  it  resembles  wine 
both  in  smell  and  colour.  An  infusion  of  the  root  in  wine 
is  reckoned  good  for  the  stranguary.  Theophrast.  1. 6,  c.  7; 
Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  135  ;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  2. 

QiNANTHE,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  universal. — Cor.  universal. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  roundish.  —  PiST.  germ 
inferior ;  styles  two ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  none;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  CEnanthe 
peucedani folia,  seu  Junciis,  Sulphurwort-leaved  Drop- 
wort. —  (Enanthe  crocala,  Filipe7idula,  seu  Apium,  Hem- 
lock-water Dropwort. —  (Enanthe  pimpinelloides,  Parsley- 


water  Dropwort.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

CENA'REA  (Chem.)  ohapiyi^  an  epithet  for  the  ashes  prepared 
from  the  twigs  of  vines,  &c. 

(ENEL/E'UM  (Med.)  oivi'xmo-/,  fvom  oiVa?,  wine,  and  i^atov, 
oil ;  a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil. 

QiNISTE'RIA  (Ant.)  oiviftifi^s,  sacrifices  offered  to  Hercules 
by  the  Athenian  youth  on  their  first  cutting  their  beards. 

CENO'GALA  (Med.)  w/oyc.>,a.,  from  wicc,,  wine,  and  yuXa, 
milk  ;  a  mixture  of  wine  and  milk. 

CE'NOMANCY  (Ant.)  o^toyj-xvnU,  a  sort  of  divination  among 
the  ancients,  by  which  they  formed  conjectures  from  the 
colour,  motion,  noise,  and  other  accidents  attending  the 
wine  of  libations. 

CENO'PTiE  (Ant.)  oiVa.T-aj,  certain  officers  among  the  Athe- 
nians, who  regulated  the  drinking  at  feasts.  Poll.  I.  6, 
segni.  21. 

CENOSTAG'MvV    (Med.)   from  elvc^,  wine,  and  5-a^«,  to 

distil ;  spirit  of  wine. 
CENOTHE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octan- 

dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  four. — St  au.  filaments  eight;  anthers  oblong. — 
PisT.  germ  inferior;  style  fiWfoxm.;  stigma  thick. — Per. 
capside  cylindric;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  biennials,  as  the  —  CEnothera 
biennis,  Onogra,   seu  Lysimachia,  Broad-leaved  Tree- 
Primrose. — Oenothera  rosea,  Rose-flowered  Tree-Prim- 
rose.— CEnothera  pumilla.  Dwarf  Tree-Primrose.  But 
the  Oenothera  sinuaia.  Scallop-leaved  Tree- Primrose, 
is  an  annual.    Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
CE'PATA  (Bot.)  the  Avicennia  tomentosa  of  Linnaeus. 
GESOPHAGOU'S  (Anat.)  the  muscle  forming  the  Sphincter 
oesophagi. 

CESOPHA'GUS  (Anat>,  o.Vo^Jayo?,  the  gullet;  a  long,  large, 
round  canal,  descending  from  the  mouth  to  the  left  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  through  which  the  food  passes  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach. 

GEE'STRUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Dipterous 
Order. 

Generic  Character.  Mouth  with  a  simple  aperture,  and 
not  exserted  ;^e/m  two  of  two  articulations,  orbicular 
at  the  tip  ;  antennce  of  three  articulations,  the  last  glo- 
bular, and  furnished  with  a  bristle  on  the  foretop. 

Species.  Insects  of  this  tribe,  called  in  English  the 
Breeze,  or  Gad-FIy,  are  extremely  troublesome  to  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle  in  general,  depositing  their  eggs  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  producing  painful  tu- 
mours. 

CETITES  (Min.)  vide  mites. 

OFF  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ship's  sailing  out  towards 
the  sea  from  the  shore,  as  "  To  be  off  Cape  FInisterre." 
— Of  and  on,  when  a  ship  approaches  the  shore  by  one 
board,  and  by  the  other  sails  out  to  leeward,  she  is  said  to 
stand  of  and  on. — Nothing  off'!  the  order  to  the  helmsman 
not  to  suffer  the  ship  to  bear  away,  or  fall  off  from  the 
wind. — Offvoard  is  said  of  a  ship  when,  being  a-ground,  it 
inclines  with  its  side  to  the  water. 

Off  Duty  (Mil.)  not  employed  though  in  the  service.— 0^ 
service,  not  engaged  in  the  service. — Off  the  staff\  applied 
to  general  officers  who  are  taken  from  their  commands. 

OFFA  alba  ( Chem. )  a  white  clotted  substance  which  arises 
on  shaking  together  an  equal  quantity  of  highly  rectified 
spirits  of  wine  and  spirit  of  urine. 

O'FFALS  (Com.)  those  parts  of  a  beast,  as  the  skin,  horns, 
&c.  which  are  not  sold  for  food. 

O'FFERINGS  (Ecc.)  what  is  payable  by  custom  to  the  par- 
son or  vicar  of  the  parish,  either  occasionally  or  at  mar- 
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riages,  sacraments,  christenings,  &c.  —  Offering-days,  the 
days  on  which  the  parishioners  used  to  pay  annually  their 
offerings  to  the  parson  or  vicar  :  there  were  four  of  these 
days,  namely,  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  Feast 
of  the  dedication  of  the  parish  church.  The  only  offer- 
ings now  demanded  are  the  Easter-offerings. — Offerbigs 
of  the  King,  those  offerings  which  are  made  at  the  altar 
by  the  king  and  queen,  which  are  distributed  among  the 
poor  by  the  dean  of  the  chapel. 

OFFERTO'RIUM  {Archceol.)  a  piece  of  silk,  or  fine  linen, 
anciently  made  use  of  to  wrap  up  the  occasional  offerings 
made  in  the  church. 

O'FFERTOFlY  {Archceol.)  a  place  in  which  offerings  were 
kept;  also  a  part  of  the  mass  in  the  Romish  Church. 

O'FFICE  {Lniv)  officium ;  that  function  by  virtue  whereof 
a  man  hath  some  employment  in  the  affairs  of  another,  as 
of  the  king,  or  any  other  person. —  Office  found,  an  inquiry 
made  to  the  king's  use,  by  virtue  of  the  office  of  him  who 
makes  the  inquiry,  whence  the  expressions  "  To  return 
an  office,"  i.  e.  to  return  that  which  is  found  by  the  office. 
"  To  traverse  an  office,"  to  make  void  the  inquisition  taken 
of  an  office. 

Office  (Meek.)  offcina,  a  workshop ;  a  place  where  any 
business  is  transacted. 

Office  (  Arcliit.)  any  outhouse  belonging  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  as  the  stable,  dairy,  wash-house,  brewery,  &c. 

O'FFICER  (Laiv)  one  who  fills  an  office  or  post  under  go- 
vernment. 

Officer  Militarij  [Mil.)  one  acting  under  government  in  a 
military  capacity.  Officers  are  of  different  descriptions, 
namely — Commissiojied  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
king's  commission. — Non-commissioned  queers,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments,  as 
sergeant-majors,  sergeants,  &c. —  Warrant-officers,  those 
who  have  warrants  from  such  boards  or  persons  as  ai-e  au- 
thorized by  the  king  to  grant  them. — General  ojpcers,  those 
who  have  command  over  a  considerable  body  of  troops. — 
Field  officers,  those  who  command  a  regiment. — Staff  of- 
ficers,  those  who  belong  to  the  general  staff,  as  the  Quar- 
ter-Master-General,  Adjutant- General,  Brigade-Officers, 
Aides-de-Camp,  &c. — Subaltern  officers,  all  officers  under  a 
Captain. — Brevet  o^cer^,  those  who  hold  a  rank  withoutpay, 
or  take  rank  according  to  the  commission  which  they  hold 
from  the  king,  which  is  superior  to  the  one  for  which  they 
actually  receive  pay. — Officer  in  Waiti^ig,  the  officer  who 
attends  in  readiness  for  the  performance  of  any  duty  that 
is  required  of  him. — Offiicer  of  the  day,  the  officer  whose 
immediate  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  interior  economy  and 
good  order  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs. 

Officer  Naval  {Mar.)  an  officer  having  any  command  in  the 
navy;  officers  are  distinguished  into — Commission  officers, 
who  hold  their  commission  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 
— Pl^g  officers,  admirals  who  hoist  flags  at  the  mast-head. 
— Petty  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  captains.— O/- 
Jicer  of  the  'watch,  the  lieutenant  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
watch. 

OFFFCIAL  (Zoa.')  1.  A  deputy  in  the  Common  Law,  whom 
the  archdeacon  appoints  for  the  executing  his  jurisdiction. 
2.  An  officer  in  the  Canon  Law  to  whom  the  bishop  com- 
mits the  charge  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

OFFICIA'RIIS  non  faciendis  vel  amovendis  {Latv)  a  writ 
directed  to  the  magistrates  of  a  corporation,  willing  them 
not  to  make  such  a  man  an  officer,  and  putting  him  out  of 
the  office  he  hath,  until  inquiry  be  made  into  liis  manners. 
Reg.  Orig.  126. 

OFFFCINAL  (Com.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  sold  in  shops, 
as  the  officinal  name  of  a  herb,  that  is,  the  name  by  which 
it  passes  in  the  shops  where  it  is  sold  ;  whence  also  offici- 
nals  are  such  drugs,  plants,  herbs,  medicines,  &c.  as  are 
usually  sold  in  apothecaries'  shops. 


O'FFING  [Mar.)  in  Vrendi  It  large,  le  cote  du  large,  on  de 
la  pleine  mer ;  the  open  sea,  or  that  part  of  the  sea  which 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  where  there  is  deep  water; 
whence  a  ship  is  said  "  To  stand  for  the  ffing,"  if  she  be 
seen  sailing  out  towards  the  sea ;  and  a  ship  that  keeps  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore  is  said  "  To  keep  her  offing." 

O'FFSETS  {Hort.)  young  shoots  that  spring  and  grow  from 
roots  that  are  round  and  tuberous,  or  bulbous.  i 

Offsets  (Mech.)  a  slender  rod  or  staff  often  links,  or  other 
convenient  length. 

OFFUSCA'TIO  {Med.)  \ide  Amaurosis. 

O'FTIA  (Bof.)  the  Spielmannia  of  Linnaeus. 

OGE'E   [Archit.)    or  O  G  ;  a    P  Q-  . 

moulding  formed  like  the  let-    ;  ^\  \ 
ter  S,  having  one  part  con-  \  1^ 

cave,  and  the  other  convex,    t    liV  ; 

as  in   the   annexed  figure,   

where  P  R  S  represents  the  S 
concavo-convex  member,  S  Q  the  altitude,  which  is  equal 
to  T  Q  the  projecture ;  T  the  centre,  O  Q  the  altitude 
of  the  arc,  P  R ;  O  the  centre,  and  O  S  the  altitude  of  the 
arc  S  R.   [vide  Cyma'] 

OIL  {Chem.)  oleum,  from  olca,  the  olive,  because  the  oil  of 
olives  was  first  distinguished  by  this  name  ;  a  fat  unctuous 
substance,  either  solid  or  fluid,  indissoluble  in  water,  com- 
bustible with  flame,  and  volatile  in  various  degrees.  Oils 
are  generally  divided  into  volatile  and  fixed. —  Volatile  or 
essential  oils  are  distinguished  by  being  very  v.;ombustible, 
and  volatile  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  2! 2°;  of  an 
acrid  taste,  and  a  strong  fragrant  sVnell,  being  obtained  by 
pressure  or  distillation  from  strong  smelling  plants,  as 
peppermint,  aniseed,  &c.  —  Fixed  oils,  which  are  also 
called  fat  oils,  are  liquid,  or  easily  become  so  with  a  mo- 
derate heat,  very  combustible,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  so  in  alcohol,  and  do  not  boil  under  600^.  These 
oils  are  obtained  from  both  animal  and  vesjetable  sub- 
stances,  as  train  oil,  olive  oil,  linseed  oil,  palm  oil,  almond 
oil,  &c.  [vide  Chemistry'] — Philosopher's  oil,  a  prepara- 
tion of  brick-bats  heated  red-hot,  soaked  in  oil  of  olives, 
and  afterwards  distilled  in  a  retort. — Oil  of  antimony,  a 
mixture  of  antimony  with  acid  spirit. — Oil  of  tartar,  the 
fixed  oil  of  tartar  obtained  ^er  dcliquium,  i.  e.  by  exposing 
it  to  the  air,  so  that  it  may  dissolve. — Oil  of  vitriol,  the 
more  fixed  parts  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol  made  caustic  by  a 
vehement  heat. 

O'lL-SEED  {Bot.)  and  Oil- Tree,  the /?/c2;»(5  of  Linnaeus. 

OFLET-HOLE  {Mech.)  or  eyelet,  a  hole  in  a  garment  made 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  eye,  or  a  small  point  like  a 
button. 

OFLY  Grain  {Bot.)  the  Sesamum  orientale  of  Linnseus. 
OI'NTMENT  [Med.)  vide  Unguentum. 
OrSTER  {Conch.)  vide  Oyster. 

OKE  {Com.)  a  Turkish  weight,  of  which  there' are  three 

kinds,  nameljr,  the  lesser  oke  of  Smyrna,  equal  to  13  oz. 

2  drams ;  the  middle  oke,  of  1  pound  1 1  oz.  6  drams ;  and 

the  great  oke  2  pounds,  11  oz.  13  drams. 
O'KRA  (Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  esculentiis  of  Linnaeus. 
OLA'MFI  {Bot.)  a  gum  formerly  so  called,  which  was 

brought  from  America. 
O'LAX  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  1 

Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one.  —  SiTAU.  f  laments  three;  anthers  simple.  —  Fist. 
germ  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  capitate.  —  Per. 
^erry  fleshy;  seec?^  several. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Olax  zeylanica,  is  a  tree. 
O'LBERS  (Astron.)  a  planet  so  called  from  Dr.  Olbers,  an 

astronomer  at  Bremen,    [vide  Pallas'] 
OLD  Man  of  the  Woods  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  ape  having  a  pre- 
hensile tail. 
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Old  Wife  {Ich.)  a  fi&li,  otherwise  called  Wrasse,  the  Za- 

brus  tinea  of  Linnaeus. 
Old  Land  {Husband.)  land  which  has  lain  long  untilled. 
O'LEA  (Bot.)  in  Greek  sAa/tx,  the  Olive-Tree,  is  fabled  by 

the  poets  to  have  been  planted  by  Minerva. 

Euripid.  Troad.  act.  3. 

eXii^i  iJporrw  l>iceioi<; 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  1,  v.  17. 

Adds  0  Tegeeefavens;  oleceque  Minerva 
Jnventrix. 

It  is  on  that  account  called  castas. 
Val.  Flac.  1.3. 

Tempora  turn  vitlis  ft  supplice  castus  oHva 
Implicat. 

The  olive  v.'as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  en-iblem  of  peace, 

and  on  that  account  called  paci/era. 
Virg.jEn.  1.8,  v.  116. 

Pacif'erieque  manu  ramum  prcetendit  olivte. 

It  was  also  worn  as  a  token  of  victory. 
Firg.  u'En.  1.5. 

—  tres  prccmia  primi 
Accipicnt,Jlavaque  caput  nectantur  olivic. 

Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  3 ;  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  5 ;  Cato 
de  Re  Rust.  c.  65  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  3  ;  Varr.  de  Ling. 
Lat.  c.  4 ;  Colimel.  1.  5,  c.  7  ;  Poll.  1.  6  ;  Plin.  1. 16,  c.  44 ; 
Gal.  dc  AUm.  1.  2;  Pallad.de  Re  Rust.  1.  1,  c.  6;  Plut.  in 
Thes.  S^c. 

Olea,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2 
Diandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah. perianth  one-leaved. — Con. petal 
one. —  AU.  Ji  laments  two;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  ^em 
roundish;  style  simple;  stigma  bifid. — Ter.  drupe  smooth; 
seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Olea  europea, 
European  Olive. — Olea  capensis,  seu  Sideroxylon,  Cape 
Olive. —  Olea  aniericana,  seu  Ligustrum,  American  Olive. 
— Olea  excelsa.  Laurel-leaved  Olive.  —  Dod.  Pemp,; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

Olea  is  also  the  Bondia  Dnphnoides  of  Linnaeus. 

Olea  [Numis)  this  is  repre- 
sented on  medals  as  a  sym- 
bol of  Minerva,  particularly 
on  a  medal  of  Olympis, 
where  the  owl,  the  bird  of 
Minerva,  is  exhibited,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  standing 
on  a  branch  of  the  olive. 

OLEA'MEN  (iV/ec/.)  a  thin  liniment  composed  of  oils. 

OLEA'NDER  {Bot.)  the  rose-bay. 

OLEA'STER  {Bot.)  the  wild  olive. 

O'LEATE  {Chem.)  a  fixed  oil,  or  salt,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  oleic  acid  with  salifiable  bases,  as  the  oleate  of 
potash,  soda,  &c. 

OLE'CRANON  {Anat.)  ^>.k(c.vov,  the  elbow.  Poll.  1.  2, 
segm.  140. 

OLE'FIANT  Gas  {Chem.)  a  gaseous  substance  formed  by 

the  combination  of  carbon  with  hydrogen. 
O'LEIC  Acid  [Chem.)  an  acid  formed  from  soap  and  potash 

combined. 

OLE'NE  {Anat.)  aXm,  the  cubit  or  ulna. 
OLEOSA'CCHARUM  {Chem.)  an  essential  oil  ground  up 
with  sugar. 

OLERA'CE^  {Bot.)  from  olus,  a  potherb  ;  the  name  of  the 
twelfth  Order  in  Linnaeus's  Natural  Orders,  and  the  fifty- 


third  in  his  Fragments  .of  a  Natural  Method,  containing 

Spinach,  Beet,  &c. 
OLERO'N  Lam  {Laix)  maritime  laws  made  at  Oleron  in  the 

island  of  France,  when  King  Richard  I.  was  there 
O'LEUM  {Chem.)  vide  Oil. 

OLFA'CTORY  Nerves  {Anat.)  the  first  pair  of  nerves,  so 
termed  because  they  are  the  organs,  olfactus,  of  smelling. 
They  arise  from  the  corpora  striata,  and  are  distributed 
very  numerously  on  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  brain. 

O'LIGARCHY  {Pnlit.)  from  o'aiVo?,  a  few,  and  uf^y,,  govern- 
ment ;  a  form  of  government  wherein  the  supreme  power 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  principal  persons,  such  as 
the  states  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 

O'LIO  {Cook.)  a  rich  dish  made  of  a  variety  of  meats  all 
dressed  togetlier. 

OLISTHE'MA  {Med.)  a  luxation. 

OLIVA'RIA  Corpora  {Anat.)  two  eminences  on  the  lower 
part  o£  the  medulla  oblongata,  resembling  the  olive. 

O'LIVE  {Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Olive  Tree,  the  Olea  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  yields  an  abundance  of  oil. 

O'LLA  Crevisicc  {Archceol.)  a  pot  or  flagon  of  ale  or  beer. 
— OUa  Vodrida,  a  hotch-potch  of  several  meats  together. 

OLLA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Lecythus  minor  of  Linnaeus. 

OLOPHLY'CTIDES  {Med.)  iy^oqiXvKTi^hc,  small  hot  eruptions 
covering  the  whole  body. 

O'LUS  serophinum  {Bot.)  the  Conyza  cineria  of  Linnaeus. — 
Olus  sqiiillai-um,  the  Illecehrum  sessile. —  Olus  vagrum,  the 
Convolvulus  reptans. 

OLUSA'TRUM  {Bot.)  Lovage;  the  Smyrnum  Olusatrum  of 
Linnaeus. 

OLY'MPIAD  {Chron.)  a>.vfju7rik<:,  a  period  of  four  years,  by 
which  the  Grecians  reckoned  their  time.  It  took  its  rise 
from  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  every 
fifth  year.  The  first  Olympiad  commenced,  according  to 
some,  A.  M.  3174;  of  the  Julian  Period  393S  ;  B.C.  774; 
and  ceased  in  the  year  of  Christ  440,  i.  e.  in  the  3G4th 
Olympiad.  This  mode  of  computation  was  introduced  by 
Iphitus,  who  instituted  or  renewed  the  Olympic  games, 
[vide  Chronology'] 

OLY'MPIG  Games  {Ant.)  eAuV^s-j^j;  games  which  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year  at  Olympia,  a  city  of  Elis,  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  The  officers  appointed  to 
keep  order  at  these  games  were  called  u>,ureit,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  the  u>iVTXfix,'-}i.  The  victors  were  called  oAf/*- 
TTio-HKCii :  the  five  principal  games  were,  «AjK/«,  leaping ;  Jfo/Ao;, 
running;  ^^'a-y.oc,  the  quoit;  7rvyf/A«.'/i,  boxing;  and  ttuM, 
wrestling ;  which  were  altogether  called  ^j'vrKflAioi'.  These 
games  were  represented  on  medals,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  exhibiting  a  table 
with  two  palm-branches  underneath,  and 
two  urns  lying  above  with  the  inscriptions 
—  OATMniA.  nreiA  i.  e.  Olympia, 
Pythia;  a  star  in  the  field;  in  the  margin 
the  legend  Eni.  CT.  lOT.  MAPKOT.  i.e. 
sub  Prcctore  Julio  Marco ;  in  the  exergue 
nEPFAMHNilN,  i.  e.  Pergamenorum.  Froehl.  Nut.  Elem. 

OLY'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order 
3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character,    Cal.  glume  two-valved. — Cor.  glume 
two-valved.  —  St  am.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  linear. — 
PiST.  germ  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  capillary. — 
Per.  glume  falling  ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.   The  species  are  the  Olyra  panicidata  et paudjlora. 
OMA'GRA  {Med.)  the  gout  in  the  shoulder. 
OMALY'SSUS  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Lampyris,  or 
Firefly,  comprehending  those  insects  having  the  lip  mem- 
branaceous emarginate. 
O'MBRE  {Sport.)  a  Spanish  game  at  cards. 
O'MEGA  {Gram.)  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  [vide 
Alphabets'].    It  is  metaphorically  taken  for  the  end  of  any 
thing. 


ONC 


ONO 


O'MELET  (CooJc.)  a  kind  of  pancake. 

OME'LYSIS  (Med.)  »,m,»W.;,  the  meal  of  barley  not 
parched.    Gal.  Exe^es. 

OMENTA'LIS  (Med.)  vide  Omentitis. 

OMENTI'TIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  omentum. 

OME'NTUM  (Anat.)  the  caul,  an  adipose  membranous  vis- 
cus  of  the  abdomen,  that  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
intestines.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  great  omentum,  and 
the  little  omentum,  which  latter  is  thinner  than  the  former, 
and  ends  in  a  narrower  cavity. 

O'MER  (Ant.)  non,  a  Hebrew  measure,  equal  to  about  three 
pints  and  a  half. 

O'MNIUM  (Polit.)  a  term  applied  to  the  public  funds,  and 
denoting  that  fund  which  was  composed  of  all  the  others 
then  extant ;  also  the  different  stocks  given  by  govern- 
ment for  any  particular  loan. 

OMOCO'TYLE  (Anat.)  ayuotcorvM,  the  cavity  in  the  extre- 
mity of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  articulated.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  137. 

OMOPHA'GIA  (Ant.)  ai/^opxytci,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  the  votaries  used  to  eat  raw  flesh.  Cle- 
mens. Protrep. 

OMOHYOID-^'US  (Anat)  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder,  which 

pulls  the  Os  hijoides  obliquely  downwards. 
OMOLI'NON  (Med.)  ui/^ix^^ioi,  crude  or  raw  flax  used  by 

Hippocrates  for  cauterizing,  &c.    Hippocrat.  de  Intern. 

Affect. 

OMOPLA'TiE  (Anat.)  aa,a?!Xara.t,  from  »>o;,  the  shoulder, 
and  ^AdTt/c,  broad ;  the  scapulae.  Tiuff.  Ephes,  de  Appell. 
Part.  Co7p.  Htcm.l.  1. 

OMOPLATO-HYOIDyE'US  (Anat.)  the  same  as  the  Omo- 
hyoidcEus. 

O'MOS  (Anat.)  ^i^^oq,  the  shoulder. 

OMOTA'RICHOS  (Med.)  ^J.^»r^ip<;ii«;,  the  flesh  of  the  tunny 
fish  pickled,  which  Dioscorides  recommends  against  the 
bite  of  mad  dogs.    Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  33. 

O'MOTRIBES  (Chem.)  from  raw,  and  rpi'/S*-,  to  press; 
oil  expressed  from  unripe  olives. 

OMPHA'CIUM  (Bot.)  o[/,(paxiov,  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes, 
which,  when  inspissated  by  the  sun,  Dioscorides  recom- 
mends for  ulcers,  &c.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  12. 

OTMPHACl'TES  Vin?^m  (Med.)  o>(pc4x:<r»5  ofi-o?,  wine  made 
of  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes,  which  is  astringent  and 
friendly  to  the  stomach.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  12. 

OMPHACI'TIS  (Bot.)  iyj(py.x.lrit„  a  gall,  or  an  excrescence 
of  the  oak.    Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  146. 

OMPHACOME'LI  (Med.)  a  sort  of  oxymel.  Dioscor. 
1.  5,  c.  31. 

OMPHALA'NDRIA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Omphalea. 
OMPHALE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mo«mm, 
Order  1  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. —  Cor. 
none. — Stam.  Jilaments  one  ;  anthers  two. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  style  none;  stigma  trifid. — Per.  capsule  oblong; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species,    The  species  are  the  Omphalea  axillaris,  caidi- 
flora,  cordata,  &c. 
0M"PHAL0CA'RP0S  (Bot.)  the  Aparine. 
OMPHALOCE'LE  (Med.\  from  o//,?)s4>ti5,  the  navel,  and 

stii^n,  a  rupture  ;  an  umbilical  rupture. 
OMPHALO'DES  (Bot.)  the  Ci/noglossum  Lusitanicum. 
OMPHA'LOMANCY  (Ant.)  a' sort  of  divination  by  means 

of  the  navel  of  a  child,  in  order  to  know  how  many  more 

children  a  woman  will  have. 
O'MPHALOS  (Anat.)  the  navel. 

OMPHALOTO'MIA  (Surg.)  from  o>(p«A'=?,  the  navel,  and 
Tifi,va>,  to  cut ;  the  separation  of  the  navel  string. 

ONA'GRA  (Bot.)  the  Onithera  biennis  of  Linnaeus. 

ONCHI'DIUM  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  of  the  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Mollusca,  having  the  body  oblong,  and  creep- 


ing very  similar  to  the  Limax;  mouih  placed  he?ore ;  Jeelers 
two  ;  arms  two,  at  the  sides  of  the  head ;  vent  behind,  and 
placed  beneath. 
ONDE'E  (Her.)  vide  Wavy. 

ONE  (Bot.)  in  composition,  is  used  frequently  to  form 
epithets,  as  a  One-celled  Capsule,  capsida  unilocularis ; 
One-flowered  Glume,  gluma  unijlora  ;  One-flowered  Pe- 
duncle, pedunculus  tuiijlorus ;  One-leaved  Calyx,  calyx 
monophyllus ;  One-petalled  Corolla,  corolla  monopetala ; 
One-seeded  Berry,  bacca  vwnosperma  ;  One-valved  Glume, 
gliima  univalvis. 

ONE-BERRY  (Bot.)  the  Paris  guadrifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

ONEIROCRI'TUS  (Med.)  from  omf.6c,  a  dream,  and  «p-«,  to 
judge  ;  one  who  judges  of  the  state  of  the  body  by  dreams. 

ONEIRODY'NIA  (Med.)  from  omfo^,  a  dream,  and  i^u,>,, 
pain  ;  a  disturbed  imagination  in  sleep,  placed  by  Cullen 
as  a  genus  of  diseases,  under  the  Class  Neuroses,  Order 
Vesanice. 

ONEIRO'GMOS  (Med.)  ov2<p«y/^»5,  venereal  dreams.  Ccsl. 

Aurelian.  de  Morb.  Chron.  1.  5,  c.  7. 
ONEJRO'GONOS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Oneirogmos. 
ONEIROMA'NTIA  (Ant.)  a  divination  by  means  of  dreams. 
ONERA'NDO  jno  rata  Portione  (Laio)  a  writ  which  lies  for 

a  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  common,  who  is  distrained  for 

more  rent  than  the  proportion  of  the  land  amounts  to. 

Reg.  Orig.  182. 
O'NION  (Bot.)  a  well  known  garden  herb,  the  Allium  cepa 

of  Linnicus. 
ONI'SCUS  (Ich.)  the  Sturgeon. 

Oniscus  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Apterous  Order, 
having  thejaiv  truncate  ;  antennce  setaceous,  two  or  four ; 
body  oval ;  legs  fourteen. 

ONPTIS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Origanum. 

ONOBRO'MA  (Bot.)  the  Hedysaritm  strohiliferum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ONOBRY'CHIS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Carthamus. 
ONO'CLEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2-1'  Cryptogamia, 

Order  2  Felices,  Natural  Order  of  Ferns. 
ONOCRO'TALUS  (Om.)  a  large  water  fowl  that  was  said 

to  bray  like  an  ass.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  bittern.  Plin. 

1.  10,  c.  47. 

ONOMATE'CHNY  (Ant)  from  o^y^u,  a  name,  and  nx^lt, 
art ;  the  art  of  prognostication  from  the  letters  of  a  per- 
son's name. 

ONOMA'TOMANCY  (^w/.)  oyswc^rcwcvnU,  a  divining  by  a 
person's  name  whether  good  or  evil  shall  befal  him. 

ONOMATOPCE'IA  (Rhet.)  I'^oy.xroTroU,  a  figure  in  rhetoric 
where  a  word  is  made  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  thing  ex- 
pressed, as  "  To  buzz." 

ONO'NIS  (Bot)  o'/onc,  or  o-jun^,  and,  according  to  Dioscorides, 
a-ianc,  a  plant  so  called  from  au,  to  help,  and  o?or,  an  ass, 
because  supposed  to  be  of  service  to  asses.  Its  root  was 
reckoned  heating  and  extenuating.  Thenphrast.  Hist. 
Plant.  ].  6,  c.  5  ;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  21  ;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  16. 

Ononis,  in  the  Linneart  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17 
Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam.  Jilaments  ten  ;  anthers  simple.— 
PiST.  germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
legume  turgid  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  under  shrubs,  as  the — Ononis 
spinosa,  Thorny  Rest-Harrow. — Ononis  repens.  Creeping 
Rest-Harrow. — Ononis  alopecuroides.  Foxtail  Rest-Har- 
row,  &c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park,  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  T our  n.  Inst. 
ONOPO'RDA  (Bot.)  a  plant  called  by  Pliny  Onopordon. 

Plin.  1.  27,  c.  11. 
ONOPO'RDUM  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 
nesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  A^gualis, 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common. — Cok.  compound.— 


OPE 


OPH 


-— Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  stijle  filiform  ;  stigma  crowned.  —  Per.  none  ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.     The  species  are  biennials,  as  the — Onopordum 
acanthium,  Acanos,  seu  Spinas. — Onopordum  illyricum, 
seu  Acanthium,  Illyrian  Onopordum. — Onopordum  grcc- 
cum,  seu  Cardus,  Grecian  Onopordum.    i)od.  Pempt. ; 
Bank.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bat.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
ONOPY'XOS  {Bot.)  Asses  Thistle.    Plin.  1.  2,  c.  16. 
ONO'SMA  {Bot.)  ovctTf/^x,  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  infused 
in  wine  was  supposed  to  promote  parturition.  Dioscor. 
1.  3,  c.  14.7:  Plin.  1.27,  c.  12. 
Onosma,  in  the  Linnean  si/stem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  petal 
one. — Stam.  ^laments  five;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  geryn 
four-parted  ;  st^Ie  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  none  ; 
seeds  four. 

Species.    The  species  are  the — Onosma  simpUcissima,  seu 
Echium,  Simple  Onosma. —  Onosma  orientalis,  seu  Ce- 
ranthe,  Oriental  Onosma. — Onosma  ochioides,  Symphy- 
tum, seu  Anchusa,  Hairy  Onosma. 
ONTO'LOGY  {Metaph.)  mrcXcyU,  the  doctrine  of  abstract 

Being, 

O'NUS  EpiscopaJe  {Arch<vol.')  a  name  for  ancient  customary 

payments  from  the  clergy  to  their  diocesan. 
Onus  importandi  (Law)  the  charge  or  burden  of  importing 

merchandizes  mentioned  in  the  statute  13  Car.  2. — Onus 

probandi,  the  burden  of  proving  what  has  been  alleged 

against  another. 
ONY'CHIA  {Med.)  a  kind  of  whitlow  at  the  side  of  the  finger 

nail. 

ONYCIII'TIS  {Chem.)  a  kind  of  crust  found  sticking  to 
the  sides  of  furnaces  in  which  brass  ore  is  melted.  Plin. 
].  34,  c.  10. 

ONYCHOMA'NCY  {Ant.)  ow^oiJ^c^'riM,  a  sort  of  divination 
by  examining  the  nails  of  an  unpolluted  boy,  which  were 
covered  with  oil  and  soot,  and  then  turned  to  the  sun,  when 
the  images  represented  by  the  reflection  of  light  gave  the 
answers  required. 

O'NYX  {Min.)  oivl,  a  precious  stone.    Plin.  I.  37,  c.  6. 

Onyx,  the  Chalcedonius  onyx,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the 
hardest  stone  of  its  kind,  and  of  many  different  colours. 

Onyx  {Med.)  an  abscess  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone  onyx. 

OOI'DES  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  aqueous  humour  of  the 
eye. 

OO'LITE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  marble  or  fine  stone,  of  which 

the  Bath  stone  and  the  Portland  stone  are  species. 
OOSTERDY'KIA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  QiHowia. 
OPA'CUS  {Bot.)  opake,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf ;  Jblium  opacim, 

a  dark-coloured  leaf  not  reflecting  light,  in  opposition  to 

nitidum  or  liicidum. 
OPA'KE  Bodies   {Opt.)  bodies  whose  pores,  lying  in  an 

oblique  position,  hinder  the  rays  of  light  from  speedily 

piercing  and  passing  through  them. 
O'PAH  {Ich.)  another  name  for  the  King-Fish. 
O'PAL  {Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  great  diversity  of  colours. 
OPA'LIA  {Ant.)  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Ops, 

which  was  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  the  two 
.  following  days,  the  first  of  which  was  called  Saturnalia, 

because  Ops  was  the  wife  of  Saturn.    Varro  de  Lat.  Ling. 

1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1. 1,  c.  10. 
OPA'TRUM  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Coleopterous 
Order,  having  the  antennce  moniliform ;  head  projecting 

from  a  cavity  in  the  thorax ;  thorax  a  little  flattened ;  shells 
emarginate. 

O'PEN  Theft  {Archceol.)  a  theft  that  is  manifest.— O^en  Tide, 
the  time  after  corn  is  carried  out  of  the  common  fields. 


Open  Lavo  {Laiv)  the  making  or  waging  of  law  which  bailiffs 
may  not  put  men  to  upon  the  bare  assertion,  except  they 
have  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  it.  Magna  Chart,  c.  21. 

Open  {Mil.)  as  opposed  to  close,  is  an  epithet  applied  to 
military  movements,  as  open  column,  open  distance,  open 
order,  &c. 

Open  Flank  (Fort.)  that  part  of  the  flank  which  is  covered 
by  the  orillon. 

Open  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  any  distant  object,  the  view  of 
which  is  not  intercepted  by  any  other  object,  thus,  To 
be  open  with  any  place,"  is  to  be  opposite  to  it. 

Open  Land  (Agric.)  land  tilled  every  year. 

O'PENING  of  Trenches  (Mil.)  the  first  breaking  of  ground 
by  the  besiegers,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  approaches  to 
a  place. 

Opening  of  Gates  {Astrol.)  is  when  one  planet  separates 
from  another,  and  presently  applies  to  a  third,  bearing  rule 
in  a  sign  opposite  to  that  ruled  by  the  planet  with  which  it 
was  joined. 

O'PERA  (Mas.)  a  musical  drama,  in  which  the  dialogue 

is  in  recitative,  with  airs,  choruses,  &c. 
OPERA'RII  (Archceol.)  tenants  who  hold  small  portions  of 

land  by  the  performance  of  servile  works  for  their  lord. 
OPERA'TIO  (Archceol.)  one  day's  work  performed  by  an 

inferior  tenant  for  his  lord. 
OPERA'TION  (Chem.)  any  chemical  process. 
Operation  (Surg.)  any  operation  performed  by  the  hand  of 

a  surgeon  on  the  human  body  for  the  cure  of  maladies. 
Operation,  Line  of  (Mil.)  the  course  of  movements  in  an 

army  towards  the  attainment  of  some  end  or  ends. 
O'PERATOR  (Surg.)  a  surgeon  who  performs  any  operation. 

— Operator  of  the  Teeth,  one  skilled  in  drawing  and  manag- 
ing teeth. 

OPERCULA'RIA  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetraw 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  common. — Cor.  uni- 
versal.— Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  distinct. — Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  thickish.  —  Per. 
none ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.    The  species  are  the  Opercularin  umbellata,  seu 
Pomax. — Opercularia  aspera,  seu  Rubioides,  &c. 
OPERCULA'TUS  (Bot.)  operculate  or  opercled,  an  epithet 

for  a  capsule  ;  capsula  operculata,  a  capsule  covered  with  a 

lid. 

OPE'RCULUM  (Bot.)  from  operio,  to  cover ;  a  lid  or  cover 
to  a  capsule,  as  in  some  Mosses  and  in  Hyoscyamus. 

Operculum  (Conch.)  the  plate  or  door  with  which  some 
species  of  testaceous  animals  close  the  aperture  of  their 
shells. 

OPERTI  canes  (Archceol.)  dogs  not  expeditated. 
OPHI'ASIS  (Med.)  atpUtni;,  a  disease  in  which  the  hair  falls 
off. 

OPHI'DIUM  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Apodal  Order, 
having  the  head  naked ;  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  palate  ; 
gill-membrane  seven-rayed ;  bodi/  ensiform. 

OPHIOGLO'SSUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  24; 
Cmjptogamia,  Order  2  Felices;  Natural  Order  of  Ferns. 

OPHIOMA'CHUS  (Zool.)  cqnoy^axo^  a  kind  of  locust  without 
wings.    Hesychius ;  Siiidas. 

OPHIORHI'ZA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria, Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — St AM.filatnents  five;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
bifid;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two.— Per.  capsule  two- 
lobed  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  is  the  Ophiorhiza  mitreota,  seu 
Mitra. 

OPHIOSCO'RODON  (Bot.)  Vipers  Garlick. 
OPHIOSTA'PHYLON  (Bot.)  White  Briony. 
OPHIO'XYLON  (Bot.)  the  Budlia  occidentalis  o{  Linnxus. 
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OPHIO'XYLUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Poly- 
gamia.  Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — Cor.  petal 

one. — ?)TAU.  Jilawents  five;  anthers  acuminate. — Pisx. 

germ  superior;  style  filiform ;  sif2Vma  capitate. — Per. 

capsules  two  ;  seeds  roundish. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Ophioxylum  serpentinnm, 

seu  Radix,  Scarlet-flowered  Ophioxyion,  is  a  shrub. 
OPHIRA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  two-valved.  —  CoR. 
petals  four.  —  Sr  am.  Jilaments  eight;  anthers  ovate. — 
PiST.  germ  inferior ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  emarginate. 
Per.  berry  one-celled ;  seeds  two. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Ophira  stricta,  is  a  shrub. 

OPHI'TES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  second  centuryj 
who  paid  divine  honours  to  the  serpent. 

OPHI'TES  (Min.)  itp-ry.c,  a  stone  so  called  from  otpk,  a  ser- 
pent, because  it  resembled  the  serpent  in  its  spots.  It  was 
reckoned  good  against  the  bites  of  serpents.  Dioscor. 
1.  5,  c.  162 ;  Pli7i.  1.  36,  c.  7 ;  Isidor.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  5. 

OPHIU'CUS  {Astron.)  a  constellation  of  the  northern  he- 
misphere, called  also  Serpentarius. 

O'PHllYS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynandria, 
Order  1  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  spathes  wandering. — Cor.  petals 
five. — S'i'AM. ^laments  two;  anthers  erect. — ViST.  germ 
oblong ;  style  fastened  to  the  nectary ;  stigma  obsolete. 
— Per.  capsule  subovate  ;  seeds  man}''. 
Species.    The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Ophrys  nidus 
avis,   Epipactis,    seu   Orchis,    Birds-nest   Ophrys.  — 
Ophrys  corallorhiza,  Neottia,  Dentaria,  seu  Orobanche, 
Coralroot  Ophrys. —  Ophrys  spiralis,    Serapias,  Orchis, 
Triorchis,  Satyrium,  Testiculus,  seu  Orchiastrum,  Spinal 
Ophrys,  or  Triple  Ladies  Traces. —  Ophrys  ovata,  seu 
Bifoliiim,  Common  Ophrys,  or  Twayblade.  Clus.  Hist.; 
Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Parh.  Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
OPPITHA'LMIA  {Med.)  o>?flc4>,/*<'£*,  from  icpSaXfj^i^,  the  eye; 
an  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  eye  proceeding  from 
arterious  blood  got  out  of  the  vessels,  and  gathered  toge- 
ther in  those  parts. 
OPHTHA'LMIC  Ganglion   {Anat.)  a  lenticular  ganglion 
formed  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  by  the  union  of  a  branch  of 
the  third  or  fourth  pair  with  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. — Ophthalmic  Nerve,  the  first  branch  of  the 
ganglion  or  the  expansion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
OPHTHA'LMICS  {Med.)  medicines  good  for  diseases  of 
the  eyes. 

OPHTHA'LMY  [Med.)  vide  Ophthalmia. 
OPHTHALMI'TIS  {Med.)  vide  Ophthalmia. 
OPI-ITHALMODY'NIA  {Med.)  a  violent  pain  in  the  eye, 

from  ocpSa.XyS'oc,  an  eye,  and  o^vir,,  a  pain. 
O'PIATE  {Med.)  a  medicine  made  of  opium,  or  acting  with 

the  power  of  opium,  so  as  to  induce  sleep,  and  remove  the 

sense  of  pain. 

OPI'NIONISTS  {Ecc.)  a  name  given,  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Paul,  to  a  sect,  who  boasted  of  poverty,  and  held  that 
there  could  be  no  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  who  did  not 
practise  that  virtue.    Spondan.  Annal.  ann.  14'67. 

OPI'SMUS  {Med.)  an  opiate  confection. 

OPIS'THENAR  {Anat.)  o/T.crflsv^,^ ;  the  back  part  of  the 
hand. 

OPISTHOCRA'NIUM  {Anat.)  the  Occiput. 
OPISTHOCYPHO'SIS  {Anat.)  from  backwards,  and 

Ku'ipao-.?,  gibbosity  ;  an  incurvation  of  the  spine  backwards. 
OPISTHO'TONOS  {Med.)  <5;r.^flo7o.»?,  an  epithet  for  the 

muscles  of  the  neck,,  when  they  are  affected  with  a  kind 

of  cramp  so  as  to  stretch  the  neck  backward. 
O'PIUM  {Med.)^  oTrtof,  from  oirk,  a  juice;  a  milky  juice 

partly  of  a  resinous,  and  partly  of  a  gummy  nature,  which  \ 


flows  from  the  head  of  the  poppy ;  the  Papaver  somniferum 
of  Linnseus.  It  is  brought  in  cakes  from  Turkey,  Egypt, 
the  East  Indies,  &c. 

OPLITODRO'iMI  {A7it.)  e^>i!r»«5p'.,(A(.(,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  those  who  ran  in  armour  at  the  Olympic  and 
other  public  games.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  151. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM  {Bot.)  the  Amyris  opobalsamum  of 
Linnaeus. 

OPOCA'LPASON  {Bot.)  hyroKi.>.7:u(r6v,  the  juice  of  a  tree 

called  Calpasi,  which  resembles  myrrh,  but  is  a  deadly 

poison.    Gal.  de  Antidot.  1.  1. 
OPODE'LDOC  {Med.)  a  plaister  frequently  mentioned  by 

Paracelsus  :  it  is  now  a  soap  liniment. 
OPODE'OCELE  {Med.)  a  rupture  through  the  foramen 

Ischii. 

OPO'PANAX  {Bot.)  th.e  Pastinaca  opopanax  of  Linnaeus. 

OPO'PIA  {Anat.)  the  bones  of  the  eyes. 

OPO'IIICE  {Med.)  a  conserve  made  of  ripe  fruits. 

OPO'SSUM  {Zool.)  an  animal  chiefly  found  in  America, 
the  Didelphis  of  Linnaeus,  which  lives  in  holes  and  woody 
places,  climbs  trees  by  means  of  its  prehensile  tail,  moves 
slowly,  and  feeds  on  poultry,  &c.  The  female  has  from 
one  to  three  abdominal  pouches,  which  can  be  opened  and 
shut  at  pleasure,  wherein  the  young  conceal  themselves  in 
time  of  danger. 

OPPILA'TION  {Med.)  an  entire  stoppage. 

OPPI'LATIVES  {Med.)  medicines  or  substances  which  shut 
up  the  pores. 

OPPO'SER  {Laxv)  or  apposer,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
Green  Wax  in  the  Exchequer. 

O'PPOSITE  {Geom.)  an  epithet  for  figures,  or  parts  of 
figures,  according  to  their  situation.  —  Opposite  Angles, 
otherwise  called  Vertical  Angles,  those  angles  which  are 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  as  in  the  , 
annexed  figure,  where  «  and  6,  c  and  f/,  are  the  op-  \  / 
posite  angles. — Opposite  cones  are  two  similar  cones  \y 
having  the  same  common  vertex,  and  also  the  /^f 
same  axis,    [vide  Conic  Sections'] — Opposite  Sec-    /  \ 
tions,  or  Hyperbolas,  are  those  made  by  cutting  '  ^ 
the  opposite  cones   by  the  same  plane.     [vide  Conic 
Sections] 

Opposite  {Bnt.)  vide  Oppositiis. 

OPPOSITIFO'LIUS  {Bot)  an  epithet  for  a  peduncle  placed 
opposite  to  the  leaf. 

OPPOSI'TION  of  Propositions  {Log.)  the  disposition  of  pro- 
positions according  to  their  diversity  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, which  may  otherwise  be  called  contraposition,  [vide 
Logic] 

Opposition  {Adron.)  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  planets, 

when  they  are  180  degrees  distant  from  each  other,  being 

in  a  diametrically  opposite  relation. 
OPPO'SITUS  {Bot.)  opposite,  an  epithet  for  leaves,  branches, 

and  peduncles ;  Jhlia  opposita,  leaves  growing  in  pairs, 

each  pair  decussated,  or  crossing  that  above  and  below  it ; 

rami  vel  pediincidi  oppositi,  opposite  branches  or  peduncles 

in  distinction  from  alternate. 
OPPRE'SSIO  {Med.)  the  catalepsy  or  any  oppression  of  the 

brain. 

OPPRO'BRII  Lapis  {Cits.)  i.  e.  the  stone  of  reproach ;  a 
stone  erected  in  the  city  of  Padua  in  Italy,  to  which 
whatever  debtors  resort  openly  declaring  inability  to  pay 
their  debts,  they  are  freed  I'rom  prosecution. 

OPSA'NTHA  {Bot.)  the  Gentiana  amarilla  of  Linnaeus. 

OPSO'NOMI  {Ant.)  o-^o-iy.ot,  Athenian  officers  who  took 
charge  of  the  fish-market.    Athen.  1.  6;  Eustath.  ad  II. 

\.n. 

O'PTATIVE  Mood  {Gram.)  a  form  of  the  Greek  verb 

which  expresses  the  wish  of  doing  a  thing. 
OPTE'RIA  {Ant.)  onrv.^ic.,  presents  made  by  the  bridegroom 

to  the  bride  when  he  first  saw  her.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  2, 

c.  59. 
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O'PTIC  Angle  (Opt.)  vide  Angle. 

Optic  Axis  (Opt.)  vide  Axis. 

Optic  Chamber  (Opt.)  vide  Camera  Obscura. 

Optic  Glasses  (Mech.)  glasses  contrived  for  the  viewing  of 
any  object ;  as  microscopes,  telescopes,  &c. 

Optic  Inequality  (Astron.)  an  apparent  irregularity  in  the 
motions  of  very  distant  bodies,  so  called  because  it  is  not 
really  in  the  moving  bodies,  but  arising  from  the  situation 
of  the  observer's  eye. 

Optic  Nerves  (Annt.)  the  second  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain, 
which  arise  from  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  perforate 
the  bulb  of  the  eye,  and  in  it  form  the  retina.  They  are 
so  called  from  otttcijuci,  to  see,  because  they  serve  for  the 
sense  of  sight. 

Optic  Place  of  a  Star  (Astron.)  that  part  or  point  of  its 
orbit  which  our  sight  determines  when  the  star  is  there. 

Optic  Pyramid  (Per.)  a  pyramid  formed  by  rays  drawn 
from  the  several  points  of  the  perimeter  to  the  eye. 

O'PTICS,  oVnxii,  from  siTT-o^t/^a; ;  the  Science  of  vision.  Vision 
is  of  three  kinds  ;  namely,  direct,  reflected,  and  refracted. 
—Direct  vision  is  that  which  is  performed  by  means  of 
direct  rays. — Reflected  vision  is  that  which  is  performed  by 
rays  reflected  from  speculums  or  mirrors.  —  Refracted 
vision  is  that  which  is  performed  by  means  of  rays  re- 
fracted, or  turned  out  of  their  course,  by  passing  through 
mediums  of  different  densities,  chiefly  through  glasses  and 
lenses.  The  doctrine  of  direct  vision  is  properly  called 
optics;  that  of  reflected  vision  catoptrics;  and  that  of  re- 
fracted vision  dioptrics. 

Vision  in  general  is  produced  by  means  of  light,  which  is 
well  known  by  its  property  of  rendering  objects  per- 
ceptible to  the  organ  of  sight.    A  ray  of  light  is  a  beam 
or  line  of  light  proceeding  from  a  point,  called  the 
radiant  point,  through  any  medium.    The  body  which 
affords  a  passage  to  the  light  is  called  the  medium ;  as 
glass,  water,  &c.    Rays  are  of  different  kinds ;  namely, 
direct,  refracted,  reflected,  incident,  parallel,  converging, 
diverging. —  A  direct  ray  is  that  which  passes  directly, 
or  in  a  right  line,  from  the  radiant  point  to  the  eye. — 
A  refracted  ray  is  turned  out  of  its  line  of  direction,  or 
bent  in  its  passage. — A  refected  ray  is  that  which,  having 
struck  on  the  surface  of  any  body,  is  thrown  off  again. 
— An  incident  ray  is  any  of  the  preceding,  so  called 
because  it  falls  on  the  eye,  or  on  the  point  of  refraction 
or  reflection. — Parallel  rays  are  such  as  are  propagated 
from  the  radiant  point  equidistantly  from  one  another. — 
Converging  rays  are  such  as  incline  to  one  another, — 
Diverging  rays  are  such  as  recede  continually  from  each 
other.   A  body  of  converging  or  diverging  rays  is  called 
a  pencil,  and  the  point  to  which  converging  rays  are 
directed  is  t\\eJocus. 
Bodies,  in  respect  to  rays,  are  distinguished  into  radiating; 
lucid,  or  luminous;  illuminated;  transparent,  or  trans- 
lucent ;  and  opaque. — A  luminous  body  diffuses  its  own 
light,  or  emits  rays  of  its  own. — An  illuminated  body 
only  reflects  rays  received  from  another  body,  —  A 
transparent  body  only  transmits  rays. — An  opaque  body 
intercepts  rays,  or  refuses  them  a  passage. 
In  respect  to  the  refraction  of  rays,  the  plane,  on  which 
both  the  incident  and  refracted  ray  is  found,  is  called 
\he  plane  of  refraction ;  the  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  refracting  surface  is  called  the  axis  of  refraction, 
and  the  same  line,  continued  along  the  medium  through 
which  the  ray  falls,  is  called  the  axis  of  incidence;  the 
angle  made  by  the  incident  ra^^  and  refracting  surface 
is  called  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  that  made  by  the  in- 
cident ray  and  the  axis  of  incidence,  is  the  angle  (f  in- 
clination ;  and  that  made  by  refracted  and  incident  rays, 
the  angle  of  refraction  :  the  equality  of  which  two  angles 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  dioptrics.  [vide 
Angle,  Incidence,  and  Refraction'] 


To  the  reflection  of  rays  belong  the  speculum,  the  point 
of  incidence,  the  point  of  reflection,  the  angle  of  re- 
flection, and  of  incidence,  &c.  [vide  Refection,  Angle, 
and  Incidence.'] 

OPTI'MATES  (Polit.)  from  optimus,  the  best ;  the  chiefs  in 
any  state  :  those  among  the  Romans,  who  were  of  the 
Patrician  party,  were  called  optimates,  in  distinction  from 
the  populares,  or  those  who  courted  the  people,  answering 
to  the  ministerial  and  opposition  parties  in  our  own  country. 
Cic.  pro  Sext.;  Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  civ.  Roman.  1.  2, 
c.  21. 

OPTI'ME  (Lit)  a  name  given  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  those  who  are  of  the  first  class  of  scholars,  or 
who  surpass  all  the  rest  in  scholastic  exercises,  answering 
to  the  First  Class  in  Oxford,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  excels  in  mathematical,  and  the  latter  in  classical 
learninsr. 

O'PTIO  (Ant.)  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who  acted  as 
a  lieutenant  or  assistant  to  every  centurion ;  he  was  so 
called  because  he  was  appointed  or  chosen  by  the  cen- 
turion. Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4,  c.  16 ;  Paul,  ad  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. 

O'PTION  (Laiv)  the  customary  prerogative  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  province  to  collate  at  his  own  choice  to  the 
dignity  or  benefice  in  any  see  that  is  first  vacant  after  the 
consecration  of  a  new  suffragan  bishop, 

O'PTIONAL  fVrit  (Law)  a  writ  which  commands  the  de- 
fendant to  do  the  thing  required,  or  to  show  the  reason 
why  he  has  not  done  it,  in  distinction  from  the  peremptory 
tvrit,  which  directs  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to 
appear  in  court  without  any  option  being  given  him. 

OPU'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  Cactus  opuntia  of  LinnjEus. 

OR  (Her.)  a  colour,  otherwise  called  gold,  or 
yellow,  which  is  represented  by  small  dots  all 
over  the  field  or  charge,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  When  colours  are  expressed  by  the 
names  of  stones,  it  answers  to  the  topaz ; 
when,  by  those  of  planets,  it  answers  to  Sol, 
and  signifies  constancy. 

O'RA  (Numis.)  an  ancient  coin  among  the  Saxons,  valued 
at  sixteen  and  sometimes  at  twenty  pence. 

ORA'CHE  (Bot.)  the  Atriplex,  a  perennial. 

ORANDO  pro  rege  et  regno  (Law)  a  writ  which  was  formerly 
issued  requiring  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  pray  for  the 
peace  and  good  government  of  the  realm,  and  for  a  good 
understanding  between  the  King  and  Parliament. 

ORANG-OUTA'NG  (Zool.)  one  of  the  tailless  species  of 
the  Simla  of  Linnaeus,  belonging  to  the  division  of  Apes. 
It  greatly  resembles  men,  even  in  the  hyoid  bone ;  yet  it 
wants  the  nails  of  the  great  toe  ;  and,  from  the  structure  of 
the  larynx,  muscles,  and  bones  in  general,  is  evidently  not 
designed  to  walk  erect. 

O'RANGE  (Bot.)  the  Citrus  Aurantium  of  Linnaeus. 

O'RANGES  (Her.)  roundles  of  a  tenne  coloui-. 

ORA'RIUM  (Ant.)  the  hem,  or  border  of  a  garment. 

ORATO'RIANS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  regular  priests,  so  called 
from  the  oratory  of  St.  Jerom,  in  Rome,  where  they  used 
to  pray. 

ORATORIO  (Mus.)  a  public  performance  of  sacred  music, 
ORATO'RIUM  (Ecc.)  an  oratory,  or  private  chapel  set  apart 
for  prayer. 

O'RATORY  (Rhet.)  another  word  for  the  art  of  rhetoric, 

ORB  (Astron.)  a  hollow  sphere  or  space  contained  between 
two  concentric  spherical  surfaces.  The  ancients  conceived 
the  heavens  as  consisting  of  several  vast  azure  transparent 
orbs  or  spheres,  inclosing  one  another,  and  including  the 
bodies  of  the  planets, 

ORBI'CULAR  bone  {Anat.)  one  of  the  little  bones  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  ear. 

ORBICULA'RIS  (^waf.)  the  name  of  two  muscles,  one  of 
which  is  the  same  as  the  oscidatorius,  or  kissing  muscle ; 
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the  other  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  fibres  of  which 
encompass  the  eye-lids  circularly. 

ORBFCULATUS  {Bot.)  orbiculate,  or  orbicular,  an  epithet 
for  a  Leaf,  a  Seed,  as  in  the  Lens,  and  a  Spike. 

OR'BIS  magnus  [Astron.)  according  to  the  system  of  Co- 
pernicus, the  orbit  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  revolution 
round  the  sun, 

O'RBIT  [Astron.)  the  path  of  a  planet  or  comet,  being  the 
curve-line  described  by  its  centre  in  its  proper  motion  in 
the  heavens  ;  thus  the  ecliptic,  or  the  curve  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  describe  in  its  annual  revolution  about  the  sun  is  in 
the  earth's  orbit.  The  ancient  astronomers  made  the  planets 
describe  circular  orbits  with  a  uniform  velocity,  and  conse- 
quently to  account  for  the  inequalities  of  their  motions  they 
had  recourse  to  the  eccentricities  and  inequalities.  Modern 
astronomers,  liowever,  consider  the  orbit  of  every  planet 
as  an  ellipse,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci,  and  that 
they  all  move  in  these  ellipses  by  this  law,  that  a  radius 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  planet 
always  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  The  orbits  of 
the  planets  are  not  all  in  the  same  plane  with  the  ecliptic, 
but  are  variously  inclined  to  it  and  to  each  other;  never- 
theless the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  earth's  orbit,  intersects 
the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  every  other  planet  in  a  right  line, 
passing  through  the  sun,  called  the  line  of  the  nodes  ;  and 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  orbits  themselves  are  called 
the  nodes.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
mean  semidiameters  of  the  planets,  their  mean  distances, 
the  inclinations  of  their  orbits,  and  the  places  of  their 
nodes : — 


Planets. 

Semidiameter 

Mean  Dist. 

Inclination. 

Ascending 

Node. 

Mercury  .... 

387 

4 

6° 

54' 

14° 

43' 

Venus  

723- 

I 

T~TS 

3 

20 

n 

13 

59 

Earth   

1000 

I 

"5  F 

0 

0 

Mars   

1524 

I 

1  i 

1 

52 

0 

17 

17 

Vesta   

2355 

1 

7 

8i 

n 

13 

18 

2664 

■k 

13 

4 

tij^ 

21 

4 

Pallas  

2765 

1 

34 

38 

iije 

22 

31 

Ceres   

2767 

1 

10 

38 

n 

21 

7 

5201 

J 

I 

20 

s 

7 

29 

Saturn ...... 

9539 

1 

Tff 

2 

30 

s 

21 

13 

19034 

i_ 

0 

464 

n 

12 

54 

Orbit  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  two  cavities  under  the  fore- 
head, in  which  the  eyes  are  situated.    The  angles  of  the 
orbits  are  called  Canthl.    Each  orbit  is  composed  of  seven  j 
bones,  namely,  the  frontal,  maxillary,  jugal,  lachrymal,  i 
ethmoid,  palatine,  and  sphenoid.  ,  j 

O'RBITER  exte')  ■mis  {A7iat.)  the  hole  in  the  cheek-bone  below  [ 
the  orbit. — Orbiter  internus,  a  hole  in  the  coronal  bone  of 
the  skull,  within  the  orbit. 

O'RCHARD  {Hort.)  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  fruit  ! 
trees. 

O'RCHEA  {Anat.)  the  scrotum. 

O'RCHEL  (Min.)  a  mineral  stone  like  alum, 

ORCHE'STRA  {A  nt.)  opx-^i-fct,  the  stage,  or  middle  of  the 
theatre,  wherein  the  chorus  danced  in  the  Greek  perform- 
ances, and  where  the  musicians  and  other  performers  used 
to  sit.  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  6 ;  Poll.  Onom.  1. 4,  segm.  95  ;  Plin. 
1.  11,  c.  51  ;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  18,  c.  44. 

ORCHIA'STRUM  {Bot.)  the  Ophrys  spiralis  of  Linnaeus. 

ORCHI'DE^E  {Bot.)  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Order  in  Lin- 
naeus' Fragments,  and  of  the  Seventh  in  his  Natural  Orders, 
containing  Orchis,  and  other  genera  allied  to  it. 

OR'CHlDI  ajfinis  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Arethusa  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ORCHI'DION  {Bot.)  the  Arethusa  of  Linn£sus. 
ORCHIOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  Satyrium  repens  of  Linnaeus. 
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O'RCHIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  20  Gijnandria, 
Order  1  Diaiidria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  none. — Cou.  petals  five. 
— St  AM.  filaments  two;  anthers  erect.— Pist.  germ  ob- 
long; style  short;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsule  oblong; 
seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the— Orchis  bifolia,  Tes- 
ticulus,  seu  Satyrium,  Butterfly  Orchis. —  Orchis  pyra- 
midalis,  seu  Cynosorchis,  Pyramidal  Orchis. —  Orchis  cor- 
sophora.  Lizard  Orchis. — Orchis  morio,  Female  Orchis, 
&c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rati  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

Orchis  is  also  the  Ophrys  nidus  avis  of  Linnaeus. 
O'RCHOS  {Anat.)         the  extremities  of  the  eye-lids,  where 

the  eye-lashes  grow. 
ORCHO'TOMY  {Surg.)  Castration. 

O'RCINUS  {Ant.)  one  who  has  his  freedom  given  him  at  his 
master's  death.  They  were  so  called  because  they  did  not 
become  freedmen  till  their  master  was  gone  to  Orcus.  Apul. 
Met.  1.  3;  Justin.  1.  2,  c.  24. 

O'RCIO  {Com.)  an  oil  measure  of  Florence,  containing  eight 
gallons  and  a  quarter  English  measure. 

OllTiX'lAk'^  law  {Archccol.)  the  law  which  established  the 
trial  of  ordeals,  &c. 

O'RDEAL  {Aichccol.)  m  Saxon  opbael,  from  oji,  great,  and 
bael,  judgment ;  a  name  for  particular  modes  of  trial,  by 
which  persons  accused  of  crimes  were  to  clear  them- 
selves. This  mode  of  trying  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  per- 
sons was  instituted  before  the  Conquest,  and  continued  till 
the  time  of  King  John,  in  whose  days  it  was  abrogated. 
It  was  distinguished  into  the — Ordeal  by  combat  which  was 
when  the  person  accused  of  murder  was  obliged  to  fight  the 
next  relation,  &c.  of  the  person  deceased. — Ordeal  by  Jire 
was  when  the  party  accused  undertook  to  prove  his  or  her 
innocence  by  walking  blindfold  and  barefoot  between  nine 
red-hot  ploughshares  laid  at  unequal  distances  one  from 
another,  or  by  holding  a  red-hot  iron  in  his  or  her  hand. — 
Ordeal  by  cold  water,  the  being  thrown  bound  into  a  river 
or  pond,  which  was  the  mode  of  trial  adopted  for  those  ac- 
cused of  v/itclicraft. — Ordeal  by  hot  tvater  was  by  putting 
the  hands  or  feet  into  scalding  water. 

ORDE'FFE  {Archceol.)  or  ordclfe,  ore  or  metal  lying  under 
ground. 

O'RDELS  {Archceol.)  or  oaths  and  ordels,  formed  a  part  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  in  old  charters,  mean- 
ing the  right  of  administering  oaths  and  adjudging  ordeal 
trials  within  a  given  liberty  or  precinct. 

O'RDER  {Mil.)  is  applied  to  military  concerns  either  in  the 
sense  of  disposition  and  arrangement,  or  in  that  of  com- 
mand. Order,  in  the  sense  of  disposition,  is  employed  in 
the  following  cases. —  Order  of  battle,  the  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  an  army,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  an 
enemy,  by  giving  or  receiving  an  attack,  or  in  order  to  be 
reviewed,  &c. — Parade  order  is  said  of  any  regiment, 
troop,  or  company  when  it  is  drawn  up  with  the  ranks  open 
and  the  officers  in  front. —  Close  order  is  said  of  the  ranks 
that  stand  at  the  distance  of  a  pace  between  each  other. — 
Ope7i  order  comprehends  the  distance  of  two  paces  between 
each  other;  whence  the  phrase  "  To  take  close  order," 
"  To  take  open  order."  —  E.xtended  order  is  generally 
formed  by  doubling  the  front. — Loose  order,  a  certain  ex- 
tension of  files  in  line  or  column,  in  contradistinction  to 
close  order. —  Watering  order,  arrangements  among  the  ca- 
valry for  watering  and  exercising  their  horses. —  Order 
arms  I  a  word  of  command  on  which  the  soldier  brings  the 
butt  of  his  musket  to  the  ground,  the  barrel  being  held 
perpendicular  in  a  line  Avith  the  right  side.  Order,  in  the 
sense  of  command,  is  commonly  taken  in  the  plural,  to 
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signify  whatever  is  lawfully  commanded  by  superior  officers. 
—  Commander-in-Chief  ^ s  orders  issue  directly  from  the 
commander-in-chief's  office,  for  the  government  of  the 
army  at  large,  or  for  any  other  specific  purpose  :  these 

orders  are  sanctioned  by  the  king  General  orders  are 

such  as  are  delivered  out  by  the  general  who  commands, 
who   gives  them   in   writing   to   the  adjutant-general. 
— Brigade  orders,   orders  issued  by  the  generals  com- 
manding, through  the  brigade-majors,  to  the  several  ad- 
jutants of  regiments,  for  the  government  of  corps  that  do 
duty  together,  or  are  brigaded. — District  orders  are  issued 
by  the  general  commanding  a  district. —  Garrison  orders, 
such  orders  and  instructions  as  are  given  by  the  governor 
or  commanding  officer  of  a  town  or  fortified  place. — Regi- 
mental orders,  such  orders  or  instructions  as  grow  out  of 
general  or  garrison  orders,  or  proceed  immediately  from 
the  commanding  officer. — ylfter  orders,  instructions  given 
subsequently  to  the  regular  communication  of  orders. — 
Pass  orders,  written  directions  to  the  sentries  to  suffer  the 
bearer  to  go  through  the  camp  or  garrison  unmolested. — 
Standing  orders,   certain  general  rules  and  instructions, 
which  are  to  be  invariably  followed,  and  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  intervention  of  rank. — Station  orders,  orders  is- 
sued by  the  commanding  officer  of  some  particular  station 
or  military  post. — Beating  orders,  an  authority  to  an  indi- 
vidual, empowering  him  to  raise  men  by  beat  of  drum. 
Order  [Mar.)  is  applied  to  naval  concerns  mostly  in  the 
sense  of  command,  signifying  generally  the  injunctions  of 
the  officers  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  ship,  &c. — Sail- 
ing orders,  the  final  instructions  given  to  ships  of  war. 
Order  (Nat.)  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  arrangement,  and  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  particular  division  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, or  minerals.    It  is  commonly  a  subdivision  of  the 
class,  and  contains  under  it  the  genera  and  species.  Lin- 
naeus divided  all  plants  into  Natural  Orders  in  his  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method.    In  his  artificial  system  of 
plants,  the  Orders  of  the  first  thirteen  classes  arc  taken 
from  the  number  of  pistils  In  the  flower;  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  from  the  pericarp ;  in  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-se- 
cond, from  the  number  of  the  stamens;  in  the  nineteenth, 
&c.  from  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  florets,  &c. 
[vide  Botau'j]    The  Orders  of  animals  may  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Animal  Kingdom,  and  those  of  minerals  under 
that  of  Mineralogy. 
Order  {Astron.)  I.  e.  the  order  or  succession  of  the  signs  as 
applied  to  the  motion  of  the  planets.    A  planet  Is  said  to 
go  In  anteccdeidia,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs, 
when  it  moves  retrograde,  or  goes  back  from  Pisces  to 
Aquarius,  &c. ;  but  when  It  moves  eastward,  or  according 
to  the  order  of  the  signs,  as  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  &c.  It 
Is  said  to  move  in  consequentia. 
Order  (Archii.)  ordo,  the  rule  of  proportion  which  Is  to  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  any  building.    The  prin- 
cipal parts  which  constitute  the  order  are  the  column  and 
the  entablature.    The  column  is  subdivided  Into  a  shaft 
and  a  capital,  or  more  frequently  Into  the  base,  shaft,  and 
capital;  the  entablature  Into  a corn/ce.y^zse,  and  architrave. 
The  five  principal  orders  derived  from  the  ancients  are  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Composite ;  the 
three  first  of  which  claim  the  pre-eminence,  both  for  their 
antiquity  and  their  elegance.    The  capitals  of  these  three 
are  their  distinguishing  features.    The  Doric  entablature 
is  peculiar  to  the  Doric  Order,  but  the  Ionic  entablature 
may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  the  Corinthian. 
The  proportions  of  the  columns  In  the  three  orders  vary 
from  five  to  ten  diameters,  the  diameter  of  a  section  of  the 
shaft  at  the  bottom  being  reckoned  the  standard.    The  co- 
lumns of  the  Doric  Order  are  in  height  fewer  diameters 
than  those  of  the  other  two ;  and  supposing  the  diameter 


at  the  base  In  the  three  orders  to  be  equal,  the  altitudes  of 
the  columns  will  Increase  from  the  Doric  to  the  Corinthian ; 
so  that  the  Ionic  column  is  the  medium  between  the  three. 
The  height  of  the  entablature  of  each  order  may  be  gene- 
rally stated  at  two  diameteis  of  its  column.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  shafts  is  not  equal  in  all  the  orders  :  that  of  the 
Doric  varies  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth ;  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth.  Neither  are  the 
cornice,  frieze,  or  architrave  in  an  equal  ratio  to  each  other. 
The  height  of  the  Doric  cornice  Is  about  one-fourth  of  the 
height  of  the  entablature,  that  of  the  Ionic  one-third,  and 
in  most  examples  considerably  more,  [vide  Architecture, 
Doric,  &c.] — Attic  order,  the  pilaster  of  an  Attic. —  Ca- 
ri/atic  order,  that  in  which  the  entablature  Is  supported  by 
the  figures  of  women  Instead  of  columns,  [vide  Cnryatic'] 
— Gothic  order,  [vide  Style] — Persian  order,  that  in  which 
the  entablature  is  supported  by  the  figures  of  men  instead 
of  columns. — Orders  of  Temples,  otherwise  called  species, 
are  the  amphiprostyle,  antes,  dipteral,  peripteral,  and  pros- 
tyle. 

Order  (Geom.)  in  application  to  curves,  lines,  &c.  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  rank  or  situation  in  a  series. — Order  of 
curves  is  denominated  from  the  rank  or  order  of  the  equa- 
tion by  which  the  curve  Is  expressed;  thus  the  first  order 
of  lines  is  expressed  by  a  simple  equation,  or  the  J  st  power ; 
the  second  order  of  curves  Is  defined  by  a  quadratic  equa- 
tion, or  the  2d  power;  the  third  order  is  defined  by  a  cubic 
equation,  and  so  on.  The  orders  of  lines  may  likewise  be 
denominated  from  the  number  of  points  in  which  they  may 
be  cut  by  a  right  line.  Thus  the  right  line  Is  of  the  first 
order;  the  circle  and  conic  sections  are  of  the  second 
order,  because  they  can  be  cut  In  two  points  by  a  right 
line ;  and  those  which  can  be  cut  In  three  points  by  a  right 
line  are  of  the  third  order,  &c. 

Order  (Ecc.)  vide  Orders. 

Order  (Her.)  vide  Orders. 

O'RDERLY  [Mil.)  an  epithet  for  such  as  do  orderly  duty. — 
Orderly  officer,  is  the  officer  of  the  day,  whose  Immediate 
duty  Is  to  attend  to  the  interior  economy  and  good  order 
of  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of  those  with  which 
he  does  mixed  ^\\X.y.— Orderly  serjeants  and  orderly  meny 
simply  called  Orderlies,  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate men  who  do  orderly  duty,  I.  e.  communicating  orders 
or  carrying  messages.    Orderly  serjeants,  when  they  go  for 
orders,  are  sashed.    Orderly  corporals  and  orderly  men 
wear  their  side-arms,  and  carry  a  small  osier  switch  or  cane 
In  their  hmAs.— Orderly  book,  a  book  in  which  the  serjeants 
write  down  both  general  and  regimental  ovAexs.— Orderly 
drum,  the  drummer  that  beats  or  orders  and  gives  notice 
of  the  hour  for  messing,  &c. 
ORDERS  (Ecc.)  congregations  and  societies  of  religious  per- 
sons that  are  governed  by  particular  rules,  living  under  the 
same  superior,  in  the  same  manner,  and  wearing  the  same 
habit.     Religious  orders  may  be  reduced  to  five  kinds, 
namely,  monks,  canons,  knights,  mendicants,  and  regular 
clerks.   Some  of  the  monastic  orders  are  distinguislied  by 
the  colour  of  their  habit,  as  black,  white,  grey,  &c. 
Orders  hkewlse  denote  the  character  and  office  by  which 
ecclesiastics  are  distinguished  that  are  set  apart  for  the 
ministry.    Since  the  Reformation  three  orders  of  clergy 
are  acknowledged  In  the  Christian  Church,  namely. 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.    "  To  be  admitted  into 
orders  "  Is  the  phrase  applied  to  the  two  latter  when 
they  are  ordained;  and  "  To  be  In  orders,"  is  the  same 
as  to  be  of  the  clerical  order.    The  orders  for  priesta 
and  deacons  being  dlff"erent,  they  are  distinguished  into 
Priest's   and  Deacon's  Orders.     A  priest  must  be 
twenty-four  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  admitted  into 
orders,  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  hold  a  bene- 
fice.   No  one  can  be  admitted  into  deacon  s  orders,  ov 
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receive  any  share  of  the  ministry,  until  he  be  twenty- 
three  years  of  age. 
Orders  {Her.)  religious  and  military,  are  societies  of  knights 
instituted  by  princes  either  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  or 
for  conferring  marks  of  honour  on  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  valour  or  military  prowess. 
The  following  are  the  principal  orders  of  knighthood  that 
are  either  now  extant  or  are  mentioned  in  history. 
The  Order  of  the  Holy  Angel,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  the  Order  of  St.  George,  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Constantine  the  Great  in  the3'ear  312.  The 
badge  of  this  order  was  St.  George  killing  the  dragon. — 
Order  of  St.  Lazarus,  the  badge  of  which  was  a  cross 
of  Malta. —  The  Order  of  St.  Anthony,  in  Ethiopia,  was 
instituted  in  the  4th  century;  the  badge  of  which  was  a 
cross  flory,  &c. —  Order  of  St.  Bemi,  or  of  the  Holy  Vial, 
was  instituted  by  Clovis,  King  of  France,  in  the  year 
499.    The  badge  of  this  order  is  a  cross,  with  a  dove 
descending,  and  dipping  its  beak  into  a  vial. — Order  of 
the  Sivan,  in  Flanders,  instituted  in  the  6th  century;  the 
badge  of  which  is  a  swan  enamelled  white. — Order  of  the 
Dog  and  Code,  in  France,  instituted  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury; the  badge  of  which  was  a  dog  and  cock  pendant 
from  a  collar. — Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Arthur,  King  of  England. 
— Order  of  the  Oak  of  Navarre,  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Garcias  Ximenes  in  the  8th  century  ;  the  badge 
is  an  oak  proper,  on  the  top  a  moline  gules. — Order  of 
the  Knights  de  la  Calza,  or  of  the  Stocking,  at  Venice, 
so  called  from  the  red  stocking  which  the  knights  wore 
on  their  leg.    It  was  instituted  in  737,  and  continued  till 
the  year  1589. —  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Stole,  at  Venice, 
the  badge  of  which  was  a  broad  stole  richly  embroidered 
with  gold. — Order  of  St.  Mark,  instituted  at  Venice  in 
737,  of  which  the  reigning  doge  is  grand  master,  (as 
in  Plate  54,  fig.  1.) — Order  of  the  Genet,  instituted  in 
France  by  Charles  Martel ;  the  badge  of  which  was  a 
genet  sejant  enamelled  azure,  spotted  or  freckled  gules, 
&c. — Order  of  the  Knights  of  Friezeland,  or  of  the  Crown 
Royal,  was  instituted  in  802  ;  the  badge  of  which  was 
an  imperial  crown. —  Order  of  the  Bath.     [vide  He- 
raldry]—Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Martyrs  in  Pa- 
lestine;  the  badge  of  which  was  a  red  cross. —  The 
Order  of  our  Lady  of  the  Lily,  or  of  Navarre,  in- 
stituted by  Garcias,  sixth  king  of  Navarre ;  the  badge 
of  which  was  a  lily. — Order  of  St.  Catherine  of  Momit 
iSzwflj  was  instituted  in  the  llth  century;  the  badge  of 
which  was  a  St.  Catherine's  wheel. — Order  of  Malta, 
a  religious  and  military  order,  was  founded  about  the 
year  1099.    The  present  badge  of  the  order  is  a  gold 
cross  of  eight  points,  enamelled,  and  worn  by  all  the 
knights  at  their  breast,  pendant  to  a  black  ribbon.  The 
knights  of  this  order,  whether  novices  or  professed, 
when  they  go  to  war  with  the  Turks,  wear  over  their 
coats  a  red  jacket  or  tabard,  charged  both  before  and 
behind  with  a  great  full  white  cross,  without  points,  as 
in  fig.  2.— Order  of  the  Thistle,  [vide  Heraldry']— Order 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  instituted,  as  it  is 
said,  by  Godfrey  de  Boulogne  in  the  12th  century;  the 
badge  of  which  was  a  cross  potent  of  gold.— Orrfer  of 
the  Ladies,  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
a  religious   ovAew— The  Order  of  St.   Saviour  was 
founded  by  Alphonso  I.,  fourth  king  of  Arragon  ;  the 
badge  of  which  was  a  cross  moline  of  gold. — Order  of 
Knights  Templars  was  instituted  in  the  12th  century, 
and  suppressed  in  the  14th.    Their  badge  was  a  patri- 
archal cross,  enamelled  red,  &c.~-Order  of  St.  Blaise 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  was  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  mili- 
tary.   The  badge  a  red  cross,  with  the  image  of  St. 
Blaise  —The  Order  of  the  Avis  was  instituted  by  Al- 


phonso Henriquez,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1 142.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  a  cross  flory,  enamelled  vert,  between  each 
angle  a  fleur  de  lis,  or,  as  in  fig.  3. — Order  of  St.  James 
of  the  Sword,  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;   the  badge  of 
which  is  a  cross  of  gold,  enamelled  tcrimson.  The 
reigning  king  is  grand  master. — Order  of  Calatrava  in 
Spain,  of  which  the  kings  of  Spain  are  perpetual  grand 
masters,  was  instituted  in  1158.    The  badge  is  across 
flory,  as  in  fig.  4. — Order  of  the  Wing  of  St.  Michael 
was  instituted  by  Alphonso,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1172; 
the  badge  of  which  was  a  cross  flory. — Order  of  St. 
Julian,  or  of  the  Pear  Tree,  was  instituted  in  1156; 
the  badge  of  which  is  a  cross  flory  of  gold,  enamelled 
vert. — Order  of  Montjoie,  was  so  called  from  a  moun- 
tain near  Jerusalem  ;  their  badge  was  a  red  cross,  like 
that  of  the  Templars. — The  Teutonic  Order,  or  the 
Order  of  Prussia,  was  once  a  powerful  order,  but  has 
since  been  divided  into  two  branches. —  The  Order  of 
the  Sword  was  instituted  by  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king  of 
Jerusalem  and  Cyprus ;  the  badge  was  a  medal  of  gold, 
enamelled  with  a  svv'ord,  the  blade  environed  with  the 
letter  S,  &c. —  Order  of  the  Bear  in  Switzerland  was  in- 
stituted in  1213,  by  Frederic  of  Suabia,  king  of  Sicily; 
the  badge  was  a  medal  of  gold,  having  thereon  a  bear 
sable  on  a   ground  vert. —  'The  Order  of  our  Lady  of 
Mercy  was  instituted  for  the  redemption  of  captives  in 
the  13th  century ;  the  badge  was  a  small  shield,  per  fess 
gules,  and  or,  &c.    The  religious  order  of  Mercy  was 
instituted  for  ladies  at  Barcelona. — Order  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ  was  instituted  in  the  13th  century;  the  badge 
of  which  was  a  cross  patonee,  percross,  interchanged 
argent  and  sable,  in  pale  the  letter  P.  surmounted  with 
the  letter  X,  or. —  Order  of  the  Broom-fiowcr  in  the 
Husk  was  instituted  by  St.  Louis,  in  1234;  their  collar 
was  composed  of  a  chain  of  broom-flower  husks,  ena- 
melled proper ;  their  badge  was  a  cross  flory,  or. — Order 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Acres  was  instituted  for 
the  lodging  and  curing  sick  pilgrims ;  the  badge  of  the 
order  was  a  cross  potent. — Order  of  the  Crescent  was 
instituted  by  Charles  I,  in  1268;  their  badge  was  a 
crescent. — Order  of  the  Ship  and  Escallop  Shell  was  in- 
stituted by  St.  Louis  in  commemoration  of  a  hazardous 
naval  expedition ;  their  badge  was  a  ship  rigged  argent, 
floating  upon  waves  of  the  same. —  The  Order  of  St. 
George  was  instituted  by  Rudolph,  the  first  emperor  of 
Austria;  their  badge  was  a  plain  purple  cross. — The 
Order  of  St.  James  in  Holland  was  instituted  in  1290; 
their  badge  was  a  medal  of  gold,  with  the  image  of  St. 
James. — The  Order  of  Christ  was  instituted  by  Dennis, 
the  sixteenth  king  of  Portugal ;  the  badge  is  a  cross, 
pattee,  gules,  &c. —  The  Order  of  the  Seraphim  was  in- 
stituted by  Magnus  II,  in  Sweden  ;  the  badge  of  which 
is  a  star  of  eight  points,  enamelled  white,  the  centre 
blue,  with  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and  the  initial  letters 
I.  H.  S. ;  over  the  H.  a  cross,  &c.— Order  of  the  Garter. 
[vide  Heraldry^  —  Order  of  the  Star  was  instituted  by 
the  French  king  John  II.,  in  imitation  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.   The  badge  of  this  order  was  the  four  capital 
letters  M.  R.  A.  V.,  embroidered  in  gold,  &c.— Order 
of  the  Star,  in  Sicily,  was  instituted  in  1351 ;  the  badge 
pf  which  was  a  star  of  eight  points.— Orc^er  of  the  Knot, 
in  Naples,  was  instituted  by  Louis  of  Tarentum,  in 
commemoration  of  his  being  crowned  king  of  Naples. 
Their  badge  was  a  knot  hke  that  called  the  True  Lover's 
Knot. —  Order  of  the  Annunciation,  instituted  by  Ama- 
deus  VI.,  count  of  Savoy,  in  1355,  in  memory  of  the 
glorious  action  of  Amadeus,  when  he  compelled  the 
Saracens  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rhodes.    The  badge  is  a 
representation  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Annunciation  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  a  circle  of  gold,  pendant  from  a 
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collar  which  was  gold,  and  compounded  of  the  letters 
F.  E.R.  T.  intermixed  with  true  lovers'  knots,  as  In 
fig.  5.  These  letters  are  interpreted  Fortitudo  ejus 
Rlioduvi  tenuit.  The  reigning  king  of  Sardinia  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  order. —  Order  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  was  instituted,  as  is  supposed,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Richard  II.,  king  of  England, 
and  Charles  VI.  of  France,  with  a  view  of  protecting 
the  Clnistians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Their  badge  was  a 
red  cross. — Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  instituted  by 
Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  14'29,  to  com- 
memorate his  marriage  with  Isabel  of  Portugal ;  the 
badge  of  which  is  a  golden  fleece,  suspended  from  a 
collar  composed  of  double  steels  and  flint  stones,  emit- 
ting streams  of  fire,  <Src.,  as  in  fig.  6. — Order  of  St. 
Michael  was  instituted  by  Louis  XI. ;  the  badge  of 
which  is  a  medallion  representing  St.  Michael  trampling 
on  a  dragon,  suspended  from  a  collar  composed  of 
escalop  shells,  and  chains  of  gold  interwoven  like  knots, 
as  in  fig.  7. — The  Order  of  St.  George,  in  Genoa,  was 
instituted  in  14-72;  the  badge  of  which  is  a  plain  red 
cross. — Order  of  the  Elepiiaut  was  instituted  by  Chris- 
tian I.,  king  of  Denmark,  in  14'78.  The  badge  of  this 
order  is  an  elephant,  on  his  back  a  castle,  all  enamelled 
proper  ;  on  the  side  of  the  elephant  a  cross  of  Danebrog 
in  diamonds.  This  badge  is  pendant  from  a  collar, 
composed  of  elephants  and  towers  alternately,  as  in  fig.  8. 

—  The  Order  oj'  the  Cordeliere  was  instituted  for  widow 
ladies  of  noble  descent,  by  Ann  of  Bretagne,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  French  king  Charles  VIII. 
Their  badge  was  a  cordeliere,  or  a  cordeliere's  girdle. 

—  The  Order  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  two  orders,  the 
first  of  which  was  instituted  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  for  the 
defence  of  the  maritime  coasts  against  the  invasions  of 
the  Turks  ;  and  that  of  the  second,  which  was  united  to 
it  by  Paul  III  ,  in  1510.  Their  badge  was  a  medallion 
of  gold,  representing  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. —  The  Order  of  the  Sivord  was  instituted  in  1525, 
by  Gustavus  I.,  king  of  Sweden.  The  badge  is  a  gold 
cross  of  eight  points,  enamelled  white,  and  edged  with 
gold;  in  the  centre  a  sword  erect  argent;  hilt  and 
pommel,  or,  between  three  ducal  crowns  of  the  last ;  j 
between  the  four  points  of  the  cross  are  four  ducal  coro- 
nets; and  towards  the  ends  of  the  points  six  swords,  or  ; 
in  chief  two  in  saltier ;  in  base  two  in  saltier  also  ;  on 
the  dexter  and  sinister  sides  one  in  pale  with  belts  en- 
vironing the  others  ;  over  the  two  in  chief  a  regal  crown 
of  Sweden,  the  cap  enamelled  blue.  The  collar  from 
which  it  is  pendant  is  composed  of  swords,  sword  belts, 
and  the  guards  of  swords  joined  by  chains,  as  in  fig.  9. 

—  The  Orders  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus  were 
united  in  \572;   their  badge  was  a  cross  pomettee, 
argent,  upon  a  cross  of  eigiit  points,  vert. —  The  Order 
of  the  Holi/  Ghost  was  instituted  by  the  French  king, 
Henry  III.,  in  1579,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
commemoration  of  three  events  in  his  life,  having  all 
happened  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  i.  e.  Whitsunday. 
These  events  were — his  birth,  his  election  to  the  throne 
of  Poland,  and  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  collar  of  the  order  is  composed  of  fleur  de  lis 
cantoned  v/ith  flames  and  trophies  of  arms,  and  at  the 
bottom  thereof  hangs  a  gold  cross  of  eight  points, 
enamelled  on  the  edges  white,  with  a  fleur  de  lis,  or,  at 
each  angle,  and  in  the  middle  a  dove.    The  badge  of 
the  order  is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  as  in  fig.  10. —  The 
Order  of  the  Conception  was  instituted  in  Germany,  in 
1618,  the  badge  of  which  was  a  cross  of  eight  points. 
The  Order  of  the  Virgin,  in  Italy,  was  founded  about 
the  same  time ;  the  badge  of  which  was  a  cross  flory. — 
'The  Order  of  the  Death's  Head,  a  religious  order,  was 


instituted  in  Silesia,  by  Sylvius  Nimrod,  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  for  both  men  and  women.  The  badge  was  a 
death's  head,  enamelled  white,  surmounted  with  a  cross 
pattee,  sable ;  above  the  cross  pattee  is  another  cross, 
composed  of  five  large  jewels. —  The  Order  of  the  Ama- 
rantha  was  instituted  by  Christiana,  queen  of  Sweden, 
and  daughter  of  Gustavus  the  Great.  The  ensign  of  this 
order  was  a  jewel  of  gold,  composed  of  two  A's,  adorned 
with  diamonds  on  both  sides,  and  joined  together  by 
reversing  one  of  them,  being  set  within  a  circle  of  laurel 
leaves,  wreathed  about,  &c. —  The  Order  rrf  Concord 
was  instituted  by  Ernest  of  Brandenburg,  in  1660; 
the  badge  is  a  gold  cross  of  eight  points,  enamelled 
white ;  in  the  middle  thereof  a  medal  bearing  two  olive 
branches,  &c. —  'The  Order  of  Damhroo,  a  Swedish 
order,  instituted  by  Wilderman  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  in 
1219,  was  revived  by  Christian  V. ;  the  badge  is  a  cross 
pattee,  enamelled  white,  charged  with  eleven  diamonds. 
The  collar  from  which  it  is  suspended  is  a  chain,  con- 
sisting of  the  letters  W.  C.  alternately,  each  crowned 
with  a  regal  crown  of  Denmark ;  between  the  letters  a 
cross,  enamelled  white,  in  the  C  a  figure  5,  as  in  fig.  11. 
The  letters  are  initials  of  the  names  of  the  institutor  and 
the  reviver. — Order  of  St.  Louis  was  instituted  by  St. 
Louis,  in  addition  to  that  of  Christian  charity,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Henry  HI.  The  badge  of  the 
order  is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  enamelled  white,  edged 
with  gold  ;  in  the  angles  four  fleurs  de  lis ;  and  on  the 
middle  a  circle,  within  which,  on  one  side,  is  the  image 
of  St.  Louis,  in  armour,  with  the  royal  mantle  over  it, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  in  his 
left  hand  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  three  passion  nails, 
all  proper,  with  the  inscription  LUDOVICUS  MAG- 
NUS INSTITUIT,  1693,  as  in  fig.  12.— The  Order  of 
St.  Andrew,  in  Russia,  was  instituted  in  1698,  by  the 
czar  Peter  Alexiowitz,  as  a  reward  for  the  valour  of  his 
officers,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  the 
image  of  St.  Andrew,  on  the  cross,  richly  chased  and 
enamelled,  upon  an  imperial  eagle  of  gold ;  the  heads 
of  the  eagle  ducally  crowned,  and  over  both  the  heads 
one  imperial  crown.  The  collar  is  composed  of  square 
chains  and  roses,  as  in  fig,  13. —  Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  in  Prussia,  was  instituted  by  Frederic  I.,  king  of 
Prussia.  The  ensign  of  the  order  is  a  gold  cross  of 
eight  points,  enamelled  blue ;  in  the  centre  the  letters 
F.  R.,  and  in  the  four  angles  the  eagle  of  Prussia 
enamelled  black ;  this  is  suspended  from  a  collar,  which 
is  composed  of  round  pieces  of  gold,  each  enamelled 
with  the  four  cyphers  of  the  letters  F.'  R. ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  piece  is  set  a  large  diamond,  and  over  each  cypher 
a  regal  crown,  intermixed  with  eagles,  &c.  as  in  fig.  14. 
—  Tiie  Order  of  St.  Rupert,  instituted  by  John  Ernest 
de  Thun,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg ;  the  badge  of  which 
is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  having  in  the  centre  an  image 
of  St.  Rupert.— r/;e  Order  of  the  Chase,  or  the  Grand 
Order  of  Wirtemburg,  was  instituted  in  1702;  the  badge 
of  which  is  a  cross  of  gold  of  eight  points,  with  bugle 
horns,  &c.  between. —  The  Order  of  St.  Catherine,  in 
Russia,  was  instituted  by  the  czar  Peter  I.,  in  1714-,  for 
ladies ;  the  badge  of  which  is  a  medal  of  gold  bearing 
the  figure  of  St.  Catherine. — The  Order  of  St.  Alexander 
Newski  was  instituted  by  Peter  I.  The  ensign  of  the 
order  is  a  cross  pattee,  red,  edged  with  gold ;  the  centre 
enamelled  white,  thereon  a  figure  of  St.  Alexander  on 
horseback,  all  proper ;  in  each  angle  an  imperial  eagle, 
the  cross  surmounted  with  an  imperial  crown,  proper,  as 
in  fig.  15.— The  Order  of  St.  Januariu;  was  instituted  in 
1738  ;  the  badge  of  which  is  a  cross  of  eight  points ;  m 
the  centre  the  representation  of  a  bis!iop  with  half  his 
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body  in  the  clouds,  &c. — The  Order  of  the  Polar  Star, 
in  Sweden,  was  instituted  in  ITib,  by  Frederic  I,  Tlie 
collar  of  the  order  is  of  gold,  and  composed  of  chased 
ornaments,   &c. —  The    Order   of  Military    Merit,  in 
France,  was  instituted  by  Lewis  XV.,  in  favour  of  those 
officers  of  his  army  who  were  protestants  ;  the  badge  is 
a  sword  in  pale. —  The  Order  of  St.  Sta)iisla!is  was  in- 
stituted by  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland ;  the  badge  is  a 
figure  of  St.  Stanislaus,  in  a  gold  cross,  &c. — St.  George, 
a  military  order  in  Russia,  by  Catherine  II.;  the  badge, 
which  is  a  cross  of  gold,  enamelled  v.'hite,  on  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  medallion,  with  the  figure  of  St.  George 
slaying  the  dragon,  as  in  fig.  1(3. —  The  Order  of  Vasa 
was  instituted  by  Gustavus  III.,  in  1772;  the  badge  of 
which  is  a  medal  of  gold,  chased  and  pierced,  with  a 
garb,  &c. — Order  of  St.  Patrick,    [vide  Heraldry]— The 
Order  of  the  Iron.  Crown  was  instituted  by  Bonaparte, 
on  his  coronation  as  king  of  Italy. 
Orders  (Laxv)  are  the  rules  made   by   courts  in  causes 
there  depending,  which,  when  drawn  up  and  entered  by 
the  registrar  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
Kules  in  the  King's  Bench,  &c.,  become  orders  of  the 
court.    These  are  personally  served  on  the  parties  whom 
they  concern,  who  are  bound  to  obey  them,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment. 
Orders  (Md.)  vide  Order. 

ORDINA'IRE  (Md.)  French,  for  the  messing  together  of 
the  soldiers,  which  is  usual  in  the  French  army  ;  whence 
our  word  ordinary  in  the  sense  of  a  common  meal,  [vide 
Ordinary^ 

O'llDINAL  (Arith.)  an  epithet  for  such  numbers  as  denote 
the  order  of  things,  as  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

ORDINA'LE  [Archceol.)  a  book  which  contains  the  manner 
of  performing  divine  offices ;  in  quo  ordinatiir  modus,  Sfc. 

O'llDINANCE  (i^ffu))  ordinatio,  a  term  sometimes  used 
for  a  law  or  decree. — Ordinances  of  Parliament  differ  from 
Acts  of  Parliament  herein,  that  an  ordinance  was  only  a 
temporary  act,  not  introducing  any  new  law,  but  founded 
on  some  act  formerly  made  ;  of  course  sucli  ordinances 
might  be  altered  by  subsequent  ordinances  ;  but  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  a  perpetual  law,  not  to  be  altered  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  Rot.  Pari. 
37  Ed.  3. — Ordinance  of  the  Forest,  a  statute  made  about 
matters  and  causes  of  the  forest.    33  8^  34  Ed.  1 . 

Ordinance  {Mil.)    vide  Ordnance. 

ORDINA'RIUS  {Ant.)  was  applied  in  different  senses : 
1.  A  leader  of  a  manipulus,  answering  to  the  Tci%lufx,'">  of 
the  Greeks.  Fest.  de  Verb  Signif.  2.  A  name  for  the  sol- 
diers who  fought  in  the  front.  Veget.  1.2,  c.  15.  3.  A 
name  for  gladiators,  who  were  appointed  to  exliibit  combats 
oil  certain  days.    4.  A  slave  who  had  another  under  him. 

O'RDINARY  {Laiv)  ordinarius,  a  term  in  tlie  Civil  Law 
for  any  judge  having  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  causes 
in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  deputation.  An  Ordinary  in 
the  Common  Law  is  one  who  has  ordinary  or  exempt  and 
immediate  jurisdiction  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  applied  to 
a  Bishop  having  original  jurisdiction,  and  to  an  Arch- 
bishop, who  is  the  Ordinary  of  the  ^vo\'mce. —Ordinanj 
of  Newgate  is  the  clergyman  who  is  attendant  in  ordinary 
upon  condemned  malefactors  in  that  prison,  to  prepare 
them  for  death.  The  term  Ordinary,  in  this  sense,  was 
originally  applied'  to  the  deputy  of  the  bishop  at  assizes 
and  sessions,  who  performed  the  sacred  offices  for  male- 
factors.— Ordinary  is  also  applied  to  officers  and  servants 
of  the  king's  household,  who  attend  on  common  occasions, 
as  Physician  in  ordinary. 

Ordinary  [Mar.)  the  establishment  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  government  to  take  charge  of  the  ships  of  war 
which  are  laid  up  in  the  harbours  adjacent  to  the  royal 
dock-yards.— iVi/^s  in  Ordinary,   in   French,  vaisseaux 


desarmes,  the  ships  which  being  laid  up  arc  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  royal  ports. — Ordi- 
nary Seamen,  in  French,  mntelots  d  la  basse  paie,  those 
who  though  not  expert  or  skilful  sailors  can  make  them- 
selves useful  on  board  a  vessel. —  Ordinary  Deals,  an  in- 
ferior sort  of  deals  used  in  ships  ibr  repairing  the  half-ports, 
hatches,  &c. 

Ordinary  {Her.)  is  that  sort  of  charge  in  court  armour 
which  is  proper  to  the  art,  and  in  ordinary  use  therein,  in 
distinction  from  common  charges,  which  it  has  in  common 
with  other  arts. 

Ordinaries  are  distinguished  into  honourable  ordinaries  and 
suhordiiiaries.    The  honourable  ordinaries,  so  called  be- 
cause they  have  been  in  use  ever  since  the  practice  of 
armoury,  are  nine  in  number;  namely,  the  Chief,  Pale, 
Bend,  Ijend  Sinister,  Fesse,  Bar,  Chevron,  Cross,  and 
Saltire.    The  chief  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head ; 
the  pale  the  lance  or  spear  ;  the  bend  and  bar  the  belt ; 
the  Jesse  the  scarf;  the  chevron  the  boots  and  spurs  ;  the 
cross  and  saltire  the  sword.    It  is  moreover  sup})Gsed 
that  when  a  person  was  wounded  in  the  head,  the  king 
gave  him  a  chief;  if  in  the  extremities,  a  chevron;  if  his 
sword  and  armour  were  stained  with  tlie  blood  of  an 
enemy,  a  saltire  or  cross,  &.c, ;  in  this  manner  comme- 
morating the  act  by  a  sort  of  symbol,    [vide  Heraldry 
and  Plate,  No.  II.  (39)].    The  subordinaries  are  the 
Bordure,  Orle,  Tressure,  Inesculcheon,  Canton,  Quar- 
ter Billet,  Gyron,  Pile,  Flanche,  Lozenge,  Fusil,  Rustre, 
Mascle,  Fret,  Roundle,  and  Gutte.    Qvide  Heraldry, 
and  Plates,  Nos.  I.  IL  (38,  39)] 
Ordinary  {Chs.)  a  dinner  provided  at  any  inn  or  place 
of   entertainment,   where  each    person    is  charged  so 
much  per  meal. 
Ordinary  {Mil.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  usually  done,  as  the 
ordinary  guard,  the  usual  compliment  of  men  doing  duty 
at  certain  prescribed  times. 
O'RDINATES  {Geom.)  are  in  conic  sections,  or  the  geo- 
metry of  lines  drawn  parallel  to  each  other,  and  cutting 
the  curve  in  a  certain  number  of  points.    The  ordinates 
are  called  ordinates  applicnte,  if  they 
cut  the  curve  at  each  extremity,  and 
are  bisected  by  the  axis ;  each  half  of 
which  was  called  the  semiordinate,  but 
now  more  commonly  the  ordinate  itself : 
thus,   in  the  parabola,   ORD,   O  D, 
or  0  d,  is  an  ordinate  rightly  applied, 
and  V  D,  r  d,  is  the  semiordinate,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  ordmate  itself.    The  part  of  the  axis,  R  r,  is,  in  this 
case,  called  the  absciss. 
O'RD NANCE  (Gunn.)  in  French  ordonnance,   a  general 
name  given  to  all  that  concerns  artillery,   as  cannon, 
howitzers,    coehorns,   swivels,  &c. — Board  of  Ordnance, 
to  whom  belongs  the  whole  direction  of  the  ordnance,  con- 
sists of  a  Master-General,  Lieutenant-General,  Surveyor- 
General,  Treasurer,  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Clerk  of 
the  Deliveries. —  Ordnance  Debentures,  bills  issued  by  the 
board  of  ordnance  on  the  treasurer  of  that  office  for  the 
payment  of  stores,  &c. 
ORDONNA'NCE  {Archit.)  vide  Order. 
Ordonnance  (Paint.)  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture, either  with  regard  to  the  whole  piece,  or  to  the  seve- 
ral parts,  as  the  groups,  masses,  contrasts,  &c. 
ORDINA'TION  (Ecc.)  the  act  of  ordaining  or  putting  into' 
holy  orders.   The  age  of  ordination  for  a  deacon  is  twenty- 
three,  and  that  for  a  priest  is  twenty-four. 
ORDINA'TIONE  contra  servientes  (Laxv)  a  writ  that  lay 
against  a  servant  for  leaving  his  master,  contrary  to  the 
ordinance  or  statute.  23  &  25  Ed.  3  ;  Reg.  Orig.  189. 
O'RDINES  (Archceol.)  a  general  chapter,  or  other  solemn 
convention  of  the  religious  of  such  a  particular  order. — 
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Ordines  majores,  the  holy  orders  of  priest,  deacon,  and 
subdeacon,  any  of  which  qualified  for  presentation  and 
admission  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  cure. — Ordines 
minores,  the  inferior  orders  of  chant  or  psalmist,  osteary, 
reader,  exorcist,  and  acolyte,  for  which  the  persons  so 
ordained  had  their  prima  toiisiira,  in  distinction  from  the 
tonsura  dericalis. 

O'RDINUM /i/o^z/zvi  (jBcc.)  those  of  the  religious  who  de- 
serted their  houses,  and  throwing  off  their  habits,  re- 
nounced their  particular  order,  in  contempt  of  their  oath 
and  other  obligations. 

0'E.DO  [Ant.)  Order,  was  applied  mostly  to  rank,  as  Ordo 
senatorius,  equestris,  et  plebeins,  the  senatorial,  equestrian, 
and  plebeian  order ;  into  which  three  orders  the  whole 
Roman  people  was  divided.  It  was  used  in  the  Roman 
army  for  rank  or  ranks,  as  ordinem  diicere,  to  take  rank  or 
precedence ;  also  for  a  maniple,  or  company,  as  ordinum 
intervalla,  the  distances  between  the  maniples,  <S:c.  In  ap- 
plication to  vessels,  the  ordo  remorum  signified  the  benches 
of  oars.  Cic.  Oral,  in  Tog.  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  ;  Val.  Max. 
1.  7,  c.  1  ;  Liv.  1.  8,  c.  8  ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom. 

1.  2,  c.  1  ;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apiid  Grcev.  Thes.  Anliq. 
Rom.  torn.  ii.  &c.;  Scheff.  de  Nav.  Mil.  1.  2,  c.  2. 

O'RDRE  (Mil.)  in  French  is  applied,  as  in  English,  to  the 
order  of  battle. — Ordj-e  mince,  an  order  in  which  troops 
make  an  extended  line  with  little  depth. — Ordre  prqfond, 
an  order  in  which  the  troops  occupy  little  space  in  length, 
and  much  in  depth. —  Ordre  oblique,  an  order  in  which 
troops  are  so  ranged  that  they  can  give  or  receive  battle 
from  one  of  the  wings,  by  refusing  or  throwing  back  the 
other. 

Ordre  is  also  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  parole  or  countersign, 
hence  the  phrases  donner  Vordre,  to  give  out  the  parole  ; 
aller  a  Vordre,  to  go  for  the  parole,  &c. 

ORE  (M2«.)  from  the  Saxon  oj-e,  and  not  improbably  from 
aurum,  gold,  which  is  the  most  precious  of  metals ;  a  metal 
in  a  mineral  state,  or  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  earth.  Ores 
are  found  in  four  different  states;  namely,  1.  Native  or 
pure,  i.  e.  when  they  are  purely  in  their  metallic  state, 
whether  by  themselves,  or  in  alloy  with  other  metals. 

2.  In  the  state  of  an  oxide,  or  combined  with  oxygen. 

3.  In  the  state  of  a  sulphuret,  or  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur; and,  4.  In  combination  with  acids  forming  salts: 
besides  which  all  ores  are  combined,  more  or  less,  with 
earthy  materials,  from  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  metal- 
lurgist to  rid  them  by  the  various  processes  already  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Metallurgy,  [vide  Metallurgy'^ 
When  ores  are  thus  treated  for  the  practical  purpose  of  fit- 
ting the  metals  for  use,  this  is  called  reduction  ;  but  when 
the  constituent  parts  of  metals  are  separated,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  their  composition,  this  is  termed 
analysis,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Mineralogy,    [vide  Mineralogy'^ 

Ore  (Co7n.)  a  small  coin  in  Sweden,  which  is  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  skilling;  the  skilling  being  worth  something  more 
than  an  English  penny,    [vide  Mo?2ey] 

ORE'GA  {Bot.)  the  Origanum  heracleoticum  o^ljlimeeus. 

ORE'LIA  {Bot.)  the  Alamanda  cathartica  of  Linnaeus, 

ORELLA'NA  [Bot.)  the  Bixa  orellana  of  Linnaeus. 

ORE'NGES  {Her.)  vide  Orange. 

OREOSELl'NUM  {Bot.)  the  Athamanta  lihanotis  of  Linnaeus. 

ORE'STION  (Bot.)  the  Helenium  Dioscoridis  of  Linnaeus. 

O'RFGILD  {Latv)  from  the  Saxon  ojnj:,  cattle,  and  jilb, 
payment ;  a  delivery  or  restitution  of  cattle ;  a  restitution 
made  by  the  hundred  or  county  for  any  wrong  done  to 
cattle  that  were  in  pledge.    Lamb.  Archaion.  125. 

ORFO'TA  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  horrida  of  Linnaeus. 

O'RFRAIES  (Com.)  aurifrisium,  a  sort  of  cloth  of  gold, 
frizzled  and  embroidered,  which  was  formerly  made  in 
England,  and  worn  by  the  king  and  the  nobility. 


O'RGAL  (Mech.)  among  dyers,  the  lees  of  wine  dried. 
O'RGAN  (Nat.)  an  instrument  by  which  any  faculty  of  the 

animal  body  is  exerted,  as  the  eye,  which  is  the  organ  of 

sight. 

Organ  (Mus.)  a  well  known  musical  instrument,  which, 
from  the  grandeur  of  its  tones,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
sacred  music. — Hydraulic  organ,  a  musical  machine  that 
plays  by  water  instead  of  wind. 

ORGA'NICAL  description  of  Curves  (Geo?n.)  the  method  of 
describing  curves  on  a  plane  by  the  regular  motion  of  a 
point. 

Organical  Point  (Nat.)  that  part  of  any  animal  or  vege- 
table body  which  is  designed  for  the  performance  of  some 
particular  function  or  action. 

ORGA'SMUS  (Med.)  a  quick  motion  of  the  blood  or  animal 
spirits  whereby  the  muscles  are  convulsed,  or  move  with 
uncommon  force. 

O'RGEYS  (M.)  the  greatest  sort  of  sea-fish,  which  by 
statute  31  Ed.  3,  st.  3,  c.  2,  was  specified  to  be  larger 
than  lobfish. 

O'RGIA  (Ant.)  l'j,yict,  orgies,  or  mysteries  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
which  were  celebrated  in  the  night  time  mostly  by  women, 
and  to  which  none  but  the  votaries  had  access. 
Catull.  64,  v.  259. 

Pars  obscura  cavis  celehrahant  m-gia  cktis  ; 
Orgia,  qute  frustra  cupiunt  audire  prcfani. 

Oppian.  Cyneg.  1.  4,  v.  246. 

■        Prima  exhihuerunt 
Orgia  occultam  circa  arcam  ;  cumque  his  sane 
Bxoticcc  clam  sacra  uttiiigebatit  Jasmina. 

They  were  called  trieterica,  because  they  were  celebrated 
every  three  years  in  commemoration  of  the  expedition  of 
Bacchus  into  India. 
Ovid.  Rem.  Amor.  v.  593. 

Ibat,  ut  Edono  referens  trieterica  Baccho 
Ire  sotetfusis  harbara  turba  comis. 

Virg.  JEn.  1.  4,  v.  312. 

— —      audita  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Orgia. 

Poll.  Onom.  1.  1,  segm.  35  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Pcedag.  1.  2,  c.  8  ; 
Serv.  in  jEn. 

O'RGILD  (Law)  i.e.  without  compensation,  as  when  no 
satisfaction  was  to  be  made  for  the  death  of  a  man  killed, 
so  that  he  was  adjudged  lawfully  slain. 

O'RGUES  (Mil.)  thick,  long  pieces  of  wood  shod  with  iron, 
and  suspended  each  by  a  particular  rope  over  a  gateway, 
so  that  they  may  be  let  down  on  an  emergency  to  stop  the 
passage  of  an  enemy. 

O'RGYA  (Ant.)  o'pywi,  a  Grecian  measure  of  length,  con- 
taining four  7[yix,!i<;,  or  six  Grecian  feet,  the  foot  being  1*0875 
English  feet.    Herod.  1.  2,  c.  5 ;  Poll.  1.  2,  segm.  158. 

ORIBA'SIA  (Bot.)  the  Psychotria  of  Linnaeus. 

ORICHA'LCUM  (Min.)  vide  Aurichalcum. 

ORI'CIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  fir,  or  turpentine-tree. 

O'RIENT  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  the  rising  point. — Orient 
Equinoctial,  the  point  of  the  horizon  which  the  sun  rises 
upon  when  it  enters  the  signs  Aries  and  Libra. — Orient 
Estival,  the  Summer-East  or  North-East.— Onrai  Hyber- 
nal,  the  Winter-East  or  South-East. 

ORIE'NTAL  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  when  it  rises 
in  the  morning  before  the  sun. 

Oriental  Pearl  (Min.)  a  pearl  of  great  lustre,  so  called 
because  it  is  found  in  Eastern  countries. 

ORIENT  A'LE  Gummi  (Nat.)  another  name  for  Senegal  gum. 

O'RIFICE  (Anat.)  orificium,  the  mouth  or  entry  to  any 
cavity  in  the  animal  body,  as  the  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
a  wound,  arteries,  &c. 

O'RIFLEMB  (Her.)  or  Orijlamme,  the  standard  of  St. 
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Deny's,  or  Royal  banner  of  the  Kings  of  France,  in  their 

wars  against  the  infidels. 
ORVG Al>iO  cognaia  (Bot.)  the  Origanum  eecryptiacum. 
ORI'GANUM  {Bot.)  i^hc.^of,  a  plant,  so  called,  according 

to  Phavorimus,  kzoric^w,  i.  e.  from  seeing,  or  the  sight, 

and  y^.vnf,  to  clear,  because  it  was  supposed  to  clear  the 

sight;  but  Hippocrates  speaks  of  it  as  hurtful  to  the  eyes. 

Hippocrnt.  Epidem.  1.  5  ;  Aristot.  sect.  3,  probl.  9  ;  Theo- 

j)hrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.2;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  32;  Plin. 

1,  20,  c.  16  ;  Gal.  dc  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  9,  c.  1 ;  Athen. 

1.  2 ;  Herodian.  Lex.  Hippocrat. 
Origanum,  in  the  Linnean  sijstem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 

14  Didynamia,  Order  1  Gijmnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  CAh. perianth  unequal — Qob.. petal  one. 
—  SrAM.Jilamcnts  four  ;  anthers  simple.  —  Pist.  germ 
four-cleft;  style  filiform  j  stigma  bifid.  —  Per.  none; 
seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Origanum 
cegyptiacum,  Majorana,  seu  Zafarhendi,  Egyptian  Ma- 
joram. —  Origanum-dictamnus,  seu  Dictamnum,  Dittany 
of  Crete,  or  Candia. — Origanum  vulgare,  Common  Ma- 
joram.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
•ORIGE'NIANS  {Ecc.)  an  abominable  sect  of  heretics  who 

took  their  rise  from  one  Origen,  who  is  distinguished  from 

the  Great  Origen.    S.  Epiphan.  de  Hcer.  c.  64  ;  S.  August. 

de  Hcer.  c.  4-3  ;  S.  Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Pammach,  8)X. ;  Baron 

Aimal.  Ann.  323. 
ORl'GENISTS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics,  so  called  because 

they  held  some  errors  drawn  from  Origen's  book  concerning 

principles.  S.  Epiphan.  de  Hcer.  c.  64 ;  -S,  August,  de  Hcer. 

c.  43  ;  S.  Jerom.  Epist.  ad  Pam. ;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  393. 
ORI'GINAL  Sin  {Tkeol.)  the  guilt  derived  from  our  first 

parents. 

Original  (Law)  or  Original  Writ ;  a  mandatory  letter  from 
the  King  in  chancery  sealed  with  his  great  seal ;  which  lies 
in  all  personal  actions  against  every  person  not  privileged 
as  an  attorney,  officer,  or  prisoner  of  the  court. — Original 
Charter,  that  which  is  granted  first  to  the  vassal  by  the 
superior. 

ORIGINA'LIA  [La'iXi)  transcripts  or  records  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, sent  thither  from  the  Chancery. 
ORIGINA'RII  {Ant.)  an  appellation  given  by  the  Romans 
to  slaves  born  in  their  master's  house,  which  were  other- 
wise called  vernce. 
ORl'LLON  [Fort.)  a  mass  of  earth  faced  with  stone,  built 
upon  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  which  has  casemates  to 
cover  the  cannon  of  the  retired  flank. 
O'RIOLUS  [Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Piece. 
Generic  Character.  Bill  conic,  convex;  tongue  bifid,  sharp- 
pointed  ;  Jeet  formed  for  walking. 
Species.    Birds  of  this  genus,  distinguished  in  English  by 
the  name  of  Oriole,  are  gregarious,  noisy,  numerous, 
and  voracious,  particularly  with  corn ;  they  chiefly  in- 
habit America,  often  build  pendulous  nests,  and  lay 
four  or  five  dirty-white  eggs.    Their  flesh  is  good,  and 
their  voice  sharp.    The  principal  species  are  as  follow, 
namely — Oriolus  galbula,  the  Golden  Oriole. —  Oriolus 
picusy  the  Climbing  Oriole. — Oriolus  cristatus,  the  Crested 
Oriole,  &c. 

ORI'ON  {Astron.)  'Ci^tm,  called  by  Plautus  and  Varro  Ve- 
nator, the  Hunter;  by  the  Arabians  Almahbarrah,  i.e.  the 
brave  warrior;  a  constellation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  but  half  southern  and  half 
northern  in  respect  to  the  equinoctial.  He  is  fabled  by 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  a  mighty  hunter,  who,  for  his  ex- 
ploits, was  placed  in  the  heavens  by  Jupiter,  between  the 
Canis  and  the  Lepus ;  whence  he  is  supposed  to  be  Nim- 
rod  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  This  constellation, 
which  is  one  of  the  old  asterisms,  contains,  according  to 


Ptolemy  38  stars,  to  Bayer  49,  to  Kepler  and  Hevelius  62, 
and  to  Flamstead  78  ;  but  some  modern  telescopes  are  said 
to  have  discovered  several  thousands  of  stars  in  this  con- 
stellation ;  among  these  are  reckoned  two  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, namely,  one  on  the  middle  of  the  left  foot,  called 
Regel,  or  Rigel;  and  one  on  the  right  shoulder,  called 
Betelguese,  i.  e.  in  the  Arabic,  the  house  of  the  giant. 
There  are  besides  four  of  the  second  magnitude,  namely, 
one  on  the  left  shoulder,  called  Bellatrix,  and  three  stars 
in  the  belt  of  Orion,  which  are  vulgarly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Yard-wand.  Orion  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
^?»DD,  from  cacal,  to  be  changeable,  and  is  mentioned  un- 
der this  name  in  the  books  of  Job,  Amos,  and  Isaiah.  Its 
rising  and  setting  being  commonly  attended  with  storms 
and  tempests,  it  was  more  terrible  to  mariners  than  any 
other,  whence  the  allusions  of  the  poets. 
Virg. /En.l.  1,  V.535. 

Cum  subito  assargensjiiicta  iiimbosns  Orion 
In  vada  Circa  lulit,  peiiitiisque  procucihus  Austris, 
Perqite  undas,  superante  iuio,  ])erque  iniia  saxa 
Dispulit. 

Horat.  Carm.  1.  1,  od.  28,  v.  21. 

Me  qunque  dcvexit  rapidus  comes  Orimiis 
lllyricis  Notus  ohruit  Hindis. 

Horat.  epod.  15,  v.  7. 

 Nautis  irifestus  Orion. 

Liican,  1. 1. 

Ensiferi  nimium  f uiget  latus  Orionis. 
Arat.  Phcenom.  v.  322;  Ei-atosthen.  Character;  Plin.  1. 18; 
Hygin  de  Astron.  Poet. ;   Ptul.  Almag.1.7,  c.5;  Manil. 
1.  5;  »S.  Gregor.  Moral.  1.  9,  c.  9;  Ricciol.  Ahnag.  Nov. 
1.6,  c.  5. 

O'RISON  {Ecc.)  from  the  French  or«M(3« ;  a  prayer. 

ORK  {Icli.)  a  name  for  a  very  large  fish. 

ORLE  (Archit.)  the  same  as  plinth. 

Orle  (Her.)  an  ordinary  forming  a  border,  or 
selvage  within  the  shield,  at  some  distance 
from  the  edges,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
"  He  beareth  or,  an  Orle  azure,  by  the  name 
of  Bertram."  Orles  are  borne  triple  or  quad- 
ruple, and  other  things  are  borne  Orleways, 
or  in-Orle,  i.  e.  placed  in  the  form  of  an  orle 
within  the  escutcheon,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  martlets  are  borne  in-orle. 

ORLEA'NA  {Bot.)  the  Bixa  orleana  of  Linnaeus. 

O'RNA  {Com.)  a  measure  for  oil  at  Trieste, 
equal  to  about  seventeen  gallons  English. 

O'RNAMENTS  (Archit.)  leaves,  roses,  channel- 
lings,  and  the  like,  which  ornament  the  different  parts  of  a 
column,  &c.    [vide  Architecture,  and  Plate  No.  III.  (11)] 

ORNI'THIAS  (Ant.)  a  western  wind  blowing  in  the  spring, 
for  about  a  fortnight  together,  towards  the  end  of  February, 
after  the  swallows  are  come.    Plin.  1.  2,  c.  47. 

ORNITHOBO'SCION  (Ant.)  a  coop  to  breed  fowls  In. 

ORNI'THOGALE  (Bot.)  vide  Ornithogalum. 

ORNITHO'GALI/fi-c/e  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hydoxis  of 
Linnaeus. 

ORNITHO'GALO  affinis,  the  Ornithogalum  cnpense  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ORNITHO'GALUM  (Bot.)  cfvMvi>,ov,  a  plant  having  a 
bulbous  root,  which  was  eaten  either  raw,  boiled,  or  made 
into  bread.    Dioscor.  1.2,  c.  174.    Plin.  1.  21,  c.  17. 
Ornithogalum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cai.. perianth  none. — Con. petals  six. 
—  St  AM.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  simple. — Pi^t.  germ  an- 
gular; style  awl-shaped;  stigma  blunt.  —  Per.  capsule 
roundish ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the— OrniihogU' 
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lam  licfeum,  Bnlbw;,  seu  Pi/rrhochiton,  Yellow  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  —  Orniihogalum  minimum;  P/mla>?giim,  seu 
Hi/poxis,  Small  Star  of  Bethlehem. — Ornitlwfralum  Pij- 
renaicum,  seu  Asphodelus,  Pyreiiian  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
— Ornithooalum  aureum.  Golden  Star  of  Bethlehem,  &c. 
CIus.Hist.;  Dod.Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hid.;  BaiiJi.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Pctrlc.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
ORNITHOLI'THUS  (Min.)  from  ep  <.,  a  bird,  and  mU,  a 

stone;  a  petrefaction  of  a  bird,  or  any  of  its  parts. 
ORNITHO'LOGY,  from  ofvt^,  a  bird,  and  A^yo?,  doctrine  ; 
the  science  which  treats  of  birds,  or  that  branch  of  Natural 
History  which  treats  of  the  structure,  form,  habits,  man- 
ners, and  other  characteristic  properties  of  birds. 
Birds  are  in  general  denominated  the  feathered  tribe,  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  animals  ;  their  feathers  being 
their  distinguishing  property,  which   are  wonderfully 
adapted  to  their  mode  of  life,  not  only  protecting  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  also  assisting  them  in 
their  progress  through  the  air.    To  this  end  every  part 
of  their  frame  seems  equally  well  adapted  ;  for  all  the 
bones  are  light  and  thin  ;  and  all  the  muscles,  except 
those  which  are  appropriated  to  the  movements  of  their 
wings,  are  extremely  light  and  delicate.    The  lungs  are 
placed  close  to  the  backbone  and  ribs.  The  air,  entering 
into  them  by  a  communication  from  the  windpipe,  is 
conveyed  into  a  number  of  membranous  cells,  which  lie 
on  the  sides  of  the  pericardium,  and  about  the  sternum. 
In  some  birds  these  cells  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
wings,  even  down  to  the  pinions ;  both  of  which  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  air,  which  is  pecularly  useful 
to  these  animals  to  prevent  their  respiration  from  being 
stopped  or  interrupted  by  their  rapid  motion  through  a 
resisting  medium. 
In  respect  to  their  food,  birds  are  distinguished  into  carni- 
vorous and  granivorous. —  Carnivorous  birds  are  provided 
with  wings  of  great  length,  the  muscles  of  which  are  pro- 
portionably  large  and  strong,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  keep  very  long  on  the  wing  in  search  of  their  prey; 
besides  which  they  are  armed  with  strong  hooked  bills, 
and  formidable  claws  that  are  fitted  for  laying  hold  on 
the  objects  of  their  search  ;  their  heads  are  large,  their 
necks  short,  their  thighs  strong  and  brawn}^  and  their 
sight  so  acute  that  they  can  distinguish  their  prey  at  an 
immense  distance.    Such  of  them  as  feed  on  carrion 
have  likewise  an  acute  smell  perfectly  adapted  for  the 
detection  of  their  food  in  places  the  most  remote  and 
secluded. 

The  stomachs  of  granivorous  birds  are  furnished  with 
larger  intestines  than  those  of  the  carnivorous  tribe. 
The  first  stomach  which  receives  the  grain  is  called  the 
craw,  or  a-op,  wherein  it  is  diluted  by  a  liquor  secreted 
from  the  glands  spread  over  its  surface.    In  this  state  it 
passes  into  a  second  stomach,  where  it  becomes  still 
more  diluted;  and,  finally,  it  passes  into  the  gizzard,  or 
.   true  stomach,  composed  of  two  strong  muscles,  by  the 
help  of  which  the  food  becomes  macerated  sufficiently  to 
afford  nutriment.    To  facilitate  this  process  of  digestion, 
animals  swallow  stones,  which  powerfully  contribute  to 
the  comminution  of  the  grain.     Between  granivorous 
birds  and  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  there  is  a  manifest 
analogy,  both  in  their  structure  and  habits,  as  also  be- 
tween carnivorous  animals  of  every  kind. 
As  the  muscles  in  the  wings  of  birds  contribute  most  to 
their  flight,  they  are  the  largest  parts  of  the  whole  body, 
being,  in  some  instances,  not  less  in  weight  than  the 
sixth  of  the  wliole  bird.    The  wings,  in  striking  down- 
wards, expand  very  considerably  ;  and,  except  that  they 
are  somevvhat  hollow  on  the  under  side,  they  form,  in  this 
act,  almost  two  planes.  When  a  bird  that  is  on  the  ground 
intends  to  rise,  it  takes  a  leap,  and,  stretching  its  wings 


from  the  body,  strikes  them  downwards  with  great  force, 
by  which  it  is  elevated  a  certain  height  in  the  air ;  and, 
by  the  repetition  of  these  strokes,  which  serve  as  s» 
many  leaps,  it  can  carry  itself  forward  or  upward.  When 
it  wants  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  it  strikes  strongly 
with  the  opposite  wing,  so  as  to  impel  the  body  to  the 
proper  side  ;  if  it  wants  to  rise,  it  raises  its  tail ;  if  to  fall, 
it  depresses  it :  when  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  tail 
keeps  the  body  steady ;  thus  acting  in  all  its  movements 
like  a  rudder.  By  simply  expanding  its  wings,  a  bird  can 
move  horizontall}'  in  the  air  for  a  length  of  time  without 
striking ;  but,   if  it  wish  to  alight,  it  stretches  the 
wings  and  tail  full  against  the  air  that  they  may  meet  with 
all  possible  resistance.    As  the  wings  are  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  most  birds,  to  preserve  their  equili- 
brium, thrust  out  the  head  and  neck  in  flying.    This  is 
most  observable  in  the  flight  of  ducks,  geese,  and  aquatic 
fowl  in  general,  in  whom  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed 
farther  back  than  in  land  birds.    In  some,  as  the  heron, 
their  long  legs  serve  as  a  counterpoise  ;  and  in  all  birds 
the  cells  in  their  abdomen,  which  they  have  the  power 
of  filling  with  air,  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  pre- 
serving a  due  equilibrium. 
As  the  feathers  of  birds  would  inevitably  contract  both  wet 
and  dirt  so  as  materially  to  impede  their  movements,  they 
are  provided  with  two  glands  on  the  rump,  in  which  is 
secreted  an  oily  matter  that  serves  to  throw  off  all  need- 
less wet,  and  contributes  also  to  cleanliness.    As  do- 
mestic birds  are  more  sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  than  other  fowls,  they  are  not  supplied  with 
this  fluid  so  abundantly,  and  consequentlj'^  suffer  con- 
siderable inconvenience  when  exposed  to  wet.  Ducks, 
however,  and  other  M'ater  fowls  that  frequent  the  water, 
have  the  power  of  protecting  their  feathers  in  a  peculiar 
manner  from  the  action  of  the  water. 
For  the  preservation  of  their  eyes,  which  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  injury,  from  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays, 
they  are  provided  with  a  particular  membrane,  called  a 
nictitant,  or  vinking  membrane,  which  can  be  drawn  at 
pleasure  over  the  whole  eye  like  a  curtain.    This  mem- 
brane is  not  so  opake  as  to  excluded  all  light,  nor  so 
pellucid  as  to  admit  the  light  in  its  full  force,  or  to  an 
inconvenient  degree.    By  the  help  of  this  membrane,  it 
is  said  that  the  eagle  can  gaze  at  the  sun. 
Towards  the  systematic  arrangements  of  birds,  little  was 
done  until  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  who  formed  this  part 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  into  a  Class  under  the  name  of 
Aves,  which  he  divided  into  six  Orders  ;  namely,  Ac- 
cipitres.  Piece,  Anseres,  Grallce,  Gallince,  and  Passeres ; 
these  he  subdivided  Into  genera  and  species,  [vide  Ani- 
mal Kingdom'].    The  characters,  which  he  made  the 
basis  of  his  distinctions,  are  mostly  taken  from  the  ex- 
ternal form,  and  are  as  follow ;  namely. — Rostrum,  the 
Bill,  which  is  composed  of  two  parts,  upper  and  lower, 
called  mandibles ;  this  is  uncinatum,  hooked,  as  in  the 
Eagle  and  Hawk,  fig.  1 ,  2,  Plate  53  ;  cidtratum,  cul- 
trated,  when  the  edges  of  the  bill  are  very  sharp,  as  In 
that  of  the  crow;  subulatum,  awl-shaped,  i.  e.  straight 
and  slender  ;  unguiculatum,  a  bill  with  a  nail  at  the  end, 
as  in  those  of  the  Ducks  and  Goosanders ;  emarginatum, 
emarginated,  when  there  is  a  small  notch  near  the 
end  of  the  bill,  as  in  that  of  the  Thrushes.    The  mandi- 
bles are  said  to  be  compressed  when  they  are  vertically 
flattened  at  the  sides,  and  depressed  when  horizontally 
flattened.— CarMrtwZtf,  the  Caruncle,  or  fleshy  excres- 
cence on  the  head.    At  the  base  of  the  bill  In  some 
birds,  there  is  a  naked  skin,  with  which  it  is  covered, 
called  the  cere,  as  in  fig.  2.   In  some  there  are  stiff  hairs 
at  the  base  of  the  bill  called  vibrissce,  which  are  either 
simple,  as  in  the  Fly-Catcher ;  or  pectinated,  as  in  the 
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'Goatsucker. — Nares,  the  Nostrils,  are  Uneares,  linear, 
i.  e.  very  narrow,  as  in  Sea-Gulls ;  marginatce,  with  a 
rim  round  the  nostrils,  as  in  the  Stare. — Lorum,  the 
Lore,  i.  e.  the  space  between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  which 
is  generally  covered  with  feathers ;  but,  in  some  birds, 
as  in  the  Black  and  White  Grebe,  it  is  naked. —  Capis- 
trum,  the  short  feathers  on  the  forehead,  just  above  the 
bill,  which  fall  forward  over  the  nostrils,  they  quite  cover 
those  of  the  crow. — Orbita,  the  Orbit,  or  skin  that  sur- 
rounds the  eye,  which  is  generally  bare,  particularly  in 
the  Heron. — Iris,  that  part  which  surrounds  the  pupil 
of  the  eye. — Nucha,  the  hind  part  of  the  head. — Lingua, 
the  Tongue,  which  is  integra,  entire,  i.  e.  not  cloven ; 
ciliata,  edged  with  fine  bristles,  as  in  Ducks ;  liimbrici- 
^formis,  i.  e.  long  and  slender  like  a  worm,  as  in  the 
Woodpecker,  Wryneck,  &c.  fig.  ,5.  —  Pe'nn(e,  Feathers 
Tvhich  are  scapiilares,  scapular,  when  they  rise  from  the 
shoulders  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  back ;  tectrices 
primce,  lesser  wing-coverts,  the  small  feathers  that  lie 
in  several  rows  on  the  bones  of  the  wings  ;  the  under 
coverts  are  those  that  lie  inside  of  the  wing ;  tectrices 
secundcc,  greater  wing-coverts,  or  feathers  that  lie  ini- 
Jiiediately  over  the  quill -feathers  and  secondary  feathers; 
remiges  primores,  the  greater  quill-feathers,  or  largest 
feathers  of  the  wings,  or  those  that  rise  from  the  first 
bone ;  remiges  secundarice,   lesser  quill-feathers,  those 
that  rise  from  the  second  bone ;  urojpygium.  Coverts  of 
the  Tail,  or  those  that  cover  the  base  of  the  tail ; 
crissiira.  Vent-feathers,  or  those  which  cover  the  region 
of  the  vent;  rectrices,  the  feathers  of  the  tail;  idula 
spuria,  a  Bastard  Wing,  a  small  joint  rising  at  the  end 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  wing,  or  the  cubitus;  on 
which  are  three  or  four  feathers. — Pedes,  the  Feet,  which 
are  ambulatorii,  with  four  toes,  the  three  foretoes  almost 
separated  to  their  origin ;  gressorii,  when  the  outward 
toe  is  closely  united  almost  its  whole  length  with  the 
middle  toe,  as  in  the  Kingfisher,  fig.  4  ;  cursorii,  such 
as  want  the  back  toe  ;  scansorii,  formed  for  climbing, 
as  the  foot  of  the  Woodpecker,  Wryneck,  &c.  fig.  5 ; 
lobati,  fin-footed,  as  those  of  the  Grebe,  fig.  6;  pinnaii, 
scallop-toed,  as  that  of  the  Coot  and  the  Phalarope,  as 
in  fig.  1 1  ;  palmali,  webbed,  formed  for  swimming,  as  in 
figs.  6,  7,  8 ;  semipalmati,  half-webbed,  when  the  webs 
reach  only  half  way,  as  fig.  9,  Plate  No.  II.  (S-i) ;  com- 
pedes,  when  the  legs  are  placed  so  far  behind  as  to  make 
the  bird  walk  with  difficulty,  or  as  if  in  fetters,  as  is  the 
case  with  Auks,  Grebes,  &c.  as  fig.  6,  7. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate  No.  I.  (53) 
Linnean  Orders.  I.  Accipitrcs,  having  the  bill  generally 
hooked,  and  a  cere  at  the  base,  as  fig.  1,  Falco  ossi- 
fragrus,  the  Osprey,  or  Sea-Eagle;  fig.  2,  Falco  pa- 
lumbarius,  the  Goshawk  ;  fig.  3,  Lanius  excubitor,  the 
Shrike,  or  Butcher  Bird.  — II.  Piece,  having  the  bill 
compressed  and  convex,  as  fig.  4,  Alcedo  hispida,  the 
Kingfisher;  fig.  5,  Yynx  torquilla,  the  Wryneck.— 
III.  Anseres,  having  the  bill  covered  with  a  membrane, 
arid  broad  at  the  top,  as  fig.  6,  Colymhus  urinator,  the 
Tippet  Grebe ;  fig.  7,  Alca  impennis,  the  Kazorbill,  or 
Great  Auk ;  fig.  8,  Pelecanus  bassanus,  the  Gannet 
Corvorant. 

Plate  No.  II.  (54-) 

Order  IV.  Grallce,  having  the  bill  roundish  and  tongue 
fleshy,  as  fig.  9,  Platalea  leucorodia,  the  Spoon-bill ; 
fig.  10,  Itecurvirostra  avosetta,  the  Avoset,  or  Scooper; 
fig.  11,  Phalaropus  lobaius,  the  Phalarope.— Order  V. 
Gallina;,  having  the  bill  convex  and  upper  mandible 
arched,  as  fig.  12,  Telrao  tetrix,  Black  Grous,  Pleath 
Cock,  or  Black  Game;  fig.  13,  Tetrao  umgnllus,  the 
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^'emaie  Woodgrous.— Order  VI.  Passeres,  having  the 
bill  conic  and  sharp-pointed,  as  fig.  14-,  Loxia  curvi- 
rostra,  the  Common  Cross-bill;  fig.  15,  Loxia  cucullata, 
Crested  Grosbeak. 
ORNITHOMA'NCY  {Ant.)  o^v^SowavTiU,  from  «><?,  a  bird, 

and  fji^ciVTiix,  divination ;  a  species  of  divination  practised 

by  the  Greeks  very  similar  to  what  was  called  augurium 

by  the  Romans. 
ORNITHOPO'DIO  ajinis  (Bot.)  the  Ornilhopus  compressus 

of  Linnaeus. 

ORNITHOPO'DIUM  {Bot)  the  OrnitJiopus  perpusillus  of 
Linna:us. 

ORNITHO'PUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadel- 
phia,  Order  4  Dccandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  papi- 
lionaceous.— Sr  AM.  Jilameids  simple;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  germ  linear  ;  style  bristle-shaped  ;  stigma  a  termi- 
nating dot. — Fer.  legujne  awl-shaped;  seeds  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Ornithopus  per- 
pusillus, seu  Ornifhopodium,  Conmion  Bird's-foot.  — 
Ornithopus  compressus,  seu  Scorpoides,  Hairy  Bird's-foot. 
But  the  Ornithopus  tetraphyllus  is  a  perennnial.  Bauli. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thccd.  Bot.; 
Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn .  Inst. 
OR'NUS  (Bot.)  the  Fraxinus  ornus  of  Linna3us. 
OROBA'NCHE  {Bot.)  <='fo/Say;^n,  a  plant  so  called  because, 

according  to  Theophrastus,  cfoScv  'a-y/ji,  it  strangles  the 

orobus,  or  any  flowers  on  which  it  fixes.    Theophrast.  Hist. 

Plant.  I.  8,  c.  8  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  172;  Plin.  1.  22,  c.  ult.; 

Geopon.  1.  2,  c.  40. 
Okobanche,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  14  Didynamia,  Order  1  ylugiosperma. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one.— Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  erect. — PisT. 
germ  oblong ;  style  simple ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsule 
ovate ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Orobanche  major,  seu  Bapum, 
Common  Broom-Rape. — Orobanche  elatior.  Tall  Broom- 
Rape. —  Orobanche  ccrnua,  Drooping  Broom-Rape. — 
Orobanche  purpurea,  Purple  Broom- Rape. —  Orobanche 
ccrulcea,  Blue  Broom-Rape,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

OROBOI'DES  Hypostasis  {Med.)  a  settlement  in  urine  like 
vetches. 

O'ROBUS  (Bot.)  o'()o,(3o;,  a  plant  so  called,  Trc^a  ts  ij-i^rTia-ecti 
u-o  tZ>  licZv,  i.  e.  from  its  being  the  food  of  oxen,  because 
it  was  much  used  in  the  fatting  of  oxen.  It  was  employed 
in  expiatory  sacrifices,  according  to  Plutarch,  and  served 
many  medicinal  purposes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Dios- 
corides.  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal.  1.  3,  c.  21  ;  Theopln-ast. 
Hist.  Plant.  1.  8,  c.  3 ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  131  ;  Gal.  de  Alim. 
Fac.  1.  1. 

Orobus,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia,  Order  4 
Decandria. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  papi- 
lionaceous.—  Stam.  diadelphous  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
PiST.  germ  compressed ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  linear. 
— Per.  legume  round  ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Orobus  lathy- 
roides.  Upright  Bitter  Vetch. — Orobus  luteus,  seu  Ga- 
lega.  Yellow  Bitter  Vetch. — Orobus  vernus,  Spring  Bitter 
Vetch  ;  but  the — Orobus  cocaneus,  Scarlet  Bitter  Vetch, 
is  an  annual.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
ORO'NTIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  none. —  CoR.  petals 
SIX.— Stam.  Jilameiits  six;  anthers  twin.— Fiht.  germ 
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roundish;  slyle  none;  stigma  bifid. — Veih.  follicle  slender;  \ 
seeds  single. 

Species.  The  species  is  the  Orontium  aquaticum,  seu  Arum. 
^     Orontium  is  also  the  Antirrhinum  orontium  of  Linnaeus. 

ORPHEOTELE'STTE  {Ant.)  i^^ionXi^o^l,  those  who  ini- 
tiated persons  into  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  whom  they 
assured,  on  their  admission,  of  certain  felicity  after  death. 
Vccl.  Rliodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  15,  c.  9. 

OR'PHEUS  {Ich.)  a  name  given  to  a  fish  caught  in  the 
Archipelago.    It  is  a  species  of  the  Sparits  of  Linnaeus. 

O'RPHUS  (Ant.)  a  sea-fish  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Plin.  1.  9, 
c.  13. 

O'RPIMENT  (Min.)  auripigmentum,  a  yellow  kind  of  ar- 
senic, or  more  properly  a  mineral  composed  of  sulphur 
*      and  arsenic,  found  native  in  the  earth,  and  constituting  one 
of  the  ores  of  arsenic.    It  is  the  arsenicum  auripigmentum 
of  Linnaeus. 

O'RPINE  [Bot.)  the  Sedum  telephium  of  Linnaeus. 

O'RRERY  (Mech.)  a  machine  for  exhibiting  the  various  mo- 
tions and  appearances  of  the  sun  and  planets,  [vide  Astro- 
nomy, and  Plate  No.  VIII.]  It  was  so  called  in  honour 
of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  by  whom  the  invention  was  first 
patronized. 

ORRHAGO'GON  [Med.)  an  epithet  for  purging  medicines 

which  evacuate  serum. 
ORRHOPI'SSA  {Ckem.)  the  serous  or  most  fluid  part  of 

tar, 

ORRHOPY'GION  (Anat.)  ofpo^Jyto^,  the  extremity  of  the 

spine  whicli  is  terminated  by  the  Os  cocci/gis. 
O'RRIS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Iris. 
ORT  (Com.)  a  money  of  account  in  Denmark,  the  fourth 

part  of  a  rix-dollar,  equal  to  about  lid.  sterling;  also  a 

small  weight,  the  32d  part  of  an  ounce. 
ORTE'GIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 

Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  CAL.per/rzwiA  five-leaved. — CoR.  none. 
■ — SxAM.  filaments  three  ;  anthers  linear. — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  blunt. — Per,  capsules  ovate  ; 
seeds  manj'. 

Species.    The  species  are  the — Ortegia  dichotoma.  Forked 
Ortegia,  a  perennial  ;  and  the — Ortegia  hispanica,  Richia, 
seu  Juncaria,  Spanish  Ortegia,  an  annual.    Clus.  Hist.; 
Bank.  Pin.;  Park.  2'heat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. 
O'RTEIL  (Fort.)  vide  Berme. 

ORTE'LLI  {L«U))  the  claws  of  a  dog's  foot.  Cart.de  Forest. 
C.6. 

O'RTHITE  (Min.)  an  ore  of  Uranium  which  is  In  the  state 
of  an  oxide. 

O'RTHIUS  pes  [Poet.)  a  foot  consisting  of  five  short  syl- 
lables. 

ORTHOCO'LON  {Med.)  ^SLi^Xc^,  a  species  of  stiff  joint 
when  it  cannot  be  bended,  but  remains  straight.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  cattle  by  the  ancients.  Veget.  1.  2, 
c.  S^. 

ORTHODO'RON  {Ant.)  d^Si^c^fov,  a  Greek  measure  of  about 
84-  inches  long. 

ORTHODO'XY  (Theol.)  ifSoU/a,  from  o^6li,  right,  and^il^, 

opinion  ;  the  true  faith. 
ORTHODRO'MICS  {Mar.)  the  art  of  sailing  on  the  arc  of 

a  great  circle. 

ORTHO'GONAL  {Geom.)  from  0^0?,  strait,  and  yo^^'c^,  an 

angle,  right-angled ;  an  epithet  of  any  figure  that  has  one 

or  more  right  angles. 
ORTHOGRA'PHICAL  projection  of  the  sphere  {Perspec.) 

a  delineation  of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane  that  cuts  it  in  the 

middle,  the  eye  being  supposed  to  be  vertlcallj'  placed  at 

an  Infinite  distance  from  it. 
ORTHO'GRAPHY  {Gram.)  Jf^oypaip/a,  from  upright, 

and  yp«ipw,  to  write ;  the  right  way  of  spelling  and  writing 

the  letters  and  words  of  a  language. 


Orthography  (Perspect.)  the  true  delineation  of  the  fore- 
right  plane  of  any  object. 

Orthography  (Archit.)  the  representation  of  the  front  of 
a  building  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  or  geome- 
trically drawn.  This  is  either  external  or  Internal. — The 
external  orthography  Is  the  delineation  of  the  outer  face  or 
front  of  a  building. — The  internal  orthography,  called  also 
a  section,  is  a  delineation  or  draught  of  a  building,  such  as 
it  would  appear  if  the  external  wall  were  removed. 

ORTHOPNOI'A  {Med.)  o^&oTryoM,  from  op^oc,  erect,  and  Tr^ta, 
to  breathe ;  an  ill  respiration,  when  the  person  affected 
cannot  breathe  but  with  his  neck  erect. 

ORTHOSTA'TiE  {Archit.)  pilasters,  buttresses,  or  supporters 
of  a  building.     Vitruv.  1.  2,  c.  8. 

ORTHO'TRICUM  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Weissia  of 
Linnaeus. 

O'RTIGA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Loosa  of  Linnaeus. 

O'RTIVE  {Astroti.)  or  eastern  ;  an  epithet  for  that  amplitude 
which  is  reckoned  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  horizon. 

O'RTOLAN  {Orn.)  a  delicate  bird,  the  Emheriza  liortulana 
of  Linnaeus,  which  Is  of  the  Bunting  tribe.  It  Inhabits  the 
northern  climates  during  summer,  and  migrates  to  those 
which  are  warmer  during  the  winter.  The  Ortolans  visit 
England  before  the  setting  In  of  frost  and  snow,  build  in  the 
holes  of  trees,  and  lay  five  white  eggs  spotted  with  brown. 

O'RVALA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Lamium  of  Linnaeus. 

ORVIE'TAN  {Med.)  an  electuary  good  against  poisons. 

O'RYAL  (Archceol.)  a  cloister,  or  arched  room  in  a  mo- 
nastery. 

ORY'GIA  (Bot.)  the  Portulaca  of  Linnaeus. 
ORY'GMA  {Ant.)  vide  Baraihron. 
O'RYX  {Zool.)  a  sort  of  wild  goat. 

ORY'ZA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria^ 
Order  2  Digyjiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  small. — CoR.  two-valved. 
—  Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  bifid. — Pist.  germ  tur- 
binate; styles  two  ;  stigmas  feathered. — Per.  none  ;  seed 
single. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Oryza  saiiva,  seu  Pady. 
Oryza  is  also  the  Paspalum  of  Linnaeus. 
OSBE'CKIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cw..  perianth  one-leaved. — Covi.'petals 
four.— Stam.  filaments  eight;   anthers  oblong.— Pist. 
germ  ovate;  %Ze  awl-shaped ;  stigma  simple. — Fer.  cap- 
sule four-celled ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Osbechia  chi- 
nensis  et  zeylanica.    Raii  Hist. 
OSCE'DO  {Med.)  vide  Oscitation. 
OSCHEA'LIS  hernia  {Med.)  a  scrotal  rupture. 
OSCHEOCE'LE  {Med.)  a  term  signifying  either  a  scrotal 
rupture,  or  a  tumour  of  the  scrotum  from  an  accumulation 
of  water. 

O'SCHEON  {Anat.)  otxuv,  the  scrotum. 

OSCEOPHY'MA  {Med.)  from  oa-zio«,  the  scrotum,  and  <pS/A«, 
a  swelling ;  a  tumour  of  the  scrotum. 

OSCHOPHO'RIA  oV;t''4'^pw,  an  Athenian  festival  so 

called  as-i  tS  ipsptiv  rui  Ux'^H  i-  e.  from  carrying  boughs 
hung  with  grapes,  because  the  votaries  carried  such  boughs 
in  the  procession  of  the  Panathenea.  This  festival  was  In- 
stituted in  commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  the  Athe- 
nians by  Theseus  from  the  oppression  of  the  Minotaur. 

OSCI'LLA  {A)it.)  small  images  of  wax  or  clay,  made  in  the 
shape  of  men  or  women,  and  consecrated  to  Saturn.  Ma- 
crob.  Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  7. 

OSCILLA'TION  {Med.)  vibration  like  the  pendulum  ot  a 

O'SCINES  {Ant.)  an  epithet  among  the  Romans  for  those 
birds  whose  chattering  and  notes  were  regarded  as  omens 
and  predictions.    Plin.  1.  10,  c.  19;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Sigmf. 
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O'SGITANS  (Med.)  from  oscito,  to  gape  ;  an  epithet  for  a 
fever. 

OSCITA'TION  (Med.)  a  slight  convulsive  motion  of  the 
muscles. 

OSCULATION  (Geoni.)  the  contact  between  any  curve  and 
its  osculatory  circle.  , 

OSCULATO'RIUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  sphincter 
muscle  of  the  lips ;  so  called  because  the  action  of  kissing 
is  performed  by  it. 

O'SCULATORY  Circle  (Geom.)  the  same  as  the  Circle  of 
Curvature,  i.  e.  the  circle  having  the  same  curvature  with 
any  curve  at  a  given  point. —  Osculatory  jjoint,  the  oscula- 
tion or  point  of  contact  between  a  curve  and  its  osculatory 
circle. 

O'SCULUM  (Anat.)  a  little  mouth. 

OscuLUM  pads  (Ecc)  i.  e.  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  was  for- 
merly given  by  the  people  to  one  another  at  church  in  the 
celebration  of  tlie  mass,  after  the  priest  had  spoke  three 
words,  "  Pax  Domini  vobiscum."    Math.  Par.  Ann.  1100, 

OSE'LLA  d'oro  (Com.)  a  piece  of  money  struck  at  Venice 
on  particular  occasions. 

O'SIER  (Bot.)  the  Red  or  Water  Willow,  the  Salix  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

OSMA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  the  Oleafragrans  of  Linnaeus. 
OSMI'TES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngenesia, 
Order  3  Poli/gamia  Frustanea. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — CoR.  compound. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  five ;  anthers  tubular. — PiST.  germ  ob- 
long; 5^2/?e  filiform ;  sizgjna  bifid. — Per.  none;  seed  ob- 
long. 

S2Jecies.    The  species  are,  the  Osmites  hellidiastrum,  Bellis, 
seu  Anthemis,  &c. 
OSMU'NDA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  C\a.5s  2^  Cryptogamia, 

Order  2  Filices,  Natural  Order  of  Ferns. 
O'SPREY  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  Eagle  tribe,  the  Falco  ossi- 
Ji-agus  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and 
lives  chiefly  on  fish,  which  it  catches  dexterously. 
O'SSA  (Anat.)  vide  Bones, 

OssA  innominata  (Anat.)  two  large  bones  situated  on  the 

sides  of  the  Os  sacrum. 
O'SSELETS  (  Vet.)  certain  hard  excrescences  in  the  knees 

of  horses. 

OSSrCULUM  (Anat.)  the  stone  of  a  cherry,  plumb,  &c. 

OSSIFICATION  (Anat.)  the  process  by  which  soft  cartila- 
ginous substances  harden  into  those  of  a  firmer  texture. 

OSSIFRA'GA  (Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  of  Linnaeus. 

OSSILE'GIUM  (Ant.)  oVo^iiyfov,  the  act  of  collecting  the 
bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead  after  the  funeral  pile  was 
burnt  down. 

OSSUA'RIUM  (ArchcEol.)  a  charnel-house,  or  receptacle  for 
the  bones  of  the  dead. 

OSTA'GRA  (Surg.)  a  forceps  to  take  out  bones  with. 

OSTE'NSIO  (Law)  a  tribute  anciently  paid  by  merchants  for 
leave  to  expose  their  goods  for  sale  in  markets.  Leg. 
jEthelred.  apud  Brompton. 

OSTE'NSIVE  demonstrations  (Geom.)  such  as  plainly  and  di- 
rectly demonstrate  the  truth  of  any  proposition. 

OSTEOCO'LLA  (Med.)  oVsoWasc,  the  glue-bone  stone ;  a 
soft  stone,  said  to  be  of  great  virtue  for  the  uniting  of 
broken  bones. 

OSTEOCO'POS  (Med)  oVtoxsTa;,  from  eV"',  a  bone,  and 
x-ozoi,  weariness;  a  weariness  of  the  bones,  caused  by  too 
much  motion. 

OSTEOGE'NICA  (Med.)  from  oVs-jv,  a  bone,  and  y»v«<y,  to 

beget ;  medicines  which  generate  a  callus. 
OSTEO'GENY  (Anat.)  from  oVa'^v,  a  bone,  and  yinau,  to 

generate;  the  growth  of  bones. 
OSTEO'GRAPHY  (Anat.)  from         a  bone,  and  yf^^w,  to 

■write  ;  a  description  of  the  bones. 
OSTEOLITHOS  (Met/.)  vide  Osteocolla. 


OSTEO'LOGY  (Anat.)  i^ioMyU,  from  oVsof,  a  bone,  andAoyo?, 

a  discourse ;  a  description  of  the  bones. 
OSTEOSARCO'SIS  (Med.)  from  oV«<.v,  a  bone,  and  trkpF, 

flesh  ;  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  bones. 
OSTEOSPE'RMUM  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19 
Syngenesia,  Order  4  Polygamia  Necessaria. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound.— 
St AU. Jilaments  ?ive\  anthers  iuhvAoMS. — Pist.  o-emsmall ; 
style  filiform ;  stigma  obsolete. — Per.  none ;  seeds  so- 
litary. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Osteospermum 
spinosum,  seu  Chrysanthemum,  Prickly  Osteospermum. 
— Osteoapermvm  junceum.  Reedy  Osteospermum. — Oste- 
ospermum  ciliatum,  Fringe-leaved  Osteospermum,  &c. 
OSTIA'RIUM  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  tribute  which  was  imposed  by 

the  Romans  under  this  name.    Cic.  Fain.  1.  3,  ep.  8  ;  Cces. 

de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  31. 
O'STIOLA  (Anat.)  the  valves  in  the  vessels  of  the  heart. 
O'STIUM  (Ant.)  in  Greek  roy^a,  was  the  mouth  or  entrance 

of  a  harbour,  between  the  arms  of  the  semicircle,  which 

was  generally  the  figure  of  their  harbours. 
OSTRA'CIAS  (Min.)  a  kind  of  precious  stone  like  an 

oyster-shell.    Plin.  l.  37,  c.  10. 
OSTRA'CION  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Branchioste- 

gous  Order,  having  the  teeth  round,  pointing  forwards ; 

aperture  of  the  gills  linear  ;  body  mailed  by  a  complete  bony 

covering  ;  ventral Jins  none. 
Ostracion  (Nat.)  the  shell  of  a  certain  fish,  called  also 

Onyce.    Plin.  1.  34,  c.  10. 
O'STRACISM  (Ant.)  oVp«x(ir/^«?.  a  popular  mode  of  con- 
demning to  banishment  among  the  Athenians,  which  was 

performed  by  means  of  orf«f tiles,  on  which  were  written 

the  name  of  the  person  who  was  to  be  banished.  Schol. 

Arist.  in  isr^. ;  Poll.  Onom  1.  8,  segm.  19. 
OSTRA CITES  (Min.)  vide  Ostracias. 

OSTRACITIS  (Min.)  a  kind  of  crust  sticking  to  furnaces 

where  brass  ore  is  melted. 
O'STREA  (Con.)  the  oyster,  was  highly  esteemed, at  the 

table  of  the  Romans,  particularly  those  that  were  taken  in 

the  Lake  of  Lucrinum. 

Mart.  1.  3,  ep.  60. 

Ostrea  tu  sumis  stagno  satiirata  Lucrino. 

Petron.  Arh.  c.  Y9. 

 inde  Lucrinis, 

Eruta  littarUms  vendunt  conchyliacixnas. 

Juven.  Sat.i',  v.  140. 

^  Circeisnata  forent,  an 

Lucrinum  ad  saxum,  Rutupiiiove  editafimdo 
Onirea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu. 

Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  IS,  ep.  26  ;  Senec.  Epist.  88  ;  Phit.  Sympos. 
1.  9. 

Ostrea,  in  the  Linnean  system.  Class  Vermes,  Order  Tes- 
tacea. 

Generic  Character.    Animal  a  tethys ;  shell  bivalve ;  the 
valves  unequal,  and  slightly  eared  ;  hijige  without  teeth, 
but  furnished  with  an  ovate  hollow. 
Species.   Animals  of  this  genus  are  divided  into  the  Scallops, 
or  those  which  have  their  valves  eared  and  radiate,  and 
the  Oysters,  which  have  the  valves  rough,  and  generally 
plated  on  the  outside. 
O'STRICH  (Orn.)  the  Struihio  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  the 
largest  of  all  birds,  and  so  voracious  that  it  will  devour 
glass,  stones,  or  whatever  comes  in  its  way.    It  lays  forty 
or  fifty  eggs,  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child. 
O'STRUM  (Ich.)  a  fish  from  which  the  scarlet  dye  was  pro- 
cured. 

OSTRUTHIUM  (Bot.)  the  Jmperatoria  ostndhium  of  Lin- 
naeus, 
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O'STRYA  (Bof.)  the  Carplnus  of  Linnaeus. 

O'SVVALD'S  Law  (Laiv)  a  law  so  called  from  Oswald, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  by  whom  it  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  married  priests,  and  bringing  monks  into 
churches. 

OSVVE'GO  Tea  (Bot.)  the  Monnrda  didyma  of  Linnaeus. 
OSY'RIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia,  Order  3 
Tria72dria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— St  AM.  ^fllameiit.^  three;  ant/ie/'s  small. — Pi'ST.  germ  in- 
ferior; st^le  cylindric;  stigma  roundish. — Per.  6er)-j/ 
globular ;  seeds  bony. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Osyris  alba, 
seu  Cassia,  Poet's  Cassia,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bank. 
Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Rail  Hist. ; 
Tonrn.  Inst. 

OsYRts  is  also  the  Chenopodium  scoparia  of  Linnaous. 
OTACOU'STICKS   {Miis.)   <J)ra!«»f     ;   instruments  which 

help  to  improve  the  sense  of  hearing. 
OTA'LGIA  {Med.)  arv.xyU,  from  a?,  an  ear,  and  i^^/og,  pain  ; 

the  ear-ache. 

OTENCHY'TES  {Med.)  from  s's,  an  ear,  and  r/xi'-^a,  to  pour 

in ;  a  syringe  for  the  ears. 
OTHA'NI  (Alch.)  mercury  of  the  philosophers. 
OTHO'NE  {Jut.)  a  kind  of  linen  garment  frequently  worn 

by  women  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
OTHO'NNA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngenesia, 

Order  4-  Poli/gamia  Necessaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — CoR.  compound. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  five ;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  ob- 
long; i/j/Zc  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none;  seeds  oh- 
long. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Othonna  bul- 
bosa,  seu  Solidago,  Tuberous  Othonna. — Othonna  Ta- 
gitis,  seu  Chrijsanthcmum. — Othonna  ahrotanifolia,  seu 
Jacobcea,  Southernwood-leaved  African  Ragwort,  &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;  Parle.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
O'TICA  {Med.)  utik'u,  from       the  ear ;  medicines  for  dis- 
orders in  the  ear. 
O'TIS  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Gallince. 

Generic  Character.    Bill  subconvex ;   nostrils  oval,  per- 
vious; tongue  bifid;  Jeet  formed  for  running. 
Species.    Birds  of  this  genus,  called  in  English  the  Bus- 
tard, inhabit  the  open  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
principal  species  are,  the — Otis  tarda,  the  Great  Bus- 
tard.— Olis  ielrao,  the  Little  Bustard. 
OTI'TES  {Anat.)  from  i$,  the  ear;  an  epithet  for  the  little 
finger,  so  called  because  it  is  commonly  used  in  scratching 
the  ear. 

OTI'TIS  {Med.)  from  »?,  the  ear;  an  inflammation  in  the 
ear. 

OTOPLA'TOS  {Med.)  from  /s,  tlie  ear  ;  a  foetid  ulcer  behind 
the  ear. 

OTOPUO'SIS  (Med.)  from  »?,  the  ear,  and  ^lio'j,  pus;  a  pu- 
rulent discharge  from  the  ear. 

OTORRHCE'A  (Med.)  from  a?,  the  ear,  and  f6<y,  to  flow ;  a 
discharge  of  blood  or  matter  from  the  ear. 

O'TTAR  (Chcm.)  vide  Otter. 

OTTA'VA  (Mils.)  an  octave. 

O'TTER  (Zool.)  the  Miisteln  lutra  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal 
remarkably  sagacious  in  the  construction  of  its  house  under 
ground.  It  has  a  tail  half  the  length  of  its  body,  lives  in 
fresh  waters,  feeds  on  fish,  is  crafty  and  biting,  but  some- 
times tamed  to  catch  fish.  The  male  calls  the  female  by  a 
.soft  murmuring  cr}' :  the  latter  is  gravid  three  months,  and 
brings  forth  three  or  four  young.  The  fur  of  this  animal 
is  much  valued  in  cold  countries,  where  it  is  used  for  cloth- 
ing.— The  Sea  Oiler  differs  from  the  former  sort  in  being 
larger,  and  having  a  rougher  coat. 


Otter  of  Ptoses  (Chem.)  or  Ottar  of  Roses,  the  essential  oil 

of  roses,  obtained  by  repeated  distillation. 
Otter  {Her.)  this  animal  is  borne  on  some  escutcheons  as  a 

charge. 

OTTOMAN  (Polit.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
Turks. 

O'VA  {Ent.)  eggs  ;  the  name  for  the  first  stage  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  insect,  from  which  it  is  metamorphosed  into 
the  larva. 

O'VAL  {Geom.)  a  round  oblong  figure,  formed  so  that  the 
lines  drawn  from  its  utmost  superficies  to  the  centre  are 
not  equal,  but  answer  to  each  other  from  the  opposite 
sides. 

Oval  IVindoxu  (Anat.)  one  of  the  holes  in  the  hollow  of  the 
ear. 

OVA'LIS  (Bot.)  oval,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  shape  of  a  hen's  egg,  as  distinguished  from 
an  elliptic  leaf,  which  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth ;  and  from  the  ovate,  which  has  a  less  curvature 
at  one  end  than  the  other. 

OVA'RIA  (Anat.)  two  flat  oval  bodies  behind  the  uterus, 
which  contain  a  number  of  vesicles,  or  ova,  that  prepare 
all  that  the  female  supplies  towards  the  formation  of  the 
foetus. 

OVA'TION  (Ant.)  a  lesser  kind  of  triumph  for  a  victory 
won  without  spilling  much  blood,  or  for  the  defeating 
rebels,  slaves,  &c.  The  generals  on  this  occasion  were 
crowned  with  myrtle  instead  of  laurel,  and  sacrificed  a 
sheep  instead  of  bullocks.  Diomjs.  1.  5;  Livi/,  1.  3,  c.  10; 
Plin.  1.  15,  c.  29;  Plutarch  in  Marcell ;  Dio.  I.  5'h;  Aul. 
Gell.  1.  5,  c.  6. 

OVA'TUS  {Bot  )  ovate,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  [vide  Ovalis'] 
The  term  ovate  may  be  compounded  with  others  to  denote 
a  mixture  of  the  two  forms,  as  the  ovate-lanceolate,  ovate- 
oblong,  ovate-subulate,  which  are  epithets  either  of  a  leaf, 
a  seed,  or  a  capsule. 

OUCFI  (Archceol.)  a  collar  of  gold  formerly  worn  by  women. 

O'VELTY  of  services  (Law)  an  equality  of  services,  as 
when  the  tenant  paravail  owes  as  much  to  the  mesne  as 
the  mesne  does  to  the  lord  paramount. 

O'VER  (Gram.)  is  used  in  composition  in  the  figurative 
sense  of  excess. 

TO  O'VERBLOW  (Mar.)  is  said  of  the  wind  when  it  blows 
so  hard  that  the  ship  can  carry  no  sail. 

O'VERBOARD  (Mar.)  i.  e.  over  the  side  of  the  vessel 
into  the  sea,  as  to  throw  any  thing  overboard. 

O'VERCAST  (Sport.)  a  throw  in  bowling  beyond  the  jack. 

Overcast  Sta^  (Mech.)  a  measure  employed  by  shipwrights 
to  determine  the  difference  between  the  curves  of  those 
which  are  placed  near  the  greatest  breadth  and  of  those 
situated  nearest  the  extremities  of  the  keel. 

OVERCY'SHED  (Law)  convicted  or  proved  guilty  of  a 
crime.    Leg.  Edward  opud  Brompton. 

OVERFA'LL  (Mar.)  a  shoal  or  bank  lying  near  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 

OVERGROWN  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  the  sea  when  the 
waves  swell  to  an  excessive  height. 

to  OVERHA'LE  (Mar.)  to  hale  a  rope  the  contrary  way, 
when  it  is  drawn  too  stiff; 

TO  OVERHA'UL  (Mar.)  to  examine  a  person. —  To  over- 
haul a  tackle,  to  open  and  extend  the  several  parts  of  a 
tackle,  so  that  they  may  be  again  placed  in  a  state  of 
action. —  To  overhaul  a  ship,  to  gain  fast  upon  her  in  the 
chace. 

OVERHE'RNISS  (Law)  contumacy,  or  contempt  of  court. 
OVERLAU'NCHING  (Mar.)  a  term  in  ship  building  for 

the  splicing  and  scarping  one  piece  of  timber  to  another, 

to  make  the  work  stronger. 
OVERMA'STED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  when  her 

masts  are  too  big  for  her  bulk. 


OUR 
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O'VERPLUS  (Com.)  whatever  is  over  and  above  the  mea- 
sure or  quantity  fixed  upon. 

TO  OVERRA'TE  [Mar.)  is  said  of  the  waves  when  they 
break  into  a  ship,  and  wash  her  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

O'VERREACH  {Vet.)  a  strain,  or  swelHng  of  the  master 
sinew  of  the  horse. 

TO  Overreach  (Vet.)  is  said  of  horses  when  they  hit  the 
fore  feet  with  the  hinder. 

TO  OVERRU'LE  an  objection  {Law)  not  to  allow  it,  to 
reject  it. 

TO  OVERRU'N  a  page  {Print.)  i.  e.  to  run  over  it  again, 
and  dispose  it  in  another  manner,  which  is  necessary  when 
any  thing  is  either  inserted  or  taken  away,  so  as  to  make 
the  number  of  lines  greater  or  less  than  what  the  page 
will  admit. 

OVERSAME'SSA  {Laxxi)  a  fine  anciently  imposed  upon 
those  who,  hearing  of  a  murder  or  robbery,  did  not  pursue 
the  malefactor.    Lib.  Rub.  c.  36  5  i  Inst.  116.  _ 

OVERSEE'RS  {Latx})  those  who  are  appointed  in  parishes 
to  take  charge  of  the  poor  that  receive  parish  relief,  and 
to  administer  the  funds  which  are  raised  for  their  support. 

O'VERS  Man  (Laiv)  a  person  in  the  Scotch  Law  appointed 
by  arbiters,  or  the  parties  submitters  to  determine  a  matter 
of  dispute  when  the  arbiters  cannot  agree. 

OVERT  Jet  {Law)  a  plain  and  open  matter  of  fact,  serv- 
ing to  prove  a  design.  Such  overt  acts  must  be  alleged 
in  every  indictment  for  high  treason.  3  Inst.  12. — Overt 
Word,  a  word  so  open  and  plain  as  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Stat.  1 .  Mar.  sess.  2,  c.  3. 

OVERTHROWN  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  when  being 
brought  a-ground  she  falls  over  on  her  side. 

O'VERTURE  {Mus.)  a  flourish  with  instruments  before 
the  scenes  are  opened  in  a  play. 

OVI-DU'CTUS  {Anat.)  the  egg  passage,  or  tuba  fallopiana. 

OVIE'DA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14;  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  -perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

fetal  one. — St  am.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — 

PiST.  germ  inferior ;   style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per. 

berry  globular ;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Ovieda  spinosa  et 

mitis. 

OVI'PAROUS  {Zool.)  an  epithet  for  animals  that  breed  by 
eggs  or  spawn. 

O'VJS  {Zool.)  the  sheep,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Pecora, 
having  the /ionzs  YioWov/ ,  J'oreteeth  lower  eight,  and  tusJcs 
none. 

O'VIUM  {Med.)  a  pain  in  the  head,  so  called  because  it  is 
settled  in  a  part  not  bigger  than  an  egg. 

OUNCE  {Com.)  in  Latin  Uncia,  in  Avoirdupois  weight  the  six- 
teenth part  of  a  pound ;  in  Troy  weight  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  pound ;  in  Apothecaries'  weight  it  is  equal  to  eight 
drams. 

Ounce,  or  Onzia,  is  also  a  gold  coin  of  Sicily,  equal  to  about 
ten  shillings  sterling ;  a  silver  coin  of  Malta  of  the  same 
name,  is  worth  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 

Ounce  {Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  panther  tribe,  the  Felis 
uncia  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  smaller  and  milder  than  the 
rest  of  its  kind,  as  it  may  be  tamed  and  trained  to  the  chace 

ON O'l^O  {Ar chit.)  or  ovuwz,  a  convex  L  ^ 

moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  4  '  i 

usually  the  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  less,    \  \ 
whence  it  is  also  called  the  Quarter-     \.  I  . 

round,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 

where  AB  is  the  quadrant,  and  cB  is  —  ' 

its  altitude.  The  Ovolo  is  frequently 

cut  with  the  representation  of  eggs,  &c.  whence  it  derives 
its  name,    [vide  Architecture,  Plate  No.  III.  fig.  A,  K.] 
OURA'NOGRAPHY  {Astron.)   from  ^(xic^,  the  heavens, 
and  yp«f  a-,  to  write  ;  a  description  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 


OU'RLOP  {Law)  a  fine  anciently  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  by  the  inferior  tenant,  when  his  daughter  was  de- 
bauched. 

OU'STED  {Law)  an  epithet  for  the  tenant  or  occupier  of 

land,  &c.  who  is  removed,  or  put  out  of  the  possession. 
OU'STER  le  Alain  (Law)   a  judgment  given  in  Chancery 

for  the  delivery  of  seized  land  out  of  the  king's  hands. 

Siaundf.  Prccrog.  c.  24. —  Ouster  le  Mer,   an  excuse  for 

not  appearing  in  court  after  a  summons,  on  account  of 

being  beyond  sea. 
OUTACOU'STICON  (Mech.)  from  b5,  an  ear,  and  kK4o>,  to 

hear ;  an  ear-pipe. 
OU'TBOARD  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  without 

the  ship. 

OU'TFANGTHEF  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  ut,  out,  fangan, 
to  take,  and  Iheqf,  a  thief;  a  privilege  enabling  a  lord  to 
bring  to  trial  in  his  own  court  any  man  living  in  his  own 
fee  that  is  taken  for  felony  in  any  other  place.  Stat.  1,  2. 
P.  cS-  M.  c.  15  ;  Bract.  1.  2,  tract.  2,  c.  35. 

OU'TFIT  {Mar.)  the  expences  of  equipping  a  ship  for  a 
sea-voyage,  or  arming  her  for  war. 

OU THAU'LER  (Mar^  the  name  of  a  rope  used  for  haul- 
ing out  a  jib. 

OUT-HEST  (Latv)  or  OMi-/7o7-«,  the  summoning  of  subjects 
to  arms  by  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

O'UTLAND  (Law)  land  let  out  to  any  tenant  merely  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  lord. 

OU'T-LAW  {Law)  from  the  Saxon  ut,  out,  and  laga,  the 
law,  i.  e.  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law;  one  who  is  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  law. 

OUT-LA'WRY  {Lazv)  vtlngaria,  the  being  put  out  of  the 
law,  or  losing  liberam  legem,  the  benefit  of  a  subject,  i.  e. 
the  king's  protection :  in  regard  to  a  female  this  is  called 
2l  waiver.  Bract. 1.5;  Co.  Lit.  12S. —  Clerk  of  the  Out- 
lawries, an  officer  v/hose  business  it  is  to  make  out  the 
writs  of  capias  utlagatum,  after  outlawries. 

O'UTLICKER  (Mar.)  a  small  piece  of  timber  made  fast  to 
the  top  of  the  poop,  and  standing  right  out  a-stern. 

OUT-OF-TRI'M  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  when  she  is 
not  properly  balanced  for  navigation. 

O'UT-PARTERS  (Laiv)  a  sort  of  freebooters  in  Scotland, 
who  used  to  ride  out  and  seize  whatever  they  could  which 
came  in  their  way. 

O'UT-RIDERS  (Law)  bailiffs'  errant,  employed  by  the 
sheriff  to  ride  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  county  to  summon 
persons  to  their  county  or  hundred  courts. 

Out-riders  {Cus.)  servants  attached  to  any  travelling 
equipage,  who  are  appointed  to  ride  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  tolls,  &c. 

OUT-RI'GGER  {Mar.)  a  strong  beam,  fixed  on  the  side  of 
a  ship  to  secure  the  masts  in  the  act  of  careening ;  also  a 
small  boom,  occasionally  used  in  the  tops  to  thrust  out  the 
breast  back-stays  to  windward. 

TO  OUTSAI'L  (Mar.)  to  sail  faster  than  another  ship. 

OUTSU'CKEN  Multures  {Archceol.)  portions  of  corn  paid 
by  persons  voluntarily,  who  grind  their  corn  at  any  mill  to 
which  they  are  not  thirled,  or  bound  by  tenure. 

O'UTWARD  bound  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  ships  that  are 
bound  to  a  foreign  port. 

Outward  Jlanking  angle  (Fort.)  the  angle  of  the  tenaille, 
comprehended  by  the  two  flanking  lines  of  defence. 

O'UT- WORK'S  (Furt.)  all  the  works  made  on  the  outside  of 
the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place. 

O'VUM  philosophicum  (Chem.)  a  glass,  round  at  bottom, 
with  a  long  neck,  used  in  chemical  operations. 

OU'ZEL  ( Or.)  or  brook-ouzel,  the  Rallus  aquaticus  of  Lin- 
nasus ;  a  water-fowl  of  the  rail  kind,  which  hides  itself 
among  the  sedges,  runs  and  swims  with  celerity,  but  flies 
heavily. 

OWL  (Or.)  a  well-known  night  bird,  the  Strix  of  Lin- 
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noeus,  which  has  weak  eyes,  that  are  generally  closed  by 
tlay. 

O'VVLER  (Laiv)  so  called  from  the  owl,  which  goes  about 
only  at  night ;  one  who  conveyed  wool  or  other  prohibited 
goods  by  night  to  be  shipped  off,  contrary  to  law. 

O'WLING  (Laiv)  the  practice  of  shipping  wool  secretly 
in  the  night  time,  contrary  to  law.  [vide  Owlerj 

0'WNEj{  [Com.)  the  proprietor  of  a  ship,  by  whom  she  is 
freighted,  to  a  merchant  for  a  sea- voyage. 

OWSE  (Mech.)  the  bark  of  a  young  oak,  beaten  small,  and 
used  by  tanners. 

O'WSER  [Mech.)  the  bark  and  water  in  a  tanner's  pit. 

-  OX  [ZnoL)  a  well-known  domestic  animal,  the  Bos  taunts 

of  Linnaeus,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  ;  as  the 
Wild  Ox,  with  short  thick  horns  and  forehead,  and 
curly  hair;  Bonasus,  with  a  very  long  mane ;  Bison,  with 
the  back  gibbous,  and  mane  long  ;  Zebu  and  Indian  Ox, 
having  a  fatty  bunch  on  the  shoulder;  Surat  Ox,  the  size 
ofa  large  dog;  Abyssinian  Ox,  having  the  horns  pendu- 
lous adhering  only  to  the  skin  ;  Madagascar  Ox,  having 
pendulous  ears,  and  a  white  body ;  African  Ox,  having 
the  body  snowy,  the  legs  slender,  and  hoofs  black.  This 
variety  is  very  swift  in  running. 

OX  Feet  [Vet.)  an  epithet  for  the  hind  feet  of  a  horse,  when 
the  horn  cleaves  just  in  the  very  middle  of  the  forepart  of 
the  hoof,  from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe. 

O'XALATE  [Chem.)  a  salt,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
oxalic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

OXA'LIC  Acid  [Chein.)  the  acid  of  sugar  obtained  from  the 
Oxalis. 

OXA'LIDI  Affiiiis  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Oxalis. 
O'XALIS  (Bot.)  oiu>.U,  a  plant  so  called  from  its  acidity, 

which  by  some  was  called  Lapalhuf,   or  Oxylapalhiis. 

Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  140  ;  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  21. 

-  OxAHs,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10 

Decnnclria,  Order  5  Pentagijiiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jDer/a?;j'/<  five-parted — Con.  five- 
parted —  Stam.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  superior  ;  styles  five  ;  stigmas  blunt — Per.  capsule 
five-celled  ;  seeds  roundish. 
'  Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Oxalis  Barrelieri, 
seu  Trifolium. —  Oxalis  rosea,  seu  Oxys,  Rose-flowered 
^Vood-sorrel. —  Oxalis  Stricta,  Upright  Wood-sorrel. — 
Oxalis  corniculata.  Yellow  Wood-sorrel. — Oxalis  sensi- 
tiva,  Mimosa,  seu  I'odda,  Sensitive  Wood -sorrel, 
.Sec. 

OXA'LME  [Med.)  cIuXw-a,  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 

OXEL.^'UM  (Med.)  o'Isaciov,  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  oil. 

O'X-EYE  [Bot,)  the  Biipthahman  o?  hmnxus,  a  shrub. 

O'XHOFT  (Com.)  a  wine  measure  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
equal  to  about  58  English  gallons. 

O'X-SLIP  (Bot.)  the  Frumda  elatior  of  Linnaeus. 

O'X-TONGUE  [Bot.)  the  P/cm  of  Linnseus. 

O'XIDE  [Chem.)  or  oxijde,  a  substance  formed  by  the  union 
of  oxygen  with  some  base,  as  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  oxide 
of  copper,  lead,  &c.,  which  amount  to  about  47  in  num- 
ber ;  but  of  these  not  more  than  28  or  29  have  the  pro- 
perty of  neutralizing  acids  and  forming  neutral  salts.  As 
instals  are  susceptible  of  different  stages  of  oxidizement, 
those  of  the  first  stage,  or  of  the  smallest  degree,  are 
named  protoxides ;  those  of  the  second  stage,  deutoxides  ; 
those  at  the  third  stage,  tritoxides,  &c. :  such  as  are  at  the 
maximum  of  oxidazation  are  denominated  by  the  general 
tevm  peroxides,  [vide  Chemistry'] 

OXIDI'ZEMENT  [Chem.)  or  oxydation,  the  process  by 
which  a  substance  is  made  to  combine  with  oxygen. 

O'XYA  [Bot.)  the  beech-tree. 

OXYACA'NTHA  [Bot.)  the  Cratcegus  oxyacantha  of  Lin- 
nasus. 

OXYBA'PHON  [Ant.)  vide  Acetahdum. 


OXYBA'PHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  having  the  Cal. 
five- cleft. — Cor.  funnel-shaped. 

Species.    The  species  is  the  Oxybavhus  viscosiis,  seu  Mira- 
bilis. 

OXYCE'DROS  [Bot.)  a  species  of  cedar. 
OXYCO'CCUS  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Vaccinum. 
OXYCRA'TUM  [Med.)  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  water,  and 
honey. 

OXYCRO'CEUM  [Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  plaister  in  which 

there  is  much  saffron. 
O'XYDE  [Chem.)  \k\e  Oxide. 

OXYDE'RICA  [Med.)  from  »|^-?,  sharp,  and  S'ifKu,  to  see  ; 
medicines  which  tend  to  sharpen  the  sight. 

OXY'GALA  [Med.)  sour  milk. 

OXYGA'RUM  [Med.)  a  mixture  of  garum  with  vinegar. 

O'XYGEN  [Chem.)  from  acid,  and  ymua,  to  generate, 
because  it  generates  acidity.  A  substance  not  distinctly 
perceptible  to  the  senses,  except  in  combination,  but  it  is 
known  by  its  effects.  It  is  one  of  the  constituent  and 
essential  parts  of  atmospheric  or  common  air,  which  neces- 
sarily contributes  to  animal  life  by  respiration,  and  to  the 
combustion  of  all  bodies  that  are  acted  upon  by  fire. — 
Oxygen  Gas,  a  colourless  elastic  and  aerial  fluid,  formed 
by  the  union  of  oxygen  gas  with  caloric.  This  was  other- 
wise called  empyreal,  dephlogisticated,  ptire,  or  vital  air, 
because  it  is  essential  to  the  support  of  life. 

OXYGENATION  [Chem.)  vide  Oxidizement. 

OXY'G EN ATED  ?^u^r/«^/c  a«V/  [Chem.)  muriatic  acid  with 
an  excess  of  oxygen. 

OXYGLI'CUM  [Med.)  an  oxymel.  ^ 

O'XYGON  [Geom.)  c%vyaHov,  from  o|u;,  sharp,  and  yuvM,  a 
corner ;  an  acute-angled  triangle,  or  a  triangle  having 
three  acute  angles. 

OXYLAPA'THUM  [Bot.)  vide  Oxalis. 

O'XYMEL  {Med.)  o|(/^£A<,  from  o|u;,  acid,  and /"-sAt,  honey; 
a  syrup  made  of  honey,  vinegar,  and  water,  boiled  toge- 
ther. 

OXYMO'RON  [Rhet.)  o^ufji/i  fM,  a  figure,  in  which  an  epithet 

of  a  quite  contrary  signification  is  added. 
OXYMURIA'TIC  Acid  [Chem.)  another  name  for  chlorine. 
OXYMY'RSINE  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Myrsine. 
OXYNI'TRUM    (Sled.)   a  plaister,  composed  chiefly  of 

vinegar  and  nitre. 
OXYO'PIA  {Med.)  from  o|u5,  and        the  sight;  sharpness 

of  sight. 

OXYPHLEGMA'SIA  (Med.)  from  e^c/?,  sharp,  and  "PAjV, 
to  burn  ;  an  acute  inflammation. 

OXYPHY'LLON  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Cnicus. 

OXYPO'RIUM  (Med.)  eWp.v^.,  from  sharp  or  quick, 
and  TTofoi;,  a  passage ;  the  name  of  any  medicine  which 
causes  easy  digestion,  or  otherwise  of  quick  operation. 

OXYPO'RUS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Staphylinus, 
which,  according  to  Fabricius,  comprehend  those  insects 
Avhich  have  their  hind  feelers  hatchet-shaped. 

OXYRE'GMIA  (Med.)  ol,v^iyfJuU,  an  acid  eructation  from 
the  stomach. 

OXYRRHO'DINON  (Med.)  a  composition  of  the  oil  of 
roses  and  vinegar. 

O'XYS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Oxalis. 

O'XYSAL  Diaphoreticum  (Chem.)  a  fixed  salt  loaded  with 
more  acid  than  is  necessary  to  saturate  it. 

OXYTO'CA  (Med.)  medicines  which  promote  delivery. 

OXYTRIPHY'LLUM  [Bot.)  the  Lotus. 

O'YER  and  Terminer  (Law)  i.e.  to  hear  and  determine ;  a 
special  commission  granted  to  certain  judges  to  hear  and 
determine  criminal  causes.— Over  de  Record,  a  petition 
made  in  court,  that  the  judge,  for  the  more  positive  prov- 
ing a  matter,  be  pleased  to  hear  and  look  into  any  re- 
cord. 

O  YES  [Lau>)  corrupted  from  the  French  oyez,  i.  e.  hear ;  a 
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form  of  exclamation  used  by  the  public  crier  to  call  atten- 
tion in  court,  particularly  at  the  commencement  of  any 
business. 

OY'STER  {Conch.)  a  well  known  shell-fish,  the  Ostrea  of 
Linnaeus.  Oysters  are  formed  into  stews  or  layers,  where 
the  old  ones  cast  their  spawn,  called,  by  the  dredsxers  or 
oyster  catchers,  spat.  The  spat  cleaves  to  stones,  old  oys- 
ter shells,  and  the  like,  which  is  called  Cultch.  The 
oysters  are  sick  after  they  have  -S/;a^,  but  the  males  and 
females  are  differently  affected ;  namely,  the  male  with 
what  is  called  the  Black  Sickness,  because  they  have  a 
black  substance  in  the  fin;  and  the  female  with  the 


White-Sickness,  because  they  have  a  milky  substance  in 
the  fin. 

OZ.^i'NA  (Med.)  from  a  stench  ;  an  ulcer  situated  in 
the  nose,  discharging  foetid  purulent  matter. 

OZOPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mona- 
delpliia,  Order  2  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cai.. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — St  AM.  Ji/aments  cylindrical;  anlJiers  five. — Fist. 
germ  five-lobed ;  stijle  filiform  ;  stigma  capitate. — Per. 
five-celled. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Ozophijlhini  fcctidum,  seu 
Ticorea,  is  a  shrub,  and  native  of  Guiana, 
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P.  {Ant.)  as  a  numeral  letter,  stood  for  100. 

p.  {ISIed.)  stands  as  a  sign  in  prescriptions  for  a  pugil,  or  the 

eighth  part  of  a  handful ;  P.  7E.  for  Partes  ceqiiales,  equal 

parts  ;  P.  P.  for  Pulvis  Patrum,  i.  e.  Jesuit's  powder, 
p.  (Mus.)  stands  for  the  Italian  ^^zflHO  ;  P.P.  ior  inu  piano  ; 

P.  P.  P.  for  pianissimo. 
P.  M.  [Astron.)  Post  Meridiem,  &c.    [vide  Abbreviations'] 
PA'BULUM  {Med.)  such  parts  of  our  common  aliments  as 

are  necessary  to  recruit  the  animal  fluids ;  as  likewise  any 

matter  that  continues  the  cause  of  a  disease. 
PA'CAL  {Bot.)  a  tree  of  Peru,  the  ashes  of  which  mixed 

with  soap,  are  used  for  the  cure  of  leprous  disorders.  Raii 

Hist.  Plant. 

PACA'LIA  [Ant.)  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Pax. 

PACA'TIO  {ArchcEol.)  payment.    Matt.  Par.  Ann.  1248. 

PACE  {Man.)  the  natural  step  of  a  horse,  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds  ;  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop,  to  which  some 
have  added  the  amble  as  one  of  the  natural  paces. 

Pace  {Com.)  a  measure  of  two  feet  and  a  half ;  but  a  geome- 
trical pace  is  five  feet. — Pace  of  Asses,  a  herd  or  company 
of  asses. 

PACCHIONE'AN  Gla?ids  {Anat.)  glandular  substances  si- 
tuated under  the  dura  mater,  so  called  after  their  discoverer 
Pacchioni. 

PA'CHA  (Mar.)  the  chief  admiral  and  superintendent-general 
of  the  Turkish  marine. 

PACHI'RA  {Bot.)  the  Carolincea  princeps  of  Linuccus. 

PA'CHYS  {Med.)  ■auxpc,,  i.  e.  thick  ;  an  epithet  for  a  disease 
described  by  Hippocrates,  but  not  so  as  to  be  fully  under- 
stood. 

PACIFICATION  {Polit>i  a  mediation  or  negotiation  for 
peace.  —  Edict  of  Pacification,  a  decree  published  by  a 
prince  or  state  for  the  pacifying  of  all  parties. 

PACIVI'RI  {Bot})  the  Canna  angustifolia  of  Linnasus. 

PACK  of  Wool  {Com.)  a  quantity  of  wool,  equal  to  about 
240  lbs. 

PA'CKAGE  a}id  Scavage  {Laxv)  ancient  duties  payable  on 

merchandize  to  the  city  of  London. 
PA'CKERS_  {Lau)  persons  appointed  and  sworn  duly  to 

pack  herrings ;  also  they  whose  business  it  is  to  pack  up 

goods  for  merchants,  &c. 
PA'CKET  {Mar.)  or  Packet-Boat,  a  vessel  appointed  by  the 

government  to  carry  the  mail  of  letters. 
PACT-COATI'NGA  {Bot.)  the  Costus  o?  Unn^,^xs. 
PA'COS  {Zool.)  or  Paco,  the  Camelus  paco  of  Linna;us,  a 

species  of  the  camel  which  has  no  bunches,  the  bodi/ 

woolly,  and  the  snout  oblong.    It  is  otherwise  called  the 

Indian  or  Peruvian  sheep,  from  the  nature  of  its  coat. 


PA'CTA  Vallam  {Bot.)  the  Trichosanlhcs  cucumerina  of 
Linna-us. 

PA'DDLE  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  oar  sometimes  used  in  boats 
belonging  to  men  of  war;  as  also  by  the  natives  of  Africa 
and  America  in  their  canoes. — Paddlc-Staf,  a  long  staff", 
with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end  of  it. 

PA'DDOCK  (Agric.)  a  small  inclosed  meadow  attached  to  a 
dwelling. 

PADDOCK-COURSE  {Sport.)  a  place  in  a  park  paled  in 
for  hounds  to  run  matches  in. 

PADDOCK-PIPE  (5o/.)  the  Eqnisetimi  palustre  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PADLOCK  (Mech.)  a  lock  to  hang  on  the  outside  of  a  door. 
Padlock  {Her.)  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms,  as   ^     ^  | 

in  the  annexed  figure.    "  He  bearcth  sab/e,    \iAJ~\^^J  | 

a  chevron  engrailed,  between  three  padlocks,  ^^^V^^J 

argent,  by  the  name  of  Silverlock."  ifl^y^yu  >'M 

PA'DUS  (Bot.)  the  Prunus  padus  o^h'mnxus.  v_^^_^ 
P^^'AN  {Poet.)  or  Pceon,  a  foot,  consisting  of 

one  long  and  three  short  syllables,  as  -    ^      or    "  "  7, 

or  "  "  "      or  "  "  ~ 
PiEA'NTIDES  {Min.)  precious  stones  resembling  frozen 

water.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
P/EDAGO'GUS  {Ant.)  rKfJky&j'/o?,   the  servant  who  took 

charge  of  his  young  master  in  going  to  and  from  school, 

and  assisted  him  in  his  exercises.     Theophrast.  Charact. 

c.  9;  Plant.  Bacch.  act.  3,  seen.  3,  v.  IS;  Quintil.  Instit. 

1.  I,  c.  1  ;  Clem.  Ale.x.  Pccdagoa. 
PiEDANCHO'NE  {Med.)  from'^«r.,  a  child,  and  'Lyy^o,,  to 

strangle  ;  a  sort  of  quinsy  among  cliildren. 
PyEDA'RTHROCACE  {Med)  from  P7«r?,  a  child,  a 

joint,  and  x^-.-ioi',  an  evil ;  the  joint  evil. 
PyEDA'RUS  {Ent)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division 

of  the  genus  Staphyliniis,  comprehending  those  insects 

which  have  fore  feelers  clavate. 
P^DE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  j)eria)ith  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  one.  —  Stau.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish;  style  capillary;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  berry  ovate  ;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Pcederia  fcetida,  seu  Convol- 
vulus, &c. 

P.EDERO'TA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  CoR. 
jxtal  one.— Stam,  filaments  two  ;  anthers  two. — Fist. 
germ  ovate ;  style  awl-shaped. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds 
many. 
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Species.  The  species  are  the  Pcederota  agsria,  seu  Bona- 
rota. — Pcederota  hanarota,  seu  Veronica,  &c.  Raii  Hist. 
Plant. 

P^DO-BA'PTISM  {Theol.)  ■tto.^S'Z,  lio.zr^a-y:^^,  the  baptism 
■  of  infants  ;  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  children  while  they 
are  in  a  state  of  infancy,  which  has  been  for  many  centuries 
the  established  practice  of  the  Christian  Church. 

PiEDOPHLEBO'TOMY  {Med.)  from  7rc.7c,  a  child,  and 
(p^s^oToyAc,  venesection  ;  the  bleeding  of  children. 

PtEDO'PICA  (Med.)  from  jt^k,  a  child  ;  that  part  of  medi- 
cine which  treats  of  the  management  of  children. 

PvE'NOE  [Hot.)  a  tree  of  Malabar,  which  yields  a  resinous 
substance  that  is  used  as  an  incense. 

PTE'NULA  (Ant.)  vide  Penula. 

P/li'ON  (Poet.)  vide  Pcran. 

PjEO'NIA  (Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  2  Digj/nia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Con. 
petals  five. — Stam.  Jilamcnts  many  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
Ti&r.  germs  two;  style  none;  stigma  compressed. — Per. 
many ;  seeds  oval. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Pcconia 
officinalis,   Common  Peony. — Pcvonia  alhijlora,  White- 
flowered  Peony.     Bauh.   Pin.;    Ger.   Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PAGANA'LIA  [Ant.)  a  rural  festival  instituted  by  Numa, 
in  which  the  peasants  went  round  the  villages  in  solemn 
procession,    Dion:js,  1.  4. 
PAGA'NI  (Ant.)  those  who  v.'ere  not  enrolled  as  soldiers. 
Juven.  Sat.  16,  v.  33. 

  Citinsfalsum  pWiiceie  teslem 

Cimtm  pagiintim  possis,  <fiam  vera  loquentem 
Contra J'lrrtunam  arnniti,  contraque  piidorcm. 

Suet,  in  August,  c.  27;  Tertull.  de  Cor.  Mil.  c.  II; 
Tiirneh.  Adv.  1.  2,  c.  3. 

Pagani  were  also  those  who  retired  to  villages  in  order  to 
adhere  to  idolatry.  Prudent,  t:^]  1.  10,  v.  296 ;  Cod. 
Theodos.  de  FTceret.  1.  1,  c.  46. 
PAGA'NICA  Pila  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  ball  used  by  the  Romans 
for  exercise  and  diversion.  It  was  made  of  stuffed  leather, 
and  was  so  called  because  it  was  mostly  used  in  villages. 
Martial.  Aphorct.  45. 

Here  qua  difficitis  target  pagaiiica  plimia 
Folle  minus  luia  est,  et  minus  urcta  pila. 

Mercur.  Gymnast.  1.  2,  c.  5. 

PA'GxlNISM  (Ant.)  the  profession  of  idolatry  among  the 
pagans,  in  distinction  from  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

PA'GOD  (Myth.)  a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  tem- 
ples where  they  worship  their  gods. 

PAGO'DA  (Com.)  an  Indian  coin  which  is  worth  about 
eight  shillings,    [vide  Money"] 

PAGO'YUM  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  spiritual  being,  whom 
Paracelsus  makes  to  be  the  author  of  occult  diseases. 

PA'GRUS  (Ich.)  z^iy^oi,  a  fish;  the  flesh  of  which,  accord- 
ins  to  Galen,  is  hard  and  difficult  of  digestion.  Plin.  1.  32, 
c.^10;  Gcd.  de  Aim.  Fac.  1.  3,  c.  31  ;  Isidor.  1.  12,  c.  6. 

PAGA'CK  (Com.)  a  wine  measure  in  Russia,  equal  to  about 
ten  gallons  Winchester. 

PAGU'RUS  (Eiit)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  the  genus 
Cancer,  comprehending  the  animals  of  this  tribe  which 
have  ihe  antennce  pedunculate ;  y?;rc  ones  setaceous;  hind 
ones  filiform:  the  last  joint  bifid.  These  are  generally  pa- 
rasitic, and  inhabit  the  empty  cavities  of  turbinate  shells, 
changing  their  habitations  as  they  increase  in  growth.  The 
tail,  wliich  is  naked  and  vesicular,  is  furnished  with  a  hook 
or  two  to  secure  themselves  in  their  habitations. 

PAIANE'LI  (Bot)  the  Bignonia  indica  of  Linnaeus. 

PAIN  (Laiv)  or  Peine  fort  et  dure,  vulgarly  called  Pressing 
to  Death,  a  special  punishment  formerly  inflicted  on  those 
who  obstinately  refused  to  plead  when  arraigned  for  felony. 


PA'INIMS  (Theol.)  another  name  for  pagans. 
PAINS  and  Penalties  (Law)  an  act  of  Parliament  to  inflict 
pains  and  penalties  beyond  or  contrary  to  the  common 
law,  which  is  in  fact  a  new  law  to  meet  a  special  case. 
Pains  ( Vet.)  an  ulcerous  scab  breeding  in  a  horse's  pastern. 
Pains  (Cook.)   divers  messes  made  of  bread  stuffed  with 

several  farces  and  ragouts,  proper  for  side-dishes. 
PAI'NTED  LADY  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  beautifully  varie- 
gated pea,  the  Lathyrus  odoratus  of  Linnaeus. 
PAI'NTER  (Mar)  a  rope  employed  to  fasten  a  boat  along- 
side of  a  ship,  wharf,  or  key. 
Vai^tmu- Stainer  (Mech)  one  who  paints  coats  of  arms,  or 
other  things  belonging  to  heraldry,  or  who  paints  and  co- 
lours linen  cloth. 
PAI'NTERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  This  company,  having  the 
addition  of  Painters  Stainers,  for  their  skill 
and  cunning  in  divers  mysterious  works,  have 
been  a  society  of  great  antiquity,  and  were 
incorporated  the  23d  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
1.780.    Of  this  company  was  Samson  Camb- 
den,  son  of  William  Cambden  Clarencieux, 
the  Antiquarian.    "  They  bear  azure,  three 
escutcheons  argent,  quartered  with  a  chevron  azwe  be- 
tween three  Phoenix'  heads  erased,  or." 
PAI'NTING,  the  art  of  representing  to  the  eye,  by  the 
means  of  figures  and  colours,  every  object  in  nature  that 
is  discernible  by  the  sight.    It  is  distinguished,  according 
to  the  subjects,  into  landscape  painting;  portrait  painting; 
historical  or  history  painting;  architectural  painting;  battle- 
pieces  ;  sea-pieces ;  night-pieces  ;  painting  of  animals,  living 
or  dead  ;  painting  of  fruits,  &c.    According  to  the  manner 
of  painting  it  is  distinguished  into  painting  in  miniature,  in 
water-colours,  in  oil,  in  fresco,  in  varnish,  in  distemper,  &c. 
PAIOMIRIO'BA  (Bot.)  the  Senna  orientalis. 
PAIPAO'LA  (Bot.)  a  bacclferous  shrub  of  Malabar.  Raii 
Hist.  Plant. 

PAI'SO  (Law)  a  liberty  for  hogs  to  run  in  forests  for  feeding 
on  masts. 

PA'LADIN  (Archccol.)  a  knight  of  the  round  table. 

PALjE'STE  (Ant.)  TsaXM^vi,  a  Greek  measure  of  length 
containing  four  digits,  or  finger's  length. 

PAL/E'STHA  (Ant.)  7rc/.A^iVp«,  that  part  of  the  Gymnasium 
where  the  exercises  of  the  Pentathlium  were  performed  by 
the  Greeks.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  154. 

PALiESTRO'PHYLAX  (^/2/.)  ir«A«i5-f6<?fA«|,  the  master  or 
keeper  of  the  palaestra. 

PALA'GIUM  (Archceol)  a  duty  to  lords  of  manors  for  ex- 
porting and  importing  vessels  of  wine  in  any  of  their 
ports. 

PALANQUI'N  (Cus.)  a  chair  in  India,  in  which  persons 
arc  borne  on  men's  shoulders. 

PALA'RIA  (Ant.)  an  exercise  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  to 
improve  them  in  their  manoeuvres.  It  was  performed  at  a 
stake  six  feet  high.  Sosip.  p.  1 1  ;  Veget.  1.  1,  c.  1 1  ;  Charis. 
Instit.  1. 1  ;  Edit.  Putsch. 

PALATI  O'SSA  (Anat)  two  very  irregular  bones  which 
form  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

PALATINA'TE  (Geog.)  the  country  or  seat  of  a  count  Pa- 
latine, or  chief  officer  in  tjie  palace  or  court  of  an  emperor, 
or  sovereign  prince. 

PA'LATINE  (Polit)  or  Elector  Palatine;  a  title  given  to 
one  of  the  Electors  of  the  German  emperor. 

PALATI'NI  Liidi  (Ant.)  Games  instituted  by  Livia,  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  after  he  was  enrolled  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  Gods,    [vide  Aiigustalia'] 

PALATO-PHARY'NGEUS  (Anat.)  a  muscle  situated  at 
the  side  of  the  entry  of  the  fauces,  which  assists  in  shutting 
the  passage  into  the  nostrils.— Palato-Salpingeus,  the  same 
as  Circmvflexus  Palati. — Palato-Staphilinus,  the  same  as 
Azygos  Uvulcv. 
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PALA'TUM  (Anat.)  the  palate. 

Palatum  (Bot.)  a  prominency  in  the  throat  of  a  corolla  in 
labiate  flowers,  or  a  process  of  the  lower  lip  extending  to- 
wards the  upper  part,  by  which  the  gape,  or  opening,  is 
closed. 

PALA'VIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  6  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  pemnf^  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — St  AM.  ^laments  many;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  globular ;  s^y/e  ma.ay;stigma  capitate. — Per.  round- 
ish ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Palavia  vialvifolia  et  mos- 
chala. 

PALE  (Her.)  one  of  the  ten  honourable  ordinaries,  so  called 
because  it  is  like  the  palisadoes  used  about 
fortifications,  and  stands  perpendicularly  up- 
right in  an  escutcheon,  dividing  it  length- 
ways from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  It  should  occupy  a  third 
part  of  the  shield.  In  pale  is  said  of  any 
things  borne  in  pale,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. — On  a  pale  is  said  when  any  things 
are  borne  upon  a  pale. — Party  per  pale,  vide 
Party. 

PA 'LEA  {Bot.)  Chaff;  a  thin  membrane  spring- 
ing from  the  receptacle,  and  separating  the 
florets  in  some  aggregate  flowers. 

PALEA'CEUS  [Bot.)  paleaceous  or  chaffy;  an  epithet 
for  a  pappus,  or  down ;  pappus  paleaceus,  a  chaffy  crown,  or 
down  to  some  seeds,  as  in  Bidens,  Silphium,  Tagetes,  Co- 
reopsis, &c. 

PA'LED  (Her.)  a  coat  is  said  to  be  paled  when  it  is  equally 
charged  with  metal  and  colour. — Counter  paled  is  where 
the  pale  is  cut,  and  the  demi'-pales  of  the  chief,  though  of 
the  same  colours  with  those  of  the  point,  are  yet  different 
in  the  place  where  they  meet. 

PA'LED  Flowers  (Bot.)  such  as  have  leaves  set  about  a  head 
or  thrum. 

PALE'E  (Her.)  vide  Paly. 

PALE'GA  (Bot.)  the  Bignonia indica  of  Linna3us. 
PALEMEDE'A  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order 
Grallce. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  Conic,  the  upper  mandible  hooked ; 

nostrils  oval ;  Jeet  four-toed,  cleft. 
Species.    These  birds,  which  are  called  in  the  English  the 

Screamer,  inhabit  the  fenny  parts  of  South  America. 

The  two  species  are  the — Palamedea  cornuta,  the  Horned 

Screamer. — Palamedea  cristata,  the  Crested  Screamer. 
PALES  (Carpent.)  boards  set  up  for  partitions  of  garden- 
grounds,  &c. 

PA'LFRY  (Man.)  in  French  palefroy ;  a  horse  of  state  for 
a  princess. 

PALICOURE'A  (Bot.)  the  Stephanum  palicourea  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PALI'LIA  (Ant.)  or  Parilia,  according  to  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassus ;  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales. 
Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Dionys.  1. 1 ;  Plut.  in  Rom.  ; 
Athen.  1.  8. 

PALPLOGY  (Rhet.)  rr«A(Aoyist;  a  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  in  order  to  give  a  force  to  the  speech.  Rhet.  ad 
Alexand.  ed.  Aid.  p.  252;  Aquila  Rom.  §  24. 

PALILI'CIUM  {Astron.)  another  name  for  Aldebaran. 

PALIMBA'CCHIUS  (Poet.)  TraXifj^^uKxnci ;  a  foot  consist- 
ing of  two  long  syllables  and  a  short  one,  ,  as  Romanus. 
j|vide  Antibacchius.'] 

PALIMPrSSA  (Chem.)  jrotXi/JHTrttra-ct,  from  (r«A(ii,  again,  and 
triVc-as,  pitch ;  a  name  for  pitch  twice  boiled.  JDioscor.  1. 1, 
C.97. 

PALIMPSE'STUS  (Ant.)  Trctx^^Woii  a  sort  of  paper  from 
which  writing  could  be  rubbed,  so  that  it  might  be  written 
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upon  again  in  the  same  place.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  7,  ep.  18; 
Catull.     Epig.  22,  v.  5  ;  Turneb.  Adv.  I.  25,  c.  22. 
PALINDRO'ME  (Poet.)  s-a^/v^poju-oc,  from  ^tkAiv,  again,  and 
^pefjbia,  to  run ;  a  verse,  or  sentence,  which  is  the  same 
read  backwards  as  forwards :  as 

Roma  tibi  siihito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

PALINDRO'MIA  (Med.)  jraXiv^fo/Mcc,  from  T^Pm-,  again,  and 
<J|)ojM,£e.r,  to  run ;  a  preternatural  regurgitation  of  the  peccant 
humours  to  the  inner  and  more  noble  parts. 

PA'LING  (Husb.)  a  sort  of  fence  which  is  sometimes  used 
to  part  off"  fields,  gardens,  &c. 

PA'LING-MAN  (Law)  a  merchant  denizen  born  in  Eng- 
land mentioned  in  Stat.  11  Hen.  7. 

PALINO'DIA  (Poet.)  ff«/iv&)<?('«,  a  recantation,  or  unsaying 
what  one  has  said  or  written  before. 

PALISA'DE  (Hort.)  a  fine  sort  of  paling  set  up  as  a  fence 
in  gardens. 

PALISA'DES  (Fort.)  are  strong  sharp-pointed  stakes  set 
up  in  the  ground  to  keep  off"  an  enemy. 

PA'LISES  (Her.)  a  term  for  a  range  of  pali- 
sadoes before  a  fortification  represented  on  a 
fess,  rising  up  a  considerable  length,  and 
pointed  at  the  top,  with  the  field  appearing 
between  them,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

PALlU'ilUS  (Bot.)  the  Rhammis  paliurus  of 
Linnaeus. 

PALL  (Cust.)  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  velvet,  thrown  over  a  coffin 
at  a  funeral. 

Pall  (Ecc.)  an  ornament  made  of  lamb's  wool,  which  the 
pope  bestows  on  archbishops,  &c.  for  which  they  pay  a 
great  price. 

Pall  (Her.)  a  cross;  the  archiepiscopal  orna- 
ment sent  from  Rome  to  the  metropolitans,  is 
represented  in  coat  armour  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  Y,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

PA'LLA  (Ant.)  a  mantle  among  the  Romans 
which  was  thrown  over  the  gown  called  stola. 
Virg.y£n.\.l,\,652. 

Ferrejubet  pallam  sigriis  auroque  rigentem. 
Horat.hl,  sat.  2,  \.  97. 

Ad  talos  stola  demissa,  et  circumdata  palta. 
Ovid.  Amor.  1. 3,  v.  IS. 

Virginei  crines  auro  gemmaque  premuntur, 
Et  teget  auralos  palla  superba  pedes. 

Liv.  1.  27,  c.  4  ;  Apul.  Met.  1.  1 1  ;  Suet,  in  Cal.  c.  54  ;  Ter- 
tail,  de  Pall.;  SerVi  in  ^n.;  Ferrar,  de  Re  Vest.  1.  1, 
c.  3,  &c. 

Palla  (Archceol.)  a  canopy,  such  as  is  borne  over  a  king  at 
his  coronation ;  also  an  altar-cloth. 

PALLA'DIUM  (Ant.)  a  Trojan  statue  of  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva, or  Pallas,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  city  was  supposed 
to  depend;  it  having  been  given  out  that,  while  they  retained 
this  sacred  image,  Troy  would  be  safe,  wherefore  it  is 
said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses  out  of 
Minerva's  temple.  The  Romans,  imagining  that  iEneas 
had  brought  the  true  Palladium  with  him  into  Rome,  pre- 
served it  with  the  utmost  care  as  their  safeguard  ;  whence 
the  term  palladium  has  acquired  its  modern  meaning  of  a 
bulwark.  Lucan,  1.  1,  v.  597;  Dionys.  1.  2;  Herodian. 
1.1,  c.  14. 

Palladium  (Min.)  a  sort  of  metal  drawn  from  crude  pla- 
tina. 

PA'LLAS  {Astron.)  a  new  planet  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers 
of  Bremen,  in  1802.  It  is  situated  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  is  larger  than  Ceres,  but  of  a  less 
ruddy  colour ;  it  is  marked  thus  $  . 

PALLA'SSIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  3  Polygamia, 
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the  ship  may  be  sufficiently  bal- 


Geiieric  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cou.  compound. — 
Sr filaments  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pist.  germ  in- 
ferior; stijle  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Pallassia  halmijblia, 
seu  Coreopsis. 
PA'LLATS  {Mech.)  vide  Pallets. 

PA'LLAX  [Alch.)  an  imaginary  stone  composed  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

PALLE-MAI'LLE  {Sport.)  a  game  where  a  round  bowl  is 
struck  with  a  mallet  through  a  high  arch  of  iron,  standing 
at  either  end  of  an  alley. 

PA'LLET  {Her.)  the  diminutive  of  the  pale, 
being  one  half  of  its  breadth.  Several  pallets 
may  be  borne  in  one  escutcheon,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example.  He  beareth  argent  three 
pallets,  wavy  gules,  by  the  name  of  Dowries." 

Pallet  {Mech.)  an  instrument  made  of  a  squir- 
rel's tail,  and  used  in  gilding  to  take  up  the 
gold  leaves  from  the  pillow. 

Pallet  {Mar.)  a  partition  in  a  hold,  in  which 
some  pigs  of  lead,  &c 
lasted. 

Pallet  {Paint.)  a  thin  oval  piece  of  wood  on  which  paint- 
ers keep  their  colours. 

PALLETO'QUE  {Archceol.)  a  cassock,  or  short  coat  with 
sleeves. 

PA'LLETS  {Mech.)  those  pieces,  or  levers,  in  clocks  and 
watches,  connected  with  the  pendulum,  or  balance,  which 
receive  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  spring  wheel. 

PA'LLETTING  Hatches  {Mar.)  small  apertures  in  the  fore- 
magazine  of  a  ship. 

PALLIA'T^  {Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  such 
pla3^s  as  laid  their  plot  in  Greece,  and  required  the  per- 
formers to  appear  in  Grecian  habits,  in  distinction  from 
the  togatcE,  in  which  the  scene  and  the  dresses  were  Ro- 
man.   Interpres  Vet.  Juven.  sat.  1,  v.  3. 

PALLIA'TION  {Med.)  a  method  of  applying  medicines 
for  diminishing  pain,  or  the  acrimony  of  disorders. 

PA'LLIATIVE  Indication  {Med.)  is  where  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease  are  too  alarming  to  have  the  cure  deferred  till 
the  disease  on  which  it  depends  is  removed. — Palliative 
cure,  that  which  is  effected  in  case  of  a  palliative  indica- 
tion ;  or  the  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  the 
cause  of  it  still  remaining. 

PA'LLIER  {Archit.)  a  landing-place  on  a  staircase,  or  a  step 
broader  than  the  rest. 

PALLIFICA'TION  {Archit.)  the  piling  or  strengthening 
the  groundwork  with  piles. 

P A'LLIO  co-operire  {Archceol.)  an  ancient  custom  for  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  to  stand  with  their  parents,  when 
they  intermarried,  under  a  cloth  extended  during  the  cere- 
mony. This  was  a  sort  of  adoption,  by  which  the  children 
were  taken  to  be  legitimate,  although  by  the  common  law 
they  remained  illegitimate. 

PA'LLIOLUM  {Ant.)  a  little  hood,  or  covering  for  the 
head  of  females,  which  was  peculiarly  the  dress  of  nymphs, 
or  loose  women. 
Juv.  sat.  3,  V.  94;. 

Uxorem  Commdus  agit,  vet  Dorida  nidh 
Cultam  palliolo. 

Mart.  1.  9,  epig.  33. 

Hanc  volo,  qiuEfacilis,  qu(t  palliolata  vagatur. 

Ovid.de  Art.  \.  1,  v.  733. 

Arguatet  macies  animum ;  nec  tiirpe  putaris 
Pallialum  nitidis  iviposuisse  comis. 

Senec.  Epist.  114  ;  Quintil.  1, 1 1 ,  c.  3 ;  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  2 ; 
Tertidl.  de  Pall.  p.  309. 


PALLISA'DO  {Fori.)  vide  Palisade. 
PALLI'SSE  (//er.)  Palises. 

PA'LLIUM  {Ant.)  i5rt/3A»(M,« ;  an  upper  garment  worn  by  the 
Greeks,  as  the  toga  was  by  the  Romans ;  whence  the  for- 
mer were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  pnltiati,  and  tlie 
latter  by  that  of  togati.  Val.  Max.  1.  2,  c.  2 ;  Plut.  de  Aur 
diend.;  Suet  in  Aug.  c.  98  ;  Tertull.  de  Pall.  c.  1  ;  JElian. 
Var.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  16;  Cassian  de  Habit.  Monach. ;  Non. 
1.  14,  c.  26 ;  Isidor.  1.  19,  c.  24. 

Pallium  {Archceol.)  this  word  was  used  much  among  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  for  a  cloak,  whence  the  phrase 
pallio  co-operire.  [vide  Pallio'] 

PALM  {Bot.)  the  Areca  catechu  of  Linnaeus. 

Palm  {Anat.)  the  inner  part  of  the  hand. 

Palm  (Cow.)  the  measure  of  a  hand's  breadth,  or  three 
inches. 

Pa  LM  {Mech.)  an  instrument  used  instead  of  a  thimble,  in 
sewing  of  canvas,  sails,  &c. 

Palm  of  an  anchor  {Mar.)  the  flook,  or  broad  part  which  fixes 
into  the  ground. 

PALM-SU'NDAY  {Ecc)  the  sixth  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  the 
next  before  Easter;  so  called  because  the  people  went 
on  that  day  with  boughs  of  palms  and  olive  branches  in 
their  hands,  to  meet  our  Saviour  on  his  entrance  into  Je- 
rusalem. 

PA'LM  WORM  {Ent.)  an  insect  in  America  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  extremely  swift  in  its  motion,  having  an 
incredible  number  of  feet,  and  two  claws  at  the  head  and 
tail,  with  which  it  wounds  and  poisons  persons,  putting 
them  to  intolerable  pain  for  twenty-four  hours. 

PALMA'DA  {Archceol.)  or  palmata,  a  blow  upon  the  hand 
with  a  palmer  or  ferula. 

PA'LMiE  {Bot.)  the  sixth  family,  and  the  first  of  the  nine 
great  tribes,  nations,  or  casts,  into  which  Linnaeus  lias  di- 
vided all  vegetables. 

PALMA'RE  hordeum  {Archceol.)  palm-barley,  or  sprat- 
barley. 

PALMA'RIS  {Anat)  an  epithet  for  two  muscles  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  namely,  the  Palmaris  longus  et  brevis. 

PALMA'TUS  {Bot.)  palmate  ;  an  epithet  for  a  root  or  leaf; 
radix  palmata,  a  root  consisting  of  several  oblong  tubes  or 
knobs,  spreading  out  like  the  fingers,  as  in  some  sorts  of 
Orchis  ;  Jblium  palmatum,  a  palmate  leaf. 

Palmatus  is  also  the  Orchis  latifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

PALME  {Com.)  a  measure  in  Spain  equal  to  seven  indies 
and  a  half ;  at  Genoa,  nine  inches  and  near  three  quarters. 

PA'LM  KR  {Ecc.)  so  called  from  the  staff  of  palm-tree  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand ;  a  pilgrim  that  visited  holy  places  : 
he  was  distinguished  from  pilgrims  in  general  by  his  pro- 
fession of  poverty,  and  living  on  alms  as  he  travelled. 

PA'LMER  worm  {Ent.)  vide  Palm  Worm. 

PALME'TTO  {Bot.)  the  Chamcerops  of  Linnaeus. 

PALMIFO'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Zamia furfuracea  of  Linnaeus. 

PA'LMIPEDE  {Orn.)  web-footed ;  an  epithet  for  birds. 

PA'LMIPES  {Ant)  a  Roman  long  measm-e,  containing  a 
foot  or  a  palm. 

PA'LMIS  qffinis  {Bot.)  tlie  Grias  caulifiora  of  Linnaeus.. 

PALMISTRY,  the  art  of  telling  fortunes  by  certain  lines 
OF  marks  on  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

PALM  JU'NCUS  {Bot.)  the  Calamus  rotang  of  Linnaeus. 

PA'LMO  (Coot.)  along  measure  in  Italy,  equal  to  something 
mone  than  nine  inches  English.  The  Spanish  palmo  is 
about  eight  inches. 

PAL-MODE'CCA  {Bot)  tlie  Convolvulus  paniculatus  otlAn- 
naeus. 

PA'LMOS  {Med)  from  raAAs),  to  beat ;  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart. 

PALMS  {Bot)  vide  Falmce. 

PA'LMULA  (^?2ai.)  hom  pialma,  the  hand;  the  flat  end  of 
a  rib. 
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PA'LMUS  {Ant.)  a  palm,  i.  e.  four  inches,  or  a  hand't 
breadth.    Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  1 ;  Plin.  1.  7,  c.  2. 

PA'LPEBRiE  (Anat.)  /3A£<p«p(,  the  eye-lids,  which  are  di- 
vided into  upper  and  lower. 

PALPE'RI^  {Med.)  vide  Apoplexy. 

PALPITA'TION  {Med.)  a  convulsive  motion  of  any  part. 
The  palpitation  of  the  heart,  if  constant,  or  frequently  re 
turning,  is  placed  as  a  genus  of  diseases  by  Cullen,  in  the 
Class  Neuroses,  Order  Spasmi. 

PA'LSY  {Med.)  vide  Paralysis. 

PALUDAME'NTUM  {Ant.)  a  military  garment  worn  by  the 
officers  among  the  Romans. 

PALUDA'PIUM  {Bat.)  the  Apium  graveolens  of  Linnaeus, 

PA'LY  {Her.)  or palexuays,  when  a  shield  is  di- 
vided into  four  or  more  equal  parts  by  per- 
pendicular lines,  consisting  of  two  different 
tinctures,  and  falling  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  "  He  bear- 
eth  paly  of  six  or  and  azure,  by  the  name  of 
Gourney." — Faly  Bendy  is  when  an  escutcheon 
is  divided  by  lines  perpendicular,  which  is  paly, 
and  then  again  by  others  diagonal  athwart  the 
shield  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

PAMBCEOTIA  {Ant.)  7t«.y.!iuuTU,  a  festival 
which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  celebrated  by 
all  the  Boeotians,  who  assembled  near  Coronea,  at  the 
temple  of  Minerva.    Slrab.  1.  9 ;  Poll.  Onom.  1.  6,  segm 
163  ;  Pausan.  1.  9. 

PAMMA'CHION  {Ant.)  vide  Pancratium. 

PA'MPATHES  {Med.)  a  plaster  described  by  Paulus  ^gi' 
neta,  1.  7,  c.  17. 

PA'MPHILUM  {Med.)  a  plaster  described  by  Galen.  De 
Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  1,  c.  17. 

PA'iMPHLET  {Lit.)  a  small  stitched  book. 

PAMPINIFO'RMIS  {Anat.)  from  pampinus,  a  tendril,  and 
forma,  a  likeness,  resembling  a  tendril ;  an  epithet  for  the 
spermatic  chord  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

PAN  of  a  bastion  {Fort.)  the  same  as  the  face  of  the  bastion. 

PA'NACE  {Bot.)  vide  Panax. 

PANACE'A  {Ant.)  ?tet>xKini,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Panace. 
Panacea  {Aled.)  TTufXKua.,  from  'r^i',  all,  and  a.x.ia,  to  heal ; 

an  epithet  for  medicines  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 

be  universal  remedies,  or  fit  for  all  diseases. 
Panacea  mercurialis  {Chem.)  another  name  for  the  sublimate 

of  mercury. 

PANA'CES  {Bot.)  the  Aralia  racemosa  of  Linna;us 

PANA'CHE  {Archit.)  French  for  the  triangular  part  of  an 
arch  that  contributes  towards  the  support  of  a  turret  or 
elevation  which  is  raised  on  any  building. 

PANA'DA  {Med.)  Italian,  from  panis,  bread  ;  bread  boiled 
in  water  to  the  consistence  of  pap. 

PANALE'THES  {Med.)  from  ttuv,  all,  and  uM(iy.<i,  true ;  a 
cephalic  plaster,  so  called  from  its  certain  efficacy. 

PANAMBU  VA'LLl  {Bot.)  the  Flaxellaria  of  Linnaeus. 

PANARI'TIA  {Med.)  vide  Paroiiychia. 

PANATHEN/E'A  {Ant.)  !rav«fli5»«(a,  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  at  Athens.  It  was  at  first  kept  by  the 
Athenians  only,  when  it  was  called  Adwtct;  but  upon  the 
junction  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  one  state  by  Theseus 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  Panathenaea.  There  were  two 
{"easts  of  this  name,  the  greater  and  the  less,  differing  prin- 
cipally in  the  splendour  of  the  preparations.  The  greater 
was  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  the  month  Hecatom- 
bceon;  the  less  every  third  year,  on  the  2Ist  or  20th  of 
Thargalion.  In  the  ffji-juXx  n«v5tfiijv«ja,  or  greater  festival, 
the  jtsjtAo?,  or  garment,  was  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
which  consisted  of  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  quali- 
ties, distinguished,  according  to  the  office  they  performed, 
into  ia.xxo<io^i,  bearers  of  green  boughs;  o-xx^r,(pofoi,  or 


boat-bearers  ;  l^ptupifci,  bearers  of  watering-pots ;  xnn^'ifet, 
basket-bearers ;  ^i<Pfc(ppipci,  seat-carriers ;  Trctii^ctfumcl,  boys  who 
brought  up  the  rear,  &c.  Poll.  Onom.  1. 1  ;  Harpocration  ; 
Hesychius  ;  Suidas,  Sfc. 

PA'NAX  {Bot.)  TTxvul,  or  sravaxo,  the  name  of  several  plants 
in  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  from  ^ci»,  all,  and 
xxia,  to  heal,  because  of  their  supposed  universal  efficacy. 
Theophrast,  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9,  c.  12;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  55; 
Plin.  1.  25,  c.  4, 

Panax,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23 
Polygamia,  Order  2  Dioecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  proper.  —  Cor.  uni- 
versal.—  Stau.  flaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  berry 
cordate ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.    The  species  are  the— ^Panax  quinquifolia,  Aure- 
liaiia,  Ginseng,  seu  Araliastrum. — Panax  trifoliata,  seu 
Nasturtium,  Three-leaved  Panax. — Panax  fruticosa,  seu 
Scutellaria,  Shrubby  Panax,  &c.    Raii  Hist. 
Panax  is  also  the  F^rrula  nodi/lora. 

PANCA'RPI^  (^«K)  garlands  of  all  sorts  of  flowers.  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. 

PANCA'RPUS  {Ant.)  a  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  which  consisted  in  a  kind  of  chace,  where  dears, 
hares,  bullocks,  and  other  animals,  being  let  loose  in  an 
amphitheatre,  men  fell  upon  them,  and  killed  as  many  as 
they  could,  carrying  away  for  themselves  whatever  they 
caught.  Auguslin.  cont.  Seciindin.  ;  Cassian.  CoUat.  1.  5, 
c.  14;  Justin.  Novell.  \Q5. 

PANCHRE'STOS  {Med.)  Trdyzf^^^i,  i.  e.  good  for  all  things  : 
an  epithet  for  several  medicines,  collyria,  and  the  like, 
which  were  universal  remedies.    Plin.  1.  23,  c.  7. 

PANCHYMAGO'GUM  {Med.)  Tra-yxvy^ccyuym ;  an  epithet 
for  such  medicines  as  were  supposed  to  purge  all  humours 
alike. 

PANCOE'NUS  {Med.)  epidemic. 

PANCRATIA'STES  {Ant.)  one  who  was  victor  in  the  Pan- 
cratium, or  all  the  five  sorts  of  games.    Quintil.  1.  2,  c.  8  ; 
Gell.  1.  3,  c.  15;  Lucian.  de  Gymnas. 
PANCRA'TIUM  {Ant.)  vayxfoiTw ;  an  exercise  which  con- 
sisted in  wrestling,  boxing,  and  kicking  at  the  same  time, 
or  in  which  the  hands  and  feet  were  alike  employed.  In 
this  exercise  the  combatants  thretv  each  other  down,  and 
fought  rolling  on  the  ground.    Poll.  Onom.  1.3,  segm.  Ill, 
'&c. ;  Senec.  de  Ben.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Plutarch.  Sympos.  1.  2,  c.  4. 
Pancratium  {Bot.)  was  a  name  given  to  the  Squilla  pusilla 
by  the  ancient  botanists,  and  also  to  the  Cichoriicm,  on  ac- 
count of  their  universal  virtues. 
Pancratium,  i7z  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  spathe  oblong. — Cor.  petals 
six. — Stam.  Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  oblong. — PisT.  germ 
blunt. — Per.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pancratium 
zeylanicum.   Narcissus,  Lilium,  seu  Catulli,  Ceylonese 
Pancratium. — Pancratium  maritimum,  seu  Pseudo-nar- 
cissus,  Sea  Psincrat'mm.— Pancratium  litorale.  Tall  Pan- 
cratium.— Pancratium  illyricum,  Illyrian  Pancratium,  &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bank.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn. 
Inst. 

PA'NCREAS  {Anat.)  from  stS*,  all,  and  xp'a;?,  flesh;  aflat 
glandular  viscus  of  the  abdomen,  which  in  animals  is  called 
the  Sweet-Bread.  It  is  composed  of  innumerable  small 
glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which  unite  and  form  one 
duct,  called  the  pancreatic  duct,  that  conveys  a  fluid  very 
similar  to  saliva  into  the  intestines,  called  the  pancreatic 
juice,  which  mixes  with  the  chyle  in  the  duodenum. 

PANCREATIC  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  duct  and  the  juice 
which  belongs  to  the  pancreas. 
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PA'l^CRENE  [Anat,)  a  name  for  the  pancreas,  from  its  great 
secretion. 

PANDAL/E'ON  (Med.)  a  medicine  for  disorders  in  the 

brGcist* 

PANDALI'TIUM  (Med.)  a  whitlow. 

PA'NDANUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  1  Monandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathes  alternate. — Cor.  none. — 
St  AM.  Jilamen  Is  many;  anthers  acute.  —  Pist.  germs 
many ;  style  none ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  Jruit  large ;  seeds 
oval. 

Species.    The  single  species,  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus, 
Bromelia,  Kaidi,  seu  Keyra,  Sweet-scented  Pandanus, 
or  Screw  Pine,  is  a  shrub.    Raii  Hist. 
PANDE'CTiE  {Law)  7ra.t^ix.Tet,i,  from  ttolc,  all,  and  ^ixff^^^, 

to  receive;  a  name  given  by  Justinian  to  the  volume  of  the 

Civil  Law  in  which  he  digested  or  comprehended  all  the 

laws  of  the  Romans  into  one  body. 
PANDE'LEA  (Med.)  a  solid  electuary. 
PANDE'MIUS  morbus  (Med.)  a  disease  which  spreads 

among  the  people. 
PA'NIJIA  {Ant.)  TTuvS'iy.,  an  Athenian  festival  called  after 

Pandion.  Suidas. 
PANDICULATION  {Med.)  a  yawning  or  restlessness  that 

accompanies  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever. 
PANDI  PA'VEL  {Bot.)  the  Momordica  charantia  of  Lin- 

nseus. 

PANDORA'TRIX  (Latu)  an  alewife  that  brewed  and  sold 
drink. 

PANDRO'SOS  {Ant.)  ji-iivJpoo-o?,  an  Athenian  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  Pandrosus.  Hesychius. 
PANDUR/EFO'RMIS  {Dot.)  guitar-shaped;  an  epithet  for 

a  leaf  which  resembles  a  guitar  in  its  form. 
PANDY'SIA  {Ant.)  TTcv^ua-ici,  public  rejoicings  when,  owing 

to  the  cold,  the  mariners  were  obliged  to  stay  at  home. 
PANEGY'RIC  {Ant.)  7r»viiyvftxov,  a  speech  delivered  before  a 

solemn  assembly  of  the  people,  which  consisted  mostly  of 

the  praises  of  some  one. 
PANE'LLA  {ArchcEol.)  a  schedule  or  roll  of  parchment 
PANELLE'NIA  {Ant.)  7ia.n>,xitnx,  a  festival  celebrated,  as 

the  name  imports,  by  an  assembly  of  people  from  all  parts 

of  Greece.    Eustath.  II.  1.  2. 
PA'NEMUS  {Chron.)  nknit^cc,,  the  Boeotian  name  for  the 

Athenian  month  Melagitrum.    [vide  Chronology^ 
PA'NGA  {Bot.)  the  Bombax  pentandrium  of  Linnaeus. 
PANICASTRE'LLA  {Bot.)  the  Cenchriis  echinatus  of  Lin 

naeus. 

PA'NIC-GRASS  {Bot.)  the  Pnnicum  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 

PANI'CULA  {Bot.)  a  diminutive  from  paiiica,  sea  coma,  hair; 
Panicle,  the  name  of  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence in  which  the  flowers  and  fruits 
are  scattered  on  peduncles  variously  sub  • 
divided,  as  in  oats,  and  some  of  the 
grasses,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  The 
panicle  is  distinguished  into  —  Panicula 
congesta,  a  heaped  panicle,  having  a  great 
abundance  of  flowers.  —  Panicula  densa, 
a  dense  or  close  panicle,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  close  as  well  as  abundant.  — 
Panicula  spicata,  approaching  in  form  to 
a  spike,  as  in  several  of  the  grasses,  which  are  com- 
monly called  spiked  grasses.  —  Panicula  contractu,  which 
is  more  spiked  than  the  preceding. — Panicula  coarctata,  a 
squeezed  panicle,  having  the  pedicles  spread  out  so  as  to 
form  an  acute  angle  with  the  stalk. — Panicula  diffusa,  a 
diffused  panicle,  in  which  the  pedicles  spread  out  irregu- 
larly, and  to  a  greater  degree. — Panicula  divaricata,  a  diva- 
ricating nanicle,  spreading  out  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  stalk. 
PANDO'URS  {Mil.)  Hungarian  infantry  wearing  a  loose 


garment  fixed  to  the  bodies  by  a  girdle.  They  use  fire- 
arms, and  are  excellent  marksmen. 

PANICULATUS  {Bot.)  panicled,  or  in  the  form  of  a  pani- 
cle ;  an  epithet  for  a  stem,  or  for  grasses ;  caulis  panicu- 
latus,  a  panicled  stem,  i.  e.  having  branches  variously  sub- 
divided j  gramina  paniculata,  grasses  having  their  fructifi- 
cations in  the  form  of  a  panicle. 

PA'NICUM  (^Bot.)  a  plant  called  in  the  Greek  'hv/u^c^  and 
f/jiM»»,  which  derives  its  Latin  name,  according  to  Pliny, 
from  panicula,  panicle.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  20  ;  Plin.  I.  18,  c.  7. 

Panicum,  in  the  Linncean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
3  Triandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  small. —  Cor.  two- 
valved. — Stam.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
o-mn  roundish;  styles  two;  stigmas  feathered.  — Per. 
none  ;  seed  one. . 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the— Panicum  verti- 
cillatiim.   Rough   Panic  Grass.  —  Panicum  crus  galli. 
Three-spiked  Cock's  Foot  Panic  Grass.— Panicum  crus 
corvi,   Crow-foot  Panic  Grass. — Panicum  stagnimim. 
Pond  Panic  Grass.— Panicum  elatius.  Tall  Panic  Grass, 
&c.     Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;    Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PA'NES  de  Mandato  {Ecc.)  vide  Mandafo. 
PANIO'NIA  {Ant.)  nciv.a.ix,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune, which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  celebrated  by  a  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts  of  Ionia.    A  bulf  was  sa- 
crificed on  the  occasion  ;  and  if  it  chanced  to  bellow  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  happy  omen,  because  that  sound  was 
thought  to  be  acceptable  to  Neptune.    Herod.  1.  1  ;  Strab. 
1.  5;  Eustath.  in  Horn.  II.  1,  20. 
PA'NIS  {Ant.)  vide  Artos. 

Pa  Nis  Armigerorum  {Archceol.)  the  bread  distributed  to-ser- 
vants.  Mow.  Angl.  torn.  i.  p.  240. — Panis  bisus,  coarse 
bread. — Panis  black  •whytlof,  bread  of  a  middle  sort,  be- 
tween white  and  brown. — Panis  conventualis,  household 
bread. — Panis  militaris,  camp  bread,  brown  biscuit,  or 
brown  George. 

Panis  cuculi  {Bot.)  the  oxalis  acelosella  of  Linnaeus. — Panis 
porcinus,  a  species  of  cyclamen. 

Panis  fortis  et  durus  {Law)  or  ad  panem  Jbrtem  et  duruyn^ 
i.e.  to  have  only  dry  barley  bread  and  puddle  water;  a 
punishment  to  which  those  were  condemned  who  stood 
mute  upon  their  trial. 

PANNA  {Bot.)  the  Polypodium  parasiticum  of  Linnaeus. 

PANNA'DE  {Man.)  the  curvetting  or  prancing  of  a  mettle- 
some horse. 

PA'NNAGE  {Latv)  the  feeding  of  swine  upon  mast  in 
woods  ;  also  the  money  paid  for  the  licence  of  having  pan- 
nage, and  likewise  a  tax  upon  cloth.  Stat.  West.  2 ;  13  Ed.  1, 
St.  1,  c.  25;  Crompt.  Jurisd.  155. 

PA'NNEL  {Mech.)  a  pane  or  square  of  wainscot,  &c. ;  also 
a  saddle  for  carrying  burdens  on  horseback. 

Pannel  {Falcon.)  the  pipe  next  to  the  fundament  of  a  hawk. 

Pannel  {Lauo)  the  roll  of  paper  or  parchment,  on  which 
are  written  the  names  of  the  jurors  returned  by  the 
sheriff. 

PANNI'CULUS  {Anat.)  is  the  same  as  Membrana,  a  mem- 
brane.— Panniculus  carnosus,  a  fat  sort  of  membrane  which 
covers  the  whole  body. 

PA'NNIER  {Mech.)  a  dorser,  or  basket  to  carry  bread  on 
horseback. 

Pannier  {Cus.)  or  Pannier-Man,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
the  man  who  wound  the  horn,  and  rang  the  bell  at  Inns  of 
Court.  It  is  now  commonly  applied  to  all  the  domestics 
who  wait  in  the  hall  at  the  time  of  dinner. 

PANNO'NICA  {Bot.)  Hawkweed. 

PA'NNUS  {Med.)  a  disease  in  the  eye  when  a  fleshy  web 
covers  it. 

PANO'CHI^  {Med.)  buboes  in  the  groin. 
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PANOPHO'BIiE  (Med.)  that  kind  of  melancholy  which  is 
attended  with  groundless  fears.  ^ 

PA'NOPLY  (Ant.)  !r«vo^A<'c4,  from  srSs,  all,  and  arms ; 
complete  armour. 

PANO'RPA  {E7it.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Neuropterous 
Order,  having  the  mouth  lengthened  into  a  horny  probos- 
cis ;  feelers  four,  nearly  equal ;  stemmata  three ;  antennce 
filiform,  longer  than  the  thorax;  tail  of  the  male  armed 
with  a  chelate  appendage. 

PA'NSIES  (Bot.)  the  Viola  tricolor  of  Linnaeus. 

PA'NTAIS  (Falcon.)  or  Pantas,  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
as  applied  to  the  hawk. 

PANTALOO'NS  (Cus.)  in  Yxench  pantalon,  a  garment 
which  formerly  consisted  of  the  breeches  and  stockings  of 
the  same  stuff  fastened  together.  A  similar  sort  of  dress  of 
the  same  name  is  still  in  use. 

PA'NTAS  ( Vet.)  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  a  disease  in  cattle. 

PA'NTERS  (Sport.)  nets  or  toils  to  catch  deer. 

PANTHE'A  (A7it.)  from  ^«5,  all,  and  6iOi,  god,  certain  statues 
which  represent  the  figures  of  all  the  gods. 

PANTHE'ON  (Ant.)  T^Mhov,  an  ancient  temple  at  Rome 
dedicated  to  all  the  heathen  deities.  It  has  since  been 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  name  is  now  ap- 
plied to  places  of  public  amusement  where  there  is  a  di- 
versity of  representation. 

PA'NTHER  (Zool.)  the  Pardus felis,  a  fierce  animal  resem- 
bling the  tiger,  which  is  marked  with  circular  spots  in  the 
upper  parts,  and  with  stripes  in  the  lower. 

PA'NTHERA  (Ant.)  a  drag  net  to  take  all  kinds  of  fowl. 

PANTHERI'NiE  Mensce  (Ant.)  .tables  of  cedar,  so  grained 
and  spotted  as  to  resemble  the  skin  of  the  panther.  Plin. 
1,  13  c.  15. 

PANTOGRAPH  (Mech.)  vide  Parallelogram. 

PANTOME'TRE  (Mech.)  TravTi/juirfov,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument for  measuring  all  sorts  of  angles,  heights,  lengths, 
&c. 

PANTOMI'MI  (Ant.)  those  who,  by  antic  dances  and  mimic 
gestures,  represented  the  actions  of  men,  so  called  from 
fruvTUy  all  things,  and  (Mftjoi,  an  imitator,  i.  e.  an  universal 
mimic. 

PA'NTRY  (Archit.)  in  French  panetiere,  Italian  panatera, 
from  panis,  bread,  signified  originally  a  bread  closet,  but 
is  now  employed  to  denote  any  small  apartment  in  a  house 
which  is  used  to  hold  the  daily  provisions  of  the  table. 

PA'NTONS  (Man.)  or  pantable  shoes,  a  sort  of  horse-shoes 
for  narrow  and  low  heels. 

PAR-AGULA  (Bot.)  the  Agallochum  of  Linnaeus. 

PAO'LO  (Com.)  a  Roman  coin,  worth  about  S^d.  sterling  ; 
the  paolo  at  Florence  is  worth  about  4-^d.  sterling. 

PA'PAL  crovm  (Her.)  the  Pope's  tiara  or  # 
crown,  is  otherwise  called  the  Triple 
crown,  because  it  is  a  cap  of  silk,  envi- 
roned  with  three  crowns  of  gold,  as  in  ^^^J 
the  annexed  figure.  ,-i:p='^^^^9' 

PAPA'VER  (Bot.)  lAtviKtiv,  Poppy,  a  well  known  ^p^^^^^^^ 

^  plant,  which  is  called  Cereale  by  Virgil,  because  it  was 
used  by  Ceres  to  induce  forgetfulness  of  Proserpine,  ac- 
cording to  Servius ;  or  because  it  was  discovered  by  Ceres, 
according  to  Eusebius. 
Virg.  Georg.  1.  I,  v.  211. 

Nec  non  et  liiii  segetem  et  Cereale  papaver 
Tempus  humo  tegere. 

CaUimach.  Hymn.  Cerer. 

—  yaro  ;t«f« 

Virgil  also  calls  it  soporiferum. 
JEn.  1.  4,  V.  4)86. 

Spargens  humida  mella  soptriferumve  papaver. 
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Ovid  makes  the  night  to  be  crowned  with  poppy. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  4. 

Interea  placidam  redimita  papaverefrontem 
Nox  venit. 

Papaver,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
13  Polyandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cai,. perianth  two-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
four. —  STAM.  f laments  numerous;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish ;  style  none ;  stigma  peltate. — Per. 
capsule  crowned  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Papaver  hybri- 
dum,  seu  Argemone,  Round-headed  Poppy. — Papaver 
argemone,    Long   Prickly -headed   Poppy.  —  Papaver 
rhceas.  Corn  or  Red  Poppy,  &c.;   but  the — Papaver 
alpinum,  Alpine  Prickly-headed  Poppy,  and  the — Pa- 
paver cambricum,  Welch  Poppy,  are  perennials.  Bauh. 
Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb, ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ; 
Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst, 
Papaver  is  also  the  Cucubalus  behen  of  Linnaeus. 
PA'PER  (Mech)  any  substance  which  is  manufactured  so  as 
to  be  fit  to  write  on ;  it  is  so  called  from  the  Egyptian 
Papyrus,  which  was  first  used  for  this  purpose.    Paper  is 
now  made  of  linen  rags,  and  is  of  different  kinds,  namely 
— As  to  their  colour,  white,  brown,  blue,  &c. — As  to  their 
quality,  fine,  second,  bastard,  superfine,  hotpressed,  yel- 
low-wove, &c. — As  to  their  use,  writing,  printing,  drawing, 
cap,  cartridge,  copy,  chancery,  post-paper,  &c. — As  to 
their  dimensions,  pot,  foolscap,  crown,  demy,  medium, 
royal,  superroyal,  imperial,  elephant,  atlas,  &c.    To  these 
may  be  added — Printed  Paper,  to  hang  rooms  with. — 
Stamped  Paper,  to  write  deeds,  &c.  on. — Rided  Paper,  for 
account  books. — Blotting  Paper,  which  is  not  sized,  and 
in  which  the  ink  readily  sinks. — Teint  or  demi-teint  paper, 
a  paper  for  designing  on, — Bisterd  Paper,  white  paper 
washed  over  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  soot-water,  which  is 
used  to  save  the  labour  of  the  crayon.  —  Marble  Paper, 
which  is  painted  with  various  colours,  and  used  in  book- 
binding. 

Paper  (Com.)  among  bankers  signifies  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  &c. — Paper  Currency,  bank  notes  which 
are  current,  in  lieu  of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  termed 
the  metallic  currency. — Paper  Credit,  any  transfer  made  on 
the  credit  of  another  by  means  of  a  written  paper,  contain- 
ing an  obligation,  such  as  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  &c. 

PAPER-OFFICE  (Laix)  an  ancient  office  within  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  wherein  all  the  public  papers,  writings,  &c. 
were  deposited. 

PAPE'TTA  (Com.)  a  coin  at  Rome,  worth  about  \\d. 
sterling. 

PA'PIA  (Bot.)  the  Lamizim  orvala  of  Linnaeus. 
PAPI'LIO  (Ent.)  the  Butterfly ;  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
Lepidopterous  Order,  having  the  antennce,  growing  thicker 
towards  the  tip,  and  generally  ending  in  a  knob ;  'wings, 
when  sitting,  erect,  and  meeting  together  over  the  abdomen. 
Species.    As  the  species  of  this  tribe  of  insects  are  very 
numerous,  they  were  divided  by  Linnaeus  into  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  and  those  again  into  candidi,  festivi,  gem- 
mati,phalerati,rurales,  urbicolce,  according  to  tiie  colour 
and  form  of  their  wings.  These  insects  feed  on  the  nectar 
of  flowers,  and  the  moisture  exuding  from  trees.  The 
larva:  are  active,  and  furnished  with  sixteen  feet ;  some- 
times spinous,  and  sometimes  naked ;  feeding  voraciously 
on  the  leaves  of  various  plants.    The  pupa  is  naked, 
quiescent,  and  attached  to  trees  or  other  substances,  by 
filaments  either  from  the  tip  or  middle. 
PA'PILIONA'CE^  (Bot.)  papilionaceous  flowers,  or  such 
flowers  as  have  a  papilionaceous  corolla,    [vide  Papiliona- 
ceus]    It  is  the  name  of  the  fifty-first  Order  in  Linnaeus' 
Fragments,  and  the  thirty-second  of  his  Natural  Ordersi. 
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PAPILIONA'CEUS  (Bot.)  from  papilio,  a  butterfly;  pa- 
pilionaceous, or  butterfly-shaped  ;  an  epithet  for  the  co- 
rolla, which  is  remarkable  in  some  flowers,  particularly  of 
the  pea  kind;  corolla papilionacea,  a  papilionaceous  corolla, 
is  generally  four-petalled ;  the  lower  petal,  being  shaped 
like  a  boat,  is  called  carina,  the  Keel ;  the  upper  petal, 
which  spreads  and  rises  upward,  is  named  vexillum,  the 
Standard  or  Banner ;  the  two  side  ones  standing  singly,  are 
called  alee,  the  Wings.  The  keel  is  sometimes  split,  and 
then  the  corolla  is  five-petalled.  This  sort  of  corolla  is 
found  mostly  in  the  Order  Decandria,  Class  Diadelphia, 
of  Linnseus*  Artificial  System. 

PAPI'LLA  (Anat.)  the  nipple  or  teat  of  a  breast. 

PAPI'LLiE  intestinorum  (Anat.)  small  glandules  or  kernels 
which  abound  in  the  intestines,  and  serve  to  secrete  the 
chyle. 

PAPILLA'RUM  processus  {Anat.)  the  extremities  of  the 

olfactory  nerves,  which  convey  the  slimy  humours  by  the 

fibres  that  pass  through  the  os  cribriforme. 
PAPILLO'NE  (Her.)  a  field  divided  into  variegated  specks 

resembling  the  wing  of  a  butterfly. 
PAPILLO'SUS  (Bot.)  vide  Papidosus. 
PAPPRIA  (Bot.)  the  Gethyllus  villosa  of  Linnaeus. 
PAPIST  (Ecc.)  one  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion. 

Persons  of  this  profession  are  commonly  thus  denominated 

in  law. 

PAPPO'PHORUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tri- 
andria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-flowered.  —  Cor. 
glume  two-valved  Stam.  filaments  three ;  anthers  ob- 
long.— PiST.  germ  ovate;  styles  two;  stigmas  vWlosQ. — 
Per.  none;  seed  one. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Pappophorum  alopecu- 
roideum. 

PA'PPUS  (Bot.)  in  English  called  the  Down,  and  in 
French  aigrette,  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  Corona  seminis  pen- 
nacea  pilosave  volitans,  i.e.  a  feathery  hairy  flying  crown  to 
the  seed.  The  papjms  is  distinguished  into  plumosus,  when 
it  resembles  a  feather  in  its  form  ;  capillaris,  pilosus,  or  sirn,- 
plex,  when  it  is  hairy,  and  the  hairs  are  undivided ;  sessilis, 
sessile,  when  it  is  placed  immediately  on  the  seed ;  and 
stipitatus,  stipitate,  or  stiped,  when  there  is  a  thread  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  seed.  It  is  chiefly  by  means  of 
this  light  down,  that  the  seeds,  being  buoyed  up  in  the  air, 
are  transported  by  the  winds  to  different  parts. 

PA'PULA  (Med.)  a  swelling  with  many  reddish  pimples, 
which  eat  and  spread  after  the  manner  of  the  smallpox. 

PA'PYRUS  (Bot.)  xuTTvpoi,  an  Egyptian  plant  which  was 
employed  for  various  purposes,  but  particularly  for  writing 
paper. 

Mart.  1.  3,  ad  suum  Librum. 

Cordyllas  madida  tegas  papyro. 

Juv.  Sat.  7,  V.  100. 

Namque  oblita  modi  millesima  pagina  surgit 
Omnibus,  et  a-escit  multd  damnosa  papyro. 

It  was  also  used  for  candles ; 
Epigj'ammat. 

also  for  cords ; 

Anacreon.  -       ,  . 

and,  lastly,  the  timber  was  used  in  the  building  of  ships, 
which  were,  on  that  account,  caWed papyracece  Naves.  Thco- 


phrast.  1.  4,  c.  9;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  115;  Strab.  1.  ult.' 
Plin.  1.  13,  c.  11  ;  Columel.  1.  1,  c.  6 ;  Apul.  Mel.  1.  1. 

PAR  impar  (Ant.)  k^nx  h  Tif<TT<«,  i.  e.  even  or  odd  ;  a  game 
of  chance  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which 
consisted  in  guessing  whether  the  number  of  things  in  a 
person's  hands  was  even  or  odd ;  if  one  guessed  right  he 
was  entitled  to  the  whole  as  his  prize,  if  wrong  he  for- 
feited an  equal  quantity.  To  this  game,  which  is  known 
in  modern  times  by  a  similar  name,  allusions  are  occa- 
sionally made  by  the  ancient  poets,  Aristoph.  in  Plut. ; 
Horat.  1.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  24/8;  Poll.  1.  9,  c.  7 ;  Ovid  de  Nuc. 
V.  79  ;  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  71. 

Vav.  of  Exchange  (Com.)  the  equality  of  two  current  coins 
in  different  countries  given  in  exchange,  the  one  for  the 
other ;  hence  the  par  between  London  and  Amsterdam, 
or  between  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  &c. 

Par  Vagum  (Anat.)  a  pair  of  nerves  arising  below  the  audi- 
tory ones  from  the  sides  of  the  oblongated  marrow. 

PA'RA  (Com.)  a  small  Turkish  coin  worth  not  quite  a 
halfpenny. 

PARA'BOLA  (Math.)  vufx^oM,  one  of  the  three  sections, 
which  arise  from  the  cutting  a  cone  geo- 
metrically by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of 
its  sides,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where 
the  cone  V  C  B  is  cut  by  a  plane  A  D  E, 
which  is  parallel  to  V  B.  Of  this  pa- 
rabola A  6  is  the  axis,  D  6,  ox  b  E,  the 
two  ordinates. — Parabolas,  of  the  higher 
kind,  are  algebraic  curves,  defined  by  the 
general  equation  a""'  x  =  j/",  that  is, 
either  a^  x  =  y^,  or  a'  x  =  y*,  or  x 
=  y^,  &c. —  Cartesian  Parabola,  a  curve  of  the  second 
order  expressed  by  the  equation  x  y  =  a  x^  +  b  + 
c  X  +  a,  containing  four  infinite  legs,  i.  e.  two  hyperbolic 
ones,  and  two  parabolic  ones.  —  Diverging  Parabola,  a 
name  given  by  Newton  to  a  species  of  five  different  lines 
of  the  third  order  expressed  by  the  equation  y^  =  a  x^ 
-\-  b  x^  +  c  X  +  a. 

Parabola  (Rhet.)  a  figurative  mode  of  speech  which  con- 
sists in  illustrating  a  subject  by  similies  and  comparisons. 
Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  2,  c.  20 ;  Dionys.  Art.  Rhet.  c.  9 ;  Senec. 
Epist.  59  ;  Quintil.  1.  5,  c.  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Hermog.  1.  3  ;  Mi- 
nutian.  ^ipl  iitixjci^.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  731 ;  Apsin.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  701  ; 
Demet.  ad  Eloc.  §  89. 

PARABOLA'NI  (Ant.)  7rupct/3o?icMt,  those  who  fought  with 
wild  beasts.    Cassiodor.  Hist.  Tripart.  1.  II. 

Parabolani  (Ecc.)  ecclesiastics  m  the  first  ages  of  the 
church,  who  attended  on  the  sick  in  hospitals,  exposing 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  hardships  and  dangers.  Cod. 
Theodos.  1.  22 ;  de  Episcop.  et  Cler. ;  Baron.  Annul,  ann. 
4-16. 

PARABO'LIC  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  a 
parabola. — Parabolic  Asymptote,  a  parabolic  line  approach- 
ing to  a  curve  so  that  they  never  meet. — Parabolic  Conoid, 
a  solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola  about  its 
axis.  This  solid  is  equal  to  half  its  circumscribed  cylinder. 
—  Parabolic  Pyramadoid,  or,  according  to  Wallis,  the 
parabolicus  Cuneus,  a  solid  figure  so  called  from  its  forma- 
tion, which  supposes  all  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  of  a 
parabola  to  be  so  placed  that  the  axis  shall  pass  perpen- 
dicularly through  their  centres.  —  Parabolic 
Space,  the  space,  or  area,  contained  between 
the  curve  of  the  parabola  and  a  whole  ordinate 
B  C ;  this  is  j  of  the  circumscribing  paral- 
lelogram  BCD  E. — Parabolic  Spindle,  a  solid 
figure  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola 
about  its  base,  or  double  ordinate. — Parabolic  Spiral,  vide 
Helicoid  Parabola. 

PAR ABO'Ll FORM  Curves  (Conic.)  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  parabolas  of  a  higher  order. 
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PARABOLO'ID  {Conic.)  vide  Parabolic  Conoid. 

PARA'BOLISxVr  {Algeb.)  the  division  of  the  terms  of  an 
equation  by  a  known  quantity  that  is  involved  or  multi- 
plied in  the  first  term. 

PARABOLOI'DES  (Conic.)  Parabolas  of  the  higher  order, 
otherwise  called  infinite  Parabolas,  which  are  defined  by 
the  general  equation  of  a"*""  x"=  j/"*. 

PARACENTE'SIS  (Surg.)  ^upuKifna-ic,  the  perforation  of 
the  chest  for  the  discharge  of  corrupt  matter  lodged  there- 
in ;  or  of  the  abdomen  for  the  discharge  of  water,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  dropsy. 

PARACE'NTRIC  Motion  (Astron.)  a  term  in  modern  astro- 
nomy for  so  much  as  the  revolving  planet  approaches 
nearer  to,  or  recedes  farther  from,  the  sun,  or 
centre  of  attraction :  thus,  if,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  a  planet  in  A  move  towards  B, 
then  isSB  —  SA  =  6B,  where  S  denotes  the 
place  of  the  sun.  —  Paracentric  Solicitation  o/' 
Gravity,  is  the  same  as  the  vis  centripeta,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  line  A  L,  drawn  from  the 
point  A,  parallel  to  the  ray  S  B,  infinitely  near 
S  A,  till  it  intersect  the  tangent  B  L. 

PARA'CHRONISM  (Chron.)  an  error  in  chronology,  a 
mistaking  the  time  of  any  action,  or  circumstance  in 
history. 

PARACHU'TE  (Mech.)  or  Fall-breaker,  an  instrument  in 
the  form  of  an  umbrella,  by  which  a  person  may  descend 
from  any  height  in  the  air.  It  usually  accompanies  the 
air  balloon. 

PARA'CIUM  {Archceol.)  the  tenure  which  is  between 
partners. 

PARACLE'TE  (Bibl.)  Tta^uxMroi,  an  epithet  in  the  Sacred 

Writings  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 
PARACMA'STICOS  (Med.)  3-«p«xf(,«?-i»««,  declining;  an 

epithet  for  a  fever,  &c. ;  in  distinction  from  the  ccK[Ji>cc?iKef. 

[vide  Acmosticos'] 
PARA'CME  (Med.)  v*(xkimi,  a  decline,  applied  either  to  a 

disease,  or  the  life  of  a  person. 
PA'RACOPE  (Med.)  ^afXKom,  a  slight  delirium. 
PARACRU'SIS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Paracope. 
PARACU'SIS  (Med.)  from  vufx,  wrong,  and  ctxaua,  to  hear; 

depraved  hearing,  a  genus  of  diseases,  in  Cullen's  No- 

eology.  Class  Locales,  Order  Dyscesthesce. 
PARACYNA'NCHE  (Med.)  a  species  of  quinsy  to  which 

dogs  are  subject. 
PARA'DE  (Mil.)  any  place  where  troops  assemble  to  go 

though  their  exercise,  or  undergo  inspection. — Parade 

Officer,  an  officer  who  attends  to  the  minutia;  of  military 

duty,  but  who  is  not  remarkable  for  military  skill. 
PARADIA'STOLE  (Rhet.)  3-«p«<J(«s-eAH,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 

where  the  orator  enlarges  or  deacants  upon  any  matter. 

Rutil.  Lup.  1.  1,  c.  4'. 
PA'RADIGM  (Gram.)  Trupx^tiyfAct,  an  example ;  a  specimen 

of  any  conjugation  of  a  verb,  particularly  applied  to  the 

Hebrew  and  Greek  verbs. 
PARADI'SEA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  Piae. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  covered  with  a  belt  of  downy 
feathers  at  the  base  ;  feathers  of  the  sides  very  long  ; 
two  of  the  tail-feathers  marked. 
,  Species.  Birds  of  this  genus,  called,  in  English,  Birds  of 
Paradise,  chiefly  inhabit  New  Guinea ;  whence,  in  the 
dry  season,  they  migrate  to  the  adjacent  islands. 
PARADI'SI  Granum  (Bet.)  the  Amotnum  paradisi  granum 

of  Linnaeus. 

PARADI'SUS  (Ant.)  vtufu^itrci,  signifies  properly  Paradise, 
or  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  but  was  employed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  for  the  porch  of  their  temples. 

PARADI'SUS  (Bot.)  a  pungent  seed  resembling  the  carda- 
mon,  otherwise  caWed  Paradisi  granum . 

PARADOX  (Phil.)  T»p«^e|ev,  from  ^«f«,  Ipeyond,  and  ^«'|«, 
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an  opinion  ;  an  extraordinary  opinion  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  absurdity  or  contradiction. 

PARADO'XI  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  buffoons  among  the  ancients, 
who  entertained  the  people  with  extempore  effusions  of 
drollery.    Schol.  Vet.  in  Juv.  sat.  8,  v.  185. 

PAIIADRO'MII  (Ant.)  7rufct^(0ft,U,  a  wall,  or  gallery,  having 
no  shelter  over  head. 

PARAGAU'D^  (Anat.)  wreaths  of  gold,  or  silk  and  gold 
interwoven  in,  not  sewed  to,  the  gai'ments,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Vopis,  in  Prob.  c.  4  ;  et  Aurel,  c.  46  ;  Turnch.  Adv. 
1.  9  c.  2. 

PARA'GIUM  (Law)  1.  The  Peerage,  or  the  quality  of  a 
peer.  2.  The  equal  condition  of  two  parties  to  be  mar- 
ried. 3.  Equality  of  name,  blood,  or  dignity,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  partition  of  an  inheritance  between  coheirs. 
Co.  Litt.  166. 

PARAGLO'SSA  (Med.)  from  srapa,  aside,  and  y>.uiririt,  the 
tongue ;  a  prolapsus  of  the  tongue,  a  swelled  tongue. 

PARAGO'GE  (Rhet.)  T«p«yavii,  a  figure  in  rhetorick  where- 
by a  letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
Hermog.  <^i«:ip.  rair.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  46  ;  Eustath.  Horn.  II. 
1.  15,  p.  1049. 

Paragoge  (Anat.)  that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one  another, 
which  is  discernible  in  their  articulation. 

PA'RAGON  (Print.)  in  French  ^ara^Wi,  and  in  Italian  j3flr«- 
gonCf  signifying  complete  or  matchless  ;  a  name  for  a  sort 
of  type  that  was  formerly  the  best  that  was  made.  It  was 
between  the  pica  and  primer  in  size,    [vide  Printing"] 

PARA'GORICS  (Med.)  3-«(p«yep»x«,  medicines  which  assuage 
pain. 

PARAGRAPH  (Gram.)  ;!-«p«vp«ip(i5,  a  collection  of  sentences 
or  periods  comprehended  between  one  break  and  another. 

Paragraph  (Print.)  a  note  of  reference,  marked  thus  «[}. 

PARAGRA'PHE  (Rhet.)  !TU(ccyfa.<p'n,  the  concluding  or  wind- 
ing up  of  any  matter  in  discourse.  Aristot.  Rhet.  1. 3,  c.  8; 
Cic.  Orat.  c.  68 ;  Eustath.  ad.  Horn.  II.  1.  1,  p.  107. 

PA'RAGUA  (Bot.)  the  Ilex  vomitaria  of  Linnaeus. 

PA'RAH  (Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  the  East  Indies  equal  to 
rather  more  than  18  bushels. 

PARALA'MPSIS  (Med.)  7rx(xXaiJt,-^i<;,  a  cicatrix  in  the 
transparent  part  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

PARALIPO'MENA  (Bibl.)  jretptt/tiiropaa,  i.  e,  passed  over, 
not  spoken  of ;  a  name  given  to  the  two  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, because  some  things  are  related  there  which  are 
passed  over  in  other  places. 

PARALI'PSIS  (Rhet.)  ir-espaAfi-vl/'s,  called  by  Cicero  Prcecisio} 
a  figure  of  speech,  by  which  that  seems  to  be  passed  over 
which  nevertheless  is  designed  to  be  insisted  upon,  Cic. 
de  Orat.  I.  3,  c  52;  Hermog.  «p«  1.  2,  Ed.  Aid.  p.  226  ; 
Aristid.  ^ifl  My.  ttcX.  p.  650 ;  Demet.  de  Eloc.  §  263  ;  Tiber. 
Rhet.  §  5  ;  Alexand.  tti^I  <rx,yifju.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  580. 

PARA'LIAS  (Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  paralias  o£  liinnadns. 

PARALLA'CTIC  Angle  (Astron.)  the  angle  subtended  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  planet,  the  one  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  some  point  on  its 
surface,  [vide  Parallax} 

PARALLA'GMA  (Med.)  from  9rcifx>,>,xTreo,  to  change;  the 
transmutation  of  a  solid  part  from  its  proper  place,  as  when 
one  part  of  a  broken  bone  lies  over  another. 

PA'RALLAX  (Math.)  is  generally  taken  for  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  apparent  places  ;  thus,  in  levelling, 
it  is  taken  for  the  angle  contained  between  the  line  of  true 
level  and  that  of  apparent  level.  It  is,  however,  in  parti- 
cular applied  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  following  article. 

Parallax  (Astron.)  !T«p!«>iA«|(?,  from  !rccpxX>ii<r(r&>,  to  deviate 
from  its  course,  signifies  the  diversity  of  aspect  under 
which  any  object  appears,  arising  from  the  different  si- 
tuation from  which  it  is  beheld ;  or  more  properly  the  arc 
of  the  heavens,  intercepted  between  the  true  place  of  a 


star  and  its  apparent  place,  thus,  suppose 
S  to  be  the  true  place  of  a  star,  or  that 
point  of  the  heavens  B  in  which  it  would 
be  seen  by  an  eye  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth  at  T;  then  the  apparent 
place  is  that  point  of  the  heavens  C  where 
a  star  appears  to  an  eye  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  E.  This  difference  of  places, 
measured  bj^  the  arc  B  C,  is  properly  the  parallax,  called 
by  Copernicus  the  commutation,  and  now  distinguished 
likewise  by  the  name  of  the  parallax  of  altitude,  because 
C  B  is  properly  the  difference  between  the  true  dis- 
tance from  the  zenith  A  B,  and  the  apparent  distance 
A  C ;  hence  the  parallax  diminishes  the  altitude  of  a 
star,  or  increases  its  distance  from  the  zenith,  and  has 
therefore  a  contrary  effect  to  the  refraction.  The  an- 
gle EST  made  at  the  centre  of  the  star  by  the  two 
lines  T  S  and  E  S,  the  one  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  and  the  other  from  the  surface,  is  called  the  paral- 
lactic angle,  being  in  fact  the  difference  between  the  two 
angles  C  E  A  and  B  T  A  under  which  the  real  and  appa- 
rent distances  are  seen  :  this  is  therefore  the  same  as  the 
parallax.  The  parallax  being  greatest  in  the  horizon,  is 
called  the  hoxizontal  parallax  EFT;  hence  it  descends 
all  the  way  to  the  zenith  D  or  A,  where  it  is  nothing,  the 
real  and  apparent  places  there  coinciding.  Parallax  in- 
creases the  right  and  oblique  ascension,  and  diminishes  the 
descension  ;  it  diminishes  the  northern  declination  and  lati- 
tude in  the  eastern  part,  and  increases  them  in  the  western ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  increases  the  southern  declination  in 
the  eastern  and  western  part ;  it  diminishes  the  longitude  in 
the  western  part,  and  increases  it  in  the  eastern  ;  wherefore 
parallax  has  just  opposite  effects  to  refraction.  Lastly,  the 
nearer  a  star  is  to  the  earth  the  greater  is  its  parallax ; 
thus  the  star  at  S  has  a  less  parallax  than  the  star  at  I. 
[vide  Astronomij'\ 

PA'RALLEL  (Geom.)  an  epithet  applied  to  lines,  figures, 
and  bodies  that  are  every  where  equidistant  frorn  each 
other,  or  which,  though  infinitely  produced,  would  never 
either  approach  nearer  to,  or  recede  further  from,  each 
other. — Parallel  right  lines  are  defined  by  Euclid  to  be 
tlioae  which,  though  infinitely  produced,  would  never 
meet,  in  opposition  to  diverging  and  converging  lines.  It 
is  also  demonstrated  in  the  First  Book 
of  his  Elements,  that  if  two  lines,  as 
A  B  and  C  D,  be  parallel  to  one  and 
the  same  right  line,  as  E  F,  they  will 
be  parallel  to  each  other.  And  if  two 
parallel  lines  be  cut  by  a  third  line,  as  GH, 
then  first  the  alternate  angles  will  be  equal,  i.e.  Z  a  =  Z  ^» 
/_c  —  Z.d.  Secondly,  the  external  angle  is  equal  to  the 
internal  one  on  the  same  side  of  ths  cutting  line,  namely, 
Z  c  =  Z  and  ^f—  Z  h  '•  and,  lastly,  that  the  two  in- 
ternal angles  on  the  same  side,  namely,  ^  a  +  Z.  d,  or 
Z  c  -I-  Z  6,  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. — 
Parallel  planes  are  every  where  equidistant,  so  that  all  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  between  them  are  every  where  equal. 

Parallel  ruler,  a  mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of 
two  equal  rulers,  so  connected  together  by  cross  bars  that 
with  moveable  joints  parallel  lines  may  thereby  be  drawn 
to  any  extent  when  they  are  opened. 

Parallel  Rai/s  (Opt.)  those  rays  which  keep  always  at  an 
equel  distance  in  respect  to  each  other,  from  the  visual 
oyect  to  the  eye,  or  proceed  in  directions  parallel  to 
each  other. 

Parallel  Sailing  (Mar.)  the  sailing  on  or  under  a  parallel 
of  latitude,  or  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Parallel  Sphere  (Astron.)  that  situation  of  the  sphere 
where  the  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the 
poles  with  the  zenith  and  nadir.  In  this  position  of  the 
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sphere,  which  can  only  happen  to  those  who  live  at  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  if  any  there  are,  no  stars  ever  rise  or  set, 
but  all  turn  round  in  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  well 
as  the  sun  himself,  which,  when  in  the  equinoctial,  wheels 
round  the  horizon  the  whole  time  ;  also,  after  the  sun  rises 
to  the  elevated  pole,  he  never  sets  for  six  montlis  ;  and  after 
his  entering  again  on  the  other  side  the  line,  he  never  rises 
for  six  months. — Parallels  of  Altitude,  or  Almacantars,  cir- 
cles parallel  to  the  horizon,  conceived  to  pass  through 
every  degree  and  minute  of  the  meridian  between  the 
horizon  and  zenith. — Parallels  of  Declination  are  lesser 
circles,  parallel  to  the  equinoctial. — Parallels  of  Latitude, 
otherwise  called  Circles  of  Latitude,  are  circles  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic,  or  on  the  terrestrial  sphere  to  the  equator, 
[vide  Astronomy"] 
PAllA'LLELA  [Med.)  a  sort  of  scurf,  or  leprosy,  affecting 
only  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  running  down  them  in 
parallel  lines. 

PA'RALLELISM  of  the  Earth's  Axis  {Astron.)  the  parallel 
position  which  the  earth  always  preserves  in  regard  to 
itself,  in  its  progress  through  its  annual  orbit ;  so  that  if  a 
line  be  drawn  parallel  to  its  axis,  while  in  any  one  part  of 
its  orbits,  the  axis  in  all  other  parts  will  be  parallel  to  the 
same  line. 

PAR ALLE'LOGRAM  [Geom.)  !r«pc«//>jAoyp«j«(///ov,  any  qua- 
drilateral figure  whose  oppo- 
site sides  are  parallel,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  The  line  drawn 
across  the  parallelogram,  which 
cuts  it  into  two  equal  parts,  is 

called  the  Diagonal,  as  B  D ;  B  f;  <:; 
and  when  two  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  parallelogram,  so  as  to  intersect  the  diagonal  at  the 
same  point,  they  form  four  other  parallelograms ;  two  of 
which  are  called  the  comp)lements  of  the  parallelogram,  as 
A  K  and  K  C,  in  distinction  from  the  two  others,  H  F  and 
E  G,  which  are  the  parallelograms  ahout  the  diameter. 
Parallelograms  are  differently  denominated  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  diftiirent  sides  and  angles ;  as  the — 
Square,  which  has  all  its  sides  equal. — Rectangle,  which 
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has  its  angles  right  angles. — Rhombus,  that  has  the  an- 
gles oblique,  but  the  sides  equal. — Rhomboides,  which 
has  the  sides  unequal,  and  the  angles  oblique,  [vide 
Geometry] — Parallelogram  of  an  Hyperbola,  the  paral- 
lelogram formed  by  the  two  assymptotes  of  an  hyper- 
bola, and  the  parallels  to  them,  drawn  from  any  point 
of  the  curve. 

Parallelogram  Newtonian  (Flux.)  or  analytic,  an  inven- 
tion by  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  contrived  to  find  the  first 
term  of  a  converging  series. 

Parallelogram  (Mech.)  Parallelism,  or  Pantograph,  a 
machine  for  the  reduction  and  copying  of  designs,  &c.-" 
Parallelogram  of  Forces,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  com- 
position of  forces,  or  the  finding  a  single  force  that  shall 
be  equivalent  to  two  or  more  given  forces,  acting  in  given 
directions. — Parallelogram  Protractor,  a  mathematical  ■  in- 
strument, which  serves  to  show  the  quantity  of  any  angle. 

PARALLELOGRA'MMIC  Protractor  (Mech.)  vide  Pa- 
rallelogram. 

PARALLELOPI'PED  (Geom.) 
under  six  parallelograms,  the  op- 
posite sides  of  which  are  equal 
and  parallel,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  AD,  AH,  A  F, 
C  E,  BE,  and  G  E,  are  the  six 
parallelograms. 


a  solid  figure,  contained 
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PARALLELOPLEU'RON  {Geom.)  an  imperfect  parallel- 
ogram, or  kind  of  trapezium,  two  of  whose  opposite  sides 
are  parallel ;  but  the  other  two  are  not  parallel. 

PARA'LOGISM  (Rhet.)  7ru^ot,xcyi<riA.)>i,  a  fallacious  or  de- 
ceitful way  of  arguing,  where,  from  two  propositions,  a 
false  conclusion  is  deduced. 

PARALO'PHIA  [Anat.)  a  name  given  by  some  anatomists 
to  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  near  the  ver- 
tebrae. 

PARA'LYSIS  {Med.)  the  Palsy,  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class 
Neuroses,  Order  Comata,  in  Cullen's  Nosology.  It  is 
known  by  the  loss  or  diminution  in  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion. 

PARAME'CIUM  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Infusoria,  which  is  a  simple  pellucid  worm,  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

PA'RAMENT  (Sport.)  or  parement,  the  red  flesh  between 
the  skin  and  body  of  a  deer. 

PARAME'SE  (Mms.)  srcf^/Aso-D,  the  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  second  sound  of  the  second  octave,  because 
next  in  degree  to  the  middle  sound  of  their  great  system 
or  diagram.  The  paramese  corresponded  with  our  B  above 
the  fifth  in  the  bass. 

PARA'METER  (Conic.)  epfi<«<  T^Mvpk,  or  Latus  Rectum,  a 
constant  line  in  the  three  conic  sections,  which  is  a  third 
proportional  to  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axes  in  the 
ellipse  and  hyperbola,  and  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  third 
proportional  to  any  absciss  and  its  ordinate,  [vide  Conic 
Section'] 

PARAMOUNT  (Law)  a  title  for  the  lord  of  a  fee  who  is 
supreme,  in  distinction  from  the  mesne  or  inferior  lord. 

PARANE'TE  (Mus.)  7r<x.pu,rW'i,  the  next  sound  to  the  neie, 
or  the  acutest  sound  of  the  ancient  diapason  or  octave. 
It  was  of  three  kinds,  namely,  'paranete  cliezeugmenon,  Ttufc^.- 
»i)Tij  ^ii^iv/fji/iviit,  the  tone  of  which  was  equivalent  to  our 
D,  under  the  first  line  in  the  treble  cliff ;  paranete  hijper- 
bolcEon,  7sa.fmviTti  l7ti^fio}\ctiu)v,  corresponding  to  our  treble 
cliff  on  the  second  line ;  paranete  synemenon,  jrapaK^iri)  n-v^t^- 
fjiitvaif,  corresponding  to  our  C  in  the  first  ledger  line  below 
in  the  bass. 

PARANOI'A  (Med.)  from  Trxfu,  beside,  and  noea,  to  under- 
stand ;  an  alienation  of  mind. 

PARANYMPHUS  (Ant.)  Trufiwi^po^,  the  person  among 
the  ancients  who  waited  on  the  bridegroom,  and  regulated 
tlie  nuptial  solemnities.  Poll,  Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  4-0  ;  Eu.s- 
tath.  in  Horn.  II.  p.  516. 

PARAPE'CHYUM  (Anat.)  %u.^ct7t'^yjic^,  that  part  of  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  Poll,  Onom.  1.  2,  segm. 
U2. 

PARAPE'GMA  (Astron.)  a  table  erected  publicly,  con- 
taining an  account  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  &c.  Vitruv.  1.  9,  c.  7 ;  Diog. 
Laer.  1.  8 ;  Suidas. ;  Bald.  Vitruv.  Lex.  ;  Salmas  in  Solin. 
p.  741. 

PA'RAPET  {Archit.)  in  Italian /jara/jeiio,  ^rom  parare,  to 
defend,  petto,  the  breast ;  a  wall  or  balcony,  breast  high, 
ranging  about  a  pillar,  tower,  &c. 

Parapet  (Fort.)  a  breast-work  raised  on  bastions,  ram- 
parts, &c. 

PARAPHERNA'LIA  (Law)  or  parapharnalia,  from  the 
Greek  Trxfuipipvet;  those  goods  which  a  wife  brings  her 
husband  over  and  above  her  dower. 

PARAPHIMO'SIS  (Med.)  from  ^<^p«,  aside,  and  <p*/>^^  to 
bridle ;  a  defect  or  disorder  in  the  prepuce,  when  it  is  so 
retracted  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  over  the  glans ;  also  a 
contraction  of  the  womb. 

PARAPHO'NIA  (Mus.)  trapa^'wn*,  a  name  among  the  an- 
cients for  a  dissonance,  or  discord. 

Paraphonia  (Med.)  from  Trxfx,  aside,  i.e. wrong,  and  <pav/„ 
the  voice ;  a  depravation  of  the  voice ;  a  genus  of  dis- 
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eases,  Class  Locales,  Order  Dyscinesice,  in  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology. 

PA'RAPHRASE  (Lit.)  i7«p«<ppao-(?,  the  illustration  of  a  text 
by  a  more  extended  explanation  in  plainer  words. 

PARAPHRENE'SIS  (Med.)  a  delirium. 

PARAPHRENI'TIS  (Med.)  from  ^«f^,  and  ^p^V,., 
phrensy ;  a  madness,  accompanied  with  a  continual  deli- 
rium. 

PARAPHRO'SYNE  (Med.)  ,ru(^(pfoTvn,,  a  slic;]it  .sort  of 
doting  in  the  imagination  and  judgment. 

PARAPLE'GIA  (Med.)  TrcpaTrMvi'a,  a  palsy,  seizing  all  the 
parts  of  the  bodj%  particularly  the  head. 

PARAPOPLE'XIA  (Med.)  a  slight  apoplexy. 

PARAQUE'TTO  (Orn.)  a  small  sort  of  parrot. 

PARARTHRE'MA  (Med.)  a  slight  luxation. 

PARARRY'THMOS  (Med.)  !7«p«ppfl/>t.«?,  an  epithet  for  a 
pulse  that  is  not  suitable  to  the  age. 

PA'RASANG  (Atit.)  Tra^ccira.yym,  a  Persian  measure,  equal 
to  about  four  English  miles.  Strab.  1.  11  ;  Plin.  1.6,  c.  26; 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif,  ;  Hero,  in  Isagog. 

PARASCE'NIUM  (Ant.)  Trapxa-xmov,  or,  as  it  was  more  com- 
monly called  by  the  Romans  postcenium,  the  tiring  room 
among  the  ancients  ;  a  place  behind  the  scenes,  where  the 
actors  dressed  for  the  stage.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  4,  segm.  109. 

PARASCE'VE  (Theol.)  Trxfxa-xiuy,,  preparation;  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  of  holidays,  especially  Easter-Eve. 

PARASEI'SMA  (Med.)  a"concussion  of  the  body,  which 
was  esteemed  a  species  of  exercise.  Hippocrat.  de  Dicct. 
1.  2. 

PARASELE'NE  (Astron.)  ■t:ciiju.<yiXm^  a  meteor  in  a  watery 
cloud,  resembling  a  moon. 

PARASEMON  (^nt.)  Trafixrvii/jov,  the  figure  painted  on  the 
prow  of  a'  ship  among  the  ancients,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish vessels  from  each  other,  It  was  mostly  the  figure 
of  an  animal,  as  a  bull,  a  goose,  and  sometimes  of  a  moun- 
tain, &c.  [vide  Militia'] 

PARASIOPE'SIS  (Rhet.)  wct^atn^Tf^Tic,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
when  the  orator  mentions  a  thing  by  saying,  that  he  will 
pass  it  over.    Ruiil.  Lup.  1.  2,  c.  2 ;  Quint.  1.  9,  c.  3. 

PARASI'TI  (Ant.)  Tra^iktriTot,  an  order  of  priests  among  the 
Greeks,  answering  to  the  Epulones,  whose  business  it  was 
to  collect  and  take  care  of  the  sacred  corn  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  temple.  The  Parasitus  of  Apollo  is 
mentioned  by  Martial. 
Mart.  1.  9,  ep.  29. 

Vosme  laurigeri  parasitum  dime  Pliabi. 

Also  in  an  ancient  inscription,  AGILIO  PANTO 
MEMO,  SACERDOTI  SYNOD  I,  APOLLINIS 
PARASITO.  As  these  priests  were  supported  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  the  word  Parasitus  began  at  lengtli  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  hanger-on,  or  sponger,  who  for 
the  sake  of  a  dinner  conformed  himself  to  the  humour  of 
any  man. 

Juv.  Sat.  14,  v.  46. 

 et  cantus  pernoctanlis  purasiti. 

Poll.  Onom.  Li/,  segm.  n.  9;  Athen.1.6. 
PARASITICUS  (Bot.)  parasitical,  an  epitliet  for  a  stem  or 

plant  growing  on  some  other  plant,  not  oil  the  ground,  as 

Epidendrum,  Tillandria,  SfC. 
PARASITIUM  (A?it.)  7rapa(nTiev,  the  granary  in  which  the 

sacred  corn  was  kept  by  the  parasiti.  [vide  Parasifi] 
PARASO'L  (Mech.)  a  smaller  sort  of  umbrella,  used  for 

keeping  off  the  sun. 
PARASPHA'GIS  (Anat.)  ^cc(ua-<p«.yU,  the  part  of  the  neck 

contiguous  to  the  clavicles,  from  ^«pis,  and  a^«yS;. 
PARASTA'TJi  (Archit.)  the  posts  or  pillars  of  a  door, 

called  the  Jaumbs.    Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  1  ;  Plin.  I.  3  3,  c.  3  ; 

Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 
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Parastatje  (Anat.)  TUfuraiTxt,  from  ^roifiTviAi,  to  stand  near  ; 
is  used  by  Hippocrates  for  the  Epidymis ;  by  Herophilus 
and  Galen  for  the  Varicosce  parastatce  and  Glandulce  paras- 
tatce,  now  called  the  Prostnlce.  Ruff".  Ephes.  de  Appell. 
Park.  hum.  Corp.  1.  1  ;  Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  l?^. 

PARASTRE'MMA  {Med.)  from  srapas-p'^'w,  to  turn  aside; 
a  convulsive  distortion  of  the  mouth. 

PARASY'NANCHE  {Anat.)  a  species  of  quinsy. 

PARATHE'NAR  {Anat.)  a  muscle  near  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

PARA'THESIS  {Gram.)  zafaSia-n;,  a  figure  wherein  two  or 

more  substantives  are  put  in  the  same  case. 
Pakathesis  {Rhet.)  a  small  hint  of  a  thing  given  to  the 

auditors.    Aristid.  ^ifl  My.  iraA.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  651. 
Parathesis  {Print.)  vide  Parenthesis. 
PARATI'TLA  {Latv)  a  summary  explanation  of  the  law 

titles,  and  the  subject  matter  of  them. 
PARAVA'IL  {Laxv)  the  lowest  tenant,  or  the  tenant  that 

holds  under  a  mesne  lord,  who  holds  of  a  superior  lord. 

F.N.B.  13.5;  2  Inst.  296. 
PARAGO'NIUM  {Ant.)  a  small  sword,  hanging  at  the 

belt. 

PA'RBUCKLE  {Mar.)  a  contrivance  very  similar  to  a  pair 
of  slings  for  hauling  up  casks,  &c.  when  there  is  no  crane 
or  tackle. 

PARCEL-MAKERS  {Lauo)  two  officers  who  make  the  par- 
cels of  escheator's  accounts. 

TO  PA'RCEL  a  seam  {Mar.)  to  lay  a  narrow  piece  of  canvas 
over  a  ship  that  is  caulked,  and  then  to  pour  on  it  hot 
pitch  and  tar. 

PARCE'LLA  Terrce  {Archaeol.)  a  parcel  or  portion  of  land. 
PA'RCELLING  {Mar.)  long  narrow  slips  of  canvas,  daubed 

with  tar,  and  frequently  bound  about  a  rope  in  the  manner 

of  a  bandage. 

PA'RCENARY  (Law)  or  Coparcenary,  a  copartnership, 
[vide  Parceners'\ 

PA'RCENERS  {LavS)  quasi  par cellers,  i.e.  rem  in  parcellas 
dividentes,  persons  holding  lands  in  copartnership,  who 
may  be  compelled  to  make  division.  Parceners  are  such 
either  according  to  the  Common  Law,  or  according  to 
Custom. — Parceners,  according  to  the  Common  Law,  are 
where  a  man  dies  seized  of  lands  leaving  only  daughters, 
•who  are  called  Parceners,  being  but  as  one  heir. — Par- 
ceners, according  to  Custom,  are  when  a  man,  seized  in 
fee- simple  or  in  gavel-kind,  dies,  leaving  several  sons 
who  are  parceners  by  custom.  Liit.  §  242,  S)-c.  ;  F.  N.  B. 
197. 

PA'RCHMENT  {Mech.)  in  Latin  pergamena,  Teut.  perga- 
ment,  French  parchemin,  a  sort  of  paper,  so  called  be- 
cause it  v/as  invented  at  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  by 
king  Eumenes. 

PA'RCINARY  (Loto)  vide  Parcenary. 

PA'RCO  fracto  {Laxv)  a  writ  which  lies  against  him  who 
breaks  a  pound,  and  takes  the  beasts  that  are  in  it. 
F.  N.B.  100;  2  Inst.  47. 

PA'RCUS  {Law)  a  pound  to  confine  trespassing  or  straying 
cattle. 

PARDALIA'NCHES  {But.^  the  ranunculus. 
PARDA'LIUM  {Med.)  an  ointment  which  smells  like  the 
panther. 

PA'RDO  {Mar.)  the  name  of  a  Chinese  vessel,  used  for 

both  trade  and  war. 
Pardo  {Com.)  a  coin  at  Goa,  worth  about  2s.  6d.  sterling. 

[vide  Moneyl 

PA'RDON  {Latv)  the  forgiving  a  felony,  or  offence  against 
the  king. — Pardon  ex  gratia  Regis  is  that  which  the  king 
affords,  with  some  special  regard  to  the  person. — Pardon 
by  the  course  of  law  is  what  the  law  of  equity  allows  for  a 
light  offence. 

PA'RDONERS  {Ecc.)  persons  who  formerly  carried  about 


the  pope's  indulgences,  and  sold  them  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

PA'RDUS  (Zoo/.)  the  panther,  the felis  pardus  of  Linnseus; 
a  fierce  beast  of  prey,  which  was  yoked  to  chariots  in 
the  time  of  Domitian,  as  we  learn  from  Martial,  1. 1 , 
epig.  105. 

PARE'CBASIS  {Rhet.)  jrafixfixa-n;,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  where 
the  main  subject  is  departed  from.  Dionys.  Ceris.  Script. 
c.  3 ;  Quintil.  1.  4,  c.  3 ;  Sopater.  ad  Hermog-.  Ed.  Aid. 
p.  22. 

PA'REDRI  {Ant.)  Tta^i^foi,  \.  e.  assessors,  or  persons  of'years 
and  gravity,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  the  three  first 
archons  in  their  judicial  office.   Poll.  Onom.  1.  8,  segm.  91. 

PAREGO'RICA  {Med.)  vide  Paragorics. 

PAREI'RA  {But.)  the  Cissampelos  pardalianthis  of  Linnaeus. 

PARE'LCON  {Gram.)  Ttx^ixKoi,  a  figure  in  grammar,  in 
which  a  word  or  syllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  another. 

PARE'LIUM  {Astron.)  or  parhelion,  ^apiiAiov,  a  meteor  that 
appears  on  each  side  the  sun, 

PARE'LLE  {Bot.)  the  Lichen  of  Linnaeus. 

PARE'MBOLA  {Rhet.)  7r,zpi[^^oAk,  a  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  any  sentence  is  inserted  that  may  be  removed  with- 
out injuring  the  sense.  Alexand.  irifl  a-x'Hy'.  Phot.  Cod. 
177. 

PA'REMENT  {Archit.)  a  unKorm  course  of  stones. 
PA'REMENTS  {Archit.)  the  ornaments  of  an  altar. 
PAREMPTO'SIS  (Gram.)  Trxpi/jtiTrTcocrii; ;  a  figure  in  which  a 

letter  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  TrroMi  for  3-oA<5, 

a  city. 

PAREMPTO'SIS  {Med.)  a  term  denoting  that  the  blood 
slides  from  the  heart  into  the  great  artery. 

PARENCE'PHALIS  (Anat.)  7:xfiyK'4a>.k;  the  hindermost 
part  of  the  brain.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  seg.  42. 

PERENCHY'MA  {Bot.)  TTx^iyxvi^'C. ;  the  pith  or  pulp,  or 
fleshy  part  of  a  plant,  through  which  the  juice  is  sup- 
posed to  be  distributed. 

PARENCHY'MATA  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  intestines, 
which  are  looked  upon  as  so  many  strainers  to  the  hu- 
mours which  pass  through  them. 

PARE'NCHYMOUS  {Ant.)  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  that  fill  up  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  vessels. 

PARENT A'LIA  {Ant.)  viKva-M ;  feasts  and  sacrifices  per- 
formed by  the  Romans  at  the  funerals  of  their  relations 
and  friends.    Poll.  Onon.  1.  3,  segm.  102. 

PARENTE'LA  (Laui)  ov  de  Parentela  se  tollere,  to  renounce 
one's  kindred,  which  was  done  in  open  court.  Leg.  H.  1, 
apud  Brompfon. 

PARE'NTHESIS  {Gram.)  !T«p£>^£o-i?, from  T«p««,  b,  and  TiSufAi; 
a  clause  put  into  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  which,  being 
left  out,  the  sentence  remains,  and  is  thus  marked  (  ). 
Quintil.  1.  8,  c.  2. 

PARE'RE  (Com.)  i.e.  to  advise;  an  Italian  word  signifying 
advice  or  counsel  on  the  part  of  one  merchant  to  another ; 
so  called  because  it  commonly  commences  with  the  words 
mi  pare,  i.  e.  it  seems  to  me,  or  I  think. 

PARER'GA  {Ant.)  ornamental  additions  to  a  principal 
work ;  also  small  pieces  of  paintings  on  the  sides,  or  in  the 
corners  of  the  principal  piece. 

!  PA'RESIS  {Med.)  an  imperfect  palsy. 

]  PA'RGETTING  {Mason.)  the  plastering  of  a  wall;  also  the 

1     plaster  itself. 

PARHELION  {Astron.)  vide  Parelium. 
PARHY'PATE  {Mus.)  nx^uKarii ;  the  sound  of  the  string  next 
to  the  base. 

PARIA'MBUS  {Poet.)  a  foot  consisting  of  two  short  sylla- 
I     bles,  as  Deus. 

PA'RIAN  Marble  (Min.)  a  superior  sort  of  white  marble, 
so  called,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  island  af  Paros,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  where  it  was  first  found. 
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PARIA'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Momecia, 
Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  a  glume. — Cor.  two-valved. — 
STAM.//«me«<s  forty;  anthers  linear. — Pisx.^em  three- 
cornered  ;  style  long ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none  ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Pariana  campestris. 
'  PARIE'TAL  Bones  (Anat.)   two   arched   and  somewhat 
quadrangular  bones  situated  on  each  side  the  superior 
part  of  the  cranium. 
PARIETA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Poly- 
gamia,  Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
none. — St au.  filaments  four;  anthers  twin. — Pisx.  germ 
ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  capitate.  —  Per.  none  ; 
seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Parietaria 
indica,  seu  Cratcegonum,  Indian  Pellitory.  —  Parietaria 
officinalis,  seu  Helxine,  Common  Pellitory,  «S:c.  &c.  Dod. 
Pempt.j  Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger,  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PARI'LUM  {Bot.)  the  Nyctanthes  arbor  tristis  of  Linnaeus. 
PA'RIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  4 
Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor. 

petals  four. —  St  am.  Jilaments  eight;  anthers  long. — 

PiST.  germ  superior;  styles  iouv;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 

berry  globular ;  seeds  several. 
Species.     The   single  species  is  the  Paris  quadrifolia, 

Herba  Solanum,  seu  Aconiiiim,  Herb  Paris,  True  Love, 

or  One-berry. 

Paris  {Min.)  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  otherwise  called  Stucco, 
or  Parget  of  Montmartre,  a  substance,  composed  of  lime 
and  sulphuric  acid,  which,  on  account  of  its  property 
of  rapidly  absorbing  water  after  being  calcined,  is  much 
used  in  making  casts  and  models.  It  is  the  Gypsum  ala- 
bastrum  of  Linnaeus. 

PA'RISH  {Ecc.)  in  French  paroisse,  Latin  parcecia,  and 
Greek  ^otfetxtx,  i.  e.  an  assemblage  of  inhabitants ;  a  terri- 
tory which,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  under  a  priest. — 
Parish  Clerk,    [vide  ClerlQ 

PARI'SHIONER  {Laiv)  one  lawfully  settled  as  an  inhabit- 
ant of  a  parish. 

PARI'STHMIA  (Anat.)  Trct^ia-df/Jia.;  two  glandules  of  the 

mouth  tied  together  by  a  tender  production. 
PARISYLLABIC  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  words  having  an 

equal  number  of  syllables. 
PARI'TI  {Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  of  Linnaeus. 
PARIVO'A  {Bot.)  the  Dimorpha  grandijlora  of  Linnaeus. 
PARK  {Law)  a  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and  stocked  with 

beasts  of  chase. 
PARK-BOOT  {Law)  a  being  free  from  the  duty  of  enclosing 

a  park. 

PARit  of  Artillery  {Gunn.)  a  place  in  a  camp  appointed  for 
the  artillery,  as  the  guns,  powder,  &c.  which  is  generally 
in  the  rear  of  an  army.  The  park  of  artillery,  in  case  of 
a  siege,  is  generally  a  fort  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
cannon  of  the  fortified  place. — Park  of  Provisions,  a  place 
in  the  rear  of  every  regiment,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
sutlers  attached  to  the  army. 

Park  (Mech.)  a  large  fishing-net  disposed  on  the  brink  of 
the  sea,  having  only  one  hole  that  looks  towards  the  shore, 
and  which  becomes  dry  after  the  flood  is  gone  off,  so  as 
to  leave  no  way  of  escape  for  the  fish. 

PARKINSO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  pemw^A  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
fire. — St AM.^laments  ten;  anthers  ob\ong. — Fist. germ 
round;  ii^e  filiform;  stigma  blunt.— Per.  legume  long; 
seeds  several. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Parkinsonia  aculeata, 


Prickly  Parkinsonia,  a  tree,  and  native  of  the  West 
Indies. 

PA'RLEY  {Mil.)  from  the  French  prtr^er,  to  speak ;  a  con- 
ference with  an  enemy  on  any  particular  subject;  whence 
the  phrase  "  To  beat  a  parley  "  to  give  the  signal  for  such 
a  conference  by  beat  of  drum. 

PA'RLIAMENt  {PoUt.)  from  the  Vvexich  parler,  to  speak, 
because  all  proceedings  are  carried  on  by  debate,  or  discus- 
sion ;  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  assists  the 
king  in  the  legislative  part  of  government.  It  consists  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  called  the  Peers,  or 
Upper  House ;  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  who 
are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Commons,  or 
Lower  House.  The  Parliament  is  otherwise  called  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  because  the  Upper  House  assists 
in  the  administration  as  well  as  the  making  of  laws. — Par- 
liament de  la  Band,  a  Parliament  so  named  on  account  of 
the  Barons  coming  armed  against  the  Spencers  with  co- 
loured bands  upon  their  sleeves,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  II. — Clerk  of  the  Parliament^ 
an  officer  who  records  all  acts  done  in  this  high  court,  and 
engrosses  them  fairly  in  parchment  rolls. 

Parliament  {Law)  an  assembly  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
wherein  they  consult  about  the  common  affairs  of  their 
respective  houses. 

PARLIAME'NTUM  diabolicum  {Polit.)  a  parliament  held 
at  Coventry,  Ann.  38  of  Hen.  VI.  in  which  Edward,  Earl 
of  March,  who  was  afterwards  king,  and  several  nobles, 
were  attainted  of  high  treason. — Parliament  urn  indoctorum, 
i.  e.  the  Parliament  of  the  unlearned ;  a  parliament  held 
at  Coventry,  Ann.  6  Hen.  IV. — Parliamentiim  insanum,  i.  e. 
the  mad  Parliament ;  a  parliament  held  at  Oxford,  Ann.  41 
Hen.  III. 

Parliamentum  religiosum  {ArchcEol.)  a  conference  held  in 

the  parlour,  or  common  room  of  a  monastery. 
PA'RMA  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  round  buckler  used  by  the  Velites 
in  the  Roman  army.    It  was  light  in  comparison  with  the 
clypeus,  but  larger  than  the  pelta.    Polyb.  1.  6,  c.  20 ;  Liv. 
1.  8,  c.  1  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.  ;  Non.  c,  18 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  1 ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  lEn.  1.  9. 
PA'RMESAN  ( Com))  a  sort  of  cheese  made  at  Parma  in  Italy. 
PARNA'SSIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia.  ' 
Generic  Character.  Cai,. perianth  five-parted. — Con. j^etals 
five ;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  ovate ;  style  none  ; 
stigma  four. — Per,  capsule  ovate ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  —  Parnassia  palustrii 
Gramen  Hepatica,  seu  Pyrola,  Common  Marsh  Par- 
nassia, or  Grass  of  Parnassus.  Dod.  Pempt, ;  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger,  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot,;  Raii  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

PA'RNUS  (Ent.)  a  division,  of  the  genus  Elater,  compre- 
hending those  insects  which  have  the  feelers  clavate  and 
the  club  round. 

PAROCHETEU'SIS  (Med.)  TUfcxinva-i^,  from  Trupx,  aside, 
and  e^iTOi;,  a  duct  or  canal ;  is  used  by  Hippocrates  to  sig- 
nify the  derivation  of  the  humours  from  one  part  to  an- 
other.   Hippocrat.  de  Humor.;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat, 

PARO'CHiA  {Ant.)  from  7:a.piy,a,  to  supply  or  provide;  the 
place  where  magistrates  going  into  the  provinces  were 
provided  with  the  necessaries  for  their  journey.  The  per- 
sons appointed  to  make  this  provision  were  called  Parochi. 
Hor.  1. 1,  sat.  5,  v.  45. 

Troxima  Campano  ponti  que  vilbda,  tectum 
Prahuit ;  et  parochi,  que  debent,  ligna  salemque. 

Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  13,  ep.  2;  Varr.  apud  Non.  1.1,  c.  239; 
Bud.  in  Pand.  p.  272 ;  Burmann.  de  Vectig.  c.  6. 
PAROCHIA'NUS  {Archceol.)  any  person  living  within  the 
diocese  of  a  bishop. 
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PARO'DICAL  Degrees  (AlgeL.)  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
several  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity,  when  the  indices 
of  those  powers  descend  or  ascend  regularly  in  an  arith- 
metical progression :  thus  in  -f-  mx^  +  nx  =  p,  the  in- 
dices 3,  2,  1,  0,  mark  the  parodlcal  degrees  of  the  power  x. 

PARODO'NTIS  (Med.)  TTctfj^ovTi^ ;  a  swelling  in  the  gums. 

P A' llODY  {Poet.)  from  Ji-apo:,  by,  oJ^c?,  a  way,  signify- 

ing that  which  is  current  among  the  people ;  a  poetical 
pleasantry  which  consists  in  applying  the  verses  of  some 
person,  by  way  of  ridicule,  to  another  object,  or  turning  a 
serious  work  into  humorous  or  ridiculous  rhimes.  It  is  in 
general  a  kind  of  writing  in  which  the  words  or  thoughts 
of  an  author  are,  by  a  slight  change,  adapted  to  some  new 
purpose. 

PARCE'MIA  [Rhel.)  from  T^x^ciyAu,  proverbs;  a  proverbial 
manner  of  speaking. 

PA'ROL  [Law)  i.e.  word  of  mouth;  an  epithet  applied  to 
what  is  done  by  word  of  mouth,  in  distinction  from  what 
is  done  in  . writing,  as  a  parol  agreement,  a  parol  leafc,  See. 
— Parol  arrest,  an  order  for  an  arrest  given  by  a  magistrate 
by  word  of  mouth  on  any  particular  occasion,  in  distinction 
JVora  a  written  warrant. —  Parol  Demurrer,  a  privilege  al- 
lowed to  an  infant  that  the  parol  may  demur,  i.  e.  that  the 
pleadings  on  an  action  may  be  stayed  till  he  is  of  full  age. 

PA'ROLE  [Mil.)  from  the  French  parole,  word ;  signifies 
the  promise  or  word  of  honour  given  by  a  prisoner  of  war, 
v/hen  permitted  to  be  at  large,  that  he  will  return  at  a 
time  appointed.  Any  one  who  is  so  at  liberty,  is  said  to 
be  on  his  Parole. 

Pahole  is  also  the  word  given  out  every  day  in  orders  by 
the  commanding  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  friends 
from  enemies. 

TO  PARO'LE  an  officer  [Mil.)  is  to  take  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  will  not  exceed  certain  limits,  and  will  be  forth- 
coming when  called  for. 

PARO'LS  [Law)  the  pleadings,  or  mutual  altercations  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

PAROMQEO'SIS  [Rhet.)  yrafoyjolatrt^,  from  TTx^oi  and  of/jotc<;, 
like ;  when  words  in  different  members  of  a  sentence  are 
alike  in  form,  or  case,  as  ^ufvircl  iTrixovTo,  Tapapp'^ro/T'  Iprs'so-o-iv, 
placati  donis  fnerunt,  pacaiicjue  ore.  Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  3,  c.  9 ; 
Dionijs.  de  Compos,  c.  22;  Rutil.  Liip.  1.2,  c.  12;  Demet. 
de  Bloc.  %  25. 

PAROMO'LOGY  [Rhet.)  TrapcfjoaXoyiu,  a  figure  of  speech, 
by  which  the  orator  concedes  something  to  an  adversary, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  own  argument.  Rutil.  Lup. 
1.1,  c.  19. 

PARONOMA'SIA  (Rhet.)  Trx^owt/.c-Kric. ;  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 

where  words,  having  a  similitude  of  sound  and  form,  are 

opposed  to  each  other,  as  "  fiends  not  friends  were  here." 

Cic.  ad  Heren.  1.  4,  c.  21  ;  Qiiinlil.  1.  9,  c.  3  ;  Alexand.  Trsfl 

<rx,yifx:  Ed.  Aid.  p.  586 ;  Aquila  Rom.  §  27. 
PARONY'CHIA  [Med.)  a  whitlow;  a  preternatural  swelling 

under  the  root  of  the  nail. 
PAnoNYcniA  [Bot.)  the  Dr aba  verna  of  Linnaeus,  commonly 

called  Whitlow-Grass,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing 

such  tumours. 

PARO'PIiE  {Anat.)  from  Trxfae,  near,  and       the  eye;  the 

external  angles  of  the  eye. 
PAROPTE'SIS  [Med.)  from  !r«;«,  and  oTtrxa,  to  roast;  a 

provocation  of  sweat  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the 

body,  as  by  bathing  and  the  like. 
PARORA'SIS  [Med.)  from  Trafx  and  of'cu,  to  see;  an  imbe- 
cility of  sight. 
PARORCHl'DIUM  (Med.)  a  tumour  in  the  groin. 
PARO'TID  Gland  [Ant.)  Ttufarli,  a  conglomerate  and  salival 

gland  situated  under  the  ear.   Ruff".  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part. 

hum.  Corp.  1. 1 ;  Poll.  Onom.  1. 2,  segm.  28. 
PAROTIDjE'A  [Med.)  a  species  of  quinsy,  in  which  the 

parotid  gland  is  much  affected, 
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PARO'TIDES  (Anat.)  the  Parotid  glands. 

PARO'TIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands. 

PA'ROXYSM  (Med.)  Ttu^olvrfx,^ ;  the  access  or  fit  of  an 

ague,  fever,  or  any  other  violent  disease. 
PAI^PU'NCTUM  [ArchcEol.)  a  coat  of  mail,  or  a  doublet 

quilted  for  armour. 
PA'RRA  [Ornith.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  O^i^et  Grallce.  . 

Generic  Character.  Bill  tapering;  nostrils  oval  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bill ;  front  covered  with  lobate  caruncles;  wings 
spinous. 

Species.    These  birds,  called  in  English  Jacana,  inhabit 
South  America. 
PARRAKEE'T  (Ornith.)  or  perroquet,  a  species  of  parrot, 

which  is  easily  taught  to  speak. 
PA'RRELS  (Mar.)  frames  made  of  trucks,  ribs,  and  ropes, 

put  about  the  masts,  and  made  fast  to  the  yard  at  both 

ends. 

PARRHE'SIA  (Rhet.)  sT«ppW«,  a  liberty  or  freedom  of 
speech, 

PA'RRICIDE  (Law)  parricida,  i.e.  qui  parentem  cccdit ;  a 
murderer  of  father  or  mother,  or  an)'  near  kindred. 

PARRICI'DIUM  (Ant.)  a  name  given  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  to  the  Ides  of  March,  which  was  the  anniversary  of 
Caesar's  murder.    Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  88. 

PA'RROT  (Orn.)  the  Psiltacus  of  Linnaeus,  a  well-known 
noisy,  gregarious,  imitative  sort  of  bird,  which  is  easily 
tamed,  and  taught  to  utter  some  words.  It  lives  on  nuts 
and  seeds,  breeds  in  hollow  trees  without  forming  a  nest, 
and  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs. 

PA'RRYING  (Fenc.)  the  action  of  warding  the  blow  or  push 
aimed  at  a  person  by  his  adversary. 

TO  PARSE  (Gram.)  i.  e.  in  partes  dividere,  to  expound  the 
construction  of  a  sentence,  and  each  word  therein,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

PA'RSLEY  (Dot.)  Common  Parsley,  the  Apium  petroselinum 
of  Linnaeus,  is  a  biennial  garden  herb,  which  is  generally 
cultivated  for  culinary  use.  —  Macedonian  Parsley,  the 
Bubon  macedoniciim. — Mountain  Parsley,  the  Athamanta 
libanotis. — Piert  Parsley,  the  Aphanes  arvensis. —  Stone 
Parsley,  the  Athamanta  libanotis. — Wild  Parsley,  the  Car- 
d/ospennnm  corindum. 

PARSNEP  (Bot.)  a  garden  vegetable,  the  Pastinacea  of 
Linnaeus. — Cow  Parsnep,  the  Heracleum,a  perennial. 

PA'RSON  (Lniv)  person,  i.  e.  by  distinction,  the  person  who 
holds  the  office  of  rector  or  vicar  in  a  parish. — Parson  im- 
parsonnee,  one  who  is  put  in  possession  of  a  parish  church 
appropriate  or  presentative. — Parson  mortal,  the  rector  of 
the  church,  formerly  so  called  because  he  was  rector  for 
life.— Parso«  immortal,  a  collegiate  or  conventual  body  so 
called,  to  whom  the  church  was  appropriated  for  ever. 
Flet.  1.  9,  c.  18;  Seld.  on  Tithes,  c.  11. 

PA'RSONAGE  (Law)  a  spiritual  living  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  minister  of  a  church  ;  also  the  mansion 
or  dwelling-house  of  a  parson. 

PARSO'NSIA  (Bot.)  the  Lythrum  parsonsia  of  Linnaeus.^ 

PART  (Gram.)  vide  Parts. ' 

Part  (Math.)  any  quantity  which  is  contained  in  a  whdle.' — 
Aliquant  part  is  that  which  will  not  exactly  measure  or  di- 
vide the  whole  without  some  remainder,  as  4,  which  is  the 
aliquant  part  of  10. — Aliquot  part  is  that  which  measures 
or  divides  the  whole  without  a  remainder,  as  4,  the  aliquot 
part  of  12. 

Part  (Log.)  that  part  which,  though  it  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  whole,  is  not  necessary  to  its  existence. — ? 
Essential  or  constituent  part,  that  which  enters  essentially 
into  the  constitution  of  the  whole. 

Part  (Anat.)  that  of  which  the  whole  body  is  composed, 
which  partakes  with  it  of  common  life  and  sense. 

Part  (Mus.)  a  piece  of  the  score  or  partition  written  by  it- 
self for  the  conveniency  of  the  musician. 
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TO  Part  Anchor  {Mar,)  to  be  driven  from  the  anchors, 
which  is  said  of  a  ship  that  has  broken  her  cable  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  &c. 

PA'RTAGE  {Laiv)  the  same  as  Partition. 

Partage  {Hydraul.)  French  for  the  highest  point  to  which 
water  can  rise,  and  from  which  it  may  be  made  to  run  one 
way  or  the  other. 

PARTE'RRE  {Hort.)  a  garden  parted  off  with  flower-beds, 
&c. 

PA'RTES  Jinis  nil  hahuerunt  {Laiv)  an  exception  against  a 
fine  levied. 

PARTHENIA'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Parthenium  integri/olium 

of  Linnaeus. 
PARTHE'NION  {Bot.)  vide  Parthenium. 
PARTHE'NIUM  (But.)  Tra^Sivtov,  a  plant  so  called  from  ^«p- 

Sifoi,  a  virgin,  because  it  is  efficacious  in  the  diseases  of 

women.    Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  155;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  30 ;  Plut.  in 

Peric, 

Parthenium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants. 

Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  5  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
Stam.  fdaments  five  ;  anthers  as  many, — Pisx.  germ  in- 
ferior ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none ;  seeds  so- 
litary. 

Species.    The  species  are  the — Parthenium  hysterophorus, 
sen  Absinthium,  Cut-leaved  Parthenium,  or  Bastard  Fe- 
verfew, an  annual ;  and  the — Parthenium  integrifolium, 
Ptarmica,  seu  Partheniastriim,  Entire-leaved  Parthe- 
nium, a  perennial.    Raii  Hist. 
PARTIA'LIS  (Bot.)  partial;  an  epithet  for  some  parts  of 
plants,  which  are  subdivisions  of  something  similar  and 
larger,  as  umbella  partialis,  otherwise  called  umhellula,  a 
small  umbel  proceeding  from  the  general  or  universal 
umbel ;  involucrum  partiale,  an  involucre  at  the  foot  of  a 
larger;  peduncidus  j)artialis,  a  subdivision  of  a  common 
peduncle. 

PA'RTICEPS  criminis  {Laiv)  an  accomplice,  or  one  who  has 

a  share  in  the  guilt. 
PARTICI'PIAL  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  a 

participle,  as  the  participial  form  of  a  verb. 
PARTICI'PLE  {Gram.)  participium,  from  pars,  apart,  and 

capio,  to  take ;  one  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  so  named 

from  its  partaking  both  of  the  noun  and  of  the  verb. 
PA'RTICLE  (Phil.)  the  minutest  part  of  any  material  body 

which  enters  into  its  composition. 
Particle  (Gram.)  a  small  undeclined  word. 
PA'RTIES  {Latv)  thosewho  are  interested  in  any  proceeding, 

as  the  parties  named  in  a  deed,  &c. 
PA'RTILE  aspect  {Astron.)  the  most  exact  and  full  aspect 

that  can  be  so  called,  because  it  consists  of  a  precise 

number  of  parts  or  degrees. 
PA'RTING  (Chem.)  a  method,  practised  by  the  refiners,  of 

separating  gold  and  silver,  which  is  done  by  aqua  fortis. 
PA'RTISAN  (Mil.)  in  French patiisajze,  in  ItaVian  partisana, 

a  commander  of  a  party.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  halbert. 
PARTI'TION  {Laiv)  a  dividing  of  lands  among  coheirs  and 

partners. 

Partition  {Archit.)  whatever  divides  a  room  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

Partition  lines  {Her.)  those  lines  by  which  the  shield  is 
cut  or  divided  perpendicularly,  diagonally,  &c.  as  the  party- 
per-pale,  party-per-bend,  party-per-fesse,  partij-per-chevron, 
party-per-cross,party-per-salttre.  [vide  Heraldry  and  Party] 

Partition  (5o^.)  dissepimentum ;  a  wall  separating  a  peri- 
carp internally  into  cells. 

PARTI'TIONE  facienda  {LaV})  a  writ  which  lies  for  those 
-who  hold  lands  and  tenements  jointly,  and  would  sever  to 
every  one  his  part.    Old.  Nat.  Brev.  142;  F.  N.  B.  61. 

PARTI'TUS  {Bot.)  parted  or  divided;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf; 
Jblium partitum,  a  leaf  divided  almost  down  to  the  base;  it 


is  also  called  bipartitum,  tripartitum,  &c.  according  to  the 

number  of  divisions. 
PA'RTNERS  (Com.)  two  or  more  persons  who  agree  to 

come  into  bargain  in  certain  proportions. 
Partners  (Mar.)  pieces  of  oak  timber  doubled  together,  and 

bolted  to  the  upper  and  lower  deck  beams,  to  receive  the 

heel  of  the  bowsprit. 
PART  O'VVNERS  (Com.)  partners  possessed  of  certain 

shares  in  a  ship. 
PA'RTRIDGE  (Orn)  a  well-known  bird,  which  is  reckoned 

among  the  most  valuable  of  game.  It  is  classed  by  Lin- 
naeus under  the  genus  Tetrao,  with  the  grous  and  the  quail. 

This  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  affection  which  it  bears  to 

its  young. 

PARTRIDGES  (Giinn.)  large  bombards  which  were  formerly 
used. 

PARTS  of  speech  (Gram.)  the  different  divisions  under  which 
words  have  been  classed,  according  to  their  connexion 
with  or  dependence  on  each  other.  They  are  generally 
reckoned  nine  in  number,  namely,  Article,  Noun,  Pro- 
noun, Verb,  Participle,  Adverb,  Conjunction,  Preposition, 
and  Interjection,    [vide  Grammar} 

PARTURI'TION  {Med.)  the  act  of  bringing  forth  into  the 
■  world. 

PA'RTUS  CiESA'REUS  (Med.)  the  Ca;sarean  operation. 
[|vide  Ccesarean'\ 

PA^RTY  (Mil.)  a  small  detachment  or  number  of  men  sent 
upon  any  particular  duty,  as  a  recruiting  party,  watering 
party,  ^ring  party,  working  party,  &c. 

Party  (Her.)  signifies  parted  or  divided,  in  application  to 
all  divisions  of  the  field  or  of  charges,  as — Party  per  pale,  a 
field  divided  by  a  perpendicular  line,  as  in  fig.  1. — Party 
per  bend  is  a  field  divided  by  a  diagonal  line  or  lines  from  the 
dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base,  as  in  fig.  2. — Party  per 
bend  sinister  runs  from  the  sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base. 
— Party  per  Jesse,  a  field  equally  divided  by  a  horizontal 
line,  as  in  fig.  3. — Party  per  chevron,  a  field  divided  by 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2..  Fig.  3. 


such  a  line  as  helps  to  make  a  chevron,  as  in  fig.  4'. — Party 
per  cross,  or  quarterly,  a  field  divided  by  four  quarters 
crossing  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  as  in  fig.  5. 
— Party  per  saltir-e,  a  field  divided  by  two  diagonal  lines, 
dexter  and  sinister,  crossing  each  other,  as  in  fig,  6. 

Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


^s..^ 

The  crooked  lines  of  partition  are,  engrailed,  inveclced, 
rvavy,  nebule,  imbattled,  ragidy,  dancette,  indented,  and 
dovetail,    [vide  Engrailed,  Invecked,  &c.  and  Heraldry} 
PARTY-JU'RY  (Law)  a  jury  consisting  of  half  foreigners 

and  half  English. 
PA  R  TY- WA'LLS  (Archit.)  partitions  of  brick  made  between 

buildings  separately  occupied,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire. 

— Party  arches,  arches  built  between  separate  tenements. 
PA'R VIS  (Archceol. )  a  porch  of  a  church  or  chapel. 
PARVI'SO  (Cus.)  or  in  parviso,  a  name  for  the  responsions 

or  minor  exercises  which  students,  who  are  candidates  for 

degrees  at  Oxford,  are  obliged  to  pass  through.  They  are 
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so  called  probably  from  parvisiiSy  a  modern  Latin  term  for 
a  porch. 

PA'RVO  noctmento  (Lau)  a  writ  of  nuisance. 

PA'RVUM  ET  CRASSUM  (Anat.)  the  fourth  pair  of  mus- 
cles of  the  head,  so  called  because  though  they  are  but 
little  they  are  thick. 

PA'RU  [Bot.)  the  Cestnim  of  Linnaeus. 

PARU'LIDES  [Med.)  7rxpisM7s<;,  from  Tretp'a,  near,  and  iAev, 
the  gums  ;  a  gumboil,  or  painful  tumour  of  the  gums. 

PA'SCAGE  {Laiv)  grazing  or  feeding  of  cattle. 

PA'SCHA  (Theol.)  from  the  Hebrew  nos,  to  pass,  in  the 
Chaldee  nc^^dsj,  in  the  Greek  7iA<r;i^oi,  the  passover,  a  feast 
of  the  Jews ;  it  is  also  called  in  the  Christian  Church  the 
festival  of  Easter. — Pascha  clausim,  the  eighth  day  after 
Easter,  or  Low-Sunday. 

PA'SCHAL  rents  [Ecc.)  rents  or  annual  duties  paid  by  the 
inferior  clergy  to  the  bishop  at  their  Easter  visitations. 

PA'S  HA  {Polit.)  vide  Bashaxw. 

PA'SMA  {Med.)  vide  Catapasma. 

PA'SPALIJM  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  one-flowered. — Cor.  two-valved. 
— Stam.  filaments  three  ;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germ 
roundish;  stTjles  two;  stigmas  hairy. — Per.  none;  seed 
single. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Pas- 
paliim  scrohiculatum,  Dimpled  Paspalum.  —  Paspalum 
repe/zs^ Creeping  Paspalum. — Paspalum  hirsutum,  Shaggy 
Paspalum. — Paspalum  fili forme,  Filiform  Paspalum,  &c. 

PASQUE-FLOWER  {Bot.)  the  Anemone  of  Linnaeus. 

PASQUINA'DE  {Lit.)  a  short  and  satirical  libel,  so  called 
because  such  an  one  was  fastened  to  the  statue  of  Pasquin, 
at  Rome,  or  from  Pasquin  himself,  a  sneering  satirical 
cobler,  who  gave  name  to  this  sort  of  writing. 

PASS  {Mech.)  a  frame  of  boards,  in  tin-works,  set  sloping,  by 
which  the  ore  slides  down  into  the  coffer  of  a  stamping  mill. 

Pass  {Mil.)  a  strait  and  narrow  passage,  which  renders  the 
entrance  into  a  country  very  difficult. — Pass  of  arms,  in 
ancient  chivalry,  a  bridge,  or  any  other  passage,  which 
a  knight  undertook  to  defend,  and  which  was  not  to  be 
passed  without  lighting  him  who  kept  it.  —  Pass-billet, 
a  paper,  signed  by  a  proper  authority,  which  permits  the 
bearer  to  pass. — Pass-parole,  a  command  or  word  given 
out  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  passes  from  mouth  to 
mouth  till  it  has  reached  the  extremity. — Pass-word,  a  se- 
cret parole  or  countersign,  which  enables  any  person  to  go 
through  military  stations. 

Pass  {Fenc.)  a  push  or  thrust  at  the  adversary. 

PA'SS-PORT  {Polit.)  a  letter  of  licence  given  by  a  prince, 
granting  safe  conduct  to  go  out  of,  or  enter,  his  territories 
without  molestation. 

PASSACA'GLIO  {Miis.)  in  French  passcacaille,  a  kind  of 
chacone. 

PASSA'DE  {Man.)  a  horse's  walking  or  trotting  in  such  a 

manner  that  he  raises  the  outward  hind  leg  and  the  inward 

fore  leg  together. 
PA'S  SAGE  (Late)  hire  paid  for  being  transported  over  the 

sea  or  a  river.    Stat.  4  Ed.  3,  c.  7. 
Passage  (Her.)  the  reception  of  a  knight  of  Malta  into  the 

order. 

Passage  {Man.)  the  course  or  manage  of  a  horse  forward 
and  backwai-d  upon  the  same  plot  of  ground. 

Passage  {Miis.)  in  Italian  passagio,  a  succession  of  sounds 
forming  a  member  or  phrase  in  a  composition. 

Passage  {Mil.)  the  passing  of  troops  over  bridges,  moun- 
tains, &c. 

Passage  of  the  traverse  {Fort.)  an  opening  cut  In  the  parapet 
of  the  covert  way,  close  to  the  traverses,  that  there  may 
be  a  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  covert  way. 

Passage  (Geog.)  a  term  applied  to  the  course  which  navi- 


gators have  striven  to  take  by  the  North  Pole  In  their  pas- 
sage to  India.  This  has  been  attempted  three  several  ways, 
namely,  by  coasting  along  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  called  the  North-East  passage  ;  another  by  sail- 
ing round  the  northern  part  of  the  American  continent, 
called  the  North-West  passage;  and  the  third  by  sailing 
directly  over  the  pole  itself.  Every  attempt  has  hitherto 
failed  of  success. 

PASSA'GIO  {Lavo)  a  writ  impowering  the  keepers  of  the 
ports  to  permit  a  man  to  pass  over  who  has  the  king's  li- 
cence.   Reg.  Orig.  193. 

PASSA'GIUIVI  {ArchcEol.)  a  voyage  or  expedition  made  by 
the  kings  of  England  to  the  Holy  Land. 

PASSALORHYNCHI'TES  {Ecc.)  an  heretical  sect  branch- 
ing from  the  Montanists  in  the  second  century,  who  made 
profession  of  perpetual  silence.  S.  August,  c.  63;  Philast. 
de  Hcer.  c.  77 ;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann. 

PASSAME'ZZO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  a  slow  dance,  little  dif- 
fering from  the  action  of  walking. 

PASSA'NT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  beast  in  a 
walking  position ;  and  when  walking  with  his 
head  affronte,  or  looking  full-faced,  it  is  termed 
passant  gardant,  as  in  the  annexed  figure; 
"  He  bcareth  azure  a  lion  passant  gardant,  or, 
by  the  name  of  Bromfield." 

PASSARA'DO  {Mar.)  a  rope  whereby  all  the  blocks  of  the 
main  and  foresails  are  haled  down  aft. 

PASSA'TOR  {Archceol.)  one  who  has  the  interest  or  com- 
mand of  a  river. 

PA'SSENGER  {Com.)  one  who  travels  by  any  public  con- 
veyance, either  by  land  or  by  water. 

PASSEPIE'D  {Mils.)  an  air  very  similar  to  a  minuet. 

PASSE  VOLA'NT  (Mf/.)  from  passer,  to  pass,  anA  volant, 
flying;  a  name  given  to  any  man,  not  really  in  the  service, 
who  stands  to  be  mustered  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  supposed  number  of  effectives  in  a  regiment. 

Passe  volant  is  also  the  name  of  those  pieces  of  ordnance 
which  are  made  to  resemble  real  artillery. 

PA'SSERES  {Orn.)  the  sixth  order  of  birds,  comprehend- 
ing such  as  have  the  bill  conic  and  pointed ;  nostrils  oval, 
pervious,  and  naked.  It  contains  the  following  genera : 
Columba,  the  Pigeon;  Sturnus,  the  Starling ;  Alauda,  the 
Lark;  Turdus,  the  Thrush,  &c.  [vide  Ornithology  and 
Animal  Kingdom'] 

PASSERI'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none — Qok.  petal  one. — Stam. 
filaments  eight ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ  ovate  ;  style 
filiform  ;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  ovate;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Passerina  Mr- 
suta,\Sanamunda,  seu  Sesamoides,  Shaggy  Sparrow  Wort. 
— Passerina  ciliata,  seu  Erica,  Ciliated  Sparrow  Wort. 
— Passerina  gnidia,  seu  Bartsia,  &c. 
Passerina  is  also  the  Gnidia  simplex  of  Linnaeus. 
PASSIFLO'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynan- 
dria.  Order  5  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  blunt. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  styles  three;  stigmas  capitate. — Per. 
berry  fleshy ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the— Passifiora 
pallida,  seu  Muruguca,  Pale  Passion  Flower.— Passj^om 
laurifolia.  Clematis,  seu  Marquias,  Laurel-leaved  Pas- 
sion flower,  or  Water  Lemon. — Passifiora  nonnalis,  Gra- 
nadilla,  seu  Coanenpilli,  Passifiora  fcetida,  seu  Tlos 
passionis.  Stinking  Passion  Flower,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rati 
Hist.;  Toum.  Inst. 
PA'SSION  {Med.)  any  pain  or  disorder  in  the  body,  as  the 

Iliac  Passion,  &c. 
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Passion  Cross  (Her.)  a  cross  so  called  because 
it  is  supposed  to  resemble  that  on  which  our 
Saviour  suffered,  not  crossed  in  the  middle, 
but  somewhat  below  the  top,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

PA'SSION-WEEK  (Ecc.)  the  week  immediately 
preceding  Easter. 

PA'SSIVE  Verb  (Gram.)  any  verb  which  expresses  a  suffer- 
ing, as  he  is  loved. — Passive  Voice,  that  form  of  a  verb 
which  betokeneth  suffering,  or  being  acted  upon  ;  as  doceor, 
I  am  taught. 

Passive  Obedience  {Polii.)  an  unconditional  obedience  to 
the  sovereign  power  of  a  state.  As  nonresisiance  is  an 
inseparable  concomitant,  the  two  points  are  associated 
under  one  doctrine  called  the  Doctrine  of  "  Passive  Obe- 
dience and  Nonresistance,"  a  doctrine  most  offensive  to 
the  sticklers  for  liberty. 

Passive  Principles  {Chem.)  are  water  and  earth,  which  are 
so  called  because  their  parts  are  either  at  rest,  or,  at  least, 
not  so  swiftly  moved  as  those  of  spirits,  oil,  and  salt. 

PA'SSOVER  (Theol.)  a  festival  among  the  Jews  in  comme- 
moration of  the  angels  passing  by,  and  sparing  the  houses 
of  the  Jews,  when  the  first  born  of  the  Egyptians  were 
slain,    [vide  Paschal 

PA'SSPORT  (Polit.)  vide  Pass. 

PASSA'LJi  majores  [Bot.)  raisins. 

PASSULA'TUM  (Med.)  a  name  for  medicines  in  which 

raisins  are  the  principal  ingredient. 
PA'SSUM  {Med.)  raisin  wine. 

PA'SSUS  ( Ant.)  a  measure  of  length  among  the  Romans, 

containing  about  four  feet  ten  inches,  or  the  thousandth 

of  a  Roman  mile.    The  word  properly  signifies  the  space 

betwixt  the  feet  of  a  man  walking  at  an  ordinary  rate. 
PA'STA  regia  (Med.)  a  lozenge,  or  small  cake  sprinkled 

over  with  some  dry  powdered  substance. 
PA'STE-BOARD  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  thick  paper  formed  of 

several  sheets  pasted  one  upon  the  other,  which  is  used  by 

book-binders  for  the  covers  of  books,  &c. 
PA'STERN  (Vet.)  the  hollow  of  a  beast's  heel,  or  that 

part  of  a  horse's  foot  under  the  fetlock  to  the  heel ;  also  a 

shackle  for  a  horse. 
PA'STIL  (Med.)  a  little  lump  of  paste,  or  a  ball  made  to 

take  like  a  lozenge. 
Pastil  (Paint.)  or  pastel,  a  pigment  made  of  different  colours 

ground  up  with  gum-water  in  order  to  make  crayons. 
PaSTINA'CEA  (Bot.)  a  plant  so  called,  probably  from 

pastu,  because  it  is  good  for  food ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  named 

^K<pvX'i')c',.    Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  59  ;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  5  ;  Cel.  1.  9, 

c.  42. 

Pastinacea,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants^ 

Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  universal. —  Cor.  universal. — 
St  AM.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  roundish.  —  Pist.  germ 
inferior  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
two. 

Species,    The  species  are  the  Pastinacea  lucida,  Shining- 
leaved  Parsnip ;  and  the  Pastinacea  sativa,  Garden- 
Carrot,  which  are  biennials.    But  the  Pastinacea  opo- 
ponnx,  Rough-Parsnip,  is  a  perennial. 
PASTINA'TIO  (Hort.)  the  opening,  loosening,  and  pre- 
paring the  earth  for  planting. 
PASTINA'TUM  (Agric.)  earth  newly  dug  and  rendered  fit 

for  planting. 
PASTI'TIUM  (Archceol.)  pasture  ground. 
PASTO'PHORI  (Ant.)  priests  among  the  ancients,  whose 
office  it  was  to  carry  the  images  along  with  the  shrines  of 
the  gods  at  solemn  festivals. 
PA'STORAL  (Poet.)  a  poem  relating  to  the  affairs  of  shep- 
herds. 

PASTORA'LE  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet,  an  air  composed 


in  a  sweet,  easy,  and  gentle  manner,  in  imitation  of  the 

airs  which  shepherds  are  supposed  to  play. 
PA'STURE  (Husband.)  land  reserved  for  the  feeding  of 

cattle;  also  fodder  or  food  for  cattle. 
PA'STUS  (Latv)  the  procuration  or  provision  which  tenants 

were  bound  to  make  for  their  lords  at  certain  times,  or  as 

often  as  they  made  a  progress  to  their  lands. 
PA'SUAGE  (Lato)  or  pasnage,  money  taken  for  mast,  or 

the  feeding  of  hogs. 
PA'TACA  (Com.)  a  coin  of  Brazil  worth  about  35.  sterling, 

or  something  less. — Pataca  Chica  and  Pataca  Gourda, 

two  moneys  of  account  in  Algiers ;  the  former  of  which  is 

worth  about  l^.  sterling,  and  the  latter  Sx. 
PA'TACON  (Com.)  or  Patagon,  a  coin  in  Switzerland  and 

Germany,  equal  to  about  ^s.  sterling. 
PATART  (Com.)  or  partart,  a  Dutch  stiver,  five  of  which 

are  equal  to  sixpence. 
PATE  (Fort.)  a  platform  of  an  oval  figure,  encompassed 

with  a  parapet. 
PATE'E  (Her.)  vide  Paitee. 

PATE'LLA  (Anat.)  the  whirlbone  of  the  knee,  or  the  knee- 
pan  ;  a  small  flat  bone  resembling  the  figure  of  a  heart 
with  its  point  downwards,  which  is  placed  at  the  forepart 
of  the  joint  of  the  knee. 

Patella  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Character.    Animal  a  Limax ;  shell  univalve,  sub- 
conic,  shaped  like  a  bason,  and  without  a  spire. 

Species.    Animals  of  this  tribe,  called  in  English  the 
Limpet,  abound  in  all  seas. 
Patella  {Ent.)  a  name  given  by  entomologists  to  a  little 

husk  or  shell  found  on  the  bark  of  the  cherry,  plum  or  rose, 

and  other  trees,  containing  an  animal  from  which  colour 

is  prepared. 

PATE'NS  (Bot.)  spreading,  an  epithet  for  a  \eai ;  Jblium 
patens,  a  leaf  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  stem  or 
branch  on  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
Stipule,  Petiole,  and  Rami,  or  Branches,  in  the  same 
sense. 

PATENTE'E  (Laiv)  the  person  to  whom  the  King  has 

granted  his  letters  patent. 
PA'TENTS  (Law)  or  Letters  patent,  so  called  from  their 

being  open ;  the  King's  writings  sealed  with  the  Great 

Seal.    Crompt.  Jiirisd.  126. 
PATER  Patratiis  (Ant.)  the  chief  of  the  college  of  heralds, 

called  Feciales.    Liv.  I.  1,  c.  24; ;  Plut.  Qiicest.  Rom.  61  ; 

Serv.  in  JEn.  1.  9,  v.  53. 
PATER-NO'STER-CROSS  (Her)  a  cross  re- 
presented on  the  escutcheon  as  if  made  with 

beads,  as  on  the  annexed  figure. 
PA'TERA  (Ant)  the  goblet  or  bowl  which  was 

used  in  libations ; 

Virg.  Mn.  1.  7,  v.  133. 

— —  mmc  puteras  libate  Jovi. 

and  also  at  all  feasts.    Varr,  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4^,  c.  26  ;  Ma- 

crob.  Sat.  1.  5,  c.  21. 
PATE'RNAL  (Her)  an  epithet  for  those  arms  which  are 

original  in  a  family. 
PATE'TiE  Uvis  (Bot)  grapes  that  are  suffered  to  hang  on 

the  vine  till  they  are  much  withered. 
PATH  of  the  Vertex  (Aitron.)  a  circle  described  by  any 

point  of  the  vertex  of  the  earth  turning  round  its  axis. 
PATHE'MA  (Med)  Tra^y^r/^u,  an  epithet  for  all  preternatural 

conturbations  wherewith  the  body  is  affected. 
PATHE'TIC  Nerves  (Anat)  the  fourth  pair  which  arise 

from  the  top  of  the  Medulla  oblongata. 
PATHE'TIC  (Rhet)  ira^^nKs?,  an  epithet  for  those  arguments 

which  are  drawn   from   the  affections.     Aristot.  Rhet. 

1.  3,  c.  7. 
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PATHO'GNOMONY  {Med.)  from  ^^ki  and  vv^^/Aa^x^? ;  a 
proper  and  inseparable  sign  of  a  particular  disease. 

PATHO'LOGY  {Med.)  TrxSoMyM,  that  part  of  medicine 
wliich  treats  of  the  preternatural  affections  of  the  human 
body,  inquiring  into  the  causes,  nature,  and  difference  of 
diseases. 

PATHOPCE'IA  {Rhet.)  ttuSo^touu,  a  figure  of  spec-ch  by 
which  the  mind  is  moved  to  any  passion,  as  anger,  pity, 
&c.    Jul.  Ruff.  36. 

PA'TIENT  {Phil.)  a  term  applied  to  any  object  that  suffers, 
as  opposed  to  the  agent,  or  that  which  acts. 

Patient  {Med.)  one  who  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon. 

Patient  {LaXKi)  vide  Agent  and  Patient. 

PATIE'NTIA  {Bot.)  the  Rumex  patientia  of  Linnaeus. 

PATIE'NTIiE  Muscidus  {Anat.)  i.  e.  the  muscle  of  pati- 
ence ;  an  epithet  for  the  Levator  Scapulce,  so  called  from 
its  great  service  in  labour. 

PA'TINA  {Ecc.)  or  Patine,  a  sort  of  plate,  or  saucer,  with 
which  the  chalice  is  covered  at  mass. 

PA'TOMAT  {Mar.)  an  Indian  name  for  a  two-masted  vessel. 

PATONCE'  {Her.)  a  sort  of  cross  flory,  which  differs  from 
the  proper  flory,  in  as  much  as  the  latter  has  its  ends  cir- 
cumflex, as  inj^o".  1  ;  and  the  former  has  its  ends  extended 


as  'in  Jig'  2 :  a  cross  patonce  between  four  crosses  pattee. 

PA'TOR  Narium  {Anat.)  the  sinus  or  cavity  of  the  nose. 

PA'TRIARCH  {Ecc.)  n ar^w.^xnc,  signifies  literally  the  first 
father  and  ruler  of  a  family  or  nation,  in  which  sense  it  is 
applied  to  a  Bishop  in  the  Church,  superior  to  an  arch- 
bishop ;  of  which,  in  ancient  times,  there  were  five, 
namely,  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem, 
and  Antioch.  The  Greek  Church  still  retains  the  title  and 
dignity. 

PATRIARCHAL  Cross  {Her.)  a  cross  so  called 
because  it  was  appropriated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  patriarch,  as  the  triple  crown  was  to  that  of 
the  pope.  The  shaft  of  this  cross  is  twice 
crossed,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  lower 
arm  being  longer  than  the  upper  one. 

PATRICII  {Ant.)  Patricians,  a  name  given  to 

the  nobility,  because  they  were  descended  from  patres, 
or  senators,  chosen  by  Romulus  ;  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  plebeians,  and  formed  one  of  the  principal  classes 
into  which  the  Roman  people  was  divided.  Cic.  pro  Dom. 
Dionys.  1.  2;  Liv.  1.  10,  c.  8  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  11,  c.  25  ; 
Aul.  Gell.  1.  10,  c.  20  ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Rom,  1.  1,  c.  7; 
Panvin.  de  Norn.  Rom.  apud  Grccv.  Tlies.  Antiq.  Ro7n. 
tom.  ii.  &c. 

PA'TRIA  {Luk)  country,  i.  e.  the  men  of  a  neighbourhood ; 
thus,  when  it  is  said  inquiratur  jjer  patriam,  a  jury  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  meant. 

PA'TRICK  St.,  Order  of  {Her.)  an  Irish  order  instituted 
Jby  George  III.  in  1783,  which  is  the  only  one  belonging 
to  Ireland,  but  it  is  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe, 
[vide  Heraldry] 

PA'TRIMONY  (Lam)  an  hereditary  estate,  or  a  right  de- 
scended from  ancestors. 

PATRO'L  {Mil.)  any  party,  or  round  of  soldiers,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six,  with  a  serjeant  to  command  them. 

Patrol  {Polit.)  the  night-watch  who  go  their  rounds  at 
stated  hours  to  see  that  the  watchmen  are  on  duty,  and  to 
prevent  any  disorder. 


PA'TRON  {Ant.)  vide  Patronus. 

Patron  (Law)  he  who  has  the  disposition  of  a  benefice.— 
Patron  -paramount,  the  King  who  is  patron  to  all  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices  in  England. 

Patron  {Com.)  French  for  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel ; 
also  a  name  among  the  Moors  for  one  who  bought  a 
Christian  slave. 

PA;TR0NAGE  (Z,«ti-)  the  right  attached  to  the  persori, 
either  as  founder,  or  heir  of  the  founder;  or  as  possessor 
of  the  fee  to  which  the  patronage  is  annexed.  —  Lay 
patronage  is  that  which  is  attached  to  the  person  in  any 
case. — Ecclesiastical  patronage  is  that  which  a  person  is 
entitled  to  by  virtue  of  some  benefice  which  he  holds. 

Patronage,  Arms  of  {Her.)  those  arms  which  governors  of 
provinces,  lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  add  to 
their  family  arms  to  betoken  their  rights  and  jurisdiction. 

PATRO'NUS  {Ant.)  a  Patron,  an  appellation  given  among 
the  Romans  to  any  person  in  power,  who  had  a  certain 
number  of  dependants  under  his  protection,  named  Clients. 
The  duty  of  the  patron  was  to  give  advice  to  his  client  in 
all  difficult  cases,  and  to  be  his  advocate  in  cases  of  law- 
suits, &c. ;  for  which  he  received  from  the  client,  not  only 
particular  marks,  of  personal  respect,  but  also  some  acts  of 
service;  as  attending  upon  him  on  public  occafions,  &c. 
Cic.  Orat,  pro  Scaur,  ct  Ascon.  in  Cic.  ;  Dionys.  1.  2  ;  Liv. 
1.  6,  c.  18  ;  Tacit.  Ornt.  c.  38  ;  Plin.  Epist.  1.  3,  c.  4  ;  AuL 
Gell.  1.  5,  c.  13;  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  17  ;  Manut.  de  Leg. 
c.  1.5;  Sigon.  de  Jud.  1.  2,  c.  1,  &c. 

PATRONYMIC  (G  ram.)  from  Trurv,^,  a  father,  and  i'vvyjci,  a 
name ;  a  name  which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  father  or 
ancestor;  as  Pelides,  the  grandson  of  Pelcus,  for  Achilles,  &c. 

PA'TTE  {Min.)  a  French  term  used  in  mining  for  certain 
end  boards  belonging  to  the  frame  work  which  is  some- 
times necessary  to  be  made  to  keep  the  earth  in  its  place. 

PATTEE'  {Her.)  a  cross  which,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  is  small  in  the  middle,  and  widens 
at  the  ends. 

PAVA'CHE  {Mil.)  a  French  term  for  the 
coverings  which  were  formerly  used  to  defend 
the  sides  of  vessels  like  the  netting  in  our  mo- 
dern ships  of  war. 

PAVA'IS  {Mil.)  French  for  a  large  shield,  or  rather  a  port- 
able mantlet,  which  served  to  cover  a  person  from  head  to 
foot,  and  was  formerly  used  by  soldiers. 

PAVA'N  {Mus.)  a  grave  majestic  kind  of  dance  formerly  in 
use  among  the  Spaniards. 

PAVECHEU'R  {Mil.)  or  pavesier,  French  for  a  sort  of 
old  soldiery,  so  called  from  the  men  who  composed  it. 

PA'VEMENT  {Mason.)  a  lay  of  stone,  or  other  such  mate- 
rials as  serve  to  cover  and  strengthen  the  ground  which  is 
much  trodden  on. — Pavement  of  terrace,  that  which  serves 
for  a  covering  in  the  manner  of  a  platform,  whether  it  be  over 
a  vault,  or  a  wooden  floor. — Diamond  pavement,  those  pave- 
ments of  which  the  stones,  flags,  or  bricks  are  laid  with 
their  diagonals  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of 
the  apartment. 

PAVES A'DE  {Mil.)  pavoisade,  or  pavisade,  French  for  a 
sail  cloth  hung  round  a  galley  during  action  to  cover  the 
slaves  that  row  on  the  benches. 

PAVI'LION  {Archit.)  the  main  part  of  a  building. 

Pavilion  {Mar.)  the  flag  of  a  general  officer  in  a  fleet. 

PAVI'LLION  {Mil.)  a  larger  kind  of  tent  erected  for  the 
general  or  superior  officers, 

PA'VIORS,  Company  of  {Her.)  an  ancient 
company  whose  arms  were,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  argent,  a  chevron  between  three  gads 
of  steel. 

PAULI'NA  {Med.)  a  warm  opiate. 
PAULLINIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8 
Octandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 
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Generic  Characler.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  four. — Stam.  Jilaments  eight ;  anthers  small. — 
PisT.  germ  blunt;  styles  three;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
capsules  large  ;  seed  obovate. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  PaulUnia  asiatica, 
Scopolia,  Crauzia,  Kaka,  seu  Frutex,  Asiatic  PauUinia. 
— PauUinia  curiiru,  seu  Ciiruru. — PanUiiiia  mexicayia, 
Seriana,  Quatihmeati,  Mexican  PauUinia,  &c. 
PAUL'S-BETONY  (Bot.)  the  Veronica  serpilifolia  of  Lin- 

nseus. 

PA'VO  (Orn.)  the  Peacock,  a  genus  of  Birds  of  the  Order 
Gallince,  having  the  bill  convex ;  head  covered  with  revo- 
lute  feathers ;  nostrils  large ;  feathers  of  rump  expansile 
and  covered  with  ocellate  spots. 

Pavo  (Aitron.)  the  Peacock,  a  new  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  containing  fourteen  stars. 

PAVO'NIA  (Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  prccmorsus  of  Linna3us. 

PA'VOR  (Med.)  from  paveo.  to  fear  ;  the  itch. 

PAUPERIS  Forma  (Laiv)  is  a  mode  of  suing  allowed  to 
such  as  plead  their  inability  to  obtain  legal  assistance,  to 
whom  the  judge  assigns  an  attorney  to  maintain  their  cause. 

PAUSE  (Miis.)  a  character  of  time  in  music,  marked 

thus        )  denoting  that  the  note,  over  which  it  is  placed, 

is  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  length  greater  than  its  own,  or  em- 
bellished with  appoggiatures,  shakes,  or  other  graces. 

PAU'SUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  Coleopterous 
Order,  having  the  antennce  two-jointed  ;  head  pointing  for- 
wards ;  thorax  narrow,  scutellate  ;  shells  flexile  ;  forefeet 
placed  at  the  forepart  of  the  breast. 

PAWL  [Com.)  a  small  piece  of  money  in  Guinea  equal  to 
an  asper  in  Turkey,  or  three  firthings  English. 

Pawl  (Mar.)  a  small  piece  of  iron  bolted  to  one  end  of  the 
beams  of  the  deck,  so  as  to  keep  the  capstan  from  recoil- 
ing.— Paid-Bits  in  merchantmen,  pieces  of  timber  fixed 
perpendicularly  before  the  windlass. 

TO  Pawl  the  Capstan  (Mar.)  to  stop  it  with  the  pawl. 

PAWN  (Sport.)  the  name  of  one  of  the  men  used  at  Chess, 
[vide  Chess"} 

PAX  (Ecc.)  an  image  In  the  Romish  Church  given  to  be 
kissed  by  those  who  go  to  the  offering. 

PAY  (Mil.)  the  stipend  allowed  to  each  individual  in  the 
army. — Full-Pay,  the  allowance  to  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  without  any  deductions  whatever. — Half-Pay, 
a  compensation  allowed  to  officers  who  have  retired  from 
the  service. — Pay-Master,  he  who  has  the  charge  of  paying 
the  regiment. 

TO  Pay  a  ship  (Mar.)  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  petty  officers 
and  crew. —  To  pay  off  a  Ship,  to  discharge  the  ship  from 
actual  service  in  order  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary. —  To  pay 
a  Mait,  or  Yard,  to  anoint  it  with  tar,  turpentine,  <S:c. — 
To  pay  a  Seam,  to  pour  melted  pitch  along  it  so  as  to  de- 
fend the  oakum  from  the  effects  of  the  wet. — To  pay  a 
ship's  Bottom,  to  cover  It  with  a  composition  of  tar,  &c. — 
7^0  pay  out  a  Cable,  to  slacken  it  so  that  it  may  run  out. — 
To  pay  off",  to  let  a  ship's  head  fall  to  leeward  of  the  point 
whither  it  was  previously  directed. 

PAYEE'  (Com.)  one  to  whom  a  bill  is  made  payable. 

PA'YMENT  (Com.)  the  discharge  of  a  debt.— Prompt  Pay 
ment  is  when  a  person  pays  what  he  owes  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  granted  by  the  creditor,  in  which  case 
the  ordinary  discount  is  mostly  allowed. 

PA'YMENTS  (Com.)  certain  periods  on  the  continent,  at 
which  bills  are  generally  made  payable. 

PA'YTRELL  (Archccol.)  the  breast-plate  of  a  horse's  ar- 
mour. 

PEA  (Bot.)  the  Pesum  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. — Everlasting- 
Pea,  the  Lathyrus  sylvestris. — Heart- Pea,  the  Cardiosper- 

mum.  —  Sweet-Pea,  the  Lathyrus  odoratus  Wing- Pea, 

the  Lotus  telragonolobus. 
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PEA-RISE  (Her.)  a  term  for  a  pea-stalk  leaved  and  blos- 
somed. 

PEACE  (Law)  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  behaviour  towards 
the  King  and  his  subjects.  Crompt.  Lnst.  118 ;  Co.  Litt. 
24'9;  Lamb.  Eiren.  1.  1,  c.  3. — Peace  of  the  King,  that 
peace  and  security,  both  for  life  and  goods,  which  the 
King  affords  to  all  under  his  protection.  6  Rich.  2,  st.  1, 
c.  13;  Bract.  1.  3,  c.  11  ;  Hovedon,  Annul.  Hen.  2;  Hotom. 
de  Fend.  c.  53. — Peace  of  the  King's  Highway,  the  immu- 
nity that  the  King's  highway  has  to  be  free  from  annoy- 
ance or  molestation. — Peace  of  the  Plough,  whereby  the 
plough  and  the  plough-cattle  are  secured  from  distresses. 
F.  N.  B.  90. — Peace  of  God  and  the  Church,  the  time  of 
vacation  between  terms  when  there  is  a  cessation  from 
lawsuits. —  Cleric  of  the  Peace,  an  officer  who  draws  up  the 
processes,  reads  the  indictments,  and  inroils  the  acts  in 
a  session  of  peace. 

Peace  Establishment  (Mil.)  the  reduced  number  of  effective 
men  in  the  army,  during  a  period  of  peace. 

PEACH  (Bot.)  the  Amygdahis  persica  of  Linnaus. 

PEACOCK  (Orn.)  a  well-known  domestic  bird,  the  Pavo 
of  Linnaeus,  which  is  upwards  of  three  feet  long,  sleeps  on 
the  highest  places,  utters  a  loud  and  harsh  cry,  and  lays 
five  or  six  eggs  In  some  very  private  place. 

Peacock  (Her.)  when  this  bird  is  borne  affronte, 
with  its  tail  spread,  it  is  termed  in  pride ;  as 
"  He  beareth,  argent,  three  peacocks  in  their 
pride  proper;  by  the  name  of  Paxvne."  When 
it  is  represented  with  Its  wings  closed.  It  Is 
blazoned  simply  the  peacock. 

PEAK  (Mnr.)  the  upper  corner  of  those  sails  which  are 
extended  by  a  gaff,  or  by  a  yard,  which  crosses  the  mast 
obliquely. — Fore-Peak,  a  place  in  the  forepart  of  vessels 
where  the  spare  stores  are  usually  kept. — Peak- Halyards, 
the  ropes  or  tackles  by  which  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff  is 
hoisted. — A  Peak,  vide  Anchor. 

TO  Peak,  to  raise  a  yard  more  obliquely  to  the  mast. 

PE'AN  (Her.)  one  of  the  seven  furrs,  which  consists  of  a 
black  ground  with  yellow  spots. 

PEAR  (Bot.)  the  Pyrus  communis  of  Linna;us,  the  principal 
varieties  of  which  are  the  Musk,  Muscadelle-Rose,  Ber- 
gamot,  Bonchretien,  Bury,  &.c. 

PEA'R-BIT  (Man.)  a  sort  of  bit  for  horses. 

FEAR-MAIN  (Bot.)  a  fine  sort  of  apple. 

PEA'R-TREE  (Her.)  the  pear-tree,  when  re- 
presented as  a  charge  in  coat  armour,  having 
fruit  on,  is  said  to  he  fructed,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 

PEARL  (Con.)  a  beautiful  globular  concretion 
found  in  several  shell  fish,  particular  in  what 
is  called  the  East  Indian  pearl  oyster,  the  Concha  mar- 
garilifcra  of  Linnoeus.  Pearl  is  produced  by  a  distemper 
in  the  animal,  which  resembles  the  stone  In  men. — Mo- 
ther of  Fearl,  the  shell  of  a  little  sea-fish  of  the  oyster 
kind. —  Wens  of  Pearls,  excrescences  In  the  form  of  half 
pearls  found  at  the  bottom  pearl  of  shells. — False  Pearls^ 
factitious  pearls  resembling  the  true  ones  in  water  and 
colour. 

Pearl  (Her.)  the  white  or  silver  colour  in  the  coats  of 
barons  and  noblemen,  otherwise  called  argent. 

Pearl  (Sport.)  that  part  of  a  deer's  horn  which  is  about  the 
burr. 

Pearl  (Print.)  a  Very  small  printing  letter,  [vide  Printi7ig~\ 
Pearl  (Surg.)  a  film  on  the  eye. 

PEARL-ASH  (Com.)  potash  calcined  or  cleared  of  its  im- 
purities by  fire., 

PEARL-BARLEY  (Bot.)  the  seed  of  common  barley 
rubbed  into  small  round  grains  like  pearl,  of  which  a  cool- 
ing drink  is  made  to  use  In  inflammatory  fevers, 

PEARL- WORT  (Bot.)  the  Sagena  of  Linna;us, 
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PEAT  {Mm.)  a  sort  of  fuel  dug  out  of  moorish  ground. 

PE'CCANT  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  humours  of  the  body 
which  contain  a  degree  of  malignitj'. 

PECE'TA  (Com.)  a  Spanish  coin,  worth  about  lOd.  sterling. 

PECHU'RIM  cortex  (Bat.)  an  aromatic  bark,  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  the  Laurus. 

PECHYA'GIIA  (Med.)  r^-'ix^c^.yr-,  the  gout  in  the  elbow. 

PECHYTY'RBE  (Med)  an  epithet  for  the  scurvy. 

PECK  (Com.)  a  dry  measure,  containing  two  gallons. 

PE'CORA  (Zool.)  the  fifth  Order  of  animals  in  the  Class 
Mammalia,  consisting  of  such  as  have  four  stomachs  and 
hoofs  divided  in  the  middle,  except  the  camel,  which  has 
a  false  hoof.  Those  that  have  horns  have  no  tusks,  and 
those  that  have  tusks  have  no  horns.  This  comprehends 
the  following  genera ;  namely,  the — Camelus,  the  Camel, 
which  has  no  horns,  but  the  tusks  distant. — Moschus,  the 
Musk,  with  upper  tusks,  solitary,  projecting. — Cervus,  the 
Stag  and  Deer,  with  branching  horns. — Camelopardalis, 
the  Camelopard,  with  simple  horns.' — Antilopc,  the  Ante- 
lope, having  hollow  horns. — Capra,  the  Goat,  having  hol- 
low compressed  horns. — Ovis,  the  Sheep. — Bos,  the  Ox. 

PECQUE'T'S  DiLct  (Anat.)  vide  Thoracic  Duct. 

PECTEN  (Anat.)  the  pubes  or  share-bone. 

PE'CTEN  Veneris  (Bot.)  the  Scandix  pecteii  veneris  of  Lin- 

n£BUS. 

PECTIN.^:'US  (Anat.)  or  Pectiualis,  a  muscle  of  the  Pubes, 
which  serves  to  draw  the  thigh  upAvards  and  inwards. 

PECTIN A'LIS  (Anal.)  vide  Pectinceus. 

PECTIN A'TI  Musculi  (Anat.)  the  fasciculated  muscular 
fibres  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

PE'CTIS  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Sj/ngenesia, 
Order  2  Poli/gamia  Supeijiiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  tubular.  —  Pist.  genu 
linear  ;  sfi/le  filiform ;  stigma  bifid. — Per,  none  ;  seeds 
linear. 

Species,  The  species  are  annuals,  and  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  as  the — Pedis  ciliaris.  Jacoiibea. — Pedis  punc- 
tata, seu  Chondrilla. — Pedis  linijblia,  Tagetes,  seu  ^a- 
punculus. 

PE'CTORAL  (Theol.)  an  ancient  sacerdotal  habit  worn  by 

the  Jewish  High-Priest,    [vide  Breast-Plate^ 
PECTORA'LE  (Ant.)  a  breast-plate  which,  according  to 
Polybius,  was  made  of  thin  brass,  and  was  worn  by  the 
common  soldiers  instead  of  the  Lorica  or  coat  of  mail. 
According  to  Varro  it  was  also  made  of  skins.  Polijh. 
1.  6,  c.  21  ;  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  21. 
PECTOllA'LIA  (Med.)  pectorals,  medicines  suited  to  dis- 
eases in  the  breast. 
PECTOR A'LIS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  broad  thick  fleshy 
muscle  of  the  breast,  which  serves  to  move  the  arm  for- 
ward, or  to  raise  it  obliquely. 
PECTOR A'RI A  (Bot.)  the  Angelica. 
PE'CTORIS  OS  (Anat.)  the  same  as  the  Sternum. 
PE'CTUS  (Anat.)  vide  Thorax. 
PECTU'SCULUM  (Anat.)  the  Metatarsus. 
.  PE'CUL  (Com.)  an  Indian  measure  equal  to  100  catty,  or 
1S2  lbs.  avoirdujiois. 
PE'CULATION  (Laxv)  a  term  in  the  Civil  Law,  signifying 
the  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  by  a  person  in- 
trusted with  the  receipt,  management,  or  custody  thereof. 
PECU'LIAR  (Law)  a  particular  parish  or  church  that  has 
jurisdiction  within  itself,  and  power  to  grant  administration, 
or  probate  of  wills,  &c.  exempt  from  the  ordinary. — Court 
of  Peculiars,  a  particular  parish  or  church  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion vi'ithin  itself  for  granting  probates  of  wills  and  adminis- 
trations, exempt  from  the  ordinary  or  bishop's  courts. 
PECU'LIUM  (Ant.)  the  money  or  estate  which  a  son  ac- 
quired independently  of  his  father,  or  a  slave  of  his  master. 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signff. ;  Se7'v.  in  /En. 


PECO'NIA  (Archceol.)  properly  signifies  money,  but  has 
since  been  used  for  cattle,  and  other  goods  besides  money. 
— Pecunia  scpulchralis,  money  in  old  times  paid  to  the  priest 
at  the  opening  of  the  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed 
soul. 

PE'DAGE  (Zato)  money  given  for  passing  through  a  forest. 

PEDAL  Note  (Mus.)  a  holding  note,  during  which  the  har- 
mony, formed  by  the  other  parts  of  the  composition,  is 
allowed  to  proceed  independently. 

PEDA'LE  (Archceol.)  a  footcloth  or  carpet  laid  on  the 
ground  to  tread  on. 

PE'DALS  (Mas.)  a  name  for  the  low  keys  of  some  organs 
to  be  touched  vi-ith  the  foot. 

PEDA'LIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14-  Bidy- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  petal 
one — Stam.  fdaments  four;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  (rerm 
conical;  sti/le  the  length  of  the  stamens;  stigma  bifid. — 
Per.  o?n(/)e  juiceless  ;  seed  nut  covered. 

Species.    The  species  is  an  annual,  as  the — Pedalium  mic- 
rex,  Hyoscijamus,  seu  Murex,  Prickly  Fruited  Pedalium, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 
PEDA'NEUS  a  name  formerly  given  in  the  Civil 

Law  to  a  petty  judge  who  had  no  formal  seat  of  justice, 

but  heard  causes  standing,  and  without  any  tribunal. 
PEDA'RIUS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  such  senators  as  had  not 

the  right  of  giving  a  vote,  because  they  had  not  filled  any 

office,  so  called,  according  to  Gellius,  because  they  were 

originally  obliged  to  go,  pedibns,  on  foot  to  the  senate. 

Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  1,  c.  19;  Cell.  1.  3,  c.  18. 
PEDATIFI'DUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  pedate  leaf,  the 

parts  of  which  are  not  separate  but  connected,  as  in  the 

feet  of  water-fowls ;  the  Arum  miiscorum  is  an  example  of 

a  pedatifid  leaf. 
PEDATU'RA  (Ant.)  a  certain  measured  space  of  ground 

allotted  to  soldiers  in  their  encampments.     Hygin.  de 

Castram. 

PEDA'TUS  {Bot.)  an  e\)\t\\et?oi' alea?;  folium  pedatum,  a 
leaf,  the  petiole  of  which  connects  several  leaflets  in  the 
inside  only.  It  is  so  called  because  it  I'esembles  a  bird's 
foot,  as  in  Passifiora  arum  and  Helleborus  fcetidus. 

PEDERE'RO  (Gunn.)  or  Petarero,  a  small  piece  of  ord- 
nance formerly  used  on  board  some  foreign  ships. 

Pederero  (Mar.)  vide  Petterero. 

PE'DESTAL  (Archit.)  from  pes,  a  foot,  and  «-uAc?,  a  column  ; 
the  lowest  part  of  the  column,  being  that  by  which  it  is 
sustained,  or  on  which  it  stands,  as  on  a  foot. —  Tuscan 
Pedestal,  the  simplest  and  lowest  of  all,  is  from  three  to 
five  modules  high. — Doric  Pedestal,  from  four  to  five  mo- 
dules in  height,  as  made  by  the  moderns. — Ionic  Pedestal, 
from  five  to  seven  modules  high. — Corinthian  Pedestal,  the 
richest  and  most  delicate  of  all,  from  four  to  seven  modules 
high. — Composite  Pedestal,  six  or  seven  modules  high. — 
Square  Pedestal  has  its  breadth  and  height  equal. — Double 
Pedestal  supports  two  columns,  being  broader  than  it  is 
high. — Continued  Pedestal,  that  which  supports  a  row  of 
columns. 

PEDIA'SMUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  species  of  myiTli. 

PEDICELLA'RIA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes^ 
Order  Mollusca,  having  the  body  soft,  and  seated  on  a  rigid 
fixed  peduncle  ;  aperture  single. 

PEDICE'LLUS  {Bot.)  pedicel  or  pedicle,  is  a  partial  pe- 
duncle, or  sub-division  of  a  common  peduncle. 

PEDICULA'RIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14.D%- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  one. — Stam.  ^laments  four  ;  anthers  roundish. — > 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
capside  roundish  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the-^Pediculitris 
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palustris,  iNIarsh  Lousewon.—Pedicularis  syhalica,  sen 
Fistidnria,  Common  Lousewort. — Pedicular/s^  sceptrum, 
Carolinmn,  Sceyitred  Lousewort,  &c.  Clus.Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

PEDICUL  A'TION  {Med.)  the  same  as  the  Morbus  pediculosus. 

PEDIC ULO'SUS  mor^HS  {Med.)  the  lousy  disease,  or  that 
disease  of  the  skin  M'hich  causes  lice  to  breed  underneath. 

PEDI'CULUS  {Ent.)  the  Louse,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  tlie 
Apterous  Order,  having  the  mouth  furnislied  with  a  retrac- 
tile recurved  sucker,  without  proboscis  ;  none  ;  nn- 
tennce  as  long  as  the  thorax ;  eyes  two;  abdomen  depressed; 
Zeos  six,  formed  for  running. 

PE'blCUS  {Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  foot,  the  Extensor  brevis 
difyilorum  pedis. 

PE'blGKEE  {Her.)  from  pes,  the  foot,  anA  gradus,  a  de- 
gree, i.  e.  a  succession  of  degrees  from  tlie  very  origin ;  a 
term  applied  to  such  families  as  trace  their  origin  or  de- 
scent through  a  long  train  of  ancestors. 

PEDILU'VIUM  {Med.)  from  pes,  a  foot,  and  lavo,  to  wash  ; 
a  bath  for  the  feet. 

PE'DIiMENT  {Archit.)  from  pes,  a  foot;  an  ornament  that 
crowns  the  ordonances,  finishes  the  front  of  buildings,  and 
serves  as  a  decoration  over  gates,  windows,  &c. 

PE'DION  {Anat.)  irompes,  the  foot  ;  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PE'DLAll  {Com.)  from  pes,  a  foot;  one  who  goes  about 
on  foot  selling  small  wares. 

PEDO'METER  {Meek.)  a  foot  measurer  or  waywiser ;  a 
mechanical  instrument,  like  a  watch,  by  which  distances 
are  measured. 

PEDO'llA  {Med.)  the  sordes  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  feet. 

PEDUNCULA'RIS  {Bot.)  growing  from  a  peduncle;  an 
epithet  for  a  tendril. 

PEDUNCULA'TUS  {Bot.)  peduncled ;  an  epithet  for  a 
flower  or  whorl,  in  opposition  to  sessiUs,  close  to  the  stem. 

PEDU'NCULUS  {Bot.)  peduncle,  called  formerly/oo^rf«ZA-, 
and  by  some  fruitstalk,  the  fulcre,  prop,  or  stem  that  sup- 
ports the  fructification,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
of  the  Daftbdil,  whei-e  a  is  the  calyx,  formed  like 
a  sheath,  d  the  sheathed  peduncle.  It  is  distin- 
guished, in  respect  to  its  place,  into  radicalis, 
radical,  when  it  proceeds  immediately  from  the 
root ;  caidiiiiis,  when  it  proceeds  from  the  stem  ; 
rameiis,  or  ])roceeding  from  a  branch  ;  petiolaris, 
proceeding  from  the  petiole;  cirrhiferus,  or  tendril- 
bearing;  terminalis,  proceeding  from  the  top  of  the  stem  ; 
axillaris,  axillary,  proceeding  from  the  angle  made  by  the 
leaf  and  stem  ;  oppositifoliiis,  opposite  to  a  leaf ;  laterijiorus, 
having  the  flower  on  its  side;  inlrnfoliaceus,  within  the 
leaf ;  extrafuUacrus,  without  the  leaf,  or  on  the  outside  of 
the  leaf;  suprafoliaceus,  inserted  into  the  stem  higher  than 
the  leaf  and  its  petiole.  In  respect  to  their  situation,  into 
oppositi,  or  opposite  ;  alterni,  alternate  ;  sparsi,  scattered  ; 
verticillati,  in  whorls.  In  respect  to  their  number,  solitarii, 
solitary;  geminati,  double.  In  respect  to  the  number 
of  flowers,  unijlorus,  bijiorus,  trijlorus,  mullijlorus,  Sic, 
one,  two,  three,  or  many-flov/ered,  &c.  In  respect 
to  its  direction,  erectus,  erect ;  oppressus,  oppressed  ;  pa- 
tens, spreading ;  cernmis,  drooping ;  restipinatus,  upside 
down ;  declinatus,  bowed  or  curved  down ;  nutans,  adscu- 
dens,  pendulus,  strictns,_/lexuosus, &c.  In  respect  to  its  shape 
teres,  round,  cylindric,  or  rather  columnar ;  triqueter,  three- 
sided  ;  tetragunus,  four-cornered  ;  attenuatus,  tapering  gra- 
dually towards  the  top ;  incrassatus,  growing  gradually 
thicker  towards  the  top ;  clavatus,  clubshaped ;  nudus, 
naked ;  yo//rtiM,9,  leafy;  bracteatiis,  furnished  with  bractes  ; 
geniculates,  bent  at  the  joint ;  articulatus,  jointed. 

PEE-CARONl  {Bot.)  the  Verbe.sina  calendulacea  of  Linnaeus. 

PEE-IN O'TI  {Bot.)  the  Phi/salis  minima  of  Linnaeus. 

PEE-KA'NDEL  {Bot.)  the  Rhizophora  mangle  of  Linnaeus. 

PEE-TIA'NGA  {Bot.)  the  Ruellia  of  Linnaeus. 


PEEK  {Mar.)  vide  Peak. 

PEEL  {Print.)  an  instrument  of  wood  used  by  the  ware- 
houseman for  hanging  up  the  printed  sheets  to  dr^^ 
PEER  {Pol it.)  vide  Peers. 
Peer  {Laiv)  vide  Peers. 
Peek  {Archit.)  vide  Pier. 

PEE'RAGE  {Her.)  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  and  the  collec- 
tive body  of  the  peers. 

PEERS  (Polit.)  the  nobles  or  chief  Lords  in  Parliam.ent,  so 
called  from  par,  equal,  because,  in  their  political  capacity, 
they  are  all  equal. 

Peeks  {Law)  jurymen  impanelled  upon  an  inquec-t. 

PE'GANUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodccandria, 
Order  1  Monogjjnia. 

Generic  CJiaracter.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. —  CoR. 

petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  fifteen  ;  anthers  erect. — 

PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  sttjle  filiform ;  stigma  oblong. — 

Per.  roundish  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Peganum 

harmala,  Plarmala,  seu  Rata. — Peganum  dauricum,  seu 

Harmala,  &c. 

PE'GASUS  {Astron.)  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, figured  in  the  form  of  a  flying  horse,  being  one  of 
the  48  old  constellations.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
7;r!7<}(,  and  contained,  according  to  Ptolemy,  20  stars,  ac- 
cording to  Tycho  19,  according  to  Plevelius  38,  and 
the  British  Catalogue  89.  Of  these  four  are  of  the  second 
magnitude,  namely,  Markab,  A.lgenib,  Scheat,  and  the 
Head  of  Andromeda,  otherwise  called  ofrj(py.Mr,  iTTTni.  Arat. 
Phcsnom.;  Eratosth.  Character.  Ptol.  Almag.  Nov.\.  7,  c.  5. 

Pegasus  {Her.)  thev/inged  horse,  on  which  Bel- 
lerophon  is  fabled  to  have  ridden,  is  borne  in 
coat  armour,  with  wings  expanded,  as  The 
field  is  azure,  a  Pegasus,  the  wings  expanded 
argent,"  the  arms  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Pegasus  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Bran- 
chiosiegous  Order,  having  the  mouth  beneath  ; 
snout  retractile  ;  gills  single ;  body  compressed  ; 
fins  behind  the  pectoral. 

PE'GE  {Anat.)  s-iiyn,  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye. 
0?iom. 

PE'GMA  (Ant.)  a  scaffold  constructed  so  that  it  could  be 
let  up  and  down  at  pleasure.  By  this  means  the  gladiators, 
who  fought  upon  these  scaffolds,  were  sometimes  tossed 
up  into  the  air  for  the  diversion  of  the  people,  or  suddenly 
let  down  into  a  fire,  to  be  consumed ;  or  among  wild 
beasts  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  whence  they  were  called  ;;fo;- 
mares.    Strab.  1.  6  ;  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  3i. 

PE'GOMANCY  {Ant.)  TrnyofjusivriU,  a  sort  of  divination  per- 
formed by  fountain  water. 

PE'KAN  {Zooi.)  a  sort  of  Weezel,  the  Muslela  canadiensis 
of  Linnaeus. 

PE'KEA  {Bot.)  the  Rhizobolus  butijrosus  of  Linnaeus. 
PE'LA  {Bot.)  the  Psidium  pyriferum  of  Linnscus. 
PELA'DA  {Med.)  a  shedding  of  the  hair  from  a  venereal 
affection. 

PELA'GIiE  {Conch.)  a  sort  of  shell  fish  rarely  found  near 
the  sea  shore. 

PELA'GIANS  {Ecc.)  the  followers  of  Pelagius,  a  Briton, 
who  denied  original  sin,  and  maintained  many  other  errors. 
S.  Augiist.  Hceres.  8S  ;  .S".  Hieron.;  Baron.  Annal.  ann.  405. 

PELA'GIUM  {Ich.)  the  juice  of  the  purple  fish. 

PELA'GRA  {Med.)  a  peculiar  disorder  in  Italy,  which  is 
attended  with  a  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  tubercles, 
&c.  on  the  hands,  and  such  parts  as  are  exposed  to  the 
air. 

PELA'NI  {Ant)  ■Trixuy.i,  cakes  made  use  of  by  the  Athenians 

in  their  libations.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  6,  segm.  76. 
PE'LAMIS  {Ich.)  the  thunny  fish. 

PELARGO'NIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  IC  Mona- 
delphia,  Order  3  Pleptandria. 
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Generic  Character.     Cal.  perlanlh  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. — St.vm.  filamoits  ten;  avthers  se\en. — Pist. 
ger^n  beaked;   stifle  permanent;  stigmas  five.  —  Per. 
none ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.    Tlie  species  are  the — Pelargonium  Imrsutiim,  seu 
Geranium,  Various-leaved  Cranesbili. — Pelargonium  pin- 
natum,    Pinnated    Cranesbili.  —  Pelargonium  grossula- 
rioiiles,  Gooseberry-leaved  Cranesbili,  &c.    Bauli.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Plerb. ;   Park.  Theat.  Bat.;  Raii 
Hist. ;  Tourii.  Inst. 
PELECA'NUS  (Orn.)  vide  Pelicanus. 
Pelecanus  (S-vro-.)  an  instrnment  for  drawing  the  teeth. 
PELECOl'DES  "(GeoOT.)  hatchet-formed;  an  epithet  for  a 

figure  in  form  of  a  liatchet. 
PE'IyES  (Lnty)  issues  arising  from  or  out  of  a  thing.  FitzJi. 
Just.  205. 

PE'LAT.'E  {Ant.)  xOmtui,  Athenian  citizens  who  were 
obliged  to  be  slaves  or  servants,  on  account  of  their  po- 
verty.   Poll.  Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  82. 

PELF  {Archccol.)  pelfra,  the  gelded  beasts  which,  except 
hogs,  in  time  of  war,  came  to  the  Earl-Marshal  out  of  the 
booty  taken. 

Pelf  (Lniv)  the  personal  efiects  of  a  convict  felon. 

PE'LlCAN  (Orn.)  the  Pelicanus  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  remark- 
able for  the  length  of  its  bill,  with  v/hich  it  is  expert  in 
catching  fish.    In  size  it  exceeds  the  swan. 

Pelican  (Her.)  this  bird  is  generally  represented  with  her 
wings  indorsed,  her  neck  embowed,  pecking 
her  breast.  She  is  blazoned  vulned,  in  her 
nest,  or  in  her  piety  when  wounded  feeding 
her  young;  as  "  He  heareth  gules,  a  pelican 
in  her  nest,  with  wings  displayed  feeding  her 
young  ones  or,  vulned  proper."  These  are 
the  arms  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  as  they 
had  been  before  of  its  founder  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Counsellor  to  the  two 
last  Henrys. 

Pelican  (Chem.)  a  blind  alembic. 

PELICANUS  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order  Ansercs. 
Generic  Character.  Bill  straight,  hooked  at  the  point,  and 
furnished  with  a  nail ;  nostrils  an  obliterated  slit ;  Jace 
rather  naked  ;  legs  equally  balancing  the  body. 
Species.  Birds  of  this  genus  are  known  in  English  by  the 
names  of  the  Pelican,  the  Crane,  the  Shag,  the  Corvo- 
rant,  the  Gannet,  and  the  Booby.  The  principal  spe- 
cies are  the  following,  namely, — Pelicanus  onocrotilus, 
the  White  Pelican. — Pelicanus  Jitscus,  the  Brown  Peli- 
can.— Pelicanus  carhn,  the  Corvorant. — Pelicanus  gra- 
cuius,  the  Crane. — Pelicanus  pijgmceus,  the  Dwarf  Shag. 
— Pelicanus  crislatns,  the  Crested  Shag. — Pelicanus  has- 
sanus,  the  Gannet. — Pelicanus  piscntor,  the  Lesser  Gan- 
net.— Pelicanus  sula,  the  Booby. — Pelicanus  sinensis,  the 
Fishing  Corvorant. 

PELI'DNUS  {Med.)  a  black  and  blue  colour  in  the  face, 
not  unfrequent  among  melancholic  persons. 

PELIO'ZnIA  {Med.)  an  ecchymosis  when  of  a  livid  colour. 

PE'LLAGE  {Law)  a  custom  or  duty  paid  for  skins  of  lea- 
ther. 

PELLA'GRA  {Med.)  a  disorder  first  treated  of  in  Milan, 
■wliich  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  Elephantiasis. 

PE'LLETS  (Her.)  black  roundles,  otherwise 
called  ogresses  and  gunstones,  which  are  borne 
in  coat  armour ;  as  "  He  beareth  argent,  a 
fesse  sable,  and  three  pellets  in  chief." 

PE'LLICLE  {Med.)  a  thin  film  or  fragment  of 
a  membrane. 

Pellicle  {Chem.)  the  thin  surface  of  crystals 

spread  over  a  saline  liquor,  when  it  is  evaporated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree. 

PE'LLITORY  Bastard  {Bot.)  the  Achillea  ptarmica  of  Lln- 
n£eus,  a  perennial. — Pellitory  of  Spain,  the  Anthemis  py- 


rethrum,  a  perennial.— Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  the  Parietaria 

officinalis,  a  perennial. 
PELLS  (LrtTo)  or  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  enters  every  bill  in  a  parchment  roll,  called 

pellis  roiuloi'tan. 
PE'LMA  (Anat.)  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or  a  sock  adapted  to 

the  sole  of  the  foot. 
PELOPi'A  (Ant.)  TTtMyrux,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Elis  in 

honour  of  Pelops.    Pausan.  Lacon. 
PELO'llL-^  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Antirrhinum. 
Pelouia  (Ant.)  ?n>J-fM,  a  Thessalian  festival,  not  unlike  the 

Roman  Saturnalia.    AtJien.  1.  14,  c.  9, 
PELT  (Com.)  the  skin  of  a  beast. 
PELT-MONGER  (Com.)  one  who  deals  in  pelts. 
PELT-WOOL  (Com.)  wool  pulled  off"  the  skins  of  a  dead 

sheep, 

PE'LTA  (Ant.)  a  short  light  kind  of  shield.  Bionys.  1. 2 ;  Liv. 
1.  28,  c.  5 ;  Mian,  de  Instr.  Acieb.  p.  4 ;  Serv.  in  /En. 
1.  1,  v.  494. 

Pelta  (Bot.)  a  flat  fructification  on  some  Lichens,  resem- 
bling a  round  shield,  whence  its  name. 

PELTAIHA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Tetrady- 
namia.  Order  1  Siliciilosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Con. 
petals  four. — Stam.  fdaments  six  ;  anthers  simple. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish ;  style  short ;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
silicle  entire  ;  seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Pellaria  aliacea,  Boliadschia, 
Ctypeola,  seu  Thlapsia,  Garlic-scented  Peltaria,  a  bien- 
nial, SiC. 

PELTA'TUS  (Bot.)  peltate  or  target-shaped,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaC;  folium  peltatum,  a  leaf,  having  the  petiole  inserted 
into  the  disk  of  the  leaf  instead  of  the  edge  or  base,  as  is 
most  usual :  such  a  leaf  is  found  in  the  Nyniphoea  hernandia, 
Colocasia,  Hydrocotyle  Tropceolum,  Geranium  peltatum,  &c. 

PELVIC  Ligaments  (Anat.)  those  ligaments  by  which  the 
lumbar  vertebra:  and  Ossa  innominata  are  bound  to  the  Os 
sacrum. 

PELVl'SMETER  (Meeh.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

PE'LVIS  (Anat.)  from  7ri>,vt,  a  bason;  the  inferior  cavity  of 
the  belly,  bounded  in  the  front  by  the  os  pubis,  in  the 
back  by  the  os  sacrum  above,  and  os  coccygis  below ;  late- 
rally by  the  ilia  above,  and  by  the  ischia  below. — Pelvis 
Benum,  a  membranous  bladder,  that  receives  the  urine 
and  pours  it  into  the  bladder. — Pelvis  Cerebri,  the  injun- 
dibulum  in  the  brain. 

PEMPHIGO'DES  (Med.)  fr£//'<p<y^J^,;,  a  kind  of  spotted  and 
flatulent  fever. 

PE'MPHIGUS  {Med.)  the  vesicular  fever  ;  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases, Class  Pyrexioe,  Order  Exanthemata. 

PEMT/E'US  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  ague  which  returns 
every  fifth  day. 

PEN  [Com  )  a  place  enclosed  by  hurdles  for  fishing,  on  the 
sea  coast. 

Pen  (Mech.)  h-om  penna,  a  feather;  an  instrument  for  wri- 
ting, mostly  made  of  a  quill,  but  sometimes  of  silver  and 
other  materials. 

Pen  Sea  (Ent.)  vide  Pennatula, 

Pen  Stock  {Husband.)  a  flood-gate  placed  in  the  water  of  a 
mill-pond. 

PENjE'A  (Bot.)  a  geijus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  periayith  two-leaved.  —  Cok. 
petcd  one. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  upright. — 
Pist.  germ  ovate  ;  style  four-cornered ;  stigma  blunt.— 
Per.  capsule  four-cornered  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Pencea  mucro- 
nala,  seu  Erica,  Heart-leaved  Penaea. — Pencea  margi- 
nata.  Margined  Penaea,  &c. 
PE'NAL  LaiKS  {Lavo)  those  laws  which  are  made  to  punish 


PEN 


PEN 


other  having  its  base 
on  the  point  of  con- 


and  deter  offenders,  which  are  of  three  kinds:  namely, 
jjcena  pecuniaria,  a  fine  or  penalty;  poena  corporalis,  cor- 
poral punishment;  avii\.j)cena  exilii,  exile  or  transportation. 
PE'NALTY  {Laiv)  a  fine  imposed  by  way  of  punishment, 
[vide  Pain] 

PE'NANCE  {Ecc.)  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  inflicted 

by  the  church  upon  the  body  of  the  penitent,  whereby  he 

is  to  give  public  satisfaction  for  the  scandal  which  his  evil 

example  has  occasioned.    In  the  primitive  times  offenders 

were  also  obliged  to  give  evidences  of  their  reformation. 
PENAR-VA'LLI  [Bot.)  the  Zanonica  of  Linnaeus. 
PENA'TES  {Ant.)  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans,  or 

those  which  tliey  worshipped  in  their  own  houses. 
PE'NCIL  {Mech.)  a  small  instrument  used  in  drawing  and 

painting,  &c. 
Pencil  of  rajjs  {Opt.)  a  double 

cone  of  rays  joined  together 

at  the  base,  as  B  G,  S  C ;  the 

one  cone  having  its  vertex  in 

some  point  of  the  object  at  B, 

and  the  crystalline  humour  or 

glass  G  L  S  for  its  base,  and  the 

on  the  same  glass,  but  its  vertex 

vergence,  as  at  C. 
PE'NDANT  {Her.)  hanging  down,  an  epithet  used  in  coats 

of  arms. 

Pendant  Feathers  {Falcon.)  those  which  grow  upon  a  hawk's 
thigh. 

Pendant  {Mar.)  a  long  narrow  banner  or  streamer,  termi- 
nating in  two  ends  or  points  called  the  Swallow's  Tail. — 
The  Broad  Pendant,  a  kind  of  flag  which  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  chief  of  a  squadron. 

Pendant  is  also  a  short  piece  of  rope  fixed  on  each  side 
under  the  shrouds,  upon  the  head  of  the  main  and  fore- 
masts. 

PE'NDANTS  {Com.)  jewels  which  women  hang  on  their  ears. 
Pendants  {Bot.)  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to  the  stigmas 

in  Tulips,  Lilies,  &c. 
PE'NDULOUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  flowers  which  hang 

their  heads. 

PE'NDULUM  (Mech.)  any  heavy  body  so  suspended  as 
thht  it  may  be  swung  backwards  and  forwards.  Pendulums 
are  either  simple  or  compound. — Simple  Pendulums  consist 
but  of  one  weight. — Compound  Pendulums,  those  consist- 
ing of  several  weights  so  fixed  as  to  return  the  same 
distance  both  from  one  another,  and  from  their  common 
centre. — Pendulum  Clocks,  such  as  have  their  movements 
regulated  by  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum. — Royal  Pendu- 
lums, clocks  whose  pendulums  swing  seconds,  and  go  eight 
days. 

PE'NDULUS  {Bot.)  vide  Pendidous. 

PENE'LOPE  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Gallince. 
Generic  Character.    Bill  naked  at  the  base  ;  head  covered 
with  feathers;  chin  naked;  tail  with  12  feathers;  legs 
without  spurs. 

Species.    Birds  of  this  tribe  Inhabit  South  America,  and 
are  called  in  English  Guan,  &c. ;  as  the — Penelope  Cris- 
tata,  Guan.  —  Penelope  Cumanensis,  Yacow. — Penelope 
pipile,  Piping  Curassow. 
PENETRA'LE  {Ant.)  a  sacied  place  In  the  interior  of  the 
house,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  and  various  acts  of 
worship  performed. 
Lucan.  1.  2,  v.  127. 

Ante  ipsum  penetrate  dece,  semperqiie  calentet 
Mactaxere  focos. 

Claud.  Cons.  1.  4-,  v.  570. 

'  Penetralibus  exit 

Effigies;  Irevis  ilia  quidem. 

Virg.  JEn.  1.  2,  v.  297. 

^ternumque  adytis  effert  peiietralibus  ignem. 


Fesl.de  Verb.  Sigtiif. ;  Suet,  in  August,  c.  18;  Serv.  in 
Mn. 

PENETRA'NTIA  {Med.)  medicines  which  pass  through  the 
pores  and  stimulate  the  system. 

PENETRA'TION  of  Bodies  {Phij.)  a  term  applied  to  bodies 
when  the  parts  of  one  body  occupy  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  other. 

PE'NGUIN  {Orn.)  or  Great  Auk,  the  Alca  impennis  Lin- 
naeus, so  called  because  it  cannot  fly.  It  is  like  the  rest 
of  its  tribe,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  Seas. 

PENICILLIFO'RMIS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  an  appendix  to 
the  keel  of  the  corolla  in  Polijgala.  It  Is  in  the  shape  of 
a  painter's  pencil. 

PENICI'LLUS  {Surg.)  a  tent  for  wounds. 

PENI'DIUM  {Med.)  a  medicine  for  all  disorders  of  the 
lungs. 

PENl'NSULA  [Geog.)  from  peiie,  almost,  and  insula,  an 
island;  a  tract  of  land  that  is  nearly  surrounded  with 
water. 

PE'NIS  {Anat.)  memhrum  virile. — Penis  Cerebri,  the  same 

as  Conarium,  or  the  Pineal  Gland. 
PE'NITENT  {Ecc.)  vide  Penitents. 

PENITE'NTIAL  {Ecc.)  a  collection  of  Christian  canons, 
that  appointed  the  time  and  manner  of  penance  to  be  re- 
gularly Imposed  for  every  sin  ;  and  forms  of  prayer  that 
were  to  be  used  for  the  receiving  of  those  who  entered  Into 
penance. 

PENITE'NTIARY  {Ecc.)  the  priest  who  imposes  the  pe- 
nance on  offenders;  also  tlie  place  for  hearing  confessions, 

PE'NITENTS  {Ecc.)  persons  In  Italy  who  made  a  profes- 
sion of  doing  public  penance  at  certain  times  in  the  year. 
Penitents  was  the  appellation  given  to  certain  fi-atcrnities, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  habit. 

PE'N-MAN  {Mech.)  one  who  Is  skilled  in  the  use  of  his 
pen,  particularly  in  executing  fine  pieces. 

PP:'NNANT  {Mar.)  vide  Pendant. 

PENNA'NTIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polij- 
gamia.  Order  2  Dioecia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — Cor.  ^e/a/s  five. — Stam. 
filaments  five;   anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  superior; 
style  none  ;  stigma  flat. — Per.  none ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  simple  species  is  the — Pennant ia  cori/mbosa, 

PENNA'TULA  (Ent,)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Znophyta.  The  animal  is  of  various  shapes,  soft, 
red,  an  Inch  and  a  half  high,  and  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger,  wrinkled,  and  furnished  with  rows  of  tubular  den- 
ticles, producing  radiate  polypes  from  each  tube.  It  is 
known  In  English  by  the  name  of  the  Sea-Pen. 

PENNA'TUS  (5oi.)* feathered,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  [vide 
Pennatuni] 

PE'NNER  {Mech.)  a  case  to  put  pens  in. 

PE'NNING  {Com.)  a  Dutch  or  German  coin,  more  properly 

written  Pfenning  or  Pfennig,  [vide  PJenning'] 
PE'NNON  {Mar.)  vide  Pendant. 

PENNONCE'LS  {Mil.)  small  pieces  of  silk  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  pennon,  with  which  men  of  arms  used  to  adorn  their 
lances  or  spears. 

PE'NNY  [Com.)  one  of  the  earliest  coins  in  this  country, 
which  is  in  value  the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling  ;  it  was  for- 
merly a  silver  coin,  but  is  now  always  made  of  copper. — 
Penny  Post,  a  post  formerly  In  London,  by  which  letters 
were  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  the  city  and  Its 
suburbs  for  a  penny. — Penny  Weight,  an  English  Troy 
weight,  containing  24<  grains. 

Penny  is  also  the  name  for  a  similar  coin  in  Germany,  [vide 
PJ'ennig'\ 

PENNY-GRASS   {Bot.)   the   Rhinanthus   of  Linnaeus.— 

Penny-Royal,  the  Mentha  Pulegium  Penny-Wort,  the 

Hydrocostyle. 

PENNY-POST  {Com)  vide  Penny. 
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PENNY-ROYAL  (Bot.)  vide  Pcnnij-Grass. 

PENNY-WEIGHT  {Com.)  vk\c  Penny. 

PENO-ABSOU'   {But.)   an  American  tree,   the   bark  of 

which  is  ver}'  fragrant. 
PE'NSA  {Archcpol.)  a  wey  of  salt,  cheese,  &c.,  containing 

2561b. — Ad  I'ensam,  the  full  weiglu  of  12  ounces  Troy, 

which  was  formerly  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  a  pound 

Troy. 

PE'NSION  {Latv)  any  yearly  allowance  made  from  a 
prince  or  government  without  an  equivalent. — Pension  of 
Churches,  certain  sums  of  money  paid  to  clergymen  in 
lieu  of  tithes. — Pensions  (if  the  Inns  of  Court,  annual  pay- 
ments made  by  each  member  to  the  house ;  also  what  in 
the  two  Temples  is  called  a  Parliament,  in  Lincoln's  Lin  a 
Council,  is  in  Gray's  Inn  termed  a  Pension,  which  is  an 
assembly  of  the  members  to  consult  about  the  afHiirs  of 
the  society. — Pension  Writ,  an  order  of  the  House  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  against  such  as  are  in  arrears  for  pensions 
and  other  duties. 

PE'NSIONARY  (Polit.)  a  pensionei%  or  one  who  receives 
a  yearly  allowance  from  any  prince. — Grand  Pensionary, 
an  appellation  formerly  given  to  the  first  minister  of  state, 
in  Holland. 

PE'NSIONER  (Laiv)  one  who  receives  a  pension  from  go- 
vernment.— Kings  Pensioners,  or  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  a 
band  of  gentlemen  who,  armed  with  partizans,  attend  as  a 
guard  upon  the  king's  person  in  his  palace. 

Pensioner  {Cus.)  one  who  pays  for  his  Commons  at  Cam- 
bridge, answering  to  the  Commoner  at  O.xford. — Gentle- 
man Pensioner,  one  who  pays  more  for  his  Commons  than 
the  rest,  for  which  he  enjoys  certain  distinctions,  called  at 
Oxford  a  Gentleman  Commonei'. 

TENTACO'CCUS  {Bot.)  pentacoccous,  or  five-grained,  an 
epithet  for  a  capsule  :  capsida  pentacocca,  a  capsule  swell- 
ing out  in  five  protuberances. 

PENTADRA'CHMON  {Ant.)  a  Grecian  coin,  worth  about 
'6s.  2\d.  English,  [vide  Moneta'] 

PE'NTAGON  {Math:)  7riVTa.yuvor„  a  geometrical 
figure,  having  five  sides  and  five  angles,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

PENTA'GONUS  {Bot.)  pentagonal,  or  five-cor- 
nered, an  epithet  for  a  stem. 

PE'NTAGRAPH  {Mcch.)  more  properly  pantagraph,  an 
instrument  wherewith  designs,  prints,  &c.  of  any  kind  may 
be  copied  in  any  proportion,  without  the  exercise  of  any 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  executor. 

Pentagraph  {Mech.)  vide  Parallelogram. 

PENTAGY'NIA  {Bot.)  from  ^rs'/r:,  five,  and  yf%,  a  woman  ; 
the  name  of  an  Order  in  the  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  Classes  in  the  Linnean  System  ;  maphrodite 
containing  those  plants  which  have  five  pistils  in  an  her- 
flower. 

PENTA'METER  (Gram.)  m^nLyji-r^m,  from  s-s»r:i,  five,  and 
uA-^m,  a  measure ;  a  Greek  or  Latin  verse,  consisting  of 
five  feet. 

PENTA'NDRI A  (i?oi.)  from  -vt^,  five,  and  «v,j,  a  man ; 
the  name  of  the  fifth  Class  in  the  Linnean  System  ;  con- 
taining those  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  five  stamens.  It  contains  seven  Orders ;  namely, 
Monogipiia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  Tetragynia,  Pentagynia, 
IDecagynia,  and  Polygynia,  and  under  them  the  following 
jgenera: — Mirahilis,  Marvel  of  Peru. — Plumbago,  Lead- 
Wort. —  Cerinthe,  Honey- Wort. — Echium,  Viper's  Bugloss. 
— Heliofropium,  Turnsole.  —-  Pulmonnria,  Lungwort. — 
Lithospermum,  Gromwell.  —  Borago,  Borage.  —  Lycopsis, 
Bugloss.  —  Cynoglossum,  Hound's-Tongue.  —  Myosotis, 
Mouse-Ear  Scorpion-Grass. — Hydrophyllum,  Water-Leaf. 
— Anagallis,  Pimpernel. — Lysimachia,  Loose-Strife. —  Cy- 
clanieji,  Sow-Bread. — Dodecatheon,  Virginian  Cowslip.  — 
Primula,  Primrose  and  Cowslip. — Hottonia,  Water- Violet. 


—  Menianthes,  Buckbean.  —  Spigelia,  Worm-Grass.  — 
Convolvulus,  Bindweed.  —  Ilyocyamus,  Henbane. — Nico- 
tiaua,Toh&cco. —  Verhascnm,  Mullein. — Phlox Lychnidea. — 
Polemonium,  Jacob's  Ladder. — Nenan,  Oleander,  or  Rose- 
bay. —  Vinca,  Periwinkle. —  Tectona,  Teak-Tree. — Strych- 
nos,  Poison-Nut. — Solainmi,  Night-Shade. — Sideroxylum, 
Iron-Wood.  —  Chrysopliyllnm,  Star-Apple.  — Cinchona, 
Jesuit's-Bark. —  Campanula,  Bell-Flo wer. — Lonicera,  Hony- 
Suckle. —  Celastrus,  Staft-Tree. — Rhamnus,  Buck-Thorn. 
— iSlangiJera,  Mango-Tree.  —  Impatiens,  Balsam.  —  Ribes, 
Currant. — Pledera,  Ivy. — Cetosia,  Cock's-Comb. — Apocy- 
vum,  Dog's-Bane. —  Asclepias,  Swallow-Wort. —  Salsola, 
Salt-Wort. —  Chenopodium,  Goose-Foot. — Beta,  Beet. — 
Herniaria,  Rupture-Wort. — Eryngium,  Eringo. —  Sani- 
cula,  Sanicle.  —  Astrantia,  Master- Wort. —  Heracleum, 
Cow-Parsnip. — Oenanthe,  Water  Dropwort. — Echinophora, 
Prickly  Sampire. —  Tordylinm,  Plart-Wort. — Daucus,  the 
Carrot. —  Coriandriim,  the  Coriander. — Lasei-pitium,  Laser- 
wort. —  Pcucedanum,  Sulphur-wort.  —  Ammi,  Bishop's- 
Weed. — Conium,  Hemlock. — Bnniam,  Earth-Nut, — Atha- 
manta,  Stone-Parsley. — Slum,  Water-Parsnip. —  Cuminum, 
Cumin. — Ferula,  Fennel-Giant. — Crithmum,  Sampire. — 
Ligusticum,  Lovage. — Sison,  Hone-wort. — Scandix,  Cher- 
vil.— Carum,  Caraway. —  Pasiinaca,  Parsnip. — Anethum, 
Dill. — jEgopodium,  Goat-Weed. — Apium,  Smallage  and 
Parsley. — Pimpinella,  Burnet-Saxifrage. — Samhiicus,  Elder- 
Tree. — Staphylea,  Bladder-Nut-Tree. —  Tamarix,  Tama- 
risk.— Linum,  Flax. — Drosera,  Sundew. — Statice,  Thrift. 
— Mijosurus,  Mouse-Tail. 

PENTANEU'RON  {Bot.)  five-nerved;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

PENTA'NGLE  {Geom.)  a  figure  having  five  angles,  the 
same  as  the  Pentagon. 

PENTAPE'TALUS  {Bot.)  five-petalled ;  an  epithet  for  a 
corolla,  as  in  the  Umbellatse,  &c. 

PENTA'PETES  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Mo- 
nadelphia.  Order  5  Dodecandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  double.  —  CoR.  petals 
five.  —  Stam,  Jilaments  fifteen;  anthers  upright. — 
PiST.  germ  ovate ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  toothed.  — 
Per.  capsule  five-celled;  seeds  eight. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Pentapetes  phcenicea  Al- 
ccea,  seu  Ballaria,  Scarlet-flowered  Pentapetes^  is  an 
annual. 

PENTAPHA'RMACUS  {Med.)  from  sthte  and  <?^p,a-«xoi',  a 
drug ;  any  medicine  consisting  of  five  ingredients. 

PENTAPHYLLOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  Potentilla  fruticosa  of 
Linnaeus. 

PENTAPHY'LLUM  {Bot.)  the  Potentilla  rupesiris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PENTAPHY'LLUS  {Bot.)  five-leaved;  an  epithet  for  a  calyx. 
PENTA'PTERIS  {Bot.)  the  Myrophyllum  spicatum  of  Lin- 

nssus.  ^ 
PENTAPTO'TON  {Gram.)  TcvirkmaToi,  from  iiviTi,  five,  and 

PTTsiff-i;  a  case;  a  noun  having  five  cases. 
PENTA'STICH  {Poet.)  ■^v/r^^r^o^r,  a  stanza,  or  division  in  a 

poem,  consisting  of  five  verses. 
PE'NTATEUCH  {Bil>l.)  7:i^TUTtvx,cc„  from  Ttlyn,  five,  and 

TiZxoi,  a  volume;  a  name  given  to  the  five  books  of 

Moses. 

PENTA'THLUM  {/4ni.)  Tritradxcv ;  an  exercise  of  five  games, 
namely,  leaping,  running,  quoiting,  darting,  and  wrestling, 
comprehended  in  this  Greek  verse : 
Simon,  apud  Anthol. 

''AA/a«,  7!oSaxi(v,  aifry-^i,  a-Miru,  TraXv. 
This  name  comprehendsd  likewise  any  exercise  consisting 
of  the  number  of  five  games,  which  by  the  Latins  was 
called  Quinquertium.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  51  ;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif.;  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  96  ;  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led. 
1. 13,  c.  30. 
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PENTACO'NTARCH  (Polit.)  9ri)Ty,JvTapz":,  from  TriVT^iKcvra, 
fifty,  and  uiix"';  a  ruler ;  a  captain  who  had  the  command 
of  fifty  men.    Demosth.  adv.  Polyclen  ;  Harpocration. 

PE'NTECOST  [BibL)  Tti^r-^xo^'v,,  i.e.  the  fiftieth  day  after 
Easter  ;  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide. 

PENTECO'STALS  {Ecc.)  offerings  made  at  Whitsuntide  by 
parishioners  to  the  priest. 

PENTELO'RES  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  garment  for  soldiers,  adorn- 
ed with  fringe. 

PENTESEIU'NGUS  (Ant.)  an  instrument  of  punishment 
among  the  ancients,  something  similar  to  our  stocks,  hav- 
ing five  holes,  wherein  the  head,  legs,  and  arms,  of  cri- 
minals were  fastened,  to  prevent  them  from  stirring. 

PENTHEMI'MERIS  {Gram.)  ^£.(t-;//.i^.fpi'? ;  part  of  a  Greek 
or  Latin  verse,  consisting  of  five  half-feet. 

PENTHO'RUM  {Bot.)  a  gen"s  of  plants,  Class  10  Decern- 
dria.  Order  4  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— -CoR.  'petals 
five.  —  St  AM.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  roundish.  —  Fist. 
germ  conical;  style  distant;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capstde 
simple ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Penthorum  Sedoides, 
American  Penthorum. 
PE'NTHOUSE  (Archit.)  a  shed  hanging  forward  in  a  sloping 

direction  from  the  main  wall  of  a  place. 
PE'NTILE  (Mason.)  a  tile  formed  to  cover  the  sloping  part 
of  a  roof, 

PENTSTE'MON  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14.  Didi/- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiosperma. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  fouv ;  anthers  bifid. — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  truncate.  —  Per.  capsule 
ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pentstemon 
'  Icevigata,  seu  Chelone,  sen  Digitalis,  Smooth  Pentstemon. 
— Pentstemon  puhescens  Latijblia,  8^c. 
PE'NULA  {Ant.)  or  Pcenula,  a  thick  garment  worn  as  a  de- 
fence against  cold  and  rain. 
Hor.  1.1,  ep.  11,  V.  17. 

Incclumi  Rhcdos  et  Mitylene  pulchra  ficit,  quod 
Pamila  so'siitin,  cainpeslre  nhalibus  uurh. 
Per  brumam  Tiberis,  Sextili  inense  caminus. 

Juven.  Sat.  5,  v.  78. 

 fremeret  S(EVa  cum  grandine  vernus 

Jupiter,  et  multo  stUlaret,  pxinita  nimho. 

Cic.  pro  Mil.  c.  20 ;  Senec.  Epist.  87 ;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  48 ; 
Quintil.  Inst.  1.  6,  c.  3 ;  Mart.  I.  14,  ep.  130;  Sueton.  in 
Gall.  c.  6  ;  Terttill.  Apolog.  c.  6. 

PENU'LTIMATE  (Gran?.)  from  pene,  almost,  and  idtimus, 
the  last;  the  last  syllable  but  one  in  a  word. 

PENU'MBRA  (Astron.)  a  faint  or  partial  shade  observed 
between  the  perfect  shadow  and  the  fall  of  liglit  in  an 
eclipse :  thus,  suppose  S  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  M 
the  moon ;  then,  since  lu- 
minous rays  are  observed 
to  proceed  from  every  part 
of  the  sun's  disc,  there  will 
be  no  part  of  the  shadow  in 
which  the  light  will  be  totally  intercepted,  except  that 
included  within  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  extreme  edges 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  ABC,  and  E  D  C,  the  other  part  of 
the  shadow,  i.  e.  from  C  to  H  and  I,  experiencing  onl}'  a 
partial  interception,  and  consequently  in  those  parts  a  faint 
light  will  be  observed  proceeding  from  the  darkest  shades 
at  C,  diminishing  both  ways  to  H,  where  it  is  lost  in  per- 
fect light.  Penumbras  must  be  constant  attendants  of  all 
eclipses,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  planets  primary 
or  secondary. 

PE'ON  {Mil.)  a  name  for  foot  soldiers  in  India  employed  in 
police  duties. 
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PE'ON Y  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Poeonia  of  Linnasus. 

PEPA'NSIS  (Med.)  :7t7riiyiri<i ;  the  correction  of  depraved  hu- 
mours in  the  body. 

Pepansis  is  also  the  maturation  or  concoction  of  humours. 

PEPA'SMUS  {Med.)  the  same  as  Pepansis, 

PEPA'STICS  (Med.)  Pepastica,  TriTrui-.Ka;  medicines  that  al- 
lay and  digest  crudities. 

PE'PLION  {Bot.)  a  species-  of  the  Euphorbia. 

PE'PLIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petcds 
six. —  Stam.  Jilaments  six;  auiJiers  roundish.  —  P'isx. 
germ  oval ;  style  short ;  stigma  orbiculate. — Per.  capsule 
superior ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  tlie — Peplis  portulaca, 
Portulaca  Glaux,  seu  Alsine,  Water  Purslane.  —  Peplis 
tetrandra  Hedyotis^  seu  Ammannia,  Sfc.    Baiih.  Pin. ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.j  Jlaii  Hist.;  Tourn-  Inst. 
PE'PLUS  (Ant.)      Pepliim,  ^tj'itAoc,  ir/^Aoi';  a  loose  female 
robe  without  sleeves,  which  went  down  to  the  feet,  and, 
when  curiously  studded  and  embroidered,  was  offered  to 
the  goddess  Minerva,  both  on  occasions  of  joy  and  mourn- 
ing.   Eiistat.  in  Odyss.  1.  18,  v.  291. 
PE'PO  (Bot.)  the  Cuciirbita  pepo  of  Linnceus. 
PE'PPER  (Bot.)  the  Viper  of  Linnaeus.  —  Pepper-grass,  the 
Pilularia  globulifera. —  Guinea  Pepper,  the  Capsicum  an- 
nuum. — Jamaica  Pepper,  the  Myrtv.s  pimenta  of  Linnaeus. 
— Pepper-wort,  the  Lepidiim  annuum. 
PE'PSIS  (Med.)  7Tt-^i(i,  the  concoction  or  fermentation  of 

tiie  aliments  or  humours  in  the  body. 
PEPU'ZIANS  (Ecc.)  an  heretical  sect  which  sprung  up  in 
the  second  century,  a  branch  of  the  Montanists.  Eicseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  1.5;  S.  Epijohan.  de  Hcsr.iQ;  S.  August,  de 
Hcer.  c.  27. 

PER  (Grain.)  a  Latiti  preposition  signifying  by  or  through, 

is  used  in  several  phrases,  as  perforce,  pr  ann.  or  per  an- 

num,  pr  cent,  ox  per  centum.  Sfc. 
Per  ascensum  {Chem.)  a  mode  of  distillation  by  which  tlie 

liquor  is  made  to  ascend. 
PE'RA  {Bot.)  the  Perula  arborea  of  LinnfEus. 
PERA'CTER  (Mech.)  a  mathematical  instrument  used  in 

surveying. 

PERACU'TE  (Med.)  very  sharp;  an  epithet  for  diseases 
■  which  ai'e  greatly  inflamed. 

PERA'DO  (Bat.)  the  Ilex  perado  of  LiimtEUS. 

PERAGRA'TION  MONTH  (A.-^tron.)  the  space  of  the 
Moon's  course  from  any  point  of  the  zodiac  to  the  same  again» 

PE'RAGU  (Bot.)  the  Clerodendrum fortunatum  of  Linnteus. 

PERAGU'A  (Bot.)  the  Ca.-sine peragua  of  Linnseus. 

PERA'LQ  (Bot.)  the  Ficus  of  Linna;us. 

PERA'MA  {Bot.)  the  Matt uschkcea  of  Linna;us. 

PERAMBULA'TION -2/' i^orcrf  (Laxv)  the  walking  of 
justices,  or  other  officers,  about  the  forest,  in  order  to  sur- 
vey it,  and  set  down  its  bounds.  16  Car.  1,  c.  IG  ;  4;  Inst.  30. 
—  Peramlndation  of  Parishes  is  made  by  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  and  parishioners,  by  going  round  the 
boundaries  thereof  once  a  year. —  Perambulation  of  Ma- 
nors, vide  Perambulatione. 

PERAMBULA'TIONE  facienda  (Law)  a  writ  commanding 
the  sheriffs  to  make  perambulation,  and  set  down  the 
bounds  of  two  or  more  manors,  whose  limits  are  not  well 
known.    F.  N.  B.  128,  &c. ;  AViu  Nat.  Brev. 

PERA'MBULATOR  {Mech.)  a  rolling  wheel  for  measuring 
roads,  streets,  &c. 

PE'RCA  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  nioracic  Order. 
Generic  Character.  Jnius  unequal;  teeth  sharp,  incurved; 
gill-covers  scaly  ;  gill-membrane  with  seven  rays  ;  lateral 
line  arched  with  the  back  ;  scales  hard  •,f  ns  spinous  ;  vent 
nearer  the  head  than  the  tail. 
Species.  This  fish,  known  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Perch,  inhabits  the  clear  streams  of  Europe  and  Siberia. 
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The  principal  species  are  the — Perca  marina,  the  Sea- 
Perch. — Perca  labrax,  the  Basse.  —  Perca  cermia,  the 
Rufte. — Perca  nigra,  the  Black  Fish. — Perca  formosa, 
the  Squirrel  Fish. 

PERCAPTU'IIA  {Archreol.)  a  wear,  or  place  in  a  river  made 
up  with  banks,  dams,  &c.  for  preserving  and  catching  fish. 

PEllCE'PIER  [Bot.)  the  Aplu.nrs  arvcnsis  of  Linnncus. 

PERCH  (Com.)  a  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  lialf. 

Perch  {Ick.)  a  well-known  river- fish,  the  Poxa  of  Linna;us, 
which  grows  to  two  feet  in  length,  is  of  a  deep  green  co- 
lour on  the  back  and  sides,  spawns  in  May  and  June,  and 
is  very  prolific.  The  flesh  of  the  perch  is  very  delicate, 
and  from  the  integuments  a  glue  is  procured. 

PE'RCHANT  (Spore.)  a  decoy  bird  used  in  fowling,  which, 
being  tied  by  the  foot,  flutters  and  draws  other  birds  to  it, 
by  which  means  they  are  caught. 

PERCHE'llS  {Ecc.)  Paris  candles  anciently  used  in  Eng- 
land; also  the  larger  sort  of  wax-candles  which  were  usually 
set  upon  the  altar. 

PERCHLO'RIC  Acid  {Chem.)  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
oxygen. 

PERCHLO'RIDE  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  chlorine  with 

phosphorus  in  a  certain  proportion. 
PE'RCLOSE  (Her.)  or  demigarter;  that  part  of  the  garter 

that  is  buckled  and  nowed. 
PERCOLA'TION  (Chem.)  the  process  of  straining  through 

a  sieve. 

PER  aii  ct  post  (Laiv)  writs  of  entry  so  called. 

PERCU'SSION  (Nat.)  the  impression  a  body  makes  in  fall- 
ing upon  or  striking  against  another.  It  is  either  direct  or 
oblique. — Direct  Perciiasion  is  that  in  which  the  impulse  is 
made  in  the  direction  of  a  line  perpendicular  at  the  place 
of  impact,  and  which  also  passes  through  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  striking  bodies. —  Obliijiie  Per- 
cussion is  that  in  which  the  impulse  is  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line  that  does  not  pass  through  the  common 
centre  of  gravity,  whether  the  line  be  perpendicular  to  the 
place  of  impact  or  not. —  Centre  of  Percussion,  tliat  point 
wherein  the  shock  of  the  percutient  body  is  the  greatest. 

PER  DELl'QUIUM  (Cheiti.)  or  by  deliquescence ;  a  term 
ap])lied  to  crystallized  salts  which  gradually  melt  down  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Ti^R  Descensinn  (Chem.)  i.e.  by  descent;  a  mode  of  distil- 
lation when  the  fire  is  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  whose  orifice 
is  at  the  bottom. 

PERDE'TUM  (Bat.)  the  root  of  skirret. 

PERDl'CIUM  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/nge- 
nesia,  Order  2  Polijgnmia  snperjlna. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perin7tth  common.  —  Con.  com- 
pact. —  Stam.  jiJaments  five ;  anthers  tubular.  —  Pist. 
germ  small ;  sttjle  simple  ;  stigma  blunt . —  Per.  none  ; 
seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  —  Perdicium  radiale,  seu 
Onula,  S^c. 

PE'RDIFOLS  (Bot.)  from  ;3m/rc,  to  lose,  and/o/,  the  leaf ; 

an  epithet  formerly  applied  to  deciduous  plants. 
PERDONA'TIO  utlcgati  (Laiv)  a  pardon  for  one  who  is 

outlawed. 

PERDU'  (Mil.)  a  term  applied  to  any  soldier  who  is  in  a 
dangerous  post,  whence  enjims  pcrdus,  in  the  plural,  for 
the  forlorn  hope  of  an  army. 

PE'REGRINE  (Asirol.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  when  found 
in  any  sign  where  it  has  none  of  its  essential  dignities. 

Peregrine  (Falcon.)  a  hawk  of  the  Falcon  tribe,  ihe  Falco 
peregrinns  of  Linnaeus. 

PE'REMPTORY  (Law)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  that  is 
absolute  or  determinate.  —  Peremptory  action,  a  determi- 
nate and  final  act,  which  cannot  be  renewed  or  altered,  as 
a  peremptory  nonsuit.  F.  N.  B,  35,  38,  &c. — Peremptory 
exception,  that  which  makes  the  state  and  issue  in  a  cause. 
Bract.  1. 4,  c.  20, — Peremptory  writ,  vide  Optional. 


PERE'NNIAL  (Sot)  perennis;  an  epithet  for  a  plant,  the 
root  of  which  continues  more  than  two  years.  A  stem,  or 
root,  is  also  said  to  be  perennial  in  the  same  sense.  Those 
perennials  which  retain  their  leaves  through  the  winter  are 
cdiWeA  evergreens  ;  but  such  as  cast  their  leaves  in  autumn, 
or  previously,  are  called  deciduous,  or  pcrdifels. 

PERETE'RPrON  (Surg.)^vom  th^uu,  to  pass  through;  a  name 
for  the  trepan,  from  its  use  in  perforating  the  cranium. 

PE'RFECT  TENSE  (Gram.)  a  tense  so  called  because  it 
denotes  an  action  that  is  finished. 

Perfect  Number  (Arith.)  one  whose  aliquot  or  even  parts 
joined  together  will  exactly  make  that  whole  number,  as 
6,  which  is  equal  to  1  -f-  2  4-  3 ;  and  28,  which  is  equal  to 
1  +  2  -h  4  -f  7  -fU. 

PERFE'CTUS  (Bot.)  perfect;  an  epithet  for  a  flower  ;/os 
peifectus,  a  flower  having  both  stamen  and  pistil,  or  at 
least  anther  and  stigma ;  of  which  description  are  all  her- 
maphrodite flowers. 

PE'UFLEW  (Her.)  vide  Pwr^m. 

PERFO'LIATA  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  orientalis  of  Linnaeus. 

PEUFOLIA'TUS  (i?o/.)  perfoliate;  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf,  the  base  of  which  entirely  surrounds 
the  stem  transversely,  so  that  the  stem  seems 
to  have  been  driven  through  the  middle  of 
the  leaf,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

PE'RFORANS  Muscuhis  (Anat.)  a  muscle  of 

the  fingers,  so  called  because  its  tendons  run  through 
those  of  iUe  pcrforntus  mnnus. — Perforans  pedis,  a  muscle 
of  the  lesser  toe,  the  tendons  of  which  pass  through  those 
of  the  perforatus  pedis. 

PERFOKA'T/E  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  sixtieth  Order  in 
Linnajus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method;  so  called  be- 
cause these  phmts  have  their  leaves  perforated  with  small 
holes. 

PERFORATION  (Surg.)  the  penetrating  by  an  instrument 

into  any  of  the  greater  cavities. 
PERFORA'TUS  (Bot.)  perforated;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 

that  is  full  of  small  holes,  which  are  apparent  when  held 

up  to  the  light,  as  in  Hypericum. 
Perforatus  (Anat.)  a  muscle  both  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 

so  called  because  its  tendons  admit  of  perforation  by  those 

of  the  perforating  muscle. 
PERFRICA'TION  (Med.)  a  rubbing  thoroughly  all  over. 
PEUFU'ME  (Nat.)  any  thing  that  sends  forth  a  sweet  or 

agreeable  scent,  as  musk,  <S:c. 
PERGULA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 

dria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 

one. —  Stam  ;  anthers  two.  —  Pist.  germs  two; 

sti/le  none;  stigma  obsolete. — Per.  two  ;  seeds  .... 
Species.    The  species  are  the — Pcrgularia  glabra,  seu 
Inris,  Smooth  Pergularia.  —  Pergidaria  purpurea, 
As.clepias,  Purjjle  Pergularia,  &c. 
PERITE'CI  (Astron.)  vide  Periceci. 

PERIA'MMA  (Med.)  5r£fi«^/*«,  or  periapta a  medicine 
which,  being  tied  about  the  neck,  was  supposed  to  expel 
diseases. 

PERLA'NTHIUM  (Bot.)  from  !7Ep.\  about,  and  u^Sci,  a  flower; 
the  perianth,  or  calyx  of  a  flower  when  contiguous  to  the 
flower,  by  which  it"  is  distinguished  from  the  calyx,  which 
is  the  outer  covering  of  the  flower,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  where  a  repre- 
sents the  calyx,  and  b  the  perianth. 
The  perianth  is  distinguished  into — 
Perianthium  Fructifcationis,  the  Pe- 
rianth of  the  Fructification,  including 
the  stamens  and  the  germ.  —  Perian- 
thium Floris,  the  Perianth  of  the  Flower,  which  contains 
the  stamens  without  the  germ. — Periaiithium  Fructus,  the 
Perianth  of  the  Fruit,  which  contains  the  germ  without 
the  stamens. 
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The  perianthium  is  moreover  distinguished  into  caducim, 
that  falls  before  the  flower  opens ;  decidmtm,  that  falls 
after  the  flower  opens ;  persistens,  continuing  after  the 
flower  is  withered  ;  proprium,  belonging  to  one  flower  ; 
commune,  belonging  to  several  flowers ;  monnpJii/llwu , 
hifidtim,  tubulosum,  abbreviatum,  obtusim,  spinosim,  ccqmile, 
labiatum,  superum,  and  imbricatiim  ;  squarrosum,  turbi- 
ncilum,  S^r.  [vide  MonopJii/llus,  ^-c] 
PEIllRLE'PSIS  (Med.)  r£p.3As^<5,  from  ^jp/3aeV^^  to  look 

around;  a  wild  staring  around,  as  of  one  in  a  delirium. 
PERI'BOLE  {Med.)  from  mft,Sx>^Xi:,  to  surround;  a  transla- 
tion of  the  morbific  humours  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
PERIBRO'SIS  (Med.)  an  erosion,  or  ulceration  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  eyelids. 
PERICA'RDII  Arleria  {Anat.)  the  artery  of  the  Pericar- 
dium, which  rises  from  the  anterior  middle  part  of  the 
common  trunk  of  the  subclavian  or  the  carotid  arteries. — 
Pericardii  vena  springs  from  the  trunk  of  the  superior 
cava. — Pericardii  Liquor,    vide  Pericardium. 
PERICARDITIS  [Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  Pericar- 
dium. 

PERICA'RDIUM  {Anat.)  z-ifiy-if^icv,  compounded  of  ^^l, 
about,  and  xKpsVfj,  the  heart ;  a  double  membrane  which 
surrounds  the  whole  compass  of  the  heart.  It  contains  a 
humour  called  the  Liquor  Pericardii,  which  serves  to  lu- 
bricate the  heart. 

PERICA'RPIUM  {Bot.)  from  zif),  about,  and  y.u^-\  fruit,  or 
seed;  pericarp,  seed-vessel,  a  viscous  bag  with  seeds,  or  a 
vessel  producing  seeds,  which  it  lets  drop  when  they  arc 
ripe.  The  principal  sorts  of  pericarps  are,  the  Capsule, 
Silique,  Legume,  Follicle,  Drupe,  Pome,  Berry,  and  Stro- 
bile, [vide  Capmle,  Silique,  (!^-c.] 

Pkricarpium  (Med.)  from  srffi,  about,  and  x««p!ro?,  the  wrist; 
a  medicine  formerly  applied  to  the  wrist  to  cure  an 
ague. 

PERICHiE'TIUM  {Bot.)  from  Trip],  about,  and  ;ii«iVij,  a  horse's 

mane;  a  bristly  involucre  surrounding  the  base  among  the 

leaflets  in  mosses. 
PERICHONDRIUM  (Anat.)  from        about,  and  xH^i, 

a  cartilage  ;  the  membrane  that  covers  a  cartilage. 
PERICHRPSIS  {Med.)  from  T^fl  and  zf''^,  to  anoint;  a 

liniment. 

PERICHRPSTA  {Med.)  from  ^sps  around,  and  zp'^^,  to 
anoint;  any  medicines  with  which  the  eyelids  are  anointed. 

PERICLY'MENI Jiore  {Bot.)  the  Spigelia  marilandica  of 
Linnaeus. — Periclymeni  similis,  the  Volkameria. 

PERICLY'MENO  accedens  {Bot.)  the  Cinchona  of  Linnaeus. 

PERICLY'MENUM  {Bot.)  the  Chiococca  racemosa  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PERICRA'NIUM  {Anat.)  frsfixfiino}!,  from  fripl,  about,  and 
xfiviov,  the  cranium  or  skull ;  a  membrane  which  closely  in- 
volves the  bones  of  the  skull. 

PERIDE'SMICA  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  ischuria,  or  sup- 
pression of  urine,  from  stricture  in  the  urethra. 

PERI'DIUM  {Bot.)  a  name  given  to  the  capsule  of  the 
Mushroom,  being  a  dry  membranaceous  hollow  vessel  filled 
with  sporce  or  gongyles. 

PERIDRO'MIS  {Archit.)  ^rsp/J},,/*,;,  an  open  gallery  or  walk 
encompassing  the  palaestra.     Vitruv.  1.  5,  c'  12. 

PERIDRO'MOS  [Anat.)  the  extreme  circumference  of  the 
hairs  of  the  head. 

PE'RIENET  [Bot.)  a  young  pear-tree. 

PERIE'RGY  (Rhet.)  sj-spifpyja,  a  bombastic  or  laboured  style. 

PERIESTE'COS  (Med.)  7:ifiii->;y.tu^j  from  TrfpuVii^/i,  to  Stand 
around  ;  an  epithet  for  signs  or  symptoms  which  prognos- 
ticate a  recovery. 

PERIGiE'UM  {Astron.)  7rs(iya7t>y,  from  Trtfl,  about,  and 
the  earth ;  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or  planets, 
according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
earth.    It  is  opposed  to  the  apogee,  and  is  now  called  the 
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perihelion.  In  modern  astronomy  the  Perigee  is  still  ap- 
plied to  the  moon,  comets,  &c.  to  denote  their  nearest 
approach  to  our  planet. 

PE'RIGORD-STO'NE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  manganese  found  at 
Perigord  in  France. 

PERIGRA'PH.iE  (Anat.)  certain  white  lines  and  impres- 
sions observable  in  the  musculus  rectus  of  the  abdomen, 
according  to  Vesalius. 

PERIHE'LION  [Astron.)  from  ^fpi,  about,  and  U^oc,  the 
sun  ;  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is  nearest  to 
the  sun. 

PERILE'PSIS  {Rhet.)  ^rsp/Aij--^.?,  a  form  of  speaking  in  which 
the  orator  comprehends  many  things  under  one  argument, 
in  order  to  give  it  more  force.  Ulpian.  ad  Demosth.  Aris- 
tocrat, p.  4'54'. 

PERI'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14?  Didi/naniia, 
Order  1  Gijmnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  one. — Stam.  Jilamenis  four  ;  anthers  bifid. — Pist. 
germs  four;  styles  two  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
four. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the — Perilla 
ocymoides,  seu  Melissa,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
PERIM-KAKU-VALLI  [Bot.)  the  Mimosa  of  Linnasus. 
PERI'METER  {Gram.)  vi^.fjji-foc,  the  name  of  a  verse  which 

has  a  syllable  above  the  just  measure. 
Perimeter  (Geom.)  the  compass,  or  sum  of  all  the  sides 

which  bound  any  figure. 
PERINiE'OCELE  (Med.)  a  rupture  in  the  pcrinaeura. 
PERINiE'UM  {Anat.)  ^£pii£<rc/,  a  ligament  or  seam  between 

the  scrotum  and  the  anus. 
PERI'NDE  VALE'RE  [Laiv)  a  dispensation  granted  to  a 

clerk,  who  being  otherwise  incapable  of  a  benefice,  is  ac- 
tually admitted  to  it. 
PERINY'CTIDES  (Med.)  little  swellings  like  nipples.  Gorr. 

Def.  Med. 

PERIO'CHE  (Rhet.)  Tn^io-^r,,  an  argument  containing  the 
sum  of  a  discourse. 

PE'RIOD  [Gram.)  zi^Ud'oc,  a  perfect  sentence  or  close;  or 
according  to  Aristotle,  a  sentence  having  a  distinct  begin- 
ning and  end.  Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  3,  c.  9 ;  Dionys.  de  Comp. 
c.  2 ;  Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  40  ;  Hermog.  Trw  I.  4  ; 
Demet.  dc  Lloc.  10. 

Period  [Print.)  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  any  sentence, 
marked  thus  ( . ) 

Period  [Arith.)  a  distinction  made  by  a  point  or  comma 
after  every  third  place  or  figure  in  numeration  :  also  in  the 
extraction  of  roots  to  point  oS  or  separate  the  figures  of 
the  given  number  into  periods  or  parcels. 

Period  (Astron.)  the  entire  revolution  of  a  planet. 

Period  (Chron.)  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  years, 
in  which  sense  it  is  applied  more  particularly  to  the  largest 
spaces  of  time,  as  the  Julian  Period,  in  distinction  from 
cycles  and  a;ras.    [vide  Chronology'] 

Period  (Med.)  the  interval  between  the  coming  of  fits  in 
intermitting  disorders. 

PERIO'DICAL  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  the  motions  or 
course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  within  any  given  space  of 
time. 

PERI'ODUS  sanguinis  (Anat.)  a  continual  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body. 

PERICE'CI  (Astron.)  ^spioiK.?*,  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who 
live  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  opposite  pa- 
rallels of  longitude.  The  length  of  their  days  and  their 
seasons  are  the  same,  but  their  hours  are  opposite,  for 
when  It  is  twelve  at  night  to  the  one,  it  is  twelve  at  noon 
to  the  other.    Cleomed.  1.  1. 

PERIO'STEUM  (Anat.)  from  ^£ps  about,  and  oV a  bone ; 
the  membrane  which  envelopes  nearly  all  the  bones  of  the 
body,  which,  on  the  cranium,  is  called  the  Pericranium;  on 
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the  orbits  of  the  eye,  Periorbita ;  on  the  cartilages,  Peri- 
chondrium ;  on  the  ligaments,  Peridesmiiim. 

PERIPATE'TICS  {Phil.)  ir£p.^^.r„r.xa!,  a  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Aristotle;  so  called  because  their  master  used 
to  deliver  his  lectures,  ^c-fi'ic/.rZv,  i.  e.  walking. 

PERIPETA'SM A  (Ant.)  a  rich  sort  of  hangings  for  rooms, 
or  coverings  for  floors. 

PERI'PHERY  (Gcom.)  ziti^pifuct,  the  circumference  of  any 
curve,  as  the  circle,  ellipsis,  parabola,  &c. 

PERI'PHRASIS  (Rhet.)  ^rtp/ipfatri?,  another  name  for  circum- 
locution, or  that  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in  express- 
ing, by  many  words,  what  might  be  expressed  by  a  few. 
Cic.  ad  Hercnn.  I.  4,  c.  32;  Quiniil.  1.  8,  c.  C;  Longin.de 
Siihlim.  c.  28  ;  Alex,  ^rip)  <ryjMj.;  Edib.  Aid.  p.  584. 

PERIPHIMO'SIS  [Med.)  wide  Phimosis. 

PERIPLO'CA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — CoR.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  filaments  five  short;  ajithers  twin. — Pist. 
germs  two  ;  .style  filiform  ;  stigma  capitate. — Ver.  follicles 
two ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Periploca  grceca, 
seu  Apocynuni,  Common  Virginian  Silk  or  Periploca. — 
Periploca  Africana,  seu  Cijnanchum,  African  Periploca, 
&c.     Chis.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bnuh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;   Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;   Rail  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 
PERIPNEUMO'NIA  (Med.)  vide  Pneumonia. 
PERl'PTEROUS  [Archit.)  an  epithet  for  a  place  encom- 
passed about  with  columns. 
PERIPU  {Bot.)  the  Delima  savinosa  of  Linnaeus. 
PERIPYE'MA  (Med.)  /r£piTuVj«,  a  collection  of  pus  round 

any  part,  as  round  a  tooth  in  the  gum. 
PERIRRHANTE'RIUM  (Ant.)  jrsp.pp^. ^ov,  a  vessel  among 
the  ancients  usually  of  stone  or  brass,  and  filled  with  holy 
water,  with  which  all  those  that  were  admitted  to  the  sa- 
crifices were  besprinkled,  and  beyond  which  it  was  not 
lawful  for  any  one  to  pass,  who  was  0i3>tXei;,  i.  e.  profane. 
Poll.  Onom.  1.  1,  segni.  8 ;  Suidas ;  Phavorimts,  &c. 
PERIRRPIE'XIS  (Med.)  from  i^jpi,  about,  and  p-jyi^^'/zw,  to 

break  ;  a  breaking  olF  or  separation  of  corrupted  parts. 
PERIRRHCE'A  {Med.)  ss-jpippciW,  a  reflux  of  humom-s  from 
the  habit  of  the  body  into  any  one  of  the  larger  emuncto- 
ries  for  its  excretion  ;  as,  in  an  hydropical  case,  the  reflux 
of  the  water  upon  the  bowels  or  kidneys,  where  it  passes 
away  by  stool  or  urine. 
PERi'SCELIS  (Her.)  ^rspia-jts^.ic,  signifies  literally  a  garter, 
whence  eques  periscelidis  is  a  knight  of  the  most  noble 
Order  of  the  Garter. 
PERISCEPA'STRUM  (Surg.)  vide  Catholceus. 
PERI'SCII  (Astron.)  Tz^-.Txiol,  from  srepi,  about,  and  trmk, 
a  shadow  ;  Periscians,  the  name  of  those  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  whose  shadow  goes  round  them  in  a  day.    This  is 
peculiar  to  those  who  inhabit  the  frigid  zone,  where  the 
sun  does  not  set  for  a  considerable  time.    Cleomed.  1.  1. 
PERISCYLACrSMUS  (Ant.)  7r^^<ry.v>My.i<rij:oi,  a  method  of 
purification  among  the  Greeks,  by  drawing  <rx.uxu,l,  a  whelp, 
about  the  person.    Plut.  Qiiccst.  Roman. 
PERISCYPHI'SMUS  (Surg.)  from  ^sfi  and  y.vfo^,  gibbous  ; 
an  incision  made  across  the  forehead,  or  from  one  temple 
to  the  other,  in  case  of  a  defluxion  of  the  eyes. 
PEPtlSPPIA'LSIS  (Med.)  s-jpiVipcjAo-i?,  the  circumrotation  of 

a  luxated  bone  for  the  purpose  of  its  restitution. 
PERISSO'LOGY  {Rhet.)  TrEpfo-c-oAoyic-,  from  ^rzp.ro-os,  abun- 
dant, and  ^oyoc,  a  word  ;  a  vicious  sort  of  speech  which 
abounds  in  superfluous  words. 
PERISTA'LTIC  Motion  (Anat.)  ^EpteotAnxjc,  the  vermicular 
motion  of  the  intestines,  so  called  from  ^tfi'^ixxa,  to  con- 
tract, because  they  contract  their  spiral  fibres  so  as  to 
propel  their  contents. 


PERISTAPHYLPNUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  two  muscles 
ot  the  uvula;  namely  the  internus,  which  draws  it  for- 
wards ;  and  the  externus,  which  draws  it  backwards. 

PERISTAPHYLO-PHARY'NGiEI  (Anat.)  two  small  mus- 
cles  of  the  pharynx. 

PERISTE'RIUM  (Bot.)  the  herb  vervain. 

PERISTRO'MATA  (Anat.)  Trici^^cfj^ctru,  the  coats  which 
cover  the  bowels. 

PERISTY'LIUM  (Ant.)  Tn^.^uMo^,,  a  piazza,  as  in  the  middle 
of  the  Gymnasium  at  Athens,  which  was  so  called  from 
TTSfi,  about,  and  «-J/.o5,  a  column,  because  a  piazza  is 
bounded  or  inclosed  by  columns.  It  was  designed  for 
walking  and  other  exercises  connected  with  the  Patestra. 
Vitriiv.  J.  5,  c.  2;  Poll.  1.  1,  c.  8  ;  Philand.  ad  Vitruv. ; 
Bald.  T,ex.  Vitruv. 

PERIS Y'STOLE  {Med.)  from  srsp.'  and  u-v^ou,  the  time  of 
rest  between  the  contraction  and  the  dilatation  of  the  heart ; 
a  pause  or  intermission  between  the  si/slole  and  diastole. 

PERITE'RION  (Surg.)  the  same  as  the  Trepan. 

PERITON/EORE'XiS  (Med.)  from  =7£p<riv.i,  the  perito- 
naeum, and  fnVo-io.,  to  break  ;  a  bursting  of  the  peritongeum 
and  consequent  hernia. 

PERITON^'UM  {Anat.)  T£p(T««r6v,  a  membrane  which 
covers  the  whole  abdomen  on  the  inside,  and  incloses 
the  intestines. 

PERITONITIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
naeum. 

PERITRO'CHIUM  (Mech.)  the  wheel  which,  together  with 
the  axis,  forms  one  of  the  simple  mechanical  powers  called 
the  axis  in  peritrochio.    [vide  Axis  and  Mechanics'] 

PERI'TTOMA  (Med.)  Trf^nraf/^ci,  an  excrement  in  the  body 
after  digestion  ;  also  the  remains  of  a  disease. 

PE'RJURY  (Laiv)  petjurium,  a  swearing  falsely,  knowingly, 
and  wilfully,  in  a  solemn  manner,  before  a  magistrate  ap- 
pointed by  law  to  administer  oaths. — Subornation  of  Per- 
jury, the  procuring  any  man  to  take  a  false  oath,  which  in 
Common  Law  amounts  to  perjury. 

PE'lUWINKLE  (Conch.)  a  shell  fish,  the  Turbo  littoreus 
of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  most  European  shores  ;  and  is 
said  by  sailors  to  indicate  stormy  weather  if  seen  crawling 
high  up  the  rocks,  and  calm  weather  when  they  descend. 

Periwinkle  (Bot.)  the  F2nc«  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

PERlXYO'xMENOS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  a  statue  which 
represents  one  scraping  or  currying  himself  all  over.  Plin. 
1.  34,  c.  8. 

PERIZO'MA  (Su)g.)  TTifC^af/jst,  a  term  which  strictly  signifies 
a  girdle  ;  but  is  applied  by  Hildanus  to  those  instruments 
for  supporting  ruptures  which  are  now  called  trusses. 

PERLA'TED  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  what  appears  like 
pearls,  as  the  Sal  mirabile  perlatum. 

PERMEA'TION  (Phy.)  the  piercing  or  passing  through  the 
pores  of  any  body. 

PER  minima  (Phy.)  the  perfect  mixture  of  the  smallest  par- 
ticles of  several  bodies  or  ingredients. 

PERMI'SSIVE  luaste  (Law)  negligent  waste,    [vide  JVaste"] 

PERMI'T  (Lari')  a  note  given  by  the  officers  of  the  excise 
for  conveying  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  &c.  from  one  place 
to  another. 

PERMUTA'TIO  (Rhet.)  the  Latin  name  for  the  figure  of 
speech  called  in  Greek  a.>,Xf,ya^iv..  Cic.  ad  Her  en.  1.  4, 
c.  34. 

V^KmUT  MTIO^S  of  quantities  (Algeb.)  the  different  orders 
in  which  quantities  may  be  arranged  ;  thus  the  permutation 
of  the  three  quantities,  a,  b,  c,  taken  two  and  two  together, 
are  six,  as  ab,  bn,  ac,  ca,  be,  cb. 

PERMUTA'TIONE  archidiaconatus  et  ecclesice,  S^c.  (Latv)  a 
writ  to  an  ordinary,  commanding  him  to  admit  a  clerk  to  a 
benefice  upon  exchange  with  another.    Reg.  Orig.  307. 

PER  my  et  per  toid  (Law)  a  term  applied  to  a  joint  tenant, 
who  is  said  to  be  seized  of  the  land  he  holds  jointly /^er  my 
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et  per  tout,  i.  e.  to  be  possessed  of  every  parcel,  and  of  the 
whole. 

PE'RNANCY  {Laiv)  a  term  applied  to  tithes,  which  are  said 
to  be  taken  in  pernancy  when  they  are  taken  in  kind. 

PE'RNIO  {Med.)  a  kibe  or  chilblain  ;  a  species  of  the  Ery- 
thema of  Cullen. 

PE'RNOUR  of  profits  {Law)  a  receiver  of  profits.  Co.  Litt. 
589. 

PE'RO  {Ant.)  a  rustic  sort  of  shoe,  whence  those  who  wore 
such  a  shoe  were  called  peronati. 
Pers.  Sat.  5,  v.  102. 

JSlavim  si  poscat  sibi  peronatus  orator. 

Serv.  ill  Mn.  1.  7,  v.  689. 
PE'ROLA  {Bat.)  the  Momordica  of  Linnaeus. 
PERONvE'US  {Aiiat.)  an  epithet  for  two  muscles  of  the 

tarsus,  one  of  which  is  called  primus,  or  longus,  and  the 

other  secundus,  or  brevis. 
PE'RONE  {Anat.)  tt^c^,  the  Fibula. 

PERORA'TION  {Rhet.)  what  the  Greeks  call  Ea-iAoyo?,  the 
latter  part,  or  close  of  an  oration,  thence  called  the 
Conclusion,  when  the  orator  recapitulates  the  whole  with 
fresh  force.  Cic.  Orat.  c.  35;  Qiiint.  1.  6,  c.  1;  Georg. 
Trapez.  Rhet.  1.  3,  Ed.  Aid.  p.  42. 

PERO'TIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none.— Cor.  two-valved. — Stam. 

flaments  three  ;   anthers  oblong. — Fist,  germ  oblong ; 

styles  two  ;  stigmas  feathered. — Per.  none;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Perotis  lati- 

folia,  Alopecurus,  Gramen,   seu  Tsjeria. — Perotis  poly- 

'  stachya,  seu  Saccharum,  &c. 
PERPENDER  {Archil.)  or  j)erpend-stone,  a  stone  fitted  to 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  show  its  smoothed  ends 
on  both  sides. 

PERPENDI'CULAR  {Geom.)  xAhro^ ;  one  line  is  said  to  be 
perpendicular  to  another  when  it  falls  upon  it  or  meets  it  so 
as  to  make  the  adjacent  angles  on  the  same  side  equal,  and 
both  the  angles  right  angles.  Euclid.  Elem.  1.  1,  Def. — 
Perpendicular  to  a  curve,  the  line  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  the  point  of  contact. — Per- 
pendicular  to  a  plane,  the  line  which  is  perpendicular  to 
every  line  drav/n  in  the  plane  through  the  bottom  of  the 
perpendicular. 

Perpendicular  {Gunn.)  a  small  instrument  used  for  the 
finding  the  centre  line  of  a  piece  in  the  operation  of  point- 
ing it  to  a  given  object. 

PERPE'NSIUM  {Bot.)  the  Gunnera  pennensis  of  Linnaeus. 

PERPE'RO  {Co7n.)  a  silver  coin  in  Ragusa,  itiO  of  v^hich  are 
equal  to  a  ducat,    [vide  Moneyl 

PERPETUAL  Curacy  {Bot.)  one  in  which  the  curate  is  not 
removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one.  These  curacies 
are  attached  to  lay  impropriations ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
they  have  a  portion  of  the  tithes  settled  upon  them. 

PERPE'TUAL  motion  {Phy.)  vide  Motion. 

Perpetual  occultation  and  apparition,  circle  of  {Astron.)  vide 
Circle. 

Perpetual  screw  (Mech.)  vide  Screto  and  Mechanics. 

Perpetual  glandules  {Anat.)  those  which  are  natural,  and 
distinguished  from  the  adventitious  ones. 

Perpetual {Med.)  pills  which  had  the  power  of  purg- 
ing perpetually,  as  pills  made  of  the  regulus  of  antimony. 

PERPETUTTY  {Law)  is  said  of  an  estate  which  is  so  settled 
in  tail  that  it  cannot  be  made  void. 

PER  quce  servitia  {Law)  a  judicial  writ  issuing  from  the  note 
of  a  fine,  and  lying  for  the  cognisee  to  compel  the  tenant 
of  the  land  to  an  acknowledgement  of  him  as  lord.  Old 
Nat.  Brev.  155. 

PE'RQUISITES  (Law)  whatever  a  man  gets  by  industry, 
or  purchases  with  his  money. — Perquisites  of  court,  those 
profits  that  come  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  by  virtue  of  his 


court  baron  over  and  above  the  yearly  revenues  of  his  land, 
as  fines  of  copyholds,  heriots,  waifs,  strays,  &c. 
PER  quod  {Law)  words  made  use  of  by  a  plainrifl'  in  his  de- 
claration in  averring  the  particular  damage  that  has  be- 
fallen him,  without  which  his  action  would  not  be  main- 
tainable ;  thus  in  a  declaration  of  trespass,  for  an  injury  to 
a  wife  or  a  servant,  the  plaintiff  declares  per  quod,  whereby 
he  lost  the  consortium  of  the  one,  and  the  servitium  of  the 
other. 

PE'RRIERS  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  great  guns,  formerly  emploj'ed 

in  shooting  stones. 
PERROQUET  {Orn.)  vide  Psitlacus. 

PE'RRY  {Com.)  a  pleasant  drink  made  from  pears,  as  cider 
is  from  apples. 

PER  SE'  {Chem.)  a  term  applied  to  distillation  when  any 
substance  is  distilled  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  any 
other  thing. 

Per  se  {Log.)  things  are  said  to  be  considered  pier  se  when 
tliey  are  taken  in  the  abstract. 

PE'KSEA  {Bot.)  the  Laui  us persea  of  Linnaeus. 

PE'RSEUS  {Astron.)  ^fpo-sy?,  one  of  the  48  old  constellations, 
so  called  from  Perseus,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Danae,  who 
was  translated  into  the  heavens  by  the  assistance  of  Mi- 
nerva, in  consequence  of  his  having  released  Andromeda 
from  her  confinement  on  the  rock  to  which  she  was  chained. 
It  contained,  according  to  Ptolemy,  29  stars;  to  Kepler, 
33;  to  Bayer,  38;  to  Hevelius,  36;  and  the  Britannic  Ca- 
talogue, 59 :  of  these,  Genib,  in  the  side,  is  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude ;  and  Ras  Algol,  in  the  head  of  Medusa, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is  of  the  second  magnitude, 
is  now  reckoned  of  the  third  magnitude.  Arat.  Fh(enom. ; 
Eratosth.  Cliaract. ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  ;  Mauill.  Poet. 
Astron.  ;  Ptol.  Almag. ;  Ricciol.  Almag.  nov.S^c. 

PERSIAN  LILY  {Bot.)  the  Fritellaria  persica  of  Linnaeus. 

Persian  order  {Archit.)  an  order  of  architecture  which 
consisted  in  supporting  the  entablature  by  the  figures  of 
men  instead  of  columns. 

Persian  wheel  {Mech.)  an  engine  contrived  for  the  wa- 
tering of  lands  which  lie  ou  the  borders  or  banks  of 
rivers. 

PE'RSICA  {Bot.)  the  Amygdalus  persica  of  Linnjcus. 
PE'RSICjE  similis  {But.)    the  JSlangifera  indica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PERSICA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Polygonum  virginianum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PE'RSIMON  {Bot)  the  Diospyros  virginiiina  of  Linnaeus. 

PERSI'STENS/e6m  {Med.)  a  regular  intermitting  fever,  the 
paroxysms  of  which  return  at  constant  and  stated  hours. 

PEKSI'STENT  (Zjo/;.)  permanent;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
leaves  that  remain  on  the  plant  till  the  fruit  is  rij)e,  or  after 
the  summer  is  over.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  stipules  wliich 
continue  after  the  leaves  drop  off,  as  in  the  Class  Diadel- 
jjhia,  &c. ;  and  to  the  calyxes  abiding  after  the  corolla  is 
withered,  as  in  the  Class  Didynamia. 

PE'RSONABLE  {Law)  a  term  applied  to  one  vidio  is  enabled 
to  maintain  a  plea  in  court. 

PE'RSON  AL  estate  {Law)  any  corporeal  and  moveable  thing 
belonging  to  a  man,  as  goods,  chattels,  &c. — Personal 
tithes,  those  which  are  paid  out  of  the  profits  that  arise  by 
labour  of  a  man's  person. — Personal  action,  in  distinction 
from  a  real  action,    [vide  Action'] 

Personal  verb  {Gram.)  a  verb  conjugated  in  the  different 
persons  and  numbers,  in  distinction  from  the  impersonal 
verbs,  that  are  conjugated  only  in  the  third  person. 

PE'RSONALTY  {Laiv)  or  personality ;  a  name  for  things 
personal,  in  distinction  from  things  real.  An  action  is  also 
said  to  be  in  personalty  when  it  is  brought  against  the  right 
person,  or  the  person  against  whom  it  lies  in  law. 

PERSON A'TA  {Bot.)  the  Arctium  of  Linn^us. 

TO  PE'RSONATE  {Law)  to  assume  the  name  and  character 
of  another  person,  so  as  to  pass  for  him. 
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PERSONA'TUS  (Bot.)  personate,  or  masked;  an  epithet 
for  a  labiate  corolla  which  has  the  lips  closed. 

PE'RSONS  (T/ieoL)  subsistences,  as  the  three  persons  in  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

Pbrsons  (Gram.)  the  inflexions  of  verbs  which  denote  the 
person  acting :  there  are  three  in  each  number. 

Persons  (Laiv)  are  either  fiatural,  whom  God  has  formed, 
or  artijicial,  who  are  formed  by  human  society,  as  corpo- 
rations, or  bodies  politic. — Persons  ne  prebendaries  ne  se- 
ront  charges  an  quinshnes,  S^c.  a  writ  which  lies  for  preben- 
daries, &c.  distrained  by  the  sheriffs  for  the  15th  part  of 
their  goods,  or  to  be  contributory  to  taxes. 

PERSPE'CTIVE  {Opi.)  the  art  of  delineating  objects  on  a 
plane  surface,  such  as  they  appear  at  a  given  distance  or 
height  upon  a  transparent  plane,  supposed  to  be  placed 
commonly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  between  the  eye 
and  the  object.  This  plane,  which  is  conceived  to  be 
transparent,  as  glass,  is  called  the  perspective  table,  or 
plane,  as  H  I.  That  plane,  as  L  M,  on  which  the  perspec- 
tive plane  stands,  \s  the  geometrical,  ov  ground  plane  ;  and 
any  line  drawn  in  this  plane  is  called  an  original  line.  That 
point  from  which  the  objects  are  seen  when  they  are  deli- 
neated on  the  perspective  plane  is  called  the  point  of  rieiv, 
or  sight,  as  F.  This  is  otlierwise 
called  the  principal  point.  If  a 
perpendicular  be  let  fall  from  the 
eye,  O,  to  the  perspective  table, 
that  is  called  the  distance  of  the 
eye,  or  the  line  of  distance,  as 
O  F;  and  if  a  perpendicular  be 
let  fall  from  the  eye  to  the  ground 
plane,  that  is  called  the  height 
of  the  ei/p,  as  S  O.  The  common  section  of  the  perspec- 
tive table  with  the  ground  plane  is  the  ground  line,  line  of 
the  base,  or  Jiindamental  line,  as  N  I.  The  line  drawn 
through  the  principal  point,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  is 
called  the  horizontal  line,  as  PQ;  of  which  the  points  P 
and  Q  are  called  the  points  of  distance.  The  point  in 
which  the  perspective  plane  is  met  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  point  of  view,  parallel  to  any  original  straight 
line,  is  called  the  vanishing  point  of  that  line ;  and  the  in- 
tersection of  the  perspective  plane,  and  a  plane  passing 
through  the  point  of  sight,  parallel  to  any  original  line,  is 
called  the  vanishing  line  of  that  original  plane. 
Perspective  is  either  aerial  or  linear.  Aerial  perspec- 
tive has  reference  principally  to  the  colouring  and  shading 
of  distant  objects.  Linear  perspective  relates  to  the 
position,  magnitude,  form,  &c.  of  the  several  lines  or 
contours  of  objects,  &c. 

PERSPIRA'TiON  (Med.)  the  vapour  that  is  secreted  by  the 
cutaneous  arteries  from  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 
It  is  distinguished  into  sensible  and  insensible ;  the  former 
of  which  is  visible  in  drops  adhering  to  the  epidermis;  the 
latter  passes  off  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapour. 

PERSPiiiATioN  (Chem.)  the  constituent  parts  of  this  fluid 
are  water,  animal  gas,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  azotic  gas, 
subcutaneous  oil,  serum  of  the  blood.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  greater  than  that  of  oil. 

PERTIC  A'TA  terra-  [Arcliceol.)  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of 
land. 

PERTI'CA  {Cum.)  in  the  plural  periiche,  an  Italian  mea- 
sure, containing  five  bracci,  or  three  English  yards. 

PE'RTINENS  (Laiv)  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

PEPtTU'SSIS  (Med.)  the  hooping  cough,  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases, Class  Neuroses,  Order  Spasini,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

PERVE'RSIO  (Med.)  the  same  as  Diastremma. 

PE'RU  {Bot.)  the  Dolichos  of  Linnseus. 

PE'RUL  1  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioecia,  Order  12 
Poli/andria. 

Generic  Character.    C a l.  ;;mrt?//A  two-leaved. — Covi. petal 
one.  —  ?>TAU.  filaments  many;  anthers  thick. —  PiST.  i 


germs  four ;  styles  short ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species. .  The  single  species  is  the  Perula  arborea  of 
Linnaeus. 

PERU'VIAN  Bark  {Med.)  a  well-known  drug,  otherwise 
called  Jesuit's  Powder,  because  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Jesuits  into  Europe.  It  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  Peru,  which 
is  the  Cinchona  officinalis  of  Linnaeus. 

PERUVIANUM  Balsamum  {Bot.)  Balsam  of  Peru,  which  is 
procured  from  the  Mj/ro.vi/lon  pernviferum  of  Linnaeus. 

PES  {Ant.)  a  foot  or  measure  of  length  among  the  Romans, 
equal  to  11  inches  60i  decimid  parts.  The  tS^,  or  foot  of 
the  Grecians,  was  equal  to  1  foot  and  875  decimal  parts 
of  an  inch,  [vide  JMcnsura'] 

Pes  Monetce  {Archceol.)  a  true  and  reasonable  adjustment  of 
the  value  of  all  coin. 

PE'SA  {Archceol.)  a  wey,  or  certain  weight  of  cheese, 
wool,  &c. 

PE'SAGE  {Archceol.)  a  custom,  or  duty  paid  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  wares. 

PESA'TE  {Man.)  Pesade,  or  Posade,  the  motion  of  a  horse 
that  in  lifting  or  raising  his  fore-quarters  keeps  his  hind 
legs  on  the  ground  without  stirring.  The  pesiite  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  airs  which  a  horse  is  taught. 

PE'SO  {Com.)  Spanish,  for  a  dollar,  as  the  i^e^o  dnro,  the 
hard  dollar. 

Peso  is  also  Italian  for  weight. 

PE'SSARY  {Med.)  Pessarium,  an  oblong  medicine,  that  is 

made  to  be  thrust  into  the  neck  of  the  womb.  Paul. 

JEginet.  \.  7,  c.  2^. 
PE'SSOMANCY  {Ant.)  xi^s-oujavniu,  a  sort  of  cleromancy, 

or  divination  by  lots,  so  called  because  it  was  performed 

by  means  of  f.-ss-o-ot,  pebbles. 
PESSOLA'T.'E  {Ent.)  vide  Morpiones. 
PESSO'NA  (Archceol.)  the  mast  of  a  forest,  or  money  paid 

for  feeding  hogs  with  mast,  &c. 
PE'ST  House  {Med.)  an  hospital  for  those  who  are  sick  of 

the  plague. 

PE'STERABLE  Wares  (Com.)  wares  or  merchandize  that 
pester  and  take  up  much  room  in  a  ship.  Stat.  32.  H.  8, 
c.  14. 

PE'STILENCE  (Med.)  a  disease  arising  from  an  infection 

in  the  air,  attended  with  boils,  blotches,  &c. 
PESTILE'NTI  AL  Fevers  {Med  )  such  as  not  only  afflict  the 

patient  with  a  vehement  heat,  but  also  with  malignant 

and  venomous  symptoms. 
PE'STIS   (Med.)  the  plague;  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class 

Pyrexice,  Order  Exanthemata ,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
PE'STLE  {Mech)  the  instrument  with  which  things  are 

pounded  in  a  mortar. 
PE'TAH  {Geog)  an  Indian  word  for  the  suburbs  of  a  town. 
PE'TAL  (Bat.)  vide  Petalum. 

PETALI'SMUS  (Ant.)  7:iTuXiT,.-jou  a  mode  of  punishment 
among  the  Syracusans,  similar  to  the  Ostracism  of  the 
Athenians,  except  that  the  banishment  was  only  for  five 
years,  and  the  suffrages  were  given  by  s-sVaAa,  leaves,  in- 
stead of  tiles.    Diodor.  1.11. 

PETALO'DES  {Med.)  TrsraXah^,  an  epithet  for  urine  which 
has  little  leaves  or  scales  in  it. 

PETALIFO'RMIS  (Bot.)  petal-formed,  an  epithet  for  a 
stigma,  as  in  the  Iris. 

PETALl'NUS  (Bot.)  petaline,  or  after  the  manner  of  a 
petal,  an  epithet  for  a  nectary. 

PETALO'DES  (Bot.)  petalled,  an  epithet  for  a  flower  hav- 
ing petals. 

PETALO'MA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Ca-l.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
^ve.—STAU.Jilaments  ten;  anthers  oblong. — Fist,  germ 
ovate;  style  long;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none;  seeds 
four. 
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Species.    The  species  are-  the  Petalonia  mijrtilloides  et 
mouriri. 

PE'TALUM  [Bot.)  TtiruXo-',  signifies  properly  a  leaf,  but  is 
now  employed  to  denote  the  leaf  of  the  flower.  When 
the  corolla  consists  of  but  one  leaf  it  is  called  monopetal- 
ovis ;  when   it  consists  of  several 
divisions,  each  part  is  called  a  petal; 
and  the  corolla  is  denominated  dipe- 
talous,  tripetalous,  &c.,  according 
to  the  number  of  petals.    A  mono- 
petalous  corolla  consists  of  the  tube 
and  the  limb,  as  in  fig.  1,  where  n  is 
the  tube,  and  b  b  the  limb  or  border. 

A  corolla  of  several  petals  consists  of  claws  and  lamina,  as 
in  fig.  2,  where  a  a  are  the  claws,  and  h  h  the  lamina. 

PETA'RD  [Mil)  in  Italian  pciardo,  a  hollow  engine  made 
of  wood,  in  form  of  a  high  crowned  hat,  charged  with  fine 
powder  and  fixed  to  a  thick  plank,  called  a  madrier,  which 
is  used  in  breaking  down  gates,  &c.    [vide  Fortification'] 

PETARDE'ER  {Mech.)  one  -who  manages  or  applies  a 
petard. 

PE'TASUS  {Ant.)  T^iruc-cc,  a  covering  for  the  head  like  a 

broad  brimmed  hat,  used  in  journeys  to  keep  off  the  heat 

of  the  sun.    Poll.  1.  10,  segm.  IGi;"  Jthen.  1.  1'2,  c.  9. 
Petasus  [ArcJiit.)  the  cupola  of  a  house,  in  the  form  of  a 

petasus.    Plin.  1.  36,  c.  13. 
PETAURFST.^:  {Ant.)  those  who  exhibited  their  feats  on 

the  petaurum.  [vide  Peianrimi\ 
PETAU'RUM  {Ant.)  ^riravfo'j,  or  JTSTsupov,  a  ledge  fixed  to  a 

wall,  on  which  birds  used  to  roost.     Varro  de  Re  Rust.  1.  3, 

c.  9;  Poll.  Onom.  1.  10,  segm.  156. 
Petaurum  was  also  a  machine  hung  high  in  the  air,  from 

which  the  Petauristae  threw  themselves,  and  descended  to 

the  earth  by  means  of  a  rope. 

Juv.  Sat.  14,  V.  265. 

An  magis  oblectant  animum  jactata  petauro 
Corpora,  quique  Solent  rectum  descenders  funem. 

Manil.  1.  5,  v.  ^ii. 

Ad  numeros  etiam  ilk  cut  cngnata  per  artem. 
Corpora  qua  vatido  saliunt  excussa  petauro. 

Lucll.  apiid  Fest. 

Sicuti  mechanici,  cum  alto  exiluere  ipetauro. 

They  are  so  called  because  ^^"pH  «f'pa  TriTZnc:, 

the  air.    Fest.  de  Verb.  Sign/J'.  ;  Tiirneb.  adv. 

Mcrci'.r.  Gijmnnst.  1.  3,  c.  8. 
PETE'CHiA   {Med.)  red  or  purple  spots,  like  flea-bites, 

which  mostly  appear  in  contagious  diseases. 
PETERMA'NGEN  {Com.)  a  small  coin  of  Germany,  equal 

to  about  a  halfpenny  or  something  less. 
PE'TER-MEN  {Law)  those  who  formerly  used  unlawful 

engines  and  arts  in  catching  fish  in  the  river  Thames. 
PETER-PE'NCE   {Ecc.)   a  tribute  of  a  penny  for  every 

house,  given  to  the  Pope  by  some  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
PETE'S  1 A  {Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  4  Tetrandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

petal  one. — STAM.^/fl»7e?2;s  four  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
inferior ;    style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Ver.  berry 

crowned ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  the — Petesia  sti-pidaris,  carnca, 

et  tomentosa. 

PETI'GO  {Med.)  an  ulcer  that  discharges  foul  matter. 

PETI'LIUM  {Bot)  the  FritiUaria  of  Linnajus. 

PETIOLA'RIS  {Bot.)  petiolar,  belonging  to  a  petiole,  an 
epithet  for  a  tendril,  peduncle,  bud,  and  glandule. —  Cir- 
rus petiolnris,  a  tendril,  proceeding  from  a  petiole. — Pe- 
dunculiis  petiolaris,  a  peduncle  inserted  into  a  petiole. — 
Gemma  petiolaris,  a  bud  formed  from  a  petiole — Glandula 
petiolaris,  a  glandule  growing  on  the  petiole,  as  in  Ricinus, 
Jatropha,  Passiflora,  Cassia,  Sj-c. 

PETIOLA'TUS  {Bot.)  petiolate,  or  petioled,  an  epithet 


they  fly  in 
1.  8,  c.  i. ; 


for  a  leaf  growing  on  a  petiole  or  Footstalk,  inserted  into 
it  usually  at  the  base,  in  distinction  from  sessile. 
PETIOLUS  {Bot.)  Petiole,  Leafstalk,  or 
Footstalk,  a  partial  stem  supporting  the 
leaf,  or  connecting  it  with  the  stem  or 
branch,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  of  the 
Poa  arenosa,  where  a  represents  the 
long  linear  leaf,  b  the  petiole,  sheathing  ; 
sheath  slit ;  c,  the  ligule,  or  scalelike 
strap. 

PE'TIT  Cape  {Law)  vide  Cape. — Petit  Larceny,  vide  Lar- 
ceny.— Petit  Sergeaniy,  a  tenure  holden  of  the  crown, 
by  yielding  the  sovereign  only  a  buckler,  arrow,  or  some 
other  small  service. — Petit  Session,  a  special  session  held 
by  a  few  magistrates  for  the  dispatch  of  smaller  business. 
— Petit  Treason,  a  name  applied  to  the  ofi^'ence  of  a  v.-ife's 
killing  her  husband,  or  a  servant  his  master,  &c.  Stat. 
25,  Ed.  3. 

PETI'TIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cot,.,  jjdal 

one. — Stam.  ^fihunents  four;    anthers   upriglit. — Pist. 

germ  roundish  ;  style  awl-shajied;   stigma  simple. — Per. 

drupe  roundisii  ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Petitia  duminigensis  is  a 

tree. 

PETl'TIO  Induciarnm  { Law)  the  same  in  the  Civil  Law  as 
Imparlance  in  the  Common  Law. 

Petitio  Prificipii  {Log.)  a  vicious  mode  of  arguing,  com- 
monly called  begging  the  question  ;  which  consists  in  taking 
for  granted  as  true  that  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute. 

PETI'TION  (Law)  a  supplication  in  lieu  of  a  writ,  which  is 
always  made  by  a  subject  to  the  king  for  the  redress  of 
any  grievance.    StaandJ".  Plac.  Cor.  c.  15,  &c. 

PETIVE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  4  Tetragynia, 

Generic  Cliaraeter.  Cal..  perianth  four-leaved. — CoR. 
none. — Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  style  short;  stigma  pencil-shaped. — Per.  none; 
seed  one. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,   as  the — Petiveria 
alliacea.  Common  Guinea  Hen-weed. — Petiveria  octan- 
dria,  Dwarf  (juinea  Men-weed,  &c. 
PE'TRA  {Ant.)  TTiTf^y.,  the  name  of  the  tribunal  at  Athens, 

so  called  because  it  stood  upon  a  rock.   Schol.  in  Aristoph. 

Ac/tarn. 

PETROELEUM  (Chcm.)  vide  Petroleum. 
PETRA'RIA  {Archceol.)  a  stone  quarry. 
PETRE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Genetic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. jjetal 
one. — Stam.  Jiinments  four;  anthers  oval. — Pist.  getin 
ovate;  style  simple;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsule  flat; 
seeds  single. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Petrea  volulilis,  native 
of  South  America. 
PE'TREL  {Or.)  a  sea  fowl,  the  Procellaria  of  Linnaeus  ; 

the  appearance  of  which,  hovering  round  the  sterns  of 

vessels,  is  a  sure  presage  of  an  approaching  storm.  The 

petrel  has  the  faculty  of  spouting  pure  oil  from  its  bill  to 

a  considerable  distance. 
PETRIFA'CTIONS  {Min.)  any  foreign  substances,  such  as 

wood,  bones,  li-c.  which  have  been  converted  into  stone. 

These  form  an  Order  of  mineral  substances  in  Linnaeus' 

System  of  Mineralogy,    [vide  JSIineralogy] 
PETRI'LITE  (M/h.)  a  sort  of  feldspar. 
PETROBRU'SIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  held 

many  strange  notions  on  baptism,  church  discipline,  &:c. 

Prateol.  Dngmat,  Omn.  Hceret. ;  Sander.  Hcsres.  142. 
PETROCA'RYA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  7  Hcptan- 

dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 


PEW 
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Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved — Cor.  petals 

five. — Stam.  Jilaments  fourteen;  antlicrs  round. —  Pxst. 

germ  ovate;  style  cylindric;  stigma  capitate.  —  Per. 

large ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.    The  species  are  the  Fctrocaryn  viontana,  seu 

Farinari, 

PETRO'LEUM  (Chetn.)  i.  e.petra:  oleums  rock  oil,  a  liquid 
bituminous  substance,  which  distils  from  rocks  and  other 
parts  of  the  earth.  'I'he  more  fluid  species  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  naphtha,  the  thicker  sorts  by  the 
names  pissaspliallum  and  pissclccum. — Fetroleum  Barba- 
dense,  Barbadoes  tar,  so  called  because  it  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  island  of  Barbadoes. — Fetroleum  riibrum, 
a  species  of  the  rock  oil,  of  a  blackish-red  colour. 

PETROMY'ZON  {Ich.)  the  lamprey,  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Chondroptcrigious  Order,  having  the  liead  slenderer 
than  the  body ;  month  longer  above  than  beneath  ;  tedli 
hollow  within,  and  surrounded  with  a  fleshy  membrane; 
nape  having  a  fistulous  opening  ;  pectoral  and  ventral  Jins 
none. 

PE'TRONEL  [Mil.)  or  Fortronal,  a  species  of  fire-arms 
between  the  arquebuse  and  the  pistol,  which  was  formerly 
used  by  the  French. 

PETRO-PHARYNG.'EI  {Anat.)  two  muscles  of  the  pha- 
rynx. 

PETROSELINUM  {Bot.)  the  Jpinm  petrosclinum  o£  Un- 
nseas. 

■pETROSI'LEX  (Min.)  a  genus  of  earths  of  the  Siliceous 
Optler;  consisting  of  silica  for  the  most  part,  with  a  por- 
tion of  alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  hard,  and 
light,  found  in  primeval  and  stratified  mountains,  with- 
out lustre,  breaking  into  determinate  fragments,  and  melt- 
ing before  the  blowpipe. 

PETRO'SUM  Os  (Anat.)  the  inner  process  of  the  bones 
of  the  temples,  so  named  by  reason  of  its  hardness  and 
craggedness. 

PETTEI'A  (Mas.)  the  art  of  making  a  just  discernment  of 
ranging  and  combining  all  manner  of  sounds  among  them- 
selves, so  that  they  mav  produce  their  effect. 

PE'TTY  (Lr/tu)  \yide' Fetit]— Petti/  Bag,  an  office  in 
Chancery  for  suits  for  and  against  attorneys  and  officers 

of  that  court,  &c  Clerk  of  the  Petti/  Bag,  an  officer  in 

the  Court  of  Chancery,  who  takes  record  of  all  inquisi- 
tions out  of  every  shire,  &c. 

PE'TTY-CHAPS  (Om.)  a  bird  of  the  wren  tribe,  the  Mo- 
tacilla  hortensis  of  Linnpcus. 

PE'TTY-SINGLERS  {Falcon.)  the  toes  of  a  hawk. 

PE'TTY-TALLY  {Mar.)  a  competent  allowance  of  victuals, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  ship's  company. 

PE'TTY-WHIN  [Bot.)  the  Genista  anglica  of  Linnaeus. 

PE'TUM  [Bnt.)  the  Nicotiaiia  Tobacum  of  Linnasus. 

PEUCE  {Bot.)  the  pine-tree. 

PEUCE'DANUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria.  Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  proper. — CoR.  univer- 
sal.—  '&TAM.  Jilaments  anthers  simple. — Vi&T.  germ 
oblong;  styles  two;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none;  seeds 
two. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Peucedanum 
officinale,  Common  Sulphur-wort. — Peucedanum  alpestre, 
seu  Ferula,  Alpine  Sulphur-wort. — Peucedanum  silaus 
Siler,  sicum,  seu  Saxifrage,  Meadow  Sulphur-wort,  or 
Saxifrage. — Feucedanam  alsaticum,  seu  Daucus,  Small- 
headed  Sulphur-wort,  &c.  Bauh  Hist.;  Bank.  Fin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Rait  Hist.;  Tour u.  Fast. 

Peucedanum  is  also  the  Fimpinella  dioica  of  Linnaeus, 

PE'VETS  {Mcch.)  y\i!iQ  Pivots. 

PE'WIT  {Or.)  another  name  for  the  lapwing. 

PEWTER  \Min.)  a  well-known  mixed  metal,  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead,  or  tin  and  zinc. 

PEW'TERER  {Com.)  a  maker  of  or  dealer  in  pewter. 


PEWTERERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  this  company  was 

corporated   in    1482.     Their  armorial  en-   
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armorial  en- 
azure,  on  a  clievron,  or, 
between  three  cross  bars,  argent,  as  many 
roses,  gides."  The  crest  is  tv/o  arms  hold- 
ing a  pewter  dish,  proper;  the  supporters 
two   sea-horses,  per  fess,   or,  and  ardent. 


are 


The  motto,  "  In  God  is  all  my  trust." 
PEYRI  Glandules  {Anat.)  small  glands,  situated  under  the 

villous  coat  of  the  intestines. 
PE'ZA  {Anat.)  r.ilu,  the  malleolus,  or  sole  of  the  foot. 
PEZl'ZA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  Si  Cryptogamia, 
Order  6  Fungi. 

Generic  Character.    Cal. /mwo-?;,?  bell-shaped. 
Peziza  is  also  the  Nicidularia  of  Linnaeus. 
PE'ZZA  {Com.)  an  Italian  coin,  answering  to  the  peso  of 

the  Spaniards  and  the  dollar  of  the  English. 
PFE'NING  {Com.)  ox,  \\\  Ctevm^,  pfennig ;  in  Dutch, 

ning ;  a  small  coin  of  Germany  and  Holland,  not  worth 

more  than  about  the  seven  forty-eighth  of  a  penny. 
PHACA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 

Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous. —  Stam.  f  laments  diadelphous ;  anthers 
roundish. — Fi&T.  germ  oblong;  rfj//e  awl-shaped  ;  stigma 
simple. — Per.  oblong;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Fhaca  boelica, 
seu  Astragalus,  Hairy  Ithaca,  or  Bastard  Vetch. — Fhaca 
alpina.  Smooth  Phaca,  or  Bastard  Vetch. — Fhaca  pros- 
tata. Procumbent  Bastard  Vetch,  &c.  Clus.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Fin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. ; 
Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PHA'CE  (Bot.)  a  lentil. 

PHACO'DES  (Med.)  (pciy.uh<;,  an  epithet  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  Hypochondriacal  persons,  whose  complexions 
are  of  a  lentil  colour.    Foes.  CFconom.  Hippocrat. 

PHACOl'DES  (Surg.)  <pcc>caiJy,c,  an  epithet  for  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  lentil,  whence  it  is  applied  by  oculists  to 
the  crystalline  humours  of  the  eye. 

PHACOPTISSA'NA  (Med.)  a  decoction  of  lentils. 

PHACO'SIS  (Surg.)  <pciy.a<ri<;,  a  black  spot  in  the  eye,  re- 
sembling a  lentil. 

PHiENO'MENON  (Astron.)  (pcuviiji'ivoy,  from  (pcil^a,  to  appear, 
signifies  literally  an  appearance ;  but  is  applied  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  the  extraordinary  appearances  in  the  hea- 
vens, as  meteors,  &c. 

Ph.ijnomenon  (Nat.)  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  as 
above,  to  any  extraordinary  effect  or  operation  of  any 
natural  body. 

PHyETHU'SA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 
nesia,  Order  2  Polygamia  superfua. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  common. —  CoR.  compound. — 
STAM.f  laments  five;  anthers  tubular. — Fisr.  germ  ob- 
long ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  two.  —  Per.  none  ;  seeds 
oblong. 

Species.  The  species  is  the  Fhcethusa  americana,  Sigesbechiot 
seu  Verbesina. 
PHA'ETON  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Anseres. 

Generic  Character.    Bill  sharp-edged,   straight,  beyond 
which  the  gape  of  the  mouth  reaches ;  nostrils  oblong ; 
hind-toe  turned  forwards. 
Species.    Birds  of  this  tribe  are  called  in  Engli-^h  the 
Tropic  Bird,  because  they  live  chiefly  within  the  Tropics, 
and  are  often  seen  on  the  backs  of  porpoises. 
Phaeton  {Mech.)  a  lofty,  open,  four-wheeled  carriage. 
PHAGEDiE'NA  (Med)  (pcyiSwu.,  from  <J)«v*',  to  eat ;  an 

ulcer  that  eats  very  rapidly. 
PPIAGAD^'NIC  Water  {Chem.)  a  mixture  of  corrosive 

sublimate  and  lime-water. 
PHAGAD^'NICS  {Med.)  medicines  which  eat  down  the 
superfluous  flesh  of  ulcers. 


PHAGE'SIA  (Ant.)  (pu.yv,<nc.,  or  ip:«y»(r<3-ocria,  from  (pcyit-',  to 
eaf,  and  7THii<',  to  drink ;  because  it  was  a  time  for  good 
living:  a  festival  observed  during  the  Dionysia. 

PHALACllO'SIS  [Med.)  <pu?^uy.p,j^ii,  the  falhng  off  of  the 
hair. 

PPIALA'CRUM  (Surg.)  from  4'«'-^«f«p^5,  smooth  ;  an  epithet 
for  smooth  blunt  instruments,  like  the  probe. 

PHAL^^L'NA  (Eiit.)  the  Moth,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
Lepidoptcrons  Order,  having  the  antennce  gradually  taper- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  tips ;  tongue  spiral ;  jafos  none ; 
xmngs.,  when  at  rest,  generally  deflected. 

PHALA'NGER  (Zool.)  a  name  for  a  species  of  the  opos- 
sum, which  inhabits  New  Holland. 

PHALA'NGES  (Anat.)  vide  Phalanx. 

PHALANGl'T/E  (Ant.)  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  who 
formed  part  of  the  phalanx.    Liv.  1.  37,  c.  40. 

PHALAN'GIUM  {Eitt.)  a  genus  of  insects,  the  Apt er- 
oiis  Order,  liaving  a  mouth  with  horny  mandibles  ;  feelers 
filiform  ;  anteyince  none ;  eyes  two  on  the  crown  and  two  at 
the  sides  :  legs  eight ;  abdomen  generally  rounded. 

PHALANGO'SIS  {Med.)  <p^},^.yya,a-^.,  an  affection  of  the 
eyelids,  when  there  are  two  or  more  rows  of  hairs  upon 
them;  also  a  morbid  inversion  of  the  eyelids.  Paid. 
JEginet.  1.  6,  c.  8. 

PHA'LANX  (Ant.)  <pkxa.y\,  a  Macedonian  legion  formed 
into  a  square  compact  battalion  of  pikemen,  consisting  of 
sixteen  in  flank,  and  five  hundred  in  front.  They  stood 
so  thick  together  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  extended 
three  feet  beyond  the  front  of  the  battalion.  The  ordinary 
number  of  a  complete  phalanx  was  16,000  men,  but  it 
varied  in  this  particular.  Poli/h.  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  17,  c.  ^5; 
Diodor.  1.  16  ;  Cces.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  1,  c.  4 ;  Poll.  Onom. 
].  1,  segm.  127;  Liv.  1.  37;  Quint.  Curt.  1.  1,  c.  19  ;  Veget. 
1.  2,  c.  2. 

Phalanx  {Anat.)  £rom  ^aXayi,  the  battalion  so  called;  the 
small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Puif.  Ephes.  de  Ap- 
pellat.  Part.  Corp.  hnnan  ;  Pull.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  144. 

PHALA'RICA  [Ant.)  a  sort  of  missile  weapon,  composed  of 
pitch,  sulphur,  and  tow,  that  was  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  buildings  and  other  things  on  fire.  Liv. 
1.  21,  c.  8;  Vegel.  1.  4,  c.  18. 

PHA'LARIS  {Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tiiandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  double.' — CoR.  two-valved. — 
Stam.  Jikments  three;   anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  germ 
ovate;  .styles  two  ;  stigmas  villose. — Per.  none ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the— Phalaris  cana- 

riensis,  Cultivated  Canary-Grass  Phalaris  aquatica. 

Water  Canary- Grass. — Phalaris  arenaria,  seu  Fhleum, 
Sea  Canary-Grass,  &c. 
PHA'LAROPE  (Orn.)  the  Tr  inga  lohata  of  Linnaeus,  a 

sort  of  water  fowl  of  the  Plover  or  Lapwing  kind. 
PHALE'CIAN  {Poet.)  an  epithet  for  v  erses  of  eleven  sylla- 
bles. 

PHA'LER/E  (Ant.)  ipa>>ufii,  among  the  Greeks  were  trap- 
pings for  the  horses  ;  but,  among  the  Romans,  the  phalera.', 
signified  military  rewards  bestowed  for  some  act  of  signal 
bravery,  which  are  contrasted  with  the  torques. 
Sit.  Ital.  1.  15,  v.  2.32. 

 phdteris  hie  pectora  fidget 

Hie  torque  aiirato  circumdat  bellica  colla. 

Juv.  Sat.  16,  v.  60. 

Ut  laii  phaleris  omnes,  et  tm-quibus  omnes. 

PHALLAGO'GIA  (Aiit.)  cpaX^^ccyayM,  otherwise  called  srspi- 
0u>Mcc;  a  ceremony  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  so 
called  from  cpxX>.o],  the  poles  which  were  carried  about. 

PPIALLOBGETUS  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Phallus  of 
Linnaeus. 

PHA'LLUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Fungi. 

Generic  Character.    Fungus  uneven  on  the  under  surface. 


PHA 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Ph<illus  escidenteiis,  Ilel- 
vella,  seu  Fungus,  Esculent  Morel. — Phallus  impudicns, 
Stinking  Morel. — Phallus  caninus,  Red-headed  Morel, 
&c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Parle.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

PHALLO'PHORI  {Ant)  ipu>.Aopif.rA,  those  who  carried  the 
(paAAoi  at  the  feast  of  the  Dionysia. 

PHANA'TICUS  (Ant.)  ^ide  Fanaticus. 

PHANTA'SMA  (Med.)  from  ?)«»t«(4;,  to  make  appear;  a 
depraved  vision. 

PHANTASMAGO'RIA  (Mech.)  a  new  optical  instrument 
which  is  contrived  to  give  the  representation  of  spectres 
and  other  figures.  The  operator  has  also  the  power,  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  figure,  to  make 
them  appear  to  the  spectator  as  if  they  approached  or 
receded. 

PHANTASMATO'GRAPHY  (Lit.)  from  o^:»r«a-f/.«,  a 
phantom,  and  vp?'^,  a  description  ;  a  treatise  or  discourse 
of  celestial  appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  &c. 

PHANTA'STICAL  Co/o«r5  (Opt.)  such  as  are  produced  by 
a  triangular  glass  prism,  &c. ;  or  such  as  appear  in  a  rain- 
bow. 

PHA'NTASY  (Vec.)  a  disease  in  cattle. 

PIIA'RIAS  (Zool.)  a  kind  of  serpent  that  makes  a  furrow 
with  its  tail  as  it  goes. 

PHA'RISEE  (TJieol.)  in  the  Greek  <p^.fi(ru7o,,  from  the  He- 
brew ans,  i.  e.  separated  ;  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  who  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  an  especial 
manner,  pretending  to  more  holiness  than  others. 

PHARMACE'I A  (Med.)  from  (papy^Ky-ov,  a  medicine  ;  a  dis- 
charge from  the  abdomen  from  the  exhibition  of  a 
cathartic. 

PHARMACEU'TICA  (Med.)  7Tu^y.c.yAvr,yc\  Pharmaceutrics, 

or  the  doctrine  of  compounding  medicines. 
PHA'R-MACI  (Ant.)  ipupfjuaitiii,  two  persons,  whose  office  it 

was  to  purify  the  city  of  Athens  at  the  feast  of  the  Thar- 

gelia. 

PHARMACOCHY'MIA  (Chem.)  from  ipa(!J.uKo.,  a  medi- 
cine, and  pi^ia,  to  pour ;  that  part  of  chemistiy  which  treats 
of  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

PHARMACOPGE'IA  (Med.)  from  (^^.^x-cv,  a  medicine,  and 
TToliot,  to  make;  a  dispensary,  or  collection  of  medicines. 

PHARMACO'POLIST  (Med.)  <pu(y.^K07:^>:v,r,^  a  seller  of  me- 
dicines. 

PHARMACOPO'NIA  (Med.)  from  (p«f//.«!>c<,y,  a  medicine, 

and  7::'nTii,  to  drink  ;  a  liquid  medicine. 
PHA'RiMACY  (Med.)         «;ci«,  from  (pxiy^uy.o'/,  medicine; 

that  part  of  physic  which  teaches  the  choice  and  jirepara- 

tion  of  medicines. 
PHARNA'CEUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pen- 

tandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Goieric  Character.  Cai..  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Sr AM.  filaments  five;  anthers  bifid. — Pjst.  germ  ovate; 
styles  three  ;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,   as  the  Pharnaceum 
cerviana,  IVichelles,  seu  Alsine,  Umbelled  Pharnaceum, 
— Pharnaceum  mollugo,  seu  Mollugo,  &c. 
PHA'ROS  (Ant.)  or  Pharus,  <f<ifoc,;  a  watch-tower,  or  light- 
house, to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  ships.    It  was  so  called 
from  the  island  Pharos,  where  it  was  first  erected. 
Stat.  Sylv.  1.  3. 

Teleboumqiie  domos,  trepidis  vhi  dtilcia  yiautis 
Lwnwa  iicciicaga:  tollit  pitarns  icmtila  htnie. 

Cces.  de  Bell.  Civ.  I.  3,  c.  112;  Ptin.  1.  5,  c.  31  ;  Suet,  in 
Calig.  c.  46  ;  Hcrodian.  1.  4,  c.  2. 
PHA'RUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoccia, 
Order  6  Hexundria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  two-valved. — Cor.  two-valved. 
■ — St  AM. Jilameiits  six;  anthers  linear. — Pist.  germ  linear; 
styles  simple;  stigmas  three. — Per.  none;  seed  oblong. 
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Species.   The  species  are  the  Phariis  latifol'ms,  cilintus,  et 
aristatus. 

PHARYNGiE'US  {Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  pharynx;  the 
office  of  which  is  to  assist  in  the  act  of  deglutition. 

PHAIIYNGE'THRON  {Aunt.)  the  Pharynx,  or  fauces. 

PHAUYNGO-STAPHILI'NI  {Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  pha- 
rynx. 

PPIA'RYNX  {Anat.)  (pifvyl,  the  upper  part  of  the  CEso- 

phagus,  consisting  of  three  pair  of  muscles. 
PHA'SCUM  (fioL)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2 !■  Cri/ptogamia, 

Order  3  Musci. 
PHASE'LUS  {Ant.)  a  Campanian  ship,  which,  according  to 

Virgil,  was  painted. 

Virg.  Gcog.  1.  4-,  v.  289. 

L't  clrcum  pictis  vehllur  sua  riir.i  phuselis. 

according  to  Horace,  it  was fras^ile,  or  small. 
Horat.  1.  3,  od.  1,  v.  29. 

Solvat  phiisetam. 

Catullus  calls  it  the  swiftest  sailor. 
Catull.  Epig. 

PJiafdus  iUe,  quern  videtk  hospites 
Ait  fiihie  naeium  celerrhnus. 

Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  1.  ep.  13;  Acron.  ad  Horat.;  Scrv.  in  Virg. 
Gijrald.  de  Nnvig.  c.  18 ;  Schrff]  dc  Variet.  Nav,  apud 
Gronov.  Ant.  Grcvc.  torn.  xi.  p.  776. 
PHASE'OLUS  {Bat.)  or  Phasehts,  <pua-^,oXec,  a  plant,  other- 
wise called  A«,3t>?,  or  o<)>.i';s'=?.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
shape  of  its  pod,  which  resembles  in  form  the  vessel  called 
the  Phaselus.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  130  ;  ColinncL  de  Re  Rust. 
1.  2,  c.  10 ;  Gc,  '.  de  Jlim.  Facidt.  1.  1,  c.  28  ;  Oridas.  Med. 
Coll.  in. 

PiiASjiOLus,   in  the  Linnean  sj/sleni,   a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  17  Dindelpliia,  Order  4^  Decandria. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— CoR.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  Sta.m.  diadelphous  ;  anthers  ten. — Pist. 
germ  oblong;         filiform  ;  stigma  hhxnt. — Pek.  long; 
seeds  kidney-form. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Phaseolus  vid- 
garis,  seu  Smilax,  Common  Kidney-bean. —  Phasiolus 
semiercctns,   Dark  Red-flowered  Kidney-bean.  —  Pha- 
seolus  nanus.  Dwarf  Kidney-bean. — Phaseolus  maximiis, 
seu  Candelium,  Hairy-podded  Kidney-bean,  &c. 
PHA'SES  [Astron.)  from  ^y.i«a),  to  appear;  the  various  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon  at  different  ages,  being  at  one  time  a 
crescent,  then  a  semicircle,  then  gibbous,  and  lastly,  full ; 
when  she  returns  by  the  same  gradation  to  the  state 
of  a  New  Moon.     Venus  and  INIercury  have  also  their 
phases,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  moon,  [vide 
Astronomy'] 

Phases  also  denote  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon 

when  eclipsed. 
PHASGA'NIUM  {Bat,)  the  herb  Sword-Grass. 
PHASIA'NUS  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds  of  the  Order  GalUnce. 
Generic  Character.     Bill  short,  strong ;  cheeks  covered 

with  a  smooth,  naked  skin ;  legs  generally  with  spurs. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are  the — Phasiamis  gallus, 
the  domestic  Cock  and  Hen. — Phasiamis  colchicus,  the 
Common  Pheasant. — Phasiamis  mexicanus,  the  Courier 
Pheasant. — Phasiamis  cristatns,  the  Crested  Pheasant. 
PHA'TNIUM  (Anat.)  the  socket  of  a  tooth. 
PHAUSI'NGES  {Med.)  (pxuirtyyic,  red  circles  in  the  leg  pro- 
duced by  the  heat  of  the  fire. 
PHEA'SANT  {Orn.)  a  well-known  bird,  the  Phasiamis  of 
.  LinnjEus,  the  cock  of  which  has  a  comb  on  the  crown, 
and  two  wattles  on  the  head.    It  is  very  courageous, 
.  watchful,  and  proud  ;  has  a  piercing  sight ;  and  claps  its 
wings  before  it  sings.    The  female' lays  the  whole  year, 
and  after  laying  makes  a  loud  clucking. 


PHELLA'NDRIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria,  Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  universal. — Cor.  universal.  

St  AM.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish.  —  Pist.  germ 
inferior;  stj/les  two;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  none;  seeds 
two. 

Species.  The  species  are  biennials,  as  the— Phellandrimn 
aqiiaticum,  seu  Ligusticiim,  Common  Water-Hemlock. 
Phellandriiim  mntetlina,  Meiim,  seu  Daucus,  &c. 

PHE'LLOS  {Ant.)  <PiM^%,  a  festival  of  Bacchus  preparatory 
to  the  Dionysia.    Suidas.;  Schol.  Arisioph.  in  Nub. 

PiiELLos  (Bot.)  the  Quercus  phellos  o(  Lmnseus. 

PHELYP/E'A  (Bot.)  the  Capraria  durantifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

PHE'ON  (Her.)  a  kind  of  missile  instrument 

or  dart  with  a  barbed  head.  The  head  is  fre-  I  ^  \ 
quently  borne  in  coat  armours,  and  termed  I 
a  Pheon's  Head,  in  Latin  Ferruni  Jaculi,  in  ^V^W  \ 
French  Fer  de  Dard ;  as  "  He  beareth,  \ 
azure,  a  chevron  between  three  pheons,  or,  I  T  I 
on  a  chief,  argent,  three  roses,  gides,  seeded  ^^^^s^^r^^ 
and  barbed  proper ;  by  the  name  of  Swayn." 

PHEREPHA'TTIA  (Ant.)  (p^tcpumx,  a  festival  at  Cyzicum, 
wherein  a  black  heifer  was  sacrificed  to  Pherej)hatta,  or 
Proserpine.    Pint,  in  Lncull. 

PHIAL  (Mech.)  (p.o-.x-^i,  a  little  glass  bottle,  particularly  such 
as  are  used  by  apothecaries. 

PHIDI'TIA  (Ant.)  (piJinx,  the  common  suppers  among  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which  were  kept  in  the  open  streets  with 
great  temperance.    Aristot.  Polit.  1.  2,  c.  10. 

PHILADE'LPHIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  so  called  because  they 
affected  brotherly  love. 

PHILADE'LPHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Jcosandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoK.  pe- 
tals four. — St  AM.  Jilninents  twenty ;  a)ithers  erect. — Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  stijle  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  cap- 
side  ovate ;  seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  —  Philadelphus 
coronarius,  Sj/ringa,  seu  Friitex,  Common  Syringa. — 
Philadelphus  scoparius,  seu  Melaleuca,  Myrtle-leaved 
Syringa,  &c. 

PHILADY'NAMOS  (Bled.)  an  epithet  for  water  as  a  salu- 
tary diluter. 

PIIILA'NTHROPUS  (Bot.)  (piA«4«T«,  the  burr,  so  called 
from  its  sticking  to  the  clothes.    Plin.  1.  24,  c.  19. 

PHILI'PPINES  (Ecc.)  a  society  of  young  women  at 
Rome. 

PHILI'PPISTS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  or  party  among  the  Lutherans, 
M'ho  adopted  the  notions  of  Philip  Melancthon. 

PHILI'PPICA  (Ant.)  Philippics,  invectives,  or  biting  ora- 
tions, so  called  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  which 
were  directed  against  Philip  King  of  Macedon. 

PHILLY'REA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  DiandriUf 
Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  pe- 
tals one. —  St  AM.  filaments  two;  anthers  oblong. — Pist, 
germ  superior  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  thick. — Per.  berry 
ovate  ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Phillyrea  media,  Lance- 
leaved  Phillyrea. — Phillyrea  angustfolia,  Narrow-leaved 
Phillyrea,  &c. 

PHILLYRE  A'STRUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Morinda 
of  Linnscus. 

PHILOCHA'RES  (Bot.)  the  herb  Horehound. 

PHILI'PPUS  (Ant.)  a  gold  coin  called  after  Philip,  King  of 
Macedon,  with  whose  effigy  it  was  stamped.  Hor.  1.  2, 
epist.  1,  v.  234. 

PPIILO'LOGY  (Lit.)  quMMylcc,  from  <?(M,  loving,  and  Aoyo;, 
reason  or  speech ;  the  study  of  language  in  its  most 
extended  signification,  comprehending  grammar,  etymo- 
logy, and  criticism. 
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PHTLO'NIUM  (Med.)  an  anodyne  electuary. 

PHILOSOPHA'STER  (Lit.)  a  smatterer  in  philosophy. 

PHILO'SOPHER'S  Stone  (Alch.)  a  long-sought-for  pre- 
paration which  was  to  transmute  impure  metals,  as  tin^ 
lead,  &c.  into  gold. 

PHILOSO'PHICAL  Egg  {Chem.)  a  thin  glass  vessel  in  the 
form  of  an  egg,  used  in  long  digestions. 

PHILO'SOPHY  {Lit.)  (^o.o<rocpU,  from  (p(Mc,  loving,  and 
tro<pU,  wisdom  ;  the  study  of  things  as  to  their  causes, 
effects,  and  properties,  &c.  It  is  mostly  distinguished  into 
natural  philosophy,  which  treats  only  of  material  objects  ; 
and  moral  jjhilosopht/,  which  considers  man  only  in  his 
moral  character,  or  as  a  rational  agent. 

PHILOSTO'RGY  {Nat.)  cpiXo^nyU,  from  4"'^"?,  dear,  and 
s-«(!7>i,  affection ;  the  natural  affection  which  one  has  for 
those  who  are  near  and  dear,  as  the  affection  of  parents 
towards  children. 

PHI'LTER  {Med.)  a  drug  or  preparation  which  was  sup- 
posed capable  of  exciting  love. 

PHI'LTRUM  (Med.)  ipiArpoK,  a  medicine,  or  charm,  to  pro- 
mote love. 

Philtrum  (Anat.)  the  hollow  or  division  in  the  upper  lip. 
PHILY'DRUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  none. — Cor.  petals  four. 
—  St  AM,  Jilament  single;  anthers  fastened  to  the  fila- 
ment.—  PiST,  ^erm  superior.  —  Per.  capsule  oblong; 
seeds  many. 

Species.    The  species  is  the  Philydrim  langinosum,  seu 
Garciana,  a  perennial. 
PHILY'RA  {Bot.)  the  bark  of  the  Linden-tree,  of  which 

ropes  were  made. 
PHIMO'SIS  (Med.)  (pif/^aa-i^,  a  disorder  in  the  glans  penis, 

when  it  is  bound  so  tight  by  the  prceputium  that  it  cannot 

be  uncovered  ;  also  a  hard  carnosity  in  the  anus. 
PHLA'SMOS  {Surg.)  from  (pxua,  to  bruise;  a  contusion. 
PHLEBOPA'LIA  {Anat.)  q)Xi^o7:u.xU,  the  pulsation  of  an 

artery. 

PHLEBORRHA'GIA  {Med:)  (pxificffxyi'cc,  from  (p>i\-^,  a  vein, 
and  f'r/ivi/ji,  to  break  ;  the  rupture  of  a  vein. 

PHLEBO'TOMUM  {Surg.)  (pM/iiroiA^^,,  a  fleam  or  lancet 
for  letting  blood. 

PHLEBO'TOMY  {Surg.)  <pA£/3o-o/*i'«,  from  (p^i-^,  a  vein,  and 
TifAjva,  to  cut ;  the  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging some  of  the  blood. 

PHLEGM  {Med.)  (pxiyf/ju,  from  (pAsyiy,  to  burn,  is  used  by 
Hippocrates  for  an  inflammation.  Gal.  Exeges.  Hippocrat. 
Vocab. 

Phlegm  {Anat.)  a  thick  and  tenacious  mucus  secreted  in 
the  lungs. 

Phlegm  {Chem.)  a  watery  distilled  liquor,  in  distinction  from 
a  spirituous  liquor. — Phlegm  of  Vitriol,  the  moisture  which 
is  drawn  off  when  calcined  vitriol  is  distilled  in  order  to 
procure  its  spirit  and  oil. 

PHLE'GMAGOGUE  {Med.)  from  <pxiyfAju,  phlegm,  and 
^y<y,  to  carry  away ;  medicines  which  carry  off  phlegm. 

PHLEGM  A'RI A  {Bot.)  the  Lycopodium  of  Linnaeus: 

PHLEGMA'SIA  {Med.)  cpMyfjudo-U,  from  (p>.iyt,,  to  burn  ;  an 
inflammation,  particularly  that  excited  by  fever 

PHLEGMA'SIiE  {Med.)  the  second  Order  in' the  Class 
Pyrexies  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  comprehendinff  those  dis- 
orders which  are  characterized  by  Pyrexia  with  topical 
pain  and  inflammation. 

PHLEGMATORRHA'GIA  {Med.)  from  ^A/y^=«  and  p.V^/'^', 
to  break  ;  a  discharge  of  mucous  phlegm  from  the  nose 
through  cold. 

PHLE'GMONE  {Med.)  (p^yf^cl,,  from  <?>xiya,  to  bum  ;  a  hot 
tumour  proceeding  from  an  excessive  afflux  of  blood  to 
any  part,  attended  with  redness  and  a  beating  pain. 

PHLEGMONO'DES  {Med.)  vide  Phlegmone. 
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PHLEGO'SIS  {Med.)  (pxlyc,,ric,  an  inflammation. 
PHLE'ME  {Vet.)  m^Q  Fleam. 

PHLE'UM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Triandria^ 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  one-flowered. — Cor.  two- 
valved.  —  Stam.  filaments  three  ;  anthers  oblong.  — 
Pi  ST.  germ  roundish ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  feathered. — 
Per,  none  ;  seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pldeum  pra- 
tense,  seu  Gramen,  Meadow  Cat's-Tail. — Flilcum  alpi- 
num,  Alpine  Cat's-Tail.  —  Phleum  nodosum,  Knob- 
Rooted  Cat's-Tail,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Baiih.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PHLl'yE  {Mech.)  (pMxi,  pieces  of  wood,  in  machines,  that 

stand  opposite  to  each  other  like  the  posts  of  doors. 
PHLO'AS  {Con.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 

Testacea. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  an  Ascidia ;  shell  bivalve,  di- 
varicate ;  hinges  recurved,  united  by  a  cartilage. 
Species.  The  inhabitants  of  this  genus  perforate  clay, 
spongy  stones,  and  wood,  while  in  ihe  younger  state ; 
and,  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  become  imprisoned. 
They  contain  a  phosphorous  liquor  of  great  brilliancy 
in  the  dark,  which  illuminates  whatever  it  touches,  or 
happens  to  fall  upon. 
PHLOGI'NOS  {Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  flaming  colour. 

Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
PHLOGI'STICATED  Air  {Chem.)  another  name  for  Azotic 

Gas,  or  Nitrogen  Gas. 
PHLOGI'STICi  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  inflammations  and 

fever  attended  with  a  hard  pulse  and  topical  pain. 
PHLOGI'STON  {Chem.)  from  <^>^oyl'Qo,,  to  inflame,  or  catch 
fire ;  a  name  given  by  Stahl  to  the  inflammable  principle, 
or  the  matter  of  pure  fire,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
fixed  in  combustible  bodies. 
PHLOGI'STOS  {Chem.)  (p>Myiioc,  from  (p>.oyl^<^,  to  catch  fire;, 
inflammable,  an  epithet  applied  to  ether  on  account  of  its 
great  inflammability. 
PHLOGI'TES  {Min.)  a  precious  stone  which  resembled 

flaming  fire.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
PHLOGO'SIS  {Med.)  Inflammation. 

PHLO'MIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Vi<  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor,. 
petal  one.  —  St  AU.  filaments  four;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germ  four-parted ;  style  the  length  and  situation 
of  the  stamens;  stigma  h'liadL. — Per.  none  ;  sm/s  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Phlomis 
Jruticosa,  Salvia,  seu  Verbascum,  Slu'ubby  Phlomis,  or 
Jerusalem  Sage. — Phlomis  Herba  venti,  seu  Marrubinm, 
Rough-leaved  Phlomis.  —  Phlomis  zeylanica,  Leonurus, 
seu  Cardiaca,  &c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Peinpt.;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  27/. eat.  Bot.; 
Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PHLOX  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam. filaments  five  ;  anthers  in  the  throat  of  the 
Corolla.  —  PisT.  germ  conical ;  style  filiform ;  stigma 
trifid. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Phlox  paniculata, 
seu  Lychnidca,  Panicled  Lychnidea. — Phlox  pilosa,  seu 
Lychnoides,  Hairy-leaved  Lychnidea,  &c. 
PHLYCTiE'NA  {Med.)  9?.uK.Tv.ivcii,  small  pellucid  vesicles 

which  contain  a  serous  fluid. 
PHLYCT^NOI'DES  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  pustules  which 

resemble  phlyctaenae. 
PHLY'CTIS  (Med.)  vide  Phlyctcsnce. 

PHLY'SIS  {Med.)  an  eruption  on  the  skin  from  redundance 
of  humours. 
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PHLYXA'CION  (Med.)  or  Phlyznc'mm,  from  <pAv^<»,  to  be 

hot;  a  pustule  on  the  skin  excited  by  fire. 
PHO'CA  (Zool.)   a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia, 

Order  Ferco. 

Generic  Character.  Fore-teeth  acute ;  vpper  six,  parallel ; 
loxxier  six,  rather  obtuse ;  tusks  twice  as  long ;  grinders 
five  or  six  narrow  ;  ears  none  ;  liind-fcet  fettered. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  tribe  are  commonly  known  in 
English  by  the  name  of  the  Seal.  The  principal  are 
the  Phoca  harbata,  the  Great  Seal. — Phoca  nrsina,  the 
Ursine  Seal.  —  Phoca  vilulina,  the  Sea-Calf. —  Phoca 
cristata,  the  Crested  Seal. — Phoca  jubata,  the  Maned 
Seal,  &c. 

PHOC/E'NA  (Zool.)  a  smaller  kind  of  Dolphin. 
PHO'DES  (Med.)  vide  Phausbi<res. 

PHCE'NICE  {/Int.)  the  South  East  AVInd.    VUn.  1.  2,  c.  47. 
PHCENICl'TIS  (M/«.)  a  precious  stone.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10.  ' 
PHGENI'CIUS  Morbus  (Med.)  vide  Elephantiasis. 
PHCENICOBA'LANUS  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Egyptian 

palm-tree.    P/in.  1.  12,  c.  22. 
PHCENICOT'TERUS  (Orn.)  a  bird  which  derives  its  name 

from  its  purple  colour.     The  tongue  of  this  bird  was  | 

reckoned  a  great  delicacy. 

Mart.  1.  13,  epig.  66. 

Dat  mihi  ruhens  penna  nomen,  sed  lingua  gulosis 
Nmtra  sapit. 

The  phcenicopterus  was  an  inhabitant  of  Africa.  Senec. 
Epist.  110;  Apic.  de  lie  Coquin.  1.  6,  c.  7  ;  Plin.  1.  10, 
c.  48;  Suet,  in  Calig.  c.  57  ;  Schol.  in  Juven.  ad  Sat.  11, 
v.  139. 

Phcenicopterus,  in  the  Linnean  s>jstem,  a  genus  of  Birds  i 
of  the  Order  Grallce.  j 
Generic  Character.    Bill  naked,  toothed,  and  bent  as  if 
broken ;   nostrils  linear ;  ^fect  four-toed,   palmate,  the 
membranes  semicircular  on  the  forepart;  liind-toe  not 
connected. 

Species.    This  bird,  called  in  English  Flamingo,  combines 
the  characters  of  the  Anseres  and  Grallce,  has  long  legs 
and  a  large  bill,  inhabits  Africa  and  South  America,  j 
makes  its  nest  on  hillocks  in  shallow,  and  lays  two  I 
■white  eggs.    The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  good,  particularly  ! 
the  tongue. 

PHQiNrGMUS  (Med.)  (pan/iy/^ee,  a  medicine  which  causes 

the  body  to  break  out  into  red  pimples. 
PHGE'NIX  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Appendix  Pahnce. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  universal. — Cor.  three. — 

Stam,  JUamcnts  three  ;  anthers  linear.  —  Pist.  germ 
roundish  ;  stijle  short ;  sligma  acute. — Per.  drupe  ovate ; 
seeds  single. 

Species.  I'he  single  species  is  the  Phcenix  daclilifera,  seu 
Dactijlis,  D  a t e  p  1  u  m  -  Tr e e . 

Phcenix  [iSlijlh.)  a  bird  which  was  supposed,  by  the  an- 
cients, to  breed  in  Arabia,  about  the  size  of  an  eagle  ;  of 
which  there  never  was  but  one.  It  was  supposed  to  live 
six  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  made  its  nest  of 
hot  spices  which  were  set  on  fire  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  so 
as  to  consume  her  ;  from  her  ashes  arose  a  worm  that  be- 
came another  phcenix. 

Phcenix  (Her.)  this  bird  is  represented  in  coat  IK  ^^^\ 
armour  in  flames,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  ^^^,'^| 
*'  Field  gides,   a  Phcenix,  argent,  in  flames  ^W^Wi'l 
proper."    These  were  the  arms  of  Fenwick 
of  that  Ilk,  which  are  said  to  betoken  immor- 
tality. 

Phcenix  (Astron.)  a  southern  constellation,  which,  according 
to  the  British  Catalogue,  contains  thirteen  stars. 

PHO'LAS  (Con.)  the  name  of  a  shell-fish  much  resembling 
a  muscle. 

PHO'LIS  (Metal.)  a  scale  of  metal. 


PHOLIDO'DES  (Med.)  (poXiSaS^^,  squamous;  an  epithet 
applied  to  those  who  have  tumours  in  the  legs. 

PHO'NASCUS  {Ant.)  a  name  given  to  one  who  taught  the 
modulation  of  the  voice,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  aa 
inscription;  as  Titus  CLAUDIUS  QUhitus  MACEDO 
PHONASCUS.  Quintil.  1.  11,  c.  3  ;  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  74  ; 
Tertull.  de  Pall.  c.  5  ;  Gruther.  Inscript.  p.  89. 

PHONICS  (Mus.)  vide  Acoustics. 

ITIO'RIMOS  (Min.)  another  name  for  Roch-alum. 

PHO'RINE  (Anat.)  (?6^i'y.,  the  skin  of  any  animal.  Poll. 
1.  6,  segm.  55. 

PHO'RMINX  (Ant.)  'p''(!M'/l,  a  stringed  instrument  like  a 
lyre. 

PHO'RMIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogjjnia. 

Generic  Character.  Ca-l.  perianth  none — Con.  petals  six. 
—  Stam.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  erect. —  Pist.  germ 
blunt ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  ob- 
long; seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Phormium  tenax,  Chla- 
midia, Nev/  Zealand  Flax-plant. 

PHOS  (Anat.)  cS?,  which  signifies  literally  light,  is  also 
taken  for  the  black  circle  round  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Poll. 
Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  63. 

PHO'SGENE  Gas  (Chem.)  a  compound  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  carbon  with  carbonic  oxide. 

PHO'SPHATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  phos- 
phoric acid  with  different  bases;  as  the  Phosj^hate  of  Am- 
monia, Phosphate  of  Lime,  &c. 

PHO'SPHITE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
phosphorous  acid  with  different  bases  ;  as  the  Phosphite  of 
Ammonia,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the  Phosphate,  [vide 
Phosphate  and  Chemistry] 

PHOSPHO'RIA  (Ant.)  (pc^irtp^.ftu ;  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Phosphorus,  or  Lucifer.    Plut.in  Cclotem. ;  Hesychius. 

PHOSPHO'RIC  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  muriatic  acid  with  phlogiston,  in  distinction 
from  phosphorous  acid.    Qvide  Phosphorous'] 

PHO'SPHORITE  (Min.)  a  mineral  salt,  in  which  phos- 
phoric acid  and  lime  are  the  chief  ingredients. 

PHO'SPHOROUS  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by  the 
combination  of  phosphorus  with  phlogiston.  It  contains 
less  oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid. 

PHO'SPHORUS  (Astron.)  the  morning-star,  or  the  planet 
Venus,  when  she  rises  before  the  sun. 

Phosphorus  (Chem.)  a  flesh-coloured  or  yellowish  trans- 
parent substance,  of  the  consistence  of  wax,  but  brittle 
during  the  frost.  It  is  luminous  in  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  of  a  rough  disagreeable  taste,  and  of  a  smell 
like  garlic.  Its  mean  specific  gravity  is  r770.  Phosphorus 
is  never  found  but  in  union  with  oxygen,  with  which  it - 
combines  in  four  proportions,  forming  four  several  com- 
pounds, namely,  the  Oxide  of  Phosphorus,  Hypophospho- 
rous  Acid,  Phosphorous  Acid,  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

PHO'SPHURET  (Chem.)  a.  compound  formed  by  the 
combination  of  phosphorus  not  oxygenated  with  ditiferent 
bases,  as  the  1  hosphuret  of  lime,  the  Phosphuret  of  ba- 
rytcs,  8^c. 

PH'O'SPHURETTED  Hydrogen  (Chem.)  Phosphorus  dis- 
solved in  hydrogen  gas. 

PHO'TEL  (Bot.)  a  tree  much  resembling  the  Banana- 
tree. 

PHOTI'NIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  followers  of  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmisch,  who 
revived  the  errors  of  Sabellius,  Cerinthus,  and  Ebion, 
S.  Epiphan.  Hcer.  33  ;  S.  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eecl.  ;  Theo' 
doret.  de  Hcer.  Fab.  1.  2  ;  Sulpit.  Sever.  1.  2  ;  Baron.  Annul. 
Ann.  347. 

PHOTOPHO'BIA  (Med.)  an  intolerance  of  light  from  too 
great  a  sensibility  in  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
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f  HOTO'PSIA  {Med.)  an  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which  the 
patient  perceives  luminous  rays,  ignited  corruscations, 
&c.  &c. 

PHO'XINOS  squamosus  (Ich.)  a  river-fish  mentioned  by 
;  Linnaeus. 

PHRAGMI'TES  {Bot.)  the  common  reed, 
PHRA'GMOS  {Med.)  from  <pfi(r(r<»,  to  enclose;  the  rows  of 
teeth. 

PHRA'SIUM  (Mm.)  Flos  JEris. 

PHRA'TRIARCH  {Ant.)  (pf^i^Ui^xo^,  ax\  Athenian  officer 

who  presided  over  a  <pf«4Tfi«,  or  third  part  of  a  tribe. 
PHRE'NES  {Anat.)  the  diaphragm. 
PHRENE'SIS  {Med.)  \k\e  Phrenitis. 

PHRE'NIC  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  dia- 
phragm, as  the  phrenic  arteries,  phrenic  nerve,  and  2}hre>iic 
vein. 

PHRENI'SMUS  (Med.)  \\Ae  Phrenitis. 
PHRENI'TIC  {Anat.)  vide  Phrenic. 

PHRENITIS  {Med.)  (pfsnV<?,  phrensy,  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain  ;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  phrenes,  or  diaphragm.  Hippocrat. 
de  Morb.  1.  I  ;  Aret.  de  Sign.  Aciit.  Morb.  1. 1  ;  TralUan. 
1. 1,  C.13  ;  Ccel.  Aurel.  1.  1,  c.  2. 

Phrenitis  is  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Pyrexia:,  Order 
Phles:masics,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

PHRE'NSY  {Med.)  vide  Phrenitis. 

PHRICO'DES  {Med.)  (p^^y-a^n^;  an  epithet  for  a  fever  at- 
tended with  shivering,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  semi- 
tertian.    Gal.  de  Biff.  Feb.  1.  2,  c.  9,  and  Def.  Med. 

PHRO'NTIS  {Med.)  ipfosrU;  intense  cogitation,  or  a  painful 
exercise  of  the  mind. 

PHRYGA'NEA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Neurop- 
terous  Order,  having  the  mouth  with  a  horny  short  man- 
dible ;  Jeelers  four ;  stemmata  three ;  antenncB  setaceous ; 
Doings  equal,  incumbent. 

PHRY'GIAN  Mood  {Mus.)  a  lively  kind  of  music  which 
was  adapted  to  martial  instruments,  as  trumpets,  haut- 
boys, &c. 

PHRY'GIUS  Lapis  (Min.)  (ppuyto?  Ai'^s?;  a  sort  of  pumice- 
stone,  which  was  used  formerly  as  an  astringent.  Dioscor. 
1.5,  c.  14rl. 

PHRY'MA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Co'R.  petal 
one.  —  St  AM.  Jilaments  four ;  anthers  roundish.  —  Pist. 
germ  oblong;  sty/e  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  none; 
seeds  single. 

Species.    The  species  are  the — Phryma  Leptostachia,  seu 
Verbena,  native  of  North  America. — Phryma  dehiscens, 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
PHRY'NIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathes  many. — Co R.  tubular. — 
Stam. Jilament  one  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. ^cm  ovate; 
style  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  none;  seeds  single. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Phrynium  capilatiim,  seu 
Naru-Mla. 

PHTHA'RTICS  {Med.)  ({>U^TMot;  corrupting  medicines. 
PHTHIRI'ASIS  (Me</.)  Vide  Pediculosus  Morbus. 
PHTHIRO'CTONON  {Bot.)  the  Stavisagria. 
PHTHI'SIS  {Med.)  Pulmonary  consumption. 
PHTHORIA  {Med.)  medicines  which  produce  abortion. 
PHU  {Bot.)  Valerian,  the  Valeriana  Phu  of  Linnaius. 
PHY'CIS  {Ich.)  a  sea-fish  resembling  perch. 
PHYCI'TES  {Min.)  a  stone  having  the  colour  of  thefucus, 

or  sea-weed.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
PHY'COS  {Bot.)  Fucus,  sea-weed. 

PHYGE'THLON  {Med.)  a  red  and  painful  tubercle  in  the 

armpits,  neck,  and  groin. 
PHYLACrST/E  {Ant.)  officers  who  had  charge  of  the 


slaves.  Plaut.  Capt.  act  3.  seen.  5,  v.  93;  Turncb.  Adv 
1.  14-,  C.5. 

PHYLA'CTERY  {Ant.)  <pvXot.KTi,fic.,  from  <?y>i«(r(r<^,  to  keep, 
i.  e.  things  to  be  kept  with  care ;  scrolls  of  parchment  in 
which  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, were  written ;  these  were  worn  b}'  the  Pharisees  on 
their  foreheads,  arms,  and  hem  of  their  garments,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  amulets,  or  charms,  by  which  diseases 
could  be  removed. 

PHY'LARCH  {Ant.)  <puM-(zo'.,  an  Athenian  officer  who  had 
the  government  of  a  tribe.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  I,  scgm.  128. 

PHY'LICA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Con.  none. — Stam. 
Jilaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  corolla;  styles  simple;  stigmas  obtuse.— 
Per.  capsule  roundish;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Phylica  ericoides, 
seu  Allernoides,  Heath-leaved  Phylica. — Phylica  imber- 
bis,  Sanamunda,  seu  Erica,  Beardless  Phylica. — Phylica 
stipidaris,  seu  Chamalcv.a,  Stipuled  Phvlica,  &c.  Bauh, 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Parle.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

PHYLLA'CHNE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioe- 
cia,  Order  1  Monandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam. fdaynents  single;  anthers  globular. — Pisx. 
germ. — Per.  berry  inferior;  seeds  many. 

Species.    The  species  is  the — Phyllanche  idiginosa,  native 
of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
PHYLLA'NDRION  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  herb   growing  in 

marshes. 

PHYLLA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mo- 
ncecia.  Order  3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
—  St: AM.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  twin.  —  Pist.  germ 
roundish;  styles  three;  stigma  blunt.  —  Per.  capsule 
roundish ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Phyllnnthus 
Niruri,  seu  Uritiaria,  Annual  Phyllanthus.  — Phyllan- 
thus  Urinaria,  seu  Tsieru. — Phyllanthus  emblica,  MyrO' 
balanus,  Emblica,  seu  Nellilca. 
PHY'LLIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pe?itandria, 

Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  smaW. — Con.  petals  ^ve. 
■ — Stam. Jilaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  in- 
ferior; style  none;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Phyllis  Nobla,  Valeria- 
nella,  seu  Bupleuroides,  Bastard  Hare's  ear. 

PHYLLI'TIS  {Bot.)  t\ie  Asplenium  Aristophylliim  of  Linn^us. 

PHY'LLON  {Bot.)  the  Mercurialis  tomentosa  of  Linnaeus. 

PHYLOBA'SILES  {Ant.)  q>vXo^xtraik;  Athenian  officers  who 
had  the  same  office,  v^ith  respect  to  particular  tribes,  that 
the  basiles  had  over  the  whole  commonwealth. 

PHY'MATA  {Med.)  (pufj^ctra.,  signifies  generally  any  preter- 
natural tumours  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  but  Galen  and 
Paulus  ^ginates  take  them  sometimes  for  tumours  in  the 
glands.  Hippocrat.  1.  2,  aphor.  I5  ;  Gal.  Com.  in  Epid.  1.6 ; 
Cels.  1.  5,  c.  18  ;  Paul.  Mginet.  1.  3,  c.  22. 

PHYMA'TODES  {Med.)  the  same  as  Phymala. 

PHYMO'SICA  Ischuria  {Med.)  an  ischuria  from  the  phi- 
mosis. 

PHYMO'SIS  {Med.)  vide  Phimosis. 
PHYRA'RNA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  gum  emnoniac. 
PHY'SALIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
■  one. — Stam.  Jilaments  five ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ 

roundish ;  style  filiform  ;siigma  blunt.— Per.  berry  small ; 

seeds  many, 
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Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the— Physalis  som- 
nifera,  seu  Solanum,  Clustered  Winter  Cherry. — Phy- 
salis  Viscosa,  seu  Alkekingi,  Clammy  Winter  Cherry. — 
Physcilis  angulala,  seu  Halicacabum,  Tooth-leaved  Win- 
ter Cherry.    Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PHYSCO'NIA   {Med.)   an  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
caused  by  a  hard  tumour,  Cullen  places  this  disease  under 
the  Class  Cachexia;,  Order  Intianescenlice. 
PHYSE'MA  {Nat.)  Mock-pearl,  or  a  hollow  globule  re- 
sembling pearl.    Plin.  1.  9,  c.  35. 
PHYSE'TER  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Cete. 

Generic  Character.  Teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the 
upper. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  tribe,  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  name  of  the  Cachelot,  inhabit  the  Korthern 
Seas;  the  principal  species  are  the — Physeter  macroce- 
phalus,  131unt-headed  Cachelot. — Physeter  catodon.  Lesser 
Cachelot. — PJtyveter  microps,  Sharp-nosed  Cachelot,  &c. 

PHY'SICAL  {Phy.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs  to  na- 
ture, as  a  physical  point,  substance,  &c.  in  distinction  from 
a  mathematical  or  spiritual  one.  The  physical  Horizon  is 
the  same  as  the  sensible  Horizon. 

PHY'SICO-MATHEMATICS  {Math.)  the  same  as  Mixed 
Mathematics,    [vide  Mathematics'] 

PHY'SIC  Nut  {Bot.)  the  latropha  of  Linnaeus. 

PHYSIOGNO'MICS  {Med.)  physiognomica ;  such  signs  as 
are  taken  from  the  countenance  of  a  sick  person,  by  which 
a  judgment  is  formed  of  the  distemper. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY  {Lit.)  <pu(r:i>yyo,^U,  from  (pi<nc,  nature, 
and  yycofj^n,  opinion  ;  the  art  of  judging  the  natures,  tempers, 
&c.  of  persons  by  their  features,  bodies,  movements,  &c. 

PHYSIO'LOGY  [Med.)  (pua- ^oXoyi'^,,  from  cpuB-i^,  nature,  and 
?^<>yoi,  the  doctrine;  that  branch  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  the  constitution  and  structure  of  the  human  body  and 
its  several  parts. 

PHY'SOCELE  (Med.)  from  (pua-a.,  wind,  and  xiiXy,,  a  rupture; 
a  hernia,  or  rupture,  arising  from  wind. 

PHYSOCE'PHALUS  {Med.)  an  emphysema  of  the  head. 

PHYSOME'TIIA  {Med.)  from  (p^a-a,  wind,  and  //-nrpa,  the 
womb  ;  a  windy  swelling  of  the  uterus. 

PHYSSO'PHORA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Mollusca,  having  a  gelatinous  pendant  from  an 
aerial  vesicle  with  numerous  tentacida  beneath. 

PHYTA'LIA  {Ant.)  <pvTci?i.isi  ;  a  place  where  vines  are 
planted. 

PHYTEU'MA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 

one.  —  Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist. 

germ  inferior;  styles  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 

roundish ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Phyteuma 

passiflora,  seu  Rapimculus. — Phyteuma  comosa  Trache- 

liiim,  seu  Campanula,  Sfc. 
PHYTOLA'CCA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria,  Order  5  Decagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con. petals  five. — Stam. 
filame7its  ten;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  gem  orbiculate, 
ending  in  eight  styles. — Pur.  berry  orbiculate ;  seeds  so- 
litary. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Phytolacca 
octandra,  seu  Famma — Phytolacca  decandra,  seu  Solanum, 
Branching  Phytolacca,  or  Virginian  Poke,  &c. 
PHYTOLI'THUS  (Min.)  a  genus  of  petrifactions,  consist- 
ing of  a  vegetable,  or  any  of  its  parts  converted  into  stone. 
PHYTOTO'NIA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Passer es. 
Generic  Character.    Bill  conic,  straight,  serrate;  nostrils 
oval ;  tongue  short,  obtuse ;  Jeet  four-toed. 
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Species.    Birds  of  this  genus  inhabit  Chili. 
PIA'CHE  (Archit.)  the  same  as  Piazza. 
PIAFFEU'R  (Man.)  French  for  a  spirited  restless  horse  that 

is  not  to  be  made  to  stand  still. 
PIA  MA'TER  (Anat.)  the  interior  membrane  which  encloses 

the  brain. 

AL  PIACE'RE  (Miis.)  Italian  for  at  pleasure. 

PIANGEVOLME'NTE  {Mas.)  an  Italian  term  signifying 
soft,  or  plaintive. 

PI  ANl'SSIMO  (Mus.)  abbreviated ;  Pianiss.  or  P.  P.  P.  Ita- 
lian for  very  soft. 

PIA'NNET  (Or«.)  the  Woodpecker. 

PIA'NO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  soft,  in  opposition  to  forte,  loud 
or  strong. — Piano-Forte,  a  well-known  keyed  instrument 
of  German  invention,  so  called  from  its  combined  softness 
and  strength. 

PIA'STRE  (Com.)  an  Italian  coin  equal  in  value  to  about  an 
English  crown. 

PIA'ZZA  (Archit.)  a  spacious  place,  like  a  market-place,  en- 
closed with  columns;  also  the  walk  enclosed  by  the  columns. 

PIA'ZZI  (Astron.)  a  new  planet  discovered  by  the  astronomer 
Piazzi  in  1800,  otherwise  called  Ceres. 

PIB-CORN  (Mus.)  the  Hornpipe. 

PI'CA  {Print.)  a  printing  type,  of  which  there  are  three 
sorts,  namely,  the  small,  great,  and  double,  [yide  Printing'] 

Pica  (Med.)  a  vitiated  appetite,  which  consists  In  craving 
for  things  unfit  for  food  ;  a  disorder  which  accompanies  the 
chlorosis,  and  sometimes  pregnancy  In  women. 

Fl'CJE  (Orn.)  the  name  of  the  second  order  of  the  Class 
Aves,  comprehending  those  birds  which  have  their  bill 
somewhat  compressed  and  convex.  It  includes  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely  —  Psittacus,  the  Parrot,  Parrakeet, 
Cockatoo,  and  Lory. — Ramphastos,  the  Toucan. — Momo- 
tus,  the  Motmot. — Scythrops. — Buceros,  the  Hornbill.— 
Buphaga,  the  Beef-Eater. — Crotophaga,  the  AnI. — Coi'vus, 
the  Crow,  Raven,  Magpie,  Jay,  Nutcracker,  and  Rook. — 
Coracias,  the  Roller. — Oriolus,  the  Oriolo. — Gracula,  the 
Grakle. — Paradisea,  the  Bird  of  Paradise — Trogon,  the 
Cumcui. — Bucco,  the  Barbet. — Cuculus,  the  Cuckoo. — 
Yunx,  the  Wryneck. — Picus,  the  Woodpecker. — Sitta,  the 
Nuthatch. —  Todus,  the  Tody. — Alcedo,  the  Kingsfisher. — 
Galbida,  the  Jacamar. —  Merops,  the  Bee-Eater. —  Upupa, 
the  Hoop,  or  Hoopoe. — Certhia,  the  Creeper. —  Trochilus, 
the  Hummlng-Bird. 

PICA'RD  {Archaol.)  a  sort  of  boat,  of  about  fifteen  ton, 
used  on  the  river  Severn. 

PICA'RIUM  (ArchcBol.)  a  bowl  or  cup  with  two  ears  or 
handles. 

PI'CCAGE  (Archceol.)  vide  Piclcage. 

PICCIO'LO  {Com.)  a  small  money  of  account  in  Sicily, 
worth  about  the  seventh  part  of  an  English  farthing. 

Pl'CEA  (Bot.)  the  Pinus  picea  of  LinnjEus. 

PICK  {Mech.)  a  sharp-pointed  tool  used  by  carvers. — Pick- 
axe, a  mason's  tool  for  picking  up  the  hard  earth. 

Pick  {Print.)  a  blot  in  the  printed  page,  occasioned  by  dirt 
in  the  letter. 

Pl'CKAGE  (Law)  money  paid  in  a  fair  for  breaking  up  the 
ground  in  order  to  set  up  booths,  stands,  &c. 

PI'CKER  {Vet.)  or  horsepiclcer,  an  instrument  for  clearing  a 
horse's  foot  of  any  stones,  dirt,  &c.  that  adheres. 

PI'CKEREL  (Ich.)  a  young  pike-fish. 

PICKEROO'N  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  pirate  ship. 

TO  PicKEROON  (Mil.)  to  sklrmlsh,  as  light  horsemen  do,  be- 
fore the  main  battle  begins. 

PI'CKERY  (Law)  petty  theft,  in  the  Scotch,  or  stealing 
things  of  small  value. 

PICKE'T  (Mil.)  or  piquet.  L  A  certain  number  of  men, 
horse  and  foot,  who  do  duty  as  an  outguard,  to  prevent 
surprizes.  2.  A  sharp  pointed  stake,  on  which  soldiers 
who  had  committed  any  offence  used  to  be  made  to  stand 
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with  one  foot  for  a  certain  time.  This  punishment  was 
called  picketting,  or  standing  upon  the  picket,  and  is 
now  disused. 

Pl'CKETS  (Mil.)  are  sharp  stakes  used  on  various  occasions, 
as  in  fortification,  for  pinning  the  fascines  of  the  battery  ; 
in  artillery,  for  pinning  the  park  lines ;  in  the  camp,  for 
fastening  the  tent  cords. 

PICKETTEE'  {Bot.)  a  very  fine  variegated  sort  of  carnation. 

PI'CKLE  {Arch(Sol.)  or  pigktel,  a  small  parcel  of  land  in- 
closed with  a  hedge. 

PI'CKLES  {Coo/c.)  fruits  of  plants,  &c.  pickled. 

PICQUEE'RING  (Mil.)  a  flying  warfare,  or  skirmishing. 

PICNO'MON  {Bot.)  the  Cnicus  acarna  of  Linnaeus. 

PIERA'MNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  6  Pentandria, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  pen'aw^A  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  ^laments  many;  anthers  two. — PisT.  ^mw 
oblong ;  sti/les  two  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  derri/  ovate ; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Ficramia  Antidesma,  seu 
Berber  is,  &c. 

PI'CRIS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  1 
Poli/gamia  JEqunlis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
Stau.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pist.  germ  sub- 
ovate  ;  style  cylindric ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none ;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Picris  echioides,  Hieracium, 
seu  Buglossum,  Rough  Ox  Tongue,  an  annual;  the — 
Picris  asplenoides,  Leontodon,  Verea,  seu  Helminihotheca, 
Sfc.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.Theat. 
Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PICRIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    C ax,,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  sagittate. — Pist. 
germ  oblong ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  tlie  Picrium  spicatum  et  ramosum. 
PICRO'CHOLOS  (Mec?.)  7iiK(ix,oXoi;,  an  epithet  for  a  person 

abounding  in  bitter  bile. 
PI'CROMEL  (Chem.)  a  name  for  the  peculiar  substance 

which  characterizes  bile. 
PICTO'RUM  colica  (Med.)  the  painter's  colic. 
PPCUS  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Piece. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  angular,  straight;  rtostrils  co- 
vered with  recumbent  setaceous  feathers ;  tongue  round 
and  worm-shaped  ;  tail  Jeathers  hard  and  rigid ;  feet 
climbers. 

Species.    Birds  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  name  of  the  Wood-pecker,  because  they  pick 
insects  out  of  wood,  particularly  that  of  dead  trees. 
The  principal  species  are,  the — Picus  martus,  in  French 
le  Pic  noir,  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker. — Picus  prin- 
cipalis, seu  niger,  in  French  Pic  noir  a  bee  blanc,  White- 
bellied  Woodpecker. — Picus  erythrocephalus,  in  French 
ie  Pic  tricolor,  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker. — Picus  pi- 
leatus,  Pileated  Woodpecker. — Picus  major,  in  French 
L'Epeicke  ou  Pie  varie,  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker. — 
Picus  cardinalis.  Cardinal  Woodpecker,  &c. 
PIE  (Print.)  the  composed  matter  broken  or  thrown  out  of 
order ;  or  fonts  of  different  sorts  and  sizes  mixed  indiscri- 
minately together,    [^vide  Printing] 
PIECE  (Mil.)  a  name  for  any  gun,  large  or  small. — Pieces  of 
ordnance,  all  sorts  of  great  guns.— Field- pieces,  twelve- 
pounders,  and  guns  still  smaller,  which  move  with  an  army, 
and  are  parked  behind  the  second  line  when  it  encamps, 
but  are  placed  in  front,  in  the  intervals  of  battalions,  &c. 
during  an  engagement. 
Piece  {Com.)  a  name  for  coins  in  general,  hut  more  especi- 


ally for  certain  Spanish  coins,  as  a  j^isce  of  eight,  worth 
about  45.  6c?.  sterling. 

Piece  is  also  the  name  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cloth,  which 
is  made  in  one  whole  piece.  Cloth,  in  the  wholesale  way, 
is  sold  by  the  piece. 

PI'ED  (  Vet.)  or  piebald ;  spotted,  or  speckled  like  a  magpie, 
the  colour  of  some  horses  or  cattle. 

PIED-DROIT  {Archit.)  a  square  pillar  partly  set  within  a 
wall ;  also  part  of  the  jambs  of  a  door  or  window. 

PIED-OU'CHE  {Archit.)  a  little  square  base,  smoothed,  and 
wrought  with  mouldings,  serving  to  support  a  bust  or 
statue  drawn  halfway,  or  any  small  figure  in  relievo. 

PI'ENO  (Mns.^  Italian  for  the  word  full,  is  frequently  used 
instead  of  tuti,  grande,  or  gruse. 

PI'E-POWDER-COURT  (L«ti>)  i.e.  dusty-foot-court;  a 
court  held  in  fairs,  particularly  at  Bartholomew  fair,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  all  causes,  or  remedying  all 
grievances  that  may  happen  there :  it  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  dusty  feet  of  those  who  attend  this  court. 

PIER  {Archil.)  1.  A  mole  or  rampart  raised  in  an  harbour 
to  break  the  force  of  the  sea.  2.  A  kind  of  pilaster  or 
buttress  raised  against  a  building  either  for  strength  or 
ornament.  3.  Piers  in  a  bridge,  i.e.  walls,  which  serve  to 
support  the  arches,  and  from  which  they  spring,  as  bases 
to  stand  upon.    |^vide  Building,  Plate  29] 

PI'ERCED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  ordinary  I  1 

that  is  pierced,  perforated,  or  struck  through,     ^1 

with  a  hole  in  it,  so  as  that  the  field  may  be  Fl^ 

seen.    The  piercing  must  be  particularly  ex-       |    |  ~j 

pressed,  whether  it  be  square,  round,  or  lo- 

zenge,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  a  cross  square  ^^^^^^^ 

pierced. 

Pierced  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  capable  of  receiving 
guns,  as,  pierced  for  one  hundred  guns,  &c. 

PIES  (Her.)  knights  that  were  created  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in 
1560,  with  the  title  of  Counts  Palatine.  They  took  pre- 
cedence at  Rome  of  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
and  of  those  of  Malta. 

PIE'STRUM  (Su7-g.)  srtWfoi'  an  instrument  to  beat  in  pieces 
the  bones  of  the  head  in  drawing  the  child  out  of  the  womb. 
Foes.  Occonom.  Hippocrat. 

PIETA'NTIA  (Archcsol.)  a  pittance  or  portion  of  victuals 
distributed  to  the  members  of  a  college  upon  some  great 
festival. 

PIETANTIA'RIUS  (Archceol.)  the  pittancer ;  an  officer  in 
collegiate  churches  who  gave  out  the  several  pittances. 

PI'ETAS  (Ant.)  piety  both  towards  God  and  man  was  one  of 
the  virtues  held  in  most  esteem  by  the 
ancients,  and  is  therefore  commemorated 
on  innumerable  medals,  sometimes  under  ffi^ 
the  figure  of  a  female  carrying  children,  (f,  ^'^M  ^ 
or  of  iEneas  bearing  his  father,  &c.,  but  \ht  ]^.^JJ 
more  frequently  under  that  of  a  female 
standing  by  an  altar,   as  in  the  annexed 
figure.    The  most  usual  inscription  is,  PIETAS  AUG. 
Vaill.  Num.  Imper. ;  Patin.  Num.  Imp.;  Pemb.  Mus. 

PI'FFARO  (M^is.)  Piffero ;  Italian  for  an  instrument  some- 
thing like  an  hautboy. 

FIG  of  lead  (Com.)  the  eighth  part  of  a  fother,  amounting 
to  about  250  pounds  weight. — Pig-iron,  another  name  for 
cast  iron. 

PI'GEON  {Orn.)  the  Columba  dotnestica  of  Linnaeus,  is  dis- 
tinguished into  several  varieties,  as  the  Rock  Pigeon,  the 
Powter,  the  Carrier,  the  Shaker,  the  Tumbler,  &c. 

Pigeon  pea  (Bot.)  the  Cytisus  cajan  of  Linnaeus. 

PIGER  HENRI'CUS  (Chem.)  a  very  slow  distilling  vessel. 

Pl'GMENT  (Mech.)  any  paint  wherewith  women  colour  their 
faces. 

Pi  GMENTS  are  also  artificial  preparations  made  by  painters  to 
imitate  certain  colours. 
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ITGMY  {Zoo!.)  a  sort  of  ape,  the  Simla  si/lvanus  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  is  mild,  and  easily  tamed. 

PI'G-NUT  (But.)  the  Bunium  bubocastanum  of  Linnaeus. 

PIKE  {Mil.)  a  long  slender  staff,  with  a  spike  at  the  end, 
which  was  formerly  usfed  by  the  infantry  to  keep  off  the 
cavalry :  the  bayonet  has  now  superseded  the  pike  in  mo- 
dern warfare. 

PxKE  (Ich.)  the  Esox  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of  fish  common  in 
most  of  the  lakes  of  Europe,  the  largest  of  which  are  taken 
in  Lapland,  where  they  are  said  to  be  eight  feet  long.  The 
pike  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  when  pressed  with  hunger  will 
attack  animals  larger  than  itself.  It  is  also  celebrated  for 
its  longevity,  of  whicli  two  remarkable  instances  are  given, 
namely,  one  b}^  Rzaczynski,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Poland,  which  he  states  to  have  lived  90  j'ears,  and  an- 
other by  Gessner,  which,  by  an  inscription  on  a  ring  round 
its  neck,  was  found  to  have  lived  upwards  of  200  years. 

PI'KEMAN  (Mil.)  a  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

Pl'KE-STAFF  (Mil.)  the  wooden  handle  in  which  the  pike 
was  fixed. 

PI'LTE  (Mech.)  the  puncheon  or  mattrlce  used  formerly  in 
coining,  which  contained  the  arms  and  figures  to  be  struck 
on  the  coins. 

PILA'STER  (Archit.)  a  kind  of  square  pillar  made  to  jut  out 
of  a  wall. 

PILCH  [I\Iecl.)  a  piece  of  flannel  to  be  wrapt  about  a  young 
child. 

PI'LCHARD  [Ich.)  a  fish  thicker  and  rounder  than  the  her- 
ring, the  Clupea  pilcardits  of  Linnaeus. 

PI'LCORN  {Boi.)  the  Avena  nuda  of  Linnaeus. 

VILYi  [Num.)  the  side  of  a  piece  of  coin  which  contains  the 
arms,  or  any  other  figure,  in  distinction  from  the  head, 
which  was  otherwise  called  the  cross,    [vide  Cross] 

Pile  [Archil.)  a  mass  or  stack  of  buildings. — Pile-engine,  or 
Vile-driver,  an  engine  for  driving  the  piles  of  bridges. 

Pile  [Her.)  an  ordinary  in  form  of  a  wedge,  which  is  borne 
commonly,  as  in  fig.  1.  Sometimes  the  pile  is  borne  wavy, 
as  fig.  2.    "  He  beareth  azure  a  pile  wavy  issuing  out  of 
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the  dexter  corner."    Sometimes  inverted,  as  fig.  3.    "  He 

beareth  azure  a  pile  inverted  in  bend,  sinister  or ; "  and 

sometimes  engrailed,  &c.  as  fig.  4. 
Pile  [Gunn.)  a  collection  or  heap  of  shells,  shot,  &c. 
TO  Pile  nr?Ks  (M/7.)  to  plant  three  muskets  together,  with 

the  butt-ends  on  the  ground,  so  that  they  may  remain 

fixed. 

PILES  [Med.)  the  Hamorrhois. 

PILES  (y4>x7ii;.)  great  stakes  rammed  into  the  earth  for  a 
foundation  to  build  upon  in  marsliy  grounds. 

PILE'TTUS  [Archccol.)  a  blunt  or  blunted  arrow  that  had  a 
pile  or  button  fixed  near  the  point,  to  keep  it  from  going 
too  far  into  the  mark. 

PI'LEUS  [Bot.)  the  cap  of  a  fungus,  expanding  horizon- 
tally, and  covering  the  fructifications,    [vide  Cap] 

PI'LEWORT  [Bot.)  the  Ranuimdusjicaria  of  Linnaeus. 

PI'LGRIM  [Ecc)  in  Italian  pclegrino,  from  the  Latin  pere- 
grinus,  a  foreigner  or  stranger ;  one  who  travels  through 
foreign  countries  to  visit  holy  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  his  devotions. 

PILL  [Med.)  a  solid  medicine,  made  up  of  several  ingredients, 
like  a  httle  ball. 

PI'LLA  teirce  [Archcsol.)  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
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PI'LLAGE  [Archit.)  a  square  pillar  standing  beliind  a  co- 
lumn to  bear  up  the  arches,  having  a  base  and  capital,  as 
a  pillar  has. 

PI'LLAR  [Archit.)  anothername  for  a  colaxtm.— Square  pillar, 
a  massive  work,  called  also  a  pier,  or  piedroit.— Butting 
pdlar,  a  buttress  raised  to  support  the  shooting  of  a  vault. 

liLLAu  [Man.)  the  centre  of  the  bolt-ring,  or  manege- 
ground,  round  which  a  horse  turns. 

Pjllar  [Her.)  when  the  pillar  is  enwrapped 
with  an  adder  it  is  supposed  to  signify  pru- 
dence conjoined  with  consistency,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  «'  He  beareth  or  a  pillar 
snhle  enwrapped  with  an  adder  argent,  by  the 
name  of  iMyntur." 

PILLARS  [Mar.)  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  fitted 
beams  of  the  decks,  in  order  to  support  them. 

PILLED  [Hus.)  an  epithet  for  a  sheep  that  is  shorn  of  its 
wool. 

PI'LLION  [Man.)  a  kind  of  side  saddle,  on  which  a  woman 

rides  commonly  behind  a  man. 
ITLLORY  [Laiv)  a  well-known  wooden  machine,  in  which 

offenders  are  placed  to  be  exposed  to  public  view. 
PILLOW  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  boltsprlt 

rests  at  its  coming  out  of  the  ship's  hull  aloft,  close  by 

the  stem. 

PILOCA'RPUS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogyrda. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  inferior.— CoR.  petals 
five.— -Stam.  Jilaments  Ave;  anthers  smaM. — Pist.  <rerm 
superior;  sti/les  scarce  any;  stigmas  acute. — FER.^cap- 
sides  five  grains  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  is  the  Pilocarjms  racemosus,  seu  Eu- 
nijmus,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
PILO'SELLA  [But.)  the  Draba  verna  of  Linnceus. 
PI'LOT  [Mar.)  one  employed  to  conduct  ships  into  roads  or 

harbours  over  bars,  sands,  &c. 
PILO'SUS  {Bot.)  hairy;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a  seed,  and  a 
receptacle. 

PI'LOT-FISH  [Ich.)  the  Gasterosieus  ductor,  a  fish  that  al- 
ways attends  on  the  shark. 

PILOT-BIRD  [Orn.)  a  bird  found  about  the  Carlbbee 
Islands,  in  America,  which  gives  notice  to  ships  that  sail 
that  way. 

PILOTAGE  {Mar.)  the  duty  paid  to  a  pilot  for  steering  a 
ship. 

PILULA'RIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24  Crypto- 
gamia.  Order  1  Miscellanea:. 

.Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Pilularia  globulifera,  seu 
Graminoides,  Pill  Wort,  or  Pepper  Grass. 

PILUM  [Ant.)  a  missile  weapon  used  by  the  Roman  soldiers, 
and  in  a  charge  darted  upon  the  enemy.  Its  point  was  so 
long  and  small,  that  after  the  first  discharge  it  was  gene- 
rally useless.  Polyb.  1.  6,  c.  21 ;  Appian.  de  Bell.  Gall.  ; 
Veget.  1.  2,  c.  1 ;  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Lect.  1.  16,  c.  2. 

PI'LUS  [Bot.)  the  hair;  an  excretory  duct  of  a  plant  in  shape 
of  a  bristle.    It  is  a  sort  of  pubescence. 

PIMELE'A  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — CoR.  four-cleft. — Stam. 
inserted  in  the  throat ;  nut  one-celled. 

Species.    The  species  are  the  Pimelea  gnidia,  Banksia,  seu 
Passerina. — Pimelea  pilosa,  SfC. 
PIME'LIA  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Coleopterous 

Order,  having  the  antenncB  fiYiform ;  feelers  four;  thorax 

plano-convex  ;  shells  rather  rigid  ;  loings  usually  none. 
PIME'NTA  [Bot.)  the  Myrtus pimenta  o£  L'mnasus. 
PIME'NTO  (^0^.)  another  name  for  All-Spice. 
PIMPERNEL  [Bot.)  the  Anagallis  of  Linnaeus. 
PIM  PIN  ELLA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 

dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 
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•  Generic  Character.  Cal.  universal.— Cor.  universal.— 
St  AM.  f  laments  five;  anthers  roundish.  —  PiST.  germ 
inferior;  stt/les  short ;  stigma  globular. — Per.  none;  seeds 
two. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Pirn- 
piyiella,  seu  Saxifraga,  Common  Burnett. — Pimpiiielh 
magna.  Great  Burnett  Saxifrage. — Piwpinella  lutca,  seu 
Tragoselinum,  Yellow  Burnett  Saxifrage ;  but  the— 
Pimpinella  anisnm,  seu  Atiisum,  is  an  annual.  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bat.; 
■  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 

PIN  of  a  Blch  {Mar.)  in  French  esseiu  de  ponlie,  the  axis 
on  which  the  sheave  revolves,  being  supported  by  the  shell. 

Pin  (Mech.)  any  small  piece  of  brass  or  iron  with  a  head, 
which  serves  as  a  fastening. — Axle-Tree  Pin,  or  Linch-Pin, 
the  iron  which  locks  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  to  the  axle. — 
Breech-Pin,  the  screw  or  plug  of  a  musket-barrel. — Bridle- 
Pin,  the  screw  which  steadies  the  bridle  to  the  lock-plate. 
— Hammer-Pin,  the  screw  which  the  hammer  acts  upon. — 
Peer-Pin,the  screw  which  steadies  the  peer  to  its  action. — 
TumUer-Pin,  the  screw  which  fastens  the  cock  to  tlie 
tumbler. — Pin-Wheel,  the  same  with  the  striking-wheel. 

Pin  {Vet.)  or  Thorough-Pin,  a  disease  in  horses,  which  con- 
sists of  a  swelling  in  the  hock. 

Pin  and  Web  {Med.)  a  horny  induration  of  tlje  membrane  of 
the  eye,  not  much  unlike  a  web. 

PI'NANGA  {Bot.)  the  Areca  oryzceformis  of  Linnsus. 

PINASTE'LLA  {Bat.)  the  Hippuris  of  Linnaeus. 

PINA'STEll  {Bol.)  the  Pinus  pinaster  of  Linnaeus. 

PI'NCARY  {Mech.)  an  instrument  by  which  nails  are  drawn. 

PINCER  {Mar.)  a  small  iron  instrument  with  which  the  fore- 
locks are  drawn  out  of  the  saucer  links  of  the  chain-pump. 

PINCES  (  Vet.)  French  for  a  horse's  gatherers  or  fore-teeth. 

PiNCES  {Mech.)  French  for  crows  used  by  miners. 

PI'NCHBECK  {Metal.)  an  alloy,  consisting  of  zinc  melted 
with  brass  or  copper. 

PINDA'RIC  {Poet.)  a  sort  of  poetry  which  consists  of  lofty 
strains,  after  the  manner  of  Pindar,  from  whom  it  derives 
the  name. 

PI'NE-APPLE  (Bot.)  the  Bromelia  ananas  of  Linnaeus. — 
Pine-Screw,  the  Pandanus  of  Linnaeus. — Pine-Tree,  the 
Pinus. 

PI'NEA  (Bot)  the  Pinus  of  Linnaeus. 

PI'NEAL  Gland  {Anat.)  a  small  heart-like  substance,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  situated  immediately  over  the  corpora 
guadrigemina.    It  is  so  called  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  fruit  of  the  pine. 
PINEUS  purgans  (Bot.)  the  Jatropha  curcas  of  Linnaeus. 
PINGUE'DO  {Anat.)  the  fat  of  animals  lying  under  the  skin. 
PINGUI'CULA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 
■  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  small. — Cor.  petal  one. 
— Stau.  Jilaments  two;  ajithers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
globular;         short;  s^ig?7zas  two-lipped. — Pkr.  capsule 
ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pinguicula 
lusitanica,  seu  Viola,  Pale  Butterwort. — Pinguicula  vul- 
garis, seu  Sanicula,  Common  Butterwort. — Pinguicula 
alpiiia,   Alpine  Butterwort,  &c.     Clus.  Hist.;  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PI'NGUIN  {Orn.)  vide  Penguin. 

PINHO'NES  Indici  {Bot.)  the  Jatropha  curcas  of  Linnaeus. 

Pl'NION  {Mech.)  the  nut  or  lesser  wheel  of  a  clock  or  watch 
that  plays  in  the  teeth  of  another. — Pinion  of  Report,  that 
pinion  of  a  watch  which  is  equally  fixed  on  the  arbour  of  a 
great  wheel. 

PINK  {Bot.)  a  well-known  beautiful  flower,  the  superior 
sorts  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cloves  and 
Carnations,  the  Dianthus  caryophyllus  of  Linnaeus. 


Pink  {Nat.)  a  sort  .of  yellow  colour. 

Pink  (Mar.)  a  little  sailing  ship  having  a  very  narrow  stern. 
TO  Pink  {Mech.)  to  cut  silk  or  cloth  with  a  variety  of  figares 

in  round  holes  or  eyes. 
PI'NNA  {Conch.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 

2'estacea. 

Generic  Character.    Animal  a  Umax ;  shell  bivalve,  and 
furnished  with  a  byssus  or  beard  ;  hinge  without  teeth. 

Species.    The  inhabitants  of  these  shells,  which  are  distin- 
guished in  English  by  the  name  of  Nacre,  produce  a 
byssus,  from  which  the  Italians  spin  a  fine  sort  of  silk. 
Pinna  auris  {Anat.)  the  upper  and  broader  part  of  the  ear. 
Pinna  {Bot.)  signifies  literally  a  wing ;  but  is  applied  to 

plants  to  denote  the  leaflet  of  some  compound  leaves. 
PI'NNACE  {Mar.)  a  small  vessel  with  a  square  stern,  going 

v.'ith  sails  and  oars,  and  carrying  three  masts  ;  this  is  chiefly 

used  for  conveying. 
Pinnace  is  also  a  boat  usually  rowed  with  eight  oars. 
PI'NNACLE  (J?-c/*zY.)  in  \ta\\an  pinnaculo,  from  pinna,  a 

wing;  the  battlement  or  highest  top  of  a  great  building. 
PINNA'CULUM  {Anat.)  the  name  of  the  uvula,  from  its 

shape. 

AD  PINNAS  biberc  {Archccol.)  i.  e.  drinking  to  the  pin,  or 
up  to  the  pin  ;  an  old  Danish  custom  of  drinking  up  to  a 
certain  point  in  the  cup  marked  by  a  pin,  which  he  who 
could  not  do,  was  obliged  to  forfeit. 

PINNATIFI'DUS  {Bot.)  pinnatifid,  or  feather- 
cleft,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf ;  folium  pinnatijidum, 
a  simple  leaf,  divided  transversely  by  oblong, 
horizontal  segments,  or  jags,  not  extending  to 


the  midrib,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
PINNA'TUS  {Bot.)  pinnate,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf; 
Jblium  pinnatiim,  a  compound  leaf,  the  simple 
petiole  of  which  has  several  leaflets  fastened  to  each  side 
of  it.  It  is  said  to  be  conjugatum,  conjugate,  if  it  have 
only  one  pair  of  leaflets ;  bijugum,  or  bipinnatum,  &c.  if  it 
have  two  pairs  of  leaflets ;  so  trijugum,  if  it  have  three 
pairs,  &'c. ;  imparo-pinnatum,  i.e.  terminated  by  a  single  or 
odd  leaflet,  as  in  fig.  1  ;  opposite-pinnatum,  oppositely  pin- 
nate, having  the  leaflets  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  as 
in  fig.  3;  alternate  pinnatum,  alternately  pinnate,  as  in  fig.  1 ; 
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intcrrupte  pinnatum,  having  smaller  leaflets  interposed  be- 
tween the  larger,  as  in  fig.  1  ;  decursive  pinnatum,  when 
the  leaflets  run  one  into  another,  fig.  2 ;  articulate  pin- 
natum, when  the  common  petiole  is  jointed,  as  in  fig.  4; 
abrupte  pinnatum,  i.  e.  not  terminated  either  by  a  leaflet  or 
tendril,  fig.  3,  &c. 

Pi'NNE  {Falcon.)  a  disease  in  the  foot  of  a  hawk. 

PI'NNING  {Mason.)  the  fastening  of  tiles  or  slates  together 
with  heart  of  oak  for  the  covering  of  a  house. 

PINNO'PHYLAX  {Ich.)  a  little  shell  fish  like  a  shrimp, 
which  always  attends  upon  the  nacker-fish ;  and  as  he 
opens,  and  little  fishes  pass  by,  he  gives  him  a  prick  that 
he  may  close  his  shell  and  catch  them.    Plin.  1.  2,  c.  42. 

PINNU'LA  {Bot.)  the  small  pinna  of  a  leaf. 

PINNULA'TUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf; /o/iMm^z'wnM- 
latum,  a  leaf,  each  pinna  of  which  is  subdivided. 

PINT  {Com.)  an  English  liquid  measure,  the  half  of  a  quart, 
and  the  eighth  of  a  gallon. 

PI'NTLE  {Gunn.)  an  iron  pin  which  keeps  the  cannon  from 
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recoiling. — Pintle-Plate,  a  flat  iron  through  wTiich  the 
pintle  passes. — Pintle-Washer,  an  iron  ring  through  which 
the  pintle  passes. — Pintle-Hole,  a  hole  of  an  oval  figure, 
made  in  the  trail  transom  of  the  carriage,  to  leave  room  for 
the  pintle  to  play  in. 
PINTLES  (Mar.)  the  hooks  by  which  the  rudder  hangs  to 
the  stern  post. 

PI'NULES  (Mech.)  the  sight  of  an  astrolabe,  a  mathematical 
instrument. 

PI'NUS  (Bot.)  the  pine-tree,  a  well  known  tree,  which  is 
described  by  Theoj)hrastus  under  the  name  of  srfuxn;  but 
by  Dioscorides  under  that  of  ^I'rvc,  of  which  he  makes  the 
jTsy'xn,  picea,  or  pitch-tree,  to  be  a  species.    Pliny  follows 
this  latter  opinion.    Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  5,  c.  7 ; 
Bioscor.  1.  1,  c.  86;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  10. 
PiNUS,  in  the  Linnean  sijstem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21 
Monoecia,  Order  8  Monadelphia.  ' 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  scales  opening, — CoR.  none. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  many  ;   anthers  erect.  • —  Pist.  germ 
small ;  style  awl-shaped  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  oblong. 

Species.    The  species  are  the — Pinus  sylvestris,  Wild  Pine- 
Tree. — Pinus  cemhra.  Pinaster,  seu  Larix,  Siberian  Stone 
Pine-Tree. — Pinus  cedrus,  seu  Cedrus,  Cedar  of  Leba- 
non.— Pinuc  larix,  seu  Abies,  Common  White  Larch- 
Tree. — Pinus  picea,  Silver  Fir- Tree,  &c.    Clus.  Hist.; 
Dnd.  Pempt.;  Bank,  Hist.;  Banh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PIONEE'R  [Mil.)  in  French  pionier,  a  labourer  taken  up 
for  the  service  of  an  army,  to  level  ways,  cast  up  trenches, 
and  undermine  forts. 
PIO'NY  (Bot.)  Vide  Peony. 

PIP  [Vet.)  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of  young  birds,  particu- 
larly in  that  of  domestic  birds,  consisting  of  a  horny  pelli- 
cle, that  grows  on  the  tongue,  which,  if  not  removed, 
inevitably  kills  the  animal. 

TO  Pip  [Husband.)  to  take  the  pip  off  the  tongue  of  a  bird 
that  is  affected  with  it. 

PI'PA  (Bot.)  the  Cratcegus  bibas  of  Linnaeus. 

PIPE  (Mech.)  any  tube  which  serves  as  a  channel  or  conduit, 
as  a  tobacco  pipe,  a  water  pipe,  &c. 

Pii'E  (Mas.)  a  musical  instrument  which,  when  inflated  with 
wind,  produces  sounds  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the 
form  or  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, — Pan-Pipes,  a 
wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  range  of  pipes  bound  to- 
gether side  by  side,  and  gradually  lessening  with  I'espect  to 
each  other. 

Pipe  (Lam)  a  roll,  otherwise  called  the  Great  Roll  in  the 
Exchequer. — Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  the  officer  who  sets  down 
in  the  roll,  called  the  pipe,  all  accounts  and  debts  due  to 
the  king. — Pipe-Office,  a  court  in  the  treasury,  where  the 
clerk  of  the  pipe  sits  as  president. 

Pipe  (Com.)  a  measure  of  wine,  containing  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  gallons. 

Pipe  (Mhi.)  the  ore  which  runs  endwise  in  a  hole,  and  does 
not  sink  downwards. 

PI'PE-FISH  (/cA.)  the  Syngnathus  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish  so 
called  from  the  length  and  slenderness  of  its  body,  which 
in  the  thickest  part  is  only  equal  to  a  swan's  quill.  The 
nose  is  sometimes  an  inch  long,  compressed  sideways,  and 
the  end  of  the  lower  mandible  turned  up.  The  aperture  of 
the  mouth  is  very  small,  the  Irides  are  very  red,  and  near 
the  vent  is  a  longitudinal  groove  which  conceals  the  young, 
[vide  Ichthyology,  Plate  No.  II  (4'4)  ] 

PI'PER  (Miis.)  a  player  on  the  pipe. 

PiPEK  (Bot.)  in  the  Latin  Piper,  and  Greek  jr/a-ffi,  is  sup- 
posed by  Athenaeus  to  be  a  word  of  Persian  origin  ;  but 
the  author  of  the  Etymologicon  makes  it  to  come  o-tc 
TTiTTTttv,  from  digesting,  because  of  its  digestive  power. 
Plutarch  asserts  that  pepper  was  not  in  use  among  the 


ancients ;  but  Martial  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  in  common 
use. 

Ut  sapiant  fatua  fahrorum  prandia  bette 
0  quam  sape  petet  vina,  piperque  coquus. 

Theophrast.  1.  9,  c.  22  ;  Plin.  1.  12,  c.  7. 
Piper,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2 
Diandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — CoR.  none. — Stam.  fila- 
ments none ;  ayithers  two. — Pist.  germ  ovate ;  style  none  j 
stigma  threefold,  hispid. — Per.  roundish  ;  seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Piper  nigrum, 
seu  Molago,  Black  Pepper. — Piper  milamiris,  Sirum,  seu 
Amalago. — Piper  amalago,  seu  Saccrurus,  Rough-leaved 
Pepper. — Piper  rcliculatum,  seuJabo)-audi,  Nettle-leaved 
Pepper,  &c.  Clus.  Hist  ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn. 
Inst. 

PIPERITA  (Bo/.)  from  piper,  pepper,  the  name  of  the 
first  Order  in  Linnaeus'  Fragments ;  and  of  the  second  in 
his  Natural  Orders. 
PI'PRA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  OrAev  Passeres. 

Generic  Character.    Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  strong, 
hard,  and  nearly  triangular  at  the  base  ;  nostrils  naked  ; 
Jeet  gressorial ;  tail  short. 
Species.    This  bird,  called  in  English  the  Mannakin,  in- 
habits South  America.    The  species  are  distinguished 
principally  by  their  colour. 
PI'PING  (Hort.)  a  slip  of  a  pink  which  is  taken  off,  and 

planted  for  the  purpose  of  propagation. 
TO  PIQUE  (Mas.)  to  separate  or  divide  each  note  one  from 

another,  in  a  very  plain  and  distinct  manner. 
PIQUE'T  (Mil.)  vide  Picket. 

Piquet  (Sport.)  a  game  of  cards  played  between  two  per- 
sons with  only  thirty-two  cards,  rejecting  all  the  deuces, 
threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes. 

PIRAMIDA'LIA  corpora  (Anat.)  vide  Corpora  pyramidalia. 

PI'RATE  (Mar.)  in  Latin  pirata,  Greek  teip^t^?,  literally 
an  adventurer  ;  one  who  lives  by  plunder  at  sea. 

PISCA'RIA  (Archceol.)  a  fish-market. 

PI'SCARY  (Lave)  the  liberty  of  fishing. 

PI'SCES  (Astron.)  tx&un;,  the  twelfth  sign  in  the  zodiac,  de- 
noted by  the  character  ,  is  represented  by  two  fishes 
tied  together  by  the  tails,  which  Aratus  calls  (rwha-f/jov  uTri^- 
aiov.  These  are  fabled  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the 
fishes  into  which  Venus  and  Cupid  were  changed,  in  order 
to  escape  the  giant  Typhon ;  but,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  mythology,  the  Pisces  were  hieroglyphic  of  the 
spring  season  when  the  fishing  commences.  The  stars  in 
the  sign  Pisces  are  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  38  ;  in  Tycho's 
36;  Hevelius'  39;  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  113. 
Eratosth.  Character  in  Arat.  v.  241  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astro- 
nom. ;  Manil.  1.  2,  v.  268 ;  Ptol.  Almag.  Mag.  1.  7,  c.  5. 

Pisces  (Ich.)  fishes,  the  third  Class  into  which  Linnasus 
divided  the  Animal  Kingdom,  [vide  Animal  Kingdom'] 

PISCI'DIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphiay 
Order  4;  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor,  papi- 
lionaceous. —  Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germ  linear;  style  filiform;  stigma  acute. — Per. 
linear ;  seeds  some. 
Species.    The  species  are  the— Piscidia  Erythrina,  Ichthy 
omethia,  seu  Cocal,  Jamaica  Dog-wood  Tree, — Piscidia 
carthaginensis,  seu  Phaseolus,  Sfc. 
PI'SCIS  Australis  (Astron.)  t-Jh^  Kor.o;,  the  Southern  Fish, 
which,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  was  called  Mtycci  Iz^k, 
because  it  was  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the 
Pisces.   This  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  48  old  constellations 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  is  made  to  represent  tlie 
fish  into  which  Venus  changed  herself,  to  escape  the  giant 
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Triphon.  The  stars  in  this  constellation  are  in  Ptolemy's 
catalogue  18;  in  Flamstead's  2i.  Eralostfien.  Charac- 
ter, in  Arat.  v.  386  ;  Ptol.  1.  7,  c.  5 ;  Manil.  1.  4 ;  Hygin. 
Poet.  Astrononi. 
PISIFO'RME  Os  (Anai.)  the  fourth  bone  of  the  first  row  of 
the  carpus. 

PISOLl'THUS  {Min.)  a  genus  of  Calcareous  Earths  ;  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  small  portion  of  sand  and 
oxide  of  iron,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water.  It  is  soft  and 
opake,  without  lustre  internally,  breaking  into  indetermi- 
nate fragments,  and  separating  into  spherical  granulations. 

PISO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Folygamia, 
Order  2  Diuecia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  scarcely  any. — Cor. 

petals  one. —  ^tau.  filaments  five;  anthers  tw'm — Pist. 

germ  oblong  ;   style  simple ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  berry 

oval ;  seeds  single. 
Species.    The  species  are  the  Pisonia  acideata,  Nigricans, 

Coccinia,  &;c. 

PISASPH  A'LTUS  {Min.)  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  brimstone, 
which  Pliny  recommends  for  the  scab  of  sheep.  Dioscor. 
1.  1.  c.  100  ;  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  7 ;  jElian.  Var.  Hist.  1.  13, 
c.  16. 

PISSELiE'ON  (Chem.)  an  oil  made  of  pitch,  or  of  the  resin 

of  cedar.    Plin.  1.  15,  c.  7. 
PISSl'TES  (Med.)  Tna-a-lTr.^,  a  wine  made  of  tar  and  musk, 

which  was  reckoned  abstersive  and  pectoral.   Dioscor.  1.  5, 

c.  48. 

PISSO'CEROS  {Chem.)  a  juice  of  wax  and  pitch,  gum, 
or  resin;  the  second  part  of  the  bees'  labour  in  making 
wax.    Plin.  1.  1 1,  c.  7. 

PISTA'CHIA  {Bot.)  the  Pistachia  officinalis  of  Linnaeus. 

PISTA'CIA  {Bot.)  7:i<;a,y.M,  a  nut  growing  on  a  tree  in  Syria, 
called  in  the  Italian  Pistachio,  in  French  Pistache,  and 
in  English  Pistachio-nut.  This  nut,  which  was  reckoned 
grateful  to  the  stomach  by  Dioscorides,  yields  an  oil  simi- 
lar to  the  almond,  that  may  be  formed  into  an  emulsion. 
Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  177  ;  Plin.  1.  12,  c.G  ;  Athen.  1.  14. 

PlSTACiA    in   the   Linnean   system,   a   genus   of  plants, 
Class  22  Dioecia,  Order  5  Pentandria. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  ament  loose. — Cor.  none. — 
&'"AM.  Jilame?its  five;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  ^m?i  ovate; 
styles  three;  stigmas  hispide. — Fer.  drupe  dry;  seeds 
ovate. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Pistacia  officinalis, 
Pistacium,    seu    J'erebinthus,  Pistacia  Tree. — Pistacia 
Terebinthus,    Common  Turpentine  Tree,   &c.  Clus. 
Hist.;  Dod.Pempt.;  Bauh.Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger. 
Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Pistacia  is  also  the  Bursera  gummijera  of  Linnaeus. 
PISTACIO-VI'TEX  {Bot.)  the  Vitex  pubescens  of  Linnaeus. 
PISTA'GIUM  {Bot.)  the  Pistacia  officinalis  of  Linnaeus. 
PI'STIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  4  Octandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — Cor.  petal  one. — Stam. 
round ;  anthers  six  to  eight. — Pist.  genn  ovate  ;  style 
thick;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  none;  seeds  many. 
Species.     '1  he  single  species  is  the   Pistia  Stratrotes, 
Plantago  Roddapail,  seu  Leniicula. 
PISTILLI'FERUS  Flos  (Bot.)  a  pistilHferous  flower,  having 

a  pistil  without  stamens. 
PISTl'LLUM  {Bot:)  the  Pistil  or  Pointal,  a  viscus  Qc 
or  organ  adhering  to  the  fruit  for  the  reception  of  ' 
the  pollen.    It  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  fructifica- 
tion, and  is  supposed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  medulla  or  pith.    It  has  the  appearance  j 

■  of  a  column,  or  set  of  columns  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower,   and  when  perfect  consists  of  three 

■  parts,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  Lily,  namely,  |l<t 
the  germ,  or  lower  part,  as  a,  the  style,  which  Jii, 
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is  the  middle  column,  as  b,  and  the  stigma  or  the  top, 
as  c. 

Pl'STOL  {Mil.)  a  species  of  small  fire-arms,  the  barrel  of 
which  is  shorter  but  thicker  than  that  of  a  gun.  The  horse- 
pistol,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  now  in  use,  is  so 
called  from  its  being  used  on  horseback.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  pistol  forms  a  part  of  the  manual  exercise  of 
the  cavalry.  The  pocket-pistol,  the  smallest  of  the  kind,  is 
so  called  because  it  is  carried  in  the  pocket. 

PISTOLA'DE  IMil.)  the  shot  of  a  pistol ;  or  the  blow 
given  by  a  discharged  pistol. 

PISTO'LE  (Com.)  a  gold  coin,  current  in  Germany  and 
other  parts,  and  worth  from  17s.  to  19s.  sterling. 

PISTO'LIER  (Mil.)  French  for  an  expert  marksman  with 
the  pistol. 

PISTOLO'CHIA  (Bat.)  the  Fumaria  bulbosa  of  Linnteus. 

Pl'STON  (Mech.)  a  member  in  several  machines,  particu- 
larly pumps,  air-pumps,  and  the  like,  which  is  vulgarly 
called  the  sucker,    [vide  Pneumatics'] 

PI'SUM  {Bot.)  7t'.a-oi,  the  pea,  a  plant  so  called,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  Pisa,  a  place  in  Italy,  where  it  abounded. 
Columel.  de  Be.  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  10 ;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  12. 

PisuM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth   one-leaved.  —  Con. 

papilionaceus. — Stam. Jilnments  simple;  anthers  oblong. 

— Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  ascending;  stigma  oblong; 

—  Per.  legume  large  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Pisuin 

sativum.   Common  Pea.' — Pisum  Ochrus,  seu  Ervilia, 

Yellow  flowered  Pea. — But  the  Pimm  maritimum,  Sea 

Pea,  is  perennial.    Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh. 

Hid.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;   Raii  Hist.;  Tourn. 

Inst. 

PI'T-FALL  {Sport.)  a  sort  of  gin  or  trap  to  catch  beasts. 
PITA'CIUM  {Med.)  vide  Pittacium. 
PITA'JAYA  {Bot.)  the  Cactus  pitajaya  of  Linnaeus. 
PITCAI'RNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria^ 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals  three. 
Stam.  filaments  six  ;  anthers  erect. — PisT.  germ  su- 
perior ;  style  three  grooved ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  three  ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Pitcairnia  bromelijblia, 
seu  Heptis,  Scarlet  Pitcairnia. 

PITCH  {Bot.)  tar  inspissated  by  boiling  to  a  sufficient  con- 
sistence.— Burgundy  Pitch,  the  product  of  the  Pinus  abies 
of  Linnaeus. — Pitch  Tree,  the  Pinus-picea  of  Linnaeus. 

Pitch  {Archit.)  the  angle  which  a  gable  end,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  roof  of  a  building,  is  set  to. 

Pitch  {Mus.)  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  any  particular 
sound,  as  it  is  fixed  in  tuning  an  instrument. — Pilch-pipe, 
an  instrument  used  b}'  vocal  performers  in  fixing  the  pitch 
of  the  voice. 

Pitch  (Mech.)  an  iron  bar  with  a  pointed  end,  a  crow. 

TO  Pitch  {Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  when  she  sails  with  her 
head  too  much  into  the  sea,  or  bears  against  it  so  as  to 
endanger  her  topmasts. 

PI'TCHER-SHAPED  (Bot.-)  vide  Urceolatus. 

PITCH-FORK  (Husband.)  an  instrument  used  by  husband- 
men. 

PI'TCHING-PENCE  (Com.)  a  duty  for  setting  down  every 

sack  of  corn  or  merchandizes  in  a  fair  or  market. 
PITH  (Bot.)  vide  Medulla. 

Pl'THIAS  (Meteor.)  or  Pithites,  a  sort  of  meteors,  which 

are  said  to  appear  in  different  forms. 
PITHYU'SA  (Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  pithyusa  of  Linnaeus. 
PISJE'GAN  (Bot.)  the  Jasminum  g7-andi/lorum  o(  L,inn32as. 
PITTA'CIUM  (Med.)  mrjuK^ov,  a  "little  cloth  spread  with 

salve,  to  be  laid  on  the  part  affected. 
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PITTO'NIA  (Bot.)  the  Townefortia  of  Linnaeus. 
PITTO'NI^  SIMILIS  {Bof.)  the  Ehreitia  Boiirreria. 
PITTO'TA  {Med.)  medicines  in  which  pitch  is  the  principal 
ingredient. 

PITTOSPO'RUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pen- 
tandiia,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Geimic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. —  Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam. Jilamenis  five. — Pist.  germ  superior; 
sti/Ie  filiform. — Per.  capsule  angular  ;  seeds  three. 

Species.     The   species   are   the  Pittosporuin  coriaceum 
temiifolinm,  ct  iimheUntinn. 
PITU'IDES  {Bot.-\  vide  Pityides. 
PITU'INA  {Bot.)  the  resin  of  the  pitch-tree. 
PITU'ITA  {Med.)  phlegm,  or  viscid  and  glutinous  mucus. 
PITU'ITARY  Gland  {Med.)  a  gland  situated  within  the 

cranium. — Piltiitnry  Membrane,   the  mucous  membranes 

that  line  the  nostrils  and  sinuses. 
PITY'IDES  {Bot.)  JTtTwiiJi;,  the  fruit  or  kernels  contained  in 

the  cones  of  the  Pimts  or  Picea. 
PITYLl'SMA  {Med.)  xiTu/.t(rfjux,  an  exercise  in  which  a  man 

goes  fast  on  his  toes,  and  moves  his  arms  both  backward 

and  forward.    Gal.  de  San.  tiiend.  1.  20,  c.  10. 
PITYRIA'.SIS  (Med.)  from  Tn'rvfcv,  bran,  a  scurfy  disorder  of 

the  head  and  adjacent  parts. 
PITYRO'IDES  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  sediment  in 

the  urine,  resembling  bran. 
PIU'  {Mils.)  Italian  for  a  little  more,  which  is  added  to 

words  to  increase  their  force,  as  piu  allegro,  a  little  brisker; 

pin  piano,  a  little  softer,  and  the  like. 
Pl'VOT  (^Mech.)  1.  The  end  of  the  spindle  in  the  wheel  of  a 

watch  or  clock.    2.  A  piece  of  iron,  like  a  top,  set  into 

the  sole  or  ring  at  the  bottom  of  a  gate,  so  as  to  bear  it  up. 
Pivot  {i\lil.)  the  officer,  Serjeant,  or  corporal  upon  whom 

the  different  v/heelings  are  made  in  military  evolutions. 
PIX  {Ecc.)  vide  Pyxis. 

Pix,  trial  of  the  {Coin.)  a  trial  of  the  coins  previous  to  their 
being  issued  from  the  mint,  before  a  jury  of  twenty- four 
persons,  twelve  of  whom  at  least  are  goldsmiths.  It  is  so 
called  from  Pix,  the  box  in  which  the  pieces  selected 
for  trial  were  kept. 

Pix  arida  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Burgundy  pitch. 

PLACA'RD  (^Laiv)  a  particular  licence,  by  which  a  man  is 
allowed  to  shoot  with  a  gun,  or  use  games,  &c.  It  also 
signifies  a  proclamation,  and  vulgarly  any  bill  posted  up 
against  a  wall  or  board. 

Placard  {Archit.)  the  decoration  of  the  door  of  an  apart- 
ment ;  consisting  of  a  chambranle,  crowned  with  a  freeze 
or  gorge. 

PLACE  {Phy.)  that  part  of  immoveable  space  which  any 
body  occupies.  It  is  distinguished  into  absolute,  or  that  part 
of  absolute  and  immoveable,  occupied  by  any  body;  and 
relative  place,  that  part  of  space  which  has  relation  to 
other  objects. 

Place  {Astron.)  is  the  sign  and  degree  in  which  any  planet 
is  ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  observer,  the  place  is  either  phy- 
sical or  optical.  The  physical  place  is  that  in  which  the 
centre  of  the  celestial  body  lies ;  the  opticnl  place  is  that 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  where  the  spectator  sees 
the  centre  of  tlie  star,  &c. — Eccentric  place  of  a  planet  is 
that  place  or  point  of  its  orbit  in  which  a  planet  would 
appear  if  seen  from  the  sun.  Geocentric  place,  that  point  of 
the  Ecliptic  to  which  a  planet,  viewed  from  the  earth,  is 
referred. — Heliocentric  place  of  a  planet,  that  point  of  the 
Ecliptic  to  which  a  planet,  viewed  from  the  sun,  is  referred. 
This  is  either  real  or  apparent,    [vide  Astronomy'\ 

Place  {Arith.)  the  situation  of  figures  in  a  numerical  order 
of  notation,  which  is  distinguished  into  units,  tens,  hun- 
dreds, &c. 

Place  {Geom.)  any  point  in  a  certain  bound  or  extent 
wherein  a  figure  may  serve  for  the  solution  of  a  problem. — 


Plane  place  is  when  the  point  resolving  the  problem  is  in 
the  periphery  of  a  circle.— S/jH/j/e  place  is  when  a  point 
which  resolves  a  problem  lies  in  a  right  line. — Solid  place 
is  that  point  which  is  in  one  of  the  conic  sections.— Sur- 
solid  place,  that  point  which  is  in  the  circumference  of  a 
curve  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  conic  sections. 

Place  {Opt.)  the  point  to  which  the  eye  of  the  observer 
refers  any  object. 

Place  {Mil.)  is  commonly  taken  for  the  fortress  or  strong 
hold. — Regular  place,  one  whose  angles  and  sides  are 
e(\\xa\.—Irreoidar  place,  one  whose  angles  and  sides  are 
unequal. — Place  of  arms,  any  place  which  is  calculated 
for  the  rendezvous  of  men  in  arms.  The  place  of  arms  in 
a  garrison  is  an  open  spot  in  the  middle  of  (he  city.  In 
offensive  fortifications  those  lines  are  called  places  of  arms 
on  parallels  which  unite  the  different  means  of  attack,  &c. 
— Place  of  arms  of  the  covert  imy,  a  part  opposite  to  the 
re-entering  angle  of  the  counterscarp.— P/«ce  of  arms  in  a 
camp,  a  place  chosen  at  the  head  of  a  camp  for  the  exer- 
cise and  review  of  the  troop ;  it  signified  also  formerly  the 
bell  tents  at  the  head  of  each  company,  where  the  arms 
were  formerly  lodged. 

PLACE'BO  {Med.)  an  epithet  applied  to  any  medicine 
which  is  made  to  please  rather  than  to  benefit  the  patient. 

PLA'CED  {Mil.)  an  epithet  employed  in  regard  to  military 
and  naval  officers,  signifying  their  appointment  or  reduction. 

PLACE'NTA  {Anat^  a  circular,  flat,  vascular,  and  appa- 
rently fleshy  substance,  which  serves  to  convey  nourish- 
ment from  the  mother  to  the  child  in  the  womb.  This 
forms  the  principal  part  of  what,  under  the  name  of  secun- 
dines,  comes  away  after  the  birth. 

Pl  acenta  {Bot.)  vide  Peceptaculum. 

PLACENTA'TIO  {Bot.)  placentation,  or  the  disposition  of 
the  cotyledons  in  the  vegetation  or  germination  of  a  seed. 
Hence  vegetables  are  distributed  into  Acotyledones, 
Monocotyledones,  Dicotyledoncs,  Polycotyledones. 

PLACIA'NUiH  Collyrium  {Med.)  a  collyrium  described  by 
iEtius.    Tetrab.  2,  sect.  4,  c.  IIS. 

PLA'CITA  {Lavo)  pleas,  pleadings,  or  debates  and  trials  at 
law. 

PLACI'TIS  {Bletal.)  a  kind  of  ashes  which  rise  from  the 
brass  ore  when  it  is  melted.    Plin.  1.  34;  c.  10. 

PLA'CITUM  nominatum  {Law)  the  day  appointed  for  a 
criminal  to  appear  and  plead  and  make  his  defence. — Pla- 
citum  fractum  is  so  called  when  the  day  is  past.  Leg.  H, 
anud  Brompton. 

PLACQUET  {Mil.)  a  piece  of  armour  worn  over  the  breast- 
plate to  strengthen  it. 

PLAD  {Com.)  a  sort  of  stuff  worn  by  the  Highlanders; 
also  the  mantle  made  of  this  stuff. 

PLADARO'SIS  {Med.)  nxa^o^^um^,  a  little  soft  swelling, 
which  grows  under  the  e3'elids. 

PLA'DOS  {Med.)  ■nXa.^ae,,  a  redundant  and  superfluous  hu- 
mour. 

PLAFO'ND  {Archit.)  or  plafond,  French,  for  the  ceiling  of 
a  room,  whether  it  be  flat  or  arched ;  but  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly used  for  the  bottom  of  the  projecture  of  the  lar- 
mier of  the  cornice,  called  also  the  soffit. 

PLAGIA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16 
Monadelphia,  Order  5  Dodecandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  five-cleft. — Cor.  petals  five.— 
Stam.  ^/amew^,?  collected  in  a  cylinder;  anthers  ovate. 
— PisT.  ovate ;  sij/Ze  filiform  ;  stigma  club-shaped. 
— Per.  none  ;  seed  none. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the — Plagianthus  divaricatus, 
native  of  New  Zealand. 
PLA'GIARY  {Lit.)  one  who  purloins  the  works  of  another 

and  gives  them  out  under  his  own  name. 
PLA'GII  crimen  {Law)  the  stealing  of  men,  women,  or 
children,  which  is  punishable  with  death  in  Scotland. 
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PLAICE  {Ich.)  a  sort  of  flat  fish,  the  Pleuronedes  platessa 
of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  the  European  seas,  grows  to 
16  pounds  weight,  has  a  speckled  body,  thin  scales,  and 
a  delicate  flesh. 

PLAIDEU'RS  (Zctu))  another  name  for  what  are  now  called 

PLAIN  [Math.)  vide  Plane. 

Plain  Chart  (Mar.)  a  plan  or  chart,  having  the  degrees  of 
longitude  thereon,  made  equal  with  those  of  the  latitude 
as  to  length. — Plain-sailing,  the  method  of  sailing  by  a 
plain  chart. 

PLAINT  (Laiv)  the  exhibiting  any  action  in  writing:  the 
party  making  the  Plaint  is  called  the  Plaintiff]  and  he  who 
defends  the  action  the  Defendant. 

PLAI'NTIFF  (La'w)  the  party  that  makes  a  plaint. 

PLAI'STER  (Med.)  the  same  as  Plaster. 

PLAN  {Archit.)  ichnography,  or  ground  plot;  the  draught 
of  a  building,  as  it  appears  or  is  intended  to  appear,  show- 
ing the  extent,  division,  and  distribution  of  the  area  into 
its  apartments,  rooms,  &c. — Raised  plan,  that  which  shows 
the  elevation  or  upright  on  the  geometrical  plan,  so  as  to 
hide  the  distribution. — Geometrical  plan,  one  in  which  the 
solid  and  vacant  parts  are  represented  in  their  proportions. 
— Perspective  plan,  one  that  is  conducted  and  exhibited 
according  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

Plan  (Fort.)  or  gy-ound  plot,  a  representation  of  the  funda- 
mental outlines  of  a  work,  showing  the  length  of  its  lines, 
the  quantity  of  its  angles,  the  breadth  of  the  ditches,  &c. 

Plan  of  a  Bastion  {Fort.)  the  same  as  the  face  of  a  bastion. 

Plan  of  a  Ship  (Mar.)  the  section  of  a  ship  designed  on 
paper,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  ;  namely,  the  sheer- 
plan,  or  plan  of  elevation  ;  half-breadth-plan,  or  the  hori- 
zontal plan ;  and  the  body-plan,  or  the  plan  of  projection  ; 
these  three  compose  the  sheer-draught. 

PLANA'llIA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Intestina  ;  having  a  body  gelatinous,  with  a  double 
ventral  pore  ;  and  a  mouth  terminal.  Animals  of  this  tribe 
live  in  stagnant  water,  under  duck-weed,  which  it  resembles. 

PLANCE'RE  (Archit.)  the  drip  or  under  part  of  the 
corona  of  a  cornice. 

PLA'NCHER  (Carpent.)  a  plank  or  board. 

PLA'NCHING  (Carpent.)  the  laying  the  floor  of  a  building. 

PLANE  (Math.)  from  the  Latin  planus,  even  ;  a  plain  sur- 
face, all  the  parts  of  which  lie  even  between  its  extremities 
or  bounding  lines. — Plane  problem,  one  that  cannot  be 
solved  geometrically,  but  by  the  intersection  of  a  right 
line  and  a  circle. — Plane  number,  that  which  arises  from 
multiplying  two  numbers  into  one  another,  thus,  6  is  a 
plane  number  because  it  may  be  produced  by  the  multi- 
plication of  3  by  2,  &c. 

Plane  (Mech.)  a  tool  for  making  the  surface  of  wood  even 
and  smooth ;  it  consists  of  a  wooden  block,  called  the 
plane  stock,  in  which  is  fixed  a  broad,  steel  cutter,  called 
the  plane  iron  ;  that  part  of  the  stock  where  the  iron  pro- 
jects is  called  the  face  of  the  plane,  and  the  sloping  edge 
of  the  iron  is  called  the  basil. 

Planes  are  distinguished  into  the — Jaclc  Plane,  which  is 
used  for  taking  off  the  rough  and  prominent  parts  from 
the  wood. — Long  Plane,  a  plane  set  very  fine  for  finish- 
ing work. — Shooting  Plane,  ov  jointer,  the  longest  and 
most  correct  plane  used. — Smoothing  Plane,  without  any 
handle,  and  much  in  the  form  of  a  coffin.  The  above- 
mentioned  planes  are  in  general  termed  bench  planes ; 
besides  which  there  are  other  sorts,  as— Rebattiug 
Plane  for  cutting  out  rebates  or  semigrooves  upon  the 
edge  of  a  board. — Moving  Fillister,  a  sort  of  rebatting 

■    plane,  which  has  a  ruler  of  wood,  called  a.  fence  

Straight  Block,  for  straightening  short  edges. — Plough, 
for  ploughing  a  groove  or  trench  at  any  required  dis- 
tance from  the  edge  of  a  board,  &c. 


Plane  of  a  Dial  (Dial.)  the  surface  upon  which  any  dial  is 

supposed  to  be  drawn. 
Plane  of  Gravitation  (Phy.)  or  plane  of  gravity,  a  plane 

supposed  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any 

body. 

Plane  (Perspec.)  is  otherwise  called  the  table,  and  is  either 
perspective,  whereon  the  picture  of  the  object  is  formed ; 
or  geometrical,  whereon  the  perspective  table  or  plane  is 
supposed  to  stand. —  Ve7-iical  Plane,  the  plane  surface  which 
passes  along  the  principal  ray,  and  consequently  through 
the  eye,  being  perpendicular  to  the  ground  plane. 

Plane  of  the  jjrojection  (Asiron.)  is  a  plane  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  on  which  the  circles  of 
the  sphere  may  be  projected  stereographically. 

Plane  of  the  Horopter  (Opt.)  that  which  passes  through 
the  horopter,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two 
optical  axes. — Plane  of  Refection,  that  which  passes 
through  the  point  of  reflection — Plane  of  Refraction,  a 
plane  surface,  drawn  through  the  incident  and  refracted 
rays. 

Plane  Inclined  (Mech.)  vide  Inclined  anA.  Mechanics. 
Plane  Table  (Math.)  a  very  simple  instrument,  whereby 
the  draught  of  a  field  is  taken  on  the  spot,  without  any 
future  retraction. 
PLA'NET  (Astron.)  vrXx'tirtic,  from  TPia/as',  to  wander ;  i.e. 
literally  a  wandering  star  ;  a  name  for  such  stars  as  change 
their  position,  in  distinction  from  the  fixed  star.  The  planets 
have  been  divided  into  primary  and  secondary  :  the  pri- 
mary planets  are  those  which  are  supposed  to  revolve  about 
the  sun,  as  Mercury,  Venus,  &c. ;  secondary  planets  are 
those  which  revolve  round  a  primary  planet,  as  about  a 
centre,  such  as  the  Moon,  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,     The  planets  are  moreover  distin- 
guished into  superior  and  inferior.    The  superior  planets 
are  those  which  are  above  the  earth  or  farther  from  the 
sun,  as  Mars,  Vesta,  Juno,  &c.    The  iiferior  planets  are 
those  that  are  below  the  earth,  as  Mercury  and  Venus. 
The  original  number  of  planets  was  six,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed constituted  the  whole  of  our  planetary  system ; 
these  were  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,- 
and  Saturn,  which  have  derived  their  names  and  the  cha- 
racters by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancients  ;  namely.  Mercury,  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  is  represented  by  ^  j  the  figure  of  a  cadu- 
ceus ;  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  by  a  $  ,  the  figure  of 
a  mirror  with  a  handle  ;  Tellus,  the  Earth,  is  distin- 
guished by  ©,  to  denote  its  form  ;  Mars,  the  god  of 
war,  by     ,  to  denote  a  man  holding  out  a  spear ;  Ju- 
piter by  11,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  name;  and  Sa- 
turn by     ,  representing  a  scythe.    The  same  characters 
have  also  been  employed  to  denote  metals,  from  some 
supposed  analogy  between  them  and  the  planets.  To 
the  above  six  planets  have  been  added  five  others, 
namely,  the  Georgium  Sidus,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
Vesta,    [vide  Astronomy] — Among  the  principal  affec- 
tions of  the  planets  are  those  of  magnitude,  distance, 
place,  aspect,  parallax,  refraction,  motion,  &c.  [vide 
^stro)iomi/'] 
PLANE-TREE  (Bot.)  vide  Platanus. 
PLA'NIMETRY  (Math.)  from  the  Latin  planum,  and 

TpE»,  to  measure ;  the  art  of  measuring  all  plane  surfaces. 
PLA'NISP^ERE  (Astron.)  the  sphere  or  globe  projected 

or  described  upon  a  plane  surface. 
PLANK  (Carpent.)  a  piece  of  timber  sawed  for  carpenters' 

or  joiners'  work. 
Plank  upon  Plank  (Mar.)  is  when  other  planks  are  laid 

upon  a  ship's  sides  after  she  is  built. 
TO  Plank  a  ship,  to  cover  and  line  the  ship's  sides  with  oak 

planks,  which  is  called  by  artificers  laying  on  the  skin. 
PLANO-CONVEX  (Opt.)  vide  Lens.  ' 
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PLA'NTA  (Bot.)  a  plant;  the  general  name  for  all  vegetable 
substances,  the  principal  parts  of  which  are  the  root,  the 
stem,  and  the  fructification,    [vide  Dotani)~\ 

PLA'NTiTl  {Bot.)  the  name  of  the  last  of  the  seven  families 
into  which  Linnajus  has  distributed  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  comprehends  all  those  which  are  not  Fun- 
gusses,  Alga?,  Mosses,  Ferns,  Grasses,  or  Palms,  and  is 
divided  into  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Trees. 

PLANTAGINl'LLA  {Bot.)  the  Enocauloyi  Triangulate  of 
Linnaeus. 

PLANT A'GINI  «cc£?c?en5  {Bot.)  the  Pow^er/ma  of  Linnajus. 
PLANTA'GO  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4!  Telrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  four-cleft. — CoR.  petal  one.  — 
SiTAU.  Jilnmeiits  four;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  ovate ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Plantago  major. 
Great  Plantain-Tree. — Plantago  media,  Hoary  Plantain. 
— Plantago  Alpina,  Alpine  Plantain. — Plantago  marilima, 
Sea  Plantain,  &c.    Clus.  Hist.;   Baiih.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;   Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst, 
PLA'NTAIN,  the  Plantago  of  Linnaeus. 
PLA'NTAR  {Aiiat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  as  the  plantar  51uscle,  the  muscle  which  covers 
all  the  sole  of  the  foot,  whose  office  it  is  to  extend  it  back- 
wards. 

PLANTATION  (Polit.)  a  colony,  or  settlement  of  people 

in  a  foreign  country. 
Plantation  {Hort.)  any  place  which  is  planted  with  shrubs 

and  trees. 

PLA'NTEll  (Polit.)  a  proprietor  and  cultivator  of  ground 
in  the  West  Indies. 

PLA'NTING  (Archit.)  signifies  the  disposing  the  first  courses 
of  solid  stone  on  the  masonry  of  the  foundation,  laid  level 
according  to  the  measures  with  all  possible  exactness. 

PLA'NTULA  seminalis  {Bot.)  the  little  herb  that  lies  as 
it  were  in  embryo  in  the  seed. 

PLA'NUM  Os  {Anat.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  papy- 
raceous or  orbital  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

PLA'NUS  {Bot.)  plain  or  flat;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a  pe- 
rianth, a  lid,  and  a  receptacle. 

PLA'PPERT  (Com.)  a  Swiss  coin  equal  to  about  l\d. 

PLAQUE'TTE  (Coin.)  a  Dutch  coin  worth  about  3d.  sterling. 

PLA'SHING  (Husband.)  the  bending  and  interweaving  of 
the  boughs  of  hedges,  in  order  to  thicken  them. 

PLA'SM  A  {Mech.)  Trxia-f/jc,  a  mould  for  the  casting  of  metals. 

PLA'STEll  {Med.)  Emplastrum ;  a  composition  formed  for 
external  application  to  the  body.  Plasters  are  distinguished 
according  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
into  pitch  Plasters,  wax  Plasters,  soap  Piasters,  &c. 

Plaster  (Mason)  fvom  ^r^yaa-cra,  to  mould;  parget,  or  mortar 
for  plastering. — Plaster  of  Paris,  a  paste  made  of  gypsum 
ground  into  a  powder ;  the  property  of  which  is  to  dry  in 
a  few  minutes. 

PLASTERER'S  Company  (Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1500.  Their  arms  are,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  "  Azure  on  a  chevron,  gules  be- 
tween a  trowel  and  two  hatchets,  handles  of  the 
second ;  headed  argent  in  chief,  and  a  treble 
brush  In  base  proper;  a  rose  gules  seeded  or, 
between  two  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  first." 

PLAT  (Vet.)  an  epithet  for  certain  veins  on  the  shoulders 
of  some  animals,  as  "  The  plat  veins  of  a  horse." 

PLA'T-BAND  (Archit.)  abroad,  flat  moulding  set  at  the 
end  of  an  architrave  of  the  Doric  Order. 

PLA'TTE  (Anat.)  tr^iarai,  the  Scapula:,  or  Shoulder-Blades. 

PLATALE'A  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  GryllcB. 

Generic  Character.    Bill  long  and  thin,  the  tip  being  orbi- 


culated  and  flat ;  no.^tr{ls  small  at  the  base  of  the  bill ; 
tongjie  siiort,  pointed  ;  feet  four-toed,  semipalmate. 
Species.    Birds  of  this  tribe,  distinguished  in  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Spoonbill,  inhabit  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  they  build  in  high  trees,  laying  three  or  four 
white  eggs,  and  their  flesh  resembles  that  of  a  goose. 
PLA'IANUS  (Bot.)  ■ny.ii.Tu.iBt,  or  by  paragoge  7:Xa,Tctnv(rti^ 
the  Plane-tree ;  an  ornamental  tree  which  grows  most  luxu- 
riantly in  the  Eastern  countries,  particularly  in  Persia, 
where  it  is  indigenous :  it  is  so  called  from  stAosti^jw,  to 
spread,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  spreading  trees,  and 
affords  the  most  grateful  shade. 
Hom.  II.  1.  2,  V.  307. 

Theocrit.  Idyl. 

npaiTcci  TBI  s-t<P«»«»  >iwra)  x.'^fjjxl  xvlof/kijota 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  4,  v.  146. 

Jamq'ie  ministrantem  platamtm  potantihus  umbras, 

Xerxes,  the  invader  of  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been  such 
an  admirer  of  the  plane-tree,  that  he  spent  that  time  un- 
der its  shade  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  his  mi- 
litary expedition.  Thcophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  7;  Cic. 
de  Orat.  1.2;  Mart.  1.9,  epig.  61  ;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  107; 
Plin.  1.  12,  c.  1  ;  JElian.  Hist.  Var.  1.  2,  c.  14 ;  Scholiast, 
in  Nicand.  Theriac. 
PLA'TANUS,  in  the  Linncean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  21  Monoccia,  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  none. — Stau. fila- 
ments oblong;  anthers  four-cornered. — Pist.  ^erwj  end- 
ing in  a  style  with  a  recurved  stigma. — Per.  none;  seeds 
roundish. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  trees,  namely  the — Platanus 
orientalis.  Oriental  Plane-Tree. — Platanus  occidentalis, 
American  Plane-Tree. 

PLATE  {Mech.)  from  the  Greek  fr^aru?,  broad;  the  name 
of  any  utensil  made  broad  and  flat,  as  a  plate  for  eating 
on,  a  copperplate  for  printing  on,  &c. 

Plate  {Mar.)  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  or  tin,  that  is  used  on  va- 
rious occasions  in  a  ship. 

Plate  (Metal)  any  flat  piece  of  metal. 

Plate  {Com.)  1.  Vessels  or  utensils  made  of  gold,  or  silver. 
2.  A  mode  of  distinguishing  monies  in  Spain.  Reals  are 
divided  into  Reals  Vellon,  Reals  of  New  Plate,  Reals  of  Old 
Plate,  and  Reals  of  Mexican  Plate,  which  vary  in  a  trifling 
degree  from  each  other ;  but  the  Reals  Vellon  are  more  in 
use  than  any  of  the  others. 

Plate  (Her.)  a  name  for  the  figures  of  balls  when  they  are 
argent,  i.e.  of  a  white  colour. 

TO  Plate  (Mech.)  to  cover  over  with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or 
silver. 

PLATES  (Giinn.)  or  Prize-Plates,  two  plates  of  iron  on  the 

cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage. — Breast-Plates,  two  plates  on 

the  face  of  the  carriage. — Dulidge-Plates,  the  six  plates 

on  the  wheel  of  a  gun-carriage. 
PLA'TEN  (Print.)  or  platine,  the  plate  of  a  printing-press. 
PLA'TFORM  (Archit.)  a  row  of  beams  which  support  the 

timberwork  of  any  roof,  and  lie  on  the  top  of  a  wall 

where  the  entablature  ought  to  be  raised ;  also  a  kind  of 

terrace-walk  on  the  top  of  a  building. 
Platform  (Fort.)  an  elevation  of  earth  made  level  on  the^ 

rampart  on  which  the  cannon  is  planted ;  also  a  sort  ot 

bastion  made  on  a  re-entering  angle. 
Platform  (Mar.)  a  place  on  the  lower  deck,  otherwise  called 

the  orlope,  which  is  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded 

men. 

PLA'TIC  Aspect  (Astrol.)  a  ray  cast  from  one  planet  to 
another,  not  exactly,  but  within  the  orb  of  its  own  light. 
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•  PLA'TiNUM  {Min.)  or  Platina,  a  metal  so  called  from  1 
the  Spanish  Plata,  silver,  because  it  resembles  silver.  It 
was  first  made  known  in  Europe  in  174S,  and  is  found  in 
small  grains  combined  with  iron  in  Quito  and  other  parts 
of  South  America.  It  is  reckoned  by  some  to  be  the 
heaviest  of  all  metals,  the  specific  gravity  being  from 
20-6  to  23.  When  purified  from  all  extraneous  matter  it 
is  of  a  white  colour;  betwixt  silver  and  tin,  is  malleable 
and  ductile  hke  gold ;  suffers  no  alteration  from  the  air, 
and  requires  a  very  vehement  heat  to  render  it  liquid. 

PLATO'NIC  Bodies  {Geom.)  the  five  regular  bodies  so  called, 
because  Plato  treated  of  them,    [vide  Bodi/'] 

Platonic  Year  {Chron.)  otherwise  called  the  Great  Year; 
a  period  of  time  determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  equi- 
noxes, or  the  time  in  which  the  stars  return  to  their  former 
places  in  respect  to  the  equinoxes.  The  Platonic  year, 
according  to  Tycho  15rahe,  consisted  of  25,816  years ;  ac- 
cording to  Riccioli,  of  25,920  years;  according  to  Cassini, 
of  2'i',>iOJ  years. 

PLATOO'N  (Mil.)  a  small  square  body  of  musqueteers,  such 
as  is  drawn  out  of  a  body  of  foot,  to  strengthen  the  angles 
when  they  form  a  hollow  space. 

PLATTS  [Mar.)  flat  ropes  made  of  yarn  to  keep  a  cable  from 
galh'ng. 

PLAT  Veiti  (Vet.)  a  vein  on  the  inside  of  each  fore  thigh 
of  a  horse. 

PLATYCO'RIA  (Med.)  TAaruKcp/si,  a  disease  in  the  eye 
which  prevents  it  from  shutting.  Aret.  de  Sign,  et  Caus. 
diiiturn.  1.  1,  c.  7. 

PLATYLO'BIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Dia- 
delphia,  Order  4^  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  bellshaped. — Cok.  papilionaceous. 

— St Au.  Jilaments  in  one  set;  anthers  ten. — ViST. germ 

hairy;  sti/le  incurved;  stigma  sharp. — Fer.  legume  pe- 

dicelled ;  seed  seven  or  eight. 
Species.   The  species  is  the  Platylobium  formosum,  Orange 

Flat  Pea. 

PLATYOPHTHA'LMON  {Chem.)  a  name  for  antimony, 
so  called  from  ctpl^t/.f/A^,  the  eye,  and  st^iktuc,  broad,  be- 
cause it  was  anciently  used  by  females  to  enlarge  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eye. 

PLATYPHY'LLOS  (Bet.)  a  name  for  the  Quercus. 

PLA'TYPUS  (Zool.)  a  newly  discovered  animal,  which  is 
said  to  have  the  beak  and  feet  of  a  duck,  but  in  other  re- 
spects to  resemble  a  quadruped.  Little  is  known  of  this 
animal,  nor  is  it  yet  ascertained  whether  such  really  exists. 

PLATY'SMA  (Anat.)  from  tiXutZc,,  broad ;  a  thin  muscle  on 
the  side  of  the  neck  that  assists  in  drawing  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  downwards. 

PLEA  (Laxu)  that  which  either  party  alleges  in  support  of 
his  own  cause.  —  Common  Pleas,  such  as  are  held  between 
subject  and  subject. — Pleas  of  the  Croivn,  suits  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  king.  —  Foreign  Plea,  that  whereby 
matter  is  produced  in  one  court  which  may  be  tried  in  an- 
other,— Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer, 
[vide  Clerk'] 

PLEA'DABLE  Briefs  (Latv)  Precepts  in  the  Scotch  Law 
directed  to  the  sheriffs,  who  thereupon  cite  parties,  and 
hear  and  determine  causes. 

PLEA'DING  (Law)  in  its  general  sense  comprehends  all  the 
proceedings  in  court  from  the  declaration  till  issue  is 
joined ;  but  is  more  particularly  taken  for  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  declaration.  Pleadings  are  the  mutual  al- 
tercations between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  suit, 
which  at  present  are  delivered  in  writing;  but  formerly 
they  were  put  in  by  their  counsel  viva  voce,  in  open  court ; 
whence  they  were  denominated  by  the  French  word  Parol. 

PLEAS  (Law)  vide  Plea. 

PLEBANA'LIS  Ecclesia  (Ecc.)  or  Plebania,  a  Mother 
Church  which  has  one  or  more  subordinate  chapels. 


PLEBA'NUS  (Law)  a  rural  dean,  so  called  because  dean- 
eries are  commonly  affixed  to  the  plebanice,  or  mother- 
churches. 

PLEBEI  (^/;/.)  Plebeians;  that  part  of  the  Roman  populace, 
or  lower  order  of  the  people,  which  was  distinguished  from 
the  Patricians.  Theiy  were  appointed  by  Romulus  to  culti- 
vate the  lands,  to  tend  the  cattle,  and  follow  mechanic 
arts ;  but  in  process  of  time  they  arrived  at  places  of  trust 
and  power,  and  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
Dioni/s.  1.  2 ;  Lav,  passim  ;  Sigon.  de  Nam.  Rom.  c.  6 ;  MaU' 
nut.  de  Rom.  Civit.  apud  Grcev.  2'hes.  Rom.  Anliq.  torn.  1, 
p.  3. 

PLEBI'SCITA  (Ant.)  Laws  made  at  the  Comitia  Tribuni 
on  the  motion  of  the  Tribune,  or  any  plebeian  magistrate, 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif, 

PLECTRA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14; 
Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  peHanth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous.  —  S>t  am.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple. — 
PiST.  germ  four-parted;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid.— 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  five. 

Species.    The  species  ore  the  Plectranthus  punclaius,  seu 
Oc7/mum,  Dotted  Plectranthus. 
PLECtO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Con. 

petals  five. — Stam.  f  laments  five;  anthers  roundish. — 

PiST.  germs  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  ovate. — Per. 

berry  oblong  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Plectonia,  seu  Rhamnus, 

is  a  tree. 

PLECTRO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentaji- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia . 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 

petals  five. — Stam.  f  laments  five,  very  short ;  anthers 

twin. — ViST.  germ  inferior;  style  ^Wiorm  ;  stigma  ovate. 

• — Per.  berry  oblong ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Plectronia  ventosa,  is  a 

tree. 

PLE'CTRUM  (A7iat.)  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  of  the  uvula. 

PLEDGE  (Laiv)  Plegins,  a  surety;  whence  Plegiatio,  the 
act  of  suretyship.  Glanvil.  1.  10,  c.  5  ;  Charta  de  Forest. 
This  word  is  also  used  for  a  frank-pledge.  Kitch.  10 ;  Lam- 
lard  Archaianom.  125;  A' Inst.  180. — Pledges  of  Goodsj 
are  such  as  are  given  in  pawn  for  money,  or  kept  in  the 
nature  of  a  distress. 

TO  Pledge  one  in  drinking  (Archceol.)  to  be  surety  for  a 
person,  that  while  he  was  drinking  he  should  suffer  no 
harm ;  a  practice  which  commenced  with  the  Danes,  who 
were  attacked  in  this  manner  frequently  by  the  natives. 

PLE'DGIlRY  (Law)  Plegiatio,  Suretyship. 

PLE'DGET  (Siirg.)  a  flat  tent  made  fit  for  laying  on  a 
wound,  as  in  the  case  of  bloodletting,  &c. 

PLE'GIIS  acquietandis  (Law)  a  writ  that  lies  against  a 
surety  if  the  money  be  not  paid  on  the  day  appointed. 
F.  N.  B.  137;  New  Nat.  Brev.  270. 

PLEI'ADES  (Astron.)  TrMicJic,,  seven  stars  in  the  back  of  the 
bull,  so  called  Utto  rS  ttXh^,  i.  e.  from  navigation,  because 
by  their  rising  they  denoted  the  time  for  sailing;  or  from 
the  Pleiades,  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who,  according 
to  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  were  placed  in  the  hea- 
vens. Aratus  and  Hipparchus  make  them  to  be  seven  in 
number ;  but  Attains  and  Geminus  reckon  only  six,  because 
one  of  them  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  whence  Ovid 
says : 
Fast.  1.  3. 

Qu(E  septem  did,  sex  tamen  esse  solent. 

The  rising  and  setting  of  these  stars  are  celebrated  by  the 
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poets  as  signs  of  the  seasons.   Thus  Hesiod,  in  speaking 
of  their  heliacal  rising  and  cosmical  setting,  says: 
Hes,  de  Opcr.  I.  2,  v.  1. 

n>i<}<aJa)v  'ArAaytvfiap  iTriTiXXojXii'ioian 

So  likewise  Cicero,  who,  in  his  version  of  Aratus,  calls  the 
Pleiades  Vergilice. 

 Hac  parte  Incaias 

Parva  Vergilias  tentd  cum  Ivce  ridebis, 
H<e  teiiues  parvo  tahentes  lumine  lucent: 
At  magnum  nomen  signi,  clarumque  vacatur 
Propterea  quod  et  eilatis  primordia  claret, 
Et  post  hiberni  prapaiidens  temporin  ortus 
Admonet,  ut  mundent  mortalia  semina  terris. 

So  Festus  Avienus: 

 Nam  si  se  gurgite  tollunt 

Vergilias,  curvas  injtaca  yiovatia  Juices 
Exercere  dies  ;  si  coiidunt  aquore  fiammas 
Tellurem  presso  proscindere  tempus  aratro. 

The  Latin  name  of  Vcrgilice  is  derived  from  ver,  the  spring, 
because  the  spring  is  ended  at  their  rising,  which  is  one 
of  the  times  for  taking  the  honey,  as  we  learn  from  Vir- 
gil, in  speaking  of  the  bees. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  4,  v.  231. 

Bis  gravidos  cogunt  foetus ;  duo  tempera  messis 
Taygete  s'lmul  os  teri  is  ostendit  honestum 
Fleias,  et  Oceani  spretns  pede  reppuUt  amnes, 
Aut  cadem  sidusfugiens,  ^c. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Pleiades  are  men- 
tioned in  Holy  Writ  under  the  name  of  nD>j,  chimah,  i.  e. 
the  seven  stars.    Job'm.9;  Arat.  in  Plicsnomen.  :  Hip- 
pnrch.  in  Aral.;  Gem.  c.  14;  Manil.  Astronovi.  l.l,v.370, 
and  1.  5,  v.  705,  &c. ;  Plin.  1.  6,  c.  22,  &c. ;  Petav.  Dis- 
sert. Var.  1.  2,  c.  8,  9 ;  Rice.  Ahnag.  Nov.  1. 6,  c.  3. 
PLENA  Foris  factum  {Laxu)  a  forfeiture  of  all  one  has. 
PLE'NARTY  [Law)  signifies  literally  fulness,  and  is  applied 
to  benefices,  where  a  church  is  filled  or  possessed  by.  an 
incumbent,  in  opposition  to  vacation.    Staundf.  Prcerogat. 
c.  8  ;  Co.  Litt.  119,  &c. 
PLE'NE  administravit  [Laxv)  the  plea  of  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator, where  they  have  faithfully  administered  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  before  the  action  that  was  brought 
against  them. 

PLENIPOTE'NTIARY  {PoJit.)  an  ambassador  or  commis- 
sioner who  has  full  power  and  authority  from  his  prince  or 
state  to  treat  with  others  about  a  peace,  or  other  matters 
contained  in  his  commission. 

PLE'NISTS  {Phil.)  a  name  given  to  philosophers  who  do 
not  admit  the  idea  of  a  vacuum. 

PLE'NUIM  (Phil.)  signifies  literally  a  state  of  fulness,  and 
ij  particularly  applied  to  the  universe,  every  part  of  which 
was  supposed  by  some  philosophers  to  be  full  of  matter; 
in  distinction  from  a  Vacuum,  i.  e.  an  empty  state  or  space, 
which  was  attributed  by  others  to  some  parts  of  the 
material  world. 

PLE'ONASM  [Rhet.)  jrAjovac/^o? ;  a  figure  of  speech,  which 
consists  in  the  use  of  superfluous  words  to  denote  the 
earnestness  of  the  speaker.     Dionys.  de   Vi  Demosth. 

■    c.  58. 

Pleonasm  (Gram.)  a  figure  in  the  formation  of  Avords 
where  a  letter  or  syllable  is  added  either  to  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a  word. 

PLE'RES  Archceaticon  [Med.)  a  compound  cephalic  powder. 

PLERO'SIS  {Med.)  vide  Plethora. 
'    PLERO'TICS  {Med.)  xAnpaTizii,  from  rAnfo^',  to  fill  up;  me- 
dicines which  breed  flesh  and  fill  up  wounds. 

PLETHO'RA  {Med.)  tvmO^-^u,  a  preternatural  fulness  of  the 


vessels,  arising  either  from  the  want  of  some  natural  eva- 
cuation, or  from  intemperance  and  high  living,  which 
breeds  an  excess  of  humours. 
PLETHORIC  (Med.)  !TAiifl»p<««?,   one  troubled  with  the 

plethora. 
PLE'VIN  (Latv)  vide  Replevin. 

PLEU'RA  (Anat.)  ttXiv^u,  a  double  membrane  which  covers 

all  the  internal  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
PLEU'RISY  {Med.)  TsMvfru,  jjleuritis ;  an  inflammation  of 

the  pleura. 

PLEUROCOLLE'SIS  {Med.)  an  adhesion  of  the  pleura  to 
1  the  lungs,  or  some  part  adjacent,  so  called  from  TrAiufx,  the 
pleura,  and  Ko/iAcift),  to  adhere. 

PLEURODY'NL\  {Med.)  a  pain  in  the  side  from  a  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  pleura. 

PLEURONE'CTES  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Thoracic 
Order. 

Generic  Character.  Head  small;  spherical,  both  on 
the  same  side  of  the  head,  and  near  each  other;  mouth 
arched ;  jarvs  unequal ;  bodj/  convex  and  coloured  above, 
flat  and  paler  beneath  ;  vent  nearer  the  head. 

Species.  This  genus  of  fishes  comprehends  those  that  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Fiat-Fish.  They  swim 
constantly  obliquely,  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
because  they  want  the  air  bladder,  and  frequently  bury 
themselves  in  the  sand.  The  principal  species  are  the 
— Pleuronectes  platessa,  the  Plaice. — PLeuronectesJlessus, 
the  Flounder. — Pleuronectes  hippoglossus,  the  Holibut. 
— Pleuronectes  limanda,  the  Dab. — Pleuronectes  tcevisy 
the  Smear-Dab. —  Pleuronectes  solea,  the  Sole. — Pleu- 
ronectes rhombus,  the  Pearl. — Pleuronectes  maximus,  the 
Turbot. — Pleuronectes  passer,  the  Whif. 
PLEUROPNEUMO'NLl  {Med.)  a  mixture  of  pleurisy  and 

peripneumony. 

PLEURORTHO'PNCEA  (Med.)  from  TrXivfTr^^,  pleurisy, 
o(6cc,  straight,  and  t^vovi,  breath  ;  a  disease  in  the  side  when 
the  patient  cannot  breathe  unless  he  sit  up. 

PLEUROSTHO'TONOS  {Med.)  from  ^r^V^s  the  side,  and 
TStviw,  to  stretch  ;  a  spasmodic  disease,  in  which  the  body  is 
bent  to  one  side. 

PLEX'US  {Anat.)  a  network  of  vessels,  as  the  —  Plexus 
cardiacus,  a  ganglion,  or  network  of  nerves,  formed  from  the 
union  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  great  sympathetic. — Plexus 
choroides,  a  network  of  vessels  situated  in  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain. — Plexus  pampini/ormis,  the  network  of 
vessels  about  the  spermatic  chord. — Plexus  pulmonicus,  a 
ganglion  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
with  the  sympathetic. — Plexus^  reticularis,  a  network  of 
vessels  under  the  brain. 

PLI'CA  Term  {Archceol.)  a  small  portion  or  spot  of  ground. 

Plica  polonica  {Med.)  a  disease  among  the  Polauders,  which 
causes  the  hair  to  cling  together  so  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
1 1*  1  c  ^  t  ^  d 

PLICA'RIA  (Bot.)  Wolf's-Claw,  or  Club-Moss. 
PLICA'TILIS  {A77t.)  a  name  for  a  sort  of  Ethiopian  boat, 

made  of  leather,  as  is  supposed,  which  was  used  on  the 

Nile,  and  was  portable  when  they  came  to  the  cataracts. 
PLICA'TUS  (Bot.)  plaited,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 
PLI'CHAS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Plechas. 
PLIGHT  (Laiv)  an  old  word  signifying  the  estate  with  the 

habit,  and  quality  of  the  land,  rent,  dower,  &c.  Co. 

Lit.  221 . 

PLI'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandriay 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  five. 

—  St  AM.  Jilaments  many;  anthers  small.  —  Pist.  germ. 

superior ;  style  awl-shaped  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  drupe 

large ;  seeds  single. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the  —  Plinia  crocea. 

Saffron-fruited  Plinia,  native  of  America.— P/zw/a  pedun- 
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cuhta,  Myrtus,  Eugenia,  seu  Ipibitaiiga,  Red-fruited 
Plinia,  native  of  Brasil,  &c. 
PLI'NTHIDES  (Archit.)  small  square  tiles  which  served  as 
the  base  of  the  plinth.    Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  2 ;  Philand.  in 
Vitruv. 

PLl'NTHIUM  (Stirg.)  a  name  for  several  machines  to  make 
extension  of  the  limbs.  Oribas.  de  Log.  c.  13;  de 
Machin.  c.  8. 

Plinthium  [Archit.)  a  dial- post,    [vide  PUnthis] 

PLI'NTHIUS  [Surg.)  a  fourfold  bandage. 

PLI'NTHUS  {Archit.)  1.  The  lowermost  part  of  the  foot  of 
a  pillar,  being  in  the  form  of  a  tile  or  square  brick.  Vitruv. 
].  3,  c.  3  ;  Philand.  in  Vitruv.  Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv.  2.  Dial 
post  on  which  were  several  sorts  of  dials.  Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  9. 

PLISTOLO'CHIA  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  wild  mallow.  PUn. 
1.  25.  c.  8. 

PLO'CAMA  {Bot.)  a  geims  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monngynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  peria7tth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  Jilaynents  five;  anthers  erect — Vi'iT.germ 
inferior  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple.  —  Per.  three- 
celled  ;  seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  is  the  Plocama  pendnla,  Pendulous 
Plocama. 

PLO'CAMOS  Isidis  (Bot.)  a  shrub  that  grows  in  the  sea 
like  coral.    Plin.  1.  13,  c.  25. 

PLO'CE  [Rhet.)  ^Aozn,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  wherein  a  word 
is,  by  way  of  emphasis,  so  separated  that  it  expresses,  not 
only  the  thing  signified,  but  also  some  other  thing  nearly 
allied  to  it.    Dionys.  in  Jud.  Thucyd. 

PLO'NKETS  {Com.)  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

PLOT  {Survey.)  the  plan  or  draught  of  any  parcel  of  ground; 
as  a  field,  manor,  &c. 

PLOTT  (Com.)  a  silver  coin  of  Sweden  worth  about  Is.  6d. 

PLO'TTING  (Survey.)  the  describing  or  laying  down  on 
paper  the  several  lines,  angles,  &c.  of  a  tract  of  land  that 
has  been  surveyed  or  measured. — Plotting  Scale,  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  chiefly  used  for  the  plotting  of  grounds. 

PLO'TUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  Anseres. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  straight,  pointed,  and  toothed ; 
nostrils  a  slit  near  the  base ;  legs  short,  all  the  toes  con- 
nected. 

Species.  Birds  of  this  genus  have  a  small  head  and  long 
slender  neck  which  they  dart  forward  in  catching  fish, 
■which  are  their  principal  food  ;  whence,  in  English,  they 
are  called  by  the  name  of  the  Darter.  They  inhabit 
the  Brazils,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

PLO'VER  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  bird,  the  Pluvialis  of  Gessner, 
and  Charadrius  of  Linnaeus,  which  frequents  the  shores  of 
England  early  in  the  spring,  and  migrates  in  the  autumn. 
The  word  Plover  is  derived  from  the  French  name  Pliivier, 
vi^hich,  according  to  Belon,  was  given  to  this  bird.  "  Pour 
ce  qu'on  le  prend  mieux  en  temps  pluvieux  qu'en  nulle 
autre  saison.    Belon.  Oyseaux.  260  ;  Gessn.  de  Avib.  714. 

PLO'W-ALMS  (Archceol.)  one  perny  anciently  paid  to  the 
church  for  every  plow-land.    Mon.  Angl.  tom.  1,  p.  256. 

PLOW-BOTE  (Archceol.)  a  right  of  tenants  to  take  wood 
to  repair  ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  &c. 

PLOW-LAND  (Archceol.)  the  same  as  a  hide  of  land. 

PLOW-MO'NDAY  {Archceol.)  the  next  monday  after 
tvvelflh-day,  when  the  plowmen  in  the  north  country  draw 
a  plow  from  door  to  door  and  beg  plow-money  to  drink. 

PLOW-SILVER  (Archceol.)  money  paid  formerly  by  some 
tenants  in  lieu  of  service  to  plough  the  lord's  lands. 

PLUKENE'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  8  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  four.  — 
Stam.  Jilaments  eight ;  anthers  erect.  —  PiST.  germ 
quadrangula;  style  filiform;  siigma  peltate. — Per.  cap- 
sule depressed ;  seeds  solitary. 


Species.    The  single  species  is  the  IHunkenelia  volubilis, 
native  of  both  tlie  Indies. 
PLUM  (Bot.)  the  Pruniis  of  Linnaeus. 
PLU'Mii)  {Ant.)  the  round  plates  of  iron  which  composed 

the  ancient  armour  that  encircled  the  arms,  legs,  &c. 

They  were  so  called  because  they  resembled  feathers ; 

whence  the  cuirasses  themselves  were  called  plumatce. 

Serv.  in  xEn.  1.  11,  v.  770 ;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  22. 
PLU'MAGE  {Falcon.)  the  feathers  under  the  wing  of  a 

hawk. 

PLUMB  (Carpent.)  the  same  as  perpendicular.  —  Plumb- 
Line,  or  Plumb-Rule,  a  plummet  used  by  carpenters,  &c. 
to  find  whether  a  pillar  or  wall  stand  upright. 

PLUMBA'GINE  (Metal.)  lead  mingled  with  silver. 

PLUMB  A'GO  (Min.)  Black  Lead,  an  ore  of  a  shining  black 
colour,  which  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  charcoal, 
and  is  found  native  in  different  parts  of  the  world  :  it  is  a 
genus  of  inflammable  substances  under  the  name  of  Gra- 
phites in  the  Linntcan  system. 

Plumbago  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petal  one. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  small. — Pist. 
germ  ovate  ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  slender. — Per.  none  ; 
seeds  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Plumbago 
europea,  seu  Lepidum,  European  Leatherwort. — Plum- 
bago zelanica,  Radix,  seu  Schetti,  Ceylon  Leadwort, 
&c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theaf.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist. ; 
Tonrn.  Inst. 

PLU.MBA'TA  (Ant.)  a  scourge  used  by  the  Romans,  which 
was  so  called  because  it  was  armed  with  lead.  Prudent, 
srspi  s-££f.  1.  10,  V.  1 10  ;  Suidas. 

PLUMBA'TiE  (Mil.)  leaden  balls  which  were  shot  out  of 
cross-bows  by  the  Romans.    Veget.  1.  4,  c.  29. 

PLU'MBERS,  Company  of,  (Her.)  this  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1611.  Their  armo- 
i-ial  ensigns  are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
"  The  field  or,  on  a  chevron  between  a  mallet, 
sahle,  and  two  plummets,  azure,  in  chief,  and 
a  level  of  the  second  in  base,  tv/o  soldering 
irons  in  saltire, 
shaving  hook,  argent." 

PLU'MB-LINE  (Carpent.)  vide  Plu7nb. 

PLU'MBUM  (Min.)  a  genus  of  metals  of  a  bluish  white 
colour,  which  blackens  in  the  air,  is  soft  and  malleable,  a 
little  ductile  and  tenacious,  not  sonorous,  staining  the 
fingers  of  a  bluish  colour  :  it  is  soluble  in  acids,  and  gives 
a  solution  of  a  sweetish  taste,  precipitating  a  yellow- 
powder  if,  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  potash  be  added 
to  the  solution.  The  principal  species  are  the — Plumbimi 
■nativum.  Native  Lead. — Plumbum  ochreum,  Earthy  Lead 
Ore,  or  White  Opalce  Lead  Ore.  —  Plumbum  vitreum, 
Glass  of  Lead. — Plumbum  spatosnm,  White  Lead  Ore,  or 
Carbonate  of  Lead — Plumbum Jiavum,  Yellow  Lead  Ore, 
or  Molybdate  of  Lead. — Plumbum  virens.  Phosphate  of 
Lead. — Plumbum  arsenicatum,  Arseniate  of  Lead. — Plum- 
bum vilriolaium,  Sulphate  of  Lead. — Phimbum  plumbago. 
Compact  Galena. — Plumbum  galena.  Common  Galena. 

Plumbum  ustum  (Chem.)  a  composition  made  of  two  parts 
lead  and  one  part  sulphur. 

PLUME  (Mech.)  a  set  of  ostrich  feathers  prepared  for  orna- 
ment. 

Plume  (Falcon.)  the  general  colour  or  mixture  of  the  feathers 
of  a  hawk. 

Plume  (Bot.)  Plumula,  that  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
divided  at  its  loose  end  into  several  pieces  like  a  bunch  of 
feathers.  This  word  is  also  taken  for  what  is  otherwise 
called  the  Acrospire  in  corn. 
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PLUME'RIA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Mo)wgijnia. 

Generic  Charncter.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. —  Cor.  petal 
one. — St Ahi. filaments  five  ;  anthers  converging. — Pist. 
(^enn  oblong;  i/y/e  scarcely  any  ;  stigmas  double. — Per. 
follicles  two  ;  seals  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Plumeria  rubra, 
Neriiim,  Jasminum,  seu  Clematis. — Plumeria  alba,  White 
Plumeria. — Plumeria  pudica,  Close-flowered  Plumeria, 
&c. 

PLU'MING  (Falcon.)  is  when  a  hawk  seizes  on  a  fowl  and 

plucks  the  f^eathers  from  its  body. 
PL'UMMET  (Mech.)  a  plumb-line  used   by  carpenters, 

masons,  &c.  ;  also  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  sea. 
PLUMO'SUS  (Bot.)  plumose,  an  epithet  for  a  bristle  or 

down  ;  seta  phrmosa,  a  plumose,  or  feathered  bristle,  having 

hairs  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  main  bristle  ;  pappus 

phunosus,  a  plumose,  or  feathered  down,   as  in  Crepis, 

Scorzoncra,  and  Tragopogon. 
PLU'MULA  [Bot.)  the  plume,  or  ascending  scaly  part  of 

the  Corcuhtm,  or  Heart  of  the  seed. 
PLU'NGEON  {Orn.)  another  name  for  the  D/wr. 
PLU'NGER  (Mech.)  a  solid  brass  cylinder  used  as  a  forcer 

in  forcing  pumps. 
PLU'NKET  Colour  (Nat.)  a  sort  of  blue  colour. 
PLURA'LITY  (Laiv)  signifies  literally  a  number  more  than 

one,  and  is  mostly  applied  to  benefices;  when  a  clergyman 

holds  more  benefices  than  one,  he  is  said  to  hold  a 

plurality. 

PLU'RIES  (Laiv)  i.  e.  many  times;  a  term  applied  to  a  writ 

that  issues  in  the  third  place  after  two  former  writs  have 

been  sent  out  without  effect. 
PLUS  [Algeb.)  i.  e.  more  ;  the  affirmative  or  positive  sign, 

marked  thus  +,  is  so  called  because  it  denotes  addition  ; 

as  4  +  (3  =  10,  i.  e.  't  plus  6  equal  to  10. 
PLUSH  {Mech.)  cloth  made  either  of  silk,  as  velvet ;  or  of 

hair,  as  shag. 

PLU'TEI  [Ant.)  a  sort  of  military  machines  in  the  form  of 
arched  waggons,  with  three  wheels  so  conveniently  placed 
that  they  would  move  either  way  with  equal  ease.  Cces. 
de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  23 ;  Q.  Curt.  1.  5,  c.  3 ;  Ammian. 
1.  19,  c.  5;  Veget.  1.  4,  c.  15;  Isidor.  Orig.  1.  18,  c.  2; 
Lips.  Poliorc.  1.  1,  c.  7. 
PLUVIA'METER  [Mech.)  a  machine  for  measuring  the 

quantit}^  of  rain  that  falls. 
TO  PLY  [Cum.)  to  attend  at  a  certain  place  for  the  purpose 

of  getting  fares  either  for  coaches  or  vessels. 
PLY'ER  [Mar.)  a  vessel  that  makes  great  advances  in  plying 

or  sailing  against  the  wind. 
PLY'ERS  [Mech.)  a  sort  of  tongs  or  pincers. 
PLYNTE'RIA  [Ant.)  r.Xvn^M,   a  festival   celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Thar- 
gallon,  with  certain  mysterious  observances  unlawful  to 
be  revealed,  which  were  performed  by  certain  persons 
called  irpKlisfyf'Jcii,  who  stripped  the  statue  of  Minerva  and 
washed  it ;  whence  the  name  of  the  festival,  from  ^aJjw,  to 
wash.    Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 
PNEUMA'TICS,  7:iivwv.Ti.-M,  from  znvfA>!/,  breath,  or  wind  ; 
the  doctrine  which  treats  of  the  properties  and  effects  of 
air.    The  principal  properties  of  air  are  its  fluidity,  its 
weight,  and  its  elasticity. 

Fluidity  of  the  air.  The  fluidity  of  the  air  is  manifest  from 
the  facility  with  which  bodies  traverse  it,  and  still  more 
so  from  the  impossibiiity  of  ever  condensing  it  into  a  solid 
form  ;  for  whether  confined  in  glass  vessels  for  ever  so 
long  a  period,  condensed  by  the  most  powerful  pressure, 
or  exposed  to  the  utmost  degree  of  cold,  artificial  or 
natural,  it  has  never  yet  been  found  to  be  deprived  of 
its  fluidity. 

Weight,  or  gravity  of  the  air.    The  gravity  of  the  air  is 


sensibly  demonstrated  by  experiments  :  for  if  the  hand 
be  laid  close  upon  one  end  of  a  vessel,  out  of  which  the 
air  is  drawn  at  the  other  end,  it  soon  feels  the  load  of  the 
incumbent  atmosphere ;  also,  if  two  hollow  hemispheres, 
of  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  exactly  fitting  each 
other,  be  emptied  of  air,  they  will  be  pressed  together 
by  the  superincumbent  air  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require 
188  pounds'  weight  to  separate  them.  And,  as  a  further 
proof  that  they  are  thus  forcibly  held  together  oy  the 
air,  if  they  be  suspended  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  they 
quickly  separate  of  themselves  and  fall  asunder.  On 
the  discovery  of  this  principle  it  was  that  Torricelli  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  barometer  for  measuring  the 
weight  of  the  atmosjihere  and  its  variations,  in  order 
thereby  to  determine  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

Barometer.  Of  the  common  barometer,  as  it  was  invented 
by  Torricelli,  a  representation  is  given  in  fig.  3,  Plate  55, 
consisting  of  A  B,  a  glass  tube,  open  at  one  end,  and  her- 
metically sealed  at  the  other  A  ;  having  its  diameter  about 
one-tliird  or  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ;  its  length  thirty-three 
or  thirty-four  inches.  This  is  filled  with  purified  mercury, 
so  exactly  as  not  to  have  any  air  over  it,  nor  any  bubbles 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  which  is  best  effected 
by  means  of  a  small  paper,  or  glass  funnel  with  a  capil- 
lary tube.  The  orifice  of  the  tube  being  completely 
filled  after  this  manner,  is  then  closely  pressed  by  the 
finger,  so  as  to  exclude  any  air  between  it  and  the 
mercury.  The  tube  thus  stopped  is  then  immersed  in 
quicksilver;  and  the  finger  being  withdrawn,  the  mer- 
cury will  descend  to  some  place,  as  E,  between  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty-one  inches  above  the  mercury,  F,  in 
the  bason  C  D  ;  these  being  the  limits  between  which  it 
always  stands  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  sea.  In 
common  barometers  now  in  use,  which  are  called  wea- 
ther glasses,  the  spaces  between  G  and  F  are  marked  on 
a  scale  placed  on  the  side  of  a  tube,  divided  into  inches, 
tenths,  and  hundredths  of  an  inch.  Besides  the  lowest 
hmit  at  G  is  marked  stormy,  and  the  highest,  H,  is 
marked  very  dry  for  summer,  and  very  hard  frost  for 
v.'inter,  &c.  Instead  of  the  detached  vessel,  C  D,  the 
modern  barometer  tubes  are  curved  at  the  bottom. 

Elasticity  of  the  air.  The  elasticity  of  the  air  or  its  capa- 
city to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  other  bodies,  by  con- 
tracting its  volume,  is  proved  by  innumerable  examples, 
and  is  the  cause  of  an  infinite  variety  of  effects.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  instances  in  which  this  property  is  ren- 
dered visible,  is  that  of  a  blown  bladder,  which,  being 
pressed  in  the  hand,  makes  a  sensible  resistance  from 
the  included  air,  and  on  the  removal  or  diminution  of 
the  pressure,  the  compressed  parts  restore  themselves  to 
their  former  round  figure.  On  this  principle  of  the  con- 
densation and  expansion  of  the  air  depend  the  structure 
and  use  of  the  air-gun,  the  thermometer,  the  air-pump, 
and  the  air-balloon. 

Air-Gun.  The  air-gun  is  a  machine  for  propelling  bullets 
with  great  violence,  by  the  condensation  of  the  air.  Air- 
guns  are  of  various  construction ;  one  of  which,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2,  differs  from  the  common  gun  in  nothing 
except  the  copper  ball,  c,  which  is  fixed  to  the  under  part 
of  the  lock,  h,  for  the  reception  of  the  condensed  air  with 
which  it  is  charged  by  means  of  a  syringe.  A  portion 
of  this  condensed  air,  being  then  let  out  through  the 
aperture  of  the  lock,  acts  upon  the  contents  of  the  barrel 
so  as  to  drive  them  out  after  the  manner  of  gunpowder. 
In  this  way,  if  the  gun  be  reloaded,  it  may  be  discharged 
by  means  of  another  portion  of  the  air,  and  the  process 
may  be  repeated  fifteen  or  sixteen  times,  befoi'e  the 
quantity  of  air  in  the  ball  be  exhausted. 
Thermometer.  As  the  elasticity  of  air  is  well  known  to  be 
increased  by  heat,  and  diminished  by  cold,  the  thermometer 
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is  an  invention  founded  on  this  principle  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold  in  any  body. 
Thermometers  were  at  first  constructed  by  means  of  rare- 
fied air,  and  afterwards  by  the  rarefaction  and  condensa- 
tion of  spirit  of  wine ;  but  mercury  having  been  found  to 
be  the  best  fluid  for  measuring  equal  variations  of  heat,  by 
corresponding  variations  in  its  own  temperature,  it  has 
been  most  generally  adopted  in  the  construction  of  these 
instruments.  The  thermometers  most  in  use  at  present 
are  Fahrenheit's,  Reaumer's,  and  the  French  centri- 
grade.  These  differ  principally  in  the  division  of  the 
space  between  the  two  points,  called  the  boiling  and  the 
freezing  points.  The  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, of  which  a  representation  is  given  in  fig.  4,  is 
32°;  the  boiling  point  is  212°;  consequently  the  inter- 
mediate points  are  180°.  Those  in  Reaumer's  are  80°, 
and  those  in  the  centrigrade  are  100;  which  three  num- 
bers are  in  the  proportion  of  9,  4,  5,  and  are  easily 
reducible  one  into  the  other. 

Air-Pump.  The  air-pump,  which  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  air's  elasticity,  is  an  instrument  which, 
in  a  particular  manner,  displays  the  properties  and  uses 
of  the  air.  By  the  help  of  this  machine  the  air  may  be 
so  exhausted  out  of  a  proper  vessel  as  to  leave  a  vacuum, 
or  at  least  so  much  of  a  vacuum,  as  to  show  the  effects 
■which  arise  from  the  want  of  this  important  fluid  on  all 
bodies  animate  and  inanimate.  Many  contrivances  have 
been  resorted  to  by  different  persons  to  bring  this  ma- 
chine to  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  perfection  ;  and 
in  fig.  1  a  representation  is  given  of  one,  which  is  looked 
upon  to  be  among  the  completest.  In  whatever  foi-m 
this  machine  is  made,  its  operation  is  the  same.  The 
handle  or  winch  works  the  rack-bar  and  piston  up  and 
down  in  the  barrel,  by  which  means  a  barrel  of  the  con- 
tained air  is  drawn  out  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  in 
the  following  manner :  by  pushing  the  piston  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  where  the  air  is  prevented 
escaping,  by  its  elasticity  it  opens  the  valve  of  the  piston 
and  escapes  upwards ;  then  raising  the  piston  up,  the 
external  atmosphere  shuts  down  its  valve,  and  a  vacuum 
would  be  made  below  it,  but  for  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
pipe,  &c.  which,  now  raising  the  valve  in  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  rushes  in  and  fills  it  again,  till  the  whole  air 
in  the  receiver  and  barrel  be  of  one  density,  but  less 
than  it  was  before  the  stroke,  in  proportion  as  the  sum 
of  all  the  capacities  of  the  receiver,  pipe,  and  barrel 
together,  is  to  the  same  sum  wanting.  Thus  the 
air  in  the  receiver  is  diminished  at  each  stroke  of  the 
piston,  by  the  quantity  or  content  of  the  barrel  or  cylin- 
der, and  therefore  always  in  the  same  proportion  ;  so 
that,  by  thus  repeating  the  operation  a  number  of  times, 
the  air  is  rarefied  to  any  proposed  degree. 

Air-Balloon.  On  all  the  three  above-mentioned  properties 
of  the  air  depend  the  construction  of  the  machine  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  air-balloon ;  for  as  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  any  body  specifically  lighter  than  the  atmo- 
spheric air  will  be  buoyed  up  in  it  and  ascend,  the  air- 
balloon  is  a  machine  so  contrived,  that  its  whole  mass, 
including  the  covering,  contents,  and  appendages,  is  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
it  rises.  Tliis  is  effiicted  by  means  of  the  apparatus,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  5,  by  the  help  of  which  the  balloon  is  de- 
prived of  the  common  air,  and  filled  with  inflammable  air. 
The  two  tubs,  A  A,  being  inverted  in  larger  tubs,  a  tin 
tube,  E,  is  fixed  in  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  each, 
to  which  are  tied  the  silken  tubes  of  the  balloon.  Each 
of  the  tubs  is  suiTounded  by  several  strong  casks,  so 
regulated  in  number  and  capacity,  as  to  be  less  than 
half  full  when  the  material's  are  equally  distributed.  The 
balloon  that  is  to  be  filled  is  suspended,  as  at  CDF; 
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and  all  the  common  air  being  expelled  from  it,  and  its 
silken  tubes  fastened  to  the  tubes,  E  E,  the  balloon  will 
soon  be  inflated  by  the  inflammable  air,  and  support 
itself  without  the  help  of  the  rope,  G  H.  As  the 
filling  advances  the  net  is  adjusted  round  it,  and  the 
cords  proceeding  from  the  nets  are  fastened  to  the  hoop, 
M  N ;  the  boat,  I  K,  being  also  suspended  from  the 
hoop,  M  N,  the  aeronauts  seated  therein,  and  the  lateral 
ropes  slipped  off,  the  machine  thus  filled  ascends,  as  it 
is  exhibited  at  L.  The  inflammable  air,  which  is  requi- 
site for  filling  a  balloon  of  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  must 
be  procured  from  upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds  of 
iron  turnings,  four  thousand  pounds  of  vitriohc  acid,  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  water,  [vide  Chemist?-!/'] 
PNEUMA'TOCELE   (Med.)    7:nvfju^-roy.^Xv,,    from  5r.£D//,a,. 

breath,  and  xiJaij,  a  rupture ;  a  hernia,  from  wind  in  the 

scrotum.    Gal.  T)ef.  Med. 
PNEUMATO'DES  [Med.)  7:nvwu.'^&U.,  one  who  is  troubled 

with  a  shortness  of  breath.    Gal.  Exeges. ;  Foes.  Oeconom, 

Hippocrat. 

PNEUMATO'LOGY  [Lit.)  from  TrnZiJ^u,  breath  or  spirit, 
and  Xoyoc,  a  discourse ;  an  account  of  spirits. 

PNEUMATOMPHALUS  [Med.)  ^v£t;/.o^,T»V>c<p«A6;,  from 
TTtiZi/joi,,  breath  or  wind,  and  o'jOoipaAo?,  the  navel ;  a  swelling 
in  the  navel  occasioned  by  wind.    Gal.  Exeges. 

PNEUMATOSIS  [Med  ]  T.n^^kTc:^,<„  inflation  ;  the  Emphy- 
sema, a  windy  swelling ;  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Ca- 
chexies, Order  Intiimescenlice,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

PNEUMO'NIA  {Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  a  ge- 
nus of  diseases  in  the  Class  Pi/rexicp  of  Cullen's  Nosology, 

PNEUMO'NIC  [Med.)  an  epithet  for  medicines  that  are 
fitted  for  the  lungs. 

PNEUMO'RA  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Hemipter'ous 
Order,  having  the  body  ovate  and  inflated  ;  head  inflected; 
thorax  convex  ;  •wing  cases  deflected  ;  legs  formed  for  run- 
ning. 

PO'A  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  2 
Digijnia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  many-flowered.  —  Cor.  two- 

valved  Stam.  filaments  three  ;  anthers  forked. — PiST. 

germ  roundish;  styles  two;  s//]g)na5  similar. — Per.  nonej 
seeds  single. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Poa  aquatica, 
seu  Gramen,  Water  or  Reed  Meadow-Grass. — Poa  al- 
pina,  Alpine  Meadow-Grass. — Poa  laxa,  Loose  Meadow- 
Grass. — Poa  pratensis.  Great  Meadow-Grass. — Poa  an- 
gustifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Meadow-Grass,  &c. ;  but  the 
— Poa  annua.   Annual  Meadow-Grass. — Poa  barhata. 
Bearded  Meadow-Grass,  &c.  are  annuals.    Clus.  Hist. ; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Banh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb,;  Park.  Theat.. 
Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Toimi.  Inst. 
Poa  is  also  the  Festuca  decumbens  of  Linnaeus. 
TO  POACH  (Law)  to  take  game  by  unlawful  means,  or  pri- 
vately, and  without  lawful  authority. 
PO'CARD  (Orn.)  a  Mexican  bird,  of  the  duck  tribe,  the 

Anas  fulva  of  Linnaeus. 
POCELLA'RIA  [Bot.)  the  Agariciis  of  Linnseus. 
PO'CKET  [Mech.)  a  bag  which  forms  the  part  of  any  gar- 
ment.— Pocket-book,  a  book  which  any  one  carries  about 
with  him  in  his  pocket. 
Pocket  of  hops  {Com.)  a  bag  so  called,  in  which  hops  are 

sold. — Pocket  of  wool,  the  quantity  of  half  a  sack. 
POCKET-HAYS  [Sport.)  short  nets  for  takintj; pheasants  alive. 
POCKET-SHERIFF  [Laiv)  a  person  who  is  appointed  sheriff 
by  the  king  himself,  and  who  is  not  one  of  the  three  nomi- 
nated in  the  Exchequer. 
PO'CKWOOD  [Bot.)  the  Guaiacum  ojficinale  of  LinnaeuSi 
PO'CO  [Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  for  a  little  less,  in  opposition 
to  piu,  a  little  more ;  as  poco  largo,  not  so  slow ;  poco- 
presto,  not  so  quick. 
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PODA'GRA  {Med.)  the  gout. 

PODAGRA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  JEgopodium  of  Linnscus. 
PODE'RIS  [Ant.)  Tojljfi?,  a  long  garment,  down  to  the  feet, 

without  plaits  or  wrinkles,  which  priests  and  soldiers  used. 

HesycJiitis. 

PODI'SMUS  {Ant.)   a  measuring  of  land  by  the  feet. 

Fronthi. 

PO'DIUM  {Archil.)  1.  An  open  gallery  or  balcony  on  the  ex- 

-  terior  walls  of  a  house.    Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  3.    2.  That  part  of  | 

-  the  theatre  next  to  the  orchestra.  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  7  ;  Phi- 
land,  in  Vilriw, 

PODOPIIY'LLUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Po/y- 
andria.  Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.       aj..  perianth  three-leaved. —  Con. 
<       petals  nine. — Stam.  Jilaments  many  ;  anthers  lai'jje. —  i 
PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  style  none ;  stigma  blunt. — Pek. 
berry  o\nie;  seeds  mmy. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Podophylluvi  peltatum. 
PODU'RA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Apterous  Order, 
having  the  lip  hl^id :  feelers  four;  eyes  two,  composed  of 
t  -eight  facets;  antennce  filiform;  body  scaly;  tail  forked; 
legs  six,  formed  for  running. 

Species.  Insects  of  this  tribe,  called  in  English  Spring-Tail, 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  various  plants:  the  larva  and  jntpa 
are  six-footed  and  nimble,  resembling  the  perfect  in- 
sect. 

PCENTTENTIA'RIUS  {Ecc.)  one  that  hears  confessions  and 

enjoins  penances. 
•PCEls^O'E  {Bot.)  the  Vateria  indica  of  Linna;ns. 
P(ERI'NS1I  (Bot.)  the  Sapindus  laiirifolius  of  LinnjEUS. 
POE'TIC  licences  {Poet.)  vide  Licence. 

POE'TICAL  rising  a)id  setting  of  the  stars  {Asiron.)  so  called 
from  the  ancient  poets,  who  referred  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  stars  to  the  sun.    They  were  distinguished  into  the 

-  heliacal,  cosmical,  and  achronical.     [vide  Astronomy'] 
PO'ETRY,  in  the  Greek  W/jO-is,  from  notia,  to  make,  is  so 

-  called  because  the  poet's  art  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  crea- 
tive art,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  fiction  represented  by 

"    means  of  language.    The  two  principal  parts  of  poetry  are, 

■  therefore,   the  fiction,  or  invention,  which  respect  the 
;    thoughts,  and  the  language,  or  diction,  which  is  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  the  thoughts  are  conveyed  to  others.    It  is 

-  admitted,  however,  most  generally  by  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  versification,  ^.iyo;  f'(,i//,£Tp«?,  or  any  sort  of  mea- 

■  fiured  language  is  but  an  incidental  part  of  poetry.  A 
poem  consists,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  of  fiction ;  the 
-subject  of  the  fiction  is  y^ZOoi,  the  fable,  to  which  be- 
longs one  whole  and  complete  action,  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  fable.    The  parts  of  the  action  are,  ac- 

■  cording  to  Aristotle,  t^iVis,  i.  e.  the  connexion,  compre- 
hending all  the  circumstances  from  the  commencement 
to  the  transition  in  the  story  from  good  to  ill,  or  the  con- 
trary; and  Ai/Vi;,  i.e.  the  resolution,  which  answers  to  the 
developement  of  the  plot.  That  which  is  incidentally  in- 
serted in  the  story  is  called  the  episode. 

Poetry,  in  respect  to  the  subject,  is  (hstinguished  into  Bu- 
colics, Satires,  Epigrams,  Elegiac  verse,  &c.  In  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  representation,  into  the — Epopceia, 
or  Epic  Poetry,  where  words  only  are  used  in  rehearsing 
the  deeds  of  some  hero,  which,  from  the  subject,  is  also 
called  heroic  verse. — Iambics,  a  particular  kind  of  verse, 
consisting  mostly  of  iambic  feet,  which  is  much  used  in 
satire. — Lyric  Poetry,  where  music  comes  in  to  aid  the 
words  :  this  sort  of  poetry  is  mostly  employed  in  singing 
the  praises  of  the  gods,  and  consists  of  hymns,  odes, 
the  pa:an,  dithyrambus,  &c. —  Dramatic  Poetry,  where 
both  actions  and  words  are  employed. 

•POET'S  cassia  {Bot.)  the  Osyris  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. 

PO'GGE  {Ich.)  a  sort  of  Bull-Head,  the  Cottus  cataphractiis 
of  Linna;us,  a  fish  having  the  head  larger  than  the  body. 


It  inhabits  the  European  coasts,  and  feeds  on  small  crabs 
and  other  aquatic  insects. 
PO'HLIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  Cryptogamia,  Order 
Mnsci. 

POI'NSON  {Man.)  a  little  sharp-pointed  iron,  fixed  in  a 
wooden  handle,  with  which  horses  or  other  animals  are 
goaded  on. 

POINT  (Gmn.)  is  defined  by  Euclid  to  be  that  which  has 
neither  length,  breadth,  nor  ih\ckne&s.— Point  of  contrary 
fiexure,  the  point  of  a  curve  wherein  it  is  bent  or  inflected 
to  a  part  contrary  to  that  which  it  tended  to  before. 

Point  [Mar.)  the  thirty-second  part  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass when  the  whole  circle  is  divided  into  thirty-two  parts, 
called  the  foints  of  the  compass,  which  are  at  the  distance 
of  ]  1°  15' from  each  other;  hence  5°  37'  30"  is  the  distance 
of  the  half  points,  and  2°  48'  ^kb"  the  distance  of  the  quarter 
points. 

Point  {Geog.)  a  low  arm  of  the  shore  which  projects  into  the 
sea,  or  into  a  river,  beyond  the  contiguous  part  of  the  beach. 

Point  {Asiron.)  a  term  applied  to  certain  parts  or  places 
marked  in  the  heavens,  and  distinguished  by  peculiar  epi- 
thets, as  the  four  grand  divisions  in  the  horizon,  namely, 
East,  West,  North,  and  South.  The  points  where  the 
Ecliptic  and  the  Equator  intersect  are  called  Equinoctial 
Points,  or  more  particularly  the  Vernal  Point' for  that 
where  the  sun  ascends  the  North  Pole,  and  the  Autumnal 
Point  where  he  descends  towards  the  South.  The  highest 
and  lowest  points  of  the  Ecliptic  are  called  Solstitial  Points; 
the  former  of  which  is  the  Estival,  or  Summer  Point;  the 
latter  the  Brumal,  or  Winter  Point. — Points  of  station, 
those  degrees  of  the  zodiac  in  which  a  planet  seems  to 
stand  quite  still. 

Point  {Man.)  a  horse  is  said  to  make  a  point  when  working 
upon  volts  he  does  not  observe  the  round  regularly,  but 
putting  a  little  out  of  his  ordinary  ground,  makes  a  sort  of 
angle  or  point  by  his  circ;ular  tread. 

Point  {Mus.)  a  mark  or  note  anciently  used  to  distinguish 
the  tones. 

Point  {Her.)  a  name  for  several  abatements,    [vide  Abate- 
ments]— Points  of  the  escutcheon,    [vide  Points'] 
Point  {Gram.)  vide  Points. 

Point  {Opt.)  a  term  applied  on  several  occasions  to  the  rays 
of  light. — Point  of  concourse,  that  point  where  the  visual 
rays  inclining  towards  each  other,  and  being  sufficiently 
lengthened,  meet  together,  and  are  limited  in  the  middle, 
and  across  the  axis. — Point  of  dispersion,  that  point  wherein 
the  rays  begin  to  diverge,  commonly  called  the  virtual 
focus. — Point  of  incidence,  that  point  upon  the  surface  of 
a  glass,  or  any  body,  on  which  a  ray  of  light  falls. — Point 
of  reflection,  the  point  from  which  a  ray  is  reflected. — 
— Point  of  refraction,  that  point  in  the  refracting  surface 
where  the  refraction  is  effected. 

Point  blank  {Gunn.)  in  French  de  but  en  blanc,  is  when  the 
piece  being  levelled,  the  shot  goes  directly  forward,  and 
does  not  move  in  a  curved  line. 

Point  {Com.)  or  Point-lace,  the  richest  and  heaviest  kind 
of  lace. 

Point  of  sight  {Per.)  a  point  on  a  plane  marked  out  by  a 
right  line  drawn  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

TO  Point  a  gun  {Gunn.)  to  direct  it  towards  any  particular 
object  or  point ;  whence  the  ])hrase  point  blank,  [vide 
Point  blank'}  "  To  point  a  rope,"  in  French  mettre  une  queue 
de  rat  a  un  cordage  ou  manceuvre,  to  unlay  the  end  of  it,  as 
for  splicing.  "  To  point  a  sail,"  in  French  mettre  des  gar- 
cettes  de  ris  a  une  voile,  to  affix  points  through  the  eye-let 
holes  of  the  reefs.  "Point  the  yards  to  the  wind!"  in  French 
mets  les  voiles  en  ralingue  I  the  order  to  brace  the  yards 
sharp  up. 

POI'NTER  {Sport.)  a  kind  of  setting  dog  that  points  out  the 
game. 
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POI'NTIL  (Boi.)  vide  Pistil. 

POI'NTING  {Gunn.)  the  levelling  or  directing  a  piece  of 
ordnance  towards  a  particular  point. 

Pointing  (Mar.)  or  pricking  the  char  I  ;  the  act  of  marking 
on  the  chart  what  point  or  place  the  vessel  is  in,  which  is 
commonly  practised  by  the  Dutch. 

Pointing  {Gram.)  the  dividing  a  discourse  by  points,  to 
render  the  sense  clearer. 

POINTS  [Gram.)  1.  The  characters  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Hebrew  language  to  express  the  vowel 
sounds,  in  the  lieu  of  vowels.  2.  The  small  characters 
employed  in  other  languages  to  separate  words  or  sentences 
from  each  other,  as  the  comma  (,);  the  colon  (:) ;  the  semi- 
colon (;) ;  period  (.) ;  note  of  admiration  (!)  ;  note  of  in- 
terrogation (?).  The  semicolon  is  used  as  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation in  Greek. 

Poin'ts  of  the  escutcheon  {Her.)  the  different  parts  of  it  which 
denote  the  local  position  of  any  figure ;  they  are  marked 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabets,  and  also  by  distinct  names, 
as  the  chief,  nombril,  base,  &c.    [vide  Heraldry^ 

POI'SON  {Med.)  any  drug  which  in  a  particular  manner  de- 
ranges the  animal  economy. 

TO  Poison  apiece  {Gunn.)  to  clog  and  nail  it  up. 

POISON-A'SH  {Bot.)  the  Rhus  vernix  of  Linnaeus,  a  tree. 
— Poison-Oak,  the  Rhus  radicans  et  toxicodendron  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

POI'TREL  {ArchcEol.)  armour  for  the  breast  of  a  horse. 
POKE- VIRGINIAN  [Bot.)  the  Phytolacca  decandra  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PO'KER  {Mech.)  or  driver,  an  iron  instrument,  of  various 
lengths  and  sizes,  used  for  driving  hoops  or  masts.  It  has 
a  flat  foot  at  one  end,  and  a  round  knob  at  the  other, 

POLA'CCA  {Mar.)  or  Polacre,  a  Levantine  vessel  with  three 
masts,  each  of  which  is  commonly  formed  of  one  piece,  so 
that  they  have  not  either  tops  or  cross-trees.  Some  of 
them  carry  a  smack-sail  on  the  mizen-mast,  others  square 
sails  upon  the  three  masts. 

PO'LAR  {Astron.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  Poles, 
as — Polar  circles,  two  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere,  at  the 
distance  from  each  pole  of  23°  28',  namely,  the  Arctic  for 
the  North  Pole,  and  Antarctic  for  the  South  Pole.  The 
frigid  zones  are  included  within  these  circles,  to  which  the 
sun  never  rises  or  sets  for  some  period  of  the  year,  greater 
or  less  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  poles. — Polar 
dial,  one  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  some  great  circle  pass- 

•  ing  through  the  poles. — Polar  projection,  a  representation 
of  the  earth  or  the  heavens  projected  on  the  plane  of  one 

•  of  the  polar  circles. — Volar  regions,  those  regions  which 
are  within  the  polar  circles. 

Polar  Star,  Order  of  {Her.)  vide  Order. 

Polar  stone  {Ent.)  a  sort  of  sea  urchin,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  shield  in  figure. 

POLA'RITY  {Nat.)  the  property  of  pointing  to  the  poles, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  magnetic  needle. 

POLE  {Com.)  another  name  for  a  rood  or  perch. 

.Pole  {Mech.)  a  long  and  thick  stick,  cut  for  various  purposes, 
as  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  and  the  like. 

Pole  nf  a  glass  {Opt.)  the  thickest  part  of  a  convex  glass, 
or  the  thinnest  part  of  one  that  is  concave. 

Pole  {Math.)  is  any  point  90  degrees  distant  from  the  plane 
of  any  circle,  and  in  the  axis  or  line  perpendicularly  raised 
in  its  centre. 

POLES  of  the  world  {Astron.)  are  the  extremities  of  the 
imaginary  axis  on  which  the  whole  sphere  of  the  world  re- 
volves.— Poles  of  the  earth,  the  extremities  of  the  earth's 
axis,  which  in  the  globe  are  represented  by  the  ends  of  the 
brass  wire  on  which  it  turns.  These  are  the  Arctic,  or 
North  Pole,  and  the  Antarctic,  or  South  Pole. — The  alli- 
tude  or  elevation  of  the  pole  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian  in- 
tercepted between  the  pole  and  the  horizon  of  any  place, 


and  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.— Po/e5  of  the 
ecliptic  are  points  in  the  solstitial  colure  23°  30'  distant  from 
the  poles  of  the  world, — Poles  of  the  horizon  are  the  two 
points  in  the  meridian  called  the  zenith  and  the  nadir ;  the 
first  of  which  is  exactly  over  our  heads,  and  the  second  as 
exactly  under  our  feet. 

Poles  of  a  magnet  {Nat.)  are  the  two  points  of  a  magnet 
corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  the  one  pointing 
to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south. 

PO'LE-AXE  {Mil.)  a  particular  kind  of  axe,  so  called  from 
poll,  the  head,  i.  e.  an  axe  with  a  head. 

PO'LE-CAT  {Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe,  the  Miis- 
tela  putorius  of  Linnaeus,  so  called  because  it  emits  a  most 
fetid  vapour  from  the  anus  when  pursued.  It  inhabits  Eu- 
rope and  Asiatic  Russia,  dwells  in  stony  places,  frequents 
stables,  granaries,  and  the  like,  and  feeds  on  most  things 
that  a  farm-yard  produces. 

PO'LE-EVIL  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  the  nape  of  a  horse's  neck. 

POLE-STAR  (Astron.)  or  polar  star,  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor;  the  longi- 
tude of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Flamstead,  was  24°  14'  41*,, 
and  its  latitude  66"  4'  11".  This  star  never  sets,  owing  to- 
its  proximity  to  the  sun,  and  therefore  is  of  great  use  to 
navigators  in  determining  the  latitudes,  &c. 

POLEIN  (Mech.)  a  .sharp  or  peaked  top  on  the  forepart  o£" 
a  shoe. 

PO'LEMARCH  (A)2t.)  n-oAsVap;^^;,  an  Athenian  officer  wlio 
had  all  the  strangers  and  sojourners  in  Athens  under  his 
charge,  as  also  all  the  children  of  those  men  that  had 
lost  their  lives  in  their  country's  service,  whom  they  provided 
with  a  maintenance  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Foil.  Onom. 
1.  1,  segm.  28. 

PO'LE-MAST  (Mar.)  in  French  mat  a  pible,  a  mast  that  i» 
formed  of  one  single  piece,  or  tree,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  composed  of  several  pieces. 

POLE'ME  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  pointed  shoe  turned  up  at  the 
toe. 

POLE'MICS  {Lit.)  Tcc  TToXiijjiy.u,  i.e.  contentions;  treatises- 
concerning  disputed  points. 

POLEMO'NIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Qal.  perianth  one-leaved,  inferior.— 
Cor.  one-petalled  ;  ie/Zic  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  segments 
roundish. — Stam.  f  laments  five,  inserted  into  the  valves 
of  the  tube ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  ovate,  acute  ;- 
style  filiform ;  stigma  trifid. — Per.  capsule  three-cor- 
nered, three-valved ;  partitions  contrary  to  the  valves  j 
seeds  very  many. 

Species,  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Pole-- 
monium  cceruleum.  Common  Polemonium. — Polemoniunt 
reptans.  Creeping  Polemonium,  or  Greek  Valerian,  &c, 
PoLEMONiaM  is  also  the  Elissia  nyctilea  and  the  Ipomcea 

rubra. 

POLEMO'SCOPE  (Opt.)  an  oblique  kind  of  prospective 

glass,  contrived  for  the  seeing  of  objects  that  do  not  lie 

directly  before  the  eye. 
POLE'NTA  (Ant.)  barley  flour  dried  at  the  fire,  and  fried 

after  it  has  been  soaked  in  the  water. 
PO'LE-STAR  {Astron.)  vide  Pole. 
POLE'TA  (Archccol)  the  ball  of  a  dog's  foot. 
POLE'T,^  (Ant.)  7^u>,riT;'.l,  officers  who  were  concerned  with 

the  public  revenue. 
PO'LEY  mountain  (Bot.)  the  Teucrium polium  of  Linnaeus. 
POLIA'NTHES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hcxan- 

dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel- 
form  ;  lube  curved  inwards;  border  petalous.— Stam. 
f  laments  six,  thick;  anthers  linear. — Pist. ger»2 roundish; 
style  filiform  ;   stigyna  trifid. —  Per.   capsule  roundish, 
three-valved;  se<?fi?5  very  many. 
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Species,    The  single  species  is  the  Polianthes  tuberosa,  the 
Tuberose,  native  of  India. 

POLI'CE  (Latv)  the  internal  regulations  of  large  cities  and 
towns,  particularly  of  the  metropolis. 

PO'LICY  of  msurance  (Com.)  an  instrument  or  writing  given 
by  insurers  to  make  good  the  thing  insured.  ■ 

FO'LlFOhlA  (Bot.)  the  Andromeda  poll  folia  lAnmeus. 

POLI'TICAL  arithmetic  (Arit/i.)  the  application  of  arithme- 
tical calculations  to  the  extent  and  value  of  lands,  number  ' 
of  people,  taxes,  Sec.  of  any  commonwealth. 

FOLIUM  (Bot.)  the  Teucrium  montanum,  supinum,  Sic.  of 
Linnaeus. 

PO'LL-EVIL  (Tei.)  vide  Pole. 

POLL  (ZaTu)  ov  deed  poll ;  a  deed  that  is  polled  or  shaved 
quite  even,  in  distinction  from  one  that  is  indented. — Poll- 
tax,  a  tax  assessed  by  the  head,  or  poll,  to  which  every 
person  is  liable. 

Poll  (Polit.)  the  register  of  the  names  and  votes  of  every 
person  who  offers  himself  to  give  his  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion. 

TO  Poll  (Polit.)  to  take  down  every  person's  name,  resi- 
dence, &c.  and  the  vote  or  votes  which  he  gives  at  an  elec- 
tion. 

PO'LLACK  [Ick.)  a  species  of  cod-fish,  the  Gadus  polla- 
cliius  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  the  rocky  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  migrates  in  great  shoals. 

PO'LLAM  (Com.)  a  small  weight,  equal  to  about  an  ounce 
avoirdupois  weight. 

PO'LLARD  [Husband.)  1.  Bran  with  some  meal  in  it.  2. 
An  old  tree  which  has  been  often  lopped. 

Pollard  (Sport.)  a  chevin,  or  chub-hsh. 

PO'LLAIIDS  (Com.)  an  ancient  spurious  coin  in  England. 

PO'LLEN  (Bot.)  farina;  a  prolific  powder,  like  fine  meal  or 
flour,  contained  in  the  anther  of  flowers,  which,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  being  moistened  with  a  liquor  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  lodged  upon  the  stigma,  bursts  like  a  bladder, 
and  explodes  elastically  a  substance  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  which  he  calls  fovilla.  Pollen,  when  exposed 
to  the  microscrope,  is  found  to  put  on  a  great  variety  of 
forms  in  the  flowers  of  different  plants,  being  in  the  Hcli- 
anthus  a  prickly  ball,  like  a  burr;  in  Geraw/^jm  it  is  per- 
forated;  in  Symphytum  it  is  twin,  or  double;  in  Malva  it 
is  a  toothed  wheel;  in  Viola  it  is  angular;  in  Narcissus  it 
is  kidney-shaped  ;  in  Borago  it  is  like  a  roll  of  parchment. 

PO'LLEX  (Anat.)  the  thumb  or  great  toe. 

PO'LLIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  CAL.none. — Cor.  six-petalled;  petals, 
the  three  outer  ovate,  the  three  inner  alternate. — Stam. 
Jilaments  six ;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ  globular,  supe- 
rior ;  style  filiform,  subulate  ;  stigma  simple.  —  Per. 
berry  globular  ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Pollia  Japonica,  native 
of  Japan. 

POLLI'CHIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  pitcher- 
shaped. — Cor.  petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  incurved; 
anther  roundish. — Pist.  germ  superior,  ovate ;  style  fili- 
form ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none  ;  seed  solitary  ;  recep- 
tacle a  scale  under  each  flower. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Pollichia  campestris, 
seu  Neckeria,  a  biennial. 
POLLINCTO'RES  (Ant.)  those  who  were  employed  to  wash 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.     Varro  apud  Non.  1.  2,  c.  682 ; 
Ulpian.  ].  5,Jf.  de  Instit.  Act. 
POLLUE'RIA  (Bof.)  the  Pyrus  pollueria  of  Linnaeus. 
PO'LLUX  (Astron.)  the  hind  twin,  or  the  posterior  part  of 

the  constellation  Gemini. 
Pollux  is  also  a  fixed  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 


constellation  Gemini,  the  right  ascension  of  which  in  1813 
was  113°  27'  4.8",  declination  28°  23'  8"  N.;  the  annual  va- 
riation in  right  ascension  is  55'  3";  in  declination  7'  9". 
PO'LTIN  (Com.)  a  Russian  coin,  equal  to  about  20d.  ster- 
ling. 

POLTRO'N  (Falcon.)  a  name  given  to  a  bird  of  prey  whea 
the  nails  and  talons  of  his  hind  toes  are  cut  off. 

PO'LVERINE  (Chem.)  the  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant. 

POLYACA'NTHA  (Bot.)  the  Carduus  acanthoides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

POLYACOU'STICS  (Mech.)  from  ;r«>,i/4,  many,  and 
acoustics  ;  instruments  contrived  to  multiply  sounds. 

POLYADE'LPHIA  (Bot.)  from  jr.^ii)?,  many,  and  ac^tA^)^?,  a 
brother,  i.  e.  literally,  several  brotherhoods ;  the  name  of 
the  eighteenth  Class  in  the  Linnean  system,  comprehending 
those  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  three 
or  more  sets  of  united  stamens. 

PO'LTURAT  (Com.)  a  small  coin  of  Hungary,  worth  about 
a  halfpenny. 

POLYA'NDRIA  (Bot.)  from  jtoAwc,  many,  and  a  hus- 
band ;  the  name  of  the  thirteenth  Class  in  the  Linnean 
system,  comprehending  those  plants  which  bear  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  from  twenty  and  upwards,  growing 
single  on  the  receptacle.  The  number  of  the  stamens  dis- 
tinguishes this  class  from  the  first  eleven  classes ;  their  situa- 
tion on  the  receptacle  separates  it  from  the  twelfth  Class 
Icosandria ;  and  their  distinctness  from  each  other  is  tiie 
mark  by  which  this  class  is  known  from  the  Monadelphia 
and  the  Polijadelphia. 

POLYA'NTHEMUM  (Bot.)  the  Leucoium  cestivum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

POLYA'NTHES  (Bot.)  from  rox^v;,  many,  and         a  flower; 

an  epithet  for  any  plant  bearing  many  flowers. 
Polyanthes,  in  the  Linnean  System,  is  the  Jgapanthus 

umbellatus  of  Linnaeus. 
POLYA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  variety  of  the  Primula  vulgaris 

of  Linnaeus ;  also  the  Narcissus  tazetta. 
POLYA'RCHION  (Med.)  a  malagma,  described  by  Galen 

de  Comp.    Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  8,  c.  5,  &c. 
POLYCA'RDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Peniflw- 

dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  very  small,  five-lobed. — Cor. 

pe/n/s  five,  rounded. — St  am.  filaments  ^ive,  very  short; 

anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  broad  ;  style  one  ;  stigma 

lobed. — Per.  cap.mle  coriaceous,  five-celled;  seeds  few. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Polycardia  madagas- 

carensis,  is  a  shrub. 
POLYCA'RPON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Trian- 
dria.  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  petals  five,  ovate. — Stam.  Jilaments  three; 
anthers  roundish.— Pist.  o-em  ovate;  styles  three,  very 
short;  stigmas  blunt — Per.  capside  ovate,  one-celled; 
seeds  veiy  many. 

Species.    The  single  species,  the  Polycarpon  tetraphyllum, 
Mollugo,  Hollosteum,  Triclis,  Anthyllis,  seu  Herniaria, 
is  an  annual.    Lob.  Icon. ;  Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
POLYCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  the  Schleranthus  polycarpus  o£  Lin- 

najus. 

POLYCE'PHALUS  (Bot.)  the  Sphceranthus  of  Linnaeus. 

POLYCHRE'STOS  (Med.)  7roXuxfy>?-o<;,  an  epithet  for  many 
medicines  that  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  extensive  use- 
fulness ;  from  ^t>?,t>,  much,  and  zfifo,;,  useful. 

POLYCHRE'STON  (Chem.)  a  general  furnace,  which  may 
be  used  in  almost  all  operations. 

POLYCHiiO'NIOUS  (Med.)  Tto^vx^me^,  from  iroA,  much, 
and  x^^toi,,  time  ;  synonymous  with  chronic,  a  disease  which 
afflicts  the  patient  for  a  long  time. 

POLYCNE'iVlON  (Bot.)  the  Calamentha  palustre  of  Lin- 
naeus. - 
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POLYCNE'MUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Trian- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ;  leajlets 
ovate. —  Cor.  none. — St  am.  Jilaments  two  or  three; 
anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  very  short; 
stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  ovate;  seed  single. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals,  as  the — 
Poli/cnetnum  monandrum  ;  and  the — Polycnemum  oppo- 
sitifolium  are  perennials ;  but  the — Polijcnemum  arvense 
Chenopodium,    Camphorata,   seu    Hernaria,  Trailing 
Polycnemum,  is  an  annual. 
POLYCOTYLE'DONES  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  which 
have  more  than  two  cotyledons  or  lobes  to  the  seed,  as  the 
Finns,  Cupressus,  Linum,  &;c. 
POLYE'DRON  {Geom.)  from  ;joAo?,  many,  aniPfx,  aside; 

a  solid  body,  consisting  of  many  sides. 
PoLVEDRON  (Opt.)  a  glass  or  lens,  consisting  of  several 
plane  surfaces,  disposed  into  a  convex  form,  commonly 
called  a  multiplying  glass. 
POLY'GALA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  3  Octandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ;  leajlets 
ovate. — Cor.  subpapilionaceous  ;  standard  almost  cylin- 
drical;  keel   concave.  —  St am^  Jilaments  diadelphous, 
eight  connected  ;  anthers  eight. — Pist.  germ  oblong  ; 
style  simple  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capside  obcordate,  two- 
valved  ;  seeds  solitary,  ovate. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Polygnla 
vulgaris, Polygalon,  seuFlos  ambarvalis. — Polygala  senega. 
Officinal  Milk-wort,  or  Rattle-snake-root,  &c. ;  but  the 
Polygala  incarnata,  paniculata,  Sfc.  are  annuals;  and 
other  species  are  shrubs  or  trees. 
Polygala  is  also  the  Coronilla  valentina,  8fc. 
POLYGALOI'DES  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Polygala. 
POLY'GALON  (Bot.)  the  Coronilla  minima  of  Linnaeus. 
POLY'GALUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Polygalon. 
POLY'GAMA  (Bot.)   from  ttoxU,  many,  and  y^iwo;,  mar- 
riage ;  polygamous,  an  epithet  for  a  plant  that  has  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  accompanied  with  either  male  or  female 
.  flowers,  or  both. 

POLYGA'MIA  (Bot.)  from  roAu?,  many,  and  yt^f^o^,  marriage ; 
the  name  of  the  twenty-third  Class  in  the  Linnean  System  ; 

•  comprehending  those  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  accompanied  with  male  or  female  flowers,  or 
both,  not  inclosed  within  the  same  common  calyx,  but 
scattered  either  on  the  same  plant  or  on  two  plants,  or  on 

.  three  distinct  plants,  whence  the  three  Orders  of  this 
Class ;  namely,  Monoecia,  Dioecia,  and  Trioecia :  under 
■which  are  contained  the  following  genera — Miisa,  the 
Plantain-tree  and  Bana-tree. —  Valantia,  Cross-wort. — 
Holcus,  Soft-grass. —  Vesidrum,  White  Helebore. — Cellis, 
Nettle-tree.  —  Gouania,  Chawstick.  —  Mimosa,  Sensitive 
and  Humble  Plant.  —  Parietaria,  Pellitory.  —  Atriplex, 
Orache.  —  Panax,  Ginsing. — -Diospyros,  Date  Plum. — 
Chamce7ops,  Fan  Plum. — Fraxinus,  Ash-tree.' — Arctopus, 
Umbel. —  Ceratonia,  Carob-tree. — Ficus,  Fig-tree. 
Polygamia,  as  applied  to  a  compound  flower  in  the  Class 

>  Syngenesia,  signifies  that  several  distinct  flowers,  called 
Florets,  are  included  in  one  common  calyx.  These  may 
be  all  hermaphrodites,  as  in  the  first  Order,  or  hermaphro- 
dites with  female  flowers,  as  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth. 

POLY'GLOTT  (Lit.)  from  roAu;,  many,  and  •yxZrrct,  a 
tongue  ;  an  epithet  for  any  work  that  is  composed  in  seve- 
ral languages,  particularly  the  Bible,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  this  name  when  it  contains  versions  in  several 
languages,  as  Hebrew,  Syrlac,  Greek,  Latin,  &c. 

POLYGLO'TTA  (Om.)  another  name  for  the  MocJcino 
Bird. 

PO'LYGON  (Geom.)  Tre^itiyavov,  a  multilateral  figure,  or  a  figure 


of  many  sides,  and  consequently  of  many  angles, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.  Polygons  have  different 
names,  according  to  the  number  of  the  sides, 
as  a  trigon,  or  figure  of  three  sides;  a  tetragon, 
a  figure  of  four  sides,  &c. —  Similar  Polygons, 
such  as  have  their  angles  severally  equal,  and  the  sides 
about  the  equal  angles  proportional. — Line  of  Polygons  on 
a  Sector,  a  line  containing  the  homologous  sides  of  the 
first  nine  regular  polygons,  inscribed  in  the  same  circle, 
i.  e.  from  an  equilateral  triangle  to  a  dodecagon. 
Polygon  (Fort.)  the  figure  or  perimeter  of  a  fortress  or 
fortified  place ;  it  is  either  exterior  or  interior. — Exterior 
Polygon,  the  perimeter  or  figure  formed  by  lines  connect- 
ing the  points  of  the  bastions  to  one  another  quite  round 
the  work. — Lnterior  Polygon,  the  perimeter  or  figure 
formed  by  lines  connecting  the  centres  of  the  bastions 
quite  around. 

POLY'GONAL  Numbers  (Arith.)  the  continual  or  successive 
sums  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  beginning  at 
1,  and  regularly  increasing:  they  are  so  called  because 
the  number  of  points  in  them  may  be  arranged  in  the 
form  of  the  several  polygonal  figures  in  geometry.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  polygonal  numbers;  namely,  trian- 
gles, squares,  pentagons,  hexagons,  &c.,  which  are  formed 
from  the  addition  of  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series, 
having  respectively  their  common  difference  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
i.  e.  if  the  common  difference  of  the  arithmeticals  be  1, 
the  sums  of  their  terms  will  form  the  triangles ;  if  2,  the 
squares  ;  if  3,  the  pentagons  ;  if  4,  the  hexagons,  &c. 

POLYGONA'TUM  (Bot.)  the  Convullaria  of  Linna;us. 

POLYGONIFO'LIA  (Bot.)  tha  Corrigiola  litoralis  o(  Lin- 
naeus. 

POLY'GONOIDES  (Bot.)  the  Calligonum  polygonoides  of 
Linnaeus. 

POLYGONUM  (Bot.)  TroX'jyc^ov,  a  plant,  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  en  ttoAw  'i^n  yoio-i,  i.e.  because 
it  has  numerous  seeds.   It  was  called  in  Latin  sanguinaria, 
because  it  is  a  powerful  styptic.    Colum.  de  Re  Rust,  1.  6, 
c.  12;  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  4;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  12;  Cels.\.2, 
c.  ult.  ;  Marcell.  c.  9. 
Polygonum,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  8  Octandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  turbinate. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  filaments  commonly  eight,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers 
roundish,  incumbent. — Pist.  germ  three-sided ;  styles 
commonly  three;  stigmas  simple — Per,  none;  calyx 
involving  the  seed;  im/ single. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubby  perennials,  as — Poly- 
gonum Jrntescens,  Atraphaxis,  seu  Lapathum,  Shrubby 
Polygonum. — Polygonum  bistorta,  Serpentaria,  seu  Co- 
lubrina,   Great  Bistort  or  Snake-weed.  —  Polygonum 
viviparum.    Small   or   Alpine   Bistort,   or  Vivinarous 
Snake-weed. — Polygonum  Inpatliijoliitm,  seu  Persicaria, 
Pale-flowered  Persicaria. — Polygonum  amphibium.  Am- 
phibious Persicaria  or  Arsmart. — Polygonum  hydropiper. 
Water  or  Biting  Persicaria,  or  Commom  Arsmart,  &c. — 

But  the — Polygonum  aviculare.  Common  Knot  Grass;  

Polygonum  sagopyrum,  Ocymuni,  Ei-esimum,  seu  Trago- 
pyron,  cultivated  Polygonum,  or  Buck-wheat,  &c. ;  and 
the — Polygonum  convolvulus,  Black  Buck-wheat,  or  Bind- 
weed, are  annuals.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Clus.  Hist.  Plant, 
rar. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Lnst. 
Polygonum  is  also  the  name  of  the  Lythrum  ;  the  Arenaria 

rubra  ;  and  Hippuris  vulgaris,  8^c. 
POLY'GONUS  (Bot.)  many-angled  ,  an  epithet  for  a  stem ;  cau- 
lis polygonus,  a  stem  having  more  than  six  prominent  angles. 
PO'LYGRAM  {Geom.)  a  figure  consisting  of  many  lines. 
POLYGRA'MMOS  (Min.)  a  kind  of  jasper  stone,  with 
many  white  streaks  or  lines.    Plin.  1.  37,  c  9. 
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POLY'GRAPHY  {Lit.)  from  t«Ac/,  much,  and  vp«^<w,  to 
write  ;  the  art  of  writing  in  divers  artful  and  unusual  forms. 

POLYGY'NIA  (Bot.)  from  ^ro^iu?  and  yvn,  a  woman;  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Orders  in  the  fifth,  sixlh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  Classes  of  the  Linnean  System;  comprehending 
those  plants  which  have  flowers  with  many  pistils. 

POLYHE'DROUS  {Geom.)  from  ;to;,u5,  many,  and  'i^fu,  a  side ; 
an  epithet  for  a  solid,  contained  by  and  consisting  of  many 
sides. 

POLY'MNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  4  Puli/gamia  neccssaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  exterior  spreading, 
four  or  five-leaved ;  superior  eight  or  ten-leaved,  with 
boat-shaped  lenjhts. — Cor.  compound  radiate  ;  corollets 
hermaphrodite,  many  in  the  disk  ;  /(;wrt/e  five  in  the  ray. 
— St  AM.  Jilaments  in  the  hermaphrodites  five;  nnlliers 
tubular. — Fi&t.  germ  in  the  hermaphrodite  very  small, 
in  the  female  ovate  and  larger  ;  style  filiform  ;  digma  in 
the  hermaphrodite,  blunt;  stigmas  in  the  female  two, 
acute — Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged  ;  seed'in  the  herma- 
phrodites none,  in  the  females  solitai"y;  receptacle  chix^y . 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  and  natives  of  North 
America,  as  tlie — Poltjmnia  uvedelia,  seu  Chrysanthe- 
nmm. — Polymnia  tetragonotheca,  seu  Tetragonotheca. — 
Poh/mnia  IVedelia,  seu  IVedelia,  &c. 
POLYMO'RPHUM  Os  (Anat.)  the  fourth  bone  of  the  foot, 

so  called  from  the  diversity  of  its  shape. 
POLYNE'iMUS  {Ic/i.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Abdominal 
Order,  having  the  head  compressed  and  covered  with 
scales ;  snout  very  obtuse ;  pectoral  Jins,  with  distinct  ap- 
pendages. 

POLYNEU'RON  (Bot.)  the  plantain. 

POLYNO'MIAL  Roots  (Algeb.)  such  as  are  composed  of 
man)'  members  or  terms. 

POLYO'PTRUM  (Opt.)  a  glass  through  which  objects  ap- 
pear multiplied,  but  diminished. 

POLO'STEON  (Anat.)  a  name  for  that  part  of  the  foot 
which  consists  of  many  bones, 

POLYPA'RA  {Bot.)  the  Houttynia  cordata  of  Linnaeus. 

PO'LYPE  {Ent.)  an  animal  of  the  worm  tribe,  the  Hydra 
of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  the  stagnant  waters  of  Europe, 
and  is  generally  found  on  the  under  surface  of  plants.  It 
appears  like  a  little  transparent  green  jelly  when  con- 
tracted and  quiescent,  but  when  expanded  it  has  a  linear 
body,  and  produces  its  young  from  its  sides.  When  cut 
or  divided  in  any  direction,  each  part  of  this  animal  has 
the  power  of  becoming  a  perfect  Polype. 

POLYPE'TALUS  {Bot':)  from  ^<»,u;,  many,  and  ij-jra^iw,  a 
leaf ;  polypetalous,  or  having  many  petals,  an  epithet  for  a 
corolla  ;  corolla  polypetnla,  a  corolla  of  more  than  six  petals. 

POLYPHA'RMACbS  {Med.)  the  same  as  Polychrestos. 

POLYPHY'LLUS  {Bot.)  many-leaved,  an  epithet  for  the 
calyx,  perianth,  involucre,  and  cirrus  or  tendril, 

PO'LYFODES  {Ent.)       same  a%  i\\<i  Millepedes. 

POLYPO'-DIUM  {Bot.)  Tro.vy^oiicv,  a  plant  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Theophrastus,  from  its  root,  which  has  many  cirri 
resembling  the  polypus.  Dioscorides  recommends  it  as  a 
powerful  purgative.  Theophrast.  1.  9,  c.  I'i' ;  Dioscor.  1.  -t, 
c.  188  ;  Plin.  1.  26,  c.  8. 

PoLYPODiUM,   in  the  Linnean  System,   a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  S-t  Cryptogamia,  Order  2  Filices. 
Generic  Character.    Capsules  distributed  in  roundish  dots 

on  the  back  or  lower  surface  of  the  frond. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  following — Polypo- 
dium  lycopodioides,  Lingua  cervina,  seu  Phyllitis. — Po- 
lypodium  filix  mas,  seu  Filix  mas,  Male  Polj'pody,  or 
Fern.  —  Polypodium  Jilix  J'cemina,  Female  Polypody 
or  Fern. — Polypodium  Orcopteris,  seu.  Thelypteris,  Moun- 
tain Polypody. 

POLYPO'RUS  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Boletus. 


POLYPRE'MUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetran^ 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leafets 
lanceolate.— Cor.  onc-petalled  ;  limb  four-cleft.— Stam. 
filaments  four,  very  short;  anthers  roundish. — Pisx.  germ. 
obcordate;  style  permanent;  stigma  truncate. —  Per. 
capsule  ovate,  two-valved ;  partition  contrary  to  tlie 
valve ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Polypremum  procumbens, 
seu  Linum,  is  an  annual. 

POLYPTO'TON  {Rhet.)  TrcX^Trr^rc,  a  figure  in  which  the 
same  word  is  varied  by  its  several  cases. 

PO'LYPUS  {Iclt.)  a  sea  fish  much  resembling  the  cuttle- 
fish, which  is  so  called  from  its  many  feet. 

Polypus  {Surg.)  a  fleshy  tumour  which  is  commonly  met  with 
in  the  nose,  uterus,  or  vagina.  It  was  named  from  its  many 
branches  or  ramifications,  which  were  looked  upon  as  feet, 

POLYPY'RRENOUS  Fruits  {Bot.)  fruits  which  contain 
several  kernels  or  seeds. 

POLYSA'RCIA  {Med.)  a  preternatural  corpulence. 

PoLYSAUciA,  in  Culien's  Nosology,  is  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Cachexia!,  Order  Intumescentice. 

PO'LYSCOPES  {i^Iech.)  from  ttcXv^,  many,  and 

behold;  multiplying  glasses,  or  those  which  represent  one 
object  to  the  eye  as  many. 

POLYSPA'ST  {Mech.)  polyspast  urn,  from  a-o^iuc,  many,  and 
<r7:uu,  to  draw ;  a  windlass  furnished  with  a  system  of  pul- 
leys, &c.     Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  3  ,•  Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

POLYSPE'RMUS  {Bot.)  from  Ticxi^,  many,  and  .r^^^,  a 
seed,  many-seeded ;  an  epithet  for  a  capsule. 

POLYSPE'RON  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Chenopodium 
of  Linnaeus. 

POLYSTA'CHIUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  culm  bearing 

several  spikes,  as  in  Scirpus  lacustris. 
POLYSYLLA'BICAL  Echoes  {Nat.)  echoes  which  repeat 

many  syllables,  or  words,  distinctly. 
POLYSY'LLABLE  (G  ram.)  from  7:oav^,  many,  and  <rvXXci/3yi, 

a  syllable ;  a  word  consisting  of  more  than  three  syllables. 
POLYSY'NDETON  {Rhet.)  ^oW^v,^£Toy;  a  figure  of  speech 

which  abounds  with  conjunctions  copulative.    Rutil.  Lup. 

1.  ],c.  14.. 

POLYTHE'ISM  {llieol.)  from  sroA,  many,  and  fl^W,  God; 
the  belief  in  more  than  one  deity,  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  all  false  religions. 

POLYTRPCHUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  24  Cryp- 
togamia, Order  3  Musci. 

PoLYTRiCHUM  is  also  the  name  of  the  Asplenium  Bryum 
and  Mnium. 

PO'LYTRIX  (Bot.)  Maidenhair. 

POLYZO'NOS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  having  many  white 

circles  about  it.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  11. 
PO'MA  (Bot.)  ihePyrus  Malus  of  Linnaeus. 
POMA'CE/E  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  thirty-seventh  Order 

in  Linnaeus's  Fragments,  and  of  the  thirty-sixth  in  his 

Natural  Orders. 
POMA'CEUM  (Husband)  Cider,  or  the  fermented  juice  of 

the  apple ;  also  the  dross  of  the  cider  pressings. 
POMA'DA  (Man.)  an  exercise  of  vaulting  the  wooden 

horse,  laying  only  one  hand  over  the  saddle. 
POMA'DO  (Cliem.)  an  ointment  made  of  apples. 
POMA  Granata  (Bot.)  the  Punica  granata  of  Linnaeus. 
POMA'MBRA  (Med.)  a  preparation  in  which  amber  is  an 

ingredient,  or  which  has  grateful  odour  like  that  of  amber. 
POMA'NDER  (Chem.)  from  the  French  pomme  d'ambre,  i.e. 

an  apple  of  amber;  a  little  ball  made  of  several  perfumes. 
POMA'TUM  (Chem.)  a  sweet  ointment  made  of  the  apples 

called  pomewaters  and  hog's  lard. 
PO'MAX  (Bot.)  the  Opercidaria  umbellata  of  Linnaeus. 
POME  (Bot.)  vide  Pomum. — Pome-Apple,  a  small  apple  of 

a  pleasant  taste  and  grateful  scent.  —  Pome-Citron,  ot. 


POM 


PON 


Citron-Apple,  a  fruit  somewhat  like  a  lemon,  but  much 
larger.  —  Pome-Paradise,  a  fruit  otherwise  called  John 
Apple.— Pome-Water,  a  large  juicy  apple. 

POMEGRA'NATE  (Bot.)  i.e.  Pomum  granatum,  a  ker- 
nelled  apple ;  a  round  fruit  full  of  grains  and  kernels. 

Pomegranate  {^Her.)  is  borne  in  the  arms  of  ' 
the  city  of  Granada  in  Spain,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  "  Field  argent  a  pomegranate 
in  pale  slipped,  and  leaved  proper."  This 
figure  is  the  emblem  of  royalty,  being  crowned 
on  the  top. 

POMI'ES  [Her.)  or  Pomei/ ;  the  figure  of  an  apple,  or 

ball,  always  of  a  green  colour. 
POMELEGRY'SE  {Nat.)  the  apple-grey  colour. 
POME'LION  (Gunn.)  the  cascabel,  or  hindmost  knob  of  a 

cannon. 

PO'MELLED  {Her.)  or  Poynmelly,  in  French 
pomillee,  or  pomettee,  a  cross  with  round 
knobs  on  the  ends  in  the  shape  of  Pomme,  an 
apple,  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure. 

PoMELLEi)  is  also  an  epithet  for  the  handle 
of  a  sword,  or  dagger,  that  is  provided  with  a 
knob  or  round  ball. 

PO'MEROY  {Bot.)  a  good-tasted  apple,  not  very  juicy,  but 
of  a  pulpy  substance. 

POME'TIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  planfs^,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  6  Hexandria. 

Generic  Character.    In  the  Males  —  Cal.  perianth  one- 
leaved ;  segments  rounded. — Cor,  petals  six,  orbicular ; 
nectary,  a  raised  rim. — ^TAM.Jilaments  six,  awlshaped ; 
anthers  parabolical. — Pist.  rudiment  in  the  centre  of  the 
base.   Female  Flowers  in  the  same  raceme  with  the  male. 
Species.    The  two  species,  the  Pomelia  pinnata  et  ternata, 
are  natives  of  the  islands  of  Tanna  and  Namoka,  in  the 
South  Seas. 
POMETTY  {Her.)  vide  Pomelled. 
POMI'FERA  {Bot.)  a  species  o{  the  A nacardinm. 
POMME'E  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross  which  has  but  one 
ball  at  each  end,  in  distinction  from  the  pometty.  [vide 
Pomelled'] 

POMMEL  {Mech.)  the  round  knob  of  a  saddle-bow,  or  on 
the  hilt  of  a  sword,  &c.  Also  a  ball  on  the  top  of  a  building. 
POMMELEE  {Her.)  vide  Pomelled. 

POMMEREU'LLIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tri- 
andria,  Order  1  Monogijnia. 


Generic  Character.  Cor.  glume  turbinate,  two-valved ; 
valves  equal;  claiu  incurved;  segments  dilated  in  a  ring; 
ami  dorsal. — Cor.  glume  two-valved ;  valves  unequal. — 
St  AM.  ^filaments  three,  very  short;  anthers  linear.—- 
Fist. germ  linear;  style  simple;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none; 
seeds  single. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Pommeurellia  cornucopice. 
POMCERIUM  {Ant.)  a  space  of  ground  both  within  and 

without  the  walls,  which  the  augurs  consecrated  on  the 

first  building  of  any  city.  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  44;  Gell.  1. 13,  c.  l^. 
POMPHOLYGO'DES  (Med.)  from  ^co:<p^Xvl,  a  bubble ;  an 

epithet  for  urine  that  is  frothy,  or  has  bubbles  on  the 

surface. 

PO'MPHOLYX  {Cliem.)  a  small  spark  which,  whilst  brass  is 
trying,  flies  upwards,  and  sticks  to  the  roof  and  walls  of 
the  workshop. 

PO'MPION  {Bot.)  a  pumpkin,  the  Cucurbita  pepo  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

POMUM  (Bot.)  the  Pyrus  mnlus  of  Linnseus.  —  Pomum 
amoris,  the  Solanum  Lycospermum  of  Linnaeus. 

PoMUM,  Pome,  is  also  the  name  of  the  pulpy  pericarp  with- 
out valves,  containing  a  capsule.  It  includes  all  the  moist 
fruits  which  have  the  seeds  lodged  in  a  core,  as  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Quince,  &'c. 

POMUM  ADvV'MI  (Anat.)  i.e.  Adam's  Apple;  the  name 
of  a  protuberance  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  so  called 
from  a  whimsical  supposition,  that  a  part  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  which  he  ate  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  thus  occa- 
sioned the  protuberance. 

PONiE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria,  Or- 
der 3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  five-parted. 

— Cor.  petals  io\ir,  lanceolate. — St  am.  Jilaments  eight; 

anthers  ovate.  —  Pist.  germ  long;  styles  three  ;  stigmas 

acute. — Per.  capstde  three-celled  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Poncea  guianensis,  a  tree 

of  Guiana. 

POND-WEED  (Bot.)  the  Potamogeton  of  Linnaeus. 

PO'NDERA  (Ant.)  Weights,  or  whatever  was  made  use  of 
as  a  measure  of  weight.  As  the  Jews  had  no  coined  money 
of  a  determinate  weight,  they  weighed  all  the  gold  and 
silver  which  they  used  in  trade ;  so  that  the  shekel,  the 
half  shekel,  and  the  talent,  are  not  only  denominations  of 
certain  monies,  but  also  of  certain  weights.  The  following 
tables,  from  Arbuthnot  and  others,  exhibit  a  general  view 
of  ancient  weights. 


Shekel 


60 


3000 


Maneh  

Talent 


50 


I.  Jewish  Weights 
Reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


lb.   j  oz- 

dwts.  1  grs. 

0 

0 

9 

2f 

2 
113 

3 
10 

6 
1 

lOf 
lOf 

2.  The  most  Ancient  Grecian  Weights 
Reduced  to  Troy  Weight. 


100 

6000 

60 

lb. 

OS. 

dwts. 

grs. 

0 

0 

6 

Qi  1 

1 

1 

0 

4.  *  ■» 

65 

0 

12 

R  4  3 

PONDERA. 


3.  Less  Ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  Weights 
Reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


lb. 

o:. 

dwts. 

grs. 

Lentes 

0 

0 

0 

0   8  5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3-3T- 

12 



3 

0 

0 

0 

9^ 

24. 

6 

2 

Scriptulum 

0 

0 

0 

72 

18 

6 

3 

Drachma 

0 

0 

2 

6^ 

96 

21 

8 

4 

1^ 

0 

0 

3 

Of 

144. 

36 

12 

6 

2 

l\ 

Sicilicus  , 

0 

0 

4 

13f 

192 

48 

16 

8 

2| 

2 

Duella  . 

0 

0 

6 

If 

576 

144 

48 

24 

8 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

18 

5f 

6912 

1728 

576 

288 

96 

72 

48 

36 

12 

0 

10 

18 

13f 

The  Grecians  divided  their  Obolus  into  Chalet  and  Lepta  ;  some,  as  Diodorus  and  Suidas,  divided  the  Oholus  into  six  Chalci, 
and  every  Chalcus  into  seven  Lcpla  ;  others  divided  the  Obolus  into  eight  Chalci,  and  every  Chalcus  into  eight  Lepta  or 
Minuta. 

The  Roman  Ounce  is  the  Englisli  Avoirdupois  Ounce,  which  they  divided  into  seven  Denarii,  ar>  well  as  eight  Drachms ;  and 
since  they  reckoned  their  Denarius  equal  to  the  Attic  Drachm,  this  will  make  the  Attic  weights  one-eighth  heavier  than 
the  correspondent  Roman  Weights. 


4.  The  Ancient  Arabian  Weights 
Reduced  to  Troy  Weight. 


OS. 

dwts. 

grs. 

Kestuf  . 

0 

0 

0 

IH 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3V^ 

4 

2 

Danich 

0 

0 

0 

6^ 

6 

3 

U 

0 

0 

0 

9-2^ 

12 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

18yV 

36 

18 

9 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 

41-f 

20f 

lOt 

6f 

3i 

Denarius  . 

0 

0 

2 

141^ 

144 

72 

36 

24 

12 

4 

34 

Sextarium 

0 

0 

9 

2t 

288 

144 

-  72 

48 

24 

8 

■  7 

2 

0 

0 

18 

5+ 

3456 

1728 

864 

576 

288 

96 

84 

24 

12 

0 

10 

18 

13f 

4608 

2304 

1  1152 

768 

384 

128 

112 

32 

16 

U 

Alacatica  Manes. 

1 

2 

11 

lOf 
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PO'NDERABLE  bodies  (Chem.)  bodies,  the  weight  of  which 
may  be  ascertained,    [vide  Chemistry'] 

PO'NDEROUS  (Astrol.)  an  epithet  for  planets  which  move 
slowly  like  a  man  bearing  a  burden, 

PO'NDUS  (Laiv)  poundage,  a  duty  which,  with  that  of  ton- 
nage, was  anciently  paid  to  the  king,  according  to  the 
weight  and  measure  of  merchants'  goods. — Pondus  Regis, 
the  standard  weight  appointed  by  our  ancient  kings, 

PO'NE  (Law)  a  writ  whereby  a  cause  is  removed  from  a 
country  or  inferior  court  into  the  Common  Pleas.  F.  N.  B. 
4.  69  ;"2  Inst.  339. — Pone  per  vadium,  a  writ  to  the  sheriff 
to  take  surety  of  one  for  his  appearance  at  the  day 
assigned. 

PONE'NDIS  in  Assisis  (Latv)  a  writ  founded  upon  the 
statutes,  which  show  what  persons  sheriffs  ought  to  impan- 
nel  upon  assizes,  and  what  not.  Reg.  Orig.  175  ;  F.  N.  B. 
165. 

PONE'NDUM  in  Ballium  (Lnto)  a  writ  commanding  a  pri- 
soner to  be  bailed  in  bailable  cases.  Siat.  Westm.  J  3 
Ed.\,  St.  1,  c.  38;  Reg.  Orig.  133. — Ponendum  Sigillum 
ad  Exceptionem,  a  writ  requiring  justices  to  set  their  seal 
to  exceptions  brought  by  defendants. 

PO'NGO  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  ape,  very  similar  to  the  Orang- 
outang. 

PO'NIARD  {Mil.)  a  little  dagger  with  a  very  sharp  edge. 

PO'NNA  {Bot.)  the  Calophijllum  of  Linnaeus. 

PO'NNAM  {But.)  a  name  for  the  Semia. — Ponnam  ipou  ma- 

ravera,    the  Epidendrum. — Ponnam  tongera,  the  Cassia 

sophira. 

PONS-CE'REBRI  {Anat.)  an  assemblage  of  small  fibres 
proceeding  from  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  brain. — Pons 
varioli,  a  process  in  the  brain,  thus  called  because  Variolus 
was  the  first  who  observed  it. 

PO'NTES  {Ant.)  narrow  planks  or  boards  over  which  the 
centuries  passed  into  the  ovilia  or  septa,  when  called  upon 
to  give  their  vote.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  1,  ep.  14?;  Manut.  de 
Leo.  c.  9. 

PO'NTIFEX  {Rom.)  a  priest  among  the  Romans,  who  not 
only  directed  all  matters  relating  to  religion,  but  presided 
at  the  games,  and  drew  up  the  public  annals,  &c.  The  Pon- 
tifices  were  erected  by  Numa  into  a  college,  consisting  of 
fifteen  persons,  who  were  mostly  of  the  first  families  in 
Rome.  The  first  eight  of  these  were  called  Pontijices  ma- 
jores,  the  seven  others  Poniijices  minores,  the  chief  of  all 
was  called  Pontijex  maximus,  which  post  was  filled  by  the 
emperors  themselves  during  the  imperial  government. 
Authors  differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  pontijex ; 
some  derive  it  from  pons,  a  bridge,  awdi  facere,  to  make,  be- 
cause the  pontifices  built  and  repaired  the  Sulpitian  Bridge ; 
others  derive  it  from  ^05se,  to  be  able,  and  J'a cere,  to  do, 
which  sometimes  signifies  to  sacrifice;  but  the  former  deri- 
vation of  the  two  is  the  most  probable.  Cic.  Agrar.  2,  c.  7 ; 
de  Arusp.  Resp.  c.  10,  &c.;  Dionys.  1.  2;  Liv.  1.  10,  c.  6  ; 
Plut.  in  Num.;  Anrel.  Victor.  c.6i;  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  2; 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.  &c. 

PONT-yOLA'NT  {Mil.)  a  Flying  Bridge,  a  kind  of  bridge 
used  in  sieges  for  surprizing  a  post  or  outwork  that  has  but 
narrow  moats.  It  is  composed  of  two  small  bridges  laid 
one  above  the  other,  and  so  contrived  that  with  the  help  of 
cords  and  pullies,  the  upper  one  may  be  pushed  forward 
till  it  reaches  the  destined  point. 

PO'NTAGE  (Lfltu)  a  contribution  for  the  repairing  or  re- 
building of  bridges. 

PONTALE'RSCHI  {Bot.)  the  Lamonia  of  Linnsus. 

PONTEDE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hcxan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  common,  oblong. — Cok. 
one-petalied,  two-parted.— Stam.  filaments  six.— Pist. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  simple ;  stigma  thickish.— Per.  cap- 
sule fleshy ;  seeds  roundish. 

VOL.  II. 


Species.    The  species  are  aquatic  herbaceous  perennials 
with  fibrous  roots,  mostly  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
PO'NTIBUS  reparandis  {Law)  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff 

requiring  him  to  charge  one  or  more  to  repair  a  bridge  to 

whom  it  belong.    Reg.  Orig.  153. 
PONTIFICA'LIA  {Ecc.)  pontifical  robes,  wherein  a  bishop 

performs  divine  service;  whence  the  prelate,  who  is  thus 

invested,  is  said  to  be  in  Pontificalilms. 
PONTI'FICATE  {Ecc.)  the  popedom  or  dominion  of  the 

pope  of  Rome. 

PO'NTLEVIS  {Man.)  a  disorderly  action  of  a  horse,  who 
disobeys  the  rider,  and  rears  up  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
coming  over. 

PO'iNTON  {Mil.)  or  Pontoon,  a  sort  of  boat  or  lighter  to 

make  a  bridge  with. 
PONTO'NS  {Mil.)  or  Pontoon-Bridge,  a  bridge  made  of 

pontoons. 

PONTOO'N  {Mar.)  a  large  lov/  flat  vessel,  nearly  resem- 
bling a  barge,  and  furnished  with  cranes,  capstans,  tackle, 
<S:c.  for  careening  ships. 

POOD  {Com.)  a  Russian  weight,  equal  to  36  lb.  avoirdupois 
weight. 

POO'LER  {Mech.)  an  instrument  with  which  tanners  stir  up 

the  owfer  of  bark  and  water  in  the  pits. 
POO'LEVIS  {Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses. 
POOP  {Mar.)  the  stern  or  uppermost  part  of  a  ship's  hull. 
TO  Poop  {Mar.)  to  run  the  head,  bow-sprit,  and  jib-boom  of 

one  vessel  into  the  stern  or  poop  of  another. 
POO'PING  {Mar.)  or  a  Pooping  Sea,  the  breaking  of  the 

sea  over  the  taftrail  on  the  poop. 
POOR  {Ich.)  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  cod  tribe,  the  Gadus 

minutus  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  a  prey  to  the  larger  fish  of 

its  own  tribe. 

PO'P.'E  {Ant.)  certain  officers  of  inferior  rank,  who  assisted 
the  priests  at  sacrifices  among  the  Romans.    They  were 
naked  when  on  duty  down  to  the  navel,  which  was  girded 
with  a  linen  apron. 
Propsrt.  1.  4,  eleg.  3,  v.  61. 

Ilia  dies  hornis  ccrdem  denunilat  agnis 
Succinctique  calent  ad  nova  lucra  poptz. 

Their  office  was  to  slay  the  victim  after  it  was  knocked 
down.    Sueton.  Calig.  c.  38. 

POPE  {Ecc.)  or  papa,  from  the  Greek  xd^TTra,  a  name  an- 
ciently given  to  all  bishops  ;  but,  by  order  of  Gregory  VII. 
it  became  the  peculiar  title  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

POPE'S  Croxvn  {Her.)  vide  Triple  Croim. 

PO'PENGAY  {Orn.)  or  Popinjay,  another  name  for  the 
Parrot. 

PO'PLAR  {Bot^  a  well  known  tree,  the  common  species  of 
which,  the  White  Poplar,  Populus  alba,  of  Linnaeus,  is  of 
quick  growth,  bears  cropping,  but  is  unfixvourable  to  pas- 
turage. The  wood  is  soft,  white,  and  stringy,  and  makes 
good  wainscotting,  being  little  subject  to  swell  or  shrink. 

PO'PLES  {Anat.)  the  ham,  or  the  jointing  where  the  thigh 
is  joined  to  the  leg  bone. 

POPLI'TEAL  Artery  {Anat.)  from  poples,  the  ham,  the 
continuation  of  the  crural  artery  through  the  hollow  of  the 
ham. 

POPLI'TEUS  {Anat.)  a  small  triangular  muscle  lying  across 
the  back. 

PO'PPETS  {Mar.)  the  name  of  perpendicular  pieces  of 
timber  which  are  fixed  on  the  fore  and  aftmost  parts  of  the 
bulgeways,  to  support  the  ship  when  launching. 

POTPY  {Bot.)  a  well  known  plant,  the  Papaver  of  Lin- 
naeus, remarkable  for  its  soporiferous  quality. 

PO'PPYA  {Bot.)  the  Momordica  trifolia  of  Linnseus. 

POPULA'GO  {Bot.)  the  Caltha  palustris  of  Linneeus. 

PO'PULAR  Action  {Law)  vide  Action. 

POPULA'RES  {Ant.)  a  party  among  the  Romans  who 
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courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  were  opposed  to  the 

Optimates,  or  the  high  party. 
POPULA'RIA  (Ant.)  the  places  at  the  theatre  where  the 

populace  sat  to  witness  the  spectacles.    SiieL  in  Claud. 

c.  25  ;  Tertull.  de  Speclac.  c.  3. 
PO'PULUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 

Order  7  Odandria. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  ament  oblong. — Cor.  pelah  none; 
?iectari/  one-leaved.  —  Stam.  in  the  males;  fdameiits 
eight,  extremely  short;  rtw/Aers  four-cornered. — Pist.  in 
the  female;  germ  ovate-acuminate;  stijle  scarcely  visi- 
ble ;  stigma  four-cleft. — Per.  capside  ovate,  two-celled, 
two-valved ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species,    The  species  are  trees,  as  the  —  Poptdus  alba, 
White  Poplar. — Popiilus  trenmla,  the  Aspe,  or  Trembling 
.  Poplar-Tree. — Popidiis  vigra,  Black  Poplar. — Popidus 
ddaiata,  Lombardy  or  Po  Poplar  Tree.  —  Popidus  bal- 
samifera,  seu  Tacaniahaca,  Common  Tacamahaca  Poplar 
Tree. — Popidus  monilijera,  Canadian  Poplar  Tree,  &c. 
PoPULus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cocoloba  nvijera  of  Linnaeus. 
PORA'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ;  leajlcts 
lanceolate.  —  CoR.  one-petalled. — Stam.  Jilamenis  five, 
capillary;  anthers  incumbent. — Pist.  germ  superior; 
sti/le  semibifid;  stigmas  capitate. — Per.  two-valved. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Parana  volnbilis. 

POliAQUEI'BA  (Bot.)  the  Barreria  guianensis  of  L'muxus. 

PO'RCA  {ArchccoJ.)  a  ridge  of  land  lying  between  two  furrows. 

PO'RCELAIN  {Min.)  a  sort  of  earth  or  clay,  the  Argilla 
porcelnna  of  Linnaeus,  the  finest  kind  of  which  is  found  in 
China,  where  it  is  called  Kaulin  or  Petunse,  according  to 
the  species  ;  the  former  being  of  a  glittering  colour,  the 
•latter  a  plain  white,  but  exceedingly  soft  to  the  touch.  It 
is  found  in  quarries,  out  of  which  it  is  taken  in  the  form  of 
bricks.  These  bricks  are  reduced  to  powder,  from  which 
is  made  the  ware  now  known  by  the  name  of  Porcellain. 

Porcelain  (Mech.)  a  ware  made  of  porcelain,  or  any  very 
fine  earth.  That  which  comes  from  China,  which  is  the 
best  of  its  kind,  is  by  distinction  called  China. 

PO'RCUPINE  (Zool.)  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit, 
the  Hi/sirix  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  furnished  with  a  bristly 
hide  that  is  full  of  spines.  It  inhabits  most  parts  of  the 
world,  divides  its  burrows  into  many  apartments,  with  a 
single  entrance,  seeks  by  night  its  food,  which  consists  of 
roots  and  herbs,  rolls  itself  up  when  frightened,  and  makes 
a  grunting  noise.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  the  female  brings 
forth  from  two  to  four  young. 

PORE'LLA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2i  Cri/ptogamia, 
Order  1  Filices. 

PORES  (Anat.)  pori,  cavities  in  the  skin,  so  small  that  they 
cannot  be  perceived.  They  serve  as  passages  for  the  hu- 
mours which  pass  oft"  insensibly  from  the  body. 

PORI  biliarii  (Anat)  the  biliary  pores  or  ducts  that  receive 
the  bile  from  the  penicelli  of  the  liver. 

PO'RIME  (Geom.)  a  theorem  or  proposition  so  easy  to  be 
demonstrated  that  it  is  almost  self-evident. 

PORI'SMA  (Geom.)  ^rop/o-^^s!,  from  ^of/^^,  to  establish;  a 
general  theorem  of  the  mathematics  drawn  from  another 
theorem  already  demonstrated. 

PORI'STIC  Method  (Math.)  a  method  whereby  it  is  deter- 
mined when,  what  way,  and  how  many  dift"erent  ways  a 
problem  may  be  solved.    Papp.  Introd.  Math.  Coll. 
PO'ROCELE'  (Med.)  from  a  callus,  and  x£A>j,  a  rup- 

ture ;  a  rupture  proceeding  from  hard  matter. 
PORO'MPHALON  (Med.)  from  sr^^pW,  a  callus,  and  i/j^tpcc^.^, 
the  navel ;  a  hard  piece  of  flesh  or  stone  growing  out  from 
the  navel. 

POROPHY'LLUM  [Bat.)  the  Cacalia  porophijllum  of  Lin- 
neeus. 


POROPCE'IA  {Med.)  !raf8!7o»;iit,  from  r^poj,  a  pore  or  passage, 
and  JTnifw,  to  make  ;  an  opening  of  the  pores  or  passages 

PORO'SIS  (Med.)  Tt&i^utr'.Cj  the  breeding  of  callous  or  hard 
matter. 

PORO'STOMA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  18  PoIi/a- 
delphia,  Order  4  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.none; 
nectary  of  nine  scales;  glands  six — St  am. filaments  thirty- 
six  fastened  to  the  scales;  anther  compressed  peltate. — 
— FiHT.  germ  ovate  angular  ;  style  short ;  stigma  bifid.— 
Per.  drupe  turbinate ;  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Porostema  guianensis. 

POilO'TICS  (Med.)  medicines  which  convert  part  of  the 
aliments  into  callous  or  hard  matter. 

PO'RPHYRA  (Min.)  Porphyry,  a  kind  of  fine  reddish 
marble  spotted  with  white. 

PO'RPOISE  (Zool.)  an  animal  so  called,  probably  from  the 
tv/o  Latin  words  Porcus  Piscis,  or  sea-hog ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
dolphin,  the  Delphiiius  phoccvna  of  Linna?us,  having  a 
broad  back  and  a  bluntish  snout.  It  tumbles  over  and 
darts  in  the  water. 

PORRI'GO  (Med.)  from  porrigo,  to  spread  out;  a  disease 
incident  to  the  heads  of  children,  when  the  skin  of  the 
hair  part  comes  off"  like  bran  on  combing  the  head. 

PO'RRUM  (Bot.)  the  Common  Leek,  or  Allium. 

PO'RRUS  (Med.)  a  species  of  rough  wart,  which  resembles 
a  leek  in  appearance. 

PORT  (Com.)  a  harbour  or  haven  on  the  sea  coast,  where 
ships  arrive  with  their  freight,  and  customs  from  goods  are 
taken. —  Close  Port  is  one  within  the  body  of  a  city ;  as  the 
ports  of  Rhodes,  Venice,  &c. — Free  Port,  one  open  and 
free  for  merchants  of  any  nation  to  load  and  unload  their 
vessels  in,  without  paying  any  duty  or  customs ;  as  the 
ports  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  This  term  is  also  used  for 
a  total  exemption  and  franchise,  which  any  set  of  mer- 
chants enjoy  for  goods  imported  into  a  state,  or  for  those 
of  the  growth  of  the  country  exported. — Bar  of  a  Port,  a 
rock  or  sand  bank  lying  before  the  mouth  of  a  port  or 
harbour,  which  prevents  ships  from  entering  therein,  ex- 
cept with  the  tide. 

Port  is  also  the  name  of  the  wine  which  comes  from  Oporto 
in  Portugal. 

Port  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  the  larboard  on  some  occa- 
sions ;  as  "  The  ship-heels  to  Port"  i.  e.  stoops  or  inclines 
to  the  larboard  side.  "Port  the  helm!"  the  order  to 
put  the  helm  over  to  the  larboard-side  of  the  vessel. 
"  Hard  a  Port .'"  the  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the 
larboard  side  of  the  ship. — Port,  or  Port-holes,  vide  Ports. 

Port  (Man.)  a  piece  of  iron  which  belong  to  the  bit  of  a 
bridle,  and  acts  upon  the  inside  of  the  mouth. 

Porto/  the  voice  (Mus.)  in  the  Italian  portamento  di  voce  ; 
the  faculty  and  habitude  of  making  the  shakes,  passages, 
and  diminutions  which  constitute  the  beauty  of  the 
piece. 

PO'RT-FIRE  (Gunn.)  a  paper  tube  about  sixteen  inches 
long  filled  with  a  composition  of  combustibles,  which  is 
used  as  a  match  for  firing  guns. 

PORT-MEN  (Law)  a  name  given  to  the  burgesses  of  Ips- 
wich, and  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

PO'RTA  (Anat.)  vide  Vena  Porta. 

PO'RTABLE  (Mech.)  a  name  for  any  machine  or  instrument 
which  is  made  of  a  convenient  size  for  carrying  about ;  as 
a  portable  barometer,  &c. 

PO'RTAGE  (Com.)  vide  Porterage. 

PO'RTAIL  {Archit.)  the  face  or  frontispiece  of  a  church 
viewed  on  the  side  on  which  the  great  door  is  placed. 

PO'RTAL  (Archit.)  1.  A  little  square  corner  of  a  room  cut 
off"  from  the  rest  by  the  wainscot.  2.  A  little  gate  where 
there  are  two  gates,  a  large  and  a  small  one.  3,  A  kind 
of  arch  of  joiner's  work. 
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PO'RTATE  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross  that 
is  not  erect,  biit  placed  athwart  the  escut- 
cheon in  a  bend,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  as 
if  it  were  borne  upon  a  man's  shoulder. 

PORT-CRA'YON  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  in- 
closing a  pencil  or  crayon,  which  serves  both 
to  hold  it,  and  a  cover  to  make  it  portable. 

PORT-CU'LLIS  (Fort.)  from  the  Latin  porta  clausa  ;  a  falling 
gate  or  door,  like  a  harrow  hung  over  the  gates  of  fortified 
places,  and  let  down  to  keep  an  enemy  out  of  the  city. 

Portcullis  (Her.)  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  the  royal 
house  of  Tudor ;  also  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  poursui- 
vants  at  arms,    [vide  Poursuivnnt^ 

PO'RTER  of  the  Door  of  the  Parliament  (Laio)  an  officer  be- 
longing to  the  Parliament  House  who  has  high  privileges. 
- — Porter  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  an  officer  who  carries  a 
white  wand  before  the  justices  in  Eyre. 

PoRTEK  (Mar.)  an  iron  bar  confined  to  the  end  of  an 
anchor-shank,  which  admits  of  cross  bars  at  one  end,  that 
act  as  levers  in  turning  the  shank. 

Porter  (Com.)  one  who  carries  goods,  either  on  his  back 
or  in  a  truck,  &c. 

PO'RTERAGE  (Lqtv)  a  duty  paid  at  the  custom-house  to 
those  who  attend  the  water  side,  and  belong  to  the  pack- 
age office. 

Porterage  (Com.)  whatever  is  paid  for  the  carriage  of 

goods  by  a  porter. 
PORTE'SIA  (Bot.)  the  Trichillia  pallida  of  Linnseus. 
PO'RTFIRE  [Gunn.)  vide  Port. 

PORT-FO'LIO  (Mech.)  a  leathern  case  for  holding  papers 

of  a  considerable  size. 
PO'RTGLAIVE  (Laiu)  from  the  Vrench  porter,  to  bear,  and 

glaive,  a  sword ;  one  who  carries  the  sword  before  a  prince 

or  magistrate. 

PO'RTGREVE  (LatK)  from  the  Saxon  pope,  a  port,  and 
jejiejra,  a  count  or  governor  ;  the  title  of  the  governor  of 
some  sea-port  towns,  and  anciently  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city  of  London. 

PO'RT-HOLES  (Mar:)  vide  Ports. 

PO'RT-HOOKS  (Mar.)  ViAe  Ports. 

PO'RTICO  (Archit.)  a  long  passage  covered  over  with  a 
vaulted  or  plain  roof,  and  supported  with  pillars. 

PORTIFO'RUM  (Archfeol.)  the  banner  in  cathedrals,  an- 
ciently carried  in  the  front  of  a  procession. 

PO'RTIONERS  (Law)  the  several  ministers  who  serve  a 
parsonage  alternately,  or  by  turns. 

PORTI'SCULUS  (Ant.)  an  officer  among  the  Romans,  who 
had  charge  of  the  rowers  in  a  galley.  Plant.  Asin.  act.  3, 
seen.  1,  V.  15 ;  Enn.  Annal.  8  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signijl 

PORTITO'RES  (Ant)  those  who  collected  the  tax  called 
the  Portorium.  Plant.  Men.  act.  1,  seen.  2,  v.  6  ;  Cic.  ad 
Attic.  1.  10,  ep.  10 ;  Donat.  in  Plant.  Non.  1.  1,  c.  65. 

PORTLA'NDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ;  leaflets 
oblong. — Cor.  one-petalled ;  tube  long;  border  shorter 
than  the  tube.  —  Sr am.  Jilaments  five,  awl-shaped; 
anthers  linear,  erect. — Pist.  germ,  five-cornered ;  style 
simple;  stigma  oblong.  —  Per.  capsule  obovate  two- 
valved. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Portlandia  tetran- 
dra,  grandifora,  &c. 
PO'RTLAST  (Mar.)  or  Portoise,  another  word  for  the 

Guvwale. 
PO'RTLIDS  (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 

PORTMA'NNIMOTE  (ArchcEol.)  the  portmote  court  held 

in  any  city  or  town. 
PORTMA'NTLE  (Mech.)  or  portmanteau,  from  the  French 

porter,  to  carry,  and  manlean,  a  cloak;  a  cloak-bag  to 

carry  the  necessary  clothing  on  a  journey. 


PO'RT-MEN  (Latv)  vide  Port. 

PO'RTMOTE  (Laiv)  a  court  kept  in  sea-port  towns. 

PO'RT-NAILS  (Mar.)  nails  which  are  used  in  fastening 

the  hinges  to  the  ports. 
PO'RTOISE  (Mar.)  the  same  as  Portlast. 
PORTO'RIUM   (Ant.)   a  tax  or  toll  which  was  paid  on 

carrying  any  exportable  goods  to  a  haven.    Cic.  ad  Attic. 

1.  2.  ep.  16;  Liv.  1.  40,  c.  51. 
PO'RT-ROPES  (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 

PORTS  (Mar.)  or  Port-Holes,  the  embrasures  or  openings 
in  the  side  of  a  ship  of  war,  wherein  the  artillery  is  ranged 
in  battery  upon  the  deck  above  and  below. — Port-Hooks, 
hooks  driven  through  the  side  of  the  ship  and  clinched  for 
the  purpose  of  hooking  the  hinges  that  are  fastened  to  the 
port-lids. — Port-Lids,  a  sort  of  hanging  doors  that  shut  in 
the  ports  at  sea. — Port-Ropes,  or  Pendants,  ropes  spliced 
into  the  rings  on  the  outside  of  the  port-lids. —  Port-Sashes, 
glass  frames  that  are  put  into  the  cabin-ports  and  other 
rooms  at  sea  to  give  light  to  the  apartments.  —  Port- 
Sbackles,  iron  ring  bolts  driven  through  the  lower  deck- 
port-lids. — Port-2'achles,  those  which  serve  to  haul  up  the 
Port-lids. — Half-Ports,  a  kind  of  shutters  with  circular 
holes  in  their  centre  large  enough  to  go  over  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns.  This  word  ports  is  used  in  several 
phrases,  as  "  Hook  on  the  ports,  fore  and  aft  !'*  the  order 
to  the  carpenter's  crew  to  hook  on  the  port-lids,  fore  and 
aft  the  ship,  on  the  appearance  of  a  squall.  "  Lower  the 
Ports,  fore  and  aft!"  the  order  to  let  them  down  so  that 
they  may  be  hooked  on.  "  Slope  the  Ports  I"  the  order 
to  raise  or  lower  the  port-lids.  "  Square  the  Ports!"  the 
order  to  make  them  square  with  each  other  when  they  are 
hauled  up. 

PO'RT-SALE  (Com.)  a  sale  of  fish  on  the  return  into  a 
haven ;  an  outcry,  or  public  sale  of  any  commodity, 

PO'RT-SA'SHES  (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 

PORT-SHA'CKLES  (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 

PORT-TA'CKLES  (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 

PO'RTUGAL,  Croxxin  of  (Her.)  the  crown  of 
Portugal  is  a  ducal  coronet,  heightened  up 
with  eight  arched  diadems,  that  support  a 
mound  ensigned  with  a  plain  cross,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

FO'RTULA  (Bot. )  the  Pcplis pnrtula  of  Linnaeus. 

PORTULA'CA  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  plant,  vv'hich,  according 
to  Pliny,  answers  to  the  Andrachne  of  the  (Jreeks.  Plin. 
i.  13,  c.  22. 

PoRTULACA,   in  the  Linnean  system,   a  genus  of  plants. 

Class  11  Dodecandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  bifid. — Cor.  petals  five, 
flat,  erect. —  Stam.  Jilaments  many  ;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  simple  ;  stigmas  five,  oblong. 
►—Per.  capside  covered,  ovate  ;  recepticle  free. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as — Portulaca  oleracea, 
Garden-Purslane. — Portulaca  pilosa,  seu  AuacampseroSy 
Hairy-Purslane.  —  Portulaca  triangularis,  Chamcecistus, 
seu  Helianthemum,  Triangular-racemed-Purslane. — Por- 
tulaca decumbens,  seu  Orygia,   Prostrate  Purslane.  — 

Portulaca  patens,   seu  Talinum,  Panicled  Purslane  

Portulaca  anacampseros,  Round-leaved  Purslane. 
Portulaca  is  also  the  name  of  the  Alriple.v portnlacoides 

of  Linnaeus. 

PORTULACA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pe/z- 
tandria.  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved ;  leaflets 
roundish,  ovate.  —  Con.  petals  five,  obovate. — Stam. 
Jilaments  five,  awl-shaped  ;  antJiers  erect. — Pist.  germ 
three-cornered,  superior;  style  none;  stigmas  three. — 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Pcrtulacaria  afra,  Clay- 
ionia,  Crassula,  seu  Anacampseros. 
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PORTULACA'STRUM  {Bot.)  the  Trianthema  monogijnia 

of  Linnaeus. 
VO'JlljS  hilinrius  (Anat.)  vide  Pari  hiliarii. 
POSAU'NE  (3Ihs.)  an  instrument  of  music  in  the  Itahan, 

made  use  of  as  a  base  to  a  trumpet. 
PO'SCA  (MecL)  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water. 
POSE'  {Her.)  vide  IStaiant. 

POSI'DliON  {Ant.)  TToa-u'hV^,  an  Athenian  month  called  from 
Posidonia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Neptune,  which  was 
celebrated  in  this  month.  It  consisted  of  thirty  days,  and 
answered  to  part  of  December  and  January. 

PO'SITI  {Aiit.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  their  dead, 
whom  they  laid  out  near  the  door,  with  their  feet  outwards, 
previous  to  their  interment. 

POSl'TION  {Phi/.)  an  afl'ection  of  place  expressing  the 
manner  in  which  a  body  rests  in  it. 

Position  {Arcliit.)  the  situation  of  a  building  with  respect  to 
the  points  of  the  horizon. 

Position  {Mech.)  the  manner  of  disposing  the  feet  in  danc- 
ing in  respect  to  each  other. 

Position  of' the  Sphere  (Astron.)  is  either  right,  oblique,  or 
parallel,  [^vida  Sphere^  —  Circles  of  Position  are  six  great 
circles  passing  through  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  and 
horizon,  and  dividing  the  equator  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

Position  {Arith.)  a  rule  in  which  any  supposition,  or  sup- 
posed number,  is  taken,  at  pleasure,  to  work  the  question 
by.  It  is  either  single  or  double. — Single  Position  is  when, 
by  one  position,  we  have  means  to  discover  the  true  reso- 
lution of  a  question. — Double  Position  is  when  two  posi- 
tions or  suppositions  are  made  to  solve  the  propounded 
question. 

Position  {Log)  the  ground-work  on  which  an  argument  is 

raised  ;  a  thesis,  or  proposition,  to  be  maintained. 
PO'SITIVE  Degree  {Gram.)  the  first  degree  of  any  quality 

expressed  by  any  adjective  ;  this  is  the  word  itself,  from 

which  the  other  two  degrees  are  formed. 
Positive  Qua/diti/   {Algeb.)   the  same  as  an  affirmative 

quantity. 

Positive  Divinitjj  {Theol.)  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
positions  and  tenets  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church. 

Positive  Electricity  {Elect.)  a  term  applied  to  all  bodies 
supposed  to  contain  more  than  their  natural  quantity  of 
electricity. 

POSO'LOGY  {Med.)  that  part  of  the  art  of  medicine  which 
teaches  the  right  administration  of  doses. 

POSOPO'SA  {Bot.)  the  Ccerica  posoposa  of  Linnaeus. 

POSOQUE'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Ignatia  longiflora  of  Linnaeus. 

PO'SSE  (Lf/tu)  a  possibility ;  a  thing  is  said  to  be  in^o^^e 
when  it  may  possibly  be.  —  Posse  Comitatus,  i.  e.  the 
Power  of  the  County ;  the  aid  and  assistance  of  all 
Knights.  Stat.  17  Rich.  2,  c.  8  ;  13  He7i.  c.  7; 
2  Hen.  5,  c.  8  ;  Crompt.  62  ;  Lainb.  313.  318  ;  2  Inst.  193. 

Posse  {Com.)  a  land  measure  of  Switzerland,  twelve  of 
which  are  equal  to  ten  English  acres. 

POSSE'SSION  {Laix)  is  actual  where  a  person  actually 
enters  lands  or  tenements ;  and  possession  in  law,  when  they 
have  descended  to  him,  but  he  has  not  actually  entered 
them.    Bract.  1.  2,  c.  17. 

POSSE'SSIVE  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  what  denotes  posses- 
sion, as  the — Possessive  Case  of  Nouns,  which  answers 
to  the  genitive  of  the  Latin. — Possessive  Pronouns,  pro- 
nouns thus  distinguished  by  their  sense  from  the  relative 
pronouns,  &c. 
POSSESSIVES  {Gram.)  the  possessive  pronouns. 
POSSE'SSORY  {Laiv)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  action,  [vide 
Action'^ 

POSSl'RA  {Bot.)  the  Rittira  simplex  of  Linnaeus. 

POSSIBI'LITAS  {Lav3)  is  taken  for  a  thing  wilfully  done, 
in  distinction  from  impossibilitas,  for  a  thing  done  against 
one's  will.    EL.  Alfred.  8)'c.  apud  Brampton, 


POSSIBI'LITY  (Latu)  an  uncertain  thing  which  may,  or 
may  not,  happen. 

POST  {Mil.)  any  spot  of  ground  that  is  marked  out  to  be 
occupied,  by  soldiers. — Advanced  Post  is  a  spot  of  ground 
before  the  other  posts,  which  is  occupied  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  those  behind. 

Post  {Com.)  a  messenger  that  carries  letters;  also  a  term 
applied  either  to  the  horses  or  men  who  are  hired  to  go  a 
certain  portion  of  a  journey ;  whence  "  To  ride  post"  is 
either  to  go  as  a  letter  carrier,  or  with  post  horses,  &c. 

Post  {Gram.)  a  Latin  preposition,  which  is  used  in  com- 
position for  after,  to  denote  latter  succession  in  the  order 
of  time,  &c. ;  as  post  diem,  post-diluvian,  &c. 

POST-BRACHIA'LIA  {Anat.)  four  small  bones  which  make 
up  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

POST-COxVIMU'NION  {Ecc.)  the  office  said  in  the  Romish 
Church  after  the  Communion. 

to  POST-DA'TE  {Com.)  to  put  a  date  to  a  bill  later  than 
the  time  at  which  it  is  drawn  up ;  so  to  post-date  a  letter, 
to  make  it  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  that  it  w^as  actually 
written. 

POST-DI'EM  {Laiu)  the  return  of  a  writ  after  the  day  as- 
signed, or  the  fee  of  Ad.  for  such  a  deftiult. 

POST-DILU'VIANS  {Ckron.)  the  generations  of  people  that 
succeeded  Noah  after  the  flood. 

POST-DISSEI'SIN  {Laiv)  a  writ  that  lies  for  him  who, 
having  recovered  lands  or  tenements  upon  default  of  red- 
dition,  is  again  disseissed  by  the  former  disseisor. 

PO'STEA  {Law)  the  certificate  of  the  proceedings  on  a  trial 
at  Nisi  Prills. 

POST-E'NTRY  {Com.)  an  additional  entry  made  by  a  mer- 
chant at  the  custom  when  the  first  entry  is  found  to  be 
too  small. 

POSTE'RIOR  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles,  as — 
Posterior  Annularis,  a  muscle  that  draws  the  ring-finger 
inwards.  —  Posterior  Auris,  vide  Retrahentes  Auris.  — 
Posterior  Indicis,  a  muscle  that  extends  the  forefinger 
obliquely. — Posterior  Medii,  a  muscle  that  extends  the 
middle  finger  and  draws  it  outward. 

POSTERIO'RITY  {Law)  a  man  holding  lands  of  two  lords 
is  said  to  hold  of  the  junior,  or  latter  by  posteriority  ;  and, 
of  the  elder,  by  priority.  Staundjl  Prcerog.  10,  2  Inst.  392. 

POST-FI'NE  {Law)  the  duty  belonging  to  the  King  for  a 
fine  formerly  acknowledged. 

PO'STERN  {Fort.)  a  small  door  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  garrison,  through  which  the  troops 
march  in  and  out  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  either  to  re- 
lieve the  works  or  make  sallies. 

PO'STHUMOUS  {Law)  an  epithet  for  a  child  born  after 
the.  death  of  its  father. 

Posthumous  {Lit.)  an  epithet  for  works  pubUshed  after  the 
author's  decease. 

POSTl'LLION  {Com.)  he  who  rides  either  of  the  horses  of 
a  carriage. 

POSTI'QUE  {Archit.)  an  epithet  for  an  ornament  of  sculp- 
ture when  it  is  added  after  the  work  itself  is  done. 

POSTLIMI'NIUM  {Ant.)  a  term  among  the  Romans  de- 
noting the  return  of  any  one  to  his  own  country  after  he  had 
gone  to  sojourn  elsewhere,  or  had  been  banished,  or  been 
taken  by  the  enemy.  Apul.  Met.  Gell.  1.  7,  c.  18  ;  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Justin.  Instit.  1.  1,  c.  12;  Paul. 
Diacon. 

POST-MERI'DIAN  {Astron.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  done 
in  the  afternoon. 

POST  NA'TI  {Law)  an  epithet  for  such  as  were  born  in 
Scotland  after  the  descent  of  the  crown  to  James  I,  con- 
cerning whom  it  was  resolved  that  such  persons  were  aliens 
in  England. 

POST-O'FFICE  {Law)  an  office  where  letters  are  delivered 
to  iand  from  the  post. 
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PO'STOMIS  (Ant.)  a  barnacle,  or  iron  instrument,  to  fix 
on  the  nose  of  a  horse.    Non.  1.  1,  c.  48. 

POSTPOSl'TIO  (Med.)  a  term  applied  to  the  paroxysm  of 
a  fever  that  comes  on  later  than  was  expected,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  anticipation. 

PO'STSCUIPT  [Lit.)  i.  e.  post,  after,  scriptum,  written;  an 
epithet  for  what  is  added  at  the  end  of  a  letter. 

POST-TEKM  {Lavo)  the  return  of  a  writ  after  the  term; 
or  the  fee  of  Is.  8d.  to  the  custos  brevium  for  filing  such  a 
suit  after  term. 

POSTVE'NTIONAL  (JstroL)  an  epithet  for  a  change  of 

the  moon  which  happens  after  some  great  moveable  feast, 

planetary  aspect,  &c. 
PO'STULATES  {Math.)  fundamental  principles  in  any  art 

or  science,  which  being  too  easy  and  self-evident  to  need 

explication,  are  taken  for  granted. 
POSTULA'TIO  actionis  (Ant.)  the  second  proceeding  in  a 

suit  at  law  among  the  Romans,  when  the  plaintiff'  asked 

leave  of  the  praetor  to  sue  the  defendant  in  any  action:  this 

was  followed  by  reum  vadari,  i.  e.  requirivjg  sureties  of  the 

defendant  for  his  appearance. 
POtiTULATION  (Law)  a  demand  made  upon  the  voting  a 

person  to  an  office  or  dignity  of  which  he  is  not  capable  by 

the  ordinary  canon  or  statute  law. 
PO'STURE  {Paint.)  the  situation  of  a  figure  v>'ith  regard  to 

the  eye,  and  of  the  several  principal  members  thereof  in 

regard  to  one  another,  whereby  the  action  of  it  is  expressed. 
P0'8TURE-M ASTER  {Mech.)  one  who  teaches  artificial 

positions  of  the  body. 
POT  {Com.)  a  French  wine  measure  answering  to  the  English 

quart. 

POTAI'L  {Polit.)  the  headman  of  a  village  in  India. 
POTA'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Nicandra  armoria  of  Linnaeus. 
POTAMOGE'TON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Te- 
trandria,  Order  3  Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  four,  roundish, 
obtuse. —  Stam.  filaments  four,  flat;  anthers  twin. — Pist, 
germs  four;  style  none;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none; 
drupes  four ;  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species,  which  are  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  are  as  follow — Potamogeton  natans.  Broad-leaved 
Potamogeton. — Potamogeton  densum,  Fontalis,  seu  Tri- 
lulus.  Close-leaved  Pondweed. — Potamogeton  pusillum, 
Srnall  Pondweed,  &c.  —  Potamogeton  pectinattim,  seu 
Millefolium,  Fennel-leaved  Pondweed.  Dod.  Peinpt. ; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Botan.  ;  Rail  Hist.  ;  Tournef.  Inst.  &c. 
Potamogeton  is  also  the  name  of  the  Najas  marina,  &c.  of 

Linnaeus. 

POTAMOGI'TON  (Bot.)  the  Myriophyllum  spicatum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

POTAMOPI'THYS  (Bot.)  the  Elatine  of  Linna;us. 
POTA'NCE  (Mech.)  the  stud  in  a  pocket  watch  whe  rein  the 

lower  pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  also  one  of  the  crown 

wheels  runs. 

PO'TASH  (Chem.)  so  called  from  the  pots  or  vessels  in  which 
it  was  prepared,  is  a  vegetable  alkali  procured  from  several 
substances,  but  particularly  from  the  ashes  of  wood  plants, 
by  evaporating  their  lixivium.  When  potash  is  calcined  it 
is  termed  pearl-ash.  Potash  is  a  brittle  substance,  of  a 
vvhite  colour,  an  extremely  acrid  taste,  and  of  so  corro- 
sive a  property  that  it  dissolves  soft  animal  substances  as 
soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  It  combines  with 
acids  so  as  to  form  several  salts,  as  the  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
the  Carbonate  of  Potash,  the  Borate  of  Potash,  &c.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1"7085. 

POTA'SSIUM  (Chem.)  a  name  given  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  a 
metallic  substance  discovered  in  1807,  in  his  experiments 
on  potash,  which  he  so  called  because  he  conceived  it  to  be 
the  basis  of  potash. 

POTA'TOE  (Bot.)  a  well-known  garden  vegetable,  the  So- 
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lanum  tuberosum  of  Linnaeus. — Canada  Potatoe,  the  Heli' 
anthus  tuberosus. — Spanish  Potatoe,  the  Convolvulus  ba- 
tatas. 

PO'TENT  (Her.)  or  Potence,  an  epithet  for  a 
cross  that  terminates  like  the  head  of  a  crutch 
that  was  formerly  called  a  potent,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 

POTE'NTIAL  cautery  (Sujg.)  a  caustic  made  of 
limestone,  and  other  ingredients. 

Potential  coldness  (Med.)  the  relative  property 

of  some  bodies,  which,  though-  not  cold  to  the  touch,  are 
so  in  their  effects  and  operation ;  a  property  with  which 
some  drugs  are  supposed  to  be  endued. 
\  Potential  mood  (Gram.)  a  mode  signifying  possibility,  de- 
noted by  may,  can,  &c. 

POTENTI'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Ico- 
sandna.  Order  5  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five,  roundish. —  Stam.  filaments  twenty,  awl- 
shaped  ;  anthers  elongate.  —  Pist.  germs  numerous ; 
styles  iWii'oi'm  ;  stigmas  oh tnse. — Per.  none;  common  re- 
ceptacle of  the  seeds  roundish,  juiceless;  seeds  nume- 
rous. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  mostly  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials, as — Potentilla  frulicosa,  seu  Pentaphylloides. — 
Potentilla  anserina.  Progeria,  seu  Argentina,  Silvery 
Cinquefoil,  Silver  Weed,  or  Wild  Tansey. — Potentilla 
iiipestris,  seu  Pentnphyllum,  Rock  Cinquefoil. — Poten- 
tilla jiitidum,  Heptaphyllum,  seu  Comaroides,  Shining 
Cinquefoil. — Potentilla  reptans,  Pentaphyllum,  seu  Quin- 
quefolium.  Creeping  Cinquefoil,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh. 
Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  Botan. ;  Raii  Hist, ; 
Tournef.  Inst  it.  &c. 

Potentilla  is  also  the  name  of  the  Fragaria  vesca. 

POTE'RIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Chaj-acter.     Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
four-parted,  in  the  female  one-petalled. — Stam.  in  the 
mi\\e  ;  filaments  \e\-y  many  ;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  in  the 
female  ;  ^(?rMZS  two,  ovate-oblong;  styles  two,  capillary; 
stigmas  pencil-form. — Per.  berry  formed  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla ;  seeds  two. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genera  are  mostl)'  perennials,  and 
some  parasitical,  as — Poterium  sanguisorba,  Pimpinella, 
seu  Sanguisorba,  the  Lesser,  or  Upland  Burnett. — Pote- 
rium hybridam,  Sweet  Burnett. 
POTi'Tll  (Ant.)  priests  among  the  Romans  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Hercules  ;  they  were  superior  to  the  Pinarii,  who 
were  also  priests  of  Hercules.    Liv.  1.  1,  c.  7  ;  Aurel.  Vict, 
de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  c.  8. 
PO'TSTONE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  talc. 
PO'TTER  (Mech.)  a  maker  of  earthen  vessels. 
PO'TTERY  (Com.)  the  place  where  earthenware  is  made. 
PO'TTLE   (Com.)   an   English  measure    containing  two 
quarts. 

POUCH  (Zool.)  the  bag  which  hangs  by  the  mouth  of  most 

of  the  monkey  tribe. 
POU'CHES  (Mar.)  small  bulk-heads  or  partitions  in  a  ship's 

hold. 

POU'LDRON  (Her.)  that  part  of  armour  which  covers  the 
shoulder. 

POU'LETS  mignons  (Cook.)  a  dish  of  roasted  chickens  larded 
and  barbed. 

POU'LTERERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  This  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1503.  Their  armo- 
rial ensigns  are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
"  Field  argent  on  a  chevron  between  three 
storks  azure,  as  many  swans  proper  ;  their  sup- 
porters two  pelicans  or,  vulning  themselves, 
gules.  The  crest  on  a  helmet  and  crown  mural,  a  stork  with 
wings  expanded  gules. 
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POU'LTICE  (Med.)  a  medicine  made  of  several  ingredients 
boiled  together  into  a  soft  consistence,  fit  for  applying  to 
swellings,  &c. 

POUNCE  (Mcch.)  a  calcareous  powder  which,  rubbed  on 
paper  or  parchment,  makes  it  bear  ink. 

PouN'CE  (Falcon.)  the  talon  or  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. — 
Stronrr-pouHccd  Eagle,  an  eagle  having  strong  claws. 

POUND  (Com.)  a  weight  containing  12  ounces  troy  weight, 
and  16  ounces  avoirdupois,  &c. — Pound  sterling,  a  money 
valued  in  accounts  at  205. — Pound  note,  a  note  issued  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  &'c.  and  current  for  205. 

Pound  (L«th)  signifies  generally  any  inclosed  place  for  keep- 
ing beasts  in,  but  more  especially  that  in  which  cattle  are 
put  that  are  distrained,  until  they  are  replevied.  A  pound 
in  this  sense  is  common,  which  is  common  to  a  township, 
&c. ;  or  it  is  overt  when  it  is  built  on  the  lord's  waste, 
and  is  overt,  open,  or  common  to  the  lord  and  his  tenants  ; 
and  covirt,  i.  e.  a  close  place,  which  the  owner  of  the 
cattle  impounded  cannot  come  to  without  offence.  Kitch. 
144;  Co.  Lit.  96. — Poundbreach,  a  breaking  of  the  pound 
for  the  recovery  of  cattle  which  are  there  impounded, 
which  is  punishable  with  treble  damages.    Co.  Litt.  261. 

POUNDAGE  (Laiu)  I.  A  duty  of  Is.  anciently  paid  to  the 
king  on  every  20s.  value  of  merchandize  imported  or  ex- 
ported. 2.  The  fee  paid  to  the  keeper  of  a  pound  for  the 
cattle  that  are  impounded.  3.  A  rate  in  the  pound  sterling 
which  is  allowed  for  collecting  money. 

POUNDA'GIUM  (Archa'ol.)  the  liberty  of  pounding. 

POU'NDER  (Gunn.)  a  great  gun,  or  piece,  denominated  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  ball  it  carries,  as  a  6,  12,  or 
24-pounder. 

POUND-NAILS  (Carpcnt.)  nails  square  in  the  shank,  which 

are  used  for  paling. 
POUPA'RTII  ligamentum  (Anat.)  Poupart's  ligament,  or  the 

Fallopian  ligament,  an  inguinal  ligament. 
POU'PETON  (Cook.)  a  dish  made  of  slices  of  bacon  and 

veal  steaks. 

POUR  Jciire  proclamer  (Lntv)  a  writ  commanding  the  IMayor, 
or  Sheriff,  to  proclaim  that  none  cast  filth  into  the  ditches, 
or  other  places  adjoining.  Stat.  Rich.  2,  c.  13  ;  F.  N.  B. 
176. — Pour  seisir  terrcs  le  feme  que  tient  en  doxver,  a  writ 
whereby  the  King  seizeth  upon  land  which  the  wife  of  his 
tenant  deceased  had  for  her  dower.  F.  N.  B.  174.  This 
and  other  writs  of  a  feudal  nature  were  abolished  by  the 
statute  12  Car.  2,  c.  24. 

POURPA'RTY  (Latv)  i.  e.  to  make  pourparty,  or  to  sever 
and  divide  those  lands  of  partners  which,  before  par- 
tition, they  held  jointly,  and  pro  indiviso.  Old.  Nat. 
Brev.  11. 

POUHPRE'STURE  (Laxv)  any  encroachment,  or  taking  to 
oneself  what  one  ought  not ;  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
highway  by  throwing  out  a  window,  pillar,  <S:c.  farther 
than  is  allowed  by  law.  Glanv.  1.  9,  c.  II  ;  Kitch.  10; 
Crompt.  Juris.  152;  Mauiv.  Forest.  Laxus,  c.  10;  1  Inst.  38. 

POU'HSUIVANT  (Laxv)  from  the  French  pursuivre,  to 
pursue,  or  attend  ;  the  King's  messenger,  who  is  in  attend- 
ance to  be  sent  on  any  occasion  or  message. — Poiirsidvants 
at  Arms  are  officers  who  succeed  to  the  heralds,  of  which 
there  are  four;  namely,  Blue-Mantle,  Rouge-Cross,  Rouge- 
Dragon,  and  Portcullis. 

POURVE'YANCE  (Laio)  vide  Purveyance. 

PO'WDER  (Mil.)  is  commonly  called  gunpoxvder. — Potuder- 
Cart,  a  two-wheeled  covered  carriage  constructed  for  the 
conveyance  of  powder. — Poxvder-Horn,  a  horn  flask  in 
which  powder  is  kept  for  priming  guns. —  Potvder-Maga- 
zine,  a  bomb-proof  arched  building  to  hold  the  powder  in 
fortified  places,  &c.  —  Potudcr-Mill,  a  building  in  which 
the  materials  composing  gunpowder  are  prepared  and 
mixed  together. 

PO'WDER-CHESTS  (Mar.)  boards  joined  in  form  of  a 
triangle  filled  with  gunpowder,  pebble-stones,  &c.  and  set  on 


fire  when  a  ship  is  boarded  by  an  enemy.—Pcwder-Room, 
a  room  in  the  hold  where  the  powder  is  stowed 

POWDERING  (Her.)  the  strewing  of  a  field,  crest,  or 
supporters  n-regularly  with  any  small  figures  ;  as  ermine, 
martlets,  fleur-de-lis,  &c. 

POWDERINGS  (Archit.)  devices  used  for  filling  up  any 
void  spaces  in  carved  work. 

PO'WER  (Laiv)  an  authority  which  one  man  gives  to  an- 
other to  act  for  him.— Power  of  Attorney,  an  authority 
given  to  a  third  person  to  act  between  two  or  more  parties, 
as  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  empowered  to  receive 
money  for  another  who  is  absent ;  it  is  otherwise  called  a 
Letter  of  Attorney.— Potue?-  of  the  County,  vide  Possr, 

Power  (Mcch)  signifies  generally  any  force  which,  applied 
to  a  machine,  tends  to  produce  motion ;  but  it  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  six  simple  machines  which  are  so 
called;  namely,  the  Lever,  the  Balance,  the  Screxv,  the 
Wheel  and  Axle,  the  Wedge,  and  the  Pulley. 

Power  of  a  Glass  (Opt.)  a  name  for  the  distance  between 
the  convexity  ;ind  the  solar  focus. 

Power  of  any  Quantity  (Algch.)  the  produce  of  any  quan- 
tity or  number  arising  from  the  multiplication  by  itself 
any  number  of  times  ;  as  a  square,  cube,  biquadrate,  &c. 
— Exponents  of  Poxvers  are  the  indices,  or  figures,  which 
serve  to  denote  the  power  to  which  the  quantity  is  elevated; 
as  a\  fl3,  «4,  &c.;  where  2,  3,  4,  &c.  are  the  exponents 
for  the  square,  cube,  biquadrate,  &c.—Poxvcr  of  an  Hyper- 
bola, the  square  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  conjugate  axis. 
—  Commensurable  in  Poxver  is  said  of  quantities  which, 
though  not  commensurable  themselves,  have  their  squares, 
or  some  other  power  of  them,  commensurable. 

PO'VVERS  (Theol.)  the  sixth  order  of  the  hierarchy. 

PO'VVTER  \Orn.)  a  sort  of  pigeon  so  called  from  its  habit 
of  swelling  up  its  neck  when  it  is  displeased. 

PO'YNDING  (Law)  the  Scotch  word  for  Pounding. 

PO'YNINGS  (Laxv)  an  act  of  Parliament  made  under 
Henry  VII,  whereby  the  Laws  of  England  became  in  force 
in  Ireland ;  It  was  so  called  from  Sir  Edward  Poyning, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

PRA'CTICE  (Com.)  the  actual  exercise  of  any  profession 
either  in  medicine  or  law. 

Practice  (Arith.)  a  method  for  the  more  easy  and  speedy 
resolving  questions  in  the  rule  of  three. 

Practice  (Laxv)  is  taken,  in  a  bad  sense,  for  any  fraudulent 
proceeding;  as  what  is  done  clandestinely  is  said  to  be 
done  '  by  Practice.' — Practice  of  the  Courts,  the  form  and 
manner  of  conducting  and  carrying  suits  at  Law  or  in 
Equity. 

PRACTI'TIONER  (Com.)  one  that  practises  law,  physic, 
surgery,  &c. 

PRA'CTORES  (Ant.)  frf«xTop£;,  those  that  received  the 
money  due  to  the  city  from  fines  laid  upon  criminals. 
Poll.  Onom.  1.  8,  segm.  114. 

PRiECE'PTORIES  (Ecc.)  a  kind  of  benefices  having  their 
name  from  being  possessed  by  the  more  eminent  templers, 
whom  the  Chief  Master,  by  his  authority,  created  and 
called  Prceceptores  Templi. 

PR^'CIPE  in  Capite  (Laxv)  a  writ  issuing  out  of  the  court 
of  Chancery  for  a  tenant  who  held  of  the  King  in  chief, 
as  of  his  crown,  and  not  as  of  any  honour,  castle,  or 
manor. — Praecipe  quod  reddat,  a  writ  of  great  diversity, 
both  in  Its  form  and  use,  extending  as  well  to  a  writ  of 
right  as  to  others  of  possession. 

PRiECIPITA'TIO  de  Robore  (Ant.)  a  capital  punishment 
among  the  Romans,  which  consisted  In  throwing  the  cri- 
minal headlong  from  that  part  of  the  prison  which  was 
called  Robur.  Liv.  1.  38,  c.  59 ;  Val.  Max.  I.  6,  c.  3  ; 
Gell.  1.  10,  c.  18  ;  Sigon.  de  Jud.  1.  3,  c.  16. 

PR/ECIPI'TIUM  (Archceol.)  a  punishment  formerly  inflicted 
on  criminals  by  casting  them  from  some  high  place. 
Malmsb.  1.  5,  p.  155. 
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PRiECLAMITO'RES  (Ant.)  certain  officers  or  criers  who 
went  along  the  streets  of  Rome  before  the  Flnmen  Dialis 
to  cause  all  people  to  give  over  their  work  on  holy  days,  for 
the  worship  of  the  Gods  could  not  proceed  while  work  was 
going  forward.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Georg.  1,  V.  268. 

PRiECO'CIA  (Bot.)  the  Prunus  armen'iaca  of  Linnaeus. 

PR^CO'RDIA  (Anat.)  the  parts  adjoining  to  the  heart. 

PR^'DIAL  Tithes  (Latv)  such  as  arise  merely  and  imme- 
diately from  the  ground ;  as  grain  of  all  sorts,  hay, 
wood,  &c. 

PRiEFE'CTUS  (Ant.)  a  Roman  officer,  who  acted  either  as 
the  governor  of  a  province,  or  the  mayor  of  a  town.  There 
are  also  prafecti  cerarii,  annonce,  castrorum,  classis,  frn- 
menii,  c'^c.  Panvin.  de  Civit.  Rom,  c.  63  ;  Panciroll.  Notit. 
Dig.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  7. 

PRj3L'FINE  (Laiv)  the  fine  which  is  paid  upon  suing  out 
the  writ  of  covenant. 

PRtELIA'RES  Dies  (Ant.)  days  which  the  Romans  held  to 
be  favourable  for  engaging  the  enemy.  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signif.;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  1,  c.  16;  Salmas.de  Mod.  Usiir. 
c.  18. 

PR.^MO'RSUS  (Bot.)  bitten  off,  an  epithet  for  a  root  or 
leaf ;  i-adix  prcemorsa,  a  root  not  tapering  but  ending 
blunt,  and  thus  appearing  as  if  it  were  bitten  off  short  at 
the  end,  as  in  the  Scabiosa  plaiitago  ;  folium  prcemorsum, 
a  leaf  ending  very  obtusely,  with  unequal  notches.    It  is 

■  also  an  epithet  for  the  corolla,  as  in  Althcea. 

PR/EMUNI'llE  (Lavi)  a  writ  so  called  from  the  words  with 
which  it  commences,  prcemunire  facias  prcefotum  A.  B. 
quod  tunc  sit  coram  nobis,  where  prcemunire  is  put  for  prcv- 
monere,  warning  the  person  to  appear.  This  writ  was 
originally  directed  against  those  offences  affecting  the  king 
or  his  government,  which  were  committed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  papal  power;  but  it  was  afterwards  extended 
to  all  such  offences,  from  whatever  cause  they  were  com- 
mitted. 

Praemunire  is  also  the  name  of  the  offence  itself,  which 
subjected  the  offender  to  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protec- 
tion, his  lands  and  goods  to  be  forfeited,  and  his  body  to 
be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

PRiENO'MEN  (Ant.)  the  family  name  among  the  Romans, 
as  Caius,  Marcus,  &c.  [vide  Nomen'] 

PRiEPARA'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which  digest  and 
ripen  the  peccant  fluids. 

pR^PARANTiA  Vasa  (Anat.)  the  spermatic  veins  and  arte- 
ries which  go  to  the  Testes  and  Epididipnis. 

PR^'PETES  (Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  such 
birds  as  furnished  the  augurs  or  aruspicfes  with  observa- 
tions and  omens  by  their  flight.  Hygin.  a-pud  Gell.  1.  6, 
c.  6  ;  Serv.ad  Mneid.  1.  3,  v.  361. 

PRiEPO'SITUS  Ecclesice  (Latv)  a  church-reeve,  or  church- 
warden.— Prcepositus  Villce,  the  constable  of  a  town,  or  a 
petty  constable.  Sometimes  the  word  is  taken  for  the 
head  or  chief  officer  of  the  king,  in  a  town,  manor,  or 
village.  LL.  Edw.  Confess,  apiid  Brompton. ;  Compt. 
Jurisd.  205. 

PR^PU'TIUM  (Anat.)  the  prepuce. 

PR^RO'GATIV^  (Ant.)  an  epithet  applied  to  those  tribes 
among  the  Romans  who  had  a  right  of  voting  first  at  the 
Comitia.  Cic.  pro  Plane,  c.  20;  Liv.  I.  26,  c.  22  ;  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signf. ;  Mamit.  de  Comit.  Roman,  c.  4. 

PRiETE'XTA  (Ant.)  toga  prcefexta,  a  white  robe  with  a 
purple  border,  originally  appropriated  to  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, but  afterwards  worn  by  the  children  of  the  nobility, 
by  boys  till  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  by  girls  till  they  were 
married.  It  was  the  habit  which  the  magistrates,  augurs, 
and  priests,  as  well  as  senators,  assumed  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  and  therefore  being  looked  upon  as  sacred,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  chosen  for  youth  at  that  age  to 
guard  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  against  the  temptations  i 


incident  to  that  period  of  life.  Those  who  wore  the  prce- 
texta  were  called  prcetextati.   [vide  Prcetexlatus] 

PRjETEXTA'T.^^^  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  plays  among  the 
Romans,  in  which  the  actors  personated  people  of  quality 
who  had  the  particular  privilege  of  wearing  the  prcetcxta. 

PRTETEXTA'TUS  (Ant.)  one  clothed  in  the  prcstexta, 
applied  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  noble  youth  by 
whom  it  was  worn  to  denote  their  age  and  condition,  as 
may  be  learned  from  different  ^5=:-^  ^^--t-;^-^ 
medals.  The  annexed  figure  //  /^'^fer'*^\ 
represents  a  medal  or  coin  of  fliSfaV  W  IL 
Marcus  iErailius  Lepidus,  an 
illustrious  youth  of  the  family 
of  the  iEmilii,  for  whom  an 
equestrian  statue  was  erected  for  having  saved  the  life  of 
a  citizen  in  battle.  On  the  obverse  of  this  medal  is  a  head 
of  Venus  vicfrix,  with  the  civic  crown,  and  the  simpulum, 
or  symbol  of  the  pontifical  office  :  on  tlie  reverse  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Lepidus,  carrying  in  his  right  hand  a  trophy 
to  betoken  his  victory  over  the  Gauls,  with  the  inscriptioa 
Marcus  LEPIDUS,  AYinorum  XV.  Vlicetextat2is  Uostem 
Occidit  Civem  Servnvif.  Valer.  Max.  1.  3,  c.  1  ;  Beg.  Thes. 
Brand,  tom.  2 ;  Morell.  Thes.  Numis. 

PRiE'TOR  (Ant)  a  chief  magistrate  among  the  Romans, 
so  called  a  prceundo,  i.  e.  from  going  before,  because  he 
presided  over  the  court,  and  prceivit,  went  before,  or  was 
superior  to  all  who  were  there.  This  office  was  instituted 
U.  C.  388,  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  absence 
of  the  Consuls,  who  were  mostly  engaged  in  the  wars. 
There  were  at  first  but  two  Prcetors  appointed,  namely, 
the  Prcelor  ttrbanus,  who  tried  all  causes  between  citizen 
and  citizen ;  and  the  Prcetor  peregrinus,  who  decided  all 
matters  relating  to  foreigners.  Other  praetors  were  after- 
wards added  to  administer  justice  in  the  provinces.  Varro 
de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4,  c.  13. 

PRiETORIA'NI  (Ant.)  the  praetorian  cohorts,  the  emperor's 
body  guard,  who  were  so  called  because  they  were  sta- 
tioned at  a  place  called  the  Prcetorium,  or  more  properly 
because  they  attended  the  praetors.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ. 
1.5;  Plutarch,  in  Galba.;  Sucton.  in  August,  c.  49 ;  Fest. 
'  de  Verb.  Sign/f.  ;  Dio.  1.  55. 

PRTETO'RIUM  (Ant.)  the  hall  or  court  where  the  praetor 
administered  justice ;  also  the  general's  tent  and  pavilion 
in  the  Roman  camp. 

PRAGMATIC  Sanction  (Polit.)  a  letter  written  to  any 
public  body  of  men,  in  answer  to  their  request,  to  be  in- 
formed respecting  any  law. 

PRAM  (Mar.)  or  Praam,  a  light  sort  of  boat  used  in  Hol- 
land and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  for  loading  and  unloading 
of  ships. 

TO  PRANCE  (Man.)  to  throw  up  the  fore  legs  after  the 
manner  of  horses. 

PRA'NDIUM  (Ant.)  a  meal  among  the  Eomans  answering 
nearest  to  our  dinner.  It  was  taken  about  the  fifth  hour, 
or  eleven  o'clock,  according  to  our  reckoning,  and  con- 
sisted mostly  of  fruits,  as  it  was  not  with  them  the  prin- 
cipal meal. 

PRA'SIN  (Her.)  an  ancient  term  for  green,  so  called  from 

the  Greek  7Tfd<rov,  a  leek. 
PRASI'NA  (Ant.)  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  factions  or 
companies  of  charioteers,  so  called  from  prasin,  green,  the 
colour  of  their  livery. 
PRA'SIUM  (Bot.)  Trpxtrtov^  a  herb  resembling  horehound  or 
marjoram,  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  end  Pliny.  Dioscor. 
1.  3,  c.  35;  Plin.l  20,  c.  17. 
Prasium,  in  the  Linnean  Sj/stem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
14  Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  campa- 
nulate.  —  Cor.  one-petalled.  —  St  am.  f laments  four; 
anthers  oblong. — Pisx.  germ  quadrifid;  style  filiform; 
stigma  bifid. — Per,  berries  four ;  seeds  solitary. 
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Species.  The  principal  species,  the  Prasium  magus  Gale- 
opsis,  Lamium,  Melissa,  seu  Teucrium,  is  a  shrub. 

PRA'TIC  (Com.)  or  in  French  Pratique,  a  term  used  in  the 
European  ports  of  the  IMediterranean,  implying  a  permis- 
sion to  trade  or  communicate  with  land  after  having  per- 
formed quarantine  for  a  certain  time. 

PRA'TINGCOLE  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  Coromandcl,  with  a 
hooked  bill,  which  is  very  restless  and  clamorous.  It  is 
the  Glareola  of  Linn^us. 

PRAWN  (Ent.)  a  small  sea  fish  of  the  crab  kind,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  shrimp.  It  is  the  Cancer  squilla  of  Lin- 
noEus. 

PRA'YER  {Ecc.)  or  Common  Prayers,  the  public  service 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

PRE'ADAMITES  (Ecc)  infidels  who,  denying  the  Scrip- 
ture, pretend  that  there  were  persons  existing  before 
Adam. 

PREA'MBLE  (Latv)  the  introductory  matter  to  a  statute, 
which  contain;;  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  making  such 
an  enactment,  and  the  evils  which  it  is  intended  to 
remedy. 

PRE-AU'DIENCE  (Laiv)  or  the  right  of  being  first  heard 
in  a  court,  is  determined  by  rules  of  precedence,  which  are 
now  fixed,  and  are  as  follow:  namely,  1.  The  king's  pre- 
mier sergeant.  2.  The  king's  ancient  sergeant.  3.  The 
king's  advocate-general.  4.  The  king's  attorney-general. 
5.  The  king's  solicitor-general.    6.  The  king's  sergeants. 

7.  The  king's  counsel,  with  the  queen's  attorney  and  soli- 
citor general,  and  those  having  patents  of  precedence. 

8.  Sergeants  at  law.  9.  the  recorder  of  London.  10.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  civil  law.    11.  Barristers. 

PRE'BEND  (Law)  prcebenda  was  originally  an  endowment 
in  land,  as  pension  money  to  a  cathedral  or  conventual 
church,  ad  prccbendam,  i.  e.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  secular 
priest  or  regular  canon,  who  was  called  a  prebendary  be- 
cause he  was  supported  by  a  prebend.  Prebends  are  either 
simple  or  dignitary.  A  simple  prebend^  has  no  more  than 
the  revenue  for  its  support ;  a  dignilary  prebend,  or  a  pre- 
bend with  dignity,  has  a  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it. 

PRE'BENDAllY  (Ecc.)  or  prebend,  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity, or  one  who  enjoys  a  prebend,  with  jurisdiction  joined 
to  it. 

PRECA'RIiE  (Ecc.)  days-work  which  the  tenants  of  some 
manors  were  obliged  to  do  in  harvest  time  for  their  lords. 

PRECA'IIIOUS  (Law)  an  epithet  for  what  is  granted  to 
one  upon  entreaty,  to  use  so  long  as  the  party  thinks  fit. 

PRECA'illUM  Nomen  (Laiv)  a  precarious  title  to  an 
estate. 

PRECE'DENCE  (Her.)  the  right  of  taking  place  before 
another,  which  is  determined  by  authority,  and  is  defined 
in  the  Table  of  Precedence,  under  the  head  of  Heraldry, 
[vide  Heraldry'] 

PRE'CEDENT  (Law)  an  original  writing  or  deed  to  draw 
others  by. —  Precedent  Book,  a  book  containing  precedents 
or  draughts  of  deeds,  conveyances,  <S:c.  for  attorneys. 

PRECE'NTOR  (Mies.)  the  chanter  who  begins  the  tune  in 
a  cathedral. 

PRECE  Partiim  (Law)  the  continuance  of  a  suit. 

PRE'CEPT  (Law)  prceceptum,  a  command  in  writing  sent 
out  by  a  magistrate  for  the  bringing  a  person  or  record 
before  him ;  also  the  instigation  of  another  to  commit 
felony.   Bract.  1.3,  tract.  2,  c.  9;  Staundf.  Placit.  Cor.  10. 

PRECE'PTORIES  (Ecc.)  vide  Prcsceptories. 

PRECE'SSION  (Astron.)  Recession,  or  Retrocession  of  the 
Equinoxes,  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
by  which  they  are  carried  backward,  or  from  east  to  west, 
in  antecedentia,  i.  e.  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  at 
the  rate  of  about  50".|-  every  year.  Hence  as  the  stars 
I'cmain  nearly  immoveable,  and  the  equinoxes  go  back- 
ward; the  former  will  seem  to  move  more  eastward  in 


respect  to  the  latter ;  for  which  reason  the  longitudes  of 
the  stars  and  the  constellations  seem  all  to  have  changed 
the  places  assigned  to  them  by  the  ancient  astronome^rs  ; 
thus  the  first  star  of  Aries  is  now  in  the  portion  of  the 
ecliptic  called  Taurus,  and  the  stars  of  Taurus  are  in 
Gemini,  those  of  Gemini  in  Cancer,  and  so  on. 

PRE'CIPE  (Law)  vide  Prcecipe. 

PRECI'PITANT  (Chem.)  vide  Precipitation. 

PRECIPITA'TION  (Chem.)  the  process  of  decomposition  by 
which  any  body  separates  from  others  in  a  solution  and 
falls  to  the  bottom  :  thus,  if  to  an  acid  and  an  oxide  a  third 
body  as  an  alkali  be  added,  then  the  alkali  having  a  greater 
affinity  to  the  acid  than  the  metallic  oxide  has,  combines 
with  it,  and  the  oxide  \n  consQqnence  precipitates,  or  ap- 
pears in  a  separate  state  at  the  bottom.  The  substance  thus 
sinking  is  called  the  precipitate,  and  that,  by  the  addition 
of  which  this  effect  is  produced  (as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  alkali),  is  called  the  precipitant. 

PRECITITATE  (Cliein.)  any  substance  in  a  solution  which 
separates  from  the  other  constituent  parts  and  goes  to  the 
bottom,  [vide  Precipitation] — Green  Precipitate,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  solution  of  mercury  with  the  spirit  of  nitre. — 
Red  Precipitate,  mercr.ry  dissolved  in  spirit  of  nitre,  and 
then,  after  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  it  is  reddened  by 
an  increased  heat  of  the  fire. —  White  Precipitate,  mercury 
dissolved  in  aqua  foriis,  or  spirit  of  nitre,  till  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  is  of  a  white  colour. 

PRECO'NTRACT  (Law)  a  contract  made  before  another 
in  application  to  marriage. 

PREDIAL  (Ecc.)  vide  Prcedial. 

PRE'DICABLE  (Log.)  a  word  or  term  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  more  than  one  thing.  Predicables  are  of  five  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  namely,  the — Genus,  which  may  be  predi- 
cated of  many  things  differing  in  species,  as  animal,  which 
may  be  predicated  of  a  man  or  a  brute. — Species,  which 
may  be  predicated  of  several  things  differing  in  number, 
or  of  individuals,  as  man,  which  may  be  predicated  of 
Alexander,  Socrates,  and  the  like. — Difference,  is  that 
which  denotes  the  difference  between  opposite  species,  as 
rational,  which  marks  the  difference  between  man  and 
brute. — Proper,  is  that  which  may  be  predicated  of  a  thing 
as  necessarily  joined  to  its  essence,  as  risibility,  which  is 
peculiar  to  man. — Accident,  that  which  may  be  accident- 
ally attributed  to  a  thing,  as  blacky  white,  &c.  [vide 
Logic] 

PREDESTINA'TION  (Theol.)  a  judgment  or  decree  of 
God  in  the  opinion  of  certain  sects  of  professing  Christians, 
whereby  he  has  resolved  from  all  eternity  to  save  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  who  are  therefore  called  the  Elect. 

PRE'DICAMENTS  (Log.)  the  classes  or  series  into  which 
things  are  distributed,  which  are  called  by  Aristotle  Cate- 
gories, and  are  divided  into  ten  sorts,  namely.  Substance, 
Accident,  Quantity,  Relation,  Action,  Passion,  Situation, 
Duration,  and  Habit  or  external  Appearance. 

PRE'DICATE  (Log.)  that  which  is  predicated,  i.e., either 
affirmed  or  denied  of  a  thing,  which  is  the  third  part  of  a 
categorical  proposition,  as  Man  is  an  animal, — animal  is 
here  the  predicate  or  that  which  is  affirmed  of  man.  [vide 
Logic] 

PREDO'MINANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  that  the 
field  is  but  of  one  tincture. 

PRE'DY  (Mar.)  a  term  for  ready,  from  the  French  ^jref a 
predy  ship  is  one  having  all  her  decks  cleared,  and  the 
guns  fitted  in  readiness  for  the  engagement. 

PREE'MPTION  (Law)  the  first  buying  of  a  thing ;  a  privi- 
lege formerly  allowed. 

PREE'NER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  by  clothiers  in 
dressing  cloth. 

PREFECT  (Law)  the  governor  of  a  place,  the  mayor  of  a 

town,  &c.    [vide  Prcefectus] 
PRE'L ATE  (Ecc.)  from  the  Latin  prcslatus,  set  before ;  an 
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epithet  applied  to  a  dignified  clergyman,  as  an  Archbishop 
or  Bishop. 

PRELI'MINARY  {Polit.)  from  prce,  before,  and  limen,  the 
threshold ;  the  first  step  in  a  negotiation,  treaty,  or  im- 
portant business. 

PRELU'DIO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  a  prelude,  or  what  is  more 
commonly  called  the  overture,  which  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  piece  of  music. 

PRE'MIER  (Her.)  a  French  term,  signifying  the  most  an- 
cient, when  applied  to  any  peer  of  any  degree  by  creation. 

PRE'MISES  (Log.)  the  two  first  propositions  in  a  syllogism, 
from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn.  That  is  called  the 
major  in  which  is  the  major  term  of  the  question ;  and  that 
the  minor,  in  which  is  the  minor  term,  [vide  Logic] 

Premises  (Law)  things  spoken  of  or  rehearsed  before,  as 
lands,  tenements,  &c.,  before  mentioned  in  a  deed,  inden- 
ture, lease,  &c. 

PRE'lVIIUM  (Cits.)  whatever  is  given  by  way  of  reward  for 
an  exertion. 

Premium  (Com.)  the  sum  of  money  given  for  the  insuring  of 

ships,  goods,  and  houses. 
PRE'MNA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 

Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish ;  style  cylindrical ;  stigma  bifid. — 
Per.  drupe  globular;  seed  nut  nearly  four-cornered. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  trees,  as  the — Premna  inte- 
grifolia,  seu  Cornuta  ;  and  the  — Premna  serratifolia, 
Cornutioides,  seu  Sambucus. 
PREMONSTRATE'NSES  (£cc.)  an  order  of  White  Friars 

observing  St.  Augustin's  rules. 
PREMUNIE'NTES  {Laxu)  writs  sent  to  every  bishop  to 
come  to  parliament,  warning  him  to  bring  with  him  the 
deans  and  archdeacons,  one  proctor  for  each  chapter,  and 
two  for  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
PREMUNI'RE  {Law)  vide  Prcemunire. 
PRENA'NTHES  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 
nesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  cequalis. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common  calycled,  cylindrical. 
— Cor.  compound,  consisting  of  a  ring  of  florets. — 
St  AM. filamentsQye,ca^\\\avy,  anthers  cylindrical. — Pist. 
germ  subovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none; 
seeds  solitary ;  pappus  capillary,  sessile ;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  pei'ennials,  as — Prenan' 
thes  tenuifolia,  seu  Chondrilles,  fine-leaved  Prenanthes. 
■ — Prenanthes  viminea,  seu  Lactuca,  Rushy-twigged  Pre- 
nanthes.—  Prenanthes  purpurea,   seu  Sonchus,  Purple 
Prenanthes. — Prenanthes  repens.  Creeping  Prenanthes. 
Clus.Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PRE'NDER  (Lawi)  the  power  or  right  of  taking  a  thing 
before  it  is  offered. — Prender  de  Baron,  an  exception  to 
disable  a  woman  from  pursuing  an  appeal   of  murder 
against  the  killer  of  her  former  husband.    Staundf.  Plac. 
Cor.  1.  3,  c.  59. 
PRE'NTICE  (Law)  vide  Apprentice. 

PREPARA'TION  (Med.)  the  manner  of  compounding  and 
making  up  medicines. 

PREPE'NSE  (Law)  premeditation  and  forethought  as  ap- 
plied to  bad  actions,  whence  the  term  malice  prepense. 

PREPOSI'TION  (Gram.)  one  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech, 
so  called  because  it  is  set  before  a  noun  to  denote  the  rela- 
tions of  things  to  each  other. 

PRERO'GATIVE  (Law)  peculiar  pre-eminence  or  authority 
above  others,  or  a  special  privilege. — The  King^s  Prero- 
gative, the  rights  of  majesty,  which  are  peculiar  to  him 
and  inseparable  from  his  person. — Prerogative  of  Arch- 
bishops, a  special  pre-eminence  which  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  have  above  ordinary  bishops. — Pre- 
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rogaiive  Court,  a  court  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  by  his  prerogative,  wherein  all  wills  are  proved, 
and  all  administrations  taken  out. 

PRE'SA  (Mus.)  a  character  in  music  called  a  repeat. 

PRESBYO'PIA  (Med.)  from  TfsV/Su?,  old,  and  vision ;  a 
defect  in  vision,  when  objects  near  are  seen  confusedly, 
but  those  at  a  distance  more  distinctly.  This  disease 
arises  from  too  great  a  flatness  in  the  crystalline  humour, 
and  is  so  called  because  it  is  incident  to  aged  people. 

PRE'SBYTiE  (Med.)  those  who  have  a  long  sight,  [vide 
Presbyopia'] 

PRE'SBYTER  (Ecc.)  from  the  Greek  Tpsir/S^/rfpo?,  an  elder; 

a  name  given  originally  to  those  in  the  Christian  church 

who  were  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  age  and  virtue  : 

also  a  title  of  honour  and  dignity  given  to  bishops  and 

priests.    Vopisc.  in  Saturn.;  Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  1, 

c.  25  ;  Isid.  \.  7,  c.  12;  Ammian.  1.  31. 
PRESBYTE'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Great 

Britain,  who  are  so  called  from  their  admitting  lay-elders 

into  their  church. government. 
PRESBYTE'RIUM  (Archa;ol.)  presbytery,  or  that  part  of 

the  church  where  divine  service  is  performed. 
PRESBYTIA  (Med.)  vide  Presbyopia. 
TO  PRESCRI'BE  against  an  Action  (Law)  not  to  be  liable 

to  it  for  want  of  being  sued  within  the  time. 
PRESCRI'PTION  (Law)   a  right  or  title  to  any  thing, 

grounded  upon  a  continued  possession  of  it  beyond  the 

memory  of  man.    Kitch.  104<;  Co.  Litt.  114. 
PRE'SENT  Tense  (Gram.)  a  tense  which  denotes  an  action 

done  in  the  time  that  now  is. 
PRESENTA'TION  (Law)  the  offering  a  clerk  to  the  bishop 

by  his  patron,  to  be  instituted.  , 
PRESENTEE'  (Law)  the  clerk  presented  to  a  church  by 

the  patron. — The  King's  Presentee  is  he  whom  the  king 

presents  to  a  benefice,  as  mentioned  in  statute  13  R,  2. 

Stat.  1,  c.  1. 

PRESE'NTMENT  (Law)  was  originally  the  same  as  Pre- 
sentation :  it  is  now  taken  for  a  declaration  or  report  made 
by  the  jurors  or  other  officers  of  an  offence  inquirable  in 
the  court  to  which  it  is  presented.  Lamb.  Eiren.  1.  4,  c.  5 ; 
2  Inst.  739. 

PRESERVE  (Sport.)  a  small  place  in  a  gentleman's  grounds 
carefully  enclosed  for  the  preservation  of  the  game. 

PRE'SIDENT  (Law)  the  king's  lieutenant  of  a  province.— 
The  Lord  President  of  the  King's  Council,  an  officer  of  the 
crown,  who  is  to  attend  the  sovereign,  to  propose  business 
at  the  Council  Table,  and  to  report  the  several  transactions 
there  managed. 

PRESS  of  Sail  (Mar.)  denotes  as  much  sail  as  the  state  of 
the  wind  at  any  given  time  will  permit  the  ship  to  carry. 

Press  (Mech.)  any  machine  which  is  constructed  so  as  to 
act  by  means  of  pressing  on  other  bodies,  [vide  Mechanics 
and  Printing] 

Press  (Law)  or  Press-gang,  a  body  of  seamen  employed  on 
shore  under  the  command  of  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  a 
midshipman,  to  impress  men  into  his  majesty's  service 
during  war. —  To  Press,  vide  To  Impress. 

PREST  (Law)  from  prcesto,  at  hand ;  a  duty  in  money  to 
be  paid  by  the  sheriff  upon  his  account  in  the  Exchequer, 
or  for  money  left  in  his  hands. 

Prest  Money  (Mil.)  from  prcesto,  at  hand  ;  earnest  monev 
commonly  given  to  a  soldier  when  he  is  listed,  so  called 
because  it  binds  the  receiver  to  be  ready  for  service  at  all 
times  appointed.  18  6,  c.  19;  1  H.I,  c.  1  ;  2  &  3 
Ed.  6,  c.  2. 

PRESTA'TION  iV/oney  (Ecc.)  a  sum  of  money  paid  yearly 
by  archdeacons  to  their  bishop  for  their  jurisdiction,  &c. 

PRESTI'SSIMO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  extremely  fast  or  quick. 

PRE'STO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  quickly ;  meno  presto,  not  sq 
quick  ;  non  troppo  presto,  not  quite  so  quick. 
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PREST-SAIL  (Mar.)  vide  Press  of  Sail. 

PRESU'MPTIO  [ArchcBol.)  was  anciently  taken  for  intru- 
sion, or  the  unlawful  seizing  of  any  thing.  Leg.  H.  1. 
apud  Drompton. 

PRESU'MPTION  {Law)  a  supposition  or  belief  previously 
formed,  which  shall  be  accounted  truth  if  the  contrary  be 
not  proved. — Presumptions  are  said  to  be  juris  and  dejure  : 
juris:  hominis  vel  judicis. — Presumptio  Juris  and  de  Jure 
is  that  where  law  or  custom  establishes  the  truth  of  any 
point  on  a  presumption  that  cannot  be  traversed  on  con- 
trary evidence ;  thus  a  Minor  is  deprived  of  the  power  of 
acting  without  the  consent  of  his  Guardian  on  a  presump- 
tion of  incapacity. — Presumptio  Juris  is  a  presumption 
established  in  law  till  the  contrary  be  proved,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  goods  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  possessor. — Pre- 
sumptio Hominis  vel  Judicis  is  the  conviction  arising  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  —  Violent  Presumption 
amounts  almost  to  full  proof,  as  if  one  be  killed  in  a 
house,  and  a  man  be  seen  to  come  out  of  it,  no  other 
person  being  in  the  house  at  the  time,  there  is  violent  pre- 
sumption against  this  man.  Presumption  is  also  probable, 
which  moves  but  little  ;  and  light  or  temerary,  which  does 
not  move  at  all.    1  Inst.  6.  272,  &c. 

PRESU'MPTIVE  Evidence  {Lav:)  the  same  as  Presumption. 
— Presumptive  Heirs,  those  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die 
immediately,  would  in  the  present  circumstances  be  his 
heirs,  in  distinction  from  the  Heirs  Apparent. 

PRETENCE  Escutcheon  of  {Her.)  is  that  escutcheon  in 
in  which  a  man  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  wife,  being 
an  heiress  :  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  man's  coat, 
thereby  showing  his  pretensions  to  her  lands  accrued  to 
him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  his  marriage. 

PRETENDER  {Polit.)  a  name  given  to  the  grandson  of 
James  II.  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

PRETE'NSED  Right  {Law)  is  when  one  is  in  possession  of 
■  lands  or  tenements,  and  another  claims  it  and  sues  for  it ; 
the  pretensed  right  and  title  is  said  to  be  in  him  that  does 
so  claim  and  sue. 

PRETERIMPE'RFECT  (Gram.)  a  tense  denoting  the  time 
in  which  the  action  is  not  completed,  as  "  I  was  writing 
when  he  came  in." 

PRETERI'TION  (Met.)  is  when  the  orator  seems  to  pass 
by,  or  to  be  unwilling  to  declare  that  which  at  the  time  he 
is  discanting  upon. 

PRETERITE  {Gram.)  preteritum,  past;  a  tense  which  de- 
notes time  perfectly,  as  "  I  wrote  an  hour  ago:  "  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  perfect,  which  refers  to  the  finishing  or  com- 
pletion without  particular  regard  to  time,  as  "  I  have  written 
£1  letter 

PRETERPE'RFECT  (Gram.)  the  tense  which  denotes  an 
action  perfectly  finished. 

PRE'TIUM  Affcctionis  (Law)  an  imaginary  value  in  the  Scotch 
law  set  upon  a  thing  according  to  the  liking  of  the  seller. 

PREVARI'CATOR  {Lit.)  a  name  given  to  the  orator  at 
Cambridge,  who,  in  his  oration  at  the  commencement, 
used  to  make  satirical  allusions  on  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  that  University. 

PREVE'NTER  (Mar.)  an  additional  rope  employed  to  sup- 
port any  other,  when  the  latter  suffers  an  unusual  strain. — 
Preventer  Braces,  temporary  braces  to  succour  the  main 
and  fore-yard  of  a  ship. — Preventer  Plate,  a  broad  plate  of 
iron,  fixed  below  the  toe-link  of  the  chains  to  support 
ihem  against  the  efforts  of  the  masts  and  shrouds. 

PREVE'NTIONAL  full  Moon  (Astrol.)  that  full  moon 
which  happens  before  any  great  moveable  feast  or  planet- 
ary aspect. 

PRIAPEI'A  (Bot)  the  Nicotiana  rustica  of  Linnaeus. 
FRIAPl'SMUS  (Med.)  an  involuntary  erection  of  the  penis, 

occasioned,  as  Ccelius  Aurelianus  says,  by  a  palsy  of  the 

seminal,  vessels. 


PRICE  Current  {Com.)  a  weekly  account  of  the  current 
value  of  all  commodities  which  are  articles  of  commerce. 

PRICK  POSTS  (Archit.)  such  as  are  framed  into  the  breast- 
summers,  between  the  principal  posts,  for  strengthening 
the  carcase  of  a  house. 

TO  PRICK  (Sport.)  to  trace  a  hare  by  her  footway:  also 
the  hare  herself  is  said  to  prick  when  she  beats  in  the  high- 
way, so  that  her  footing  may  be  perceived. 

TO  Prick  the  Chart  or  Plot  (Mar.)  vide  To  Point.— To 
prick  a  Sail,  to  stitch  two  cloths  of  a  sail  together  along 
the  space  comprehended  between  the  two  edges  or  selvages 
that  overlay  each  other.  ' 

TO  PRI'CKET  (Sport.)  is  said  of  a  young  male  deer  of  two 
years  old,  which  begins  to  put  forth  the  head  or  spilter. 

PRICK-POST  (Archit.)  vide  Prick. 

PRI'CKLY  Parsnep  (Bot)  the  Echinophora  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial. — Prickly  Pear,  the  Cactus  Opuntia,  a  tree. 

PRi'DE  Gavel  (Law)  a  rent  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  by 
some  tenants  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  for  lampreys  in  the 
river  Severn. 

PRIDE  (Her.)  a  term  used  for  turkey  cocks,  and  pea  cocks, 
which  are  said  to  be  iii  their  pride  when  their  tails  are 
spread  and  their  wings  dropped. 

PRIEST  (Ecc.)  a  clergyman  in  full  orders,   [vide  Orders'] 

PRI'MA  (Mus.)  signifies  the  first,  or  number  one. 

PRI'MACY  (Ecc.)  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  primate;  the 
chief  rule  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

PRIMiE  WJE  (Anat.)  i.  e.  first  passages ;  a  name  given  to 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  distinction  from  the  lacteals, 
which  are  the  vice  secundce. 

PRI'MAGE  (Law)  a  duty  paid  to  the  mariners  for  loading 
a  ship  at  the  going  out  from  any  haven. 

PRI'MARY  PLANETS  (Astron.)  those  which  are  supposed 
to  revolve  round  the  sun  as  a  centre,  as  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the  se- 
condary  planets,  or  Satellites. 

PRI'MATE  (Ecc.)  an  archbishop,  who  has  a  distinguished 
rank  over  all  other  archbishops  and  bishops. 

PRIMA'TES  (Zool.)  the  first  Order  of  animals  under  the 
Class  Mammalia  in  the  Linnean  system,  including  the  four 
genera — Homo. —  Simla,  the  Ape,  Monkey,  Baboon,  &c. — ■ 
Lemur,  the  Lemur,  or  Loris. —  Vespertilio,  the  Bat. 

PRIME  (Ecc.)  one  of  the  seven  canonical  hours  in  the 
Romish  Church. 

Prime  (Arith.)  or  Primes,  the  first  divisions  into  which  a 
whole  or  Integer  is  divided,  as  a  minute,  the  60th  part  of 
a  degree. — Prime  Numbers,  such  as  have  no  common  mea- 
sure except  unity,  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c. 

Prime  Figure  (Gcom.)  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  any 
figure  except  itself. 

Prime  of  the  Moon  (Astron.)  the  New  Moon  at  her  first 
appearing,  or  about  three  days  after  the  change. — Prime 
Vertical,  that  vertical  circle,  or  azimuth,  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  meridian,  and  passes  through  the  east  and 
west  points. 

Prime  of  a  Gun  (Gunn.)  the  powder  which  is  put  in  the 
pan  or  touch-hole. 

Prime  Parade  (Fenc.)  is  formed  by  dropping  the  point  of 
your  sword  to  the  right,  bending  your  elbow,  and  drawing 
the  back  of  your  sword-hand  to  within  a  foot  of  your  fore- 
head.— Prime  Thrust,  a  thrust  applicable  after  forming 
the  above  parade. —  Prime  hanging  Guard,  with  the  broad- 
sword, a  position  with  the  broad  sword  in  which  the  head 
is  brought  somewhat  to  the  left,  in  order  to  secure  that 
side  of  the  face  and  body. 

Prime  Verticals  (Diall.)  those  circles  which  are  projected 
on  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle,  or  on  a  plane  parallel  to  it. 

TO  Prime  (Gunn.)  to  put  powder  into  the  pan  or  touch-hole 
of  a  gun. 

TO  Prime  (Paint.)  to  lay  on  the  first  colour. 
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PRI'MER  (Gunn.)  or  Priming  Iron ;  a  pointed  iron  to  I 
pierce  the  ear. 

Primer  (Print.)  a  printing  letter,  of  which  there  are  two 
sorts,  namely,  Great  Primer,  which  is  a  large-sized  letter, 
and  Long  Primer,  a  smaller  size,    [vide  Printing] 

Primer  {Lit.)  a  child's  first  book,  in  which  he  is  taught 
the  elements  of  reading. 

Primer  Fine  {Law)  a  fine  due  to  the  king  by  ancient  pre- 
rogative on  suing  out  a  writ  or  Praecipe,  called  a  Writ  of 
Covenant.  It  was  a  noble  for  every  five  marks  of  land 
sued  for. 

PRI'MERO  (Sport.)  an  ancient  game  at  cards. 
PRIMICE'RIUS  (Archceol.)  the  first  of  any  degree  of  men; 

sometimes  taken  for  the  nobility.    Mon.  Angl.  torn.  1, 

p.  838. 

PRI'MIER  Seisin  (Law)  a  branch  of  the  King's  prerogative 
whereby  he  had  the  first  seisin,  or  possession  of  all  lands 
and  tenements  throughout  the  realm,  till  the  heir  do  his 
homage,  or  come  to  age.  Bract.  1.  4,  tr.  3,  c.  I  ;  Staimdf. 
Prcerog. — Primier,  or  Premier  Serjeant,  the  King's  first 
Serjeant  at  Law. 

PRI'MING  (Gunn.)  the  same  as  Prime.  —  Priming  Horn, 
a  horn  full  of  touch-powder  to  prime  the  pieces.  It  is 
worn  by  the  gunner  by  his  side  when  he  is  at  the  guns. 

PRIMI'PILUS  (Ant.)  vide  Primopilus. 

PRIMl'TI^  (Law)  all  the  profits  of  every  church  living 
for  one  year,  after  it  becomes  void,  belonging  to  the  king. 

Primitive  (Theol.)  the  first  fruits  of  the  year  offered  to 
God. 

PRI'MITIVE  {Gram.)  an  original  word  from  which  others 
are  derived. 

PRI'MO  Beneficio  (Law)  the  first  benefice  in  the  King's  gift. 

PRIMOGE'NITURE  (Law)  the  title  of  an  elder  son,  or 
brother,  in  right  of  his  birth,  the  reason  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Coke,  is  "  Qui  prior  est  tempore,  potior  est  jure." 

PRIMO'PILUS  Centurio  {Ant.)  or  Primipilus,  Primipilaris 
Centurio,  the  principal  centurion  in  the  Roman  legion. 
Biomjs.  1.  9  ;  Liv.  1.  7,  c.  41 ;  Val.  Max.  1.  1,  c.  6  ;  Plin. 
1.  22,"  c.  6  ;  Veget.  1.  2,  c.  8. 

PRI'MROSE  (Bot.)  the  Primula  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus,  a  per- 
ennial.— Nightly  or  Tree  Primrose,  the  CEnothera,  a  bien- 
nial.— Peerless  Primrose,  a  name  for  a  variety  of  the  Daf- 
fodil. 

Primrose  (Her.)  an  ancient  term  for  Quatrefoils. 
PRI'MULA  {Bot.)  a  diminutive  of  primus,  first,  so  called 

because  it  is  one  of  the  first  flowers  in  the  spring ;  a  genus 

of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre  many-leaved ;  perianth 
one-leaved. — Cor.  monopetalous ;  tube  cylindrical ;  bor- 
der five-cleft ;  segments  obcordate ;  throat  pervious.  — 
St  AM.  Jilaments  five,  very  short;  anthers  acuminate. — 
— PisT.^erm  globular ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  globular. — 
Per.  capsule  cylindrical,  one-celled;  seeds  numerous; 
receptacle  ovate,  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Primula 
vulgaris,  Alisma,  seu  Verbascum,  Common  Primrose. — 
Primula  elatior,  seu  Paralysis,  Great  Cowslip,  or  Oxlip. 
—Primula  officinalis,  Verbasculum,  Paralysis,  seu  Alisma, 
Common  Cowslip. — Primula  forinosa.  Bird's-eye  Prim- 
rose. —  Primula  auricula.  Auricula,  seu  Sanicula,  Auri- 
cula, or  Bear's  Ear. — Primula  minima.  Dwarf  Primrose. 
Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Pin. ; 
Gef.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Rati  Hist. ;  Tourn. 
Inst. 

PRIMUM  MO'BILE  (Astron.)  i.  e.  the  first  mover;  a  term 
in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  is  the  ninth  or  highest  sphere 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  farthest  from  the  centre,  contain- 
ing all  the  other  spheres  within  it,  and  giving  motion  to 
them,  from  whence  it  has  its  name,  turning  itself  and  them 
quite  round  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 


PRINCE  (Law)  the  king's  eldest  son,  as  the  Prince  of 

Wales,  by  distinction  called  the  Prince. 
PRI'NCEPS  Senatus  (Ant.)  an  honourable  appellation  given 

to  that  senator  who  stood  the  first  on  the  Censor's  Roll. 

Cic.  pro  Dom.  c.  32;  Liv.  1.  22,  c.2;  Gell.].5,  c.  18.— 

Princeps  Juventutis,  a  title  given  to  the  captain  or  chief  in 

the  army  of  youths  that  performed  the  Ludus  Trojce. 
PRINCE'S  FEATHER  (Bot.)  the  Amaranthus  hypochon- 

driacus  of  Linnaeus. — Prince's  Wood,  the  Cordia  Gerascan- 

thus  of  Linnaeus. 
PRINCIPAL  (Com.)  any  sum  of  money,  in  distinction 

from  the  interest. 
Principal  Point  (Perspect.)  the  point  where  the  principal 

ray  falls  on  the  i2ib\e.— Principal  Ray,  the  perpendicular 

ray  which  goes  from  the  beholder's  eye  to  the  vertical 

plane,  or  table. 

Principal  (Polit.)  the  head  of  a  College  in  a  University ; 
also  the  chief  person  in  some  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery. 

Principal  Posts  (Archit.)  the  corner  posts  which  are  te- 
noned into  the  ground-plate  below,  and  into  the  beams  of 
the  roof. 

PRINCIPA'LITIES  {Bibl.)  one  of  the  orders  of  the 
angels. 

PRI'NCIPES  (Ant.)  one  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the 
Roman  army,  who,  before  the  institution  of  the  Hastatce, 
are  supposed  to  have  commenced  the  battle,  from  which 
circumstance  they  derive  their  name.  Varr.  de  Ling,  Lat, 
1.  4,  c.  16 ;  Liv.  1.  8,  c.  8 ;  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 1,  c.  1. 

PRINOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Ile.v  prinoides  of  Unnssus. 

PRINOS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria,  Or- 
der 1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR..one- 
petalled  ;  border  six-parted ;  segments  ovate. — Stam.^^a- 
ments  six,  awl-shaped ;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  germ 
ovate  ;  style  shorter  than  the  stamens ;  stigma  obtuse — 
Per.  berry  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  or  trees,  as  the — Prinos 
verticillata.  Alcanna,  seu  Aquifolium,  Deciduous  Winter- 
berry,  Prinos  glabra.  Evergreen  Winter-berry,  &c. 
PRINTING  is  an  art  of  such  importance  in  respect  both  to 
literature  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  as  to  give  it  high  claims 
to  consideration.  To  printing  belongs  the  compositor's,  cor- 
rector's, pressman's,  and  warehouseman's  business,  each  of 
which  may  be  considered  in  its  order. 

Compositor^ s  Business. 

The  business  of  the  compositor  consists  of  four  things ; 
namely,  composing,  imposing,  correcting,  and  distri- 
buting. 

Composing.  Composing  is  the  arranging  of  letters  in  such 
an  order  as  to  fit  them  for  the  press  ;  whence  the  person 
who  follows  this  part  of  the  business  is  termed  the  Com- 
positor. If  two  or  more  compositors  are  engaged  on  the 
same  work,  they  are  called  Companions  ;  and  the  portion 
of  work  which  each  writes  down  in  his  account  at  tiie  end 
of  the  week  over  and  above  what  he  has  actually  done  is 
called  the  horse.  The  Compositors  also  distinguish  their 
work  by  the  epithets  of  fat  and  lean,  according  as  it  has 
many  or  few  breaks,  wide  or  close  spaces,  &c.  To  the 
Compositor's  business  belong  the  Type,  Cases,  Com- 
posing Stick,  Galley,  Furniture,  Chase,  and  Imposing 
Stone. 

Type.  The  Type  is  the  type  or  representation  of  any 
character  on  metal,  which  is  composed  for  that  purpose ; 
and  as  letters  are  the  principal  characters  used  in  print- 
ing, the  words  letter  and  type  have  been  made  synonj'^- 
mous.  Letters  are  of  different  bodies  or  heights,  which 
are  measured  by  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  between  the 
top  and  bottom  lines  of  long  letters,  which,  being  di- 
vided according  to  a  given  scale,  shows  the  relative 
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dimensions  of  different  letters  of  the  same  body,  where 
a  long  letter,  for  example  I,  takes  up  all  the  forty-two 
parts,  i.  e.  the  whole  body.  The  bodies  most  used  at 
present  are  given  in  the  following  specimen,  with  the 
English,  French,  and  German  names. 


English, 

French  Canon. 


French, 

Le  Gros  Canon. 


German. 

Missal. 


Typograph 


Eytglish, 


French. 


German. 

Sabon. 


Lines^Double      j^e  Trismegiste. 

Typographi 


English,  French. 

Two  Lines  Great     Les  Deux  Points  de 
Primer.  Gros  Romain. 


German, 

Canon. 


Typographia, 


EnsUsh. 


French, 


German. 


Two  Lines  English.     Le  Petit  Canon.  Roman. 

Typograpllia,  Ars 


English.  French. 

Les  Deux  Points 
Two  Lines  Pica.     de   Cicero  ou  la 
Palestine. 


Ge)'man. 


Typographic^  Ars 


English. 


French . 


German. 


Double  Pica.        Le  Gros  Paragon,   Text  or  Secunda. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium 


English. 


French. 


German. 


Paragon.  Le  Petit  Paragon,  Paragon. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  o 


English. 


French, 


German, 


Great  Primer.        Le  Gros  Romain.  Tertia, 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium 


English.  French.  German. 

Enghsh.  Le  Saint  Augustin.  Mittel. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conser- 

English.  French.  German. 

Pica.  Le  Cicero.  Cicero. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 


English. 

Small  Pica. 


French,  German. 

La  Philosophie.    ^""^^'f  ^^^ein. 

lander. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 


English. 

Long  Primer. 


trench. 


German. 


Le  Petit  Romain.  ^«'"P"' 

mond. 


Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 

English,  French.  German. 

Burgeois.  La  Gaillarde. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 

English.  French,  German. 

Brevier.  Le  Petit  Texte.     Petit  or  Jungfer, 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 

English.  French,  German. 

Minion.  La  Mignione.  Colonel. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 

English.  French.  German. 

Nonpareil.  La  Nonpareille.  Nonpareille. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 
English.  French.  German. 

Pearl.  La  Parisienne  ou  le  p^^,^ 


English. 

Diamond, 


Typographia)  Ars  Aruum  omnium  Conservatrix. 

French. 


German, 


Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Cosservatnx, 


French  Canon,  like  the  German  Missal,  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
employed  in  the  canons  or  services  of  the  church.  Pa- 
ragon, which  has  preserved  its  name  in  most  European 
languages,  was  obviously  so  called  to  denote  that  it  was 
the  best  kind  of  type  then  in  use.  Great  Primer,  as  its 
name  denotes,  was  one  of  the  major  sizes  first  in  use, 
English  is  called  St.  Augustin,  both  by  the  French  and 
Dutch,  because,  as  is  supposed,  the  works  of  St.  Augus- 
tin were  printed  in  it.  For  the  same  reason  the  Pica  has 
the  name  of  Cicero  in  French  and  German.  Small  Pica 
is  called  Philosophie  in  French,  because  applied  to  philo- 
sophical or  scientific  subjects.  Brevier  had  its  name  from 
being  first  used  in  the  printing  of  the  breviary ;  and  the 
German  Corpus,  in  English  Long  Primer,  probably 
from  its  use  in  printing  their  Corpus  Juris.  The  Mittel 
of  the  Germans  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  middle 
sized  letter,  between  the  Primer,  Secunda  and  Tertia,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Pica,  Long  Primer,  and  Brevier,  on 
the  other.  The  names  of  Minion,  Nonpareil,  Pearl, 
and  Diamond,  allude  to  their  smallness  as  well  as  come- 
liness :  for  which  latter  use,  the  Germans  have  given  the 
name  of  Jungfer,  or  maiden  letter,  to  our  Brevier. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  body  of  every  letter,  and  of 
the  space  which  it  occupies  when  used  in  composition. 
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?s  particularly  serviceable  in  casting  of  copy,  i.  e.  in 
counting  the  copy,  in  order  to  determine  what  will  be 
the  size  of  the  work. 
These  bodies  are  commonly  cast  with  a  Roman,  Italic,  and 
sometimes  an  Englfsh,  or  Black  Letter,  face.  The  face 
of  a  letter  consists  of  fat  strokes  and  lean  strokes,  as  the 
right  hand  stroke  in  the  letter  A,  which  is  fat,  and  the 
left  hand  stroke,  which  is  lean.  The  parts  of  the  face 
are — the  stem,  which  is  the  straight  fat  stroke,  as  that'on 
the  left  hand  of  the  letter  B ;  the  topping,  or  stroke  in 
the  top  line  of  ascending  letters,  which  in  Roman  letters 
pass  at  right  angles  through  the  stems,  but  in  the  Italics 
at  oblique  angles,  as  B  B,  H  H ;  the  footing,  or  the 
stroke  in  the  foot  line  of  letters  ascending  or  descending, 
is  also  at  right  angles  to  the  stem  in  the  Roman,  and 
oblique  angles  in  the  Italic,  as  B  J?,  H  H,  1 1;  the 
hottomfooting,  the  fine  stroke  in  the  bottom  line  of  de- 
scending letters,  as  p  p,  qq ;  the  beak  is  the  strolie 
that  stands  mostly  on  the  left  hand  of  the  stem,  either  in 
the  top-line,  as  b,  d,  h,  &c.  or  in  the  head  line,  as  m,  n, 
<&c. ;  but  sometimes  on  the  right  hand,  as  f,  g,  s ;  the 
tail  is  the  stroke  from  the  right  hand  side  of  the  stem  in 
the  foot  line,  as  a,  d,  t,  &c.  To  the  letter  belongs  also 
the  shank,  which  is  tiie  square  piece  of  metal  on  which 
the  face  stands.  The  shoulder  of  the  shank  forms  a 
projecting  angle  when  the  letter  is  first  cast,  called 
the  beard,  which  reaches  almost  up  to  the  face  of  the 
letter,  and  is  therefore  broken  off  by  the  founder.  When 
the  letter  has  an  irregularity  on  any  of  its  edges,  this  is 
called  a  bur  or  rag.  Large  and  small  letters,  which  are 
commonly  called  capitals  and  small  letter,  are  by  printers 
distinguished  into  upper  case  and  lower  case  ;  and,  among 
letter  founders,  the  Italic  capitals  have  the  name  of 
swash  letters. 

The  other  characters  besides  letters  which  are  cut  or  cast 
in  type,  and  used  in  composing,  are  those  belonging  to 
Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  Grammar,  Music,  Chemistry, 
<&c.  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Characters, 
or  in  their  respective  places.  But  besides  these  there 
are  pieces  of  metal  cast  or  cut,  which  serve  the  compo- 
sitor for  various  purposes  in  his  business :  the  principal 
of  these  are  quadrats,  spaces,  and  rules.  Quadrats,  which 
derive  their  appellation  from  quadro,  to  square,  are  cast 
to  the  size  of  an  n-quadrat  (half  the  thickness  of  the  m- 
quadrat),  and  one,  two,  three,  and  four  m's.  N-quadrats 
are  generally  used  after  a  comma,  semicolon,  &c.  The 
m-quadrat,  of  which  the  others  are  derivatives,  is  the  exact 
square  of  the  body  of  the  fount  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph,  to  indent  the  line, 
or  to  cause  it  to  fall  in  more  than  the  succeeding  ;  and 
likewise  after  full  stops,  to  designate  that  the  sentence  is 
■ended.  Two,  three,  and  four  7n- quadrats,  are  appropri- 
ated to  fill  up  the  short  lines  in  poetry,  and  the  ends  of 
paragraphs ;  they  are  likewise  used  to  make  distinguish- 
able distancesbetween  stanzas  in  poetry,  &c.when  they  are 
called  whites,  or  white  lines.  Spaces  are  used  to  separate 
words  from  one  another,  and  are  made  of  various  thick- 
jQesses,  as 

Five  to  an  m,  or  five  thin  spaces ; 
Four  to  an  m,  or  four  middling  spaces ; 
Three  to  an  m,  or  three  thick  spaces ; 
Two  to  an  m,  or  two  n-quadrats ; 

which  latter  being  employed  as  spaces,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  number ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  some 
cast  remarkably  thin,  that  are  called  hair  spaces.  Rules 
are  either  brass  rules,  made  letter-high,  which  are  used  in 
table-work,  or  metal  rules,  which,  like  quadrats,  are  cast 
from  one  to  four,  or  sometimes  six  m's,  and  are  used  in 
schemes  of  accounts,  also  for  cyphers  in  columns  of 
figures,  and  sometimes  for  the  words  to  or  till,  as  3 — 17, 


from  3  to  17.  A  third  sort  of  rules  is  called  space  rules, 
of  different  thicknesses,  but  generally  cast  about  four  to  a 
small  pica  m-quadrat,  and  are  used  principally  in  alge- 
braical works,  to  distinguish  the  numerator  from  the  de- 
nominator, viz.  Leads  are  used  for  leading,  or 

increasing  the  space  between  the  lines,  to  give  the  page 
a  more  open  and  airy  appearance. 
Cases.  Cases  are  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  type. 
A  pair  of  cases  is  an  upper  case  and  a  lower  case, 
as  fig.  1,  Plate  56.  The  Upper  Case,  as  A,  is  fitted 
up  with  ninety-eight  divisions,  or  boxes,  all  of  equal 
sizes ;  but  the  Lower  Case,  B,  is  divided  into  fifty-six 
boxes,  of  different  sizes.  The  disposing  of  the  several 
sorts  of  letters  in  the  boxes  is  called  lai/ing  the  case, 
as  in  the  figure  where,  in  the  upper  case,  are  to  be 
seen  the  capitals,  A,  B,  &c.,  in  their  orderly  succession; 
but  the  lower  case  is  not  disposed  according  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  those  letters  being  put  in  the  large 
middle  boxes  which  are  most  frequently  wanted,  and  ac- 
cordingly easiest  of  access  to  the  compositor.  The 
letters  that  lie  in  every  box  of  the  case  are  separately 
called  sorts,  as  a  sort,  b  sort,  &c. ;  and  the  whole  col- 
lection of  type  thus  disposed  is  a  fount,  fund,  or  stoclc, 
which  the  printer  has  for  his  use.  If  the  letter  in  any 
box  or  boxes  is  nearly  all  used  by  the  compositor,  the 
case  is  then  said  to  run  low  ;  and  when  all  is  used  it  is  said 
to  be  out ;  also  when  any  particular  type  is  used  more  than 
the  rest,  the  matter  is  said  to  run  on  this  or  that  sort. 

Composing  Stick.  The  Composing  Stick  is  an  instrument 
with  which  the  compositor  performs  the  work  of  compo- 
sition. It  is  an  iron  plate,  consisting  of  the  Head,  the 
Bottom,  the  Back,  the  two  Slides,  and  the  two  Screws, 
[vide  Composing  Stick'}  About  two  inches  from  the  head, 
in  the  bottom,  is  begun  a  row  of  round  holes,  as  may  be  seen 
in  fig.  2,  Plate  56,  which  admits  the  male  and  female  screw, 
whereby  the  slides  are  fastened  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
may  be  set  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  head,  as  the  mea- 
sure of  a  page  may  require.  While  the  compositor  is  in 
the  act  of  composing  he  holds  the  composing  stick  in  his 
left  hand,  placing  the  second  joint  of  his  thumb  over  the 
slides  of  the  stick,  so  as  to  keep  the  letter  tight  and 
square  together  as  he  places  them  in  the  stick,  as  may 
be  seen  in  fig.  2.  When  one  line  is  composed  so  as  to 
fill  the  measure,  it  is  said  to  be  justified,  which  if  it  be 
filled  very  stiff  with  letters  or  spaces,  is  said  to  be  hard 
justified;  but  if  loosely,  loose  justified.  In  justifying 
the  line  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  letters  do  not 
hang,  i.  e.  stand  awry,  or  not  directly  square ;  also  that 
the  line  be  not  too  much  spaced  out,  i.  e.  not  to  make 
wide  whites,  called  pigeon-holes,  in  a  line,  by  putting  in 
too  many  spaces,  as  on  the  other  hand  not  to  be  set  too 
close,  by  inserting  thin  spaces  where  thick  ones  ought  to 
be  used.  If  a  compositor  set  too  close,  this  is  called  getting 
in  ;  if  too  wide,  driving  out :  against  the  first  fault  he 
is  warned  by  telling  him  to  space  out ;  and  for  guarding 
him  against  the  second  he  is  told  to  space  close.  Compo- 
sitors use  a  composing  rule,  which  is  only  a  brass  rule 
cut  to  the  length  of  a  measure,  with  a  small  ear  left  at 
one  end  to  take  it  out  by  when  the  line  is  full,  and  to 
lay  it  upon  the  composed  line,  to  set  successively  the 
other  lines  upon,  till  the  stick  be  full.  When  this  is  the 
case,  he  proceeds  to  empty  his  stick  into  the  galley,  in 
the  manner  that  is  represented  in  fig.  3.  After  this  he 
fills  his  stick  again,  and  so  on  till  his  page  is  completed ; 
and  formerly  it  was  the  pi-actice  after  the  last  line  of  every 
page  to  set  a  direction,  that  is,  to  set  a  line  of  quadrats, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  the  first  word,  or  the  first  syllable  of 
the  first  word,  in  the  next  page,  called  the  catch-word. 

On  the  first  page  of  every  sheet  he  sets  a  letter  called  the 
signature,  which,  if  it  be  the  first  page  of  the  first  sheet, 
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is  B ;  if  of  the  second  C,  of  the  third  D,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  letters  throughout  the  alphabet,  except  J,  V,  and 
W ;  so  that  if  the  book  contain  above  two-and-twenty 
sheets,  the  signature  of  the  three-and-twentieth  sheet 
must  be  A  a  or  2  A,  of  the  four-and-twentieth  B  b  or 
2  B,  &c.    The  second  and  other  even  pages  have  no 
signature,  but  on  the  third,  which  is  an  odd  page,  is 
placed  the  signature  B  2,  C  2,  &c.    This  applies  to  a 
sheet  of  8vo. ;  but  in  12mo.,  18mo.,  &c.,  the  signatures 
are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  pages. 
Galley.    The  Galley  is  a  frame  consisting  of  three  sides, 
namely,  a,  b,  c,  as  in  fig.  4,  and  of  the  slice  d.  When 
the  page  in  the  galley  is  complete,  it  is  then  tied  up  with 
a  cord,  and  slid  off  upon  the  imposing-stone,  as  A  in 
fig.  5.    Smaller  galleys  have  only  two  sides. 
Imposing- Stone.    The  Imposing- Stone  is  a  large  marble, 
or  any  other  smooth  stone,  that  is  placed  on  a  frame,  as 
in  fig.  4,  and  made  capacious  enough  to  hold  two  chases, 
or  more.    It  is  mostly  furnished  with  two  rows  of  boxes, 
as  a  a  a  aa  and  b  b  b,  for  the  reception  of  furniture. 
Chase  and  Furniture.    The  Chase  is  an  iron  frame,  as  B 
in  fig  5,  which  has  two  crosses  belonging  to  it,  namely, 
a  Short  Cross,  marked  a  a,  and  a  Long  Cross,  marked  b  b. 
The  short  cross  is  dove-tailed  in  the  middle  of  the  chase,  as 
at  c  c,  and  the  long  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  other  sides  of 
the  chase  at  dd ;  but  the  long  and  short  crosses  may  be 
put  into  other  female  dovetails  at  e  e,  as  occasion  may 
require.    By  means  of  these  crosses  the  chase  is  divided 
into  distinct  portions  called  quarters,  according  as  the 
sheet  is  either  a  Quarto,  Octavo,  Duodecimo,  &c. ;  but 
Folio  chases  admit  only  of  the  short  cross.    These  divi- 
sions are  so  called,  not  because  they  are  even  fourth 
parts  of  the  chase,  but  because  they  are  locked  up 
apart ;  thus,  half  the  short  cross  in  a  twelves  is  called 
a  quarter,  though  it  is  only  the  sixth  part  of  the  chase, 
or  form.    It  is,  however,  now  most  usual  to  have  chases 
fitted  to  each  sized  page.    The  Furniture  consists  of 
heads,  which  are  commonly  put  at  the  head  of  the  page 
when  it  is  in  the  chase;  foot-sticks  placed  against  the 
foot ;  side-slicks  against  the  sides ;  gutters,  which  are  used 
to  divide  the  pages  ;  and  backs,  placed  between  the  page 
and  the  cross ;  reglets,  or  small  pieces  of  wood,  from  the 
thickness  of  about  half  an  inch  to  nearly  that  of  a  card, 
which  are  put  along  the  sides  of  the  two  crosses  to  give 
the  book  a  proper  margin  when  it  is  bound  ;  quoins  to  lock 
up  the  form,  i.e.  to  wedge  up  the  page  in  the  chase,  by 
force  of  a  mallet  and  shooting-stick,  so  close  together,  both 
on  the  sides  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  that  every  letter 
bearing  hard  against  every  next  letter,  the  whole  form 
may  rise,  that  is,  that  when  lifted  off  the  correcting- 
stone,  no  letter,  furniture,  &c.  should  fall  out.    If  in  this, 
or  any  other  such  case,  the  letter  of  one  or  more  such 
lines  get  into  the  adjacent  lines,  the  line  or  page  is  said 
to  be  squabbled.    The  side  and  foot-sticks  and  quoins  are 
generally  cut  quadrat  height,  and  of  different  lengths,  to 
suit  them  to  different  pages  and  position.    To  the  fur- 
niture belongs  also  scale-boards,  i.  e.  slips  of  wood,  cut 
by  means  of  machinery,  of  different  thicknesses,  to  less 
than  that  of  a  card,  which  are  employed  in  justifying  the 
page  to  the  true  length ;  and  planers,  which  are  made  of 
soft  wood,  about  nine  inches  long  and  three  squai'e,  for 
the  purpose  of  running  over  the  face  of  the  form,  and  of 
being  gently  knocked  upon  with  the  mallet,  so  as  to  press 
down  any  letters  that  may  chance  to  stand  up.  The 
whole  of  this  process  is  called  dressing  a  form,  whence, 
if  the  furniture  be  taken  off  from  about  the  sides  of  the 
pages,  the  form  is  said  to  be  naked. 
Imposing.    Imposing  is  the  placing  of  the  pages  that  be- 
long to  a  sheet  with  the  chase  and  furniture  about  them, 
in  such  an  order  that  when  the  sheet  is  wrought  off  at 
press,  all  the  pages  may  be  folded  into  an  orderly  suc- 


cession. In  this  case  it  is  necessaiy,  after  having  com- 
posed a  whole  sheet,  or  half  a  sheet,  or  even  less,  to 
put  the  first  page  on  the  imposing-stone  with  the  signa- 
ture to  the  left  hand,  facing  us  according  to  the  several 
subjoined  schemes  of  a  Quarto,  Octavo,  and  Duo- 
decimo ;  the  outer  form  being  one  side  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  inner  form  the  other. 

Sheet  of  Quarto. 
Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 


Sheet  of  Octavo. 
Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 
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Sheet  of  Twelves. 
Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 
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These  draughts  exhibit  the  order  of  the  pages  as  they  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  chase,  fig.  5. 

Distributing.  Distributing,  or  distributing  letter,  is  the 
separating  of  composed  matter,  and  replacing  the  several 
sorts  of  type  in  their  respective  compartments  of  the 
case.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary,  first  to  unlock  the  form, 
i.  e.  to  loosen  and  open  it  by  slackening  the  quoins,  then 
to  wash  it  with  lye,  and  afterwards  to  rince  it  at  the 
rincing-trough,  that  the  type  may  be  perfectly  cleansed. 
After  which  the  compositor  proceeds  to  remove  the 
quoins  and  other  furniture :  he  then  takes  in  his  hand  a 
portion  of  a  page,  called  a  taking-up,  which  he  distributes, 
by  placing  each  letter  in  its  proper  box,  and  so  proceeds 
till  the  whole  form  is  distributed. 
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Corrector's  Office. 

Corrections  are  made  either  in  the  sheet  or  the  form.  The 
former  is  done  by  the  persons  who  read  over  the  slieets, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  corrector 
and  the  reader.  The  first  sheet  which  is  read  over  by 
the  corrector  is  called  the  first  proof ;  likewise  a  foul 
proof  if  it  abound,  as  it  too  frequently  does,  with  errors 
and  corrections  ;  and  a  clean  proof  if  it  need  but  few 
corrections.  The  sheets  which  follow  the  first  are  called 
the  first,  second,  &c.  revise,  which  are  read  over  by  the 
reader.  The  last  reading  which  is  given  to  any  sheet  is 
called  reading  for  press.  In  the  correcting  of  sheets 
various  characters  and  abbreviations  are  used,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  as  follow : 

When  one  letter  is  set  for  another,  strike  out  the  false 
letter  and  place  the  right  one  in  the  margin. 

When  several  letters  are  to  be  struck  out,  the  corrections 
are  placed  in  succession  towards  the  right  hand ;  but  if 
it  be  a  double  column,  then  the  first  correction  for  the 
left  hand  column  is  placed  on  the  right,  close  to  the  co- 
lumn, and  the  other  corrections  are  continued  outwards, 
in  regular  progression  to  the  left. 

For  substituting  one  word  in  the  place  of  another,  the  false 
word  is  struck  out  and  the  right  one  placed  in  the  margin. 

When  any  thing  superfluous  is  to  be  struck  out,  the  pen 
is  run  through  it,  and  the  annexed  character,  S^,  signify- 
ing dele,  i.  e.  put  out,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  margin. 

For  supplying  omissions  this  character  ^,  for  caret,  is  put  in 

the  text,  and  the  thing  omitted,  in  the  margin. 
When  any  thing  is  struck  out  by  mistake  it  is  dotted  un- 
derneath, and  the  word  stet,  i.  e.  let  it  stand,  is  placed 
in  the  margin. 

When  a  space  is  wanted  between  words  or  letters  a  caret 

is  placed  in  the  text,  and  the  annexed  character  4i 

written  in  the  margin. 
When  words  or  letters  are  to  be  brought  nearer,  or  joined, 

the  annexed  character  is  marked  between  them,  and 

the  same  placed  in  the  margin. 
To  point  out  a  letter  inverted,  the  letter  is  underlined,  and 

this  character  9  ,  for  inversion,  placed  in  the  margin. 

When  a  letter  is  of  a  wrong  font,  it  is  underscored,  and  the 

ligature  rvf.  is  placed  in  the  margin. 
When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  transposed,  it  is  denoted  by 

tr.  in  the  margin,  and  this  character,  \  f^ey  /and\  ^or 
and  they,  in  the  text.  V_^^ 
When  several  words  are  wrongly  placed,  they  are  com- 
monly figured,  thus, 

4  3  12 

"  Man  the  arms  and  I  sing,"  and  tr.  placed  in  the 
margin. 

For  marking  a  break  or  paragraph,  this  character  [  is 
placed  in  the  text,  and  the  syllable  par.  or  br.  in  the 
margin. 

The  same  character  is  used  in  the  margin  and  text  when  a 
line  following  is  to  be  indented,  thus, 

'*  Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  forced  by  fate 
l^and  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate." 

To  denote  that  there  must  be  no  break  or  paragraph,  this 

character  ^  ^  is  placed  in  the  text,  and  no  br.  or 

no  par.  in  the  margin,  as 

"  Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,^ 

^who  forced  by  fate." 

To  mark  the  character  that  is  to  be  employed,  a  single 
line  under  the  word  denotes  Italic,  if  it  be  Roman,  and 
Roman  if  it  be  Itahc  ;  the  syllables  Ital.  and  Rom.  being 
put  in  the  margin. 

For  marking  capitals,  two  lines  denote  small  capitals; 


three  lines  large  capitals  ;  four  lines  large  italic  capitals ; 
with  the  abbreviations,  sm.  caps. ;  caps. ;  ital.  caps. ;  in 
the  margin,  thus, 

"  arms,  and  the  man  I  sing."  sm,  caps. 

"  arms,  and  the  man  I  sing."  caps. 


"  arms,  and  the  man  I  sing."  ital.  caps. 


Superior  letters,  apostrophes,  and  stops,  are  marked  thus, 
Dryden^s  Virgil^  S^.  Augustin^  Works^  \/\;\  V IV I  O  1 

The  compositor's  corrections  of  the  above-mentioned  faults' 
are  made  by  means  of  a  bodkin,  with  which  he  lifts  up 
the  letters  so  as  to  take  them  out.  When  a  letter  which 
is  put  in  the  place  of  another  be  smaller  than  the  other, 
a  space  must  be  put  in  order  to  justify,  but  if  it  be 
larger  a  space  must  be  taken  out.  If  a  word  or  more 
be  left  out,  it  is  necessary  for  the  insertion  of  what  is 
omitted  to  overrun,  that  is,  by  contracting  the  distance  be- 
tween the  words  in  as  many  lines  as  is  requisite  to  put  so 
much  of  the  forepart  of  the  line  into  the  line  above  it, 
or  so  much  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  line  into  the  next 
line  under  it  as  will  make  room  for  what  is  left  out :  if 
this  insertion  causes  the  addition  of  a  line,  it  is  said  to 
drive  out  a  line,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  overrun  the 
next  page  or  pages  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
by  taking  out  what  is  superfluous  there  is  a  line  less  in 
the  page,  this  is  called  getting  in  a  line,  which  renders  it 
necessary  sometimes  to  overrun  the  next  page  or  pages 
backwards. 

P^-essmans  Business. 

The  pressman's  work  is  properly  called  printing,  being  per- 
formed by  a  machine  called  a  press,  which  is  composed 
of  many  parts,  as  in  fig.  5 ;  where  a  a  are  the  Feet ; 
b  b,  the  Cheeks;  c,  the  Cap;  d,  the  Winter;  e,  the 
HeaAif,  the  Till;  gg,  the  Hose,  in  the  cross  irons  of 
which,  encompassing  the  spindle,  is  the  Garter ;  hhhh, 
the  Hooks  on  the  hose,  whereon  the  platten  hangs  ; 
i  k  Imn,  the  Spindle ;  i,  part  of  the  Worm  below  the 
head,  whose  upper  part  lies  in  the  nut  in  the  head ; 
Id,  the  Eye  of  the  Spindle;  m,  the  Shank  of  the  Spindle; 
n,  the  Toe  of  the  Spindle ;  o  o  o  o,  the  Platten  tied  on 
the  hooks  of  the  hose  ;  p,  the  Bar  ;  g,  the  Handle  of  the 
bar ;  r  r,  the  Hind-Posts ;  s  s,  the  Hind-Rails ;  1 1,  the 
Wedges  of  the  Till ;  u  u,  the  Mortices  of  the  Cheeks,  in 
which  the  tenants  of  the  head  play  ;  x  x  x  x  yy,  the  Car- 
riage; XX  XX,  the  outer  Frame  of  the  Carriage  ;  y  y,  the 
Wooden  Ribs,  on  which  the  iron  ribs  are  fastened ; 
z,  the  Stay  of  the  Carriage,  or  the  Stay;  1,  the  Coffin; 
2,  the  Gutter  ;  3,  the  Plank  ;  4,  the  Gallows ;  5,  the  Tim- 
pans  ;  6,  the  Frisket ;  7,  the  Points ;  8,  the  Point-Screws. 

Under  the  head  of  printing  is  comprehended  making  re- 
gister, or  making  ready  the  form,  putting  on  the  tympans 
and  frisket,  wetting  the  paper,  knocking  up  the  balls, 
briaring  out  ink,  distributing  the  balls,  beating,  and 
pulling. — Making  register  is  the  quoining  up  a  form,  and 
otherwise  altering  •whites  between  the  crosses  and  pages, 
so  that  when  a  second  form  of  the  same  volume,  mea- 
sure, and  whites  is  placed  in  the  same  position,  all  the 
sides  of  each  page  shall  fall  exactly  upon  all  the  sides 
of  the  pages  of  the  first  form.  To  this  operation  be- 
longs, first,  the  choosing  of  points  for  the  paper;  namely, 
short-shanked  points  forhrgepapev, and  long-shankedpoints 
for  the  small,  &c. ;  then  fastening  a  sheet  on  the  tympan, 
called  the  tympan-sheet ;  and,  lastly,  trying  with  a  second 
sheet  called  the  register-sheet,  whether  the  impression  of 
the  sides  and  heads  of  all  the  pages  agree,  which,  being 
done,  register  is  said  to  be  made,  or  it  is  said  to  be  good  re- 
gister.— Putting  on  the  tympans  is  the  covering  andpasting 
on  of  vellum,  forrels,  or  parchment  upon  frames. — Put- 
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ting  a  drawer  on  the  tympan,  is  pasting  a  smaller  parchment 
over  the  old  one  when  only  the  middle  part  of  it  is  worn 
—  Wetting  the  paper  is  done  in  tokens,  as  they  are  called. 
Pressmen  regulate  their  work  by  the  token ;  a  token  of 
paper  consists  of  10  quires,  which  is  equal  to  250  sheets  ; 
and  this  token,  or  250  sheets,  is  considered  an  hour's 
work  for  two  pressmen ;  consequently  as  many  tokens  as 
a  pressman  works  in  the  day,  so  many  hours'  work  has  he 
performed.  Before  the  wetting  commences,  the  first  quire 
is  laid  down  dry ;  when  it  is  called  the  dri/  laying  down, 
which  receives  a  sufficient  degree  of  moisture  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  heap.  Each  quire  of  the  token  is  then 
made  to  pass  through  the  water,  after  which  the  pressman 
doubles  down  a  corner  of  the  upper  sheet,  which  is  called 
the^ote  sheet,  because  it  serves  as  a  mark  for  him  where- 
by he  may  know  how  many  tokens  of  any  given  heap  is 
wrought  off,  and,  consequently,  how  many  he  has  to 
work.  When  the  whole  heap  is  wetted,  it  is  put  on  a 
paper-board;  and,  another  paper-board  being  put  over  it, 
a  weight  is  set  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  it 
down. — Knocking  up  the  balls  is  the  fixing  of  a  leather 
ball,  stuffed  with  wool,  on  a  stick  or  stock  called  the  ball- 
stock.  If,  on  the  application  of  ink  to  the  balls,  it 
sticks  equally  all  over,  then  they  are  said  to  take,  and 
are  accordingly  fit  for  use. — Briaring  out  the  ink  is  the 
process  of  rubbing  the  ink  about  the  ink-block  previously 
to  its  being  used,  with  a  wooden  tool  called  a  brayer, 
whereby  the  whole  may  be  equally  mingled  together 
so  as  to  be  free  from  all  clots  or  thicknesses,  which,  if 
taken  up  by  the  ball  and  carried  to  the  face  of  the 
letter,  will  cause  black  prints  or  patches  called  picks. 
For  small  letter,  or  curious  work,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
Iiard  ink  ;  but,  for  great  letter,  or  common  work,  soft  ink 
will  answer  the  purpose. — Distributing  theballs  is  the  rub- 
bing the  balls  round  and  against  each  other  in  opposite 
directions,  and  in  so  artful  a  manner  that  the  ink  may  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  ball  leathers. — 
Beating'xs  the  beating  of  the  balls  over  the  face  of  the  letter 
in  the  form,  which,  when  it  proceeds,  as  it  commonly  does 
from  the  hither  to  the  farther  side,  is  called  g-o/w^  up  the 
form  ;  and,  when  they  are  on  the  return,  it  is  called 
coming  down  the  form.  If  any  part  of  the  form,  in  going 
up  or  down,  be  left  untouched  by  the  ball,  this  pro- 
duces a  defect  in  the  printing  called  a friar  ;  but  when, 
for  want  of  a  due  distribution  of  the  balls,  the  ink  lies  in 
blotches,  this  is  called  a  monk;  and  when  the  pressman 
has  too  much  ink,  he  is  said  to  sop  the  balls.  A  modern 
improvement  has  been  introduced,  of  inking  the  type  by 
means  of  cylindrical  rollers,  by  which  the  ink  is  laid  on 
with  more  equality,  and  the  labour  considerably  lessened. 
When  the  bar  of  the  press  requires  to  be  brought  close  to 
the  cheek  to  make  a  good  impression,  this  is  called  cheek- 
ing the  bar.  When  the  carriage  of  the  press  runs  in  light 
and  easy,  it  is  said  to  go  light  under  the  hand  ;  and,  in  a 
contrary  case,  heavy  under  the  hand.  When  the  spindle 
goes  soft  and  easy,  it  is  said  to  go  well  upper-hand,  or 
above-hand;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  heavy,  it  is  said 
to  go  ill  upper-hand.  —  Pulling,  i.  e.  pulling  off  the 
sheets,  is  the  last  part  of  the  pressman's  work,  which 
is  called  working  off,  and  the  sheet  so  wrought  off  is 
a  printed  sheet.  To  this  part  of  his  business  belong 
the  several  movements  of  taking  the  sheet  off  the  heap, 
disposing  it  on  the  tympan-sheet,  running  in  the  carriage, 
and  giving  the  first  and  second  pull,  running  the  carriage 
out,  taking  up  the  wrought  off  sheet,  and  laying  it  down 
on  the  bank  of  the  press.  While  the  pressman  is  engaged 
with  the  first  form  he  is  said  to  be  working  the  white 
paper  ;  apd,  when  he  is  about  the  second  form,  it  is  called 
workitig  the  reteration  :  whence  the  first  and  second 
forms  are  severally  denominated  white  paper  and  retera- 
tion in  this  connexion.   Where  there  are  two  pressmen 


to  one  work,  the  press  is  said  to  he  full,  and  the  men 
are  called  companions,  distinguished  into  first  and  second, 
according  to  seniority.  Besides  that,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pedition, there  is  sometimes  a  person  who  takes  the 
sheets  from  the  press,  who  is  called  a  fy.  When  a 
sheet  has  been  pulled  so  as  to  print  the  composed 
matter,  this  is  called  an  impression  ;  but  when  an  entire 
impression  of  any  page  is  prevented  by  the  friskets  not 
being  sufficiently  adjusted,  this  is  termed  a  bite;  and  when 
part  of  the  impression  on  a  page  appears  double,  owing 
to  the  platten's  dragging  on  the  frisket,  this  is  called  a 
mackle.  When  pages  are  not  worked  even  on  each 
other,  they  are  said  to  be  out  of  register.  When  the 
impression  of  the  sheet  appears  smeared,  it  is  called  a 
slur.  While  the  pressman  is  at  work,  the  press  is  said 
to  go ;  when  he  has  worked  off  the  required  number 
from  a  form,  it  is  said  to  be  off. 

Warehouse  Keeper's  Business. 

The  Warehouseman  is  concerned  with  the  paper  before  it 
is  printed,  as  also  with  the  sheets  after  they  are  printed. 
The  paper  is  delivered  to  him  in  bundles,  which  consist  of 
two  reams  of  twenty  quires  each,  so  disposed  that  the 
back,  or  doubling  of  each  quire,  lies  upon  the  opening  or 
edges  of  the  next  quire.  Two  of  the  twenty  quires  of  the 
ream  are  called  the  cording  quires,  i.  e.  the  two  outsides, 
because  the  whole  ream  is  corded  or  tied  up  between 
them ;  they  are  also  called  cassic  quires,  because  they 
serve  as  cases  for  the  ream.  These  are  culled  by  the 
warehouseman,  that  is,  each  sheet  is  examined  as  to  its 
quality,  and  that  which  is  fit  for  use  in  printing  is  counted 
out  into  10  quires,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheets,  to  be 
wetted,  which  is  called  setting  out  paper. 
When  the  heaps  which  are  wrought  off  are  delivered  to  the 
warehouseman,  the  first  thing  which  he  does  is  to  hang  them 
about  a  half- quire  thick  on  the  poles  to  dry,  by  means  of  a 
tool  called  a  peel.  This  is  succeeded  by  laying  the  heaps, 
which  is  the  placing  them  in  an  orderly  succession  of 
the  signatures  on  benches ;  and  gathering  of  books,  which 
is  the  taking  the  sheet  off  every  heap,  beginning  at  the 
last  heap  first,  i.  e.  at  the  left-hand  of  the  range ;  when 
a  book  is  thus  gathered  it  is  then  knocked  up,  that  is, 
the  whole  collection  of  sheets  are  made  to  rest  on  their 
edges;  and,  in  that  position,  are  shaken  gently  until 
they  all  lie  even  ;  after  which  the  book  \s folded  up,  that 
is,  the  sheets  are  doubled  altogether,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  volume.  To  prevent  mistakes  in  the 
gathering  by  putting  in  two  of  one  sheet  or  none  of  an- 
other in  the  book,  it  is  necessary  to  collate  them,  which 
is  the  examining  of  every  sheet  by  its  signature  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  if  they  follow  in  order.  When  the 
books  are  all  gathered,  collated,  and  folded,  they  are  told 
in  order  to  see  how  the  impression  holds  out,  i.  e.  what 
number  of  perfect  books  have  been  printed  off,  which 
are  then  disposed  in  heaps  of  a  suitable  size,  with  the 
back  and  edges  of  the  different  books  placed  alternately 
on  the  same  side  like  the  unprinted  paper ;  and,  after 
having  been  put  into  the  press  for  a  time,  they  are  tied 
up  in  bundles  ready  for  dehvery. 

PRI'NUS  {Bot)  the  Quercus  prinus  of  Linnaeus. 

PRIONI'TIS  {Bot.)  the  Barberia  prionitis  of  Linnaeus. 

PRI'ONUS  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Cerambyx,  com- 
prehending those  insects  which  have  the  jaw  cylindrical 
and  entire. 

PRI'OR  {Ecc.)  the  head  of  a  priory. 

PRIO'RITY  [Law)  antiquity  of  tenure  in  comparison  of 
another  not  so  ancient ;  hence  "  To  hold  by  priority,"  is 
to  hold  of  one  lord  more  anciently  than  another.— 
Nat.  Brev.  9i;  Crompt.Jurisd.  117;  F.N.  B. 

PRI'ORS  aliens  {Law)  governors  of  priories  in  England,  who 
were  formerly  chosen  from  among  persons  who  were  aliens. 
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PRI'SAGE  {Law)  the  King's  custom,  or  sliare  of  lawful 
prizes,  usually  one-tenth. — Primage  of  wines,  a  custom  for 
the  King  to  challenge  two  tuns  of  wine  at  his  own  rate, 
which  is  2Us.  per  tun  out  of  every  ship  loaded  with  wine 
less  than  forty  tuns.  It  is  now  received  by  the  King's 
chief  butler,  and  called  butlerage. 

PRISCI'LLI  ANISTS  ( Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Christians  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  added  several  errors  to  those  of  the  Gnostics, 
which  they  also  maintained.  Aiigimt.  de  Hcer.  70;  Sulpit. 
Sever.  1.  2,  Dial.  3;  Baron.  Annul.  Ann.  301;  Pralecl. 
Dosmat.  omn.  Hceret. ;  Sander.  Hcer.  S-l,  cSrc. 

PRFSER  {Law)  an  old  name  for  the  things  taken  of  the 
King's  subjects  by  purveyors  ;  also  a  toll  or  custom  due  to 
the  King. 

PRISM  {Geom.)  a  geometrical  figure,  or  solid,  bounded  by 
several  planes,  whose  bases  are  polygons,  equal,  parallel, 
and  alike  situated. — Right  Prison,  one  whose  sides  and  axis 
are  perpendicular  to  its  ends. — Ohlique  Prifim,  is  when  the 
axis  and  sides  are  oblique  to  the  ends. —  Triangular  Prism, 
one  whose  two  opposite  biises  are  triangles,  alike  equal 
and  parallel.  Prisms  may  also  be  pentagonal,  hexagonal, 
&c.  according  to  the  form  of  its  end ;  and  moreover  regu- 
lar or  irregular,  according  as  the  figure  is  a  regular  or 
irregular  polj^gon. 

Prism  (Opt.)  a  solid  Glass  in  the  form  of  a  triangular 
prism,  through  which  the  sun's  rays  being  transmitted,  are 
refracted  into  the  vivid  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

PRISMATIC  COLOURS  {Opt.)  the  same  as  Primary. 
[vide  Colours'] 

PRI'SMOID  {Geom.)  a  solid  figure  contained  under  several 
planes,  whose  bases  are  right-angled  parallelograms,  pa- 
rallel and  alike  situated. 

PRI'STIS  {Ich.)  the  Saw-fish;  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
Chondropterigious  order,  having  the  snoiit  long;  spiracles 
lateral;  dodj/  oblong,  roundish;  moulh  underneath;  nostrils 
before  the  mouth ;  ventral  Jins  approximate ;  anal  Jins 
none. 

PRl'VATE  {Mil.)  a  name  given  to  a  common  soldier,  in 

distinction  from  an  officer,  or  subaltern. 
PRIVATEE'R  {Mar.)  a  ship  fitted  by  one  or  more  private 

persons,  with  a  licence  from  tlie  prince,  or  state,  to  make 

prize  of  an  enemy's  ships  and  goods. 
PRIVATION  {Luk)  is  when  a  bishop,  or  parson,  is  by 

death,  or  any  other  act,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  church, 

br  benefice. 

PRI'VATIVE  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  what  denotes  taking 
away:  thus,  a  in  the  Greek  is  called  privative,  because  it 
takes  from  the  affirmative  sense  of  a  word,  and  gives  it  a 
negative  sense. 

PRI'VEMENT  encei?ite  {Law)  a  term  signifying  a  woman 
with  child,  but  not  quick  with  child. 

PRI'VET  {Bot.)  a  well-known  shrub,  the  Ligustrum  of 
Linnaeus,  v/hich  is  much  used  in  forming  hedges  in  gar- 
dens.— Mock  Privet,  the  Phyllyrea  ligustifolia. 

PRIVIES  (Law)  vide  Privy. 

PRI'VILEGE  {Law)  a  special  grant  or  right  whereby  a 
person,  or  corporate  body,  is  freed  from  the  rigour  of  the 
common  law  ;  this  is  either  real  or  personal. — Real  Privi- 
lege is  that  which  is  granted  to  a  place,  as  to  the  Uni- 
versities, that  none  may  be  called  to  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, or  held  in  other  courts,  on  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment made  within  their  own  precincts. — Personal  Privilege 
is  that  which  is  allowed  to  any  person  against  or  beyond 
the  course  of  Common  Law,  as  freedom  from  arrest,  which 
is  granted  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  any  of  his  ser- 
vants during  the  session  of  Parliament. 

PRI'VITY  {Law)  i.  e.  private  knowledge ;  as  when  a  wo- 
man is  said  to  do  any  thing  without  the  privity  of  her 
husband  :  so  if  there  be  any  lord,  or  tenant,  and  the  tenant 
hold  of  the  lord  by  certain  services,  there  is  a  privity  be- 
tween them  in  respect  to  the  tenure. 
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PRI'VY  {Latu)  one  who  is  partaker,  or  has  an  interest  in 
any  action,  or  thing;  of  Privies  there  are  different  kinds, 
namely.  Privies  of  Blood,  as  the  heir  to  the  ancestor. — 
Privies  in  Representation,  as  executors  or  administrators  to 
the  deceased. — Privies  in  Estate,  as  between  donor  and 
donee,  &c.  Old.  Nat.  Brev.  1 17. —  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  are  those  who  are  in  immediate  attendance  upon 
the  person  of  the  .  King ;  of  whom  there  are  forty-eight 
under  the  Lord  Chamberlain. — Privy  Council,  vide  Council. 
— Privy  Seal,  the  King's  seal,  which  is  first  set  to  such 
grants  as  pass  the  Great  Seal  of  England. — Lord  Privy 
Seal,  a  great  officer  who  keeps  the  King's  Privy  Seal,  and 
is  by  office  next  in  dignity  to  the  lord  president. 

PRIZE  {Mar.)  a  vessel  taken  at  sea  from  an  enemy  by  a 
ship  of  war,  privateer,  &c.  —  Prize  Agent,  a  person  ap- 
pointed for  the  distribution  of  such  shares  of  money  as 
may  become  due  to  the  officers  and  men. — Prize-money, 
money  due  to  the  officers  and  men  on  the  capture  of  any 
ship  or  place. 

PRO'A  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  canoe  in  the  Ladrone  islands. 
PRO'BANG  {Surg.)  a  flexible  piece  of  whalebone  with  a 

sponge  fixed  to  the  end,  used  occasionally  in  probing  the 

throat. 

PROBA'RE  {Archceol.)  to  claim  a  thing  as  a  man's  own. 

Leg.  Canut.  apud  Brampton. 
PRO'BATE  {Law)  the  proving  of  wills  of  persons  deceased, 

in  the  spiritual  court,  either  in  common  form  by  the  oath 

of  the  executor,  or,  to  avoid  future  debates,  by  witnesses 

also. 

PROBATION  {Lit.)  the  trial  of  a  student,  who  is  about  to 
take  his  degrees. 

PROBATIONER  {Lit.)  a  scholar  who  undergoes  a  pro- 
bation. 

PROBA'TOR  {Law)  an  accuser,  or  one  who  undertakes  to 
prove  a  crime  charged  upon  another.  Flet.  1. 2,  c.  52, 
§  42,  &c. 

PROBATUM  fsif  {Math.)  i.e.  it  is  proved;  a  term  often 
set  at  the  end  of  a  demonstration. 

ProbatuiM  est  {Med.)  a  receipt  for  the  cure  of  some  disease. 

PROBE  {Siirg.)  a  surgeon's  instrument  to  search  the  depth, 
windings,  &c.  of  a  wound. 

PRO'BLEM  {Math.)  j^pi/SAifiW-a  ;  a  proposition  In  which 
something  is  proposed  to  be  done,  as  to  bisect  a  line,  to 
draw  a  circle  through  three  points,  &c. 

PRO'BOLE  {Anat.)  a  Prominence. 

PROBO'LlUivI  {Ant.)  a  hunting  spear. 

PROBOSCI'DEA  {Bot.)  the  Martynia  prohoscidea  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PROBO'SCIS  {Zool.)  an  elephant's  trunk. 
PROBULEU'MA  {Ant.)  spcfiaMvy^y.;  a  decree  of  the  Areo- 
pagus. 

PROCA'RDIUM  (Anai.)  ^p-^^^Sw^ ;  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Pall.  Otiom.  1.2,  segni.  163. 

PROCATA'RCTICA  Causa  {Med.)  from  Trpcy^kri^x.^,  to 
precede;  the  prime  cause  of  a  disease  which  co-operates 
with  others  that  follow,  as  excessive  heat  in  the  air,  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  passion,  &c. 

PROCEDE'NDI  {Laiv)  or  Procedendo  in  Loquela,  a  writ 
whereby  a  cause  before  called  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
court,  as  the  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  &c.  by  writ  of 
privilege  of  certiorari,  is  released  and  sent  down  again  to 
be  tried  in  the  same  court,  where  the  suit  was  first  begun. 
F.  N.B.  153. — Procedendo  ad  Judicium,  a  remedial  writ 
in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  of  justice,  which  issues  out  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  any  of  the  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts  do  delay  the  parties.    F.  N.  B.  154',  &c. 

PROCEE'DS  (CojH.)  that  which  arises  from  anj'  thing;  as 
tlie  neat  proceeds  of  any  sale,  &c. 

PROCELEUSMATICUS  (Poet.)  ^f»«.a:t-(r.«,«7-<yJ5,  a  foot, 
consisting  of  four  syllables. 

PROCELLA'RIA  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Anseres. 
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Generic  Character.  Bill  toothless  ;  nostrils  cylindrical  ijeet 
palmate. 

Species.  Birds  of  this  genus,  distinguished  in  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Petrel,  live  chiefly  at  sea,  and,  except  at 
breeding  time,  are  rarely  seen  near  land.  The  principal 
species  arc — Pracellarin  pelncrica,  the  Stormy  Petrel. 
Procellarin  glacinlis,  llie  Fulmar  Petrel. — Procellaria 
piiffinns,  the  Shearwater  Petrel,  &c. 
PRO'CERS  {Mech.)  irons  hooked  at  the  end. 
PRO'CESS  [Laiv)  tlie  manner  of  proceeding  in  every  cause, 

or  the  beginning  and  principal  part  of  it. 
Process  (Chern.)  the  whole  course  of  an  operation  or  expe- 
riment. 

Process  (Anat.)  the  prominent  part  of  a  bone. 

PROCE'SSION  [Ecc.)  a  solemn  march  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  Romish  Church  in  their  habits,  &c. ;  also  the 
visitation  of  the  bounds  of  a  parish  performed  by  the  minis- 
ter and  churchwardens,  &c. 

PROCESSUS  conlinunndo  {Laiv)  a  writ  for  continuing  a 
process  after  the  death  of  the  chief  justice.  Reg.  Orig. 
128. 

Processus  cilinris  (Aunt.)  muscular  filaments  in  the  eye 
whereby  the  pupil  is  dilated  and  contracted. — Processus  , 
sti/lifonnis,  an  outv.'ard  process  of  the  bones  of  the  temples, 
long  and  slender,  having  the  hyoldcs  bones  attached  to  it. —  | 
Processus  zijgomnticus,  an  outward  process  of  the  bones  of 
the  temples,  running  forward  and  joining  with  the  bone  of 
the  upper  jaw,  by  which  juncture  the  bridge,  called  zijgoma,  \ 
reaching  from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  is  formed.  I 

PROCHARISTE'RIA  [Ant.)  Tfo;^«pir^f<a,  a  festival  in  honour  ! 
of  Minerva,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  at  the  commence-  ! 
ment  of  spring.    Siiidas.  | 

PROCHEIN  AMY'  (Law)  he  that  is  necessary  to  a  child  : 
in  nonage,  and  allowed  by  the  law  to  manage  his  affairs.  I 
Stat.  Westm.  1,   '6  Ed.   1,    c.  47 ;    West.  2,   13  Ed.  2, 
c.  )5  ;  2  Inst.  261. 

PRO'CHRONISM  (C/tron.)  7r(oxf'Vi.<riMii;,  an  error  in  chro- 
nology, when  things  are  brought  under  a  date  that  is  ante- 
rior to  the  time  at  which  they  happened. 

PllOCIDE'NTIA  {Anal.)  the  foiling  down  of  any  part,  as 
the  Procidentia  ani.  Uteri,  &c. 

PRO'CKIA  [Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Clmracter.     Cal.  perianth  three-leaved  Cor.  ^ 

none.  —  Sr am.  filaments  numerous;  anthers  roundish.] 
—  Fist,  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigmas  bluntish.  I 
— Per.  /jerry  quinquangular;  seeds  very  many.  | 
Species.    The  single  species,    the  Prockia  crucis,   is  a  j 
shrub.  I 
PROCLAMA'TION(Lfltu)a  notlcepubliclygivenofany  thing  : 
whereof  tlie  King  thinks  proper  to  advertise  his  subjects. —  j 
Proclamation  of  Courts  is  used  particularly  in  the  beginning  ■ 
or  calling  of  a  court,  and  at  the  discharge  or  adjourning 
thereof. — Proclamation  of  Exigents,  a  writ  on  awarding  an  ! 
exigent,  for  proclamation  to  be  made  three  times  in  the 
county  where  the  party  dwells,  that  the  defendant  yield  j 
himself  or  be  outlawed. — Proclamation  of  a  Fine  is  a  notice  , 
given  openly  and  solemnly  at  all  the  assizes  in  the  county,  j 
within  one  year  after  the  engrossing  of  it.    Stat.  1  li.  3,  ; 
c.  7. — Proclamation  of  Rebellion,  a  public  notice  given  by  | 
an  officer,  that  a  man  who  does  not  appear  upon  an  attach-  | 
ment  in  chancery,  or  a  subpcina,  shall  be  accounted  a  ! 
rebel  unless  he  surrender  himself. — Proclamation  of  Recu-  j 
sants,  a  proclamation  heretofore,  whereby  recusants  were  | 
convicted  on  non-appearance.  Stats.  29  Eliz.  c.  6 ;  3  Jac.  1 ,  t 
c.  4,  &c.  I 
PROCLINIA'T^  [Ecc.)  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  who  ! 
denied  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  the  resurrection  of  i 
the  body,  and  the  general  judgment.  Epiphan. 
PROCO'NDYLI  {Auat.)  the  bones  of  the  fingers  next  the 
back  of  the  hand. 


PRO  CONFE'SSO  (Z«tu)  i.  e.  as  though  it  had  been  con. 
fessed :  a  term  applied  to  a  defendant  in  Chancery  who 
appears  dnd  is  afterwards  in  contempt  for  not  answering; 
wherefore  the  matter  contained  in  the  bill  shall  be  taken 

pro  corifesso. 

PROCON'SUL  {Jnt.)  an  officer  sent  into  the  province  to 
administer  the  government  with  consular  and  extraordinary- 
power.  The  proconsulship  succeeded  the  consulship,  and 
lasted  but  one  year,  during  which  time  the  expences  were 
defrayed  at  the  charge  of  the  public.  Apul.  Florid.;  Tacit. 
Annol.  1.  3,  c.  58  ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Prov.  1.  2,  c.  1 ; 
Huttoman.  de  Magistral.  Roman,  apud  GrcEv.  Thes.  Antiq. 
Rom.  tom.  ii.  &c. 

PROCO'NSULES  (Archceol.)  a  name  applied  to  justices  in 
Eyre. 

PROCTA'LGIA  (Med.)  from  T(!a>*TS5,  the  fundament,  and 
«:Avac,  pain  ;  a  violent  pain  in  the  fundament. 

PROCTOLEUCORRIICE'A  {Med.)  from  ^fu^^rk,  the  fun- 
dament, Aekxo;,  white,  and  (ia,  to  flow  ;  a  purging  of  white 
mucus. 

PRO'CTOR  (Lniv)  Procurator,  an  advocate,  or  one  who 
undertakes  to  manage  the  cause  of  another  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical court.— -Proc/ors  of  the  Clergy,  deputies  chosen  by  the 
clergy  to  sit  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation  ;  also  those 
who  are  chosen  to  appear  for  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches. 

PRO'CTORS  (Cus.)  two  persons  chosen  from  among  the 
graduated  members  of  a  university  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving discipline. 

PROCTOR RHCE'A  (Med.)  vide  Prodoleucorrhcca. 

PROCU'MBENS  {But.)  procumbent,  an  epithet  for  a  stem  ; 
caulis  procmnhens,  a  stem  unable  to  support  itself,  and 
therefore  lying  on  the  ground. 

PROCURA'TION  {Law)  a  composition  paid  by  the  parish 
clerk  to  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  to  commute  for  the  enter- 
tainment which  was  to  have  been  given  him  at  his  visita- 
tion. 

Procuration  (Com.)  a  letter  of  attorney. 

PROCURATOR  (Polit.)  the  governor  of  a  country  under  a 
sovereign. — Procurators  of  at.  Mark,  magistrates  at  Venice 
next  in  dignity  to  the  doge. 

Procurator  (Ecc.)  one  who  gathers  the  fruits  of  a  benefice 
for  a  person. — Procurator  Monasterii,  the  advocate  for  a 
religious  house. 

PROCURATO'RES  Ecclesicc  parochialis  (Law)  the  church- 
wardens. 

PROCURATO'RIUM  (Lav,)  vide  Procuratory. 

PRO'CURATORY  (Laiv)  procuratorium,  the  instrument 
whereby  any  person  constitutes  or  appoints  his  proctor  to 
represent  him  in  any  court  or  cause. 

PRO'CYON  (Astron.)  a  bright  fixed  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude in  the  body  of  the  constellation  Canis  Minor,  the 
right  ascension  of  which  in  1813  was  112°  22'  32";  decli- 
nation 5°  4-1' 52" ;  N.  annual  variation  in  right  ascension 
47'1",  in  declination  8-5". 

PRODES  HO'MES  (Polit.)  i.  e.  wise  or  discreet  men;  a 
title  given  to  the  barons  who  were  called  to  the  King's 
council,  to  give  advice  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

PRODITO'RIE  (Law)  i.e.  treasonably;  a  term  employed 
in  indictments  for  treason. 

PRODl'O'MUS  7?io?6i«  (Med.)  a  disease  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  one  greater,  as  tightness  of  the  breast  is  the 
prodromus  of  a  consumption. 

PRODUA'RIUS  canis  (Archceol.)  a  lurcher  or  setting  dog. 

PRODU'CING  (Geoni.)  the  continuing  a  line,  or  drawing  it 
further  out  until  it  have  an  assigned  length. 

PRO'DUCT  (Math.)  the  number  or  quantity  sought  by  the 
multiplication  of  two  or  more  numbers,  &c.  together;  as 
4x4=16,  or  a  X  b  =  a  b.  When  two  lines  are  mul- 
tiplied into  one  another,  the  product  is  always  a  rec- 
tangle. 
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PRODU'CTIONS  (Armt.)  the  same  as  Processes. 

PROECTHE'SIS  (Rhet.)  ^^^kyj,<ri',,  a  figure  whereby  the 
speaker  defends  himself  or  another  person  as  unblameable, 
by  an  answer,  contauiing  a  reason  of  what  he  and  another 
has  said  or  done.  Hermog.  -TSfi  ^utor,  Ed.  Aid.  p.  5  ;  Eus- 
talk,  ad  Horn.  II.  p.  7. 

PROE'DRI  (Ant.)  n-^k^fti,  Athenian  magistrates,  so  called 
because  they  had  the  first  seats  in  the  public  assemblies. 
Their  office,  which  always  ended  with  the  meeting,  was  to 
propose  the  things  to  the  assembly  that  were  to  be  deli- 
berated and  determined  upon.     Ulpian.  in  Timocrat. 

PROEGUME'NA  Causa  [Med.)  TTfotyisi/Mn  ^itU,  an  ante- 
cedent internal  cause  of  a  disease. 

PROE'MIUM  {Poet.)  the  preface  to  a  discourse. 

PROEPIZEU'XIS  (Gram.)  TrpoiTri^ivln;,  a  figure  in  grammar 
•  when  a  verb  is  put  between  two  nouns,  which  ought  to  be 
placed  at  the  end.    Eustath,  ad  II.  p. 

PROEMPTO'SIS  (Astron.)  that  which  makes  the  new  moon 
appear  a  day  later  by  means  of  the  lunar  equation,  than  it 
would  do  without  the  equation. 

PROFE'CTIONS  (Astrol.)  equal  and  regular  progressions 
of  the  sun,  and  other  significators  of  the  zodiac,  according 
to  the  successions  of  the  signs. 

TO  PRO'FER  (Law)  to  protter  or  tender. 

PiiOFER  (Law)  the  time  for  taking  the  accounts  of  sheriffs, 
and  other  officers  in  the  Exchequer,  which  occurs  t»vice 
a  year.  Stat.  51  H,'6,  st.  5. — De  Altornato  vicecnmitis  pro 
profero  faciendo,  a  writ,    [vide  Altornato'\ 

PROFERT  in  Curia  (Lniv)  i.  e.  produces  in  court ;  a  phrase 
applied  either  to  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  when  the  former 
in  an  action  declares  on  a  deed,  and  the  defendant  pleads 
a  deed,  each  must  do  it  with  aprqfert  in  Curia,  that  the 
other  party,  at  his  own  charges,  may  have  a  copy  of  it. 

PROFE'SSED  (Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  a  monk  or  nun  who, 
having  made  a  vow,  is  admitted  of  a  religious  order. 

PROFE'SSOll  (Lit.)  a  lecturer,  or  reader  on  any  art  or 
science  in  the  public  schools. 

PRO'FILE  (Paint.)  from  the  Italian  prnfilo,  sideways  ;  a 
term  signifying  a  head  or  face  set  sideways,  which,  as  on 
coins  and  medals,  is  said  to  be  in  profile,  or  side  view. 

Profile  (Archit.)  a  draught  representing  the  breadth,  depth, 
and  heighth  of  a  building  or  fortification  ;  but  not  the 
length,  which  properly  belongs  to  a  plan  or  ground  plot; 
so  that  it  is,  in  a  manner,  the  same  with  the  prospect 
of  a  place  or  buildings  viewed  sideways,  and  expressed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

PROFITRO'LLE  (Cook.)  small  round  loaves  farced,  and  set 
in  the  middle  of  pottages. 

PROFLU'VIA  (Med.)  fluxes,  the  Fifth  Order  in  the  Class 
Pyrexios  of  Cullen's  Nosology,  the  characteristic  of  which 
is  pyrexia,  with  increased  excretions. 

PROFU'NDUS  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Pcr/braw^. 

PROFU'SIO  (Med.)  an  excessive  loss  of  blood;  a  genus  of 
diseases,  Class  Locales,  Order  Apocenosis,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

PROGLO'SSUS  (Anat.)  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

PROGNO'SIS  (Me^/.)  TTfoyuaa-iq,  from  !T(c,  before,  and  "/ivaa-xu, 
to  know,  the  art  of  foretelling  the  event  of  diseases 
from  particular  symptoms. 

PROGNO'STICS  (Med.)  ^fcvvejs-i>cli,  the  signs  by  which 
physicians  discover  what  may,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
termination  of  a  disorder,  whether  favoiirable  or  otherwise. 

PROGRAMMA  (Ant.)  Trfoyfay^wcc,  any  law  which,  after  it 
had  passed  the  Athenian  senate,  was  fixed  on  a  tablet  for 
public  inspection,  previously  to  its  being  proposed  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people.     Ulpian.  in  Demoslh. 
Programma,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  edict  published 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known  whatever  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  state.    Novell.  II.  de  Invason,  ad 
Auxent.,  «&c. ;  Brisson.  de  Form.  1,  3,  &c. 

Programma  (Lit.)  a  bill  or  advertisement  posted  up  or  put 


into  the  hands  of  persons,  containing  the  notice  of  any 
exhibition  or  ceremony  that  is  to  take  place  in  a  college  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  details  of  its  various  arrangements. 

PROGRE'SSION  (Math.)  a  consequence,  or  train  of  quan- 
tities, which  keep  a  certain  ratio  or  proportion  among 
themselves.  It  is  either  arithmetical,  geometrical,  or  har- 
monical.  —  Arithmclical  Progression  is  a  train  of  quan- 
tities in  continued  arithmetical  proportion,  i.  e.  increasing 
or  decreasing  with  equal  differences,  as  1,  3,  .5,  7,  9,  &c.— 
Geometrical  Progression  is  a  train  (if  quantities,  in  geome- 
trical or  continual  proportion,  or  those  which  increase  by 
one  common  division,  called  the  common  ratio,  as  1,  2,  4-, 
8,  16,  which  increase  by  the  common  multiplier,  2;  and 
81,  27,  9,  3,  1,  which  decrease  by  the  common  divisor,  3. 
— Harmonical  Progression,  a  continued  series  of  terms  in 
harmonical  proportion,  which  is  formed  by  the  reciprocals 

—  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  as  in  the  series  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  (Src. ;  the  reciprocals,  are  -f,  4-,  i,  &c.  forming  the 
harmonical  progression. 

PROGYMNA'SMATA  (Ant.)  ,Tf8y:.>7«-(/.«r«,  preparatory 
exercises  performed  by  those  who  offered  themselves  to 
contend  at  the  Olympic  games.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  ISi. 

PROHI'BITED  Goods  (Law)  such  commodities  as  are  not 
to  be  brought  into,  or  conveyed  out  of,  the  nation. 

PROHIBI'TIO  de  vnsio  directa  parte  (Law)  a  writ  directed 
to  a  tenant,  forbidding  him  to  make  waste  upon  the  land 
in  controversy  during  the  suit.    Peg.  Judic.  21. 

PROHIBl'TION  (Lato)  a  writ  to  forbid  any  court  to  pro- 
ceed in  any  cause  there  depending,  on  suggestion  that 
the  cognizance  thereof  belongeth  not  to  the  court. 
P.  N.  B.  39. 

PROJE'CTILES  (MecJi.)  projectile  bodies,  or  such  as  being 
put  into  a  violent  motion,  are  cast  off  from  the  place  where 
they  received  their  quantity  of  motion,  and  afterwards  move 
at  a  distance  from  it ;  as  a  stone  thrown  from  the  hand  by 
a  sling,  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  or  a  bullet  from  a  gun. 

PROJE'CTION  (Mech.)  the  art  of  giving  a  projectile  its 
motion. 

Projection  (Perspect.)  the  appearance  or  representation  of 
an  object  on  the  perspective  plane :  thus  the  projection  of 
a  point  is  a  point  where  the  optic  ray  passes  from  the  ob« 
jective  point  through  the  plane  to  the  eye. 

Projection  of  the  Sphere  (Astro?i.)  the  representation  of 
the  several  points  or  places  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
and  of  the  circles  described  upon  it,  on  a  supposed  trans- 
parent plane  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  sphere.  The 
projection  of  the  sphere  Is  divided  into  orthographic,  ste- 
reographic,  and  gnomonical.  —  Orthographic  Projection  is 
that  wherein  the  e3'e  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  circle  of  the  projection. —  Stereographic  Projection^ 
such  as  supposes  the  eye  to  be  in  the  pole  of  the  plane  of 
projection,  90°  distant  from,  and  perpendicular  to  it — 
Gnomonic  Projection  is  where  the  plane  of  projection  is 
parallel  to  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  or  any  parts  of 
them  upon  the  plane  of  some  circle. 

Projection,  Poivder  of  (Alchem.)  a  sort  of  matter  much 
boasted  of,  and  said  to  be  the  seed  of  gold  itself,  having 
the  faculty  of  multiplicating  or  increasing  of  gold. 

Projection  (^Archit.)  the  outjutting  or  prominency  of  the 
columns,  &c.  beyond  the  plane  of  the  naked  of  a  wall, 
&c. 

PROJE'CTIVE  Dialling  (Diall.)  the  manner  of  drawing  the 
hour-lines,  furniture,  &c.  of  dials,  by  a  method  of  projec- 
tion on  any  kind  of  surface  whatever,  without  regard  to 
the  situation  of  those  surfaces,  either  as  to  declination, 
recllnation,  or  inclination. 

PROJE'CTURE  (Archit.)  vide  Projection. 

PROJE'CTURING  TflWe  (Archit.)  that  which  juts  out  be. 
yond  the  naked  of  a  wall,  pedestal,  &c. 

TO  PRO'IN  (Falcon.)  or  prune,  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  she 
dresses  herself,  or  sets  her  wings  in  order. 

3  c  2 
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PRO  INDIVl'SO  (Laiv)  a  possession  of  lands  or  tenements 
belonging  to  two  or  more  persons,  of  which  none  knows 
his  respective  share  or  portion. 

PROLA'BIA  (Anat.)  the  projecting  parts  cf  the  hps. 

PKOLA'PSUS  (Med.)  a  protrusion,  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Locales,  Order  Ectopics  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

PRO'LATE  Sphceroid  (Geom.)  a  solid  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  semi-elipsis  about  its  longer  diameter. 

PROLEGO'MENA   (Lit.)    TTfoMyoyjivct,    preparatory  dis- 

•  courses,  prefaces,  or  preambles,  which  the  reader  ought 
first  to  be  acquainted  with,  the  better  to  understand  any 
book  or  science. 

PROLE'PSIS  [Rhet.)  yrpx-zr^i'^,  anteoccupntio,  according  to 
Cicero,  a  figure  whereby  the  orator  aiiticii)ates  the  objec- 
tions of  his  adversary,  and  answers  them  himself.  Cic.  de 
Orat.  1.  3,  c.  52;  Qidntil.  1.  4,  c.  1. 

PROLE'PTIC  Disease  (Med.)  a  distemper  which  always 
anticipates  its  due  periodical  return  or  seizes  the  patient 
sooner  the  next  day  than  it  did  before. 

PRO'LIFER  (Bot.)  proliferous,  an  epithet  for  a  stem;  cauUs 
prolifer,  a  stem,  putting  forth  branches  only  from  the 
centre  of  the  top,  as  in  pinns ;  fins  prolifer,  a  proliferous 
flower,  having  smaller  ones  growing  out  of  the  principal 
one,  as  in  the  Chikiing  Daisy ;  iniibclla  prolifera,  a  proli- 
ferous umbel,  every  umbellule  of  which  is  subdivided. 

PROLI'FIC  Signs  (Astrol.)  the  signs  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and 
Pisces. 

PROLO'CUTOR  (Ecc.^  the  speaker  of  each  house  of  con- 
vocation, or  of  a  synod. 

PROLO'GIA  (Ant.)  trpo^oyi'a,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Laconia  before  they  gathered  their  fruits. 

Hesychius. 

PRO'LOGUE  (Poet.)  z-f,o>,oyoi,  a  speech  before  the  play. 
PROMA'CHIA  iAnt.)  T^fof^u^^-.a,  a  festival  in  which  the  La- 

cedasmonians  crowned   themselves  ^vith  reeds.  Athen. 

1.  15. 

PROMALACTE'RION  (Ant.)  the  room  where  the  body 
was  softened  previously  to  bathing. 

PROMETHl'A  (Ant.)  7.-po,M.ii«s(v.,  an  Athenian  solemnity  ce- 
lebrated, in  honour  of  Prometheus,  with  torch  races,  in 
commemoration  of  his  inventing  fire.  Scholia.st.  Aristo- 
ptian.  in  Ran. 

PROMETOPl'DIUM  (Anat.)  5rf«,.^?r^TiVh»»,  f^om  Trfh,  before, 
and  f/Aravrov,  the  forehead ;  the  skin  upon  the  forehead. 
Poll.  Onom.  1. 1,  segm.  140. 

PRO'MINENS  (Bot.)  prominent,  an  epithet  for  a  partition; 
^and  also  for  the  throat  of  a  flower:  dissepiment  urn  promi- 
mens,  a  partition  standing  out  beyond  the  valves  ;  Jaux 
prominens,  a  prominent  throat,  or  tube  of  a  corolla,  as  in 
Ci/clnmen. 

PRO'MISE  (Law)  a  verbal  engagement,  by  which  a  man 
binds  himself  to  perform  some  particular  act  upon  a  valu- 
able consideration. 

PROMI'SSORS  (A.sfrnl.)  certain  directors,  so  called  be- 
cause they  promise  in  the  radix  something  to  be  accom- 
plished when  the  time  of  direction  is  fulfilled. 

PRO'MISSORY  (Com.)  an  epithet  for  a  note  of  hand,  in 
v.'hich  a  person  promises,  at  a  certain  time,  to  pay  the  sum 
specified  therein. 

PRO'iVIONTORY  (Geog.)  any  high  ground  running  out  a 
great  way  into  the  sea. 

PROMO'TERS  (Laxv)  informers  who,  for  prosecuting  such 
as  offend,  have  part  of  the  fines  for  their  reward ;  they 
chiefly  belong  to  the  spiritual  courts,  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  King's  Bench. 

PRO'MPTER  (Lit.)  one  who  dictates  to  the  actors  what 
they  are  next  to  say  when  they  are  at  a  loss  to  proceed. 

PRONA'OS  (Arcliit'.)  a  church'porch. 

PRONA'TION  (Anat.)  the  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  downwards,  which  is  performed  by  means  of,  the 
Pronator  Muscles. 


PRONATO'RES  (Anat.)  muscles  of  the  hand  which  per- 
form  the  office  of  pronation,  or  turning  down  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

PRO'NOUN  (Gram.)  Pronomen,  a  part  of  speech  which 
stands  for  a  noun,  and  is  of  different  sorts ;  namely, — 
Personal  Pronoun.t,  which  mark  the  different  persons  ;  as 
/,  tliou,  he,  &c. — Possessive  Pronouns,  which  express  pos- 
session ;  as  my,  thy,  his,  &c. — Re/alive  Pronouns,  which 
refer  to  some  noun  going  before  called  the  antecedent ; 
as  xvho,  and  xvhich.  —  Interrogative  Pronouns,  by  which 
questions  are  always  asked;  as  xvho?  XKhich?  tohat? — De- 
monstrative  pronouns,  that  point  things  out;  as  this,  or 
that,  &c. — Indefinite  pronouns,  that  point  out  things  inde- 
finitely ;  as  any,  some,  &c. 

PRO'NTO  (Mi«.)  Italian  for  quickly,  or  without  loss  of 
time. 

PJiO'NUS  discus  (Bot.)  the  back  or  lower  side  of  a  leaf. 

PROOF  (Aritli.)  an  operation  whereby  the  truth  and  cor- 
rectness of  any  calculation  is  ascertained. 

Proof  of  Canon  (Mil.)  the  trial  made  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  well  cast,  so  the  proof  of  powder  is  a  trial  to  ascertain 
its  strength  and  goodness. 

Proof  (Print.)  an  impression  from  a  copper-plate  to  prove 
the  state  of  the  engraving. — Proof  Sheet,  an  impression  of 
part  of  a  book,  taken  in  the  course  of  printing,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting,    [vide  Printing'\ 

Proof  Spirits  (Com.)  spirits  which  on  proof  or  trial  are 
found  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  proof  is  commonly 
made  by  setting  fire  to  a  certain  portion  in  a  spoon,  which, 
if  it  burn  dry,  is  considered  to  be  good. 

PROP  {Bot.)'vk\e  Fulcricm. 

PROPAGANDA  Tride  (Ecc.)  the  name  of  the  missionary 

society  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 
PROPA'GO  (Hort.)  an  old  vine-stock  cut  down  and  set 

deep  into  the  earth  that  many  shoots  may  spring  from  it. 

Phopago  was  also  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  seed 
of  Mosses. 

PRO  PARTIBUS  liberandis  (Laxv)  a  writ  for  the  partition 

of  lands  between  coheirs.    R^g-  Orig.  316. 
PROPER  (Log.)  one  of  the  five  Predicables  denoting  that 

which  is  predicated  of  a  thing  as  necessarily  conjoined  to 

its  essence ;  as  ri.ubility,  the  property  of  a  man.  [vide 

Predicables'] 

Proper  Navigation  (Mar.)  the  guiding  of  a  ship  to  a  pro- 
posed harbour,  where  the  voyage  is  performed  in  the  vast 
ocean. 

Proper  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  charge  which  is  to  be  re- 
presented in  coat-armour  in  its  own  proper  tincture  or 
natural  colours. 

Proper  Fraction  (Algeb.)  a  fraction  that  is  less  than  unity, 
having  the  numerator  less  than  the  denominator ;  as  in 
distinction  from  an  improper  fraction,    [vide  Fraction'] 

Proper  Motion  (Astron.)  the  motion  of  a  planet  from  West 
to  East. 

Proper  Name  (Gram.)  the  name  of  a  particular  person, 
place,  or  thing. 

PRO'PERTY  (Laxv)  or  propriety,  the  highest  right  or  title 
that  a  man  has  or  can  have  to  any  thing,  and  no  wise  de- 
pending on  the  courtesy  of  another. 

PHO'PHASIS  (Med.)  a  foreknowledge  of  diseases. 

PRO'PHECIES  (Laxv)  a  name  given  to  all  wizzardly  fore- 
tellings  of  things  to  come,  that  are  above  the  reach  of 
human  knowledge.  ^  ,  ' 

PROPHTHA'SIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  so  called,  a^a  ^rpo^iSww, 
from  preventing  or  coming  before.  It  was  observed  by 
the  Ciazomenians  in  remembrance  of  their  having  made 
themselves  master  of  Leuca  by  coming  to  the  celebration 
of  a  sacrifice  before  the  Cumeans.    Diodor.  Sicid.  1.  15.  _ 

PROPH  YLA'CTICE  (Med.)  ^poipvXuKrUT,,  that  part  of  physic 
which  prevents,  or  preserves  from,  diseases. 

PROPI'TIATORY  (Theol.)  the  Mercy  Seat,  a  taWe  or 
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cover  lined  on  both  sides  with  gold  plates  set  over  the  ark 
of  tlie  covenant  among  the  Jews. 

PRO'PLASM  {Meek.)  rr^oTtXo'.^y.u,  a  mould  in  which  any 
metal  or  soft  matter  is  cast,  that  is  afterwards  to  grow  hard. 
Plin.  1.  35,  c.  12. 

PROPLA'STICE  {Mech.)  vrfoTrXoc^^y^y,,  the  art  of  making 
moulds  for  casting. 

PRO'POLIS  {Nat.)  Bee-bread,  a  rude  wax-like  thick  matter 
resembling  glue,  which  is  found  at  the  entrance  of  bee- 
hives; it  is  gently  heating,  abstergent,  and  attracting. 
Plin.  1.  11,  C.  7. 

PRO'FOMA  {Ant.)  n-p^^re^K,  from  t^^o,  before,  and  w^;,  to 
drink  ;  a  drink  consisting  of  wine,  honejr,  or  sugar,  and  so 
called  because  it  was  taken  as  the  first  draught  before  a 
meal. 

PROPORE'ITAS  (Law)  the  declaration,  deliverance,  or 
verdict  of  a  jury. 

PROPO'RTION  {Math.)  the  equality  or  similitude  of  ratios; 
thus,  the  four  numbers  4,  8,  15,  30,  are  proportionals,  or 
in  proportion,  because  the  ratio  of  4  to  8  is  equal  or  simi- 
lar to  that  of  15  to  30,  both  of  them  being  the  same  as 
the  ratio  of  1  to  2.  Proportion  is  distinguished  from  ratio 
by  this,  that  ratio  is  the  relation  of  two  magnitudes  or 
quantities  to  each  other,  which  are  of  one  and  the  same 
kind,  as  the  ratio  of  4  to  8,  or  of  15  to  30,  or  of  1  to  2, 
•which,  of  course,  consists  of  only  two  terms ;  but  pro- 
portion, in  which  two  ratios  are  compared,  consists  of  four 
terms.  Between  proportion  and  progression,  there  is  the 
same  difference  as  between  a  species  and  a  genus,  progres- 
sion being  a  particular  kind  of  proportion,  namely,  a  con- 
tinued proportion. 

Proportion  is  of  different  kinds  ;  namely, —  Continued  Pro- 
portion, when  every  two  adjacent  terms  have  the  same 
ratio,  or  when  the  consequent  of  each  ratio  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  next  ratio,  so  as  to  form  a  progression 
as  before  observed;  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.  when  2  is  to  4 
as  4  to  8  and  8  to  16,  &c. — Discrete,  or  interrupted 
Proportion  is  when  the  consequent  of  the  first  ratio  is 
different  from  the  antecedent  of  the  second,  &c. ;  as  2, 
4,  and  3,  6. — Dit-ect  Proportion  is  when  more  requires 
more,  or  less  requires  less  ;  as  that  it  will  require  more 
men  to  perform  more  work,  and  less  men  to  perform 
less,  in  the  same  time,  is  direct  proportion;  questions 
of  which  are  resolved  by  the  Rule  of  Three  Direct. 
—  Inverse  Proportion  is  when  more  requires  less,  or 
less  requires  more ;  as  that  it  will  require  more  men 
to  perform  the  same  work  in  less  time,  or  fewer 
men  in  more  time,  is  inverse  proportion ;  questions 
of  which  are 'performed  by  the  Rule  of  Three  Inverse. 
—Arithmetical  Proportion  is  the  equality  of  two  arith- 
metical ratios  or  differences ;  as  in  the  numbers  12,  9, 
and  6,  where  the  difference  between  12  and  9  is  the  same 
as  between  9  and  6.  In  this  kind  of  proportion,  the  sum 
of  the  extreme  terms  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  means, 
as  12 +  6=  9-1-9  =  18. — Geometrial  Proportion  is  the 
equality  between  two  geometrical  ratios,  or  between 
the  quotients  of  the  terms;  as  in  the  terms  9,  6,  4, 
where  9  is  to  6  as  6  to  4,  thus  denoted  9  :  6  ::  6 :  4,  for 
1^  =  4,  being  each  equal  to  i-,  or  1^.  In  this  proportion 
the  rectangle,  or  product  of  the  extremes,  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  two  means,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
the  square  of  the  single  mean,  when  there  is  but  one  for 
9x4=6x6  =  36. — Harmonical  Proportion  is  when 
the  fii-st  term  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  between 
the  second  and  third ;  or  in  four  terms,  when  the  first 
is  to  the  fourth  as  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  is  to  the  difference  between  the  third  and  the 
fourth  ;  the  reciprocals  of  an  arithmetical  proportion  are 
in  harmonical  proportion.  Proportion  is,  moreover,  dis- 
tinguished into  alternate,  covtpound,  ordinate,  pertur- 
bate.  [vide  Geometry,  &c.] — Rule  of  Proportion,  a  rule 


in  Arithmetic,  more  commonly  "known  by  the  name  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  or  the  Rule  of  Ttiree. 

Proportion  {Archit.)  the  due  relation  which  the  whole 
work  has  to  its  parts,  or  all  the  parts  to  each  other. 

Proportion  {Paint.)  the  just  magnitude  of  the  several 
members  of  a  figure  or  group  with  regard  to  the  whole, 
and  to  one  another. 

PROPO'RTIONAL  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 
proportion  ;  as  proportional  compasses,  part,  &c. —  Propor- 
tional compasses,  with  two  pair  of  opposite  legs  like  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  by  which  any  spac-e  is  enlarged  or  dimi- 
nished in  any  proportion. — Proportional  part,  a  part  of 
some  number  that  is  analogous  to  some  other  part  or 
number.  —  Proportional  Scales,  the  artificial  logarithms 
placed  on  lines  for  the  ease  of  multiplying. 

PROPO'RTIONALS  {Maih.)  numbers  or  quantities  which 
are  in  mathematical  proportion.  Proportionals  are  either 
continued  or  mean. —  Continued  Proporiioiials  are  such  that 
the  third  number  is  in  the  ratio  to  the  second  as  the 
second  is  to  the  first,  and  the  fourth  has  the  same  ratio  to 
the  third  that  the  third  has  to  the  second  ;  as  3,  6,  12,  24. 
— Mean  Proportionals  are  when,  in  three  quantities,  there 
is  the  same  proportion  of  the  first  to  the  second  as  of  the 
second  to  the  third  ;  thus,  as  the  proportion  of  two  is  to  four 
the  same  as  four  to  eight,  four  is  the  mean  proportional. 

PROPOSI'TION  {Math.)  a  thing  proposed  to  be  proved, 
made  out,  or  demonstrated. 

Proposition  {Log.)  is  any  sentence  or  speech  which  affirms 
or  denies  anj^  thing.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  namely, 
the  Subject,  or  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  deiiied; 
the  Predicate,  or  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  a 
thing ;  and  the  Copula,  which  unites  the  two  thus,  "  Man 
is  an  animal,"  is  a  proposition  wherein  man  is  the  subject, 
animal  the  predicate,  and  is  the  copula.  Propositions  are 
distinguished,  as  to  form,  into  categorical,  hypothetical,  con- 
ditional, disjunctive,  &c. ;  as  to  quality,  into  ajprniative, 
and  negative,  ^lecessary,  contingent,  impossible ;  in  respect 
to  quantity,  into  universal,  particular,  singular,  indefinite  ; 
in  respect  to  opposition,  into  contrary,  siibcontrary,  sub- 
altern, contradictory  ;  in  respect  to  conversion,  into  simply 
convertible,  and  accidentally  convertible,    [vide  hogic'\ 

PROPO'UNDERS  {Laix>)  monopolizers,  or  ingrossers  of 
commodities. 

PROPRI'ETARY  {Lavs)  signifies  properly  a  proprietor,  but 
was  originally  applied  to  one  who  had  the  fruits  of  a  bene- 
fice to  himself. 

PROPRIETA'TE  probanda  {Law)  a  writ  for  one  who  will 
prove  a  property  in  any  thing  before  the  sheriff.  jF.  N.  B. 
77  ;  Co.  Lit.  145. 

PROFRIETA'TIS  i?/mV  {Med.)  Elixir  of  Aloes. 

PROPRI'ETY  (Rhet.)  the  peculiar  phrases  or  expressions 
which  belong  to  any  particular  language. 

PRO'PRIUM  {Log.)  the  Proper  or  Property,  one  of  the 
five  predicables.    [vide  Logic'] 

PROPRIUS  {Bot.)  proper,  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs 
to  one  particular  part  of  a  plant ;  as  a  receptacle,  invo- 
lucre, flower,  and  nectary,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
belongs  to  several  parts :  receptaculum  proprium,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  one  single  floret,  in  distinction  from  the  re- 
ceptaculum commune,  a  receptacle  connecting  several 
florets,  as  in  the  aggregate  flowers ;  so  perianthium,  sen 
invnlucrum  proprium,  the  proper  perianth  or  involucre  re- 
specting one  flower  only  :  Jlos  proprius,  sen  corolla  propria, 
a  single  flower,  or  a  single  corollet  in  aggregate  flowers  : 
nectarium  proprium,  a  distinct  or  pecular  nectary. 

PROPTO'MA  {Med.)  and  Proptosis,  vide  Procidentia. 

PRO-RE'TA  {Laiv)  or  pro  Proportione,  i.e.  in  proportion ; 
a  phrase  applied  to  joint-tenants. 

PROROGATION  {Polit.)  the  deferring,  or  putting  off, 
especially  of  sessions  of  parliament,  to  a  certain  time  ap- 
pointed by  the  King ;  in  this  case,  all  bills  passed  in  either 
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or  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  have  not  had  the 
Royal  Assent,  must  begin  de  novo,  at  the  next  meeting, 
which  circumstance  distinguishes  a  prorogation  from  an 
adjournment. 

PROSCE'NIUM  [Anl.)  srfoo-xu'vion,  a  place  before  the  scenes, 
in  which  players  acted.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  4,  segm.  123. 

PROSClirPTIO  {PoUt.)  a  punishment  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  which  bore  some  analogy  to  our  outlawry.  The 
names  of  the  Proscripti,  or  persons  suffering  the  proscrip- 
tion, were  fixed  up  in  tablets  at  the  forum  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  brought  to  justice,  a  reward  being  offered 
t  o  those  who  took,  and  punishment  threatened  against 
those  who  concealed  them.    Si^on.  de  Judic.  1.  1,  c.  18. 

PROSARTHRO'SIS  {Anat.)  ^foWf^p^yrc,,  the  same  as  Adar- 
ticulation. 

PROSE  [Lit.)  a  term  applied  to  any  unmeasured  form  of 

expression,  as  distinguished  from  verse. 
PROSECU'TION  (Laiv)  the  pursuing  of  any  one  in  a  suit 

or  action,  criminal  or  civil. 
PROSERPINA'CA  [Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tri- 

nndrin.  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  -perianth  three-parted.  —  Cor. 
none. — ^ta^i.  filaments  three,  awl-shaped. —  Fist,  germ 
inferior;  style  none;  stigmas  three,  pubescent. — Per. 
drupe  small,  juiceless  ;  seed  nut  somewhat  bony,  the 
oblong  kernels  of  which  are  fastened  by  a  thread. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Proserpina  palustris, 
seu  Trixis,  a  marshy  plant  of  Virginia. 
PROSE U'CH-3i  (Theol.)  TTpo-ivx.c-'i,  places  of  praj'er  among 

the  Jews,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  similar  to  their 

synagogue:"!. 

PRO'SODY  {Gram.)  TTftxraS^a,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  the  pronunciation  of  words  according  to  a  certain 
rule  or  measure.  Under  prosody  are  comprehended  ac- 
cents, breathings,  quantity,  time,  &c.  [vide  Accents, 
Grammar,  &c.] 

PROSONOM A'SI A  (Rhet.)  Trfoo-ovejAxcrt'ec,  a  figure  wherein 
allusion  is  made  to  the  likeness  of  a  sound  in  several  names 
and  words,  answering  to  what  is  now  called  apiin. 

PRO'SOPIS  (Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  oneAezycA. — Con.  petals 
five,  lanceolate.  —  Stam.  ^filaments  ten  equal;  anthers 
incumbent. — Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma 
simple.  —  Per.  legume    oblong,  linear ;   seeds  many, 
roundish  oblong. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  the  Prosopis  spicigera,  a  tree. 
PROSOPOPE'IA  {Bhet)  Tr^ca-c^.rc^o.u,  a  rhetorical  figure, 
wherein  dead  persons  are  introduced  as  living,  or  inani- 
mate objects  are  represented  as  speaking  and  acting  like 
animate  objects,    tie.  de  Orat.  1.  3,  c.  52 ;  Quinfil.  1.  9, 
c.  2  ;   Demct.  de  Eloc.  §  265  ;  Apsin.  Art.  Rhet.  apud 
Aid.  p.  707. 

PROSPE'C  nVE  Glass  (Opt.)  a  glass  set  in  a  frame  to  view 
things  at  a  distance. 

PROSPE'GMA  (iV/e^/.)  from  57^i!(r3-r/>'i'',"'<,  to  fix  near;  a  fixing 
of  humours  in  one  spot. 

PROSPHERO'MENA  [Med.)  Tr^o^cp^pifj^im;  meats  or  medi- 
cines taken  inwardly. 

PRO'SPHYSIS  (Med.)  %[>ia-<p-jTi^;  a  coalition  or  growing 
together  of  two  parts,  as  when  two  fingers  grow  to  each 
other. 

PROSTA'T^  (Anat.)  the  Prostate  Glands. 
PRO'STATES  [Ant.)  7Tf:o^i.TY,c,;  any  patron  among  the  Athe- 
nians to  whom  foreigners  committed  themselves,  [vide 

Melceci'] 

■  PEOSTE'THIS  {Anat.)  srpo?-)?^'?,  the  forepart  of  the  breast; 
also  the  fleshy  part  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet. 

Prostetiiis  (S2irg.)  that  which  fills  up  what  was  wanting, 
as  when  fistulous  ulcers  are  filled  up  with  flesh. 


PROSTHAPHiE'RESIS  (^Astron.)  ^pc<r6c.(po'.!piG-ii ;  another 
name  for  the  Equation,  or  the  difference  between  the  true 
and  mean  motion,  so  called  because  it  is  sometimes  to  be 
added  to,  and  sometimes  to  be  taken  from  the  mean  mo- 
tion, to  make  the  true  one;  it  is  equal  to  the  angle  formed 
at  the  planet,  and  subtended  by  the  eccentricity  of  its  or» 
bit :  thus,  if  S  be  the  sun,  P  the  place  of  the 
planet  in  its  orbit  A  P  B,  of  which  C  is  the 
centre,  then  the  mean  anomaly  is  the  angle 
A  C  P,  the  true  anomaly  ASP,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  C  P  S  is  the  prosthaphae- 
resis.  Ricciol.  Almag.  Nov.  1.  3. 
Prosthesis  [Gram.)  a  figure  whereby  a  letter  or  syllable  is 

added  to  the  word,  as  tetuli  for  tidi. 
PROSTRA'TUS  [Bot.)  the  same  as  Procumhens. 
PRO'STYLE  [Archil.)  7^^o^vXo<i;  a  building  that  has  pillars 
only  in  front. 

PROTA'SIS  [Rhet)  Tr^oTucrtt,;  the  enunciation  or  proposition 
of  the  thing  to  be  explained  ;  the  argument  of  a  play. 
Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  1,  c.  3  ;  Dionys.  Jud.  Iscei,  c.  L5  ;  Hermog. 
■^1(1  Efp.  1.  1,  ed.  Aid.  p.  28. 
PRO'TEA  {But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4,  Tetrandrla, 
Order  1  Monogynia,  so  called  from  the  variableness  of  its 
fructifications. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  usually  imbricate.  — 
CoR.  universal  uniform  ;  proper  one,  two,  or  four-petal- 
led. — STAM._/i7a)»eH^5  four ;  anthers  linear. — VinT.  germ 
superior,  awl-shaped;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none;  calyx 
unchanged;  seeds  soWlnvy,  rece^'oc/e  naked,  villose. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  beautiful,  elegant  shrubs, 
as  the — Proiea  decumbens. — Protea  cyanoides,  seu  Cya- 
dendrum,  seu  Cyanus. — Protea  sphcerocephala,  seu  Ane- 
thifolius.  —  Protea  serraria,  Serraria,  seu  Abrotanoides. 
—  Protea  cucullata,  Hypophyllocarpodendron,  seu  Scoly- 
mocephcdus,  8^'c. — Protea  abyssinica,  seu  Gagnedi. — Pro- 
tea  mellifera,  seu  Lepidocarpodendron,  S;c. 
PROTE'CTION  (Law)  that  safety  and  benefit  that  every 

subject  has  by  the  law. 
PROTE'CTOR  [Polit.)  the  title  given  to  one  who  is  chosen 
to  govern  during  the  minority  of  a  prince.    This  title  was 
assumed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  during  the  interregnum. 
PROTESILA'IA  [Ant.)  ■rrf.urmXuv.a  •  a  festival  celebrated 
by  the  Chersonesians  and  Thessalians,  in  lionour  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  who  was  the  first  Grecian  slain  by  Hector.  Pind. 
Schol.  in  Isth.  od.  1. 
PRO'TEST  {Cum.)  an  instrument  drawn  up  in  writing,  and 
attested  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  the  master  of  a 
merchant  ship,  and  a  part  of  the  ship's  crew,  after  the 
expiration  of  a  voyage,  describing  the  severity  of  the 
voyage,  whereby  the  ship  has  suftered  or  may  suffer  in  her 
hull,  &c. 

TO  Protest  [Law)  to  declare  openly  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  any  judge,  or  court,  to  which  one  will  not  yield 
obedience. 

PRO'TESTANTS  [Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  the  first  reformers 
in  Germany,  on  account  of  the  public  protestation  they 
made  at  Spire  in  Germany,  in  1.528,  to  appeal  from  the 
decrees  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  a  General  Council. 
It  has  since  been  applied  to  all  who  by  seceding  from  the 
Romish  Church  virtually  renounce  and  protest  against  its 
usurpations. 

PROTESTATION  [Laxv)  a  defence  or  safeguard  to  the 
party  who  makes  it  from  being  concluded  by  the  action  he 
is  about  to  do,  that  issue  cannot  be  joined  by  it. 

PRO'THESIS  (Ant.)  vide  Collocatio. 

PROTHO'NOTARY  [La>m)  from  protonotariiis,  a  chief  no- 
tary, or  scribe;  a  chief  clerk  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas.    In  the  latter  court  there  are  three  who 

^  enter  and  enrol  all  declarations,  pleadings,  recognizances, 
&c.  and  make  out  all  judicial  writs ;  but  in  the  King's 
Bench  there  is  one  who  records  all  civil  actions,  &c. 
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PRO'THYRUS  (ArchiL)  vide  Ancones. 
PRO'THYRUM  {Archit.)  vide  Diath^ra. 
PRO'TIODIDE  (Chei}7.)  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and 
iodine. 

PRO'TIUM  (Bot.)  the  Amyris  protium  of  Linnaeus. 
PROTOCHLO'RIDE  {Ckem.)  a  combination  of  chlorine 

and  ph6sphorus. 
PRO'TOCOL  {Laiu)  7rpuTOKo},M>,  in  Latin  protocollum ;  the 

first  draught  of  a  deed,  contract,  or  instrument. 
PROTOFO'RESTER  (Lnw)  he  who  was  formerly  appointed 

chief  of  Windsor,  to  hear  all  causes  of  death  or  maim, 

or  of  the  slaughter  of  the  King's  deer. 
PROTOGA'LA  [Anat.)  beestings,  or  the  first  milk  after  the 

cow  has  brought  forth  her  young. 
PROTOMA'RTYR  {Ecc.)  Ts^corou^a^rvp,  from  ^s-fSro?  first,  and 

[j^afTv^,  a  martyr ;  he  who  first  bears  testimony  to  the  truth 

by  his  death,  or  sufferings,  as  Abel  in  the  Old  Testament, 

and  St.  Stephen  in  the  New. 
PRO'TOPLAST  (T/ieol.)  Trfc^roTrXuTCi;  a  title  given  to  Adam, 

our  forefather. 

PROTOTY'PE  {Gram.)  from  ^ftorliTVTrov,  a  prototype,  or 

original  type  df  any  thing;  a  primitive  or  original  word. 
PROTRA'CTING  {Mens.)  laying  down  the  dimensions  of  a 

place  by  means  of  a  protractor. 
PROTRACTING  PIN  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  pricking 

off  degrees  and  minutes  from  the  protractors. 
PROTRA'CTOR  {Mech.)  an  instrument  to  lay  down  angles 
,  of  any  assigned  quality  or  degree ;  or  to  find  the  quality 
or  degrees  any  angles  contains. 
Protractor  {Surer.)  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  for 
removing  all  foreign  and  offensive  bodies  from  a  wound;  it 
is  used  much  after  the  manner  of  a  forceps. 
PROTRYGI'A  {Ant.)  w^ar^oyux. ;  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Neptune  and  Bacchus,  who  was  surnamed  nfoTpy/ii;,  i.  e. 
from  Tpu?,  new  wine. 
PROVE'DITOR  {Mil.)  a  great  military  officer  in  Italy  who 

was  attached  to  the  general  of  an  army. 
PROVE'NZALA  {Bot.)  the  Calla  paluitris  of  Linnaeus. 
PRO'VER  {Law)  the  same  as  Approver. 
PRO'VINCE  Rose  {Bot.)  or  Provence  Rose,  the  Rosa  pro- 
vincialis  of  Linnaeus ;  one  of  the  most  fragrant  roses  that 
grows  in  our  gardens.    There  are  different  varieties  of  the 
Province  Rose,  as  the  White  Province,  the  Blush  Province, 
and  the  Dwarf  Province.  The  flowers  of  this  rose  are  some- 
times very  large,  and  the  petals  fold  closely  over  each  other 
like  cabbages,  whence  this  sort  has  been  called  Cabbage 
Rose.    The  Moss  Rose  is  also  a  sort  of  Province  Rose. 
PROVI'NCIAL  Synod  {Ecc.)  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 

a  particular  province. 
TO  PROYI'NE  {Hort.)  to  lay  a  vine  stock,  or  branch,  in  the 

ground  to  take  root. 
PROVrSION   {Laxu)  a  term  in  the  Canon  Law  for  the 
Pope's  providing  a  bishop  with  a  living  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  incumbent. 
Provision  (Com  )  the  allowance  made  to  a  factor. 
PROVI'SO  {Laiv)  a  clause,  caveat,  or  condition,  made  in 
any  deed  or  writing,  without  the  performance  of  which  the 
deed  becomes  void. 
Proviso  {Mar.)  a  ship  is  said  to  moor  a  proviso  when  she 
has  one  anchor  out,  and  a  hawser  a-shore,  being  moored 
with  her  head  to  the  shore  with  her  two  cables. 
PROVI'SOR  {Archceol.)  a  patron,  or  chief  governor  of  a 
college. — Provisor  monasterii,  the  steward  or  treasurer  of 
a  religious  house. 
Provisor  Victualium  {Archceol.)  the  King's  Purveyor,  who 

provided  for  the  accommodation  of  his  court. 
PRO'VOST  (Latv)  in  Saxon  ppojraj-t,  in  French  prevoi, 
Italian  provosto,  from  the  Latin  propositus  ;  the  president 
of  a  college,  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  as  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh. — Provost  of  the  Mint,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  approve  all  the  moneyers,  and  to  superintend 


them. — Provost  in  France,  a  magistrate  of  the  police  who 
took  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  the  public  peace. 
Provost  Marshal  {Mil.)  is  an  officer  who  seizes  and  secures 
all  deserters,  and  also  sets  a  rate  on  the  provisions  for  the 
army. 

Provost  Marshal  {Mar.)  a  similar  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy, 

who  has  the  charge  of  prisoners  taken  at  sea. 
Provost  of  Merchants  {Com.)  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  city 
of  Paris. 

PROW  {Mar.)  in  Vvench  proue,  Italian  proda,  'Latin  prora; 
the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  i.  e.  that  part  of  the  fore-castle 
that  is  aloft,  and  not  in  the  hold  ;  it  is  properly  that  part 
between  the  chace  and  the  loof. 
PRO'XY  {Laiv)  from  proximjis,  the  next;  a  deputy,  or  one 
who  acts  for  another  in  his  absence.    Every  peer  of  the 
realm  who  is  called  to  parliament  has  the  privilege  of 
constituting  a  proxy  to  vote  for  him  in  liis  absence  on  a 
lawful  occasion. — Proxy,  among  Civilians,  is  the  commis- 
sion of  a  proctor  from  his  client  to  manage  his  cause  in 
his  behalf ;  and  Proxies  are  also  annual  payments  made 
by  parochial  clergy  to  the  bishop. 
to  PRUNE  {Hort.)  to  trim  trees  b}'  cutting  off  the  super- 
fluous branches. 
TO  Prune  {Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  that  picks  herself. 
PRUNE'LLA  {Med.)  a  term  formerly  used  for  a  dryness  of 

the  throat  and  tongue  which  attends  continual  fevers. 
Prunella  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14'  Didynamia, 
Order  I  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Chai-acter.   Cal.  one-leaved. — CoR.  one-petalled ; 
tube  cylindrical ;  throat  oblong. — Stam.  Jilaments  four  ; 
awlshaped.  —  Pist.  germ  four-parted  ;   style  filiform  ; 
stigma  bifid. — Per.  none  ;  calyx  closed ;  seeds  four. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Prunella 
vulgaris,  sea  Brunella,  Common  Self-Heal.  —  Prunella 
lacinata,  seu  Symphytum.  —  Prunella  hyssopifolia,  S^c. — 
Clm.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger,  Herb.; 
Raii  Hist.  &;c. 
Prunella  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cleonia  lusitania. 
PRUNE'LLO  {Bot.)  a  fine  sort  of  plum. 
PRUNI'FERA  {Bot.)  the  Laurus  persea  of  Linnaeus. 
PRU'NING  Chisel  (Hort.)  an  instrument  for  pruning  trees. 
PRU'NUM  {Bot.)  the  Averrkoe  of  Linnaeus. 
PRU'NUS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12 
Icosandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five,  roundish. — Stam.  Jilaments  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
awlshaped;  anthers  twin,  short. — Pist.  germ  superior; 
style  filiform,  the  length  of  the  stamens  ;  stigmas  orbicu- 
lar.— Per. drupe  roundish ;  seed  nut,  roundish,  compressed. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  name  of  the  Cherry,  Apricot,  Plum,  Laurel,  &c. 
The  principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely  the — Prunus 
padus,  Padus,  Cerasus,  seu  Pseudoligustrum,  Common 
Bird  Cherry-Tree.  —  Prunus  cerasus,  Cerasus,  seu  Ce- 
rasa.  Common  or  Cultivated  Cherry-Tree.  —  Prunus 
mahaleb,  Mahaleb,  seu  Macaleb,  Perfumed  Cherry-Tree. 

—  Prunus  domestica,  seu  Prunus,  Common  Plum-Tree. 

—  Prunus  insititia,  the  Bullace  Plum-Tree.  —  Prunus 
spinosa,  Sloe  Plum-Tree,  or  Black  Thorn. — Prunus  ar- 
meniaca,  seu  Armeniaca,  the  Apricot. — Prunus  lauroce- 
rasus,  seu  Laurocerasus,  Common  Laurel.  Clus.  Hist. ; 
Dod.Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat. 
Botan.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  TourneJ.  Instit.  8t;c. 

PRURI'GO  {Med.)  the  itch,  a  well-known  cutaneous  dis- 
order, caused  by  sharp  humours  which  stagnate  in  the 
skin  and  corrode  the  miliary  glands. 
PRURFTUS  {Med.)  the  same  as  Prurigo. 
PRU'SSIAN  Blue  {Chem.)  a  pigment  of  a  beautiful  dark 
blue  colour,  discovered  by  a  chemist  of  Berlin  of  the 
name  of  Diesbach,  by  the  accidental  mixture  of  a  solution 
of  vitriol  of  iron  with  an  alkali  which  had  been  highly  im- 
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.  pregnated  with  animal  matter.  It  is  a  powder  which  is 
now  commonly  procured  from  bullocks'  blood,  carbonate 
of  potash,  vitriol  of  iron,  alum,  and  muriatic  acid,  in  given 
proportions. 

PIIU'SSIATE  (C/iem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  Prussic 
acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  Prussiate  of  Potash,  the 
Prusxiaie  of  Iron,  &c. 

PRUSSIC  Acid  [Cliem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  Prussian  Blue, 
in  which  it  forms  what  is  called  the  colouring  matter. 

PRUTA'NIC  Tables  [Astron.)  astronomical  tables  for  finding 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  were  framed  by 
Erasmus  Riieinoldus. 

PRY' AN  Tin  [Miii.)  a  sort  of  tin  found  mixed  with  a  gra- 
velly earth,  sometimes  white,  but  usually  red. 

PRYK  (Archceol.)  an  old-fashioned  spur;  also  a  tenure,  or 
service,  by  which  land  was  held,  on  condition  that  the 
tenant  was  to  find  such  pryks  for  the  king. 

PRY'TANES  {Ant.)  ^furee'/Hi;  Athenian  officers  who  were 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  senate.  Tliey  were  elected 
from  the  500  senators,  and  were  50  in  number.  Poll.  1.  8, 
seg.  95. 

PRYTANE'UIM  (  Ant.)  ^evTf.vua-/;  the  senate-house  at  Athens, 

where  the  Prytanes  assembled. 
PSALACA'NTHA  [Bot.)  an  Egyptian  plant  of  which  little 

is  known. 

PSALLOI'DES  [Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PSA'LMODY  [Theol.)  •J/KAw-o^ia,  from  a  hymn  on 

a  sacred  subject,  and  i"^':,  a  song;  a  singing  of  psalms,  or 
blending  of  poetry  with  music. 

PSALTERY  [Ant.)  -^uXr^^ci  ;  a  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment. 

PSAMAirSMUS  [Med.)  -^xwwKj-fj^oi;  a  bath  of  dry  warm 
sand  for  drying  the  feet  of  dropsical  persons. 

PSAMM,0'DES  (Med.)  ■•^uf/jy^a^V,,;;  an  epithet  for  urine  that 
.  has  a  gravelly  sediment. 

PSATY'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  who  branched  off 
from  the  Arians. 

PSEFHI'SMA  (Ant.)  the  same  as  Prohuleuma. 

PSEUDANCHU'SA  (Bot.)  Wild  Bugloss. 

PSEUUISODO'MON  (Archil.)  a  kind  of  building  in  which 
the  walls  are  of  unequal  thickness.    Plin.  1.  6,  c.  12. 

PSEU'DO  (Bot.)  from  the  Greek  -^I'J'r,^,  fahe,  is  used  fre- 
quently in  composition  to  denote  particular  plants,  as 
follows — Pseudo  Acacia,  the  Robinia  hispida  of  Linnaeus. 
— Pseudo  Acmella,  the  Spdanthus  pseudo-acmella. — Pseudo 
Acorns,  the  Iris  pseudacoriis. — Pseudo  Apocy)mm,  the  Big- 
nonia  radical's. — Pseudo  Asphodelns,  the  Anthericum  ossi- 
J'ragrum. — Pseudo  Capsicum,  the  So/anum  pseudo-capsicum. 
— Pseudo  Chamcepilijs,  the  Dracocephahini  ruyschiana. — 
Pseudo  China,  the  Senecio  pseudo-china. — Pseudo  Costus, 
the  Parthenium  intpgrifolia. — Pseudo  Cyperus,  the  Carex 
pseudo- cyperus. —  Pseudo  Cytisus,  the  Vella  pseudo-cytisus. 
— Pseudo  Diclamnus,  the  Marrubium  pseudo- dictammis. — 
Pseudo  Digitalis,  the  Dracocephalum  virginiacurn. — Pseudo 
Fumaria,  the  Fumarin  bulbosa. — Pseudo  Gelseminum,  the 
Bignonia  radicans, — Pseudo  Gnaphnlium,  the  Micropus  su- 
pinus. — Pseudo  Helichrysum,  the  Baccharis  halimijfolia. — 
Pseudo- Heleborus,  the  Heleborus  viridis. — Pseudo  Limo- 
dorum,  the  Orchis  abortiva. — Pseudo-Lotus,  the  Diospyrus 
lotus. — Pseudo-Lysimachium,  the  Epilobium  angustifolium. 
— Pseudo- Marrubium. — Pseudo- Narcissus,  the  Anthericum 
serolinum. — Pseudo-Nardus,  the  Lnvanchda  spica. — Pseudo- 
Orchis,  the  Ophrys  ovata. — Pseudo-Platanus,  the  Acer 
pseudo-platanus.  —  Pseudo- Pisidium,  the  Eugenia  pseudo- 
pisidium. — Pseudo-Rubra,  the  Cruccanella  angustifolia. — 
Pseudo-Ruta,  the  Ruta  patavena. — Pseudo  Sycomorus,  the 
Melia  azederach. — Pseudo- Valeriana,  the  Valeriana.  Cor- 
nucnpio:. 

PSEUDOBLEPSIS  (Med.)  from  ^f.^J^k,  false,  and  /SA^W,  to 
see  ;  false  or  imaginary  vision,  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class 
Locales,  Order  Dysesihesice,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 


PSEUDOBU'NION  (Bot.)  Winter-Cress. 

PSEUDODI'PTEHOS  (Archit.)  a  building  that  counterfeits 
a  double  row  of  pillars.     Vitniv.  1.  '3,  c.  1. 

PSEUDO-Dl'PTEHON  (Archit.)  a  temple  in  which  the 
side  pillars  were  let  in  the  wall  in  the  inside,  so  as  to  in- 
close the  space  usually  allowed  for  the  porticoes  of  the  pe- 
ri pteron. 

PSEUDO-STELLA  (Astro?i.)  any  comet  or  phaenomenon 

newly  appearing  in  the  heavens  like  a  star. 
PSEUUOTHY'RUM  (Archit.)  a  postern-gate. 
PSI'DIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12  Icosandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  five-cleft. — i 
Cor.  petals  five,  ovate. —  am.  filaments  numerous;  an- 
thers small. — Fist.  ger?K  roundish,  inferior;  sti/le  awl- 
shaped ;  stigma  simple. — Per,  berry  oval,  very  large ; 
seeds  numerous. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Psidium  pyrijerum, 
Guayava,  Cugaxnis,  seu  Pela,  White  Guaca. — Psidium 
pumilum,  seu  Cugavillus,  Dwarf  Guava,  &c. 
PSITTACUS    (Orn.)   a  genus   of  birds   of  the  Order 

Pict^. 

Generic  Character.  5/// hooked;  nostrils  ro\inded;  tongue 
fleshy,  obtuse  ;  Jeet  formed  for  climbing. 

Species.  Birds  of  this  genus  are  called  in  English  the 
Parrot,  Macaw,  Parrakeet,  and  Cockatoo.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  species,  namely,  the — Psittacus  ac- 
cipitrinus,  the  Hawk-headed  Parrot. — Psittacus  erithacus, 
in  French  Perroquet  cendie  oujaco.  Common  Grey  Parrot. 
— Psittacus  amazonicus,  in  French  le  Perroquet  amazone, 
Amazon  Parrot,  or  Jamaica  Parrot. — Psittacus  aurora, 
in  French  I'Amazone  jaune  ou  le  perroquet  jaune,  Aurora 
Parrot. — Psittacus  leucocephalus,  in  FVench  Amazone  a 
tete  blanche,  White-fronted  Parrot. — Psittacus  grandis,  in 
French  le  grand  Loris. — Psittacus  macao,  in  F"rench  Ara 
rouge  ou  Ara  canga,  Scarlet  Maccaw. — Psittacus  ara- 
rauna,  in  French  I' Ara  bleu,  Blue  and  Yellow  Maccaw. 
— Psittacus  militaris,  in  French  Ara  militaire.  Military 
Maccaw. — Psittacus  tabuensis,  in  French  la  grande  Per~ 
ruche,  Tabuan  Parrakeet. — Psittacus  eximius.  Nonpareil 
Parrakeet. — Psittacus  ornatus,  in  French  la  Perruche 
lori.  Lory  Parrakeet. — Psittacus  gigas,  in  French  le  Ka- 
katoes  noir,  the  Black  or  Giant  Cockatoo. — Psittacus 
cristatus.  White-crested  Cockatoo. 
PSO'/E  (Anat.)  the  name  of  two  pair  of  muscles  in  the  loins, 

the  Psoas  magnus,  and  the  Psoas  parvus,  which  serve  to 

bend  the  thigh  forward,  and  greatly  assist  in  preserving  the 

equilibrium  of  the  trunk. 
PSO'PHIA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  Grallcs. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  cylindrical ;  nostrils  oval ;  tongue 
cartilaginous ;  feet  four-toed. 

Species.    This  bird,  called  in  English  the  Trumpeter,  in- 
habits Brasil  and  Guiana. 
PSO'RA  (Med.)  the  itch,  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales, 

Order  Dialysis,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
PSORA'LEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 

Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  papi- 
lionaceous.—  Stam.  filaments  diadelphous;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  Xineax ;  ^fy/e  awl-shaped ;  stigma 
blunt. — Per.  legume  compressed  ;  seed  kidney-form. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  as  \.\\e—Psorelea 
pinnata,  Dorychnium,  seu  Spartium,  Wing-leaved  Pso- 
ralea. — Psoralea  bractea,  Ononis,  seu  Trifolium,  Oval- 
spiked  Psoralea,  &c. 
PSORl'ASIS  (Med.)  a  species  of  cutaneous  disorder,  in  some 

respects  similar  both  to  the  itch  and  the  leprosy. 
PSO'RICKS  (Med.)  -^^^pij-.a,  medicines  for  curing  the  itch. 
PSOROPHTHA'LMIA  (Med.)  from  -^Zfcc,  a  scab,  and 
o(p6»?iiJucc,  the  eye ;  an  ulceration  and  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  with  itching. 
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PSYCHAGO'GICA.  {Med.)  from  the  soul,  and  iy^yo?, 
a  leader;  medicines  which  revive  the  spirits  in  fainting. 

PSYCHO'TllIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Paitan- 
ifr/fl,  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  very  small,  superior. — 
Cor.  monopetalous. — St  au.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  li- 
near.—  PiST.  germ  inferior;  stijle  filiform;  stigma  bifid. 
—  Per.  ierry  roundish  ;  seeds  two,  hemispherical. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Psychotria  asia- 
iica,  axillaris,  laurifolia,  Sj-c. 
PSYCHOTRO'PHUM  (Bot.)  the  Psychotria  of  Linnaeus. 
PSYCHROLU'SEA  (Med.)  ^^vxfohva-ia,  from  ^^.;^^fi^,  cold,  and 

AuVic,  solution ;  cold  baths. 
PSY'CHTICA  (Med.)  from  -^"X,",  to  refrigerate  ;  refrige- 
.   rating  medicines. 

PSYDRA'CIA  (Med.)  ■^'uS^xy.U,  pimples  which  break  out 
upon  the  skin  by  reason  of  the  winter's  cold.  Trallian. 
1.  1,  c.  5. 

PSY'GMATA  (Med.)  vide  Psychtica. 

PSY'LLIUM  (Bot?)  the  Flantago  psyllium  of  Linnasus. 

PTA'RMICA  {Bot.)  the  Achillea  ptarmica  of  Linnsus. 

PTA'RMIGAN  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  Grous,  the  Tetrao  lagopus 
of  LinnfEUS,  which  inhabits  the  Alpine  parts  of  Europe,  is 
stupid,  burrows  under  the  snow,  runs  swiftly,  and  lays  pale 
rufous  eggs. 

PTE'LEA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted. — CoR.  pe- 
tals four,  oblong, — St  am.  JilameJits  four,  awl-shaped; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  very  short; 
stigmas  obsolete. — Per.  in  the  female;  drupe  roundish; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.    The  single  species  Is  the  Ptelea  trifoliata,  Three- 
leaved  Ptelea,  or  Shrubby  Trefoil. 
Ptelea  is  also  the  name  of  the  Dodoncea  viscosa  of  Linna;us. 
PTERA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  the  Camphorosma pteranihus  o£  h'm- 

raeus. 

PTE'RIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24;  Cryptogamia, 
Order  2  Filices. 

Generic  Character.    Fructijication  in  an  uninterrupted  line. 

Species.    The  species  are,  the — Pteris  piloselloides,  lanceo- 
lata,  lineata,  S)~c. 
PTE'RNA  (Anat.)  ^rspi);  the  calcaneum,  or  second  bone  of 

the  foot.    Foil.  1.  2,  segm,  193. 
PTEROCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Dia- 

delphia.  Order  4  Dccandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  tubular, 
bell-shaped.  —  Cor.  papilionaceous.  —  Stam.  Jilaments 
ten,  united;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  pedicelled ; 
style  awl-shaped ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  legume  sickle- 
shaped,  varicose  ;  seed  solitary,  kidne\--shaped. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Plerocarpus  draco, 
Draco,  Moutouchi,  seu  Lingoum. — Pterocarpus  ecasta- 
phyllum,  Spartium,  seu  Hedysarum. — Ptej-ocarpus  buxi- 
folius,  Aspalathus,  seu  Amerimnum . 
PTfiROCE'PHALUS  (Bot.)  the  Scabiosa  nterocephalus. 
PTEROCO'CEUS  (Bot.)  the  Calligonum  pallasia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PTERO'MATA  (Archit.)  two  high  walls  on  each  side  of  a 
temple  or  large  building.    Vilruv.  1.  3,  c.  2.  i 

PTE'RON  (Archit.)  Trnfof,  the  wing  of  a  building. 

PTERO'NL\  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1  Polygamia  JEqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  imbricate. —  Cor.  com- 
pound uniform  ;  corollets  hermaphrodite ;  proper  one-pe- 
talled. —  Stam.  filaments  five,  capillary;  anther  cylin- 
drical. — Pist.  germ  oblong ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. 
—  Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seeds  solitary;  recep- 
tacle chaffy. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Pteronia  cam- 
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phoraia,  Pteropkorus,  seu  Conyza,  Aromatic  Pteronia, 
— Pteronia  oppositifolia,  seu  Cyanus. — Pteronia  stricta^ 
Flexicaulis,  S^c 

PTEROSPERiMADE'NDRON  {Bot.)  the  Pterospermum  of 
Linnaeus. 

PTEROSPE'RMUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Mo- 
nadelphia.  Order  5  Dodecandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cai.. perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  petals 
five,  oblong,  spreading — Stam.  Jilaments  fifteen  ;  anthers 
oblong. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  cylindrical ;  stigma 
thickish. — Per.  capsule  pedicelled ;  seeds  several,  oblong. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  trees,  as  the — Pterospermum 
suberijblium,  Pentapetes,  seu  Pterospermodendron. — PtC' 
rospermum  acerijblium,  S^c. 
PTERO'TA  (Bot.)  the  Fagara  pterota  of  Linnaeus. 
PTEROTRA'CHEA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Mollusca,  having  a  detached  gelatinous  body,  with 
a  moveable  fin  at  the  abdomen  or  tail,  and  two  eyes  placed 
within  the  head. 
PTERY'GIUM  (Anat.)  ^rEp'yio?,  the  wing  or  round  rising  of 
the  nose  or  eye  ;  the  process  of  the  os  sjjhenoides,  or  wedge- 
like bone.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  c.  80. 
PTERU'GIUM  (Med.)  or  pterugion,  a  film  on  the  eye  called 
a  web ;  also  a  disorder  on  the  nails  resembling  a  caruncle. 
Cels.  1.  6.  c.  19. 
PTERYGO'DES  (Anat.)  zTi^vyihc,  the  wing-like  processes 

of  the  OS  sphenoides, 
PTERYGOl'DEUS  (Anat.)  two  processes,  called  externus 
and  internus,  arising  from  the  processus  pterygoides  of  the 
OS  sphenoides. 

PTERY'GO  (Anat.)  a  word  used  in  composition  to  denote 
muscles  that  are  connected  with  the  pterygoid  process. 

PTHO'RA  (Bot.)  the  Ranunculus  pthora  of  Linnaeus. 

PTILI'NUS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Hispa,  compre- 
hending, according  to  Fabricius,  those  insects  that  have 
the  lip  membranaceous. 

PTILO'SIS  (Med.)  ttti'^iwo-i?,  a  baldness  of  the  ej^e-lashes. 

PTI'NUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleopterous  Order, 
having  the  antenna;  filiform ;  thorax  nearly  round.  The 
principal  species  is  the  Ptinus  pulsator,  or  Death- Watch. 

PTI'SAN  (Med.)  7rTnrx>>-,  a  kind  of  cooling  phj'sic  drink. 

PTOLEMA'IC  system  {Astron.)  vide  Astro7iomy. 

PTO'SES  (Med.)  tumours  caused  by  protrusion. 

PTO'SIS  {Med.)  Trjaa-ii,  from  !?-(Vri<»,  to  fall;  a  falling  of  the 
upper  eyelid. 

PTYALl'SMUS  (Med.)  a  salivation. 

PTY'SMAGOGUES  (Med.)  from  ^rv^,  to  spit,  and  «y^>.',  to 
lead ;  whatever  causes  a  discharge  of  spittle,  whether  it 
amounts  to  a  salivation  or  not. 

PU'BERTY,  Age  of  (Laiv)  the  age  of  fourteen  in  men,  and 
twelve  in  women. 

PU'BES  (Anat.)  the  external  parts  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  both  sexes. 

Pubes  (Bot.)  pubescence ;  i.  e.  the  hairiness  or  shagglness 
in  a  plant.  The  forms  of  pubescence  are,  pili,  the  hairs ; 
lana,  the  wool ;  barba,  the  beard;  .ttriga,  stiff' flat  hairs; 
set^e,  bristles  ;  hami,  hooks ;  glochides,  barbs ;  to  which 
have  been  added  s^landulce,  glands,  but  not  properly. 

PUBE'TA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Duroia. 

PU'BIS  OSSA  (Anat.)  the  share  bones. 

PU'BESCENS  (Bot)  pubescent;  an  epithet  for  the  stem, 
leaf,  corolla,  and  style. 

PUBLIC  Faith  (Polit.)  a  pretence  to  raise  money  upon  what 
was  called  the  public  faith  of  the  nation,  which  was  put  in 
practice  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion. 

PUBLICA'NI  (Ant.)  farmers  or  receivers  of  the  public 
money. 

PUBLICATION  (Latv)  signifies,  in  respect  to  the  deposi- 
tions of  witnesses  in  Chancery,  a  showing  them  openly, 
and  giving  out  copies  of  them,  &c. 
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PU'CCA  (Cow?.)  an  Indian  weight,  equal  to  about  14868 
English  grains. 

PUCCOO'N  {Bot.)  the  Sanguinaria  cayiadensis  of  Linnaeus. 
PU'DDENING  {Mar.)  the  binding  any  part  with  rope- 
yarn,  &c. 

PU'DDING  of  the  Anchor  {Mar.)  a  name  for  the  binding 
ropes  about  the  anchorings  ;  also  for  the  ropes  nailed  to 
the  arms  of  the  main  and  fore-yard,  near  the  ends,  to  save 
the  robbins  from  galling. 

Pudding  Grass  {Bot.)  the  Mentha  pulcgium  of  Linnaeus. 

Pudding  Stone  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone,  consisting  of  stony 
fragments,  conglutinated  by  an  earthy  or  metallic  cement. 

PU'DDLING  [Mech.)  the  process  by  which  iron  is  rendered 
malleable. 

PUDE'NDA  {Anat.)  the  organs  of  generation  in  the  male 
and  female. 

PUDENDA'GRA  {Med.)  a  pain  in  the  Pudenda. 
PU'DICA  Arteria  {Anat.)  a  branch  of  the  internal  Iliac 

artery  distributed  on  the  Pudenda. 
PUE'RPERAL  Fever  {Med.)  a  child-bed  fever. 
PUERPE'RIUM  {Med.)  delivery. 

PUGILLA'RES  {Ant.)  the  tablets  among  the  Romans  which 
were  covered  with  wax,  so  that  they  might  be  written 
upon  with  the  stijlits.  They  are  called  by  Homer  Tn'mxiq, 
and  are  therefore  supposed  by  Pliny  to  have  existed  before 
the  Trojan  war.    Plin.  1  13,  c.  12  ;  Plin.  1.  I,  ep.  6. 

Plj'FFIN  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  Auk  or  Sea-gull,  the  Alca  arctica 
of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  the  northern  seas,  is  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  lays  very  fine  eggs.  This  bird 
flies  heavily,  but  skims  very  rapidly  along  the  water  with 
its  feet. 

PU'GIL  {Med.)  a  small  handful,  or  as  much  as  may  be 

taken  up  at  once  between  the  two  fingers  and  the  thumb. 
PUI'S  darrein  continuance  {Laiv)  a  plea  of  new  matter  pend- 
ing an  action.    Qvide  Darrein] 
PUrSNE  {Laiv)  i.  e.  puny  or  small;  junior  or  inferior,  as 

the  puisne  judges  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  &c. 
PULCO'LLI  {Bot.)  the  Jnsticia  adhatodi  of  Linnaeus. 

PULE'GIUM  {Bot.)  the  Mentha  pulegium  of  Linnaeus. 

PU'LEX  {Ent.)  the  flea,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Apterous 
Order,  having  the  mouth  without  jaws  or  feelers;  proboscis 
long  and  inflected ;  antenna;  projecting ;  abdomen  com- 
pressed; and  legs  six,  formed  for  leaping. 

PLLICA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Inida  pulicaria  of  Linnaeus, 

PULK  {Polit.)  a  Russian  word  for  a  tribe. 

PULLA'RIUS  (Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 

,  augur  who  took  omens  from  the  sacred  chickens.  Cic.  de 
Div.  1.  2,  c.  34. ;  Liv.  1.  10,  c.  40. 

PULLA'TA  VESTIS  {Ant  )  a  habit  generally  worn  by  the 
common  people  by  way  of  mourning ;  the  colour  of  which 
was  either  black  or  brown.  Plin.  epist.  1.  7,  ep.  17 ;  Suet, 
in  August,  c.  40;  Ferrnr.  de  Re  Vest.  1.  1,  &c. 

PU'LLET  {Husband.)  a  3'oung  hen. 

Pullet  {Mar.)  a  close  room  in  the  hold. 

PU'LLEY-PIECE  {ArchcEol.)  a  piece  of  armour  for  the 
knees. 

PU'LLEY  {Mech.)  one  of  the  five  mechanical  powers,  con- 
sisting of  a  wheel  called  the  sheave,  an  axis  on  which  it 
turns,  called  the  gudgeon  or  pin,  and  the  fixed  piece  of 
wood  or  brass,  into  which  the  pulley  is  put,  called  the  block, 
[vide  Mechanics'^ — A  Si/slem  of  Pullies  is  an  assemblage 
of  several  pullies  combined  together,  which  Vitruvius  calls 
trispastos,  if  it  consist  of  three  only  ;  pentaspastos,  if  of 
five;  and  polijspaslos,  if  of  many  pullies.  Vitruv.\.  10, 
c.  3,  5,  1 6. 

PULLI-SCHOVA'DO  {Bot)  the //jom^sa  of  Linnaeus. 
PULMONA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cai.. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.  —  Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  erect,  verv 


short. — PisT.  germs  four ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. 
— Per.  none  ;  calyx  unchanged;  seeds  four. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pidmonaria 

officinalis,  sen  Symphyium,  Common  Lungwort  Pul- 

monaria  sufruticosa ,  sen  Lithospermwn,  Shrubby  Lung- 
wort, -r-  Pulmonaria  sibirica,  seu  Anchusa,  Siberian 
Lungwort. — Pulmonaria  maritima,  Cerinthe,  seu  Ecliiumy 
Sea  Lungwort. 

Pulmonaria  is  also  the  name  of  the  Hieracinm  murorum. 

PULMONA'RIA  ARTERIA  {Anat.)  a  vessel  in  the  breast, 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  to  the  lungs. — Pulmonaria  arteria  venosa,  a  vessel 
which,  having  received  the  blood  out  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  discharges  itself  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

PULMONA'RILS  {Med.)  one  who  is  diseased  in  the  lungs. 

PU'LMONARY  Consumption  {Med.)  the  same  as  Phthisis. 

PU'LMONARY  ARTERY  {Anat.)  vide  Pulmonaria. 

PULMO'NES  {Anat.)  the  lungs. 

PULMO'NIA  {Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

PULMO'NICS  {Med.)  medicines  good  for  the  lungs. 

PULP  {Bot.)  the  soft  part  of  roots,  fruits,  &c.  which  is 
used  either  as  food  or  in  pharmacy,  and  is  extracted  by 
boiling  and  other  processes. 

PU'LPITUM  (Ant.)  the  place  where  the  players  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  performed  their  parts.  It  was  lower 
than  the  scena,  and  higher  than  the  orchestra.  Vitruv.. 
1.  5,  C.6. 

PU'LSATILLA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Anemone. 
PU'LSATILE  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  any  instrument  which 

is  sounded  by  beating,  as  the  drum,  tambourine,  &c. 
PULSATION  {Med.)  a  morbid  sensation  in  any  part  of  the 

body. 

PULSA'TOR  {Archceol.)  a  plaintilF,  from  pulsare,  to  accuse. 
Leg.  H.  1.  apud  Brompton. 

PULSE  {Med.)  in  Greek  o-<J)t/y|i/,«i;,  and  in  'Latin  pulsus,  from 
pulso,  to  knock  or  beat ;  a  beating  of  the  artery  from  the 
reciprocal  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which 
is  to  be  sensibly  distinguished  at  the  wrist,  and  in  other 
parts. 

Pulse  {Nat.)  the  stroke  with  which  any  medium  is  effected 

by  the  motion  of  light,  sound,  &c. 
Pulse  {Bot.)  all  sorts  of  grain  contained  in  husks  or  shells. 
PULTENTE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  W  Decandria, 

Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  five-toothed. — CoR.  papiliona- 
ceous.— Per.  legume  of  one  cell. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs. 
PULVERA'TICUM  [Ant.)  a  tax  paid  by  the  Romans  to 
the  surveyors  of  their  high  roads.  Leo.  et  Majoram.  1.  1 ; 
de  Lidulg.  relig.  Novell.;  Guth.  de  Offic.  dom.  Aug.  I.  1, 
c.  44. 

PU'LVINAR  {Med.)  a  medicated  cushion, 
PULVINA'TED  (Archit.)  a  frieze  which  swells  out  like  a 
pillow. 

PULYIS  fulminans  {Chem.)  fulminating  powder;  a  compo- 
sition which,  being  put  in  a  shovel  over  a  gentle  fire,  will 
explode  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  musket. 

PU'MICE-STONE  {Min.)  a  spungy  crumbling  stone,  useful 
in  engraving,  polishing,  &c. 

PUMILE'A  {Bot.)  the  Tumera  pumilea  of  Linnaeus. 

PUMP  {Mech  )  a  machine  for  drawing  water  or  any  other 
fluid. — Pump-can,  a  vessel  for  pouring  water  into  a  pump 
to  fetch  it  and  make  it  work. — Air  Pump,  [vide  Pneuma- 
tics'] 

PU'MP-BRAKE  {Mar.)  the  handle  of  a  pump  in  a  ship.— 
Pump-dale  or  Pump-vale,  the  trough  into  which  the  water 
runs  that  is  pumped  out,  and  from  that  out  of  the  scupper 
holes. 

PUNCH  {Cook.)  a  composition  made  of  brandy,  lemons, 
water,  and  sugar. 
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Punch  {Mech.)  a  tool  to  make  holes  with. 

Punch  (Man.)  a  well-set  horse,  that  is  short-backed  and 

thick  shouldered,  with  a  broad  neck. 
PUNCHEON  {Meek.)  vide  Pnuchion. 
Puncheon  (Cow?.)  a  wine  measure,  containing  84  gallons. 
PU'NCHIN  (Carpent.)  a  short  piece  of  timber,  placed  to  sup- 
port some  considerable  weight. 
PUNCHION  (Mec/i.)  puncheoti  or  punchin,  a  little  piece  of 
steel,  on  one  end  whereof  is  engraved  some  figure,  letter, 
mark,  &c.  impressions  of  which  are  taken  on  metal. 
PuncJiion,  in  coining,  a  piece  of  iron  steeled,  whereon  are 
engraved  the  several  figures,  inscriptions,  &c.  that  are 
to  be  in  the  matrices  wherewith  the  species  are  to  be 
marked. 

Punchions,  in  printing,  are  those  pieces  which  are  used  in 
.  stamping  the  matrices,  wherein  the  types  of  printing  cha- 
racters are  cast. 
PU'NCTA  lachrymalia  {Anat.)  two  small  orifices  in  each 
eye-lid,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tarsus,  near  the  internal 
canthus. 

PUNCTA'TED  hijperhola  (Cojiic.)  an  hyperboln,  the  oval 
conjugate  of  which  is  infinitely  small,  i.  e.  a  point. 

PUNCTA'TUS  (Bot.)  dotted,  an  epithet  for  a"  leaf. 

PUNCTICULA'RIS  Febris  (Med.)  an  eruptive  fever. 

PUNCTUA'TION  (Gram.)  the  method  of  pointing,  or  making 
stops,  &c.  in  writing. 

PU'NCTUM  Aureum  (Surg,)  a  golden  wire  which  was 
formerly  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  any  thing  descending  into 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  case  of  an  incision  for  a  hernia  in 
the  intestines. 

PU'NCTUM  laclirymale  [Annt.)    vide  Piinda.  —  Punctum 

saliens,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  heart  in  the  foetus. 
PU'NCTUM  linearis  [Math.)  is  that  point  of  the  generating 

circle  which,  in  the  formation  of  either  simple  cycloids 

or  epicycloids,  produces  any  part  of  a  cvcloidal  line. 
PU'NCTURE  [Surg.)  a  fracture  of  the  skull-bone  by  a 

pricking  instrument. 
PU'NDBRETCH  {ArchcBol.)  pound-breach,  or  breaking  of 

pound  to  take  out  cattle. 
PU'NDITS  {Lit.)  learned  Brahmins  devoted  to  the  study  of 

the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred  language. 
PU'NICA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  jyetals 
five. — St  AM.  Jilajneids  numerous,  capillary. — Vi  sr.  germ 
inferior;  style  simp]e ;  5^/o-?wa  headed. — Per.  ^oj?ie  sub- 
globular;  seeds  very  many;  receptacle  fleshy. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the— Piinica  granatum.,. 
seu  Mains  pimica.  Pomegranate-tree. —  Punica  nana, 
Dwarf  Pomegranate-tree. 
PU'NITORY  Interest  {Law)  such  interest  as  is  given  for 

delay  or  breach  of  trust. 
PUNT  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  flat-bottomed  boat,  whose  floor  re- 
sembles the  platform  of  a  floating  stage. 
PUNTER  ( Sport.)  a  term  at  Faro  and  Rouge  et  Noir,  signi- 
fying the  player,  in  distinction  from  the  Banker,  Croupier, 
and  Dealer. 

PUNTO  (Sport.)  or  Ponto,  at  Quadrille,  the  Ace  of  Dia- 
monds or  Hearts,  when  trump. 

PUORRH^'A  {Med.)  from  tt^'j,  pus,  and  pV^,  to  flow;  a 
purulent  discharge  from  tVe  belly. 

PUOTU'RIA  (Med.)  from  7t6ov,  pus,  and  nf-^a;  to  make 
water;  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  bladder. 

PU'PA  {E7it.)  the  chrysalis,  or  quiescent  state  of  an  insect. 
'  [vide  Entomology'] 

PU'PIL  (Anat.)  in  Latin  pupilla,  so  called  because  it  re- 
flects the  diminished  image  of  a  person  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  like  pupa,  a  puppet;  the  ball  or  apple  of  the  eye, 
the  round  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  iris. 

PUPILLA'RIS  memd?-ana  (Anat.)  a  fine  vascular  membrane 


in  the  eye  of  the  foetus,  which  grows  where  the  pupil  is 

afterwards  seen. 
PUPILA'RITY  (Laiv)  the  age  preceding  puberty. 
PU'PPIS  {Ant.)  the  poop,  stern,  or  hind  castle  of  a  ship. 

[vide  Militia,  Plate  No.  III.  48] 
Puppis  Vena  {Anat.)  a  vein  which  spreads  itself  about  the 

hinder  part  of  the  head. 
PUR  AUTRE  VIE  (L«tu)  where  lands,  &c.  are  held  for 

another's  life. 

PURCHASE  (Laiv)  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  tenements 

with  money,  or  by  gift,  deed,  or  agreement,  in  distinction 

from  acquisition  by  descent. 
TO  Purchase  {Mar.)  to  raise  or  remove  heavy  bodies  by 

means  of  mechanical  powers,  such  as  tackles,  windlasses, 

&c. 

PURE  Mathematics  (Lit.)  vide  Mathematics. 
PviiB  Hyperbola  (Conic.)  one  without  a  node,  spike,  or  con- 
jugate point. 

PU'RFILE  (Ciis.)  a  sort  of  trimming  for  women's  gowns; 
also  an  ornament  about  the  edges  of  musical  instruments, 
such  as  viols,  violins,  &c. 

PU'RFLED  (Her.)  trimmed  and  garnished,  an  epithet  for 
studs  and  rims  of  armour  whicli  are  of  gold. 

PU'RFLEW  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  bordure  when  made  up 
of  ermine,  pean,  or  any  other  fur. 

PURGA'NTIA  (Med.)  purging  medicines. 

PURGATION  (Med.)  a  purging  by  stool. 

Purgation  (Law)  the  clearing  oneself  of  a  crim.e. — Ca- 
nonical Purgation  is  when  the  party  suspected  makes  oath, 
in  the  spiritual  court,  that  he  is  clear  of  the  crime  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  brings  neighbours  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  allegation.  SlaundJ".  Plac.  Cor.  1.  2, 
c.  48. 

PU'RGING  NUT  (Bot.)  the  latropha  of  Linnseus. 

PU'RGATORY  (Thcol.)  an  imaginary  place  of  purgation 
for  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  where,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed,  they  are  to  be  purified  by  fire 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  state  of  perfect  bliss. 

PURI'FICATION  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Ecc.)  a  festival, 
otherwise  called  Candlemas  Day. 

Purification  (Chem.)  the  cleansing  of  metals  from  ail  fo- 
reign bodies. 

PURI'FICATORY  (Ecc.)  a  linen  cloth  with  which  a  Romish 

priest  wipes  the  chalice  and  his  fingers  after  absolution. 
TO  PU'RIFY  (Alck.)  to  separate  gold  or  silver  from  other 

metals  that  are  mixed  with  them. 
PU'RIM  (  Theol  )  D'Tiq,  a  feast  among  the  Jews,  appointed 

by  Mordecai  in  memory  of  their  deliverance  from  Haman's 

conspiracy. 

PU'RITANS  (Ecc.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  dissentei'S 
from  the  Church  of  England,  because  they  affected  greater 
purity  than  other  men. 

PURL  {Com.)  ale  or  beer  in  which  wormwood  is  infused. 

PU'RLllvU  (Law)  from  the  French  pojirlicu,  all  that  space 
near  any  forest  which  being  anciently  forest,  and  after- 
wards separated  from  the  same  by  perambulation. — Par- 
lieu  Men,  those  who  have  land  within  the  purlieu  of  the 
forest,  and  40^.  a-year  freehold.  Manw.  For.  Laws, 
1.51,  Ssc. 

PU'RLINS  (Carpent.)  pieces  of  timber  which  lie  across  the 

rafters  on  the  inside,  to  keep  them  from  sinking  in  the 

middle  of  their  length. 
PU'RPARS  (LavS)  that  share  of  an  estate  which,  being 

held  in  common  by  copartners,  is  by  parti! ion  allotted  to 

either  of  them. 
PURPLE  (Ant.)  vide  Purpura. 

Purple  Fever  (Med.)  a  fever  with  an  inflamed  skin,  parti- 
cularly in  the  face. 
Purple  {Her.)  the  purple  colour,  [vide  Purpnre] 
Purple  Ckickioecd  [But.)  the  Arenaria  rubra  of  Linnceus. 
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PU'RPURE  (Her.)  the  colour  purple,  which, 
when  blazoned  as  a  stone,  is  called  Ame- 
thyst,  and  as  a  planet.  Mercury.  It  is  re- 
presented in  engraving  as  in  the  annexed 
figure  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  sinister  chief 
to  the  dexter  base  point. 

PU'Rl'URA  (Ant.)  purple,  a  colour  in  such  high  estimation 
among  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Romans,  that  it  be- 
came the  badge  of  their  highest  offices,  and  at  length  of 
the  imperial  dignity.  The  dye  was  procured  from  the 
blood  or  juice  of  the  fish  Murex,  and  differed  in  quality 
according  to  the  different  coasts  where  the  Murex  was 
caught,  [vide  Murex'] 

The  different  kinds  of  purple  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
are  the  Purpura  yllexandrina,  Purpura  Diapha, 
Purpura  Lacoiiica,  Purpura  Plebeia,  Purpura  Pro- 
hiana,  Piii-pura  Tyriana,  among  which  the  Purpura 
Lttconica  and  the  Purpura  Tyria  were  the  most 
valued.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  2,  ep.  16  ;  Horat.  1.  2,  od.  IS; 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  1.  3;  Mart.  1.  10,  epig.  10,  &c. ;  Pliu. 
1.  9,  c.  S9,  &c. 

PU'RRE  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  heath-bird,  that  much  resembles 
the  Pewit. 

PU'RREL  (Arclucol.)  the  list  or  selvage  made  at  the  end 

of  kersey  cloths. 
PU'RROCK  (Archceol.)  a  small  inclosure  or  close  of  land. 
PURSE  (Cus.)  a  part  of  the  Highland  dress,  which  consists 

of  goats'  skin. 

PuHSE  (Polit.)  a  gratification  of  SOO  crowns  given  by  the 
Grand  Seignior. 

Purse  of  Money  (Com.)  a  sum  amounting  to  112  pounds 
sterling,  which  is  frequently  used  in  accounts  in  the  Le- 
vant, because  the  Grand  Seignior's  money  is  kept  in  purses 
to  that  amount. 

PURSER  (Mar.)  an  officer  in  the  royal  navy  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  victuals  to  see  that  they  are  of  good  qualit)', 
well  laid  up,  and  stored.  He  keeps  the  accounts,  and  a 
list  of  the  ship's  company,  and  sets  down  exactly  the  days 
of  each  man's  admittance  into  pay. 

PU'RSLAINE  (Bot.)  the  Portulaca  of  Linnasus,  an  annual. 
—  Sea  Purslane,  the  Alriplex  halimus,  a  perennial. — Tree 
Purslane,  the  Portu/aca  nfrn. 

PURSUIVANT  (Her.)  vide  Pvursuivant. 

PURVE'YOR  (Law)  an  officer  to  whom  is  committed  the 
purveyance  or  providing  the  king's  house  with  corn, 
fuel,  &c. 

PURVI'EW  (Lriiv)  the  body  of  an  act  of  parliament,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  "  Be  it  enacted,"  <S.'C. 
PUS  (Surn;.)  the  corrupt  matter  which  issues  from  a  wound. 
PUSiE'TIrlA  (Hot.)  the  Mimosa  scandens  of  Linnaeus. 
PUSH  (Med.)  the  same  as  Pustule. 

PUSHERS  (Sport.)  Canary  birds  that  are  new  flown  which 

cannot  feed  themselves. 
PU'STULE  (Med.)  any  watery  tumour  in  the  skin. 
PUT  (Sport.)  a  game  at  cards. 

PUTA'MEN  (Bot.)  the  shell  of  a  nut,  and  other  fruits  allied 
to  it. 

PUTEOLA'NA  (Mil.)  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earths,  con- 
sisting of  alumina,  silica,  and  iron. 

PUTAMINE'iE  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  thirty-first  Ordfer 
in  Linnaeus'  Fragments,  and  of  the  twenty-fifth  in  his 
Natural  Orders. 

PUTICARA'GA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  plant  whose  seeds  are 
bitter. 

PUTI'CULA  (^Ant.)  or  Puliculi,  public  burying  places 
without  the  city  for  the  poorer  sort  of  people  among  the 
Romans,  so  called  because  the  bodies  there  putescebant, 
putrified.     Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  14,  c.  5. 

PU'TLOCK  (Carpent.)  a  short  piece  of  timber,  to  be  put  in 
a  hole  in  building  scaflblds. 


PUTREFACIE'NTIA  (Med.)  such  things  as  cause  the 
flesh  to  putrefy. 

PUTREFA'CTION  (Chem.)  the  dissolving  of  a  concrete  or 
solid  body  with  a  moist  heat. 

PUTRID  Fever  (Med.)  that  kind  of  fever  where  the  hu- 
mours, or  part  of  them,  have  so  little  circulation  that 
they  concentrate  and  putrefy. 

PU'TTOCK  (Orn.)  a  long-winged  kite. 

PU'TTOCK  Candle  (Cum.)  the  least  in  the  pound,  put  in  to 
make  weight. 

PU'TTOCKS  (Afrrr.)  small  shrouds  which  go  fr  om  the  main, 

fore,  and  mizen  masts  to  the  round  top  of  those  masts, 

for  the  men  to  get  into  their  tops  or  caps. 
PU'TTY  (Chem.)  powder  of  calcined  tin. 
Putty  (Mech.)  a  composition  used  by  painters  to  fill  up  holes 

in  the  wood,  and  by  glaziers  in  fixing  windows  into  the 

frame. 

PUTU'MBA  (Bot.)  the  Verbesina  of  Linnaeus. 

PUTU'RA  (Archccol.)  the  custom  of  taking  food  for  man, 
horse,  and  dog,  of  the  tenants  gratis,  within  the  bounds  of 
a  forest,  claimed  by  the  keepers  of  the  forest. 

PYANE'PSIA  (Ant.)  ■xviy-tiM^ia.,  an  Athenian  festival,  cele- 
brated in  the  month  Pyanepsion,  so  called  from  uno  t» 
Tiuxix,  I.  e.  from  boiling  pulse,  because  Theseus  and 
his  companions  are  said  to  have  boiled  all  the  pulse  they 
had  left  on  their  return  home  from  Crete,  and  to  have  made 
therewith  a  feast.  IHut.  in  Thes.;  Harpocration ;  Plesy- 
chius. 

PYANR'PSION  (Ant.)  Trvxvs^ior,  an  Athenian  month  of 
thirty  days,  answering  to  part  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber. It  was  so  called  from  the  Pyanepsia  celebrated 
therein. 

PYCNOSTY'LUS  (Archit.)  ^vyy^^vx^r,,  a  building,  the  pillars 
whereof  stand  so  close  that  their  distance  from  one  another 
is  only  a  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column.  Vitruv.  1.  3, 
c.  2. 

PYCNO'TICA  (Med.)  prvaeruk,  medicines  which  are  of  a 

thickening  quality. 
PYE  (Orn.)  a  magpye. 

PY'EBALD  (Zool.)  of  two  colours  ;  an  epithet  for  some 

horses  and  other  animals. 
PYE'LOS  (Anat.)  TrutMe,,  a  cavity  in  the  brain,  through 

which  the  phlegm  passes. 
PY'GON  [Ant.)  %vym,  a  Grecian  measure  of  length,  properly 

signifying  the  distance  betwixt  the  elbow  and  the  second 

joint  of  the  fingers.    It  was  equal  to  1  foot,  3  inches,  and 

109 1  decimal  parts. 
PY'KAR  (Com.)  a  broker  in  India. 

PYLO'RIC  Artery  (Anat.)  an  artery  of  the  pylorus,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

PYLO'RUS  (Anat.)  fruAafo?,  the  lov/er  orifice  of  the  ven- 
tricle which  lets  the  food  out  of  the  stomach  into  the 
intestines.    Pull.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  208. 

PY'RA  (Ant.)  a  funeral  pile  among  the  Romans,  so  called, 
according  to  Servius,  before  it  was  lighted,  in  distinction 
from  the  Bogus,  which  commenced  burning,  and  the 
Bustum,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

PYRACA'NTHA  (Bot.)  the  Mespilus  pyracantha  of  Lin- 

UcEUS. 

PYRACA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  the  Celastrus  pyracarithus  lAn- 
nreus. 

PY'RAMID  (Geom.)  a  solid  figure,  whose  sides  are  bounded 
by  plain  triangles,  and  ending  in  a  point  at  the  vertex,  the 
base  whereof  may  be  a  triangle,  a  square,  &c. 

Pyramid  (Archit)  any  building  raised  in  the  form  of  a  py» 
ramid,  of  which  the  remains  of  Egyptian  architecture  are 
the  most  illustrious  examples. 

Pyramid  (Opt.)  the  figure  which  the  rays  make  to  the  eye 
when  drawn  out  in  length  from  any  object,  through  any 
transparent  medium  where  they  end  in  a  point. 


PYX 


PYRA'MIDAL  Numlers  (Arith.)   the  sums  of  pol3^gona] 

numbers  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  polygonal 

numbers  themselves. 
PYRAMIDA'LES  Muscnli  {Annt.)  the  pyramidal  muscles 

of  the  belly,  which  assist  the  rectum  in  its  action. — Pijra- 

midal'is  nasi,  a  muscle  of  the  nose,  which  is  inserted  into 

the  ossa  fi-oniis  and  ossa  nasi.    These  muscles  are  so  called 

from  their  pyramidal  form. 
PYRAMIDA'LIA  {Anat.)  vessels  of  a  pyramidal  form  which 

prepare  the  semen. 
PYRAMA'DOID  {Conic.)  a  solid,  formed  by  the  rotation 

of  a  semiparabola  about  its  base  or  greatest  ordinate. 
PYREOl'DES  (Anat.)  ^v^yioii^n!,,  a  process  of  the  second 

vetebra  of  the  back. 
PYRE'THRUM  {Bot)  the  Anthemis pyrethriim  of  Linnaeus. 
PYRE'TICA  [Med.)  from  ^-j/'fTo?,  a  fever;  medicines  which 

cure  fevers. 

PYRE'XI/E  {Med.)  Febrile  Diseases,  the  first  Class  in  Cul- 
len's  Nosology. 

PYRIFO'RMIij  {Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  thigh,  so  called 

from  its  resemblance  to  a  pear  in  form. 
PYRl'TES  {Min.)  Fire-stone,  a  sort  of  stone  out  of  which 

fire  can  be  stricken.    Plin.  1.  ii6,  c.  19  ;  Isidor.  Orig. 

1.  16,  c.  4-. 

Pyrites  is  now  the  name  of  a  mineral  compound  of  iron 
and  sulphur,  in  different  proportions,  as  the  Magnclic 
Pijriles,  which  is  a  Protosulphuret  of  Iron  ;  and  the 
Cubic  Pijtitcs,  which  is  a  Per^ulphuret  of  Iron. 
PYRO'BOLi  {Ant.)  xvpoSixoi,  from  j.;:;^,  fire,  and /3ii;^A&',  fire- 
balls, or  other  sorts  of  fireworks,  used  by  the  ancients. 
PYROE'TS  {Man.)  Pirouettes,  entire  and  very  narrow  .turns 
made  by  a  horse  upon  one  tread,  and  almost  at  one  time, 
so  that  his  head  is  placed  where  his  tail  was  without  putting 
out  his  haunches. 
PY'ROLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  Cor. 
petals  five,  spreading. — St au.  filaments  ten,  awl-shaped  ; 
anthers  nodding.  —  Per.  capsule  roundish,  depressed  ; 
seeds  numerous,  chaffy. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pijrola  rotiin- 
difolia,  Pyrola,  seu  Linionium,  Round-leaved  Winter- 
Green. — Pyrola  minor.  Lesser  Winter-Green. — Pyrola 
sccunda,  seu  Ambrosia,  Notch-leaved  Winter-Green. 
PYROLI'GNEOUS  {Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  by  distillation 

from  beech,  birch,  or  box-wood. 
PYROLI'GNITES  {Chem.)  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 

the  pyroligneous  acid  with  a  base. 
PYROM  A'CHUS  {Min.)  flint,  a  genus  of  Siliceous  Earths, 
consisting  principally  of  Sihca.    It  is  not  fusible,  per  se, 
before  the  blowpipe. 
PY'ROMANCY  {Ant.)  TTVfou^ccvrt'u,  from  TTu^,  fire,  and 
7iU,  a  divination  ;  a  mode  of  divination  among  the  ancients 
in  which  they  formed  conjectures  from  the  appearances 
exhibited  by  the  flame^  smoke,  or  noise  of  the  fire  at  the 
sacrifices. 

PYRO'METER  {Mcch.)  a  fire-measurer;  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat. 

PYRO.VIU'COUS  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  sugar, 
gum,  and  mucilages,  by  distillation. 

PYROMU'CITES  {Chem.)  Salts,  formed  by  the  union  of 
pyromucous  acid  with  some  base. 

PYRO'PHORUS  {Chem.)  another  name  for  the  Black  Phos- 
phorus. 

PYROPOCEILOS  {Min.)  a  kind  of  variegated  Egyptian 

marble.    Plin.  1.  36,  c.  8. 
PYRO'SIS  {Med.)  from  zZ^,  fire;  a  burning  redness  in  the 

face. 

PYIIO'STRIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Telrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 


Generic  Character.  Cal.  very  small. — Cor.  bell-shaped, 
five-cleft.  —  Stam.  filaments  four.  —  Pist.  style  one  ! 
stigma  capitate. — Per.  drupe  pear-shaped;  seed,  nuts 
eight. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Pyrostria  salicifolia. 

PYROTA'RTAROUS  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  produced  from 
tartar  distilled  in  the  naked  fire. 

PYROTA'RTARITES  (C//em.)  Salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  pyrotartarous  acid  with  difierent  bases. 

PYROTE'CHNY,  the  science  of  fire,  and  the  doctrine  of 
applying  it  to  various  purposes.  It  is  distinguished  into — 
Military  Pyrotcchny,  which  teaches  the  art  of  preparing 
and  using  artificial  works  and  fire  arms,  as  cannon,  bombs, 
&c. —  Chemical  Pyrutechny,  the  art  of  managing  and  apply- 
ing it  to  distillations,  calcinations,  and  other  chemical 
operations. — Metallic  Pyrotcchny,  the  art  of  fusing,  refin- 
ing, and  preparing  metals. 

PYRO'TICS  {Med.)  7Tv(.sriKu,  caustic  medicines,  which,  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  cause  redness,  blisters,  &c. 

PY'RRHICA  ( .4nt.)  7:vr^^Uy„  a  sort  of  dancing  in  armour,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  to  grace  the  funeral  of  his  father.  Plat,  de  Leg. 
1.  7  ;  Dio)!ys,  1.  7  ;  Plin.  1.  7,  c.  56  ;  Sueton.  in  Jul.  c.  39 ; 
Poll.  Onom.  1.  4,  segm.  94' ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Odysi.- 
p.  74-6. 

PYRRHI'CHIUS  {Poet.)  ^vf^h'Jo,,  afoot,  consisting  of  two 
short  syllables,  as  bonus,  so  called  from  its  imitating  tke 
nimble  motion  used  in  the  Pyrrhichian  dance. 

PYRRHOCHI'TON  {Bot)  the  Omitha^alum  of  Linnaeus. 

PY'RRHONISM  {Phil.)  the  doctrine  of  Pyrrho,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  which  consisted  in  doubting  every  thing. 

PY'RUS  {Bot.)  a  tree  well  known  by  the  English  name  of 
the  Pear-Tree,  called  in  the  Greek  «Tiov.  Theophrast.  1.  4, 
c.  6  ;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  167;  Columel.  1.  5,  c.  10,  &c. 

Pyrus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icosandria,  Order  4  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  peria?ith  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five,  roundish.  —  Stam.  filaments  twenty,  awl- 
shaped;  anthers  simple.  —  Pist.  germ  inferior;  styles 
five,  filiform. — Per.  pome  roundish ;  seeds  some,  ob- 
long. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow ;  namely, — - 
Pyrus  communis,  Pyrus  sorhus,  seu  Pyrus  saliva,  Com- 

•  mon  Pear-Tree,  Cultivated  Pear-Tree. — Pyrus  pollucria. 
Woolly-leaved  Pear-Tree. — Pyrus  malus,  Sorbus  malus, 
seu  Malus,  Common  Apple-'iVee,  of  which  the  Malus 
sylvestris,  the  Crab  or  Wilding,  is  a  variety. — Pyrus 
prunifoUa,  the  Siberian  Crab-Tree.  —  Pyrus  cydonia, 
Sorbus  cydonia,  Malus  cotonea,  seu  Cydonia,  the  Quince- 
Tree. 

PYTHAGORE'AN  System  {Astron.)  the  same  planetary 
system,  in  regard  to  the  order  and  motion  of  the  planetSj 
as  that  which  has  since  been  called  Copernican. 

PY'THIAN  Games  {Ant.)  nv9:':i,  games  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  at  Delphi.  At  first  they  were  cele- 
brated every  nine  years,  and  afterwards  every  five  years, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  called  /i'^<rio<;  by  the  Del- 
phians,  and  i'ssfyijAiai'  by  the  Athenians,  answering  to  the 
latter  part  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May. 

PYU'LCUM  {Su)g.)  from  ?ruoy,  pus,  and  a'/Ki-^  to  draw  or 
extract ;  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  for  clearing  the 
brea.=t  from  pus  or  foul  matter. 

PYU'RIA  {Med.)  vide  Pyoiuria. 

PYX  {Coin.)  vide  Pix. 

PY'XIS  {Ecc.)  the  Pix,  a  box  or  case  in  which  is 

kept  the  consecrated  host  of  the  Romish  Church,  l^acln- 
mer.  1.  7,  c.  l5;  Leo.  IV.  de  Cur.  Pastoral.  Macer.  in 
Hierolece.  &c. 

Pyxis  {Anat.)  from  ^f'|<?,  a  box  ;  a  name  for  the  acetabulum.^ 
or  hip-bone. 


QUA 
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Q.  as  a  numeral,  signified  500 ;  and  with  a  dash  over  It, 

thus,  Q,  500,000. 
Q.  (Gram.)  an  abbreviation  for  quasi,  quod,  &c.    [vide  Ab- 

hrexnntions'] 

QUA'CKING  of  Titles  {Com.)  a  trick  sometimes  practised 
by  the  less  respectable  part  of  the  bookselling  trade,  of 
putting  new  and  different  titles  to  books  that  have  not 
had  a  good  sale,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  them  as 
new. 

QUA'DRA  {Archil.)  any  square  border  or  frame  encompass- 
ing a  basso  relievo,  pannel,  painting,  or  other  work. 
QUADRAGATA  Terrcc  (Arcliceol.)  a  team  of  land,  or  as 

much  as  m^y  be  tilled  by  four  horses. 
QUADRAGE'MINI  {Aiiat.)  four  muscles  of  the  thigh. 
QUADRAGE'SIMA  Sunday  {Ecc.)  i.  e.  forty  days  from 

Easter  ;  the  first  Sunday  before  lent. 
QU ADR AGE'SIM ALS    {Ecc.)    midient  contributions,  or 
people  to  the  mother  church  on 


or  Quadrangular  Figure,  a  figure 


offerings  made  by  the 
Midient  Sunday. 
QUADRyV'NGLE  (GeoH 

liavinsj  four  angles. 
Quadrangle  {Archit.)  any  range  of  houses  built  with  four 

sides  in  the  form  of  a  square. 
QUADRA'NGULARIS  (Bot.)  quadrangular,  an  epithet  for 

a  stem  that  has  four  corners. 
QUA'DRANS  {Ant.)  the  fourth  part  of  a  Roman  As,  some- 
times called  Teruncius  or  Truncis,  because  it  contained 
three  ounces,  or  three-twelfths  of  an  As.  Quadrans  was 
also  the  fourth  part  of  any  integer.  Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat. 
1.  4,  c.  7  ;  PUn.  1.  33,  c.  3. 
QUA'DRANT  {Math.)  an  arc  of  a  circle,  containing  the 

fourth  part,  or  90°.  [vide  Angle  and  Circle'] 
Quadrant  {Mech.)  an  instrument  of  great  use  in  astronomy 
and  navigation  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
as  also  for  taking  angles  in  surveying  heights,  distances,  &c. 
Quadrants  are  various  in  their  form  and  construction  ;  but 
the  principal  are  Hadley's  quadrant  for  taking  altitudes, 
&c.  at  sea,  and  the  astronomical  quadrant,  for  making  ob- 
servations of  the  sun,  &c.  [vide  Astronomy]  —  Qjuadrant  of 
Altitude,  a  thin  brass  plate,  commonlj'  divided  into  degrees 
and  minutes  as  far  as  18°  below  the  horizon.  It  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  fitted  by  a  screw  to  the  globes,  by  the 
help  of  which  many  problems  are  solved,  [vide  Astro- 
iiomij] 

Quadrant  {Gunn.)  an  instrument  used  in  levelling,  mount- 
ing, and  lowering  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

QUADUA'NTAL  [Geom.)  a  figure  which  is  every  way 
square  like  a  dye. —  Quadrantal-Triangle,  a  spherical  tri- 
angle, which  has  one  side  equal  to  a  quadrant,  or  quarter 
of  a  circle. 

QUAD  R  ANT A'TA  Terra  {Arcliceol.)  the  fourth  part  of  an 
acre  of  land. 

QUADRA'TA  LE'GIO  {Ant.)  signifies  literally  a  square  le- 
gion, which  consisted  among  the  Romans  of  4000  men. 

QUA'DRATE  (Geom.)  another  name  for  a  square. — Quad- 
rate-Line of  aiiadovu,  the  natural  line  of  tangents  put  on 
the  limb  of  a  quadrant,  for  the  more  ready  measuring  of 
heights. 

TO  Quadrate  a  Piece  {Gunn.)  to  see  that  it  is  duly  placed 

or  well  poised  on  the  carriage. 
QUA'DRATES  {Print.)  certain  square  pieces  of  metal  to  fill 

up  void  spaces  between  letters,  words,   &c.    They  are 

either  m-quadrats,  which  are  a  whole  square,  or  n-qua*drats, 

which  are  half  a  square. 


un- 


A  PM  =  PN^; 
X  PN,    a  being 


QUADRA'TIC  Equations  {Algeb.)  those  In  which  the 
known  quantity  is  a  square.  They  are  either  simple  or 
compound. —  Simple  Quadratic  Equations  are  those  which 
contain  the  second  power  only  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
without  any  other  power  of  it,  as  x"-  =  25,  or  if  —  a  b. 
The  value  of  these  equations  is  usually  found  by  extract- 
ing the  square  root  of  both  quantities:  thus,  as  in  the  first 
equation,  it  will  be  x  =  +5.  The  sign  of  the  root  in  such 
cases  will  be  either  plus  or  minus,  for  either  of  these  may 
be  considered  as  the  sign  of  the  value  of  the  root,  since 
either  of  them,  when  squared,  will  make  the  same  square, 
namely,  (-|-  5)\=  25,  and  (-5)^=  15.— Compound  or 
Affected  quadratic  Equations,  are  those  which  contain  both 
the  1st  and  2d  powers  of  the  unknown  quantities,  as 
.T^  +  ax  =  I). 

QUADRA'TO-QUADRA'TUM  {Algeb.)  the  square-squared, 
or  the  4th  power,  the  Biquadrate. 

QUADRA'TRIX  {Geom.)  a  mechanical 
which  right  lines  are  found  equal  to  the 
circumferences  of  circles,  or  other 
curves,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  The 
circle  AND  may  be  called  the  quadra- 
trix  of  the  parabola,  or  quadrantal  arc, 
A  N  C,  when  the  area  A  P  M  A  bears 
to  the  absciss  A  P,  or  ordinate  P  N, 
some  such  relations  as  these,  namely, 
APM  =  APxPN;  or  APM  =  fl 
some  constant  quantity. 

QUA'DRATURE  of  any  figure  {Geom.)  the  finding  a  square 
equal  in  area  to  another  figure. —  Quadraltire  of  rectilinear 
Figures  is  extremely  simple,  as  they  may  all  be  reduced 
to  triangles,  the  sum  of  the  area  of  which  will  be  the  area 
required.  —  Quadrature  of  Curves  is  the  finding  a  recti- 
lineal space  equal  to  a  proposed  curvilinear  one,  as  the 
squaring  or  quadrature  of  a  parabola,  &c.  Many  of  these 
quadratures  have  been  ascertained  by  the  ancients  and  rao- 
dei'ns  ;  but  that  of  the  circle  has  hitherto  baffled  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  ablest  mathematicians.  Archimedes  showed 
that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  to  the  circumference  as  7 
to  22,  and  the  area  of  a  circle  to  the  square  of  the  dia- 
meter as  11  to  1 4,  nearly.  Many  of  the  moderns  have 
prosecuted  this  inquiry  to  still  greater  lengths. 

Quadrature  {Adron.)  that  aspect  of  the  moon  when  she 
is  a  quadrant,  or  90°  distant  from  the  sun. 

QUADRA'TUS  Femoris  (Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  thigh,  so 
called  from  its  supposed  square  figure.  It  serves  to  bring 
the  thigh  outwards.  —  Qnadratus  Gence,  vide  Plntysma.  — 
Quadratus  Labii.  the  same  as  Depressor  Labii  inferioris. — 
Quadralus  Luniborum,  a  muscle  situated  in  the  regions  of 
the  loins  which  serves  to  pull  the  body  to  one  side. 

QUA'DRELS  (Mason.)  a  kind  of  artificial  stones  made  of 
a  chalky  earth  and  dried  In  the  shade ;  they  are  so  called 
from  their  square  form. 

QUADRICAPSULA'RIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  pericarp ; 
pericarpium  quadricapsidare,  a  pericarp  having  four  cap- 
sules to  a  flower,  as  in  Rliodiola. 

QUADRIDENTA'TUS  (i?oiJ.)  four-toothed:  an  epithet  for 
the  pappus  ;  pappus  quadridentatus,  seed-down  having  four 
teeth  on  the  edge,  as  in  Rudbeckia. 

QUADRIE'NNIUM  utile  {Law)  the  term  of  four  years  al- 
lowed in  the  Scotch  law  to  a  minor  after  his  majority, 
during  which  he  may  by  suit,  or  action,  endeavour  to  annul 
any  deed  granted  to  his  prejudice  during  his  minority. 

QUADRIFI'DUS  {Bot.)  four-cleft;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
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and  a  perianth ;  folium  quadrifidum,  a  leaf  cut  into  four 
segments  with  linear  sinuses  and  straight  margins. 

QUADRIFO'LIUM  (Bnt.)  the  Ornithopus  of  Linnasus. 

QUADRl'GA  {Surg.)  ^rom  quaiuor,  iom,  and  ;Ho-a,  yokes; 
'a  bandage  for  the  sternum  and  ribs,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  trappings  of  the  quadriga,  or  four-yoked 
car  of  the  ancients. 

QUADRIGA'TA  Terrce  [Archceol.)  vide  Quadragata  Terrcs. 

QUADRIGE'MINl  {Anat.)  vide  Qnadragemiiii. 

QUADRIJU'GUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf ;  M'mot  qua- 
drijugiim,  a  pinnate  leaf  with  four  pairs  of  leaflets. 

QUADllILyVTERAL  [Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  figure 
having  four  sides. 

QUADRl'LLA  {Archceol.)  a  name  given  to  a  small  com- 
pany of  cavaliers,  pompously  dressed  and  mounted  for  the 
exhibition  of  justs,  tournaments,  &c. 

QUADRl'LLE  [Sport.)  a  game  at  cards  ;  also  a  species  of 
dance. 

QUADRILLION  (Arith.)  the  fourth  power  of  a  million  in 

English,  but  the  second  power  in  French. 
QUADRILO'BUM   (Bot.)   an  epithet  for  a  leaf ; /o/zhw 

qiiadrilobim,  a  leaf  divided  to  the  middle  into  four  distant 

parts  with  convex  margins. 
QUADRILOCULA'RIS  [Bot.)  four-celled;  an  epithet  for 

a  pericarp ;  pericarpimn  quadriloculare,  a  pericarp  having 

four  cells,  as  in  Euonijmus. 
QUA'DRIN  [Com.)  a  small  piece  of  money  formerly  so 

called,  equal  to  about  a  farthing. 
QUADRINO'MIAL  {Algeb.)  a  root  which  consists  of  four 

terms,  or  parts. 

QUADRIPARTI'TUS  [Bot.)  four-parted;  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf. 

QUA'DRIREME  [Aiit.)  a  galley,  or  vessel,  with  four  oars 
on  a  side. 

QUA'DRUPED  [Zool.)  an  epithet  for  animals  that  have  four 
feet. 

IQUADRUPE'DAL  Signs  (Astrol.)  signs  which  represent 
the  figure  of  four-footed  beasts. 

QUADRUPLATO'RES  (Ant.)  a  name  among  the  Romans 
for  informers,  because  they  received  the  fourth  part  of  the 
offenders'  goods  in  case  of  conviction.    Ascon.  in  Cic. 

QUA'DRUPLE  (Com.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  four- 
fold, or  four  times  any  given  quantity,  as  a  quadruple 
pistole,  &c. 

QUiE  est  eadem  (L«U')  words  used  in  pleading  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  traverse. — Quce  Plura,  a  writ  which  lies  where 
an  inquisition  has  been  made  by  the  escheator  of  such 
lands,  or  tenements,  as  a  man  dies  seised  of,  when  all  that 
was  in  his  possession  was  thought  not  to  be  found  by  the 
office.  Reg.  Orig.  293. —  Quce  Servitia,  vide  Per  qua  Ser- 
vitia. 

QUiE'RE  (Lit.)  i.  e.  inquire ;  a  term  expressive  of  doubt, 
and  calling  for  further  information. 

QUiE'STA  [Archceol.)  another  name  for  an  indulgence. 

QU/E'STIO  (Log.)  the  third  proposition  in  a  syllogism, 
which  contains  the  question  to  be  proved.  This,  when  it 
is  deduced  from  the  premises,  is  called  the  Conclusion. 

QU^'STOR  [Ant.)  an  officer  among  the  Romans  who  had 
the  management  of  the  public  revenue.  Quaestors  were  so 
called  a  qucerendo,  because  they  looked  to  the  public  ac- 
counts. The  Quasstorship  was  the  first  office  any  person 
could  fill  in  the  conmionwealth,  and  might  be  undertaken 
at  the  age  of  twenty- four.  Hotomon.  de  Magistral.  Roman, 
apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  2,  &c. 

QU.ESTO'RIUM  (Ant.)  the  tent  of  the  Quaestor,  or  trea- 
surer of  the  Roman  army,  which  stood  on  the  right  of  the 
Praetorium,  or  the  apartment  of  the  general.  Polyb.  1  6, 
c.  28;  Liv.  1.  10,  c.  32. 

QUiE'STUS  [Archceol.)  land  gained  by  labour  and  industry, 
which  does  not  depend  on  hereditary  right. 


QUAI'-FA  {Bot.)  the  Olea  fragrans  of  Linn^us. 

QUAIL  [Orn.)  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  partridge,  which 
has  legs  without  a  spur,  a  short  tail,  is  seven  inches  and 
a  half  long  and  fourteen  broad.  Quails  are  migratory 
birds,  and  much  less  prolific  than  the  partridge,  as  they 
seldom  lay  more  than  six  or  seven  whitish  eggs. 

QUA'KEHS  [Ecc.)  a  denomination  of  professing  Christians, 
who  took  their  name  from  their  strange  gestures  and 
quaking  fits. 

QUA'KING-GRASS  {Bot.)  the  Briga  of  Linnaeus;  an  an- 
nual. 

QUA'LEA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandrin, 
Order  1.  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  two,  unequal. — Stam.  Jilanient  one,  short,  ascend- 
ing; anthers  oblong. —  Pist.  germ  globular;  sfi/le  fili- 
form; stigma  blunt. — Per.  ^ern/ one-celled ;  seeds  \ery 
many. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Qiialea  rosea  et  ccendea,  trees. 

QUA'LE  Jus  [Lavo)  a  judicial  writ  which  lies  where  a  reli- 
gious person  has  judgment  to  recover  lands,  Szc.  to  inquire 
whether  the  party  hath  any  right  to  recover  such  lands,  &c. 
Stnts.  Weslm.  2 ;  13  £c?.  1 ,  Stat.  1 ,  c.  32  ;  Reg.  Judic.  8,  &c. 

QUA'LIFIED  {Law)  ox  Base  Fee,  one  that  has  a  qualifica- 
tion subjoined  thereto. —  Qualified  Oath,  an  oath  where  the 
person  swears  not  simply,  but  circumstantially. 

QUA'LITY  {Phy.)  the  property  or  affection  of  a  being, 
whereby  it  affects  our  senses  in  a  particular  manner,  so  that 
it  may  be  thereby  distinguished.  —  First  Qualities,  or 
Tactile  Qualities,  are  four  in  number,  namely  heat,  cold, 
dryness,  and  moisture. — Second  Qualities,  among  chemists, 
are  volatility,  fixity,  corrosiveness,  and  corruptibility.  — • 
Sensible  Qualities  are  such  as  are  the  more  immediate  ob- 
jects of  sense. — Occult  Qualities,  those  qualities,  or  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  which,  by  the  ancients,  were  supposed 
not  to  admit  of  a  rational  explanation.  The  term  is  dis- 
carded by  modern  philosophers,  who  profess  to  explaia 
what  was  before  unknown. 

Quality  [Log.)  one  of  the  ten  Predicaments  of  Aristotle, 
[vide  Prcdicamentl; 

Quality  of  a  Curvature  [Geom.)  a  term  used  to  denote  its 
form,  as  it  is  more  or  less  inequable,  or  as  it  is  varied  more 
or  less  in  its  progress  through  difi'erent  parts  of  the  curve. 

QUAMDI'U  se  bene  gesserit  [Laiv)  i.  e.  as  long  as  he  shall 
have  behaved  himself  well ;  a  clause  frequently  used  in 
letters  patent  for  the  grant  of  offices,  particularly  in  those 
of  the  judges.    4  List.  117. 

QUA'MOCLIT  (Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  verlicillntus  of  Linnaeus. 

QUA'NTITY  [Math.)  any  thing  capable  of  estimation  or 
mensuration,  or  that  which,  being  compared  with  another 
thing  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  said  to  be  equal  or  unequal 
to  it,  greater  or  less  than  it. — Physical,  or  natural  quantity, 
is  that  v/hich  nature  exhibits  in  matter  and  its  extension, 
or  that  which  it  exhibits  in  the  powers  and  properties  of 
natural  bodies,  as  gravity,  motion,  light,  heat,  cold,  den- 
sity, &c.  This  is  distinguished  into  continued  and  dis- 
crete.—  Continued  Quantity  h  when  tlie  parts  are  connected 
together,  which  is  more  commonly  called  magnitude.  — 
Discrete  Quantity  is  when  the  parts  of  which  it  consists 
exist  distinctly  and  unconnectedly,  which  makes  what  is 
called  multitude,  or  number.  —  Quantity  of  action,  vide 
Action. — Quantity  of  Curvature,  at  any  point  of  a  curve, 
is  determined  by  the  circle  of  curvature  at  that  point,  and 
is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  radius  of  curvature. — 
Quantity  of  matter  is  its  measure  arising  from  the  joint 
consideration  of  its  magnitude,  being  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  two  ;  so  that  if  M  and  m  denote  the  mag- 
nitude of  two  bodies,  and  D  d  their  densities ;  then  D  iM 
and  dm  will  be  as  their  quantities  of  matter. — Quantity  of 
Motion,  vide  Momentum. 
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Quantity  (Algeh.)  an  expression  of  indefinite  number, 

'  which  is  usually  represented  by  letters,  and  constitutes  the 
characteristic  of  algebraic  operations.  Algebraic  quan- 
tities are  either  known,  unknown,  indeterminate,  positive, 
or  negative. — Known  Quantities  are  those  which  are  given 
or  admitted  as  known,  which  are  usually  represented  by 
the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  Sfc. —  Un/cnoivn 
Quantities  are  those,  the  values  of  which  not  being  known 
are  to  be  sought  for ;  these  are  usually  represented  by  one 

^  of  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  z,  y,  x,  w,  ^c. — In- 
determinate Quantities  are  those  which  are  assumed  at  plea- 

(  sure,  and  are  denoted  by  the  middle  letters  as  m,  n,  o,  p, 
Sfc. — Positive  or  affrmative  Quantities,  are  such  as  are  to  be 
added,  and  have  the  sign  +,  or  plus,  prefixed,  or  under- 
stood, as  a  b  ov  a  b. — Negative  Quantities  are  to  be  sub- 
tracted, and  have  the  sign  — ,  or  minus,  prefixed,  as  —  ab. 

Quantity  (Log.)  the  second  category,  or  predicament,  into 
which  Aristotle  distributed  all  things;  it  is  denoted  by  the 
adverb  qnam,  how,  or  quantum,  how  much,  how  great, 
comprehending  dimensions,  number,  &c. 

QUA'NTUM  meruit  (Laxv)  i.e.  as  much  as  he  deserved;  an 
action  on  the  case  grounded  on  a  promise  of  paying  so 
much  as  he  should  deserve,  or  have  earned. — Q  tantum  va- 
lebat,  i.e.  so  much  as  it  was  worth,  where  goods  and  ware 
sold  are  delivered  by  a  tradesman  at  no  certain  price ;  then 
quantum  valcbnt  lies  in  an  action,  and  the  plaintitt"  is  to 
aver  them  to  be  worth  so  much. 

QUA'llANTAIN  (Po/iV.)  ov  quarantine ;  i.e.  forty;  a  denying 
of  entrance  into  a  healthy  place  for  forty  days,  to  those 
persons  that  are  supposed  to  come  from  any  infected  place. 

QuAUANTAiN  (Lutv)  the  benefit  which  the  law  of  England 
allows  to  the  widow  of  a  landed  man,  of  continuing  fort}' 
days  after  his  decease,  in  his  capital  messuage,  or  chief 
mansion-house. 

QuAUANTAiN  [Ecc.)  the  season  of  Lent,  which  is  the  forty 
days  preceding  Easter. 

QUA'RANTINE  (Com.)  vide  Quaran tain. 

QUARAUrBEA  (Bot.)  the  Mijrodia  longijlora  of  Linnaeus. 

QUA'IIE  clausum  fregit  (Laiv)  i.  e.  why  he  broke  the  close  ; 
words  in  an  original  writ  of  trespass  with  which  most  writs  are 
commenced. —  Quare  cum,  words  used  in  original  writs,  &c. — 
Quare  ejecit  infra  Termiuum,  a  writ  which  lies  by  the  an- 
cient law  where  the  wrong-doer,  or  ejector,  is  not  himself 
in  possession  of  the  lands,  but  another  who  claims  under 
him.    F.N.B.  198. —  Quare  impcdit,  a  writ  lying  for  him 
who  hath  purchased  any  advowson  against  a  person  who 
hinders  or  disturbs  him  in  his  right  of  advowson,  by  pre- 
senting a  clerk  thereunto  when  the  church  is  void.  Stat. 
IVesini.  2,  c.  5  ;  F.  N.  B.  32  ;  2  Inst.  356.—Qnare  incum- 
bravif,  a  writ  against  the  bishop,  who,  within  six  months 
after  the  vacation  of  a  benefice,  confers  it  on  his  clerk, 
whilst  two  others  are  contending  at  law  for  the  right  of 
presentation,  to  show  why  he  hatli  incumbered  the  church. 
Reg.  Orig.  32 ;  F.  N.  B.  48  ;  Nciu  Nat.  Brev.  108,  &c.  — 
Quare  intnisit  matrimonio  non  satisfacto,  a  writ  that  lay 
anciently  where  the  lord  proffered  convenabie  marriage  to 
his  ward,  and  he  I'efused  and  entered  the  land,  and  married 
himself  to  another;  which  writ  was  done  away  by  the  ef- 
fect of  Stat.  12  Car.  2,  c.  2'1'. — Ojun  c  non  admisit,  a  writ 
which  lies  against  a  bishop  who  refuses  to  adn)it  his  clerk, 
who  has  recovered  in  a  plea  of  advowson.   Neiv  Nat.  Brev. 
106. —  Quare  non  permittit,  an  ancient  writ  which  lay  for 
one  who  had  a  right  to  present  to  a  church,  against  the 
proprietary.    Fietn,  1.  5,  c.  6 — Quare  obstruxit,  a  writ 
asainst  one  who  fences  up  his  ground,  so  that  they  who 
have  a  right  cannot  pass. 
QUARENTl'NA  (Archccol.)  a  quantity  of  land  containing 
40  perches. 

QuARENTiNA  (Law)  a  writ  for  a  widow  to  enjoy  her  qua- 

rantain.    Bract.  \.  2,  c.  40;  F.  N.  B.  161. 
QUA'llREL  (Lam)  any  action,  real  or  personal. 


Quarrel  of  Glass  (Com.)  a  pane,  or  square  piece  of  glass. 

Quarrel  of  a  Botv  (Archer.)  in  French  quarreau,  a  sort  of 
dart  to  be  discharged  from  a  cross-bow. 

QUA'RRY  (Min.)  a  place  from  wliich  stones  are  dug. 

Quarry  (Falcon.)  any  fowl  which  the  hawk  pursues. 

Quarry  (Sport.)  what  is  given  to  the  hounds  by  way  of  re- 
ward after  they  have  taken  the  game, 

TO  Quarry  (Sport.)  to  feed  upon  the  quarry. 

QUA'RRYINGS  (Mason.)  pieces  that  are  broken  off  from 
the  different  materials  that  are  wrought  in  quarries. 

QUART  (Co7n.)  an  English  measure,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
gallonJ 

Quart  (Sport.)  a  sequence,  or  suit  of  four  cards  at  the 
game  of  picquet. 

QUA'RTA  (Mus.)  or  quarto,  an  Italian  word  used  in  music- 
books  for  four,  or  the  fourth  in  number. 

QUA'RTAN  Fever  (Med.)  a  fourth-day  ague,  or  an  ague 
the  fit  of  which  returns  every  fourth  day. 

QUARTA'TION  (Metal.)  a  way  of  purifying  gold  by  melt- 
ing three  parts  of  silver  with  one  of  gold,  and  then  casting 
the  mixture  into  aqua  forlis,  which  dissolves  the  silver, 
and  leaves  the  gold  in  a  black  powder  at  the  bottom. 

QUARTA'NT  (Com.)  a  French  wine-measure,  three  of  which 
are  equal  to  100  English  gallons. 

QUARTELOI'S  (Archceol.)  surtouts,  or  upper  garments 
with  coats  of  arms  quartered  on  them ;  the  habit  worn  an- 
ciently by  English  knights  in  warlike  expeditions.  JValsingh. 
in  Vit.  Ed.  2. 

QUARTER  (Arith.)  the  fourth  part  of  any  thing.— (J/tor/er 
of  a  hundred  in  avoirdupois  weight  is  2S  pounds. 

Quarter  (Com.)  a  corn-measure  containing  eight  bushels. 

Quarter  (Carpent.)  a  piece  of  timber  four  inches  square 
and  four  inches  thick,  [vide  Quarters^ 

Quarter  {Her.)  or  franc  quartier,  a  square  figure  laid  as 
a  charge  on  the  field,  being  formed  by  two 
lines,  the  one  drawn  from  the  side  of  the 
shield  in  traverse  to  the  centre,  and  the  other 
perpendicularly  from  the  chief  to  meet  it  in 
the  sa'me  place,  as  "  He  beareth  o;;/?.?,  three 
cinquefoils  argent,  a  franc  quartier  or,  charged 
with  a  sword  fesseways  azure;  the  arms  of 
Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  of  the  Arran  family." 

Quarter  (Man.)  is  used  in  the  phrase  "  To  ride  from  quarter 
to  quarter,"  i.  e.  to  ride  a  horse  three  times  upon  the  first 
of  the  four  lines  of  a  square;  then  changing  the  hand  to 
ride  him  three  times  upon  the  second,  and  so  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  always  changing  hands  and  observing  the  same 
order. 

Quarter  (Vet.)  vide  Quarters. — A  false  quarter  is  when 
the  hoof  has  a  kind  of  cleft  occasioned  by  a  horse's  casting 
his  quarter  and  getting  a  new  one ;  for  then  the  horn  be- 
ginning to  grow  is  uneven  and  ugly.    Qvide  Quarters'] 

Quarter  of  a  ship  (Mar.)  that  part  of  the  ship's  hull  which 
lies  from  the  steerage  to  the  transum. — Flat  Quarter,  a 
ship  is  said  to  have  a  flat  or  broad  quarter  when  its  tack 
or  trussing  lies  deep  in  the  water. 

Quarter  {Mil.)  the  sparing  of  men's  lives,  and  giving  good 
treatment  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  hence  the  phrase  "  To 
give  quarter." 

Quarter  (Astron.)  vide  Quarters. 

TO  Quarter  (Mil.)  to  provide  lodgings  for  soldiers. — Quar- 
ter of  assembly.,  the  place  where  troops  meet  to  march  from 
in  a  body ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

QUA'RTER-BULLET  (Mil.)  a  bullet  quartered  into  four 
or  eight  parts. 

QUARTEli-DA'YS  (Law)  the  days  which  begin  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year,  on  which  rents  fall  due,  and  houses 
are  taken,  &c. ;  they  are  the  2,5th  of  March,  or  Lady-Day; 
the  24'th  of  June,  or  Midsummer-Day ;  29th  of  September, 


or  Michaelmas-Day; 
Day. 


25th  of  December,  or  Christmas- 
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QUARTE'RA  (Com.)  a  Spanish  corn-measure,  four  of 
which  are  equal  to  one  English  quarter,  and  something  more. 

QUA'RTEllAGE  {Com.)  money  paid  quarterly. 

QUARTER-DECK  (Mar.)  that  aloft  the  steerage  reaching 
to  the  round-house. 

QUA'RTERING  {Mar.)  a  term  for  a  ship  when,  under  sail, 
it  goes  at  large,  neither  by  the  wind,  nor  before  the  wind, 
but  between  both,  then  it  is  said  to  go  quarterly ;  also 
the  wind  with  which  a  ship  sails  is  called  the  quartering 
mnd. 

Quartering  {Gunn.)  is  when  a  piece  of  ordnance  may 
be  so  traversed  as  to  shoot  on  the  same  line,  and  at  the 
same  point  of  the  compass  as  the  ship's  quarter  bears. 

Quartering  {Her.)  partitions  of  the  escutcheon  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  coats  that  are  borne  in  it,  or  the 
several  divisions  which  are  made,  when  the  arms  of  more 
than  one  family  are  borne  by  the  same  person  ;  thus,  the 
arms  of  a  wife  are  quartered  with  those  of  her  husband, 
or  a  man's  paternal  arras  are  quartered  with  those  of  his 
office,  &c.    [vide  Heraldry,  Plate  No.  V.  (4.2)] 

Quartering  {Carpent.)  the  putting  in  of  quarters.  Some- 
times it  is  taken  for  the  quarters  themselves. 

Quartering  {Law)  part  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
traitors,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  body  after  it  is  be- 
headed into  four  parts.  The  quarters  used  formerly  to  be 
set  upon  poles  over  the  gates  of  the  city. 

QUA'RTERLY  {Her.)  is  a  term  of  blazoning,  when  one  and 
the  same  coat  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts ;  and  a  term 
of  marshalling,  when  two  different  coats  are  borne  in  one 
and  the  same  escutcheon,    [vide  Heraldry"] 

QUARTER-MASTER  {Mil.)  an  officer  whose  principal 
business  it  is  to  look  after  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers,  their 
clothing,  ammunition,  &c. — Quarter-Master-General,  a  con- 
siderable officer  in  the  army,  whose  duty  it  is  to  define  the 
marches,  to  mark  out  the  encampments,  to  choose  head- 
quarters, &c. 

Quarter-Master  (Mar.)  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to 
rummage,  stow,  and  trim  a  ship  in  the  hold ;  to  superin- 
tend the  victualling  of  the  ship,  the  delivery  of  the  pro- 
visions, &c. 

QUARTERO'N  {Com.)  a  liquid  measure  of  Geneva  equal 
to  half  an  English  gallon. 

QUARTER-PIERCED  {Her.)  a  term  applied  to  a  cross 
when  there  is  a  hole  or  square  figure  in  the  middle. 

QUARTER-ROU'ND  {Archit.)  a  term  among  workmen  for 
any  moulding  whose  contour  is  either  a  perfect  quadrant, 
or  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  what  approaches  to  that  figure ; 
it  is  commonly  called  an  ovolo  by  architects,   [vide  Ovoid} 

QUA'RTERN  {Com.)  a  measure,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint. 
— Quartern  of  Corn,  the  fourth  of  a  peck. 

QUA'RTERS  (Mil.)  military  stations,  or  the  places  where 
soldiers  are  lodged,  which  are  distinguished  into — Head- 
Quarters,  the  place  where  the  commander  in  chief  has  his 
quarters. — Quarters  of  Refreshment,  placeswhere  troops,  that 
have  been  harassed  with  marching,  put  in  to  refresh  them- 
selves.—  Winter-Quarters,  the  places  where  soldiers  are 
lodged  during  the  winter ;  also  the  space  of  time  that  an 
army  lies  in  winter-quarters. — Intrenched  Quarters,  a  place 
fortified  with  a  ditch  and  parapet  to  secure  a  body  of  troops. 
—Quarters  at  a  siege,  the  encampment  upon  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal passages  round  to  prevent  relief  and  convoys. — In 
Quarters,  within  the  limits  prescribed. — Out  of  Quarters, 
beyond  the  hmits  prescribed. 

Quarters  of  a  Horse  ( Vet.)  are  the  fore-quarters,  or  the 
shoulders  and  fore-legs  ;  and  the  hind-quarters,  which  are 
the  hips  and  the  hmd-legs.— Quarters  of  a  Horse's  Foot, 
the  sides  of  the  coffin  comprehended  between  the  toe  and 
tlie  heel  on  both  sides  of  the  foot.  The  inner-quarters  are 
those  opposite  to  one  another  on  the  two  opposite  feet ; 
these  are  always  weaker  than  the  outer-quarters,  or  the 
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quarters  on  the  outside  of  each  foot.  A  horse  is  said  to 
have  a Jalse  quarter  when  the  hoof  has  a  kind  of  cleft  oc- 
casioned by  a  horse  casting  his  quarter;  and,  to  cast  his 
quarter,  when  for  any  disorder  in  his  coffin,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  hoof. —  Quarter  be- 
hind is  said  of  a  horse  that  has  the  quarters  of  his  hind-feet 
strong,  i.  e.  the  horn  thick  and  capable  of  admitting  a 
good  gripe  of  the  nails. — Quarters  of  a  saddle,  the  pieces 
of  leather  or  stuff  made  fast  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides 
of  the  saddle,  and  hanging  dovv'n  below  the  saddle. 
Quarters  (Hor.)  little  bells  which  sound  the  quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Quarters  of  the  Heaven  (Astron.)  the  four  cardinal  points. 
— Quarters  of  the  Moon,  certain  periods  in  the  moon's  age. 
The  first  quarter  is  a  fourth  part  of  one  lunation,  when 
she  shows  just  half  her  enlightened  side ;  when  she  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  shows  us  her  whole 
enlightened  side,  she  is  said  to  be  in  the  full ;  and  when 
she  proceeds  towards  her  conjunction,  showing  more  than 
half  her  enlightened  side,  she  is  said  to  be  in  tlie  third 
and  last  quarter. 

Quarters  (Astrol.)  certain  intersections  in  the  sphere,  both 
in  the  -world  and  the  zodiac ;  two  of  which  are  called 
oriental  and  masculine,  and  two  occidental  and  feminine. 

Quarters  (Carpent.)  pieces  of  timber  sawn  to  given  dimen- 
sions, which  are  placed  between  the  puncheons  and  posts, 
and  are  used  for  lathing  upon. — Single  Quarters  are  sawn 
stuff  two  inches  thick  and  four  inches  bvoad.  —  Double 
Quarters  are  sawn  four  inches  square. 

QUARTER-SE'SSIONS  (Latv)  a  court  held  quarterly  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county  to  determine 
civil  and  criminal  cases. 

QUARTER-STA'FF  (Archceol.)  a  long  staff  used  by  foresters, 
park-keepers,  &c. 

QUARTE'TTO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  piece  for  four  voices, 
or  four  instruments. 

QUA'RTILE  Aspect  (Astron.)  an  aspect  of  the  planets, 
marked  thus  n,  when  they  are  ninety  degrees  distant 
from  each  other. 

QUARTIE'R  (Com.)  a  German  wine  measure  equal  to 
about  an  English  quart. 

QUARTI'LLO  (Com.)  a  Spanish  wine  measure  equal  to 
about  5  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

QUA'RTO  (Mus.)  vide  Qtiarta. 

Quarto  (Print.)  signifies  literally  the  fourth  part  of  a  sheet, 

or  a  sheet  folded  into  four  parts  or  leaves ;  also  a  book 

which  is  composed  of  sheets  so  divided. 
Quarto  Die  post  (Laxv)  the  fourth  day  inclusive  after  the 

return  of  the  vi'rit,  on  which  day,  if  the  defendant  makes 

his  appearance,  it  is  sufficient. 
Quarto  (Com.)  a  Spanish  money  of  account,  eight  and  a 

half  of  which  are  equal  to  a  real  vellon.    It  is  equal  to 

something  more  than  a  halfpenny  English. 
QUARTODE'CIMANS  (Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  such  as 

maintained  that  Easter  ought  always  to  be  kept  upon  the 

fourteenth  of  the  moon  of  the  first  month,  in  conformity 

to  the  custom  of  the  Jews. 
QUARTZUM  (Min.)  Quartz,  a  genus  of  Siliceous  Earth, 

consisting  of  Sihca  with  a  small  portion  of  alumina  and 

carbonate  of  line.    It  is  not  fusible  per  se,  but,  with  soda, 

it  runs  into  a  hard  pellucid  glass. 
TO  QUASH  (Law)  in  French  quasser,  from  the  Latin 

cassum  facer e ;  to  overthrow,  or  annul;  as  "  To  quash  an 

indictment,  an  array,"  &c. 
QUA'SI  Contract  (Laiu)  an  implied  contract. 
Quasi  modo  Sunday  (Ecc.)  Low-Sunday,  or  the  next  after 

Easter. 

QUA'SSIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leafets 
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ovate. —  Cor.  petals  five,  lanceolate. — Si au,  filaments 
ten,  filiform ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  receptacle  fleshy ; 
germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple.  —  Per.  cap- 
sules five,  lateral ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Quassia  amara. 
Bitter  Quassia. — Quassia  simaraba,  the  Simaraba  Quassia. 
—  Quassia  excelsa,  Lofty  Quassia. 
QUA'TER  Cousins  (Law)  i.  e.  fourth  cousins,  the  last  de- 
gree of  kindred. 
QUATE'RNIO  (Print.)  the  same  as  Quarto. 
QUATE'RNUS   (Bot.)   fourfold,  an  epithet  for  leaves; 

folia  qnaternn,  leaves  growing  by  fours,  as  in  the  Sfellatce. 
QUATREFOI'L  {Her.)  four-leaved  grass  is  a 
frequent  bearing  in  coat-armour,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  "  The  field  is  azure,  three 
quatrefoils,  atgeni ;  by  the  name  of  Vincent, 
Surry." 

QUATTRI'NO  (Com.)  a  small  Italian  coin  not 

quite  a  farthing  in  value. 
QUA'TUOR  (Mus.)  a  term  in  music  books  applied  to  pieces 

composed  for  four  voices. 
QUA'VER  (Mus.)  a  measure  of  time  which  is  equal  to 

half  a  crotchet,    [vide  Music'\ 
QUAUHMECA'TL  (Bot.)  the  Paulinia  o{  Unnxas. 
QUAY  (Com.)  a  broad  space  of  ground  upon  the  shore  of  a 

river,  or  harbour,  paved  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 

goods. 

QUEACH  (Hort.)  a  place  full  of  shrubs  or  brambles;  a  thick 

bushy  plot  of  ground. 
QUEEN  (Sport.)  one  of  the  principal  pieces  used  in  chess; 

also  one  of  the  court  cards. 
Queen  (Law)  the  wife  of  a  King,  who  is  otherwise  called 

Queen- Consort,  in  distinction  from  the  Queen-Regnant,  who 

reigns  in  her  own  right ;  and  the  Queen- Dowager,  who 

is  the  widow  of  a  King. 
QUEEN-BEE  (Ent.)  vide  Bee. 

QUE  EN- GOLD  (Law)  a  royal  revenue  belonging  to  every 
queen  of  England,  during  her  marriage  to  the  King, 
arising  from  fines,  offerings,  grants,  &c. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOWS  (Bot.)  the  Spinea  ulmaria 
of  Linnaeus. 

QUEEN'S  GILLIFLOWER  (Bot.)  the  Hesperis  matronalis 
of  Linnaeus. 

QUE  ESTATE  (Law)  i.  e.  which  estate;  a  plea  whereby 
a  man  entitling  another  to  land,  &c.  saith  that  it  is  the  same 
estate  which  he  had  from  him. — Que  est  mSsme,  a  term 
used  in  any  action  of  trespass,  &c.  signifying  a  direct 
justification  of  the  very  act  complained  of  by  the  plaintiff 
as  a  wrong. 

QUEM  Reditum  reddit  (Law)  a  judicial  writ  which  lies 
against  the  tenant  of  the  land,  who  refused  to  attorn  to 
him,  thereby  to  cause  him  to  attorn  and  pay  the  rent 
which  he  rendereth.    Old.  Nat.  Brev.  126. 

iaUE'RCUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  filiform,  in  the  female  ; 
involucre  imbricate. — CoR.  none. — Stam.  in  the  male; 
filaments  five  to  ten  very  short. — Pist.  in  the  female ; 
germ  veiy  small;  style  simple;  stigmas  three,  —  Per. 
none ;  seed  a  nut. 

Species,  The  principal  species  are  the — Qiiercus  rohur, 
the  Common  Oak. — Quercus  ilex.  Evergreen,  or  Holm 
Oak-Tree. — Quercus  prinus,  Chesnut-leaved  Oak-Tree. 
— Quercus  suber,  seu  Suber,  Cork-barked  Oak,  or  the 
Cork-Tree.  —  Quercus  aquatica.  Water  Oak-Tree.  — 
Quercus  viscus,  Live  Oak-Tree. — Quercus  nigra,  Black 
Oak-Tree. —  Quercus  rubra.  Red  Oak-Tree. — Quercus 
rubra  latifolin,  Champion-Oak. —  Quercus  alba,  White 
Oak-Tree. —  Quercus  esculus,  Italian  or  Small  Prickly- 
cupoed  Oak-Tree.  , 


Quercus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ficus  of  Linnjeus. 

QUERE'LA  [Law)  an  action  preferred  in  any  court  of 
justice,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  querens  or  complainant. 
—  Querela  coram  Rege  et  Consilio  discutienda  et  termi- 
vanda,  a  writ  whereby  one  is  called  to  justify  a  complaint 
of  trespass  made  to  the  King  himself  before  the  King 
and  Council.  Reg.  Grig.  124;. — Querela  FrescicB  forties, 
a  writ  of  fresh  force. 

QUE'RENS  (Law)  the  Plaintiff. 

QUE'RENT  (Astrol.)  one  who  consults  an  astrologer. 

QUE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai.^  perianth  five-leaved. — Cob.  none. 
— Stam. filaments  three  short;  anthers  roundish.— Pist. 
germ  ovate;  styles  three;  stigmas  simple. — ¥er.  capsule 
roundish ;  seed  single. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Queria  cana- 
densis, hispanica,  S^c. 
QUERI'STA  (Mus.)  a  chorister. 

QUE'RRY  (Polit.)  or  Gentleman  of  the  Querry,  a  gentle- 
man whose  office  it  is  to  hold  the  King's  stirrup  when  he 
mounts  his  horse. 

QUE'SITED  (Astrol.)  the  thing  or  person  inquired  after. 

QUE'STIA  (Law)  an  inquest,  or  inquiry  made  upon  the 
oath  of  a  jury. —  Quest-Men,  persons  chosen  to  inquire 
into  abuses  and  misdemeanors,  especially  such  as  relate 
to  weights  and  measures. 

QUE'STION  (Laiv)  or  la  Question,  a  term  for  the  torture 
when  it  is  applied  to  extort  a  confession  from  a  person. 

QUE'STIONIST  (Lit.)  a  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree 
at  Cambridge. 

QUE'STOR  (Law)  the  chamberlain  of  a  city. 

QUE'STUS  (Law)  land  which  does  not  descend  by  here- 
ditary ri^ht,  but  is  acquired  by  one's  own  labour  and  in- 
dustry. —  Questus  est  nobis,  a  writ  of  Nuisance  against 
him  to  whom  the  thing  was  alienated  that  causeth  the 
Nuisance  founded  on  the  equity  of  the  statute  of  13  Ed.  1, 
c.  24. 

QUEUE  de  Hironde  (Fort.)  i.  e.  Swallow's-Tail ;  a  kind  of 

outwork,    [vide  Fortification'] 
Queue  (Her.)  the  tail  of  a  beast. 

QUIA  Emptores  (Law)  the  statute  of  Westm.  3,  18  Ed.  1, 
St.  1,  so  called  from  the  introductory  words. — Quia  im- 
provide,  a  supersedeas  granted  in  behalf  of  a  clerk  of  the 
Chancery  sued  against  the  privilege  of  that  court,  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  pursued  to  the  exigent. 

QUICK  (Bot.)  the  Triticum  repens  of  Linnaeus,  a  noxious 
weed  in  corn  fields. 

Quick  with  Child  {Med.)  bearing  a  living  child  in  the  womb. 

QUICKEN-TRE'E  (Bot.)  the  Sorbus  of  Linnaeus. 

QUICK-SILVER  (Min.)  a  familiar  name  for  mercury, — 
Quick-Lime,  lime  in  its  most  caustic  state  with  the  air 
wholly  evaporated,    [vide  Lime'] 

QUI'CK-SET  (Hort.)  a  sort  of  thorn,  of  which  hedges  are 
made. 

QUI'CK-SANDS  (Nat.)  moveable  sands  which  often  swal- 
low up  what  is  passing  over  them. 

QUICK-SCAB  (Vet.)  a  distemper  in  horses, 

QUICK-TO-MATCH  (Mil.)  a  kind  of  combustible  prepa- 
ration formed  of  three  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a  boiling 
composition  of  white  wine  vinegar,  saltpetre,  and  mealed 
powder,  &c. 

QUID  Juris  clamat  (Law)  a  writ  for  the  granting  of  a  rever- 
sion when  the  particular  tenant  will  not  attorn.  Reg.  Judie. 
36,  &c. —  Quid  pro  Quo,  the  reciprocal  performance  of 
both  parties  to  contract. 

Quid  pro  Quo  (Med.)  a  term  applied  to  a  medicine  of  one 
nature  or  quality  which  is  substituted  for  another. 

QUIETA'NTIA  (Law)  the  same  as  Acquittaiice. 

QUIETA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  acquit  or  discharge. 
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QUIETE  clamare  (Law)  to  quit  claim,  or  renounce  all  pre- 
tensions to  a  thing. 

QUI'ETISTS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  religionists,  who  hold  that  all 
religion  consists  in  the  rest  and  internal  recollection  of  the 
mind. 

QUIE'TUS  est  {Lam)  i.  e.  he  is  acquitted  ;  a  term  used  by 
the  auditors  of  the  Exchequer  in  an  acquittance  of  ac- 
counts, &c. ;  whence  the  acquittance  itself  is  called  a 
quietus. — Quietus  Redditus,  a  quit  Rent. 

QUILL  (Mech.)  the  horny  part  of  the  feathers  of  birds,  which 
are  used  for  pens,  &c. 

QUILL-WORT  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Isoetes. 

QUINA'RIUS  {A)it.)  a  small  Roman  coin  equal  to  half  a 
Denarius. 

QuiNARius  {Arith.)  the  number  of  five. 

QUINA'TUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf ;  folium  quinatum, 
a  sort  of  digitate  leaf  which  has  five  leaflets  on  a  petiole. 

QUINCE  (Bot.)  the  Pyrus  cydonia  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of 
apple  of  a  rough  acid  taste. 

QUINCHAMA'LIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
the  vernacular  name  in  America ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  the 
Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

QUI'NCUNX  (Ant.)  the  five-twelfths  of  any  integer  among 
the  Romans,  particularly  of  the  As,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  Uncice;  whence  the  word  Quincunx,  i.  e.  quinqueuncice. 

Quincunx  (Astrol.)  an  aspect  in  which  the  planets  are  five 
signs  distant  from  each  other. 

QUINDE'CAGON  (Geom.)  a  plain  geometrical  figure  of 
fifteen  sides  and  angles. 

QUINGA'MBO  (Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  of  Linnaeus. 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA  Sunday  (Ecc.)  so  called  from  its  being 
about  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter  ;  Shrove  Sunday. 

QUINQUANGULA'RIS  (Bot.)  five  cornered;  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  or  stem  ;  folium  quinquangulare,  a  leaf  having 
five  prominent  angles  about  the  disk. 

QUINQUA'TRIA  (Ant.)  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  celebrated  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  Ides 
of  March  ;  whence  it  took  its  name,  or,  according  to  Ovid, 
it  was  so  called  because  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days. 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  3,  v.  809 ; 
Plin.  1.  35,  c.  2;  Cell.  1.  2,  c.  21  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

QUINQUE-CAPSULA'RIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  peri- 
carp ;  pericarpium  quinque  capsulare,  a  pericarp  having 
five  capsules. 

QUINQUEFI'DUS  (Bot.)  five-cleft,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf, 
a  corolla,  and  a  perianth ;  perianthum  quinquejidum,  a 
quinquefid  perianth,  as  in  Nicoliana. 

QUINQUENNA'LIA  (Ant.)  Roman  games  that  were  cele- 
brated every  five  years. 

QUINQUE'NNIUM  (Law)  a  respite  of  five  years,  which 
insolvent  debtors  formerly  obtained,  by  virtue  of  the  King's 
letter,  to  have  time  for  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

QUI'NQUE  PORTUS  (Latv)  the  Cinque  Ports. 

QUINQUI'NA  (Bot.)  vide  Cinchona. 

QUI'NSEY  (Med.)  the  Cynanche,  a  disease  in  the  throat. 

QUINSIE'ME  (Law)  vide  Quinzieme. 

QUINT  (Sport.)  a  sequence,  or  suit  of  five  cards  at  picquet. 

Quint  exact  (Law)  vide  Quinto. 

QUI'NTA  (Mus.)  signifies  five,  or  the  fifth. 

QUI'NTAIN  (Sport.)  a  sport  which  was  formerly  in  use  in 
some  parts  of  England,  in  which  the  parties  run  a  tilt  on 
horseback  against  a  thick  po^gt  fixed  in  the  ground,  and 
he  who  broke  most  poles  had  the  prize. 

QUI'NTAL  (Com.)  a  weight  in  France  and  Germany  equal 
to  100  lb.  avoirdupois,  and  in  England  to  112  lbs.  ;  in 
Other  places  more. 

QUINT A'NA  (Med.)  an  ague  which  returns  every  fifth  day. 

QUINTESSENCE  (Chem.)  a  preparation  consisting  of  the 
essential  oil  of  some  vegetable  substance,  and  incorporated 
with  spirit  of  wine. 


Quintessence  (Alchem.)  a  mysterious  term  denoting  the 
fifth  and  last,  or  highest  essence  of  any  natural  body. 

QUINTE'TTO  (Mus.)  a  composition  in  five  parts. 

QUI'NTILE  (Astron.)  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they 
are  distant  the  fifth  part  of  the  zodiac.  It  is  marked 
thus  d  or  ©. 

QUINTI'LLIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  so  called  from 
one  Quintilla,  a  pretended  prophetess.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Montanists,  who  admitted  women  to  be 
priests  and  bishops,  and  employed  bread  and  cheese  at 
the  eucharist.  Epipha?i.  de  Hares,  c.  49 ;  S.  August,  de 
H(sres.  c.  27  ;  Baron.  Annal.  ann.  173. 

QUI'NTILIS  (Ant.)  the  original  name  of  July,  because  it 
was  the  fifth  month  of  Romulus'  year. 

QUINTO  EXA'CT  (Laxv)  Quinctus  exactus,  mentioned  in 
statute  3 1  Eliz.  c.  3  ;  the  fifth  and  last  call  of  the  defendant 
who  is  sued  to  outlawry,  who,  in  case  he  does  not  appear, 
is  accordingly  outlawed. 

QUINZIE'ME  (Law)  i.e.  the  fifteenth;  a  tax  anciently  so 
called  because  it  consisted  of  the  fifteenth  part  of  men's 
lands  and  goods. 

QUIRE  (Arc/lit.)  vide  Choir. 

Quire  of  paper  (Com.)  a  certain  quantity,  consisting  mostly 
of  24?  sheets. 

QUIRINA'LIA  (Ant.)  feasts  observed  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Quirinus,  i.  e.  Romulus,  on  the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of 
May.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Plut.  Qucest.  Rom. 
88  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ' 

QUIRI'TES  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  the  Romans  from  the 
Cures,  with  whom  the  Sabines  made  a  strict  alliance.  Liv. 
1.  1,  c.  13. 

QUIRK  (Archit.)  a  piece  of  ground  taken  out  of  any  ground- 
plot,  or  floor  ;  as  if  the  ground-plot  were  square  or  oblong, 
and  a  piece  be  taken  out  of  a  corner  to  make  a  court  or 
yard,  &c.  this  piece  is  called  a  quirk. —  Quirk-mouldings, 
the  convex  parts  of  Grecian  mouldings  where  they  recede 
at  the  top,  and  form  a  re-entrant  angle  with  the  soffit  or 
level  surface  which  covers  the  moulding.  Quirks  belong  to 
the  ovolo  and  cyma  reversa. 

QUI'SQUALIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \0  Decandriti, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  filiform. — Cor.  petals 
.  five. — Stam.  filaments  ten. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style 

filiform ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  drupe  dry;  seed  a  roundish 

nut. 

Species.    The  single  species,  the  Quisqualis  indica,  is  a 
shrub. 

QUI-TA'M  (Law)  i.  e.  who  as  well,  words  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  a  popular  action,  by  which  the  plaintiff  describes 
himself  as  one  who  sues  as  well  for  the  king  as  himself. 

QUI'T-CLAIM  (Law)  the  releasing  a  man  from  any  action 
one  hath  or  might  have  against  him.  Bract.  1. 9,  tr.  5,  c.  9, 
&c. —  Quit-Rent,  a  small  rent  of  acknowledgment  payable 
by  the  tenants  of  most  manors.    2  Inst.  19. 

QUl'TTER  (Med.)  the  discharge  from  a  wound. 

Quitter  bone  (  Vet.)  a  hard  round  swelling  on  the  coronet, 
between  a  horse's  heel  and  the  quarter. 

QUO  Jure  (Law)  a  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has  land 
wherein  another  challenges  common  of  pasture  time  out  of 
mind,  to  compel  the  challenger  to  show  by  what  right  or 
title  he  challenges  it.  Britt.  c.  59 ;  F.  N.  B.  128;  Reg. 
Orig.  156. — Quo  minus,  a  writ  which  lies  for  one  who  has 
a  grant  for  housebote  and  haybote  in  another  man's  wood. 
Old  Aat.  Brev.  148. —  Quo  Warranto,  a  writ  against  one 
who  usurps  a  franchise  of  the  king's,  or  who  intrudes  him- 
self as  heir  into  land.    Old  Nat.  Brev.  149  ;  2  Inst.  282. 

QUOAD  Hoc  (Law)  a  term  used  frequently  in  law  reports 
to  signify  that  "  as  to  the  thing  named,"  the  law  is  so,  &c. 

QUOD  clerici  beneficiati,  Sfc.  (Law)  a  writ  to  exempt  a  clerk 
of  the  chancery  from  contribution  towards  the  proctors  of 
3  e2 
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the  clergy  in  parliament. — Quod  clerici  non  eligantur  in  of- 
ficio balivi,  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  clergyman  who  is  chosen 
as  bailiff  or  beadle,  or  to  any  other  office. — Quod  ei  de for- 
ciat,  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  tenant  against  him  who  entered 
and  took  away  the  land  recovered.  Stat,  Westm.  2,  c.  4 ; 
Reg.  Orig.  171 ;  New  Nat.  Brev.  272,  &c. — Quod permittat, 
a  writ  for  the  heir  of  him  that  is  disseized  of  common  of 
pasture,  against  the  heir  of  the  disseizor. — Quod  persona  nee 
prebendarii,  a  writ  which  lies  for  spiritual  persons  distrained 
in  their  spiritual  possessions  for  the  payment  of  a  tax  called 
the  25th,  with  the  rest  of  the  parish.    F.  N.  B.  176. 

QUODLIBE'TICAL  Questions  (Lit.)  questions  ingeniously 
disputed  pro  and  con. 

QUOD  permittat,  8fc.  (Latv)  vide  Qitod. 

Qvoi>  persona,  S^c.  (Latv)  vide  Quod. 

QUOIL  (Mar.)  vide  Coil. 

QUOIN  {Gunn.)  a  loose  wedge  of  wood,  which  is  put  in 
below  the  breech  of  a  cannon,  to  raise  or  depress  it  more 
or  less. 

QUOINS  [Archit.)  stones  and  bricks  placed  in  the  corners  of 
a  building.   When  these  stand  out  beyond  the  rest  of  the 


wall,  with  their  edges  chamfered  off,  they  are  called  rustic 

quoins. 

Quoins  {Print)  small  wedges  of  wood  used  in  locking  up 
forms. 

QUOIT  (Sport.)  a  round  iron  to  play  with,  by  pitching  it  to 

a  certain  distance. 
QUO  JU'RE  {Latv)  vide  Quo. 
QUO  MINUS  (Law)  vide  Quo. 

QlUO' N I  AM.  aitachiamenta  (Latv)  one  of  the  oldest  books  of 
the  Scotch  law ;  so  called  from  the  two  first  words  of  the 
volume. 

QUO'RUM  (Law)  i.  e.  of  whom ;  a  term  applied  to  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  in  the  commission  are  particularly  named 
to  be  of  the  number  before  whom  all  matters  of  import- 
ance must  be  transacted. 

QUO'TA  (Law)  a  share  or  contribution. 

QUOTI'DI  AN  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  fever  which  seizes  and 
terminates  every  day,  with  an  intermission  of  some  hours. 

QUO'TIENT  (Arilh.)  the  result  of  the  operation  of  division; 
so  called  because  it  shows  guotieS)  i.  e.  how  often  the  divisor 
is  contained  in  the  dividend. 
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R.  as  a  number,  denoted  80;  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  II. 
80,000. 

R,  (Gram.)  stands  for  Rex,  Recipe,  &c.  [vide  Abbrevia- 
tions'] 

R.  (Algeb.)  or  T^,  stood  formerly  for  Radix,  or  root  of  any 
quantity. 

TO  RABA'TE  (Falcon.)  a  term  applied  to  a  hawk  when  upon 
a  motion  of  the  hand  she  leaves  off  pursuing  her  prey,  or 
quarry,  and  recovers. 

R  A'BBET  (Carpent.)  a  deep  groove  or  channel  cut  in  a  piece 
of  timber  longitudinally,  to  receive  the  edge  of  a  plank, 
or  the  ends  of  several  planks,  that  are  to  be  fastened 
therein. 

RA'BBETING  (Carpent.)  the  planing  or  cutting  of  channels 
or  grooves  in  boards,  &c. 

Rabbeting  (Mar.)  the  letting  in  of  the  planks  of  a  ship  into 
the  keel,  which  in  the  rake  and  run  of  a  ship  is  hollowed 
away,  that  the  planks  may  join  the  closer. 

RABBI  (Theol.)  or  rabbin,  a  doctor  in  the  Jewish  law. 

RA'BBINIST  (Theol.)  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  the  rabbins. 

RA'BBI.T  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal  of  the  hare  tribe,  the 
Lepus  cunicidus  of  Linnaeus,  that  is  18  inches  long,  with 
the  hind  legs  shorter  than  the  body,  forms  winding  burrows, 
keeps  in  its  hole  by  day,  and  seeks  its  food  of  grain  or  ve- 
getables in  the  evening  or  the  morning.  The  female  is 
gravid  30  days,  and  brings  from  four  to  eight  young  seven 
times  a  year. 

RABDOI'DES  sutura  (Anat.)  the  sagittal  suture. 

RA'BDOMANCY  (Ant.)  paB^oiJi^carux ,  a  sort  of  divination 
by  means  of  rods,  according  to  their  manner  of  falling 
when  they  were  set  up. 

RA'BINET  (Gunn.)  the  smallest  field-piece  but  one,  being  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  bore,  five  feet  and  a  half 
long,  requiring  a  charge  of  six  ounces  of  powder,  and 
weighing  three  hundred  pounds. 

R  ACCOO'N  (Zool )  an  animal  of  the  badger  tribe,  the  Ursus 
lotor  of  Linnasus,  which  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Ame- 


rica, in  hollow  trees,  washes  its  food,  and  carries  it  to  its 
mouth  with  its  fore  paws,  has  an  exquisite  smell  and  touch, 
a  tenacious  memory,  and  sleeps  during  the  day.  The  fe- 
male brings  forth  two  or  three  young. 

RACCOURCI'  (Her.)  the  same  as  Coupe. 

RACE  (Sport.)  a  game  which  consists  in  running  on  foot  or 
horseback  a  certain  course  for  a  premium  or  reward. 

Race  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  a  strong  rippling  tide  or  cur- 
rent; as  Portland  Race,  which  is  caused  by  the  projection 
of  the  land,  with  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  over  which 
the  tide  flows. 

RACE'ME  (Bot.)  vide  Racemus. 

RACE'MUS  (Bot.)  originally  signified  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  or  other  berries,  but  is  now  employed  to 
denote  a  species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of 
a  peduncle  with  short  lateral  branches,  as  in  Vitis, 
the  Vine,  Ribes,  the  Currant,  &c.  A  raceme 
may  be  simple,  or  compound,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  one-sided,  erect,  loose,  hanging  down. 

RACHE'TUM  (Law)  the  compensation  for  a  theft ; 
the  same  as  Theft-Bote. 

RACHIA'LGIA  (Med.)  from  p'<«a;'?,  the  spine,  and  SAyo?,  a 
pain  ;  a  pain  in  the  spine. 

RACHIS  (Bot.)  from  the  Greek  jiyj^,  the  spine,  or  back- 
bone; a  filiform  receptacle  connecting  florets  longitudi- 
nally into  a  spike,  as  in  Panicum,  Crus  corvi,  Crus  galli, 
Loliuni,  and  other  grasses. 

RACHI'T^  (Anat.)  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  back. 

RACHITIS  (Med.)  the  rickets ;  a  disease  so  called  from 
pt^z^i,  the  spine,  because  it  was  supposed  to  originate  in  a 
fault  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It  is  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class 
Cachexies,  Order  Intumescentice. 

RACK  (Mar.)  in  French  rateau,  a  frame  of  timber,  contain- 
ing several  sheaves,  to  direct  the  sailors  to  the  respective 
ropes  passing  through  it. 

Rack  (Polit.)  an  engine  of  torture,  particularly  used  for  ex- 
torting confession. 

Rack  (Mech.)  a  wooden  frame  to  hold  fodder  for  cattle. 
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Rack  {Man.)  a  pace  in  which  a  horse  neither  trots  nor 
ambles. 

RACKET  (Sport.)  or  Raquette,  the  bat  by  which  a  tennis- 
ball  is  struck ;  or  the  game  itself. 

RACK-RENT  {Late)  the  full  value  of  the  land  let  by  lease, 
payable  by  the  tenant  for  life  or  years. 

RACK-VINTAGE  (Com.)  a  second  vintage,  or  voyage  made 
by  merchants  for  racked  wines,  i.  e.  wines  drawn  from  the 
lees, 

RACO'MA  (Bot.)  the  Trianthema  pentandria  of  Linnaeus. 
RADERMA'CHIA  (Bot.)  the  Artocarpus  incassa  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

RADIiE'US  (Anat.)  two  muscles  of  the  wrist,  called  ex- 
ternus  and  internus,  one  of  which  serves  to  bend  it,  and 
the  other  to  stretch  it, 

RA'DIAL  curve  (Geom.)  curves  of  the  spiral  kind,  the  or- 
dinates  of  which  appear  like  so  many  semidiameters. 

RA'DIANT/ioiW  (Opt.)  ov  radiating  point,  any  point  from 
which  rays  proceed. 

Radiant  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  charge  when  it  is  repre- 
sented with  rays  or  beams  about  it. 

RADIATE  (Bot.)  vide  Radiatus. 

RADIA'TION  (Opt.)  the  darting  or  shooting  forth  rays  of 
light  as  from  a  centre. 

RADIA'TUS  (Bot.)  radiate;  an  epithet  for  a  corolla  or 
flower ;  corolla  radiata,  Jlos  radiatus,  a  radiate  corolla  or 
flower,  a  kind  of  compound  flower  in  the  Class  Syngenesia, 
consisting  of  a  disk,  in  which  the  coroUets  or  florets  are 
tubular  and  regular,  and  of  a  ray,  in  which  the  florets  are 
irregular.  The  latter  are  most  commonly  ligulate,  as  in 
Sunflower,  Daisy,  &c. ;  but  sometimes  tubular,  although 
irregular,  as  in  Centaurea;  sometimes  they  are  naked,  or 
nearly  so,  as  in  Artemisia  gnaphalium. 

RA'DICAL  (Chem.)  what  is  considered  as  constituting  the 
distinguishing  character  of  an  acid,  by  its  union  with  oxy- 
gen, or  the  acidifying  principle.  It  signifies  nearly  the 
same  as  base ;  thus  sulphur  is  the  radical  of  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

Radical  moisture  (Med.)  the  fundamental  juices  of  the  body, 
said  to  nourish  and  preserve  the  natural  heat,  as  oil  does  a 
lamp. 

Radical  sign  (Algeb.)  the  sign  of  the  root  of  any  number  or 
quantity  formed ;  thus,  as  \/a,  ^a,  */a,  &c.  denoting  the 
square  root,  cube  root,  and  biquadratic  root  of  any  quan- 
tity a,  &c.  When  it  is  a  compound  quantity  whose  root  is 
to  be  expressed,  it  is  put  in  a  parenthesis,  and  the  sign  pre- 
fixed thus,  V(«*  +  means  the  cube  root  of  the  sum 
n*+6*,  which  is  also  thus  expressed,  ^a^  +  b'^.  The  figure 
for  the  square  root,  is  generally  omitted,  ^a  being  mostly 
written  for  %/a. 

Radical  question  (Astral.)  a  question  proposed  when  the 
lord  of  the  ascendant  and  lord  of  the  hour  are  of  one  na- 
ture or  triplicity. 

RADICA'LIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  and  a  peduncle  ; 
Jblium  radicale,  a  leaf  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
root ;  pedunculus  radicalis,  a  radical  or  root-peduncle  very 
similar  to  a  scape,  but  sustaining  only  one  flower. 

RA'DICANS  (Bot.)  rooting ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  and  a 
stem  -yfolium  radicans,  a  leaf  shooting  forth  roots,  as  in 
some  aquatic  plants;  caulis  radicans,  a  stem  bending  to  the 
earth,  and  striking  root,  though  not  creeping. 

RADICA'TUS  (Bot.)  rooted,  or  taken  root;  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  and  a  scape,  very  similar  in  meaning  to  radicans. 

RADI'CULA  (Bot.)  a  radicle  or  fibre  ;  the  fibrous  part  of  a 
root,  by  which  the  stock,  or  main  body,  of  it  is  terminated. 
It  serves  particularly  to  imbibe  nourishment  for  the  support 
of  the  vegetable. 

Radicula  is  also  the  name  of  the  Sisymbrium  terrestre  of 
Linnaeus. 

RA'DIOLA  (Bot.)  the  Linum  radiola  of  Linnseus, 


RADIO'METER  (Mech.)  another  name  for  Jacob's  staff,  an 
instrument  for  taking  altitudes, 

RA'DISH  (Bot.)  a  well-known  garden  vegetable,  the  Ra- 
phanus  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual,  which  is  so  called  from 
radix,  a  root,  because  its  root  is  the  esculent  part. — Horse 
Radish,  the  Cochlearia  armoracea,  a  perennial, 

RA'DIUS  (Opt.)  a  ray  or  beam  of  light. 

Radius  (Geom.)  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  In  trigonometry  this  radius  is 
sometimes  called  the  Sinus  totus,  or  Whole  Sine. 
Radius  of  curvature  is  the  radius  of  a  circle 
having  the  same  curvature  in  a  given  point  of 
the  curve  with  that  of  the  curve  in  that  point ; 
thus,  suppose  C  B  to  represent  a  thread,  by 
whose  evolution  from  off  the  curve  A  C,  upon 
which  it  was  wound,  the  curve  A  B  is  formed, 
which  is  cut  by  another  curve  at  the  point  B,  then  B  C  is 
the  radius  of  curvature. 

Radius  (Mech.)  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  which  issues  from  the 
middle  like  a  ray  from  the  centre. — Radius  astrnnomiciis, 
the  Fore-Staff,  or  Cross-Staff,  an  instrument  for  taking  al- 
titudes.— Radius  vector,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  force  in  any  curve  in  which  a  body  is  supposed  to  move 
by  a  centripetal  force  to  that  point  of  the  curve  where  the 
body  is  supposed  to  be. 

Radius  (Bot.)  a  ray;  the  exterior  part  of  a  compound  co- 
rolla. 

Radius  (Anat.)  the  bone  of  the  forearm  ;  so  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  like  the  uhia,  alongside  of  which  it  lies, 
and  forms  with  it  what  is  termed  the  bracliium,  or  fore-arm, 

Radius  (Astrol.)  the  configuration  or  aspect  of  two  stars. 

RA'DIX  (Bot.)  from  the  Greek  a  branch,  Fig.'i. 

which  is  a  variation  of  pii^a,  a  root ;  that  organ  of 
a  vegetable  through  which  it  draws  its  nourish- 
ment. In  most  plants  it  enters  the  earth,  but  in 
some  it  adheres  to  extraneous  bodies,  which  serve 
for  its  point  of  attachment,  as  in  lichens,  and 
some  tuberous  roots  ;  and,  lastly,  in  some  it  pe- 
netrates the  substance,  on  which  it  fixes  itself, 
as  in  the  Viscum,  Loranthus,  &c.  A  root  is  dis- 
tinguished, as  respects  its  duration,  into  An- 
nual, Biennial,  and  Perennial;  as  respects  its  form, 
into  the  fibrous,  as  Jig.  1  ;  fusiform,  as  Jig.  2  ; 
praemorse,  creeping,  jointed,  toothed,  globular, 
tuberous,  as  Jig.  3  ;  fascicled  or  bundled,  palmate, 
bulbous,  as  Jig.  4  ;  granulate,  tunicated,  &c.  [vide 
Botany,  Annual,  &c,]  ;  as  respects  its  substance, 
into  the  bulb,  tuber,  fibre,  and  fibril,  [vide  Bulb^ 
&c,] 


Radix  is  also  the  name  of  several  plants,  as—Radix  cava, 
the  Fumaria  bulbosa  of  Linnaeus. — Radix  mustelce,  the 
Opjiroxylum  serpentinum.  —  Radix  toxicaria,  the  Crinum 
asiaticum.— Radix  vesicatoria,  the  Plumbago  rosea. 

RAm^  (Algeb.)  y'ldie  Root. 

Radix  (Astrol.)  the  groundwork  from  which  is  inferred  the 
reason  of  computing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
respect  to  some  person. 
Radix  (Gram.)  a  primitive  or  original  word. 
RAERS  oJ  a  cart  (Mech.)  the  rails  on  the  top  of  it. 
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RAFFLE-NET  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  fishing  net. 

RAFT  (Mar.)  a  float  formed  bj'  an  assemblage  of  planks  or 

pieces  of  timber  fastened  together  side  by  side. — Raft-port, 

a  square  hole  cut  through  the  buttock,  and  sometimes  in 

the  bow,  of  some  merchant  ships. 
RA'FTER  (Carpent.)  a  piece  of  timber  for  building. 
RAG  (Sport.)  a  company  or  herd  of  young  colts. 
RA'G-BOLTS  (Mar.)  iron  pins  full  of  jags  or  barbs  on  both 

sides. 

RAG-STONE  (Min.)  a  coarse  kind  of  gravel. 

R  A'GEMAN  (Law)  a  statute  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  whereby  justices  were  as- 
signed by  the  king  and  his  council  to  hear  and  determine 
all  complaints  of  injuries  done  throughout  the  realm. 

RAGGED  HA'WK  (Falcon.)  a  hawk  that  has  its  feathers 
broken. 

RAGGED  RO'BINE  (Bot.)  the  Lychnis  fios  cuculi  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 
RAGGU'LED  (Her.)  vide  Raguled. 

RAGO'T  (Man.)  a  horse  that  has  short  legs,  a  broad  croup, 
and  a  strong  thick  body ;  it  is  different  from  a  coussat, 
which  has  a  thicker  neck. 
RAGU'LED  (Her.)  Raguly,  or  Raggided ;  an 
epithet  for  any  bearing  that  is  ragged  or  un- 
even, like  the  trunk  or  limb  of  a  tree  lopped 
of  its  branches,  so  that  only  the  stumps  are 
seen.    One  of  the  lines  of  partition  is  termed 
raguled  from  its  shape,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.    "  He  beareth^w/es  a  bend  of  the  limb 
of  a  tree  raguled  and  trunked  argent,  by  the  name  of  Fen 
ruddock,  of  Hertfordshire." 
A  cross  raguled  seems  to  be  made  up  of  two 
trunks  of  trees  without  their  branches,  of 
which  they  show  only  their  stumps,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.    "  Ermine,  a  cross  ra- 
guly gules" 

RA'GUSINE  (Com.)  a  dollar  equal  to  about  S*. 
sterling. 

RA'GWORT  (Bot.)  the  Senecio  squalidus  of  Linnaeus,  an 
annual. 

RA'IA  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Chondropterigioics 
Order. 

Generic  Character.  Spiracles  five  on  each  side  ;  head  smaW, 
pointed,  not  distinct  from  the  body ;  mouth  beneath, 
transverse ;  body  broad,  thin,  flat. 

Species.    The  principal  species  ai'e,  the — Raia  rubus,  the 
Rough  Ray. — Raia  torpedo,  the  Electric  Ray. — Raia 
batus,  the  Skate. — Raia  Jullonica,  the  Fuller  Rav. — 
Raia  clavata,  the  Thornback,  &c. 
R'A'JAH  {Potit.)  an  Indian  prince,  formerly  tributary  to  the 

mogul. 

RAJA'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  6  Hexandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  six-parted. 
— CoR.  none. — Stam.  in  the  xadXe, filaments  six;  an- 
thers simple. — Fist,  in  the  female,  germ  inferior,  com- 
pressed ;  styles  three  ;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  in  the  fe- 
male, capsule  membranaceous ;  seed  single. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  climb  by  means  of  a  stem 
twisting  towards  the  left,  and  have  a  tuberous  root. 
The  principal  species  are  the  Ragania,  hastata,  cor- 
data,  8fc. 

RAIL  (Orn.)  Landrail,  or  Crake,  a  migratory  bird,  the 
Rallus  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  the  sedgy  places  of 
Europe ;  is  9|  inches  long,  runs  swiftly  along  the  grass, 
but  flies  heavily  with  its  feet  hanging  down,  feeds  on  in- 
sects and  seeds,  grows  prodigiously  fat.  Its  note  is  harsh, 
resembling  the  word  C7-ek,  crek,  whence  it  takes  its  name 
of  Crake.  It  lays  from  12  to  16  eggs,  in  the  dry  grass, 
of  a  dirty-white  colour ;  and  its  flesh  is  very  excellent. 
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RAIL-WAY  (Archit.)  a  road  constructed  with  iron  tracks 
for  the  carriage-wheels,  for  diminishing  the  draught  of  the 
horses. 

RAILS  (Carpent.)  a  wooden  fence  to  enclose  a  place. 

RAIN  (^Nat.)  a  vapour  exhaled  by  the  sun,' which  falls  in 
drops  on  the  earth. — Rain-botv,  or  7m,  a  meteor  in  form 
of  a  party-coloured  arc,  exhibited  in  a  rainy  sky,  opposite 
to  the  sun,  by  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  his  rays  in 
the  drops  of  falling  rain. — Lunar  Rain-bow,  a  similar 
phaenomenon  exhibited  by  the  moon,  from  the  refraction 
of  her  rays  in  the  drops  of  rain  in  the  night. — Marine 
Rain-boiv,  a  phaenomenon  sometimes  observed  in  an  agi- 
tated sea,  when  the  wind  carrying  the  tops  of  the  waves 
up  aloft,  and  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  them  they  are 
refracted. 

RAIN-BOW  (Her.)  is  sometimes  borne  in  the 
escutcheon,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  "  He 
beareth  argent  issuing  out  of  two  petit  clouds 
in  fess  azure  a  rain-bow,  in  the  nombril  point 
a  star,  proper,  name  Pont." 

RAIN-GAGE  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls. 

TO  RAISE  a  siege  (Mil.)  to  give  up  the  siege. 

TO  Raise  (Mar.)  to  elevate  any  distant  object  at  sea  by  a 
gradual  approach  towards  it  in  distinction  from  laying  it. 
[vide  To  Lay'\ 

TO  Raise  a  purchase  (Mech.)  to  prepare  certain  instruments, 
or  machines,  so  that  by  their  mutual  effects  they  may 
overcome  the  weight  or  resistance  opposed  to  them. 

TO  Raise  a  plan  (Fort.)  to  measure  with  cords  and  geo- 
metrical instruments  the  length  of  the  lines  and  the  capacity 
of  the  angles,  in  order  to  represent  them  upon  paper,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  their  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

TO  Raise  {Man.)  to  make  a  horse  work  at  curvets,  caprioles, 
pesades,  &c. ;  also  to  place  his  head  right  and  make  him 
carry  well,  so  that  he  may  not  carry  low  or  arm  himself. 

RAISED  in  Flesh  {Falcon.)  when  the  hawk  prospers  or 
grows  fat. 

RAI'SER  (Carpent.)  a  board  set  on  edge,  under  the  foreside 
of  a  step  or  stair. 

RAISING pzeces  (Carpent.)  pieces  that  lie  under  the  beams 
or  over  the  posts  and  puncheons. 

RAFTING  (Mech.)  or  rating,  the  laying  of  hemp,  flax, 
timber,  &c.  when  green,  in  a  pond  or  running  water  to 
season  them  for  use. 

RAKE  (Mar.)  in  French  quete,  or  elancement,  the  projection 
of  the  upper  parts  of  a  snip  at  the  height  of  the  stem  and 
stern  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  keel,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing  so  much  of  her  hull  as  hangs  over  both  ends  of 
her  keel.  The  Rake  is  also  the  inclination  of  the  masts, 
from  a  perpendicular  direction  with  the  kee\.— Rake  Aft 
or  Abaft,  the  rake  of  the  stern. — Rake  of  the  Rudder,  the 
hindermost  part  of  it. 

TO  Rake  a  Ship  (Mar.)  to  canonade  a  ship  on  the  stern  or 
the  head  so  that  the  balls  shall  scour  the  whole  length  of 
her  decks. 

RAKEE'  (Falcon.)  a  term  used  of  a  hawk  that  flies  out  too 

far  from  the  fowl. 
RAKING  a  Horse  (  Vet.)  drawing  his  ordure  with  the  hand 

out  of  his  fundament. 
RAKING-TABLE   (Archit.)   a  member  hollowed  in  th« 

square  of  a  pedestal,  or  elsewhere. 
RALLENTA'NDO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  expression,  implying 

that  the  time  of  the  passage  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to 

be  gradually  decreased. 
RA'LLUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  Gralla. 

Generic  Character.    Bill  thickish  at  the  base ;  body  com- 
pressed; tail  short ;  feet  iour  toeA. 

Speciet.     Birds  of  this  genus  inhabit  sedgy  places  in 
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Europe :  the  principal  species  are  as  follow — the  Rallus 
crex,  the  Crake  or  Land  Rail. — Rallus  aqiiaticuS)  Brook 
Ouzel,  or  Water  Rail. — Rallus  porzana,  the  Spotted 
Gallinule. — Rallus  carolinus,  the  Soree. — Rallus  philip- 
pensis,  Phillippine  Rail. 

RAM  [Ant.)  vide  Aries. 

Ram  {Astron.)  vide  Aries. 

Ram  {Her.)  there  are  but  few  examples  of  the 
ram  borne  whole,  but  several  of  it  borne  in 
part,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  "  He  beareth 
sable  a  chevron  between  three  ram's  heads 
couped  argent,  by  the  name  of  Ramsey." 

Ram's  Head  (Meek.)  an  iron  lever  to  heave  up 
great  stones  with. 

Ram's  Head  [Mar.)  a  great  block  or  puHy  into  which  the 
ropes  called  halliards  are  put. 

Ram's  Horn  (Fort.)  a  name  given  by  Belidor  to  the  tenailles. 

RAMADAN  (Theol.)  a  sort  of  Lent  observed  by  the  Maho- 
metans with  great  rigour. 

RA'MAGE  (Bot.)  boughs  or  branches  of  trees. 

Ramage  Hawk  (Falcon.)  a  wild  hawk  that  has  been  long 
among  the  boughs,  or  is  just  taken  from  the  aerie. 

RAME'NTUM  (Bot.)  signifies  literally  gold-dust,  chips,  &c. 
but,  in  application  to  plants,  it  is  employed  to  denote  the 
small  loose  scales  that  are  frequently  found  on  the  stems  of 
vegetables. 

RA'MEQUINS  (Cook.)  small  slices  of  bread  covered  with  a 
farce  of  cheese. 

RA'MEUM  (Bot.)  the  Urtica  cestuans  of  Linnaeus. 

RA'MEUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or  a  peduncle  ;  folium 
rameum,  a  branch-leaf;  pedunculus  rameus,  a  branch- 
peduncle  ;  a  leaf  or  peduncle  growing  from  a  branch. 

RAMIFICA'TION  (Anat.)  the  spreading  of  small  vessels 
which  issue  out  from  one  large  one:  thus  the  several  small 
branches  of  the  Aorta  are  called  its  ramifications. 

RAMIFICATIONS  (Paint)  figures  resembhng  boughs  or 
branches. 

EAMI'NGUE  {Man.)  a  restive  horse  that  resists  or  cleaves 
to  the  spurs. 

RAM-LINE  (Mech.)  a  long  line  in  mast-making,  used  to 
gain  a  straight  middle  line  on  a  mast  or  tree. 

RA'MiMER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  driving  stones  or  piles 
into  the  ground,  or  for  driving  the  charge  of  a  cannon 
home. 

RAMONTCHI  (Bot.)  the  Flacourtia  ramontcJii  ofLmnxus. 

RAMO'SUS  (Bot.)  branched,  an  epithet  for  a  root  or  stem 
having  lateral  divisions,  wherefore  raviosissimus  in  the  su- 
perlative degree  is  put  for  very  much  branched. 

RA'MPANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  beast  when  it  stands 
directly  upright  on  its  hinder  leg,  as  in  fig.  1,  in  distinction 
from  the  saliant,  when  the  animal  stoops  forward,  as  in 
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fig.  2.  —  The  Lion  Rampant,  as  it  betokens  vigour  and 
courage,  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  bearings.  When  the 
lion  stands  upright  on  his  hinder  legs,  looking  full-faced, 
as  in  fig.  3,  it  is  called  Rampant  Gardant,  in  distinction 
from  the  Rampant  Regardant,  when  the  beast  looks  be- 
hind, as  in  fig.  4. 
RAMPANT-GARDANT  (Her.)  and  Regardant,  [vide 
Rampant'] 

RA'MPART  (Fort.)  in  Vrench  Rempart,  a  massy  bank  or 
elevation  of  earth  round  a  place  to  cover  it  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy. 


Rampart,  a  void  space  left  between  the  wall  of  the  city 

and  the  next  houses. 
RAMPHA'STOS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Piece. 
Generic  Character.    Bill  enormous ;  nostrils  behind  the 
base  of  the  bill ;  tongue  feathered  at  the  edges ;  foet 
mostly  climbers. 
Species.    Birds  of  this  genus,  known  in  English  by  the 
name  of  the  Toucan,  principally  inhabit  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  America.    The  species  are  distinguished 
mostly  by  their  colour. 
RA'MPONS  (Bot.)  the  Campanula  rapunculus  of  Linnaeus. 
RAMROD  (Gun.)  the  stick  or  rod  of  iron  used  in  charging 

a  piece,  to  drive  home  the  powder  and  shot. 
RAM'S  Head,  S^c.  (Mech.)  vide  Ram. 
RA'MSONS  (Bot.)  the  Allium  sub-hirsutum  of  lArmtBUS. 
RA'MULUS  (Bot.)  a  branchlet,  or  subdivision  of  a  branch, 
RA'MUS  (Bot.)  a  branch,  or  subdivision  of  the  stem. 
RAN  (Mech.)  a  term  used  in  rope-making  to  imply  twenty 
cords  of  twine  wound  on  a  reel,  every  cord  being  so  parted 
by  a  knot  as  to  be  easily  separated. 
RANA  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Amphibia,  Order 
Reptilia. 

Generic  Character.  Body  four-footed,  naked ;  tail  gene- 
rally none  ;  hind  legs  longer  than  the  fore. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  names  of  the  Toad  and  the  Frog ;  the  prin- 
cipal species  are — the  Rana  bufo,  the  Common  Toad.— 
Rana  bombina,  the  Laughing  Toad. — Rana  rnbeta,  Nat- 
ter Jack. — Rana  ridibunda,  the  Jocular  Toad. — Rana 
variabilis,  the  Changeable  Toad. — Rana  temporaria,  the 
Common  Frog. — Rana  arborea,  the  Tree  Frog. — Rana 
maxima,  the  Great  Frog. — Rana  esculenta,  the  Esculent 
Frog. 

RAN^  MORSUS  (Bot.)  the  Hydrocharis  of  Linnaeus. 

RANANI'TES  (Theol.)  a  sect  among  the  Jews  so  called 
from  Rana,  a  frog,  because  they  are  said  to  have  a  vene- 
ration for  frogs,  and  to  pay  them  a  sort  of  worship  because 
God  made  use  of  them  to  plague  Pharoah. 

RANA'TRA  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Nepa,  consist- 
ing of  such  insects  as  have  the  antennae  palmate. 

RA'NCID  (Nat.)  an  epithet  for  oily  substances  which  have 
acquired  an  offensive  smell  and  taste  by  long  keeping. 

RANDA'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Eriocaulum  of  Linnaeus. 

RA'NDIA  (Bot.)  the  Gardenia  aculeata  of  Linnaeus. 

RA'NDOM  (Gun.)  a  shot  made  when  the  muzzle  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  is  raised  above  the  horizontal  line,  and  is  not 
designed  to  shoot  directly  forward. 

RANFORCE  Ring  (Gun.)  vide  Reinforce. 

RANGE  (Mar.)  a  sufficient  length  of  the  cable  drawn  in 
upon  the  deck  before  the  anchor  is  cast  loose  from  the 
bow,  that  by  sinking  to  the  bottom  without  being  inter- 
rupted, the  flooks  may  be  forced  deeper  into  the  ground. 
— Range,  is  also  a  name  given  to  a  large  cleat  with  two 
arms  or  branches,  bolted  in  the  waist  of  ships  to  belay  the 
tacks  and  sheets  to. 

Range  (Gun.)  the  line  a  shot  describes  from  the  mouth  of 
a  piece  to  the  point  where  it  lodges. — Range,  is  also  the 
distance  which  a  bomb  or  cannon  ball  is  thrown  from 
a  piece  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  —  Horizontal 
Range  of  a  piece  is  the  distance  at  which  the  ball  falls 
upon  an  horizontal  plane,  whatever  be  the  elevation  or 
direction  of  the  piece.  When  the  piece  is  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  horizon  it  is  called  a  right  level  or  point-blank  range  ; 
when  it  is  elevated  to  45°  it  is  said  to  have  the  utmost 
range,  and  all  other  elevations  between  0  and  45°  are 
termed  intermediate. 
Range  (Mech.)  the  beam  which  is  betwixt  two  horses  in  a 
coach. 

RA'NGER  of  a  Forest  (Law)  an  officer  whose  business  it  is 
to  walk  daily  tlirough  the  forest  or  park,  and  to  present 
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all  trespasses  done  in  his  bailiwick,  at  the  next  forest- court. 
Mamv.  For.  Laiv.  part  1,  c,  50,  &c. 

IIA'NGES  (Mar.)  two  pieces  of  timber  going  across  from 
side  to  side,  one  aloft  on  the  forecastle,  a  little  abaft  the 
foremast,  and  the  other  in  the  beakhead,  before  the  mould- 
ings of  the  bowsprit. 

TO  RA'NGLE  (Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  gravel  is 
given  to  her  to  bring  her  to  Iier  stomach. 

KANGLE'ER  (Sport.)  a  kind  of  stag,  so  called  by  reason 
of  his  lofty  horns,  resembling  the  branches  of  trees. 

UANI'NiE  Vencs  (Anat,)  the  frog-veins,  certain  veins  which 
appear  under  the  tongue. 

RANK  (Polit.)  the  relative  situation  which  one  man  holds 
in  respect  to  another  ;  particularly  in  application  to  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy. 

Rank  (Mil.)  the  straight  line  which  the  soldiers  of  a  bat- 
talion or  squadron  make  as  they  stand  side  by  side. — Rank 
and  File,  a  name  given  to  the  men  carrying  firelocks,  and 
standing  in  the  ranks,  in  which  are  included  the  corporals. 
— Ranks  and  Files,  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
formed  by  soldiers  when  drawn  upj  for  service. — Doubling 
the  Ranks,  forming  two  ranks  into  one,  which  is  frequently 
done  in  the  manoeuvres  of  a  regiment. 

RA'NKING  of  Creditors  (Latv)  a  term  in  the  Scotch  law, 
implying  an  arrangement  of  creditors  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  claims. 

RANS  DE  VA'CHE  (Mus.)  a  favourite  air  among  the 
Swiss  shepherds,  which  they  play  upon  their  bagpipes 
while  tending  their  flocks. 

RA'NSOM  (Mil.)  money  paid  for  the  redeeming  a  captive, 
or  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner  of  war. 

RA'NULA  (Med.)  from  ra7ia,  a  frog,  an  inflammatory  or 
indolent  tumour  under  the  tongue,  so  called,  as  is  sup- 
posed, because  it  occasions  the  patient  to  make  a  croaking 
noise  like  that  of  a  frog. 

RANULA'RES  (Anat.)  the  branches  of  the  outward  jugular 
veins  which  run  to  the  tongue. 

RANU'NCULO-AFFINIS  (Bot.)  the  Hydrocharis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

RANU'NCULOIDES  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ranunculus. 
RANUNCULO-PLATYCARPOS  (Bot.)  the  Grcelum  te- 
nuifoliim. 

RANU'NCULUS  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  (iar^ux^ov,  a  plant, 
supposed  to  be  so  called  because  it  delights  in  watery 
places  which  ranee,  frogs,  inhabit.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  206 ; 
Plin.  1.  25,  c.  13. 

R.-iNUNCULUs,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five  ;  nectary  a  little  cavity  just  above  the  claw  in  each 
petal. —  ^TAU.  filaments  very  many;  raiAm  upright. — 
PiST.  germs  numerous ;  styles  none ;  stigmas  reflex. — 
Per.  none ;  receptacle  connecting  the  seeds,  which  are 
very  many  and  irregular. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Ra- 
nunculus  Jlammula,  seu  Flammula,  the  Lesser  Spear- 
wort. — Ranunculus  lingua.  Great  Spearwort. — Ranun- 
cidus  gramineus,  Grassy  Crowfoot. — Ranunculus  ficaria, 
Pilewort  or  Lesser  Celandine. — Ranunculus  thora.  Kid- 
ney-leaved Crowfoot. — Ranunculus  auricomus,  Wood 
Crowfoot  or  Goldylocks,  &c. — But  the  Ra)iunculus  scele- 
ratus,  Marsh  or  Celery-leaved  Crowfoot ;  and  the  Ra- 
nunculus aconitifolius.  Aconite-leaved  Crowfoot,  &c.  are 
annuals.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.;  8fc. 

Ranunculus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Alisma  cordifolia,  8fc, 
RA'PA  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  rapa  of  Linnaeus. 
RAPA'TIA  (Bot.)  t\iQ  Mnassium  paludosum  oi  Linnaeus. 
RAPE  ( Bot.)  the  Brassica  napus  of  Linna£us. 


Rape  (La'w)  a  division  of  a  county,  similar  to  that  of  a  hun- 
dred, but  often  containing  more  than  one  hundred.  These 
Rapes  belong  to  Sussex  as  Lathes  to  Kent,  and  Wapen- 
takes to  Yorkshire,  &c.  Rapes  and  Lathes  are  supposed 
by  Blackstone  to  be  an  intermediate  division  between  the 
Shire  and  the  Hundred.  Cambd.  Britan. ;  Blackst.  Comm. 
vol.  i.  introd.  p.  ^.—Rape  of  the  Forest,  a  trespass  com- 
mitted by  violence  on  the  forest.  LL.  H.  1,  apiid  Bromp- 
ton.  —  Rape  is  also  the  unlawful  and  carnal  knowledge 
of  a  woman  by  force,  and  against  her  will.  LI.  Gut.  I , 
apud  Brampton;  Glanvil.  1.  14,  c.  6;  Bract.  1.3,  c.  28 ; 
Stat.  Westm.  1,  SEd.l,  c.  13  ;  Co.  Litt.  124-,  &c, 

RAPHANipO'SIS  (Jwif.)  pct(pcinS^a<ni,  a  punishment  among 
the  Athenians  inflicted  on  adulterers,  by  forcing  pce.(pci>i^,  a 
raddish,  up  the  fundament.  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Plut. 
act  1,  sc.  2. 

RAPHANI'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Raphanus  raphanistrum  of 
Linnaeus. 

RA'PHANUS  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  fci<pi^ei,  in  the  English 
Raddish,  was  called  by  the  Latins,  sometimes  by  way  of 
distinction,  radix,  the  Root.  Among  the  Greeks  a  dis- 
tinction was  sometimes  made  between  the  pit<pxvk,  by  which 
was  understood  the  raddish,  and  fx^uve^,  which,  according 
to  Aristotle,  was  synonymous  with  the  Kfct[jtjj3}i.  Aristot. 
de  Hist.  Animal,  1.  5,  c.  18  ;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  1, 
c.  4;  Var7-o.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4 ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  137  ;  Plin. 
1.  19,  c.  5 ;  Gal.  1.  2,  c.  44 ;  Athen.  1.  2 ;  Nicand.  in  Geor, 
&c. 

Raphanus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 

15  Tetradynamiat  Order  2  Siliquosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ;om"awi/i  four-leaved;  leaflets  ob- 
long.— Cor.  four-petalled ;  petals  obcordate  ;  clam  a 
little  longer. — Stam.  filaments  six,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers 
simple. — PiST.  germ  oblong  ;  style  scarcely  any ;  stigma 
capitate.  —  Per.  silique  oblong,  with  a  point ;  seeds 
roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as — Raphanus  sativus. 
Common  Garden  Raddish.  -—  Raphanus  raphanistrum^ 
Raphanistrum,  seu  Rapistrum,  Wild  Raddish. — Rapha- 
nus tenellus.  Small  Raddish,  &c, 

Raphanus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Brassica  eruca  of  Linnaeus. 

RA'PHE  (Anat.)  puipli,  a  suture. — Raphe  scroti,  the  longitu- 
dinal eminence  which  divides  the  scrotum,  passing  through 
the  perinseum  to  the  anus. — Raphe  cerebri,  the  longitudinal 
eminence  which  divides  the  Corpus  callosum. 

RAPHI'DIA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Neuropterous 
Order,  having  the  mouth  with  a  curved  horny  mandible ; 
stemmata  three  ;  xuings  deflected  ;  feelers  four. 

RA'PIER  (Mil.)  a  long  sword  made  only  for  thrusting. 

RA'PINE  (Lavo)  the  taking  a  thing  violently  and  openly,  in 
distinction  from  theft,  which  is  the  taking  in  private, 
whether  with  violence  or  otherwise. 

RA'PING  (Her.)  an  epithet  formerly  used  in  blazoning  for 
ravenous  beasts  that  were  feeding. 

RAPI'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Raphanus  raphanistrum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

RAPONTICOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Stahcelina  arborescens  of 
Linnaaus. 

RA'PPEN  (Com.)  a  small  Swiss  coin,  equal  to  about  half  a 
farthing. 

RA'PTOR  (Latv)  a  ravisher  of  a  woman. 
RAPTU-H.ffiRE'DIS  (Lauu)  a  writ  for  the  taking  away  an 

heir  held  in  socage.    Reg.  Orig.  163. 
RA'PUM  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  rapa  of  Linnaeus. 
RAPU'NCULUS  (Bot.)  the  Campanula  rapunculus,  &c.  of 

Linnaeus. 

RAPU'NTIO  ajinis  (Bot.)  the  Chironia  lirioides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

RAPU'NTIUM  (Bot.)  the  Jasione  montana  of  Linnaeus. 
RAPU'TIA  (Bot.)  the  Scitirus  aromatica  of  Linnxus. 


RAT 


RAV 


RARE  (Phy.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  whose  parts  are  not  so 
closely  connected  together,  and  which  occupy  more  space, 
according  to  their  quantity  of  matter,  than  other  bodies ; 
it  stands  opposed  to  dense. 

HAREFACIE'NTIA  (Med.)  rarefying  medicines. 

RAREFA'CTION  (Phi/.)  the  extension  of  the  parts  of  a 
body,  by  which  it  is  made  to  take  up  more  room  than  it 
did  before. 

EA'SANT  Line  of  Defence  (Fort.)  a  line  drawn  from  the 
point  in  the  curtain,  raising  the  face  of  the  bastion,  and 
therefore  showing  how  much  of  the  curtain  will  clear  and 
scour  the  defence. 

RASE  (Com.)  a  measure  of  corn,  which  is  now  disused. 

TO  Rase  (Man.)  to  gallop  near  the  ground,  after  the  man- 
ner of  race  horses. 

RASING  (Meek.)  the  act  of  marking  with  the  edge  of  any 
tool,  figures  upon  timber,  &c. — Rasing- Knfe,  a  particular 
tool  for  rasing  figures  on  wood  or  mL-tal. 

RASH  (Med.)  a  familiar  name  for  any  papular  eruption. 

RA'SO  (Com.)  a  cloth  measure  of  Italy,  equal  to  about  half 
an  English  Ell. 

RASP  (Mech.)  a  steel  instrument,  with  sharp  teeth,  used  in 
rubbing  down  the  rough  edges  of  different  things  that  are 
manufactured. 

RA'SPATORY  (Surg.)  a  surgeon's  instrument  to  scrape  foul 

and  scaly  bones. 
RA'SPBEKRY  (Bot.)  the  Rubns  idcviis  of  Unmsus. 
RA'SURE  (Mech.)  a  name  for  the  shavings  or  raspings  of 

any  substance. 

R.AT  (Zool )  a  well  known  animal,  which  infests  houses,  iS:c.  is 
fierce  and  voracious,  devouring  whatever  comes  in  its  way, 
even  its  own  species.  Among  the  different  kinds  of  rats  is 
the  Black  Rat,  the  Mus  rattus  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  the 
common  rat  in  England ;  the  Brown  Rat,  the  Mus  decii- 
manus  of  Linnaeus,  a  larger  species,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Ncxway  Rat.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
common  rat,  and  extirpates  the  race  wherever  it  comes. 
The  Water  Rat,  the  Mus  aquatilis,  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  of  its  tribe  by  its  faculty  of  swimming. 
It  never  frequents  houses,  but  takes  up  its  abode  on  tlie 
banks  of  rivers  and  ditches. 

Rat  (Mar.)  a  place  in  the  sea  where  there  are  rapid  streams 
and  dangerous  currents. 

RA'T-TAILS  ( Vei.)  a  virulent  disease  in  horses,  consisting 
of  excrescences  that  creep  from  the  pastern  to  the  middle  of 
the  shank  ;  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a  rat's  tail. 

RATAFI'A  (Cook.)  a  delicious  liquor  made  of  the  kernels 
of  apricots,  cherries,  &c.  in  Brandy. 

RA'TAN  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  cane  that  serves  as  a  walking 
stick  or  instrument  of  correction. 

RATCH  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  wheel,  which  serves  to  lift  up  the 
detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock  strike. 

RA'TCHETS  {Mech.)  the  small  teeth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fusee  or  barrel  that  stop  it  in  winding  up. 

RATE  -(Mar.)  the  class,  degree,  or  distinction  into  which 
ships  of  war  are  divided,  according  to  their  force,  burden, 
&c.  as  vessels  of  the  first,  second,  &c.  rate  up  to  the  sixth, 
which  is  the  number  of  rates  into  which  the  British  navy 
is  divided. 

Rate  (Law)  a  valuation  of  every  man's  estate,  for  the 
determining  how  much  every  man  shall  pay  to  any  tax. — 
Rate-Tithe,  a  duty  paid  by  the  owners  of  cattle,  when  kept 
in  a  parish  for  less  than  a  year.    F.  N.  B.  51. 

RATEE'N  (Com.)  or  Ratten,  a  thick  woollen  stuff,  quilted 
and  wove  on  a  loom,  with  four  treadles,  like  serges  and 
other  stuffs  that  have  the  weale  or  quilling. 

RATIFICATION  (Law)  signifies  in  general  confirming ; 
but  is  particularly  applied  to  the  confirmation  of  a  clerk  in 
a  prebend,  &c.  formerly  conferred  on  him  by  the  bishop, 
where  the  right  of  patronage  is  doubled.    Reg.  Ori  2'.  304'. 
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RA'TING  (Mar.)  the  advancement  of  deserving  seamen  to 

be  petty  officers  in  his  Majesty's  ships,  which  is  done  at 

the  pleasure  of  the  captain. 
RA'TIGAL  (Bot.)  the  Matthiola  scahrn  of  Linnaeus. 
RA'TIO  (Geom.)  ^oyoc,  the  mutual  habitude  or  relation  of 

two  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  in  respect  to  quantity : 

thus,  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  is  double ;  that  of  3  to  1,  triple,  &c. 

This  is  the  definition  given  by  Euclid  at  the  beginning  of 

the  fifth  book  of  his  Elements. 
Ratio  (Law)  an  account,  as  rationem  reddere,  to  give  an 

account;  hvX  ponere  ad  rationem  is  to  cite  one  to  appear  to 

judgment,     Wahingh.  p.  88. 
RA'TION  (Mar.)  a  share  or  proportion  of  meat,  drink,  or 

forage  given  to  seamen  or  soldiers,  to  subsist  themselves 

and  their  horses  for  one  day. 
RATIONA'BILE  estroverium  {Law)  a  name  formerly  given 

to  alimony. 

RATION A'BILI  parte  bonorum  (Law)  a  writ  for  a  widow 
claiming  her  thirds.    F.  N.  B.  222;  Reg.  Orig.  14^2. 

RATION  ABi'LIBUS  (Law)  a  writ  for  settling  the 

boundaries  between  two  adjoining  manors.  F.N.B.  128; 
Reg.  Orig.  157. 

RATIONAL  (Arith.)  an  epithet  for  numbers,  fractions, 
quantities,  &c.  which  can  be  expressed  by  conmion  num- 
bers, in  distinction  from  surds  or  irrational  numbers. 

Rational  Horizon  (Astron.)  otherwise  called  the  trtie 
horizo?!,  the  plane  of  which  is  conceived  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  therefore  divides  the  globe  into 
two  equal  portions  or  hemispheres,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  sensible  horizon,    [[vide  Horizon'^ 

RATIS  (Com.)  a  weight  used  for  diamonds,  equal  to  three 
grains  and  a  half. 

RA'TLINES  (Mar.)  or  Ratlings,  those  lines  which  make 
the  ladder  steps  to  get  up  the  shrouds  and  puttocks. 

RATTA'N  (Bot.)  the  Calamus  ratang  of  Linnaeus. 

RATTLE  (Com.)  a  weight  of  Arabia,  equal  to  a  pound. 

Rattle,  Red  (Bot.)  the  Pedicularis  pahistris  of  Linneeus. 

Rattle,  Yellow  (Bot.)  the  Rhinanthus  crista  galli  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual. 

TO  Rattle  in  the  Sheath  (Vet?)  is  said  of  a  horse  when  he 
makes  a  noise  with  his  prepuce.  To  Rattle  is  also  said  of 
a  goat  when  it  makes  a  noise  from  the  desire  of  copulation. 

RA'TTLE-SNAKE  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  serpent  kind, 
the  Crotalus  of  Linnacu.-i,  the  tail  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a  rattle.  This  tribe  of  animals  is  provided  also  with 
poisonous  fangs,  by  means  of  which  they  secure  and  kill 
their  prey.  The  rattle  is  composed  of  hollow  horny  joints, 
which  increase  every  year  as  far  as  forty,  and  give  notice 
of  the  animal's  approach.  Although  the  bite  of  this  animal 
is  mortal,  yet  it  seldom  makes  any  attack  unless  provoked. 

RATTLE-SNAKE-ROOT  (Bot.)  the  Poli/gala  Senegalensis. 

RATTLE-SNAKE-WEED  (Bot.)  the  Eryngium  aquaticum, 
a  perennial. 

RATTOO'N  (Zool.)  vide  Raccoon. 

RAVA  pou  (Bot.)  the  Nt/ctanthus  hirsuta  of  Linnaeus. 

RA'VEL  Bread  (Arckceol.)  a  middle  sort  of  bread. 

RAVE'LINS  (Fori.)  are  works  raised  on  the  counterscarp 
before  the  curtain  of  a  place,  which  serve  to  cover  the' 
gates  and  bridges  of  a  town.  They  consist  of  two  faces, 
forming  two  salient  angles,  and  are  defended  by  the  neigh- 
bouring bastions. 

RA'VEN  (Orn.)  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  crow,  the  Corviis 
corax  of  Linnaeus,  which  feeds  on  all  sorts  of  carrion,  is 
thievish  and  noisy,  and  may  be  taught  to  speak.  It  builds 
in  high  trees  or  rocks;  the  eggs  biueish  green,  spotted 
with  brown,  which  the  male  sits  on  by  day,  and  the  female 
by  night.  It  is  long  lived,  and  has  an  exquisite  sense  of 
smell.  The  Greenlanders  eat  the  flesh,  make  the  skins 
into  garments,  the  wings  into  brushes^  and  the  split  fea- 
thers into  fishing  lines. 
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RAUCE'DO  {Med.)  hoarseness. 

IIAVENA'LA  {Bui.)  the  Urania  spec'wsa  of  Linnaeus. 
RAVENSA'llA  {Bol.)   the  Agathophijllum  aromaticum  of 
Linnssus. 

RA'VINE  {Fort.)  a  deep  hollow,  commonly  formed  by 
floods  or  violent  streams,  which  are  turned  to  considerable 
advantage  in  fortifying  any  place. 

RA'VISHMENT  {Laiv)  the  unlawful  taking  away  either  a 
woman  or  an  heir  in  ward. — Raviskmeut  de  Gard,  a  writ 
which  lay  for  the  guardian  by  knight's-service ;  or  in  so- 
cage, against  a  person  who  took  from  him  the  body  of  his 
ward.    F.  N.  D.  140. 

RAVISSA'NT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  wolf, 
which,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  is  in  an  half- 
raised  posture,  as  it  were,  ready  to  spring  for- 
wards upon  its  prey. 

P.AY  (Opt.)  a  beam  of  light,  propagated  from  a 
radiant  point.    If  the  ray  come  directly  from 
the  radiant  point  to  the  eye,  it  is  said  to  be 
direct ;  if  it  strike  upon  any  body,  and  is  thence  trans- 
mitted to  the  eye,  it  is  called  a  njlected  ray ;  but  if  the 
ray,  in  its  passage  to  the  eye,  be  turned  out  of  its  direct 

.  course  by  passing  through  any  medium,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
refracted  raj'.  Rays  are  moreover  distinguished  into  p«- 
rcdlel,  converging,  and  diverging ;  also  rays  of  refrac- 
tion, reflection,  of  incidence,  &c.  [vide  Parallel,  &c.] 
Among  other  qualities  of  rays,  it  has  been  found  that  they 
vary  in  their  degree  of  heating  power,  and  produce  dif- 
ferent chemical  effects  on  tlie  metallic  salts  and  oxides, 
whence  the  solar  rays  have  been  distinguished  into  three 
kinds ;  namely,  those  which  produce  heat,  those  which 
produce  colour,  and  those  wliich  deprive  metallic  sub- 
stances of  their  oxygen,  [vide  Chemistry] — Pencil  of 
Rays,  vide  Pencil. 

Ray  Cloth  {Com.)  cloth  that  has  never  been  coloured  or  dyed. 

Ray,  Principal  {Perspect.)  the  perpendicular  distance  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  vertical  plane  or  table. 

RAYA'NIA  {Bol.)  the  same  as  the  Ragania. 

RAYONNA'NT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  or- 
dinary that  darts  forth  rays  like  the  sun  when 
it  shines  forth  :  a  cross  rai/onnant  is  one,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  which  has  rays  of  glory 
behind  it,  darting  out  from  the  centre  to  all 
the  quarters  of  the  escutcheon. 

TO  RAZE  {Man.)  vide  To  Rase. 

RAZEE'  {Mar.)  the  name  of  a  two-decked  ship,  when  the 
round-house,  quarter-deck,  and  forecastle  are  cut  down 
forward  and  aft  to  the  upper  decksills,  and  in  midships 
flush  to  the  deck. 

RAZIE'RE  {Com.)  a  corn  measure,  equal  to  about  four 
bushels. 

RE  {Mus.)  a  syllable  used  by  Guido,  and  expressed  by  the 
letter  d  in  the  natural  scale. 

REACH  {Mar.)  the  line  or  distance  comprehended  between 
any  two  points,  or  stations  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  wherein 
the  current  flows  in  a  straight  uninterrupted  course,  as 
Woolwich  Reach,  &c. 

REA'CHING-POST  {Mech.)  a  post  used  in  rope-making, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  four  feet 
high,  fixed  in  the  ground  at  the  lower  end  of  a  rope  walk. 

REA'CTION  {Phy.)  the  action  whereby  a  body  acted  upon 
returns  the  action  upon  the  agent.  Action  and  reaction, 
according  to  Newton,  are  invariably  equal,  therefore,  sup- 
posing a  body  to  be  urged  at  the  same  time,  by  equal  and 
contrary  forces,  it  will  remain  at  rest. 

REA'DINGS  {Lit.)  the  different  manners  of  reading  the 
text  of  authors.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  text  of 
classical  writers. 

Readings  {Law)  commentaries  or  glosses  on  the  law  text, 
shov.  .'.^  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken  by  authors. 


REA'FAN  {ArchcEol.)  the  banner  or  flag  of  the  Danes,  which 
bore  a  raven.  ' 

REAFFO'RESTED  {Laiv)  a  term  applied  to  a  forest,  which^ 
after  having  been  deafforested,  is  again  made  forest,  as  the 
forest  of  Dean,  by  Stat.  20,  Car.  %  c.  ?>. 

RE'AL  Action  {Laiv)  vide  Action.  — Real  Burden,  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  a  condition  imposed  on  an  estate,  which  is 
effectual  against  creditors  and  heirs.— Riglit,  the  right 
of  property ;  the  jus  in  re,  which,  whoever  has,  he  may 
sue  for  the  subject  kse]f.— Real  Warrandice  is,  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  when  infeoffment  of  one  tenement  is  given  in 
security  of  another. 

Real  {Com.)  vide  Rial. 

REA'LE  {Mar.)  French  for  the  largest  or  principal  galley 
used  in  Catholic  countries,  particularly  that  used  by  the 
Pope. 

RE'ALGAR  {Min.)  otherwise  called  Red  Orpimenl,  a  me- 
tallic substance,  which  is  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  It  is  either 
native  or  factitious. — Native  Realgar  is  dug  out  of  the 
same  mines  with  orpiment,  being  of  a  cinnabarine  colour, 
smelling  like  sulphur  and  garlic  when  burnt,  and  made  up 
in  solid  brittle  globes.  It  is  brought  from  China  in  different 
figures,  which  seem  to  be  cast  in  moulds. — Factitious  Real- 
gar is  made  of  orpiment,  melted  and  boiled  for  some  time 
in  subliming  vessels,  by  which  the  yellow  flowers  are  raised 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessels,  and  the  mass  remaining 
at  the  bottom  becomes  of  a  red  colour  like  cinnabar.  The 
specific  gravity  of  realgar  is  3-3384-. 

REA'LISTS  {Phil.)  a  sect  of  school  philosophers  formed  m 
opposition  to  the  Nominalists,  who  held  that  words,  and 
not  things,  were  the  objects  of  dialectics. 

RE'ALITAS  {Phil.)  a  term  among  the  school  philosophers 
to  denote  that  which  has  a  full  and  absolute  being  of  itself^ 
and  which  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  any  other. 

TO  RE'ALIZE  {Com.)  to  convert  paper-money  into  cash  or 
lands. 

REAIM  {Com.)  a  quantity  of  paper,  consisting  of  twenty 
quires. 

REA'MING  {Mech.)  the  increasing  the  size  of  a  hole  with  a 
large  instrument  in  blockmaking. 

REAR  {Mil.)  behind,  or  hindermost ;  an  epithet  for  any 
thing  situated  behind  another,  as — Rear  of  an  army,  the 
hindermost  part  of  an  army,  a  battalion,  a  regiment,  &c, 
—Rear-guard,  a  certain  portion  of  the  army,  which  acts  ia 
different  capacities,  for  picking  up  stragglers,  or  as  a 
body  of  reserve,  &c. — Rear-rank,  the  last  line  of  men 
that  are  drawn  up  two  or  more  deep. — Rear  half-Jilcs,  the 
three  hindermost  ranks  of  a  battalion  when  it  is  di-awn  up 
six  deep. — Rear-front,  a  term  applied  to  a  battalion,  troop, 
or  company,  when  it  is  faced  about,  and  stands  in  that 
position. 

Rear  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  the  squadron  that  is  hindermost. 

— Rear-admiral,  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  a  vice-admiral. 
TO  Rear  a  Boar  {Sport.)  is  to  dislodge  him. 
TO  Rear  an  end  (Man.)  is  when  a  horse  rises  so  high  before 

as  to  endanger  his  coming  over  with  the  rider. 
RE'ASON  (Arith.)  the  same  as  Ratio. 

RE'ASON-PIECE  (Carpent.)  or  rather  Raising-Piece,  the 

name  of  a  piece  of  timber  which  lies  under  the  beams  on 

the  brick  or  timber  in  the  side  of  a  house. 
REASONABLE  Aid  {Lavo)  a  duty  claimed  by  the  lord  of 

the  fee  of  his  tenants,  to  marry  his  daughter,  or  make  his 

son  a  knight.    Stat.  Weslm.  2,  c.  24'. 
RE-ATTA'CHMENT  {Laiv)  a  second  attachment  of  one 

formerly  attached  and  dismissed  the  court  without  day. 
RE-BAPTI'ZERS  {Ecc.)  vide  Anabaptists. 
REBA'TE  {Arith.)  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  called  "  Rebate  and 

Discount,"  by  which  abatements  and  discounts,  upon  the 

payment  of  ready  money,  are  calculated. 
Rebate  {Archit.)  chamfering  or  fluting. 
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""o  Rebate  (Com.)  to  give  the  discount  or  allowance  of  in- 
terest, which  is  commonly  done  in  cases  of  prompt  payment. 

TO  .Rebate  (Her.)  to  set  an  abatement  in  an  escutcheon. 

EEBA'TEMENT  {Her.)  the  diminution  of  figures  in  a  coat 
of  arms. 

KEBE'LLIOUS  Assembly  (Latv)  a  gathering  of  twelve  or 

more  persons  with  the  intention  to  alter  any  law  or  statute, 

&c.  by  force  of  arras. 
REBE'LLUM  (Law)  a  rejoinder,  or  replication  to  an  answer 

in  a  court  of  equity. 
REBINA'RE  terram  {Archceol.)  to  give  a  second  stirring  or 

ploughing  to  land  that  lies  fallow. 
RE'BIS  [Med.)  a  word  used  by  Paracelsus  for  the  excrements. 
REBI'SOLA  {Med.)  a  medicine  for  the  jaundice  made  of 

urine. 

RE'BUS  {Her)  a  name  for  a  coat  which,  by  its  figure,  al- 
ludes to  the  name  of  a  person,  as  "  Three  salmons,"  for 
Salmon  ;  a  "  Pine-tree,"  for  Pine,  &c. 

Rebus  {Lit.)  a  device  or  symbol  represented  in  a  picture, 
with  a  motto  alluding  to  one's  name. 

REBU'TTER  {Lcnv)  from  the  French  hunter,  i.e.  repellere, 
to  put  back;  the  answer  of  a  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's 
surrejoinder :  so  likewise  if  I  grant  to  a  tenant  to  hold  with- 
out impeachment  of  waste,  and  afterwards  implead  him  for 
waste  done,  he  may  debar  me  of  this  action  by  showing  my 
grant,  which  is  a  rebutter. 

The  term  rebutter  is  likewise  used  in  other  cases,  as  where 
a  man  by  deed,  or  fine,  grants  to  warranty  any  land,  or 
hereditament,  to  another;  and  the  person  making  the 
warranty,  or  his  heir,  sues  him  to  whom  the  warranty  is 
made,  or  his  heir,  or  assignee,  for  the  same  thing ;  if  he 
who  is  sued  plead  the  deed,  or  fine,  with  warranty,  this  is 
a  rebutter. 

RECA'PTION  {Law)  a  second  distress  of  one  formerly  dis- 
trained for  the  same  cause,  or  a  writ  lying  for  the  party 
thus  distrained,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  his  remedy. 
Stat.  ant.  4-7  Edvo.  3,  c.  7  ;  F.  N.  B.  71,  72  ;  3  Inst.  134.. 

RECEPPT  {Com.)  an  acquittance  or  written  acknowledge- 
ment for  money  received. 

RECEI'VER  {Law)  a  term  generally  applied  to  those  who 
receive  stolen  goods.  This  term  is,  however,  applied  in  a 
good  sense,  as — Receiver  of  Rents,  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  King.  Crompt.  Jurisd.  18. — Receiver  of  the  Fines,  an 
officer  who  receives  the  monies  of  all  such  as  compound 
with  the  King  on  original  writs  issued  out  of  chancery. 
Stnt.  1  Edw.  4,  c.  1. — Receiver  General  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  an  officer  who  collects  all  fines,  forfeitures, 
assessments,  &c.  within  that  dutchy. 

Receiver  of  an  air-pump  {Pneum.)  part  of  its  apparatus, 
which  is  a  glass  vessel  placed  on  the  top  of  the  plate  out 
of  which  the  air  is  to  be  exhausted. 

RECEPTA'CULUM  {Bat.)  the  Receptacle,  or  base,  by 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification  are  connected ; 
it  is  distinguished  into  —  Receptacidum  proprinm,  a  proper 
or  peculiar  receptacle  appertaining  to  one  fructification 
only.—  Receptacidum  commune,  a  common  receptacle,  con- 
necting several  florets,  or  distinct  fructifications,  so  that  if 
any  of  them  be  removed,  an  irregularity  is  occasioned, 
Receptacles  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  Umbel,  Cyme,  Spa- 
dix,  and  Rachis,  as  well  as  in  Compound  Flowers. — Re- 
ceptacidum  Frucfificationis,  common  to  both  flower  and 
fruit. — Receptacuhm  Jloris,  the  base  to  which  the  parts  of 
the  flower  only  are  fixed. — Receptaculumfructus,  the  base 
of  the  fruit  only.  —  Receptaculum  semimm,  the  base  to 
which  the  seeds  are  fixed,  as  in  Adonis.  The  receptacu- 
lum may  also  be  nudum,  naked,  i.e.  without  chaffs,  &c.; 
pimctatum,  dotted ;  pilosum,  hairy ;  setosum,  bristly ;  palea- 
ceum,  chaffy ;  planum,  flat ;  convexiim,  convex  ;  subulatum, 
awl-shaped;  ovatum,  ovate;  globosum,  globular;  coriicum, 
conical,  &c. 
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RECEPTA'RII  medici  {Med.)  those  who  set  up  for  phy- 
sicians upon  the  stock  only  of  recipes  wliich  they  have  in 
hand,  without  being  able  to  reason  on  their  properties  and 
effects. 

RECE'PTION  {AstTol.)  an  accidental  dignity  happening  in 
two  planets  when  they  are  received  into  each  other's 
houses. 

RECE'SSION  o/'<//e  JZ'y!«'«o.res  {Astron.)  the  same  as  Pre' 
cession. 

RECHEA'T  {Sport.)  a  lesson  which  huntsmen  wind  with 
the  horn  to  call  the  hounds  l)ack  from  a  false  scent. 

RECHE'RCHE  de  couverture  {Carpent.)  French  for  the  re- 
pair of  a  roof, 

RECI'DIVA  {Med.)  a  relapse  after  the  disease  is  cured. 

RE'CIPE  {Med.)  i.  e.  take;  the  name  given  to  a  physician's 
prescription,  ordering  what  medicines  an  apothecary 
should  make  up,  and  in  what  proportions. 

RECl'PER E  /eri-wm  [Ant.)  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
the  vanquished  gladiators  who  laid  their  bosoms  bare  to 
receive  the  mortal  wound. 

RECI'PIENT  {Pneum.)  the  same  as  Receiver. 

RECI'PROCAL  {Log.)  an  epithet  for  terms  which  may 
have  the  same  signification,  and  may  be  turned  either  way. 

Reciprocal  {Algeb.)  is  the  quotient  which  arises  from  di- 
viding unity  by  any  number,  or  quantity,  as  the  recipro- 
cal of  2,  ^  of  4,  or  -01  a:  so  also  the  reciprocal  of    is  1, 

and  of    is  -. — Reciprocal  equations,  those  which  contain 

6       a  ■' 

several  pairs  of  roots  which  are  the  reciprocal  of  each 
other:  thus,  an  equation  wnose  roots  area    ;  o c -, 

a        0  c 

&c. ;  is  called  a  reciprocal  equation. 

Reciprocal  {Poet.)  an  epithet  for  those  verses  that  run  the 
same  both  backwards  and  forwards. 

Reciprocal  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  those  verbs  in  modern 
languages  which  express  the  sense  of  reflecting  on  one's 
self,  as  "  He  loves  himself,"  "  You  love  yourselves." 

Reciprocal  figures  {Geom.)  those  in  which  the  antecedents 
and  consequents  have  the  same  ratio  in  both 
figures,  as  in  the  two  rectangles  B  E  and  B  D  : 
suppose  AB:DC::BC:AE;  then  those 
rectangles  are  reciprocal. — Reciprocal  propor- 
tion is  when  the  reciprocal  of  the  two  last 
terms  have  the  same  ratio  as  the  quantities  of 
the  first  terms ;  or  when  the  antecedents  are  compared  with 
the  reciprocals  of  the  consequents :  thus  in  the  four  quan- 
tities suppose  as  5  :  8  : :  24  : 1.5  ;  then  their  reciprocal  pro- 
portion is  as  5  :  8  : :  -jIt  :  -rV- — Reciprocal  ratio  is  the  ratio 
of  the  reciprocals  of  two  quantities. 

RECI'PROCALLY  {Phy.)  an  epith.et  for  quantities  when 
one  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  other  is  less :  thus,  in 
bodies  of  the  same  weight,  the  density  is  reciprocally  as 
the  magnitude,  i.  e.  the  greater  the  magnitude  the  less  the 
density. 

RECIPRO'CITY  {Algeb.)  or  the  laxv  of  reciprocity,  a  term 
employed  by  Legendre  in  his  "  Theorie  des  Nombres,"  to 
denote  the  reciprocal  law  which  subsists  between  prime 
numbers  of  different  forms,  which  is  this,  that  m  and  n 

being  prime  odd  numbers,  the  remainder  of  7n  — —  divided 

by  n  is  equal  to  the  remainder  of  n  "  ^  divided  by  m,  if 
m  and  n  are  not  both  of  the  form,  4  a  —  1  ;  but  if  they 
are,  then  the  remainder  of  m  —5—9  divided  by  n,  is  equal 
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to  — ,  the  remainder  of  n 


m  —  1 


contrary  sign. 
RECIPROCICO'RNUS 


{Zool.) 

3  F  2 


,  divided  by  m,  and  with  a 
an  epithet  for  an  animal 
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that  has  the  horns  turned  backward  and  forward,  as  rams 
have. 

RECl'TAL  (Laiv)  the  rehearsal,  or  making  mention  in  a 
deed,  or  writing,  of  something  done  which  has  been  done 
before. 

RECITATION  {Lit.)  the  rehearsal  of  what  has  been  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

RECITA'TiVE  {Mus.)  a  sort  of  singing  that  approaches 
plain  pronunciation,  after  the  manner  that  dramatic  poems 
are  rehearsed  on  the  stage.  —  Recitative  accompanied,  is  that 
in  which,  besides  the  bass,  there  are  parts  for  other  instru- 
ments, as  violins,  hautboys,  flutes,  &c. — Recitative  style,  a 
form  of  composition  adapted  to  the  recitative. 

RECITATI'VO  {Mus)  Italian  for  the  Recitative.— iZec/Va- 
tivo  secco,  the  Simple  Recitative. — Recitativo  instrumentato, 
accompanied  Recitative. 

RECl'TO  {Mus.)  an  abbreviation  for  Recitativo. 

RE'CKONING  {Mar)  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  a 
ship's  way  betwixt  place  and  place. 

TO  RECLAI'M  {Sport)  is  said  of  a  partridge  when  she 
calls  back  her  young. —  To  reclaim  a  Iiatvk,  to  tame  or 
make  it  gentle. 

RECLAl'MING  {Law)  the  action  of  a  lord  pursuing,  pro- 
secuting, and  recalling  his  vassal,  who  had  gone  to  live  in 
another  place. 

Reclaiming  lull  {Laxv)  a  petition  of  appeal. 

RECLI  NATION  of  a  plane  {Dial.)  the  quantity  of  de- 
grees which  any  plane  lies  or  falls  backwards  from  a  ver- 
tical or  upright  plane. 

RECLINA'TUS  {Bol)  rechned,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or 
stem;  folium  reclinatitm,  a  leaf  bent  downwards,  so  that 
the  point  is  lower  than  the  base,  as  in  Aconilum  Anemone ; 
caulis  reclinatus,  a  stem  bowed  towards  the  earth,  as  inFicus. 

REC'^  {Mus)  an  abbreviation  for  recitativo. 

RECO'GNIZANCE  {Law)  a  bond  or  obligation  acknow- 
ledged in  some  court  of  record,  or  before  some  judge. — 
Recognizance  of  assize,  the  verdict  of  twelve  men,  impan- 
nelled  on  a  jury  when  a  man  is  attainted  of  disseisin  with 
robbery. 

RECOGNIZE'E  {Law)  the  person  to  whom  one  is  bound 

in  a  recognizance. 
RECO'GNIZOR  {Law)  one  who  enters  into  such  a  bond  or 

recognizance. 

RECOGNITION  (Law)  signifies  generally  acknowledg- 
ment, but  is  applied  particularly  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  regal  title,  as  in  the  case  of  King  James's  title  to  the 
crown  of  England  on  the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  acknow- 
ledged by  Stat.  1,  Jac.  1. 

RECOGNITIO'NE  adrndlanda  per  vim  el  duritiem  facta 
{Laxv)  a  writ  to  send  for  a  record  touching  a  recognizance, 
which  the  recognizer  affirms  to  have  been  acknowledged 
by  hardsliip  and  force ;  that  if  it  so  appear  the  recog- 
nizance may  be  disannulled.    Reg.  Orig.  183. 

RECO'GNITORS  {Law)  a  jury  impannelled  on  an  assize; 
so  called  because  they  acknowledge  a  disseisin  by  their 
verdict. 

RECOIL  {Gunn.)  the  motion  or  run  which  a  cannon  takes 
backward  when  fired. 

RECOLLE'CTS  {Ecc)  the  minor  brethren  of  St.  Francis ; 
a  congregation  of  Religious  established  about  1530,  so 
denominated  from  the  spirit  of  recollection  which  they 
cherished  by  observing  the  rules  of  St.  Francis  in  their 
purity  and  simplicity. 

RECOMMENDATION  (Mil.)  a  certificate  stating  an  in- 
dividual to  be  properly  qualified  for  any  situation  in  the 
army. — Book  of  Recommendation,  a  book  of  entry  which 
is  kept  in  public  offices,  and  by  army  agents,  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  names  of  such  officers,  or  candidates  for 
commissions,  as  have  been  recommended  to  the  Com- 
■  naander  in  Chief  for  his  Majesty's  approbation. 


TO  RECONNOITRE  {Mil)  to  examine  by  personal  in- 
spection>  as  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  an  enemy's 
forces. 

RECONVE'NTION  {Law)  a  contrary  action  brought  by 
the  defendant. 

RE'CORD  {Law)  a  public  act  enrolled,  or  an  authentic  written 
testimony  contained  in  roils  of  parchment,  and  preserved 
in  courts  of  recorA.— Court  of  Record,  any  court  which 
has  the  right  of  keeping  records  of  its  proceedings,  which 
is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  a  superior  court,  [vide  Courf] 
•—Trial  by  Record,  is  that  in  which  a  matter  of  Record 
is  pleaded  in  any  action,  as  a  fine,  a  judgment,  and  the 
like. 

TO  Record  {Fowl)  to  tune  notes  as  a  bird  does. 

RECOR'DA  {Laiu)  records  containing  the  judgments  in 
pleadings  and  suits  tried  before  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

RECORDA'RI  facias  loquelam  {Law)  frequently  abbreviated 
Refa-lo ;  a  writ  directed  to  a  sheriff  to  remove  a  cause 
from  an  inferior  court  to  the  King's  Bench,  or  Common 
Pleas.    F.  N.  B.  71  ;  2  Inst.  339 ;  New  Nat.  Brev.  158. 

RECO'RDER  {Law)  recordator ;  a  person  chosen  by  the 
King's  grant  by  the  Mayor,  or  other  magistrates  of  a  cor- 
porate town,  having  jurisdiction  and  the  court  of  Record 
within  their  precincts,  to  be  an  associate  unto  them  for 
their  better  direction  in  matters  of  justice,  and  proceedings 
according  to  law.  The  Recorder  of  London  is  one  of  the 
Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  a  Justice  of  Peace  of 
the  Quorum ;  and  being  the  mouth  of  the  city  he  delivers 
the  sentences  and  judgments  of  the  court  therein. 

Recorder  {Mus.)  an  old  wind  instrument  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  flute. 

RECO'RDO  et  processo  mittendo  {Law)  vide  Recordari  fa- 
cias loquelam. 

TO  RECO'VER  arms  {Mil)  a  position  of  the  firelock  when 
the  piece  is  held  with  the  lock  equal  to  the  shoulder. 

RECO'VERY  {Law)  an  obtaining  of  any  thing  by  judg- 
ment, or  trial  at  law.  Recovery  is  either  true  or  feigned. 
— A  true  Recovery  is  an  actual  or  real  recovery  of  any 
thing,  or  the  value  thereof  by  judgment;  as  if  a  man  sue 
for  any  land,  or  other  thing  moveable  or  immoveable,  and 
have  a  verdict  or  judgment  for  him. — A  feigned  Recovery 
is  a  form  in  law  to  be  observed  for  the  better  assuring 
lands  or  tenements ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  discontinue 
and  destroy  estates  tail,  remaindei-s,  and  reversions,  and 
to  bar  the  entails  thereof.    West.  Symb.  part.  2. 

RECOU'PE  {Law)  a  quick  and  sharp  reply  to  a  peremptory 
demand. 

RE'CREMENT  {Med)  any  superfluous  matter  in  the  blood 
or  the  body. 

Recrement  {Chem)  a  term  applied  to  any  liquor  which  is 

distilled  again  several  times. 
R'ECREMENTS  {Med)  a  general  term  for  the  juices  of 

the  body  which  are  secreted  by  means  of  the  glands,  &c. 
RECRUDESCE'NTIA  {Med)  a  word  sometimes  used  for 

a  relapse. 

RECRU'ITS  {Mil)  new  men  raised  to  strengthen  the  force 
of  an  army. 

RE'CTA  prisa  Regis  {Law)  the  King's  right  to  prisage,  or 
the  taking  of  one  butt  or  pipe  of  wine  before,  and  another 
behind  the  mast,  as  a  custom  for  every  ship  laden  with 
wine. 

RECTA'NGLE  {Geom)  a  right-angled  quadrilateral  figure, 
which  is  a  species  of  parallelogram  distinguished  from  the 
rhombus  by  its  angles,  which  are  all  right  angles,  and 
from  the  square  by  its  sides,  which  are  not  equal,  [vide 
Parallelogram'] — Similar  Rectangles,  vide  Rectilineal. 

Rectangle  {Arith)  the  same  as  product  or  factum,  thus 
the  rectangle  of  3  and  4  is  x  4;  =  12,  and  of  a,  6  is  a  x  b 
z=  ab. 
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RECTA'NGULAR  {Geom.)  right-angled;  an  epithet  for 
figures,  or  solids,  having  one  or  more  right  angles. — Rectan- 
gular section  of  n  cone,  a  term  used  by  the  ancients  before 
Apollonius  for  the  parabola. 

RECTA'TION  {Laxu)  a  claim  or  right;  or  any  appeal  to 
the  law  for  the  recovery  of  such  a  claimed  right. 

RE'CTE  (Mm?.)  a  word  signifying  forwards,  and  particularly 
pertaining  to  the  canon. 

RECTIEICA'TION  {Chein.)  the  distilling  over  again  a  spirit 
in  order  to  make  it  more  fine  and  pure. 

Rectification  of  curves  (Math.)  is  the  assigning  or  finding 
a  straight  line  equal  to  the  curved  one,  which  is  best  per- 
formed by  the  inverse  method  of  fluxions. 

RECTlFl'Eii  (Mar.)  an  instrument  for  finding  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  and  rectifying  the  ship's  course. 

TO  RE'CTIFY  (Ckem.)  to  distil  any  spirit  over  again,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  pure. 

TO  Rectify  a  globe  (  Astron.)  to  put  the  globe  into  a  proper 

-  position,  for  obtaining  a  correct  answer.  To  rectify  for  the 
latitude  of  a  place,  is  to  elevate  the  pole  above  the  horizon 
as  many  degrees  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  given 
place. 

TO  Rectify  a  nativity  [Astrol.)  to  bring  the  estimated  time 
of  the  person's  birth  to  the  real  and  true  one. 

RECTILl'NEAL  (Math.)  or  rectilinear,  right-lined;  an  epi- 
thet for  an  angle,  or  figure,  that  is  formed  by  right  lines. 
— Similar  rectilineal  figures,  are    x      11  D 

those  which  have  their  several      r  r  — 7\ 

angles  equal,  and  the  sides  about      \       \  \ 
the  equal  angles  proportional :       \     jA/^  \ 
thus,  the  parellelograms  E  (j 

and  H  F,  about  the  diameter  of  — ^  

the  parallelogram  A  B  C  D,  are 

similar  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  figure  A  B  C  D. 

RECTI  MINO'RES  {Anat.)  two  small  muscles  of  the  head 
let  into  the  middle  of  the  Os  occipitis. 

RECTITU'DINES  [Archceol.)  rights  or  dues. 

RECTO  (Laiv)  or  Recto  de  Breve ;  a  writ  of  right,  trying  both 
for  possession  and  property,  in  which  case,  if  the  cause  be 
lost  there  is  no  remedy.  Co.  Lit.  158.  This  writ  is  of  two 
kinds,  patent  and  close. —  Writ  of  right  patent,  so  called 
because  it  is  sent  open,  is  the  highest  of  all  others. —  Writ 
of  right  close,  is  brought  where  one  holds  lands  and  tene- 
ments by  charter  in  ancient  demesne,  &c.  which  is  directed 
to  the  Bailiff  of  the  King's  manor,  or  to  the  Lords  of  an- 
cient demesne  of  the  manor,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  subject. 
The  former  of  these  is  called  the  lireve  magnum  de  recto, 
and  the  latter  breve  parvum  de  recto  ;  but  Glanvil  seems  to 
make  every  writ  whereby  a  man  sues  for  an}'  thing  due  to 
him  a  writ  of  right.  Glnnv.  de  Leg.  et  Consuet.  c.  10,  &c. ; 
Britt.  c.  120;  F.  N.B.7,ll,  &c.;  New  Nat.Brev.  6,  &c. 
— Recto  de  advocalione  ecclesice,  a  writ  for  him  that  claims 
the  advowson  to  himself  and  his  heirs  in  fee.  F.N.  B. SO. — 
Recto  de  custodia  terrce  et  hceredis,  a  writ  for  the  guardian  in 
socage,  or  appointed  by  the  ancestor's  will  against  a  stranger 
that  enters  upon  the  land,  and  takes  the  body  of  the  heir. 
F.N.B.  139;  Reg.  Orig.  161.  —  Redo  de  Dote,  a  writ 
whereby  a  woman  demands  her  whole  dowry.    F.  N.  B. 

■  7, 3,  &c. ;  Co.  Litt.  32,  38.— Recto  de  Dote  unde  nihil  habet, 
a  writ  whereby  a  woman,  having  a  dowry  assured,  demands 
also  her  thirds.  Old  Nat.  Brev.  6 ;  Reg.  Orig.  170. — Recto 
quando  dominus  remisit  curiam,  is  when  the  lord  in  whose 
seignory  the  land  lies,  remits  the  cause  to  the  King's 
courts.  F.N.B.  16. — Recto  de  rationabili  parte,  a  writ 
for  a  co-partner  to  recover  his  share.    F.N.B.  9;  Nczv 

Nat.  Brev.  19,  20  Recto  sur  disclaimer,   this  writ  is 

grounded  on  the  statute  of  Westmin.  2,  c.  2;  Old  Nat. 
Brev.  1,50. 

RE'CTOR  (Ere.)  a  governor  ;  rector  ecclesice parochialis,  the 
parson  of  the  parish  church ;  he  who  has  the  charge  and 


cure  of  the  parish  church.    A  rector  is  entitled  to  all  the 

tithes  ;  a  vicar  only  to  the  small  tithes. 
RE'CTORY  (Ecc.)  the  parish  church,  parsonage,  or  spiritual 

living,  with  all  its  rights,  glebes,  tithes,  &c. 
RE'CTUM  (Law)  a  trial  in  common  course  of  law.  Bract. 

1.  3. —  Rectum  esse,    [vide  Rectus  in  curia] 
Rectum  (Anat.)  or  rectum  intestinum,  the  last  portion  of  the 

large  intestines,  terminating  in  the  anus. 
RE'CTUS  in  curia  [Latjo)  i.  e.  right  in  court ;  one  who  stands 

at  the  bar,  no  one  objecting  any  thing  against  him ;  also 

one  that  has  reversed  an  outlawry. 
Rectus  [Bot.)  straight;  an  epithet  for  the  stem,  and  other  parts 

of  a  plant. 

Rectus  (Auat.)  a  name  for  several  muscles,  so  denominated 
from  the  rectilinear  direction  of  their  fibre.=;,  as  Rectus  ab- 
dominis. Rectus  Jemoris,  Rectus  capitis  internus  major, 
and  Rectus  capitis  internus  7ninor,  Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 
Rectus  externus  ocnli,  Sic. 

RECUPERATO'RES  {Arit.)  judges  delegated  by  the  prsetor 
to  decide  controversies  about  receiving  or  recovering  things 
which  had  been  lost  or  taken  away.  Liv.  i.  20,  c.  1 ;  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. 

RECU'RRENT  verses  (Poet.)  verses  that  read  the  same  back- 
wards as  they  do  forwards. 

Recurrent  nerves  [Anat.)  a  branch  of  the  vagum,  first 
ascending  and  then  descending. 

RECU'RRING  series  (Arilh.)  vide  Series. — Recurring  deci- 
mals,   [vide  Repetend] 

RECURVIROSTKA  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Grall^p. 
Generic  Character,    Bill  depressed ;  feet  palmate;  nostrils 

narrow,  pervious  ;  tongue  short. 
Species.    Birds  of  this  tribe,  called  in  English  Avoset,  in- 
habit the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

RECU'RVUS  (Bot.)  recurved;  an  epithet  for  a  \ea?;  folium 
recurvum,  a  leaf  curved  downwards.  It  is  applied  in  the 
same  sense  to  the  Awn,  Petiole,  Calyx,  and  Corolla. 

RECU'SANTS  (Laiv)  a  name  formerly  given  to  members  of 
the  Romish  Church  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

RED  (Opt.)  one  of  the  simple  or  primary  colours  of  natural 
bodies:  it  is  distinguished  into  three  kinds,  namely,  one 
bordering  on  the  blue,  as  colombine,  purple,  and  crimson  ; 
another  bordering  on  yellow,  as  flame  colour  and  orange  ; 
and  a  medium  between  those  extremes,  which  is  properly  red. 

Red  Boole  of  the  Exchequer  (Laiv)  Liber  ruheus  scaccarii,  an 
ancient  record,  in  which  are  registered  the  names  of  those 
who  held  lands  per  Baroniam  in  the  time  of  Hen.  II.  It 
is  in  the  keeping  of  the  King's  Remembrancer. 

REDA'N  {Fort.)  an  indented  work,  forming  a  saliant  or 
re-entering  angle. 

RED-BREAST  (Orn.)  or  Robin  Red-breast,  a  well-known 
bird,  the  Motacilla  rubecola  of  Linnajus. — Red-pole,  a  sort 
of  finch,  the  Fringilla  cannahina  of  Linnaeus,  so  called  be- 
cause it  has  a  red  spot  on  the  crown  and  breast. — Red- 
shank, a  bird  of  the  Curlew  tribe,  the  Scolopa.v  calidris  of 
Linnaeus. — Red-start,  a  bird  very  similar  to  the  Robin  Red- 
breast, being  of  the  same  genus,  Motacilla,  in  the  Linnean 
system. — Red-wing,  a  sort  of  Thrush,  the  Turdus  iliacus 
of  Linnreus. 

REDDE'NDUM  (Laiv)  i.  e.  to  be  yielded  ;  a  term  used  in 
a  lease,  whereby  the  rent  is  reserved  to  the  lessor. 

RE'DDlDIT  5e  {Law)  i.e.  hath  rendered  himself;  a  terra 
used  in  cases  where  a  man  renders  himself  in  discharge  of 
his  bail. 

REDDITA'RlUM  {Law)  a  roll  or  rental,  in  which  the  rents 
and  services  of  a  manor  are  set  down. 

REDDITA'RIUS  (Law)  a  renter  or  tenant. 

REDDI'TIO  {Ant.)  the  third  part  of  the  ceremony  of  sacri- 
fice,  which  consisted  of  the  solemn  act  of  putting  in  again 
the  entrails  of  the  victims  after  they  had  been  religiously 
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inspected.  Lnctant.  in  Stat.  Theb.  1.  4,  v.  466  ;  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Georcr.  1.  2,  v.  194 ;  Suet,  in  Avg.  c.  1. 

REDDI'TION  (Law)  a  judicial  acknowledgment  that  the 
land  or  thing  in  question  belongs  to  the  demandant. 

RE'DDLE  {Min.)  or  Ruddle,  a  species  of  ochre,  or  argilla- 
ceous earth,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  that  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  tonic  or  antacid,  but  oftener  by  painters  in  making 
crayons.    It  is  a  species  of  the  Argilla  of  Linnaeus. 

REDEE'MABLES  {Law)  things  sold  with  a  reserve  of  the 
equity  of  redemption. 

RED  EYE  (Ich.)  vide  Red. 

REDELI'VERY  (Ami')  the  yielding  or  delivering  back. 
REDEMI'SE  [Law)  the  regranting  of  lands  demised  or 
leased. 

REDE'MPTION  (Lnw)  a  ransom  or  commutation  ;  also  a 
faculty  or  right  of  re-entering  upon  lands,  &c.  that  have 
been  assigned  or  sold,  upon  reimbursing  the  purchase- 
money. 

Redemptcon  of  captives  (Ecc.)  a  religious  order,  otherwise 
called  Noire  Dame  de  la  mercie,  who  made  a  vow  of  em- 
ploying themselves  in  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives 
who  are  detained  In  I'arbary. 

RED-EYE  [Ick.)  a  sort  of  carp  vvidi  red  fins,  the  Cijprinus 
erithroplithalinuR  of  Linnaeus. 

RED-GU'M  [Med.)  a  distemper  to  whicn  new-born  children 
are  subject. 

REDlMrCULUM  {Ant.)  a  girdle  used  by  the  Romars, 
which  being  put  about  the  neck,  divided  on  the  breast, 
passed  down  each  side,  and  then  going  round,  kept  the 
robe  tight  to  the  body.    Isid.  Ori^.  1.  19,  c.  33. 

REDINTEGRA'TION  {Chem.)  a  restoring  any  mixed  body, 
whose  form  is  destroyed,  to  its  former  nature  and  consti- 
tution. 

REDISSEI'SIN  (Lniv)  a  disseisin  made  by  one  who  before 
was  found  to  have  disseized  the  same  man  of  his  lands  or 
tenements,  for  which  a  special  writ  lay,  called  a  Writ  of 
Re-disseisin.    Old  Nat.  Brev.  lOG  ;  F.  N.  B.  188. 

REDI'TTA  {Mas.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  repeat,  i.  e. 
that  the  strain  or  movement  over  which  it  is  written  must 
be  repeated. 

REDOU'BLED  [Mas.)  an  epithet  applied  to  any  simple  in- 
terval carried  into  its  octave,  as  the  thirteenth  composed 
of  a  sixth,  and  an  octave  is  a  redoubled  sixth. 

REDOU'BT  {Fort.)  a  square  work  raised  without  the  glacis 
of  a  place — Castle  redoubt,  or  donjon,  a  place  more  par- 
ticularly intrenched,  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  ditch. 
— Detached  redoubt,  a  work  made  at  some  distance  from 
the  covert  way. — Field  redoubt,  a  temporary  defence  of 
fortification. 

RE'D-POLE  [Orn.)  vide 

TO  REDRESS  a  stag  [Sport.)  to  put  him  off  his  changes. 
RED-SAUNDERS'(iif>/.)  the  Pterocarpus  santolinus. 
RE'D-SIIANK  [Orn.)  vide  Red. 

TO  RE'DSHIRE  {Mcch.)  or  redsccr,  is  said  of  iron  which 
cracks  under  the  hammer  from  being  heated  too  much. 

RE'D-STAliT  {Orn.)  vide  Red. 

RED-S  1  REAK  [Bat.)  a  sort  of  apple. 

REDU'BBERS  [Law)  a  name  for  such  as  buy  stolen  cloth, 
knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  and  turn  it  into  some  other  form 
or  colour,  that  it  may  not  be  known.  Stat.  Wall.  12  Ed.  1, 
c.  4;  Britt.  c.  20;  3  Lut.  134. 

TO  REDUCE  a  place  [Mil.)  to  oblige  the  governor  to  sur- 
render it  to  the  besiegers. —  To  reduce  the  circle,  to  restore 
or  bring  back  a  battalion,  &c.  that  has  been  formed  in  circle 
to  its  original  position  in  line. —  To  reduce  a  square,  to  track 
the  battalion,  &c.  back  from  an  oblong  square  to  its  posi- 
tion in  line. —  To  be  reduced,  is  said  of  soldiers  taken  off 
the  establishment,  or  not  receiving  pay. — "  To  be  reduced 
to  the  ranks,"  to  be  taken  from  a  superior  appointment, 
and  ordered  to  do  the  duty  of  a  common  soldier. 


REDU'CING  5Cfl7e  {Math.)  a  mathematical  Instrument  to  re- 
duce any  map  or  draught. 

REDU'CT  {Fort.)  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  en- 
trenched, and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  camp  by  a 
foss,  for  an  army  to  retire  to  in  case  of  a  surprize. 

Reduct  {Chem.)  a  powder  by  which  calcined  metals  and  mi- 
nerals are  reduced. 

Reduct  {Carpent.)  a  quirk,  or  little  place  taken  out  of  a 
larger,  to  make  it  more  uniform  and  regular,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  making  cabinets,  sides  of  chlmnies,  &c. 

REDU'CTIO  ad  absurdum  {Log.)  a  mode  of  argument  by 
which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  proved  by  showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  contrary. 

REDUCTION  {ArilJi.)  the  reducing  of  money,  weights  and 
measures,  SiC.  into  their  least  or  greatest  parts.  This  is  either 
ascending  or  descending. — Ascending  reduction,  the  reduc- 
ing a  lower  denomination  into  a  higher,  as  farthings  into 
pence,  pence  into  shillings,  shillings  into  pounds,  and  the 
like  in  regard  to  weights,  &c. — Descending  reduction,  the  re- 
ducing a  higher  denomination  into  a  lower,  as  pounds  into 
shillings,  shillings  into  pence. — Reduction  of fractions,  the 
preparation  of  fractions  for  the  other  operations  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  &c. — Reduction  of  equations,  the  reducing 
them  into  a  proper  order  or  disposition  for  an  equation. 

PiEDUCTiON  [Metal.)  vide  Metnllurgij. 

Reduction  [.4stron.)  the  difference  between  the  argument 
of  inclination  and  the  eccentric  longitude. 

Reduction  of  a  design,  S^c.  [Faint.  &;c.)  the  making  a  copy 
of  it  either  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original. 

REDU'NDANT  hyperbola  [Conic.)  a  curve  of  the  higher 
order,  so  called  because  it  exceeds  the  conical  hyperbola 
in  the  number  of  its  legs,  being  a  triple  hyperbola  with  six 
liyperbollc  legs.    Newt.  Enuin.  Lin.  et  Ordin. 

Redundant  nouns  [Gram.)  those  that  have  a  number  or  par- 
ticular case  more  than  usual. 

REDUPLICA'TION  [Rhet.)  a  figure  wherein  a  verse  ends 
with  the  same  word  that  the  following  begins. 

REDU'PLICATIVE  propositions  {Log.)  those  in  which  the 
subject  Is  repeated. 

RED-WA'TER  (  Vet.)  that  which  Issues  from  the  wound  of  a 
horse  ;  also  a  discharge  of  bloody  urine. 

RE'D-WING  {Orn.)  vide  Red. 

REE  [Conj.)  reis,  or  res,  a  small  Portuguese  copper  coin, 
equal  to  about  the  fifth  of  an  English  farthing,  [vide  Money] 

REED  {Bol.)  a  plant  growing  In  watery  places. 

Reed  [Ant.)  a  Jewish  measure  of  three  yards  three  inches. 

Reed  {Mils.)  the  little  moveable  tube  at  the  mouth  of  a  haut- 
boy, and  other  wind  instruments. — Reed  stops,  the  stops  of 
an  organ,  which  consist  of  pipes  furnished  with  narrow- 
plates  of  brass. 

REE'DY-TONED  {Mus.)  an  epithet  for  any  voice  which  is 
somewhat  thick,  or  that  partakes  of  the  tone  of  the  reed. 

REEF  [Mar.)  in  French  ris  des  voiles,  a  certain  portion  of  a 
sail,  comprehended  between  the  top  or  bottom,  aiid  a  row 
of  eyelet-holes,  generally  parallel  thereto.— Reef -ba?zd,  a 
piece  of  canvass  sewn  across  the  sail  to  strengthen  it  in  the 
place  where  the  eyelet-holes  of  the  reefs  are  formed.— -Reef' 
hanks,  short  pieces  of  small  line  sewed  at  certain  distances 
on  the  reefs  of  hoom-%d\\s.— Reef-lines,  small  ropes  by 
which  the  seamen  formerly  reefed  the  courses. — Reef-taclde, 
a  rope  which  passes  from  the  deck  through  a  block  at  the 
top  mast-head,  and  is  afterwards  attached  to  a  cringle. 

TO  Reef  [Mar.)  in  French  prendre  des  ris,  to  reduce  a  sail 
by  taking  in  one  or  more  of  the  reefs.— Close-reefed,  an 
epithet  for  the  position  of  the  sails  when  all  the  reefs  are 
taken  in. 

RE'EK-STAVEL  [Husband.)  a  frame  of  wood  set  on  stones, 
upon  which  a  mow  of  hay  or  corn,  &c.  is  raised. 

REEL  [Mech.)  a  machine  turning  round  on  an  axis,  on  which 
lines  of  difiFerent  kinds  are  wound.         _  . 
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Reel  {Mus.)  a  lively  Scotch  dance,  generally  written  in 
common  time  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar,  but  sometimes  in 
jig  time  of  six  quavers. 

REE'LING  {Mec/i.)  the  manner  of  winding  thread,  silk, 
cotton,  or  the  like,  into  a  skein,  or  on  a  bottom,  to  prevent 
its  being  entangled. 

KE-E'NTERING  angle  (Fori.)  that  which  turns  its  point  to- 
wards the  place,    [vide  Angle'] 

BE-E'NTRY  {Law)  the  resuming  or  retaking  a  possession 
lately  had. 

TO  REEVE  (Mar.)  to  pass  the  end  of  a  rope  through  any 
hole,  as  the  channel  of  a  block. 

RE-EXCHA'NGE  (Com.)  the  like  sum  of  money  payable  by 
the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  which  js  returned  pro- 
tested, for  the  exchange  of  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  bill. 
Lex.  Mercat.  98. 

RE-EXTE'NT  [Laiv)  a  second  extent  on  lands  or  tenements, 
on  complaint  that  the  former  was  partially  made. 

RE.-FA.-LO'.  {LavS)  an  abbreviation  for  recordari facias  lo- 
quelam.    [vide  Recordari,  &c.] 

REFE'CTI  VES  {Med.)  medicines  which  refresh,  and  renew 
strength. 

REFE'CTORY  {Archceol.)  a  dining-room  in  a  monastery. 

REFERE'E  (Latv)  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  a  law  business,  or 
any  matter  in  difference,  is  referred. 

BE'FERENCE  {Law)  the  sending  any  matter  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  a  Master,  &c. 

KEFERE'NDARY  {Law)  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  the  Master  of  Requests. 

REFI'NllSIG  {Metal.)  the  art  of  separating  other  bodies  from 
gold  and  silver. 

REFFTTING  a  ship  {Mar.)  making  it  fit  for  farther  service. 
REFLE'CTED  ratj  {Opt.}  or  ray  of  refection,    [vide  Re- 
fection'] 

REFLECTING  circle  (Mech.)  or  semicircle;  an  instrument 
invented  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing sketches  in  the  practice  of  reconnoitring. — Reflect- 
ing, or  reflective  dial,  a  kind  of  dial  which  shows  the  hour 
by  means  of  a  thin  piece  of  looking-glass  plate  duly  placed 
to  throw  the  sun's  rays  to  the  top  of  a  ceiling,  on  which 
the  hour  lines  are  drawn. — Reflecting  telescope,  one  in  which 
the  rays  from  the  object  to  be  viewed  are  first  received  on 
a  speculum,  or  polished  reflecting  surface,  of  a  proper 
form,  thence  to  another  speculum,  and  so  to  the  eye. 

REFLE'CTION  {Mech.)  or  reflexion,  the  return  or  regres- 
sive motion  of  a  moveable  body,  occasioned  by  the  resist- 
ance of  another  body,  which  hinders  it  from  pursuing  its 
former  course  of  direction, 

Refi>ection  {Astron.)  the  distance  of  the  pole  from  the  ho- 
rizon of  the  disk  in  the  Copernican  system,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  sun's  declination  in  the  Ptolemaic  system. 
— Refection  of  the  moon,  the  third  inequality  of  her  mo- 
lion. 

Reflection  {Opt.)  amotion  of  the  rays  of  light,  whereby, 
after  infringing  on  the  solid  parts  of  bodies,  or  rather,  after 
a  very  near  approach  thereto,  they  recede,  or  are  driven 

-  therefrom ;  in  catoptrics  it  is  the  return  of  a  ray  of  light 
from  the  polished  surface  of  a  speculum  or  mirror,  as  driven 
thence  by  some  power  residing  in  it.  The  ray  thus  re- 
turned is  the  reflex,  or  refected  ray,  or  the  ray  of  refec- 
tion :  the  point  of  the  speculum  where  the  ray  commences, 
is  called  the  point  of  reflection  ;  thus  p 
the  ray  A  B,  proceeding  from  the  ra- 
diant, A,  and  striking  on  the  point  of  c 
the  speculum,  B,  being  returned  thence 
to  C,  B  C  represents  the  ref  ected  ray, 
and  B  the  poiiit  of  refection  :  in  respect 
of  which  A  B  represents  the  incidental 
ray,  or  ray  of  incidence :  wherefore  the  angle  C  B  E  is 
reckoned  the  angle  of  reflection,  and  A  B  D  the  angle  of 


incidence,  although  some  count  the  angle  of  incidence  and 
reflection  from  the  perpendicular.  The  equality  of  these 
two  angles  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  catoptrics. 
REFLE'X  {Paint.)  or  ref  ect,  an  epithet  for  those  places  in 
a  picture  which  are  supposed  to  be  illuminated  by  a 
light  reflected  by  some  other  body  represented  in  the 
same  piece. 

REFLE'XUS  {Bot.)  reflex,  bent  back;  an  epithet  for 
branches,  aperianih,  Sic;  folium  refexum,  a  leaf  hanging 
down  perpendicularly,  as  in  Euphorbia  portlandica  ;  peri- 
anthium  refexum,  a  reflex  perianth,  as  in  Asclepias  and 
Leontodon  ;  fos  reflexus,  corolla  refexa,  petala  reflexa,  a 
reflex  flower,  corolla,  or  petals,  as  in  Lilium  chalcedonicum, 
Cyclamen,  Narcissus,  &c.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Stipule 
and  Bracte. 

REFLUX  ff  the  Sea  {Nat.)  the  ebbing  of  the  water,  or  its 
return  from  the  shore. 

TO  REFORM  {Falcon.)  a  term  applied  to  a  hawk  when  she 
prunes,  or  picks  her  feathers. 

TO  Reform  {Mil.)  to  reduce  a  body  of  men,  either  by  dis- 
banding the  whole,  or  only  breaking  up  a  part,  and  retaining 
the  rest,  &c.  ;  in  militar}'  movements,  it  is  to  bring  a  line 
to  its  natural  order  by  aligning  it  on  some  given  point. 

REFORMA'DO  {Mil.)  an  olHcer  who,  having  lost  his  men, 
is  continued  in  whole  or  half  pay. 

REFORMATION  {Ecc.)  the  change  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic to  the  Protestant  religion,  which  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  In  Scotland,  what  is  called  the  Re- 
formation, took  place  in  1560,  and  was  established  by  the 
act  in  1567. 

REFRA'CTED  Angle  {Opt.)  vide  Angle.— Angle  of  refrac- 
tion, vide  Angle. — Refracted  dials,  or  refracting  dials,  such 
as  show  the  hour  by  means  of  some  refracting  transparent 
fluid. — Refracted  ray,  or  ray  of  refraction,  a  ray  after  it 
is  broken,  or  bent,  at  the  common  surface  of  two  different 
mediums  where  it  passes  from  the  one  into  the  other. 

REFRA'CTING  Telescope  {Opt.)  one  by  which  the  rays 
from  an  object  are  transmitted  to  the  eye  through  certain 
lenses  of  a  proper  form. 

REFRA'CTION  {Opt.)  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  from 
that  right  line  in  which  its  motion  would  have  continued 
were  it  not  for  the  resistance  made  by  the  thickness  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  passes,    [vide  Angle] 

Refkaction  {Astron.)  or  refraction  of  the  stars,  an  inflec- 
tion of  the  rays  of  those  luminaries  in  passing  through  our 
atmosphere,  by  which  the  apparent  altitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  increased.  The  effect  of  refraction  is, 
therefore,  opposite  to  that  of  the  parallax,  for  the  former 
increases  the  apparent  altitude,  and  the  latter  diminishes  it. 
[vide  Parallel  and  Astronomy~\  It  is  also  evident  that  re- 
fraction diminishes  the  right  and  oblique  ascensions  of  a 
star,  and  increases  the  ascensions;  it  increases  the  northern 
declination  and  latitude,  but  decreases  the  southern ;  it 
diminishes  the  longitude  of  a  .star  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  heavens,  but  diminishes  it  in  the  western. 

REFRAI'N  {Mus.)  the  burden  of  a  song,  or  return  to  the 
first  part,  as  in  a  rondeau. 

REFRANGIBl'LITY  <f  rays  of  light  {Opt.)  the  disposl- 
tion  in  rays  of  light  to  be  refracted,  or  turned  out  of  the 
way,  in  passing  out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into 
another. 

REFRENA'TION  {Astrol.)  when  a  planet,  applying  to  an- 
other by  conjunction  of  aspect,  becomes  retrograde  before 
it  draws  near. 

REFRI'GERATIVES  {Med.)  cooling  medicines. 

REFRI'GERATORY  {Chem.)  that  part  of  an  alembic  which 
is  placed  about  the  head  of  a  still,  and  is  filled  with  water 
to  cool  it. 

REFRI'NED  {Falcon.)  an  epithet  for  a  hawk  that  sneezes 
and  casts  water  through  her  nostrils. 
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RE'FUGE  (Ant.)  or  citi/  of  Refuge,  the  same  as  Asylum, 
[vide  Asi)lum] 

REFUGE'E  [Polit.)  a  term  applied  to  the  French  protestants, 

who,  on  the  revocation  oF  the  edict  of  Nantes,  fled  from 

tlie  persecution  in  France. 
REFU'LLUS  agucB  {Arc/icooL)  high-water,  or  the  return  of 

a  stream,  when  it  is  stopped  for  the  use  of  a  mill. 
TO  REFUND  {Law)  to  pa3s  or  give  back  money  that  has 

been  paid  wrongfully ;  also  to  pay  back  the  costs  and 

charges  of  a  suit. 
RE'FUSE  (Metal.)  the  dross  of  metal  ore,  or  any  thing  that 

comes  away  in  the  trying  of  it. 
REFUTA'NTIA  (Law)  an  acquittance, 

raent,  so  as  to  bar  all  future  claim. 
REFUTA'TIO  Feudce  (Archccol.)  the  loss  of  a  feudal  tenure 

by  forfeiting. 

RE'GAL  of  France  (Polit.)  a  name  given  to  a  costly  ring 
offerred  by  a  King  of  France  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
which  was  afterwards  worn  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

Regal  Jlslies  (Law)  vide  Royal. 

Regal  (Mw.)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  portable  organ  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  its  construction  from  the  barrel  organs. 

REGALE  Epimyporum  (Ecc.)  the  temporal  and  legal  privi- 
leges of  bishops. 

Regale  (Polit.)  or  regalio,  a  noble  entertainment  or  treat. 

Regale  (Chem.)  a  kind  of  cement  with  which  gold  is 
purified. 

REGA'LES  (Archceol.)  the  King's  officers  and  servants. 

REGA'LIA  (Laiv)  the  rights  of  a  King,  which  are  reckoned 
by  civilians  to  be  six;  namely,  the  power  of  judicature; 
of  life  and  death  ;  of  war  and  peace;  of  masterless  goods, 
as  waifs,  estrays,  &c. ;  of  assessments ;  and  minting  of 
money.  Regalia  are  also  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  as  the 
crown,  the  sceptre  with  the  cross,  &c.  used  by  our  Kings 
at  their  coronation. — Regalia  facere  is  to  do  homage  and 
fealty  when  he  is  invested  with  the  regalia. 

REGA'LITY  (Laxv)  a  territorial  jurisdiction  in  Scotland 
granted  with  land  from  the  crown. 

REGA'KD  (Laxv)  signifies  generally  ease,  or  attention  ;  but, 
in  a  special  sense,  as  applied  to  the  forest,  the  office  of 
regarder  of  the  forest,  or  the  compass  of  ground  belonging 
to  that  office.    Cromp.  Jur.  175  ;  Manw.  Part.  1.  IQi,  &c. 

REGA'llDANT  (Law)  an  epithet  for  a  villein,  who  was 
called  Regardant  to  the  Manor,  because  he  had  the  charge 
to  do  all  base  services  within  the  same,  and  to  see  the 
same  freed  of  all  things  that  might  annoy 
riO,  &c. 

Regardant  (Her.)  an  epithet  which  signifies 
looking  behind,  and  applied  to  beasts  repre- 
sented on  coats  of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  the  animal  is  painted  looking  to- 
wards its  back  in  an  attitude  of  vigilance. 

REGA'RDER  of  the  Forest  (Law)  an  officer 

whose  office  it  is  to  take  regard  of  the  forest,  and  over- 
look all  the  other  officers. 

REGA'TTA  (Afar.)  Italian  for  a  rowing  match,  or  a  species 
of  water  tournament  exhibited  on  the  grand  canal  at  Venice. 

REGE  inconsulto  (Law)  a  writ  issued  from  the  King  to  the 
judges  not  to  proceed  in  a  cause  which  may  prejudice  the 
King  without  the  King  being  advised  of  it.    2  Inst.  269. 

RE'GEL  (Astron.)  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  left 
foot  of  Orion. 

RE'GENT  (Law)  one  who  governs  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  a  sovereign  prince,  or  under  one  who  is  in- 
capable of  reigning. 

RE'GlA.  Aqua  (Min.)  another  name  for  A^zVnjOT. 

RE'GIAM  mnjestatem  (Law)  a  collection  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  Scotland. 

REGIFU'GIUM  (Ant.)  a  feast  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the 
S-ith  of  February,  in  commemoration  of  the  expulsion  of 


it.    1  lust. 


Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  the  abolition  of  regal  power. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  685. 

'Nunc  dker.da  mihi  Regis  fuga;  traxitabiUo 
Sextiis  ab  eitremo  nomina  niense  dies. 

Auson.  Eccl.  de  Fer.  Rom.  n.  13. 

Nec  Regifi(gium  pulsis  exurhe  tyranni 
Latum  Romanis Jos  relicere  ditm. 

Plut.  Qucest.  Rom.  62;  Fest.  de  Verh.  Signif;  Ursai.de 
Not.  Ram.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  xi.  p.  94.3, 

RE'GIMEN  (Med.)  the  method  to  be  observed  by  a  patient 
with  respect  to  his  diet,  &c. 

Regimen  (Gram.)  the  government  of  nouns  by  verbs,  ad- 
jectives, or  other  vrords  by  which  the  case  is  determined.  ■ 

RE'GIMENT  (Mil.)  a  body  of  soldiers  consisting  of  several 
companies  of  foot  soldiers,  of  troops  or  horse  commanded 
by  a  colonel. 

REGIME'NTAL  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  belonging 
to  a  regiment ;  as  a  regimental  band,  regimental  orders,  re- 
gimental book,  Sfc. 

REGIME'NTALS  (Mil.)  the  uniform  clothing  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  coat,  waistcoat,  breeches,  hat,  &c. 

RE'GIO  assensu  (Laiv)  a  writ  whereby  the  King  gives  his 
Royal  Assent  to  the  election  of  a  bishop.    Reg.  Grig.  294. 

REGION  of  the  air  (Nat.)  a  particular  division  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  either  upper,  middle,  or  lower. — 
The  upper  Region  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains. — The  middle  Region  is  that  which 
reaches  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  to  the 
lowest  region. — The  loivest  Region  of  the  Air  is  that  in 
which  we  live,  which  is  bounded  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun- 
beams.— Regions  of  the  Sea  are  the  two  parts  into  which 
the  whole  depth  of  the  sea  is  conceived  to  be  divided.  The 
upper  ^f  these  extends  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
down  as  low  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  pierce.  The  lower 
region  extends  from  thence  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea; 

Region,  ethereal  (Astron.)  or  celestial,  that  vast  extent  of 
the  universe  that  contains  all  the  heavenly  bodies. — Ele- 
mentarji  Region,  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  orb  of  the  moon, 
comprehending  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth. — Regions  of 
the  Moon,  the  portions,  or  provinces,  into  which  modern 
astronomers  have  conceived  the  moon  to  be  divided.^ — 
Planetary  Region,  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  planets 
move. 

Region  (Geog.)  a  large  extent  of  land  inhabited  by  a  diver- 
sity of  people. 

Region  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  divisions  into  which  the 
abdomen  is  distinguished  ;  namely,  the  lower,  middle,  and 
upper  region     [vide  Abdomen  and  Anatomy] 

REGIONA'LIS  morbus  (Med.)  an  endemial  disease. 

RE'GIONARIES  (Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  those  who  had 
the  charge  and  administration  of  the  church  affairs  from 
the  fifth  century. 

RE'GISTER  (Law)  a  memorial  or  book  of  public  records 
Co.  Litt.  159.  Also  an  officer  who  keeps  registers. — • 
Register  of  a  parish  church,  a  book  wherein  marriages, 
baptisms,  and  burials  are  registered. 

Register  (Chem.)  a  contrivance  in  furnaces  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  heat  by  the  admission  of  more 
or  less  air. 

Register  (Mus.)  a  term  applied  to  the  compass,  or  gra- 
duated notes  of  a  voice. 

Register  ships  (Com.)  those  ships  to  which  the  King  of 
Spain,  or  the  council  of  the  Indies,  grant  permissions  to 
go  and  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  so 
called  because  they  are  registered  before  they  set  sail  from 
Cadiz. 

Register  (Print.)  one  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  mould  in 
which  the  types  are  cast. —  To  make  register,  to  make  the 
pages  and  lines  fall  exactly  one  upon  another,  [vide 
Printing^ 
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RE'GISTR  AR  (Law)  an  officer  who  makes  or  keeps  a  register. 

RE'GISTRY  [Latv)  the  office  where  records  are  kept; 
also  the  books  and  rolls  there  kept,  especially  those  where- 
in the  proceedings  of  the  chancery,  or  any  spiritual  court, 
are  recorded. 

RE'GIUS  Professor  {Lit.)  i.  e.  King's  Professor;  a  title  given 
to  each  of  the  five  readers  or  lecturers  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  so  called  from  King  Henry  VIII,  by  whom  these 
professorships  were  founded. 

Regius  morbus  (Med.)  the  jaundice. 

RE'ULET  {Archit  )  a  little  flat  narrow  moulding  used  chiefly 
in  compartments  and  pannels  to  separate  die  parts  or  mem- 
bers from  one  another,  and  to  form  knots,  frets,  and  other 
ornaments. 

RE'GLETS  {Print)  vide  Riglets. 

RE'GNUM  ecclesiasticnm  {Law)  the  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent power  which  was  possessed  and  exercised  by  the 
clergy,  previous  to  the  reformation,  in  all  spiritual  matters, 
in  distinction  from  the  regnum  seciilare. 

REGRA'TING  {Mason.)  taking  off  the  outer  surface  of  an 
old  hewn  stone  with  the  hammer  and  ripe  in  order  to 
whiten  and  make  it  look  fresh  again. 

REGRA'TOR  {Lcm)  signified  originally  a  huckster,  or 
trimmer  up  of  old  wares  ;  but  it  is  commonly  taken  for  one 
who  buys  and  sells  any  wares  or  victuals  in  the  same 
market  or  fair,  or  within  five  miles  thereof. 

RE'GRESS,  Letters  of  [Law)  were  granted  by  the  superior 
of  lands  mortgaged,  to  the  wadsetter  or  mortgagor. 

RE'GULA  {Arcliceul.)  the  book  of  rules  or  orders  of  a  mo- 
nastery. 

RE'GULAR  bodies  (Geom.)  or  Platonic  bodies,  those  which 
are  comprehended  by  like  equal  and  regular  plane  figures, 
whose  solid  angles  are  all  equal.  Of  this  description  are 
the  tetraedron,  or  triangular  pp-amid,  having  four  trian- 
gular faces ;  the  hexaedron,  or  cube,  having  six  square 
faces  ;  the  octaedron,  having  eight  triangular  faces  ;  the 
dodecaedron,  having  twelve  pentagonal  faces;  and  the 
icosaedron,  having  twenty  triangular  faces,  [vide  Body'] 
— Regular  curves,  such  as  the  perimeters  of  the  Conic 
Sections,  which  are  always  curved  after  the  same  geome- 
trical manner. 

Regular  Clergy  (Ecc.)  those  who  are  bound  by  some  rules  ; 
who  have  taken  Holy  Orders.  The  English  clergy  and 
the  Romish  Clergy  are,  or  ought  to  be,  thus  distinguished 
from  all  sectarian  ministers. 

Regular  {Geom.)  any  figure  having  its  sides  and  angles 
all  equal  to  one  another. 

Regular  {Mil.)  an  epithet  signifying  well-disciplined  and  fit 
for  service,  when  applied  to  soldiers,  as  the  regular  troops. 
— Regular  attacks,  those  in  a  siege  which  are' made  in  form, 
by  regular  approaches. 

REGULARS  {Ecc.)  such  as  live  under  some  rule  of  obedi- 
ence, and  lead  a  monastic  life. 

Regulars  {Mil.)  that  part  of  the  army  which  is  in  the  pay, 
and  entirely  at  the  disposal,  of  government. 

RE'GULATING  captain  {Mar.)  the  officer  stationed  at  the 
different  ports,  in  time  of  war,  to  examine  the  seamen  in- 
tended for  the  navy. 

RE'GULATOR  of  a  ■watch  (Mech.)  a  small  spring  belonging 
to  the  balance,  which  serves  to  adjust  its  rate  or'  going. 

RE'GULUS  {Chem.)  the  purest  part  of  any  metal  or  mineral, 
when  the  dross  and  all  foreign  substances  are  removed. 

Regulus  (Astron.)  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Leo,  also  called  from  its  situation,  Cor 
Leonis,  or  the  Lion's  Heart;  by  the  Arabs  Kalbelessed,  or 
Kalbesalid ;  by  the  Greeks  Butr^Mtrx^iic,  or  /Sao-aiKi?  c.^/^. 
According  to  Flamstead,  the  longitude  of  Regulus  i< 
25°  31'  21",  and  its  latitude  0°  26'  38"  North.  Ptol. 
Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5  ;  Bayer.  Uranoniet. ;  Ricciol.  Almas,  nov. 
I  6,  c.  3.  " 
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REHABE'RE  facias  scismnni  {Law)  a  judicial  writ.  Reg- 
Judic.  LS,  &c. 

REHABILITA'TION  {Ecc.)  the  restoring  to  former  ability; 
a  term  particularly  applied  to  the  act  of  the  Pope,  who 
used  heretofore,  by  his  bull  or  brief,  to  enable  spiritual 
persons  to  exercise  their  functions,  who  had  been  disabled. 
Stat.  2.T  Hen.  8,  c.  21. 

RBHEA'RSAL  {Mus  )  the  private  practising  of  performers 
in  their  several  parts  previous  to  their  public  exhibition. 

REIMBU'RSEMENT  {Com.)  the  repaying  or  returning  of 
the  money  to  a  person,  which  he  has  advanced  either  by 
way  of  loan,  or  otherwise. 

REI'N-DEER  [Zool.)  the  cervus  tarandits  of  Linniieus,  an 
animal  of  the  deer  tribe,  which  inhabits  Russia  and  Lap- 
land, and  is  trained  by  the  inhabitants  to  draw  sledges. 
The  horns  are  branched,  round,  and  recurvate,  which  the 
male  casts  at  the  end  of  November ;  the  female  not  till  she 
fawns,  about  the  middle  of  May.  She  is  gravid  about 
thirty-three  weeks,  and  lives  about  sixteen  years. 

Rein-deer  {Her.)  is  painted  on  coats  of  arms 
with  double  attires,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

REINFO'RCE  {Gunn.)  that  part  of  a  gun  next 
the  breech,  which  is  made  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  powder.  There  are  commonly  two  re- 
inforces called  the  first  and  second  reinforce  — 
Reinforce  rings,  flat  mouldings  like  iron  hoops 
placed  at  the  breech  end  of  the  first  and  second  reinforce. 

REIN-GUARD  {Mil.)  that  part  of  armour  which  guarded 
the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

REINS  [Anat.)  the  kidneys  ;  a  viscus,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  secrete  the  urine,  and  carry  it  through  the  vessels, 
called  the  Ureters,  into  the  bladder. 

REJOI'NDER  {Laiv)  the  answer  or  exception  of  a  defend- 
ant in  any  suit. 

REJOI'NTING  {Archit.)  the  filling  up  the  joints  of  the 
stones  in  old  buildings  when  worn  hollow  by  the  course  of 
time  or  water. 

RELAI'S  {Fort.)  a  French  term,  the  same  as  Berme. 

RELA'PSE  {Med.)  literally  a  sliding  back,  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  falling  back  into  a  state  of  sickness. 

RELA'TERS  {Sport.)  they  who  stand  at  advantage  with 
darts  to  kill  deer. 

RELA'TION  {Math.)  the  habitude  of  quantities  of  the  same 
kind  with  respect  to  each  other,  which  is  more  connnonly 
called  ratio  or  proportion,    [vide  Ratio  and  Proportion] 

Relation  (Log.)  one  of  the  ten  predicaments  or  accidents 
belonging  to  substance. 

Relation  (Laiv)  is  when,  in  consideration  of  law,  different 
times,  or  other  things,  are  considered  as  one. 

Relation  inharmonical  (Mas.)  a  harsh  reflection,  or  a  flat 
against  a  sharp  in  a  cross  form,  i.  e.  when  some  harsh 
and  displeasing  discord  is  produced  in  comparing  the  pre- 
sent note  with  that  of  another  part. 

RELATIVE  (Gram.)  a  sort  of  pronoun,  so  called  because 
it  relates  to  some  word  going  before  called  the  antecedent. 

Relative  terms  (Log.)  such  as  create  a  sort  of  opposition, 
yet  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  without  the  other.  —Relative 
propositions,  those  which  include  some  relation  and  com- 
parison. 

Relative  gravity  (Phy.)  the  same  as  specific  gravity. — 
Relative  place  is  that  part  of  space  which  is  considered 
with  regard  to  other  adjacent  objects. — Relative  motion  is 
the  change  of  the  relative  place  of  a  moving  body  with 
respect  to  some  other  body  also  in  motion. — Relative  time 
is  the  sensible  measure  of  any  part  of  duration  by  means 
of  motion. 

RELATOR  (Archceol.)  an  old  word  for  an  informer. 
RELAX A'TION  (Surg.)  a  preternatural  distension  or  strain- 
ing of  a  tendon,  nerve,  or  any  vessel  of  the  body. 
RELA'Y  (Sport.)  a  place  where  dogs  are  put  in  readiness  to 
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be  cast  off  when  the  game  comes  that  way,  or  the  setting 
of  fresh  dogs  upon  a  wild  beast. 

Relav  is  also  used  for  a  fresh  horse  or  equipage  sent  before, 
or  appointed  to  be  ready  for  any  one  who  is  on  his  travels. 

Relay  (Mech.)  an  opening  left  in  a  piece  of  tapestry  where 
the  figures  or  colours  are  to  be  changed,  or  which  is  to  be 
filled  up  when  the  other  work  is  done. 

RELEA'SE  (Law)  1.  The  same  as  relaxation.  2.  A  deed 
by  which  actions,  estates,  rights,  &c.  are  extinguished, 
transferred,  abridged,  or  enlarged. 

RELEGA'TIO  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  banishment  among  the  Ro- 
mans, which  consisted  in  sending  the  person  to  a  certain 
place  for  a  certain  time,  but  without  depriving  him  of  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Ulpian.  ].  \,  §  I,  ff]  (/e 
Effractor. 

RELEGA'TION  [Archcvol.)  a  banishing,  or  sending  away 

for  a  time  only,  in  distinction  from  a'ljiiration,  which  is 

forswearing  the  realm  for  ever. 
RE'LEVANCY  of proiif  (Laxv)  its  fitness  for  the  suit  or 

action  in  which  It  is  cmploj'cd. 
RELHA'NIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 

Order  2  Polj/ga7nia  superjina. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  common  imbricate. — Cor.  com- 
pound rayed  ;  proper  of  the  hermaphrodites  funnel-form; 
of  the  females  ovate  oblong.  —  Stam.  in  the  hermaphro- 
dites ;  ^/swew/.?  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pist.  <yerm  ob- 
long; i/^/c  simple  :  stigmas  two,  recurved. — Per.  none; 
calyx  unchanged  ;  seeds  solitary  ;  i-eceptacle  chaffy. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  annuals^  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
RE'LICS  (Ecc.)  remains  of  the  bodies,  clothes,  &c.  belong- 
ing to  saints,  v.  hich  are  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
with  great  veneration. 
RELI'CTA  vcri^ficatione  {Law)  a  term  applied  to  the  de- 
fendant when  he  reiinquisheth  his  plea  or  proof,  and  here- 
upon judgment  is  entered  for  the  plaintiff. 
RELIE'F  {Law)  a  fine  formerly  paid  to  the  king  by  every 
one  who  came  to  an  inheritance  of  land  held  in  capite,  or 
military  service.    Bract.  1.  2,  c.  21  ;  Britt.  c.  69. — Reason- 
able Relief,  otherwise  called  ancient  or  laivful  relief,  such 
as  is  enjoined  by  some  law,  or  becomes  due  by  custom,  not 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  lord. —  RclieJ'  in  Chancery,  an 
order  sued  out  for  the  dissolving  of  contracts,  Sec,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unreasonable  or  prejudicial. 
Relief  {Mil )  a  French  term  signifying  an  order  given  by 
the  minister  at  war  to  authorize  an  officer  to  receive  the 
arrears  of  pay  which  had  accumulated  during  his  absence 
from  the  regiment. 
Relief  of  a  hare  {Sport.)  that  place  where  she  goes  to  feed 
in  the  evening. 

TO  RELIE'VE  Guard  {Mil.)  or,  to  relieve  the  trenches,  to 
bring  fresh  men  upon  the  guard  or  trenches  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  were  on  duty  before. 

RELIE'VER  {Gunn.)  an  iron  ring  fixed  to  a  handle  by 
means  of  a  socket,  which  serves  to  disengage  the  searcher 
of  a  gun  when  one  of  its  points  is  retained  in  a  hole. 

RELIEVING-TACKLE  {Mar.)  tackle  which  is  occasion- 
ally hooked  to  the  tiller  in  bad  weather  or  in  action. 

RELIE'VO  (Scii/p.)  embossed  work,  in  which  the  figures 
protuberate  or  stand  out  above  the  ground  or  ])lane 
whereon  they  are  formed. — Reliexm  is  of  three  kinds.  Alto, 
Basso,  and  Demi,  or  mezzo. — Alto  Relievo,  when  the  work 
is  much  raised,  or  the  figure  projects  as  much  as  the  life. 
— Basso  Relievo,  or  Bas-relief,  when  the  work  is  but  little 
raised,  as  on  medals. — Demi  Relievo  is  when  one  half  of 
the  figure  rises  from  the  plane. 

Relievo  {Archit  )  the  projeclure  of  any  ornament. 

Relievo  {Paint.)  the  degree  of  force  or  boldness  wherewith 
the  figures  seem  at  a  due  distance  to  stand  out  from  the 
ground  of  the  painting,  as  if  really  embossed. 
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RELIQUA'TOK  (Com.)  one  who  is  behind  hand  in  his  ac- 
counts. 

RELLO'LEllM  {Alchem.)  a  term  used  by  Paracelsus  and 
his  followers  to  denote  a  certain  peculiar  virtue  in  plants 
and  other  things. 

REMAPNDER  {Math.)  the  difference,  or  that  which  is  left 
after  subtracting  one  quantity  from  another. 

Remainder  {Law)  an  estate  limited  in  lands,  tenements,  and 
rents,  to  be  left  after  the  expiration  of  another  particular 
cslate.    Glanvil.\.l,  c.\. 

REMEMBRANCER  {Law)  signi  fies  literally  one  who  puts 
In  mind,  but  is  employed  as  the  name  of  some  officers,  as 
—-Remembrancers  of  the  King,  those  who  enter  all  recog- 
nizances taken  between  the  barons  for  any  of  the  king's 
debts. — Remembrancer  of  the  I^ord  Treasurer,  one  whose 
office  it  is  to  put  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  rest  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  in  remembrance  of  such  matters  as  are 
for  the  king's  benefit. — Remembrancer  of  the  First  Fruits, 
an  officer  who  takes  all  the  compositions  and  bonds  for 
first  fruits  and  tenths,  and  makes  process  against  such  as 
do  not  pay  them. 

REME'DIUM  divinum  {Bot.)  a  name  for  the  Imperatoria 
ostruthiiim  of  Linnaeus,  so  called  from  its  medicinal  virtues. 

RE'MEDY  {Com.)  a  term  used  In  coining  for  the  allowance 
which  is  made  to  the  master  of  the  Mint  for  the  deficien- 
cies discovered  In  the  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coin  when 
it  is  assayed. 

REMI'SSION  (Med.)  the  abatement  of  a  disorder  which 
does  not  entirely  go  off,  in  distinction  from  intermission, 
when  it  goes  entirely  away  for  a  time. 

Remission  (Nat.)  the  abatement  of  the  efficacy  and  power 
of  any  quality. 

REMl'TTANCE  {Com.)  a  payment  on  account  from  one 
place  to  another  by  a  bill  of  exchange  or  order. 

REMITTER  {Law)  the  restoration  of  a  man  to  his  best 
and  most  ancient  title. 

REMPTTITUR  {Law)  i.  e.  is  sent  back,  a  word  employed 
when  any  record  is  returned  from  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
or  House  of  Lords  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  also 
the  entry  of  this  return  goes  by  the  same  name. 

REMO'NSTRANTS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Arminians  In  Holland, 
so  called  from  a  remonstrance  presented  by  them  to  the 
States  in  the  Synod  of  Dort  In  1611,  concerning  predes- 
tination, and  other  points  of  doctrine. 

REMO'RA  {Ich.)  in  the  Greek  ^^^■^-'■J'':,  a  fish,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  supposed,  by  sticking  to  the  bottoms  of  vesficls, 
to  impede  their  course.  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  2,  c.  17; 
Plin.  1.9,  c.  25,  and  1.  32,  c.  1;  Oppian.  Hulieut.  1.  1, 
v.  223. 

Remora  is  the  name  in  Aldrovandus  for  the  Sucking-Fish, 
or  the  Echineis  remora  of  Linna?us. 

Remora  (Surg.)  an  Instrument  for  setting  a  broken  bone. 

Remoua  (Her.)  in  blazoning  is  the  name  given  to  *,he  ser- 
pent, which  is  emblematical  of  prudence. 

REMO'TUS  (Bot.)  remote  or  distant,  an  epithet  for  leaves 
or  wl'.orls  when  they  stand  far  apart. 

REMO'VE  (Vet.)  the  taking  off"  a  horse's  shoe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paring  the  hoof,  or  doing  something  to  the  foot. 

REMO'VE R  (Law)  is  where  a  suit  or  cause  is  removed  out 
of  one  court  Into  another. 

TO  REMOU'NT  {Mil.)  to  furnish  cavalry  or  dragoons  with 
horses  in  the  room  of  those  which  have  been  killed  or 
disabled. 

REMPLl'  (Her.)  1.  e.  filled  up;  an  epithet 
for  a  chief,  which,  as  In  the  annexed  figure, 
is  filled  up  with  a  piece  of  another  colour, 
leaving  only  a  border  of  the  proper  colour 
of  the  chief. 

REMPLISSA'GE  (M?«.)  a  term  applied  to  the 
flourishes  introduced  in  concertos. 
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RE'MULUS  (Anat.)  the  narrow  part  of  the  ribs  which  joins 
with  the  vertebrse. 

REMU'IIIA  (Ani.)  a  festival  in  honour  of  Remus,  other- 
wise called  Lemuria. 

REN  {Ariaf.)  the  kidney,  [[vide  Kidney] 

RE'NAL  ARTERIES  {Annt.)  the  arteries  of  the  kidneys, 
which  are  also  called  emulgent  arteries,    [vide  Emidgent] 

.  two  glandular  bodies  placed  one  on  each 

side  the  kidney. 

RENCOU'NTER  {Lavo)  a  sudden  meeting  between  two 
persons  who  fight,  in  distinction  from  a  duel,  or  fixed  battle. 

Rencounter  [Her.)  in  French  rencontre,  an 
epithet  for  a  beast  in  blazoning,  whose  face 
stands  right  forward,  as  if  it  came  to  meet  the 

.  person,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

TO  RE'NDEIl  (Law)  a  word  used  in  levying  a 
fine.    A  fine  is  either  single,  where  nothing  is 
rendered  by  the  cognisee;  or  double,  when  it 
contains  a  grant,  and  render  back  again  of  the  land, 
&c.  to  the  cognisor. 

TO  Render  {Mar.)  to  yield  or  give  way;  a  term  applied  to 
the  tackle  of  a  ship,  in  distinction  from  sticking  or  jam- 
ming. 

TO  Render  (Carpent.)  the  same  as  to  Parget. 

RENDEZVOU'S  (Mil.)  the  place  appointed  by  the  general 
for  all  the  soldiers  to  meet  in  case  of  alarm. 

RE'NES  (Anat.)  the  kidneys. — Renes  succenturiati,  glandu- 
lous  bodies  placed  above  the  kidneys. 

RENIFO'RMIS  (Bot.)  kidney-shaped,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 
— Folium  reni forme,  a  leaf  hollowed  out  at  the  base.  This 
term  is  applied  also  to  the  anther  and  seeds. 

RE'NITENCY  {Pht/-)  the  resistance  which  solid  bodies  op- 
pose to  any  force  that  is  made  upon  them. 

RE'NNET  {Anat.)  the  gastric  juice  and  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  calves.  It  is  commonly  used  in  turning  milk 
into  curd. 

RENOVA'TION  (C^m.)  the  restoration  of  a  mineral  body 

to  a  perfect  state  from  one  that  is  imperfect. 
RENT  {Laxjo)  a  sum  of  money  issuing  yearly  out  of  lands 
and  tenements,  in  Latin  reditus,  from  redeundo,  because, 
retroit  et  quotannis  rcdit,  or  rather  from,  reddendo,  return- 
ing.   Flet.  1.  3,  c.  14;  \  Inst.  144,  &c.;  Plowd.  132. 
Rents  are  of  different  kinds,  as — Rent-Charge,  Rent- 
Seek,  Rent-Service,  Rents  of  Assize,  &c. — Rent-Charge 
is  where  a  man  makes  over  his  estate  to  another,  yet 
reserves  for  himself  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  an- 
nually, with  a  clause  of  distress  for  non-payment. — 
Rent-Seek,  i.  e.  dry  rent,  ihat  which  a  man  who  makes 
over  his  estate  reserves  yearly  to  be  paid  him  without 
any  clause  of  distress. — Rent-Service  is  when  a  man 
holds  lands,  &c.  of  his  lord  by  fealty,  and  a  certain 
fea'ty  or  rent  and  service. — Rents  of  Assize  were  fixed 
and  determined  rents,  anciently  paid  by  tenants  in  a  set 
quantity  of  money  or  provisions.   When  these  payments 
were  reserved  in  silver,  or  white  money,  they  were  an- 
ciently called  redditus  albi,   White-Rents  or  Blanch- 
FarmS;  in  distinction  from  rents  paid  in  work-grain,  or 
baser  money,  redditus  nigri,  or  Black  Mail.  Those 
which  were  paid  by  freeholders  were  called  redditus 
capitales,  Chief-Rents,  and  all  were  distinguished  by  the 
general  name  of  redditus  quieti,  or  Quit-Rents,  because 
thereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and  free  of  all  other  ser- 
vices.— Rack-Rent,  a  rent  of  the  full  value  of  the  tene- 
ment, or  near  it. — Fee-farm  Rent,  a  rent-charge  issuing 
out  of  an  estate  in  fee. — Rents  Resolute,  such  rents  as 
were  anciently  payable  to  the  crown  from  the  lands  of 
religious  houses.    1  Inst.  143,  and  2  Inst.  19. 
RE'NTAL  (Law)  corrupted  from  rent-roll,  a  roll  wherein 
the  rents  of  a  manor  are  set  down,  by  which  the  lord's 
bailiff  collects  the  same. — Rental-right,  a  species  of  lease 


at  Ibw  rent,  usually  for  life :  the  holders  of  such  leases  are 

called  renlalers  or  kindly  tenants. 
RE'NTERING  {Mech.)  the  sewing  of  two  pieces  of  cloth 

edge  to  edge,  without  doubling  them,  so  that  the  seam  is 

scarcely  to  be  seen. 
RENUE'NTES  {Anat.)  a  pair  of  muscles  of  the  head,  so 

named  because  they  are  antagonists  to  the  anuuentes. 

They  serve  to  throw  the  head  back. 
RENVERSE  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing 

set  with  the  head  downwards,  as  a  chevron 

renverse,  a  chevron  with  the  point  downwards; 

so  also  when  a  beast  is  laid  upon  its  back,  as 

in  the  annexed  figure. 
REPAl'RERS    {Mech.)   artificers  who  chase 

figures  and  beautify  sword  hilts. 
REPAI'RS   {Spo7t.)  the  haunts  or  places  that  the  hare 

runs  to. 

REPA'NDUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. — Folium  repan- 
dum,  a  leaf,  the  rim  of  which  is  terminated  by  angles  having 
sinuses  between  them,  inscribed  in  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

REPARATl'ONE  Jacicnda  (Law)  a  writ  against  one  or  two 
joint  tenants  who  are  unwilling  to  repair.  F.N.B,  127; 
New.  Nat.Brev.2^\. 

TO  REPA'RT  {Man.)  to  put  a  horse  on,  or  make  him  part 
the  second  time. 

REPA'STUM  {Archceol.)  meat  sufficient  for  one  meal,  given 
to  servile  tenants  while  they  were  at  work  for  their  lord. 

REPE'AL  (Lau  )  to  revoke,  or  make  void  a  law. 

REPE'AT  (Mus.)  a  character  marked  as  in  the  margin,  ^T* 
denoting  that  the  strain  which  was  last  sung  or  played  ^4 
is  to  be  repeated  before  we  proceed  any  further.  lE 

Repeat  (Sport )  a  term  used  at  the  game  of  picquet. 

TO  Repeat  signals  {Mar.)  signifies  ^to  make  the  same  signal 
with  the  admiral ;  but,  "  To  repeat  a  signal,"  signifies  to 
make  a  signal  over  again. 

REPEA'TER  (Mar.)  or  Repeating  Ship,  a  ship  appointed 
to  attend  each  admiral  in  a  fleet,  and  to  repeat  the  signals 
which  he  makes. 

Repeater  (Mech.)  a  watch  that,  by  means  of  a  spring,  re- 
peats or  strikes  the  hours. 

REPE'ATING  Circle  (Math.)  vide  Circular  Instruments. 

REPE'LLING  Power  (Phi/.)  a  certain  power  or  faculty 
residing  in  the  minute  parts  of  the  natural  bodies,  whereby 
they  fly  off  from  each  other, 

REPE'LLANTS  (Med.)  medicines  which  allay  the  swelling 
of  any  part,  and  drive  the  humours  another  way. 

REPENS  (Bot.)  creeping,  an  epithet  for  a  root  or  stem., 
[vide  Sarmeiitosus] 

REPERCUSSION  (Mech.)  a  driving  or  stricking  back. 

RE'PERTORY  (Lit.)  the  name  of  a  book  in  which  things 
are  methodically  placed. 

RE'PETEND  (Arilh.)  that  part  of  an  infinite  decimal  frac- 
tion which  is  continually  repeated  ad  injinilum,  thus  in  the 
numbers  2131313,  &c. ;  the  figures  13  are  the  repetend 
and  are  marked  thus  13. 

Repetends  are  either  single  or  compound,  similar  or  dis- 
similar. —  Single  Repetends,  those  in  which  only  one 
figure  repeats,  as  0*3,  &c. — Compound  Repetends,  those 
in  which  two  or  more  figures  are  repeated. — Similar 
Repetends,  such  as  begin  at  the  same  place,  and  consist 
of  the  same  number  of  figures,  as  1*341  and  2-1.56. — 
Dissimilar  Repetends,  those  which  begin  at  different 
places,  and  consist  of  an  unequal  number  of  figures. 
REPETI'TO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word,  signifying  let  it  be 

repeated,  which  is  used  in  music  books. 
REPETU'ND^E  {Ant.)  or  Repelundarum  crimen,  the  crime 

of  bribery,  or  of  taking  bribes  on  the  part  of  magistrates 

to  the  hindrance  of  justice.    Cic.  ad  Heren.  \.  1,  c,  2; 

Sigon.  de  Judic.  1.  2,  c.  27. 
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REPIA'NO  (Mhs.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  full,  which  is 
used  to  distinguish  those  violins  in  concertos  which  play 
only  now  and  then  to  fill  up,  from  those  which  play 
throughout  the  whole  concerto. 

IIEPLE'ADER  (Lcnv)  a  pleading  again  to  that  which  has 

'  been  before  pleaded,  but  without  bringing  the  issue  in 
question  that  was  to  be  tried. 

REPLE'DGING  (Lnvj)  a  power  in  the  Scotch  law  of  re- 
claiming a  criminal  and  trying  him  under  a  different  juris- 
diction from  that  of  the  court  before  which  he  is  accused. 

IIEPLE'(jIARE  (_Lmv)  to  replevy,  or  redeem  a  distress. — 
Replrgiare  de  averiis,  a  writ  to  release  cattle  distrained, 
upon  surely  to  answer  the  suit.  Slat.  7,  H.  S,  c.  4 ;  F. 
N.B.-68.&C. 

REPLE'TION  (Laxv)  is  where  the  revenue  of  a  benefice  is 
sufficient  to  fill  or  occupy  the  whole  right  or  title  of  the 
graduate  who  holdi  it. 

REPLE'VIN  (Lauo)  a  releasing  of  cattle  or  other  goods  dis- 
trained by  virtue  of  the  writ  called  replegiare, 

RE'PLICA  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word  for  repeat,  sometimes 
used  in  music  books. 

REPLICATION  {Law)  the  plaintiff's  reply  to  the  defend- 
ant's answer. 

REPLICA'TO  (M21S.)  the  same  as  RrpUca. 

REPO'LON  (Man.)  a  demivolt ;  the  croup  inclosed  at  five 
times. 

REPO'RT  (Mil.)  any  specific  statement  of  persons  or  things. 
Report  (Law)  the  relation  of  cases  judicially  debated  and 

decided  upon  in  any  court  of  justice.  Co.Litt.293. 
REPO'SE  (Paint.)  the  place  where  the  masses  or  great 

lights  and  shadows  are  assembled. 
REPOSITION  of  tlie  Forest  [Law)  an  act  whereby  several 

forest  grounds,  made  purlieu,  were  laid  down  to  the  forest 

again. 

REPOSITION  (Surg.)  the  resetting  a  bone. 

REPO'TIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  the  day  after  marriage,  when 

an  entertainment  being  given  by  the  new  married  man,  the 

pntatio,  or  drinking,  was  as  it  were  renewed. 

Horat.  1.  2,  sat.  2,  v.  60. 

Ille  repntia,  nalales,  aliosve  dierum, 
Festos  albatus  cekhret. 

Fest.  de  Verb,  Signif. 
REPRE'SA  (Mils.)  the  same  as  repeat. 
REPRESENTATION  (Laxv)  the  personating  another,  as 

in  the  case  of  an  heir  by  representation,  where  a  father 

dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  grandfather,  leaving  a  son  who 
•  shall  inherit  his  grandfathers  estate  before  his  father's 

brother. 

Representation  in  the  Scotch  law  is  the  written  plead- 
ing presented  to  a  lord  ordinary  of  the  court  of  session 
when  Ills  judgment  is  brought  under  review. 
REPRIE'VE  (Law)  a  warrant  for  suspending  the  execution 

of  a  malefactor. 
REPRIME'NTIA  (Med.)  remedies  which  repel  by  their 
astringency. 

REPRl'NT  (Print.)  a  book  printed  again,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  new  edition. 

RE  PHI'S  AL  (Laiv)  the  seizing  upon  an  equivalent  for  the 
loss  sustained  upon  another's  account,  or  by  another. — 
Reprisals  are  ordinary  or  extraordinary. —  Ordinary  Repri- 
sals are  to  arrest  the  goods  of  merchant-strangers  within 
the  realm. — Extraordinary  Reprisals  are  for  satisfaction 
out  of  the  realm,  and  are  under  the  Great  Seal.  Lex 
Mcrcat.  120. 

REPRPSE  (Mas.)  the  burden  of  a  song  or  ballad. 
REPRI'SES  (Laiv)  allowance  and  duties  paid  annually  out 

of  a  manor  and  lands,  as  rent  charges,  annuities,  &c. 
RE'PROBATES  (Theol.)  a  term  applied  by  the  Calvinists 

to  those  whom  they  imagine  God  has  predestinated  to 

damnation. 


REPRO BATOR,  Action  of  (Law)  an  action  in  the  Scotch 

law  intended  to  convict  a  witness  of  perjury. 
REPRODU'CTION  (Nat.)  the  producing  of  any  body  again 

in  the  same  or  a  similar  f^orm. 
RE'PSILVER  (Laiv)  money  anciently  paid  by  servile  tenants 

to  their  lord,  to  be  quit  of  the  service  of  reaping  his 

corn. 

REPTI'LIA  (Znol.)  the  first  Order  of  the  Class  Amphibia 
in  the  Linnean  system,  comprehending  those  animals 
which  have  the  lungs  arbitrary,  the  legs  generally  four,  and 
includes  the  following  genera;  namely — Testudo,  the  Tor- 
toise and  Turtle. — Rana,  the  Toad  and  Erog. — Draco,. 
the  Dva'^on.—Lacerta,  the  Lizard,  Crocodile,  Alligator, 
Newt,  Chameleon,  Salamander,  and  Siren. 

REPU'GNANCY  (Lau>)  a  contradiction  of  what  has  been 
said  before ;  repugnancy  in  deeds,  grants,  &c.  makes  them 
void. 

REPU'LSION  (Ph)/  )  a  power  in  bodies  of  opposing  the 
approach  of  other  bodies,  as  opposed  to  attraction. 

REQUE'ST  (Sport.)  the  putting  the  dogs  afresh  upon  the 
same  scent. 

REQUESTS,  Court  of  (Law)  vide  Coiirts. 

RE'QUIEM  (Mh.?.)  I.e.  rest;  that  prayer  in  the  Romish 
Church  which  begins  with  Requiem  cpternam  dona  eis  do- 
mine  ;  whence,  "  To  sing  a  requiem"  is  to  sing  a  mass  for 
the  rest  of  the  souls  of  deceased  persons. 

REQUISITION  (Laiv)  a  notorial  demand  in  the  Scotch 
law  of  a  debt  made  by  a  creditor  in  consequence  of  a  clause 
in  the  securities  for  debt  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
when  a  personal  demand  was  deemed  illegal. 

Requisition  (Mil.)  the  exacting  of  men  or  things  for  the 
public  service. 

RERE  Countif  (Law)  vide  Rier  County. 

RE'RE-WARD  (MU.)  the  same  as  Rear-Guard. 

RE'RE-MOUSE  (ZooL)  another  name  for  a  bat. 

RES  Naturnles  (Med  )  natural  things,  of  which  three  have 
been  reckoned  by  physicians,  namely,  health,  the  causes 
of  health,  and  the  effects  of  health,  as  distinguished  from 
the — Res  non  naturales,  or  non  naturals,  of  which  six  have 
been  reckoned,  namely,  air,  meat,  drink,  sleeping,  watch- 
ing, motion  and  rest ;  and — Res  prater  Natnram,  things 
besides  nature,  as  diseases,  with  their  symptoms,  causes, 
and  effects. 

RESERCE'LE  (Her.)  vide  Cercele. 

RESCE'IT  (Law)  an  admitting  of  a  third  person  to  plead 
his  right  in  a  cause  already  begun  between  two  parties ; 
also  the  admittance  of  a  plea  where  the  controversy  is  be- 
tween the  same  two  persons. — liesceit  of  Homage,  the 
lord's  receiving  homage  of  his  tenant  at  his  admission  to 
the  land. 

RESCrSSORY  Jdzo?z  (Law)  an  action  in  the  Scotch  law 
to  rescind  a  contract. 

RESCO'NTRE  (Com.)  the  manner  of  settling  the  payment 
of  bills  of  exchange  in  some  places  of  Germany. 

RE'SCOUS  (Laxv)  or  rescue,  in  Latin  rescussus,  a  resistance 
against  lawful  authority,  which  is  either  in  law  or  in  fact. 
— Rescue  in  Law  is  when  a  man  distraining  cattle  for 
damage  done,  drives  them  in  the  highway  towards  the 
pound,  and  they  getting  into  the  owner's  house  he  refuses 
to  deliver  them  up ;  this  is  a  rescue  in  law. — Rescue  in  Fact 
is  the  violent  taking  away,  or  causing  to  escape,  one  that 
is  arrested  by  lawful  authority.    Co.  Litt.  1.  2,  c.  12. 

RESCRIBE'NDARY  (Ecc.)  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  who  sets  a  value  upon  indulgences  and  supplica- 
tions. 

RE'SCRIPT  (Polit.)  an  answer  delivered  by  an  emperor  or 
pope  when  consulted  by  particular  persons  on  some  diffi- 
cult question  or  point  in  law  to  serve  ass  a  decision  thereof. 

RE'SCUE  (Lmv)  vide  Rescous. 

RESCU'SSOll  (Law)  the  party  making  a  rescue. 
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RESCUSSE'E  (Law)  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  rescue 
is  made. 

RESEA'UCH  (Mies.)  a  sort  of  prelude. 
RESEA'RCHING  {Sculp.)  the  repairing  of  a  cast  figure 

with  proper  tools,  or  the  finishing  it  with  art  and  exactness. 
RESE'DA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dodecandria, 

Order  3  Triajpda. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  unequal ;  neclari]  a  flat  upright  gland. — Stam. 
J?/«»2ew/,s  from  eleven  to  fifteen,  short;  anthers  erect. — 
PiST.  gei-m  gibbous;  styles  shovt;  stigmas  s\m\Ae. — Per. 
capside  gibbous,  angular ;  seeds  very  manj%  kidney-form. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals  or  perennials  ;  of  the 
first  sort  are  the — Reseda  luteola,  Luteolea,  Lutiim,  An- 
tirrhinum, seu  Pseudostruthium,  Dyer's  Weed,  Yellow 
Weed,  or  Wild  Wood. — Reseda  alba.  Upright  White 
Reseda. — Reseda  lutea.  Yellow  Reseda,  Base  Dyer's 
Weed,  or  Wild  Mignionette. — Reseda  triphijteuma,  &c. 
—  Among  the  perennials  are  the — Reseda  canescens, 
Hoary  Reseda — Reseda  glauca,  seu  Sesamnides,  &c. — 
Bouh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theaf. 
Bot.;  Rati  Hist.  ;  Tour n.  Inst.  Sfc. 

Reseda  is  also  tlie  name  of  the  Veratuni  liiteum. 
RESEI'SER  (Laiv)  the  taking  the  lands  into  the  hands  of 

the  king  where  a  general  livery,  or  oustre  le  maine,  was 

formerly  misused.    Stauuclf.  Pt-cerog.  26. 
RESERVATION  {Laiv)  a  rent  or  service  which  the  grantor 

in  any  deed  obliges  the  grantee  to  perform  to  him.  Co. 

Litt.'i  J,  US,  &c. 
RESE'RVE  (Law)  something  kept  to  be  used  as  there  shall 

be  occasion. 

Reserve  (Mil.)  a  select  body  of  troops  posted  by  a  general 

out  of  the  first  line  of  action  to  answer  some  specific  or 

critical  purpose. 
RESE'RVE-PEAR  (Bot.)  a  name  given  to  a  sort  of  pear 

which  is  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  than  pleasant  to  the 

palate. 

RESE'T  (Laiu)  the  receivings  or  harbouring  an  outlawed 
person. 

RE'SIANCE  (LaU))  residence,  abode,  or  continuance  in 
the  same  place.    Old.  Nat.  Brev.  8.5  ;  Kilch.  32. 

RE'SIANT  Rolls  (Law)  the  rolls  containing  the  resiants  or 
inhabitants  in  a  tithing,  &c.  which  are  to  be  called  over  by 
the  steward  on  holding  courts  leet. 

RE'SIDENCE  (Laiv)  is  applied  both  in  the  Canon  and  Civil 
Law  to  the  continuance  of  a  parson  or  vicar  on  his  bene- 
fice. 

Residence  (Chem.)  the  settling  in  a  solution. 

RE'SIDENT  (Polit.)  a  minister  of  state  sent  to  continue 
some  time  in  the  court  of  a  foreign  prince  or  state. 

RESIDENTIA'RIUS  (Arcl/ceol.)  or  residentiary,  a  canon  in- 
stalled to  the  privileges  and  profits. 

'RESl'DU Aljjigure  (Geom.)  the  remaining  figure  after  the 
subtraction  of  a  less  from  a  greater. 

Residual  root  [Algeb.)  a  root  composed  of  two  parts  or 
members,  only  joined  together  by  the  sign  —  or  minus,  as 
a  —  b,  or  5  -  13. 

RESI'DUARY  legatee  (Law)  he  to  whom  the  residue  of  an 
estate  is  left  by  will  after  all  other  legacies  are  paid. 

RESI'DUUM  (Chem.)  the  residue,  remainder,  or  what  is 
left  in  any  chemical  process. 

RESIGNA'TION  [Law)  the  giving  up  a  benefice  into  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary. 

RESIGNEE'  (Lax\})  the  party  to  whom  any  thing  is  resigned. 

RESI'GNER  (Law)  the  person  resigning. 

RE'SIN  [Bat.)  in  Greek  p'^rir,,,  Latin  resina,  [vide  Resin] 
a  substance  so  called  from  pia,  to  flow,  because  it  exudes 
from  trees  either  spontaneously  or  through  wounds  that 
are  artificially  made.  Resins  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  tree  from  which  they  are  procured,  into — Common 
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Resin  or  Turpentine  from  the  Pinus  abies,  sylrestns,  &;c.  ; 
Mastich,  from  the  Pistacea  lentissima  ;  Sandarach,  from 
the  Thuya  articulata  ;  Elemi,  from  the  Amyris  eleriiifera ; 
Tacamahac,  from  the  Fagara  octandra ;  Animt-,  from  the 
Hipnencca  courbaril,  or  Locust-Tree ;  Ladanum  or  Labda- 
num,  from  ihe  Cystus  creticus. — Resin  tree,  the  Sip/ionia 
elastica  of  Linnseus,  so  called  because  it  yields  a  resinoUs 
substance,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  rubber. — 
Elastic  resin,  or  Caoutchouc,  another  name  for  Indian 
rubber. 

Resin  (Chem.)  the  essential  properties  of  resins  are,  that 
they  are  solid  brittle  substances,  of  an  acrid  taste,  no 
smell,  insoluble  in  water,  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
in  oils  essential  and  express:  they  are  all  heavier  than 
water,  and  nonconductors  of  electricity  ;  and  when  excited 
by  friction  their  electricity  is  negative. —  JVhite  resin,  or 
yellow  resin,  what  remains  in  the  still  after  distilling  oil  of 
turpentine. — Black  resin,  wha't  remains  in  the  retort  after 
distilling  the  balsam  of  turpentine  from  common  turpentine. 

RE'SINA  (Bot.)  'py)Tivy;,  resin,  [vide  Resin]  Under  this 
name  two  sorts  are  spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  namely, 
hffot,  the  dry  or  solid,  which  is  resin,  and  uypf-,  the  liquid, 
which  is  more  properly  turpentine,  llieophra.st.  1.  8,  c.  2; 
Diuscor.  1.  1,  c.  93,  &c. ;  Plin.  1.  Qi;  c.  6 ;  Gal.  de  Comp. 
Med.  sec.  Gen.  1.  3,  4. 

RESIN A'TUM  Vinum  (Med.)  p.jTiviV:)?  o.ve'.,  wine  impreg- 
nated with  resin  of  the  pitch-tree.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  1-3  ; 
Cels.  I.  2,  c.  24'. 

RESINO'CERUM  (Med.)  a  mixture  of  resin  and  wax. 

RESISTANCE  (Phys.)  or  resisting  pow-er,  any  force  which 
acts  in  opposition  to  another,  so  as  to  weaken  or  destroy 
its  effect. 

RESO'LVEND  (Arith.)  a  term  in  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots  for  the  number  which  arises  from  in- 
creasing the  remainder  after  subtraction. 

RESO'LVENTS  (Surg.)  substances  which  serve  to  discuss 
inflammatory  tumours. 

Resolvents  (Chem.)  liquors  for  the  dissolving  of  metals 
and  minerals. 

RESOLU'TION  (Phy.)  the  reduction  of  a  body  to  its  ori- 
ginal and  natural  state,  by  the  dissolution  or  separation  of 
its  aggregate  parts. 

Resolution  (Chem.)  the  forcible  separation  of  the  parts  of 
mixed  bodies,  by  means  of  a  dissolving  ingredient. 

Resolution  (Math.)  a  method  by  which  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  a  proposition  is  discovered  in  an  order,  contrary 
to  the  Synthesis,  or  composition,  [vide  Analysis] — Reso- 
lution of  Equations,  vide  Algebra. 

Resolution  of  Forces  (Mech.)  the  resolving  or  dividing  any 
force  or  motion  into  several  others,  in  other  directions,  but 
which,  taken  together,  shall  have  the  same  effect  «s  the 
single  one. 

Resolution  (Sing.)  the  dispersing  of  swellings,  indurations, 

&c. ;  or  the  termination  of  inflammatory  affections. 
Resolution  (Mus.)  is  when  a  canto,  or  perpetual  figure,  is 

not  written  all  on  the  same  line,  or  in  one  part ;  but  all  the 

voices  that  are  to  follow  the  guide  are  written  separately. 
RE'SOLUTIVE  (Phy.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  tends  to 

the  resolution  of  bodies. 
RE'SONANCE  (Mus.)  the  prolongation  or  return  of  any 

sound,  as  in  the  case  of  echo. 
RESO'RT  (Law)  the  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  a  court. — 

Dernier  resort,  the  highest  tribunal,  such  as  is  the  House 

of  Lords  in  cases  of  Appeal. 
RESPE'CTING  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazoning, 

applied  to  fish,  birds,  or  tame  beasts,  when 

placed  upright  one  against  the  other,  as  in  the 

annexed  figure. 
RESPE'CTU  compnti  (Law)  a  writ  for  respiting 

a  sheriff's  accounts.    Res;.  Oris:.  139. 
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RESPIRA'TION  (Nat.)  an  alternate  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  the  lungs  and  chest,  whereby  the  air  is  taken 
in  by  the  windpipe  and  then  driven  out  again. 

RE'SPITE  (Lau-)  a  delay  or  forbearance  of  time. — Respite 
of  homage,  the  forbearance  or  delay  of  homage. 

Respite  (Mil.)  signifies,  in  military  accounts,  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  which  is  directed  to  be  withliolden  from  the 
issue  of  pay,  in  order  to  make  up  the  several  stoppages  in 
regimental  distributions.  So  also  "  To  be  respited  on  the 
muster-rolls,"  to  be  suspended  from  pay.  "  To  respite,'" 
means  also  to  deprive  a  person  of  all  the  advantages  at- 
tached to  his  situation. 

RESPO'NDEAS  {Law)  ov  Respondeat  ouster,  i.e.  answer, 
or  let  him  answer  over,  words  applied  to  a  defendant  after 
judgment  has  been  given  against  his  plea. — Respondent 
superior,  i.  e.  let  the  superior  answer,  words  used  m  cases 
where  the  inferior  is  insufficient  to  answer,  as  in  case  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  are  insufficient,  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
monalty must  answer  for  them.  Stat.  44;,  Ed.  3,  c.  13  ; 
4  Inst.  114. 

RESPO'NDEAT  [Lav,)  vide  Respondeas. 

RESPO'NDE-BOOK  (Laiv)  a  book  kept  by  the  Directors 
of  Chancery  in  Scotland,  for  entering  the  accounts  of  all 
non-entry  and  relief  duties,  payable  by  heirs  who  take 
precepts  from  Chancery. 

RESPO'NDENT  (Law)  in  Common  Law,  he  who  makes 
answer  to  such  questions  as  are  demanded  of  him. 

Respondent  (Lit.)  a  student  at  a  university,  who  answers 
an  adversary  in  disputation. 

RESPO'NSAL  (Ecc.)  an  answer  made  by  the  parish  clerk 
and  people  during  divine  service. 

RESPONSA'LIS  (Law)  he  that  gives  an  answer,  or  appears 
in  court  for  another  on  the  day  assigned.    According  to 
-  rieta,  the  responsalis  was  for  the  tenant,  in  distinction  from 
the  atturnalus  and  the  essoniator.    Glanvil.  1.  12,  c.  1 ; 
Flet.  1.  6,  c.  21. 

RESPONSE  (Ecc.)  the  same  as  Responsal. 

RESPO'NSIONS  (Law)  certain  accounts  made  to  the 
knights  templars  by  such  as  occupied  their  lands  or  stocks. 

Responsions  (Lit.)  the  first  examination  which  the  students  at 
Oxford  are  obliged  to  pass  before  they  can  take  any  degree. 

RESPO'NSORY  Song  (Mus.)  an  anthem  in  which  the  cho- 
risters sing  by  turns. 

REST.  (Niim.)  an  abbreviation  for  restitutus,  restituit,  resti- 
tiitnr,  very  frequently  occurring  on  coins  which  were  re- 
stored by  one  emperor  in  memory  of  another. 

Rest  (Phi/.)  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  same  place. 
It  is  either  absolute  or  relative. — Absolute  rest  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  body  in  the  same  part,  of  absolute  and  im- 
moveable space. — Relative  rest  is  its  continuance  in  the 
same  part  of  relative  space ;  thus,  in  a  ship  under  sail, 
relative  rest  is  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  same  part 
of  the  ship;  but  its  absolute  rest  is  its  continuance  in  the 
same  parts  of  absolute  space,  as  that  in  which  the  ship 
itself  rests.    Newt.  Princip.  Def. 

Rest  (Mil.)  an  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  fork,  which  was 
formerly  used  to  support  the  old  heavy  musket  when  the 
men  were  ordered  to  present  and  fire.  Sometimes  these 
rests  were  armed  with  a  contrivance,  called  a  swine's feather, 
which  was  a  sort  of  sword  blade  for  keeping  off  the  cavalry. 

Rest  is  also  the  third  motion  in  presenting  arms. 

Rest  (ISlns.)  a  cessation  of  sound,  equal  in  duration  to  the 
note  after  which  it  is  placed:  thus,  a  semibreve  rest  is 
equal  in  length  to  a  semibreve,  a  minim  rest  to  a  minim, 
and  so  on.    [vide  Music'] 
RESTHARROW  (Bot)  or  Resta  Bovis,  the  Ononis  of  Lin- 

nseus,  an  herbaceous  plant,  or  undershrub. 
RESIT'NCTION  (Chcni.)  the  quenching  of  any  metal  or 
mineral,  in  some  exalting  liquor,  to  bring  it  to  a  greater 
perfection. 
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RE'STIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  D/occ/a,  OrM 

3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  ament  ovate.  Cor.  none.— 

Stam.  in  the  male,  Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblonw.  

PiST.  gerjn  in  the  female  three-sided  ;  sti//e  simple ;  sterna 
seldom  simple.  '  " 

Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  they  are  used  for  making  brooms 
thatches,  &c.  ' 
RESTITUTION  (Phi/.)  the  returning  of  elastic  bodies  to 
their  natural  state,  which  is  called  the  motion  of  restitu- 
tion. 

Restitution  (Law)  the  restoring  of  any  thing  that  has  been 
unjustly  taken  from  another,  particularly  the  putting  a 
person  in  possession  of  lands,  of  which  he  has  been  un- 
justly disseized.    Crompt.  Just.  144. 

Restitution  is  also  a  writ  which  lies  where  judgement  is 
reversed,  to  restore  and  make  good  to  the  defendant 
what  he  has  lost.— Restitution  of  minors,  in  the  Scotch 
Law,  is  the  storing  them  to  the  rights  lost  during  their 
minority. 

RESTlTUTlONE  exlracti  ab  ecclesia  (Laiv)  a  writ  to  restore 
a  man  to  the  church  from  which  he  had  been  forced  away, 
being  suspected  of  felony. — Restilutione  in  integram,  a  writ 
for  the  bishop  to  recover  the  temporalities  or  barony  of  his 
bishopric. 

RESTITU'TOR  (Numis.)  was  very  frequently  applied  as  a 
complimentary  title  on  the  coins  of  emperors,  by  the  people 
to  whom  they  restored  any  privileges,  or  on  whom  they  con- 
ferred any  political  favours.  In  such  cases,  the  emperor  is 
commonly  represented  in  the  act  of  lift- 
ing up  a  figure,  which  is  symbolical  of 
the  country  that  has  received  the  bene- 
fit, as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  the 
female  with  a  proboscis  on  her  head,  and 
the  ears  of  corn  in  her  hand,  is  symbolical 
of  Africa,  who  is  raised  up  by  the  em- 
peror Adrian.  This  emperor  was  more 
liberally  complimented  in  this  manner 
than  any  other,  owing  to  the  numerous  favours  which  he 
conferred  on  the  different  countries  of  the  Roman  empire 
through  which  he  passed. 

IIESU'LTING  use  (Law)  a  term  applied  to  deeds,  by  which 
the  use  of  any  thing,  when  it  expires  or  cannot  vest,  returns 
back  to  him  who  raised  it ;  as  if  a  man  makes  a  feoffment 
to  the  use  of  his  wife  and  first-born  son,  then,  if  she  die 
without  issue,  the  whole  results  back  to  him  in  fee. 

RESU'MMONS  (Law)  a  second  summons  to  answer  an  ac« 
tion. 

RESU'MPTION  (Law)  signifies  particularly  the  taking 
again  into  the  King's  hands  such  lands  or  tenements  as  he 
had  granted  to  any  man  on  false  suggestions. 

RESU'MPTIVES  (Med.)  medicines  serving  to  restore  de- 
cayed nature. 

RESUSCITA'TION  (Chem.)  the  restoring  of  any  disguised 

body  to  its  original  form. 
RETAI'L  (Com.)  in  distinction  from  wholesale,  buying  in  a 

large  way,  and  selling  again  in  small  quantities. 
IIETAILEE'  (Her.)  signifies  cut  again,  an  epithet  for  the 

escutcheon  when  it  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  lines 

in  bend  sinister. 
TO  RETAI'N  ( Vet.)  a  term  used  of  mares  who  conceive 

after  covering. 

RETAI'N ER  (Law)  one  who  does  not  continually  dwell  in 
the  house  of  his  lord,  but  only  uses  his  name  or  livery, 
or  attends  sometimes  upon  special  occasions. 

RETAl'NING  Fee  (Laiv)  a  fee  given  to  a  sergeant  at  law 
or  counsellor,  to  keep  him  from  pleading  for  the  adverse 
party. 

RETALIATION  (Law)  vide  Lex  tallionis. 
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RETARDATION  (P%.)  the  act  of  delaying  the  motion 
or  progress  of  a  body. 

Retardation  {Mus.)  the  carrying  one,  two,  or  more  notes 
of  a  preceding  chord  into  succeeding  combination. 

RE'TE  (Anat.)  the  caul  that  incloses  the  intestines. — Rete 
malptglii,  the  fine  net  work  of  the  extremities  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries. — Rete  mucosum,  a  mucous  membrane  de- 
posited in  a  net-like  form,  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis, 
which  covers  the  sensible  cutaneous  papillae,  connects  the 
epidermis  with  the  cutis,  and  gives  the  colour  to  the  body. 

Rete  mirabile  (Annt.)  a  fine  plexus,  or  weaving  together  of 
many  small  arteries  in  the  brain  of  quadrupeds. 

RE'TE-PENNY  [Archceol.)  rate-money;  a  customary  due 
of  a  penny  for  every  person,  paid  to  the  parish  priest. 

RETENEMli'iNTUiVI  {Archceol.)  restraint  or  detention. 

RETE'NTION  cf  Urine  (Med.)  the  stay  or  keeping  back 
of  the  urine  in  the  bladder. 

Reti£NT10N  {Lniv)  the  right  of  withholding  a  debt,  or  retain- 
ing property  until  a  debt  due  to  the  person  claiming  this 
right  be  duly  paid. 

RETERA'TION,  ivorlnng  the  (Print.)  vide  Printino;. 

RETIA'RII  (Aiit.)  a  kind  of  gladiators  among  the  Romans, 
so  called  from  the  rete  or  net  which  they  employed  for  the 
entanglement  of  their  adversaries,  whom  they  dispatched 
with  a  trident  that  they  carried  in  their  left  hand  when  they 
had  them  in  their  power.  The  adversaries  of  the  Rdiarii 
were  called  Myrmillones.  This  mode  of  fighting  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  with  Pittacus,  one  of  the  wise 
men^  who  adopted  this  stratagem  in  his  combat  with 
Phryno.  Strab.  I.  13  ;  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  Si;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif.;  Isidor.  Orig.  I.  18,  c.  5i. 

RETICE'NTIA  {Rliet.)  kjiorniSTrv^a-Ki,  a  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  the  orator  suppresses  a  part  of  what  he  is  going  to 
say.  Cic.  Orat.  1.  3,  c.  53  ;  Quintil.  1.  9,  c.  2  ;  Aquil.  Rom. 
de  Fig.  Sent. 

RETFCULA  (Astron.)  or  Reticule,  a  contrivance  for  very 
accurately  measuring  the  quantity  of  eclipses,  by  means  of 
a  small  frame  with  silken  threads. 

RETICULA'llIS  plexus  (Anat.)  the  folding  of  the  carotid 
artery  in  the  brain,  resembling  a  nut. 

RETICULA'TUS  (Bot.)  netted,  an  epithet  for  a  corolla 
or  a  petal ;  petalum  reticulatum,  a  petal,  having  distinct 
veins  crossing  each  other  like  network,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  Geranium  striatum. 

RETl'CULUM  (Anat.)  a  small  rete  or  congeries  of  ves- 
sels. 

RE'TINA  (Anat.)  from  rete,  a  net,  the  third  or  innermost 
membrane  of  the  eye,  expanded  round  the  tunica  choroides, 
as  far  as  the  ciliary  ligament.  It  is  the  true  organ  of 
vision,  formed  by  a  net-like  expansion  of  the  pulp  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

RETl'RED  List  (Mar.)  a  list  on  the  ordnance  and  marine 
establishment,  upon  which  superannuated  and  deserving 
officers  are  placed. 

RETINE'NTIA  (Archceol.)  the  retinue  of  a  prince  or  noble- 
man. 

RETIRA'DE  [Fort.)  French  for  an  Intrenchment  made  with 

two  faces. 
HETl'REB  flanlc  (Fort.)  vide  FlanL 

RETO'RNELLO  (Mus.)  a  retornel  or  short  symphony  for 

violins,  flutes,  and  other  instruments. 
RETO'RNO  Jiabendo  (Latx)  vide  Returno  habendo. 
RETO'RT  (Chem.)  a  chemical  vessel,  of  a  round 

figure,  .  with  a  hollow  beak  or  tube  curved 

downwards,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
RETOU'R  (Laxu)  an  extract,  in  the  Scotch  Law, 

from  the  chancery  of  the  service  of  an  heir  to  his 

ancestor. — Retoured  didy  is  the  valuation,  both 
.  .  new  and  old,  of  lands  expressed  in  the  retour 

to  the  chancery,  when  any  one  is  returned  or  served  hei 


RETRA'CTION  (Surg.)  the  contraction  or  shortening  of  a 
part. 

RETRA'CTUS  aqtue  (Archceol.)  the  ebb,  or  return  of  a  tide. 

Retractus Jcedalis  (Laiv)  a  power,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  an- 
ciently claimed  by  the  superior  of  an  estate  to  pay  off  a 
debt  adjudged,  and  to  take  a  conveyance  of  the  estate. 

RETRA'HENS  auriculum  (Anal.)  a  muscle  of  the  ear,  in- 
serted in  the  middle  of  the  Concha  auriculce. 

RETRA'XIT  (Laiv)  i.  e.  he  hath  withdrawn  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  plaintiff  or  demandant  when  he  comes  into  the 
court  and  declares  he  will  proceed  no  further.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  was  the  emphatical  word  in  the  Latin 
entry.  A  retraxit  is  a  bar  to  any  action  of  equal  nature, 
brought  for  the  same  cause  or  duty,  but  a  nonsuit  is  not ; 
in  its  operation  it  is  mostly  similar  to  a  nolle  prosequi. 
Inslit.  208,  &c. 

RETREA'T  (lMH.)  the  retrograde  movement  of  any  army  or 
body  of  men,  who  retire  from  the  enemy. — Full  retreat  is 
when  the  army  retires  with  all  expedition  before  a  con- 
quering army. — Checquered  retreat,  is  so  called  from  the 
several  component  parts  of  a  line  or  battalion,  which  alter- 
nately retreat  and  face  about  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
exhibiting  the  figure  of  the  chequered  squares  upon  a 
chess  board. 

RETRE'NCHIVIENT  (Fort.)  any  work  raised  to  cover  a  post. 

TO  RETRIE'VE  (Falcon.)  the  springing  or  finding  of  par- 
tridges again  vv'hich  have  been  once  sprung. 

RE'TRO  (Mus.)  i.  e.  backward;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
subject  of  the  canon,  when  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  sung  in  a  retrograde  direction. 

RETROA'CTION  (Law)  a  term  applied  to  new  laws  or 
statutes,  which  have  effect  in  regard  to  what  passed  pre- 
viously to  their  enactment. 

RETROCE'SSION  of  the  equinoxes  (Astron.)  the  going 
backward  of  the  equinoctial  point  of  the  signs  Aries  and 
Libra. 

Retrocession  of  curves  (Geom.)  the  same  as  contrary 
Flexure,    [vide  Flexure"} 

RETROFLE'XUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  branches  bending  in 
different  directions. 

RETROGRADA'TION  (Astron.)  an  apparent  motion  of 
the  planets  by  which  they  seem  to  go  backwards  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  to  move  contrary  to  the  order  and  succession 
of  the  signs. — Retrogradalion  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon,  a 
motion  of  the  line  of  the  nodes  of  her  orbit,  by  which  it 
continually  shifts  its  situation  from  east  to  west,  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  signs,  completing  its  retrograde  circu- 
lation in  the  period  of  nineteen  years. 

Retrogradation  (Geom.)  or  Retrocession,  another  name 
for  a  curve  of  contrary  flexure,   [vide  Fle.xure'] 

RETROGRADE  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  when  it 
appears  to  move  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

Retrograde  verses  (Poet.)  vide  Recurrent  verses. 

RETROPANNA'GIUM  (ArchcEol.)  the  turning  of  hogs 
into  a  forest  after  the  mast  or  acorns  are  eaten. 

RETROVE'RSIO  uteri  (Anat.)  a  position  of  the  uterus  con- 
trary to  nature,  when  the  fundus  is  turned  backwards  and 
downwards  on  Its  cervix. 

RETTE  [Lniv)  a  charge  or  accu&ation. 

RETU'RN  (Laiv)  a  certificate  from  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  of 
what  Is  done  in  the  execution  of  a  writ. — Return-Days, 
vide  Returns. 

Return  (Archit.)  a  side  or  part  which  falls  away  from  the 
foreside  of  the  straight  work. — Return-Bead,  a  bead  which 
appears  on  the  face  or  edge  of  a  piece  of  stuff  forming  a 
double  quirk. 

RETU'RNO  habendo  (Laiv)  a  writ  for  the  return  of  cattle 
distrained  or  replevied,  to  him  that  has  proved  his  distress 
lawfully.    F.  N.  B.  74. 

RETU'RNS  (Com.)  a  term  implying  that  which  Is  returned, 
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whether  in  goods  or  specie,  by  the  consignee  to  the  con- 
signer of  a  cargo.  Thus,  the  returns  from  the  West  Indies  in 
exchange  for  articles  of  British  manufacture,  consist  of 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  &-c. 

Returns  (Lniv)  or  Return-Days,  certain  days  in  terra  for 
the  return  of  writs. 

Retuuns  of  a  mine  {Fort.)  the  turnings  and  windings  of  a 
gallery  leading  to  a  mine. — Returns  of  a  trench,  the  various 
turnings  and  windings  which  form  the  lines  of  a  trench. 
-Retuuns  (Mil.)  statements  given  in  by  the  officers  of  regi- 
ments, companies,  &c.  of  the  number,  condition,  &c.  of 
their  men,  horses,  &c.  particularly  after  a  battle. 

RETU'RNUM  averiorum  (Laiv)  a  writ  for  the  return  of 
cattle  to  the  defendant,  when  the  plaintiff  doth  not  declare. 
Re^^.  Jiidic.  i: — Retiirnum  irreplevinbile,  a  writ  for  the 
final  restitution  of  cattle  to  the  owner,  found  by  the  jury 
to  be  unjustly  distrained.    Reg.  Jadic.  27. 

RE'TZIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monngi/nia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
one-petalled. — St  am.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  compressed. 
— PisT.  germ  superior  ;  sti/le  fiiiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — 
Per.  capsule  oblong;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Retzia  spirata,  is  a  tree, 
and  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

RE'VE  [Arclucol.)  or  Grave,  a  bailiff  of  a  manor  or  fran- 
chise, whence  a  shire-reve  or  sheriff ;  also  a  duty  or  impo- 
sition on  merchandises  exported  or  imported.    Kitch.  13. 

REVliI'LLE  [Mil.)  the  beat  of  the  drum  in  the  morning, 
which  summons  the  soldiers  from  their  beds. 
■REVELA'CH  (JrclueoL)  rebellion. 

RE'Vl'XS  (Archceol.)  dancing  and  acting  in  noblemen's 
houses  or  inns  of  court. — Master  of  the  Revels,  an  officer 
who  had  the  principal  ordering  of  these  pastimes. 

Revels  {Archit.)  pronounced  reveals,  from  revello,  to  draw 
back ;  the  two  vertical  sides  of  the  aperture  between  the 
front  of  the  wall  and  the  window. 

HE'VENUE  (Law)  the  yearly  profit  that  accrues  to  a  man 
from  his  lands  or  possession  ;  but  in  a  particular  sense 
whatever  accrues  by  way  of  profit  to  the  crown. 

Revenue  (Sport.)  a  cluster  of  whitish  worms  which  collect 
on  the  heads  of  deers,  and,  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  their 
horns,  cause  them  to  cast  them. — Revenue  of  a  partridge, 
the  new  tail  which  grows  out  when  the  former  is  lost. 

TO  REVE'RBERATE  {Chcm.)  to  cause  the  flame  of  a  fire 
to  beat  back  upon  the  metal. 

REVE'RBERATORY  (Chem.)  a  sort  of  strong  furnace  used 
for  calcining  minerals,  &c.  by  means  of  a  reverberating 
flame. 

REVE'RSAL  of  Judgment  (Latu)  the  making  it  void  by  rea- 
son of  error. 

REVE'RSE  (Numis.)  the  back  side  of  a  medal,  as  opposed 
to  the  obverse,  or  that  on  which  is  the  head  or  principal 
figure. 

Reverse  (Fenc.)  a  back  stroke. 

REVE'RSED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  coat  of  arms,  or  an 

escutcheon,  turned  upside  down  by  way  of  ignominy,  as 

in  the  case  of  a  traitor,    [vide  Abatement'] 
REVE'RSER  (Liivo)  a  reversioner,  in  the  Scotch  law. 
•  REVE'RSING  (Mu><.)  the  inverting  the  order  of  the  parts, 

or  the  placing  of  the  higher  part,  or  treble,  in  the  place  of 

the  lower  part,  or  bass. 
REVE'RSIO  (Med.)  a  relapse. 

REVE'RSION  (Law)  is  when  the  possession  of  an  estate, 
which  was  parted  with  for  a  time,  returns  to  the  donor,  or 
his  heirs ;  also  the  right  which  a  person  has  to  any  inherit- 
ance, or  place  of  profit,  after  the  decease  of  another. 
1  J)ist.  22.  —  Reversion  in  annuities,  or  reversionary  pay- 
ments; payments  that  are  not  to  be  made  till  after  a  stated 
period. 


Reversion  of  a  series  (Algeb.)  the  finding  the  value  of  the 

root,  or  unknown  quantity,  whose  powers  enter  the  terms 

of  an  infinite  series  by  means  of  another  infinite  series  in 

which  it  is  not  contained. 
REVE'TEMENT  (Fort.)  French  for  a  strong  wall  built  on 

the  outside  of  the  rampart  and  parapet,  to  support  the 

earth  and  prevent  its  failing  into  the  ditch. 
REVIE'W  (Mil.)  the  display  of  a  body  of  men  in  military 

order,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  viewed  by  the  King, 

or  some  superior  officer. 
Review  bill  oj  (Law)  a  bill  taken  out  when  a  cause  has 

been  heard,  but  some  errors  in  law  appear,  or  some  new 

matter  is  discovered  after  the  making  of  the  decree. 
REVl'SE  (Print.)  the  second  proof  of  a  printed  sheet,  which 

is  to  undergo  a  revisal,  or  a  re-examination. 
TO  REVl'VE  (Chem..)  to  restore  a  mixed  body  which  lies 

disguised  by  things  mingled  with  it,  to  its  natural  form 

and  condition. 

REVl'VER  bill  of  (Law)  is  when  a  bill  has  been  preferred 
against  any  one  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  either  party 
dies  before  the  cause  is  heard,  a  bill  is  brought  in  to  revive 
the  cause,  called  a  bill  of  reviver. 

REVPVING  (Law)  a  renewing  of  rents,  or  actions,  that 
liave  been  extinguished. 

REVIVIFICATION  (Chem  )  the  procuring  again  of  metals 
in  their  natural  state  from  the  mixture  of  foreign  bodies 
with  which  they  have  been  blended.  This  is  commonly 
done  by  means  of  some  other  substance,  or  preparation,  as 
aqua  fortis,  mercury,  &c. 

REVOCATION  (Law)  the  calling  back  of  a  thing  granted; 
also  the  destroying  or  making  void  of  some  deed  that  had 
existence  until  the  act  of  revocation  made  it  void.  A  re- 
vocation may  either  be  general,  of  all  acts  or  things  done 
before,  or  .special,  to  revoke  a  particular  thing. 

REVOLU'TION  (Geom.)  the  motion  or  rotation  of  a  line 
about  a  fixed  point,  or  centre,  or  of  a  figure  about  any  axis. 

Revoluvion  (Astron.)  the  motion  of  any  body  in  a  circular 
line  until  it  return  to  the  same  point  again. — Revolution  of 
the  Anomaly,  the  return  of  a  planet  to  any  point  of  its 
eccentric  after  it  has  departed  from  it. — Mean  Revolution 
of  a  planet,  is  the  return  of  the  line  of  mean  motion  of  a 
planet  from  any  one  point  of  the  zodiac  to  the  same  point 
again. —  Trtie  Revolution  of  a  planet,  is  the  line  of  the  true 
motion  of  that  planet  from  any  point  in  the  zodiac  to  the 
same  point  again. 

REVOLUTIONERS  (Polit.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  those 
who  favoured  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  the  grand  re- 
volution of  1688. 

REVOLUTIONIST  (Polit.)  a  favourer  of  revolutions  in 
general,  or  all  political  convulsions. 

REVOLU'TUS  (Bot.)  revolute,  or  rolled  backward;  an  epi- 
thet for  a  species  of  foliation,  a  leaf,  tendril,  a  corolla,  and 
avalvula;  rernatio,  seu  gemma  revolula,  a  revolute  folia- 
tion, or  leafing,  when  the  sides  of  the  leaf  are  rolled  spirally 
back;  fJimn  revohitum,  a  leaf  having  the  edges  rolled 
back,  as  in  Teucrium  fruticans  and  Rosemary ;  cirrus  revo- 
lutus,  a  revolute  tendril,  or  one  like  the  spiral  of  a  screw, 
which,  having  made  half  a  revolution,  turns  back  again ; 
corolla  revoluta,  a  corolla  having  the  petals  rolled  back,  as 
■  in  Asparagus,  Medoela,  Lilium,  &c.;  revoluta  valvnla,  a 
valve  turned  back  after  it  is  opened,  as  in  the  silique  of 
Cardamine. 

REVU'LSION  (Med.)  the  forcing  of  humours  to  contrary 
parts. 

REVULSO'RIA  (Med.)  is  when  the  course  of  the  blood 
which  gushes  out  at  one  part  is  turned  another  way  by 
opening  a  vein  in  a  remote  part. 

1  RE'US  (Ant.)  answered  in  a  court  of  law  among  the  Romans 

I     to  what  is  now  called  Defendant. 

\  REK  convivii  (Ant.)  the  same  as  ihs  arbiter  bibendi.  [vide 
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jtrbiler"]  • —  Rex  sacrorum,  or  rex  sacrificulus,  the  high 
priest  among  the  llomans  who  was  appointed  to  per- 
forin such  offices  as  the  Kings  of  Rome  had  reserved  to 
themselves  before  the  abohtion  of  their  power.  His  wife 
was  called  regina,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb  every  month  to 
Juno.  The  names  of  the  Rex  et  resi'in  sacroinim  are  still 
extant  in  an  inscription. 

RHA  (Bot.)  the  Centauren  rhaponlica  of  Linnaeus. 

RHABARBA'RUM  [Bot.)  Rhubarb,  the  Rheiim  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

RHABDOl'DES  [Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Sagittal 
Suture. 

RHABDO'LOGY  [Math.)  the  art  of  computing  or  number- 
ing by  rods,  particularly  according  to  the  contrivance  called 
after  its  inventor,  Lord  Napier,  Stapler's  Bones,  or  Rods. 

RHA'BDOMANCY  [Ant.)  puMo!^=^^rvM ;  a  sort  of  divination 
by  means  of  rods,  two  of  which  being  placed  upright :  the 
direction  in  which  they  fell  afforded  the  answer. 

RHABDO'PHOUA  [Ant.)  fuS^opofoi ;  officers  among  the 
Greeks  answering  to  the  lictors  among  the  Romans,  who 
kept  order  in  public  assemblies  by  means  of  their  ^aj^Soi. 
Etymol.  Magn. 

RH  ACHLVLGIA  [Med.)  from  f«;K>?,  and  iiAyoj,  pain  ;  a  pain 

in  the  spine  of  the  back. 
RHACHISA'GRA  [Med.)  from  ^^z-^,  the  spine,  and  uy^a, 

a  prey ;  a  species  of  gout  fixed  in  the  spine  of  the  back. 
RHACHI'T^4i  [Anat.)  ^oc-^iren,  from  ^^x^i,  the  spine;  muscles 

belonging  to  the  spine  of  the  back. 
RHACITIS  [Med.)  vide  Racitis. 

RHACO'MA  [Bot.)  the  Mijginda  Rhacoma  of  Linnaeus. 
RHACO'SIS  [Med.)  from  p!-.o?,  a  rag;  a  ragged  excoriation 

of  a  relaxed  scrotum. 
RHAGA'DES  Med.)  dry  and  malignant  cutaneous  fissures. 
RHAGADIiE  [Med.)  apostemations  of  the  Pudenda. 
RHAGADIOLOl'DES  [Bot.)  the  Hyoseris  hedypnois  of 

Linnaeus. 

RHAGA'DIOLUS  {Bot.)  the  Lapsana  of  Linngeus. 

RHAGOI'DES  {Anat.)  payen^y/,,  another  name  for  the  Uvea 
Tunica,  or  third  coat  of  the  eye. 

RHAGRO'STRIS  [Bot.)  the  Corispermim  hijssopifolium  et 
squarrosum  of  Linnaeus. 

RHAMNOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  Hypophce  rhamnoides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

RHA'MNUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
.  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — :CoR. /le/fit/ imperforate. — 
Sr AM. Jila7iients  five,  awl-shaped;  anthers  small. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — berry  • 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  or  trees,  as — Rhamnus 
catharticus,  seu  Cervispinn,  the  Purging  Buckthorn. — 
Rhamnus  erythoxylon,  Siberian  Redwood. — Rhamnus  in- 
fectorius,  seu  Lycium,  Dwarf  or  Yellow-berried  Buck- 
thorn. Rhamnus  sarcomphalus,  seu  SarcomphaluSy  Bas- 
tard Lignum  Vitae.  —  Rhamnus  coluhrinus.  Pubescent 
Rhamnus,  or  Buckthorn  Redwood. — Rhamnus  pumilus, 
seu  Alalernus,  Dwarf  Buckthorn.  —  Rhamnus  frangula, 
Frangula,  seu  Alnus,  Alder  Buckthorn,  or  Berrybearing 
Alder. — Rhamnus  alatemus,  seu  Phylicn,  Common  Ala- 
ternus. — Rhamnus  zizyphus,  Zizyphus,  Jujube,  Common 
Jujube. 

Rhamnus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Hipjwphce  rhamnoides,  the 
.    Ehretia  exsucca  and  the  Celtis  micrantha,  8;c. 

RHA'NTERES  [Bot.)  the  inward  corners  of  the  eyes. 
-RHAPHANUS  [Bot.)  the  same  as  Rapha7ius. 
.RHA PONTIC  Rhubarb  [Bot.)  the  Rheum  rhaponticum  of 
Linnaeus. 

RHAPONTICOI'DES  [Bot.)  the  Centaurea  of  Linnaeus. 
RHAPO'NTICUM  [Bot.)  the  Rheum  rhaponticum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
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RHA'PSODISTS  {Ant.)  from  j^iTTi',  to  sew,  and 

cDh,  a  song  ;  a  name  given  to  those  poets  who  went  about 
singing  their  own  verses,  or  those  of  others,  particularly 
those  who  used  to  recite  the  verses  of  Homer,  whence  the 
poems  of  Homer  were  called  rhapsodies,  i.  e.  scattered 
verses  digested  and  sewn  together. 

RHAPSODOMA'NCY  {Aut.)  a  sort  of  divination  per- 
fijrmed  by  the  ancients  with  the  works  of  the  poets,  par- 
ticularly Homer  and  Virgil,    [vide  Sortes'] 

RHATA'NLA  [Bot.)  a  substance  brought  from  Peru,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  root  of  the  Cinchona  cordifolia.  It 
is  much  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  port  wine,  and  rec- 
koned in  medicine  a  powerful  tonic. 

RHASTO'NE  [Med.)  fy.iaf/t,  from  pu^.u'/,,  easily;  a  remission 
of  pain. 

RHEl'.'DIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Rheede 
van  Drakenstein,  author  of  Hortus  Malabaricus,  Class  12 
Polyandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cor.  none. — Cal.  petals  four,  ovate. 
—  Staai.  Jilnments  very  many  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  globular;  style  cylindrical;  stigma  funneiform. — 
Per.  small,  ovate;  seeds  three,  ovate. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Rhcedia  lati/olia,  is  a  tree. 
RHENOPHO'NIA  [Med.)  yk\e  Paraphonia. 
RHE'ON  [Bot.)  \k\e  Rheum. 

RHETO'RIANS  [Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  maintained  that  every  man  was  Tight  in  his 
opinions,  whatever  they  might  be. 

RHETORIC,  the  art  of  speaking  on  any  subject  in  a  man- 
ner fitted  for  producing  persuasion  ;  it  is  divided,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject,  into  the  Deliberative,  Demonstrative, 
and  Juridical.  The  deliberative  consists  of  persuasion 
and  dissuasion;  the  demonstrative  of  praise  and  blame;  the 
Juridical  of  accusation  and  defence. 

The  parts  of  rhetoric  are,  Invention,  Disposition,  and 
Elocution. — Invention  is  the  finding  of  suitable  arguments 
for  producing  conviction.  Arguments  are  distinguished 
by  Aristotle  into  tlie  artificial  i'ts'/,*^'.,  and  the  inartificial 
aT£x,yx.  The  sources  from  which  arguments  are  drawn 
are  called  topics,  the  principal  of  which  used  in  oratory 
are,  the  cause,  effect,  definition,  opposition,  &c. — Dispo- 

.  sition  is  the  due  disposition  of  all  the  parts  of  a  speech, 
which  are  four  in  number,  according  to  Cicero,  namely, 
exordium,  narralio,  contentio,  and  cpilogus,  or  per  oratio. 
The  parts  of  the  exordium  are,  the  proposition,  or  ex- 
planation of  the  grounds  of  the  cause,  and  comple.xio, 
which  is  a  transition  to  the  cause  itself.  The  parts  of 
the  narration  are,  procataslasis,  petilio  or  inquiry.  The 
contentio,  called  by  Aristotle  'TiV;?,  consists  of  confirma- 
tion and  confutation,  to  which  belong  rhetorical  argu- 
ments, namely,  induction,  example,  S^c.  Elocution,  called 
by  Aristotle  as|(;,  and  by  Demetrius  ^yy<ivHct,  compre- 
hends perspicuity,  propriety,  and  elegance.  The  faults 
of  oration  which  affect  perspicuity,  are  homonymy,  am- 
phibology, brachyology,  apodosis,  perissology,  hyperbation, 
anastrophe,  S^c.  The  forms  of  speech  by  which  propriety 
and  elegance  are  produced,  are  denominated  tropes  and 
jigures.  The  principal  figures  are,  the  metaphor,  meto- 
nomij,  synecdoche,  comparison,  allegory,  metalleps's,  cala- 
chresis,  hyperbole,  anadiplosis,  antithesis,  anaphora,  8)~c. — 
The  general  manner  in  which  the  orator  employs  his 
words  for  the  formation  of  his  speech  is  called  style, 
which  is  distinguished  into  the  pure,  simple,  sublime, 
rich,  poor,  turgid,  l!^c. 

The  following  are  the  principal  writers  on  rhetoric  among 
the  ancients. 

WRITERS  ON  KHETORIC. 

Aristoleles  "  De  Rhetorica,"  &c,;  Demetrius  Phalcreus 
*'De  Elocutione;"  Cicero  "  De  Inventione,"  &c. ;  Dio- 
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vysius  Halicarnassns  "In  Judicio;"  QumtiUani  "  In- 
stitutiones  Artis  rhetorics Hermngenes  "  De  Inven- 
tione,"  &c. ;  Lvngimis  "  De  Sublimitate ;  "  Aphthonius 
*'  Progyinnasmata ;"  /Elius  Arhlides  "  De  Orat.  Polit." 
&c.;"  Rujiiuanus  "  De  Figuris;"  Apsiniis  "  De  Arte 
Rhetoiica ; "  Ulpianus  "  Ad  Demosthenis  Orationes ; " 
Enstathhts  "  Ad  lioraeri  Uiadein,"  &c. 
IIHE'UM  [Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  9  Enneandria, 
Order  S  Trigipiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none.  —  Coii.  one-petalled.  — 
Stam.  Jilaments  nine,  capillary ;  «K//!t';-5  twin,  oblong. 
— PiST.  germ  short,  three-sided ;  style  scarcely  any  ; 
stigma  reflexed. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  Ilhubaib,  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — 
Rheum  pahnntum.  Officinal  Rhubarb. — Rheum  rhapouli- 
cum,  Rhaponticum,  Rhaj)onticoides,  seu  Hippolatlium, 
Rhapontic  Rhubarb. — Rheum  undidntum,  seu  Rhabnrba- 
rum.  Wave-leaved  Rhubarb,  &c.  Baiih.  Hist.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.;  Rnii  Hist. 
Rheum  {Med.)  fiui^c(,{\om  pia ;  a  defluxion  of  humours  from 

the  parts  beneath  as  upon  the  eyes  or  nose. 
E-HEUMA'TISM  {Med.)  rlieumatismus ;  wandering  pains  in 
the  body  often  accompanied  with  a  small  fever,  inflam- 
mation, swelling,  &c.  It  consitutes  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Pyrexia;,  Order  Phlegmasice. 
RHE'XIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  8  Octandria,  Or- 
der 1  Mo)iog2jnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved,  with  a  four- 
cleft  border. — CoR.  petals  four. — ^t: am. filaments  eight, 
filiform;  anthers  declining. — PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  style 
simple  ;  stigma  thickish. — Per.  capsule  roundish,  four- 
valved  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  trees,  and  natives  of 
North  America,  as  the  Rhexica  virginica,  mariana,  iri- 
chotomUj  S\  c. 

RHE'XIS  {Med.)  pthe, ;  the  breaking  or  bursting  of  any  part, 

as  of  a  bone,  &c. 
RHICNO'SIS  {Med.)  fly-faa-tc,  a  corrugation  of  the  skin,  from 

^mci,  rugous  or  wrinkled. 
RHI'GOS  (Med.)  fyo,,  a  Rigor. 

RHINA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  IL  Didy- 
namia,  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  CoR.  one- 
petalled. — St  AM.  filaments  four;  anthers  incumbent. — 
PiST.  germ  ovate;  styles  Miform ;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
capsule  h]unt;  seeds  sev em] . 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  —  Rhinanthus 
elephas,  Elephas,  seu  Euphrasia. — Rhinanthus  crista  galli, 
Alectorolophus,  Mimulus,  Pedicularis,  seu  Crista  Galli, 
Yellow  Rattle,  or  Cock's  Comb. 
RHINA'RION  {Med.)  ptvoc^iov;  a  detersive  collyrium.  Paul. 

Mginet.  1.  7,  c.  16. 
RHINE-LAND-ROD  {Fort.)  a  measure  of  twelve  feet. 
RHINE'MA  {Med.)  pircwx,  scrapings,  shavings,  or  filings,  of 
which  Plippocrates  speaks.    Hippoc.  de  Mulier;  Gal.  de 
Conip.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  3. 
'    -RHINENCHY'SIS  {Med.)  pf'hz>J<r";,  from  ^jli',  the  nose,  and 
i'/Z"'^f  to  infuse ;  an  infusion  into  the  nose  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  the  rhinenchytes. 
RHINENCHY'TES   {Med.)  'pinyx<^Tm:,  the  instrument  by 

which  a  rhinenchysis  is  performed. 
RHIN'O'CEROS  {Zool.)  pfiy-ifaq,  from  pi",  the  nose,  and  Kjpiw?, 
a  horn ;  an  animal  so  called  because  it  has  a  horn  on  its 
nose.  It  otherwise  much  resembles  the  elephant,  with 
■which  it  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  frequent  warfare.  Plin. 
1.  8,  c.  20;  /Elian,  de  Nat.  Anim.  1.  17,  c.  44. 
Rhinoceros,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  animals. 
Class  Mammalia,  Order  Bruta,  having  the  horn  solid, 
perennial,  placed  on  the  nose,  and  not  adhering  to  the  bone. 


RHINOMA'CER  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleop- 
terous Order,  having  the  antennce  setaceous,  feelers  4, 
growing  thicker  towards  the  end. 

RHINO'PTES  {Med.)  p-.v^ryic,  from  pi",  the  nose,  and  oTrrdijoxt, 
to  see ;  a  person  who  from  a  disease  in  the  great  canthus 
in  the  eye,  laying  open  the  passage  to  the  nostrils,  is  enabled 
to  see  through  his  nose. 

RHIZA'GRA  {Surg.)  from  pl^^ct,  a  root,  and  ^ypiua,  to  seize; 
an  instrument  for  taking  out  the  stumps  and  roots  of  the 
teeth. 

RHI'ZIAS  {Bot.)  /''^i«5;  a  liquor  collected  from  roots  by  in- 
cisions made  therein. 

RPIIZO'BOLUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Poly- 
andria.  Order  4  Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals 

five.  —  Stam.  filaments  very  numerous;  anthers  roundish. 

— PisT.  gmw  four-cornered ;  stifles  four;  stigma  blunt. 

— Per.  drupes  four ;  seeds  nut,  solitary. 
Species.    The  two  species,  the  Rhizobolus  butyrosus,  and 

tuberculoms,  are  trees. 
RHIZO'MA  {Bot.)  a  name  given  by  some  botanists  to  the 
parts  of  roots  which  consist  of  wood  or  flesh,  as  the  car- 
rot, &c. 

RHIZOMATOI'DEiE  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  roots  which  are 

woody  or  fleshy. 
RHIZO'PHORA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  II  Dode- 

candria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  pe- 
tals four. — Stam.  Jilaments  scarcely  any:  anthers  four 
to  twelve.— PisT.  frer??z  superior;  style  awl-shaped;  stigmas 
acute. — Per.  fleshy ;  seed  single. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Rhizophora  gym- 
norhiza    Mangium,  seu  Candel.  —  Rhizophora  mangle. 
Mangle,  seu  Candela. — Rhizophora  cylindrica,  seu  Kuri 
Candel,  S^c,  seu  Peehnndel,  Mangrove-Tree,  &c. 
Rhizophora  {Bot.)  the  Dioscorea  bulbijera  and  the  Sonne- 

ratia  acida  of  Linnaeus. 
RHODAPSINTHA'TON  {Med.)  ^o^cc^^Sxtov,  a  name  for 

several  preparations  of  roses.     Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  senn.  4, 

c.  117. 

RHODEL^E'UM  {Chem.)  Oil  of  Roses. 

RHO'DIA  Radix  {Bot.)  the  Radiola  rosea  of  Linnaeus. 

RHODI'ACON  {Med.)  fo^^ocKcv,    a  plaister  described  by 

Gale7i  de  Comp.  Med.  per  Gen.  1.  2,  c.  17. 
RHO'DINON  {Med.)  foJ-^m,  Oil  of  Roses,  or  Vinegar  of 

Roses. 

RHO'DIOLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  7  Octandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted. — Con. pe- 
tals ^o\iv  ;  nectaries  four. — Stam.  in  the  male;  Jilaments 
eight,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  in  the  female ; 
germs  four,  oblong ;  styles  straight ;  stigmas  obtuse. — 
Per.  in  the  females  ;  capsules  four  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Rhodiola  rosea,  Sediim, 
Anacampseros,  Telephium,  seu  Rhodia  Radix,  is  a  tree. 
RHODI'TES  vinmn  {Med.)  po^iT„i  eJvo^,  wine  impregnated 

with  roses.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  35. 
RHO'DIUM  lignum  {Bot.)  Rose- Wood. 
RHODODA'PHNE  {Bot.)  vide  Rhododendron. 
RHODODE'NDRON  {Bot.)  pM»^pcv,  a  plant  which  was 
otherwise  called  poJ^ia^im,  Laurel  Bay.    Dioscor.  1.  4,  c. 
83  ;  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  11. 
Rhododendron,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— CoR.  one- 
petalled.  —  Stam.  Jilametits  ten  ;  anthers  oval. — Pist. 
germ  five-cornered  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  obtuse. — P^k- 
capsule  ovate ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  as  the— Rhodo- 
dendron ferrugineum,  Chamcerhodendron,  Rosa  alpina, 
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Ledum,  seu  Eiionymiis,  Rusty-leaved  Rhododendron. — 

Rhododendron  chamcBcistus,  ChamcBcistur,,  seu  Cistus,  Sj'c. 

Clus.  Hi.-t. ;  Baiih.  Hist.;  Baiih.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 

Park.  Theat.  Bat.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Instit.S^c. 
RHODOME'LI  {Chem.)  Honey  of  Hoses. 
RHODOME'LON  {Med.)  Confect  of  Roses. 
RHO'DORA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \0  Decnndria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals three. — Stam.  filaments  ten;  anthers  roundish,  twin. 
— PisT.  germ  ovate  ;  stijle  filiform  ;  stigma  five-cleft. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  very  many,  minute. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Rhodora  canadensis,  is  a 
tree. 

RHODOSTA'GMA  {Med.)  fo^Uc^yi^cc,  from  pi^^'>,  a  rose,  and 
s-^C"^',  to  drop  or  distil  ;  Rose- Water,  or  distilled  liquor  of 
roses. 

RHCE'AS  (Bat.)  the  Papaver  rhceas  of  Linnaius. 
Rhoeas  [Med.)  vide  Rhi/as. 

RHO'IS  [Bat.)  a  species  of  the  Rhus  of  Linnaeus. 

RHOI'TES  [Med.)  p.V;);,  a  sort  of  rob  or  syrup  made  of  the 
juice  of  pomegranates ;  also  a  confect  of  pomegranates. 
Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  34;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  15. 

RHOMB  [Gcom.)  vide  Rhomboid.— Solid  Rhomb,  a  figure 
consisting  of  two  equal  and  right  cones  joined  at  their  bases. 

RHO'MBEUS  (Bot.)  rhomb-shaped;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
which  has  four  equal  sides,  but  the  angles  not  right  angles. 

RHO'MBOID  (Geom.)  poiA.,6oii^ic,  a  quadri-  p.^  ^  ^.^  2 
lateral  figure,  whose  opposite  sides  and 
angles  are  equal,  but  it  is  neither  equila- 
teral nor  rectangular,  as  in  Jig.  1  annexed; 
in  distinction  from  the  rhombus,  fig.  2, 
which  is  equilateral,  and  equiangular. 

RHOMBOI'DES  (Anat.)  the  name  for  a  pair  of  muscles  of 
the  shoulder-blade,  so  called  from  their  shape  ;  their  use  is 
to  draw  the  Scapula  obliquely  upwards,  and  directly  back- 
wards. 

RHO'MBOS  (Surg.)  pa/^/So?,  a  sort  of  bandage  mentioned 

by  Galen,  so  called  from  its  figure. 
RHO'MBUS  (Ich.)  a  fish  now  called  the  Tnrbot. 
Rhombus  (Geom.)  a  foursided  figure,    [vide  Rhoinboid^ 
RHO'MPHAL  (Bot.)  the  Arum  penfaphyllum  of  Linnaeus. 
RHO'PALA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Rupa/a. 
RHOPALO'SIS  {Med.)  p.T«A^o-<?,  a  disorder  of  the  head, 

which,  as  it  is  described  by  Galen,  resembles  the  Plica 

Po/onica.    Gal.  Bef.  Med. 
RHOPE  {Med.)  pWii,  from  ^Ua,  to  verge  ;  a  violent  tendency 

of  the  humours  to  any  particular  part. 
RHOPHE'MA  {Med.)  picpw^c^,  the  cremor  of  ptisan,  i.  e. 

the  pulp  of  barley  decorticated  and  boiled,  according  to 

Hippocrates  ;  but  Cajlius  Aurelianus  renders  it  by  sorbilis 

cibus,  from  po(pia,  to  sip.  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  ;  Foes.  CEconom. 

Hippocrat. 

RHU'BARB  {Bot.)  the  Rheum  of  Linnceus,  a  perennial,  the 
root  of  which  is  well-known  for  its  purgative  quality.  The 
essence  of  this  root  is  better  extracted  by  water  than  by 
spirit. — Monk's  Rhubarb,  the  Rumex  alpimis  of  Linnaeus. 

RHUMB  {Mar.)  or  Rnmb,  a  vertical  circle  of  any  place, 
or  the  intersection  of  a  part  of  such  a  circle  with  the 
horizon.  Rhumbs,  therefore,  coincide  with  the  points  of 
the  horizon,  being  divided  and  subdivided  like  the  point 
of  the  compass.  —  Rhumb-line,  Loxodromia,  a  line  pro- 
longed from  any  point  of  the  compass  in  a  nautical  chart, 
except  the  four  cardinal  points ;  or  it  is  the  line  which  a 
ship,  keeping  in  the  same  collateral  point,  or  rhumb,  de- 
scribes throughout  its  whole  course. 

RHUS  {Bot.)  pii,  a  plant,  of  which  three  different  kinds  are 
distinguished  by  the  ancients ;  namely,  the 
Rhus  obsoniorum,  i.  e.  the  Rhus  of  the  cooks ;  pj?  /ivftro- 
^i-^'>ch,  Rhus  coriariorum,  the  Rhus  of  the  tanners ;  and 


p'S?  IpvSph,  Rhus  rubeum,  the  Red  Rhus.  In  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Ray,  these  were  not  distinct  plants,  but  that  the 
Rhus  obsoniorum  is  the  fruit,  the  Rhus  coriariorum  the 
leaves  and  the  branches,  and  the  Rhus  rubeum  the  seed  of 
the  same  tree,  namely,  the  Frutex  coriarius,  or  Sumach. 
There  was  also  a  fourth  kind  called  p5«  Sypn/,x«;,  which  Sal- 
masius  states  to  be  only  a  better  sort  of  the  Rhus  rubeum. 
It  is  called  Rhus,  f5?,  from  psw,  to  flow,  because  it  stops 
fluxes.  The  fruit,  which  is  disposed,  as  it  were,  in 
clusters,  is  of  excellent  service  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysen- 
teries, and  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  numberless' 
preparations.  Theoph.  1.  3,  c.  18;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  14.<7; 
Plin.  1.  24,  c.  11  ;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  6,  c.  2; 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Sahnas.  de  Homonym.  Flijl.  Jatr.  c.  58; 
Boerharv.  Ind. 

Rhus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Penfandrin,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Genoic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  five-parted,  inferior. — 
Cor.  petals  five.  —  ^tau.  filaments  five,  very  short; 
anthers  small. —  Pist.  germ  superior,  roundish;  styles 
scarcely  any  ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  berr^  roundish  ;  seed 
one,  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  either  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — 
Rhus  coriaria.  Elm-leaved  Sumach.  —  Rhus  glabrum. 
Scarlet  Sumach.  —  Rhus  vernix,  seu  Toxicodendron, 
Varnish  Sumach,  Poison  Wood-Tree. — Rhus  metopium, 
Metopinm,  Borbonia,  the  Hog  Plum-Tree. — Rhus  radi- 
cans.  Roofing  Poison  Oak,  or  Sumach. — Rhus  Toxica- 
dendron,  Hedera,  sea  Viiis.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.Hist.; 
Baiih.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat,  Bot.;  Raii. 
Hist.  ;  Sj'c. 

Rhus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Schmidelia  racemosa,  et  Allo- 

phyllus  cominia. 
RHY'AS  {Med.)  fvac,  or  foikc,  from  ps'a,  to  flow;  a  flux  in 

the  eyes  occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  greater  canthus,  or 

angle"  of  the  eye.     Gal.  Dcf.  Med.;   Aet.  Tetrab.  2, 

serm.  3,  c.  88. 

RHYME  {Poet.)  fuSf/joe,  an  epithet  for  a  verse  which  termi- 
nates with  words  of  like  sound. 

RHYMIC  Art  {Mus.)  that  part  of  the  music  which  taught 
how  to  practise  the  rules  of  rhyme  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  rhymopceia. 

RHY'MOPCEIA  {Mus.)  p^-z-orci't^,  that  part  of  the  musical 
science  which  prescribed  the  laws  of  rhyme,  or  what  ap- 
pertained to  the  rhymic  art.  The  rhymopceia  was  to  the 
rhymic  art  what  the  melopaeia  is  to  melody,  and  was  prin- 
cipally connected  with  poetry,  because  poetry  alone  re- 
gulated the  movements  of  the  ancient  music. 

RHY'THMUS  {Mus.)  the  Greek  word  f!^f,i/vic,  in  its  most 
general  sense,  denoted  the  proportion  of  all  the  parts  of 
any  whole  to  one  another,  and  to  that  whole ;  whence  it 
was  employed  to  denote  the  difference  of  movement  in  the 
voice,  which  results  from  the  relative  duration  of  sounds. 
This  was  formerly  determined  by  the  quantity  of  long  and 
short  syllables,  of  which  their  singing  was  simply  the 
expression  ;  but,  among  the  moderns,  the  rhythmus,  which 
is  called  Measure,  is  merely  the  accomm.odating  the  long 
and  short  notes  to  syllables,  so  as  properly  to  separate  the 
words,  and  give  due  force  to  the  accented  syllable. 

Rhythmus  {Med.)  the  cadence  or  harmony  of  the  pulse, 
when  there  is  a  due  proportion  between  one  pulsation  and 
those  which  follow. 

RI'AL  {Com.)  or  real,  a  Spanish  silver  coin,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  piastre,  about  sixpence  three  farthings  sterling,  so 
called  from  real,  royal,  because  it  was  stamped  with 
the  King's  effigy ;  the  same  name  was  given  to  the  noble 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

RIB  {Anat^  vide  Rib.s. 

Rib  {Archit.)  an  arch-formed  piece  of  timber,  as  the  ribs 
for  sustaining  a  vaulted  or  coved  ceiling. 

3  H  2 
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RIBAU'D  (Lniv)  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  one  given  to  all 
manner  of  wickedness.    Stnt.  50  Ed.  3. 

RIBBAND  (Mar.)  or  ribands,  from  rib  and  hand,  in  French 
Usses  dcs  couples ;  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber 
nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs,  near  the  fore-mast,  to 
the  aft-mast  square-timbers,  so  as  to  encompass  the  ship 
lengthwise. 

III'BBING  (Carpenl.)  the  whole  of  the  timber-work  for  sus- 
taining a  vaulted  ccWing.  — Biljliing-Nails,  nails  which  are 
used  for  fastening  the  ribs  of  ships. 

RI'BBOX  (Her.)  an  ordinary  which  is  the  eighth 
part  of  the  bend,  but  which  does  not  touch 
the  escutcheon  at  its  ends,  as  in  the  an- 
'.  nexed  figure.       He  beareth,  or,  a  ribbon, 
gules." 

Rl'BES  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pen- 
iandria,  Order  1  Monogijnin. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one  leavcd. — Con.,  petals 
five. — Sta.m.  filaments  five;  anthers  incumbent. — PiST. 
germ  roundish  ;  sl^le  bifid  ;  stigmas  obtuse. —  Per.  berriy 
globular;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  well-known  shrubs  of 
the  currant  and  gooseberry,   the  principal  species  of 
which  are  —  Ribcs  rubruni,   scu  Grossnlaria,  Common 
Currant.  —  Ribes  nigrum.  Common  Black  Currant. — 
Ribes  grossularia,  Rougli-fruited  Gooseberry.  —  Ribes 
7ix\7  crispa,  Smooth-fruited  Gooseberry,  &c. 
RIBE'SIUIM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Ribes. 
RI'BIBLE  (Mui.)  a  small  viol  witii  three  strings. 
RIBS  (Anaf.)  casta;,  the  long  curved  bones  which  are  placed 
in  an  oblique  direction  at  the  sides  of  the  chests.  They 
are  generally  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  though 
sometimes  they  have  been  found  to  be  thirteen,  and 
sometimes  eleven.    They  are  distinguished  into  true  and 
false. —  True  Ribs  are  the  seven  upper  ribs,  which  are  arti- 
culated to  the  slernuin. — False  Ribs,  the  five  lower  ones, 
which  are  not  immediately  attached  to  the  sternum.  These 
ribs  serve  altogether  to  form  the  thorax,  to  cover  and  de- 
fend the  lungs,  and  to  assist  in  breathing,  [vide  Anatomy'] 
Ribs  [Mar.)  another  name  for  the  timbers  of  which  a  ship 
is  composed. 

RIB-WORT  {Bot.)  the  Plantago  lanceolata  of  Linn£eus. 
RI'CCIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2i  Cri/ptogamia, 
Order  i  Algce, 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  and  Con.  none. — Pist.  germ 
turbinate;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule 
sessile ;  seeds  vein'  many. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  were  formerly  known  under 
the  name  of  Lichen,  Liciienaslrum,  and  Hepaticum. 
RICE  {Bot.)  the  Orijza  sativa  of  Linnaeus. 
RICERCA'RI  {Mas.)  an  Italian  term  for  a  kind  of  extem- 
pore prelude  or  overture  very  similar  to  what  is  in  English 
called  voluntary. 
RICH  {Mus.)  an  epithet  for  compositions  which  are  elabo- 
rately and  ingeniously  combined. 
RICHA'RDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Hexandria, 
Order  1  JSlonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled  ;  border  six-cleft. —  Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers 
roundish.  —  Pisx.  germ  inferior;  style  filiform j  stigmas 
blunt. — Per.  none  :  seeds  three. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Richardia  spicata. 
RICHE'RIz\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 

Order  ,';  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
four  or  five  ;  nectaries  four  or  five  glands. —  Stam.  in  the 
m-A\e;  filaments  four  or  five ;  anthers  oblong. — PisT.  in 
the  male  germ  conical,  in  the  female,  superior ;  .'ityle 
in  the  female  very  short ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capside 
corticate ;  seed  one  in  each  cell. 


Species.  The  single  species,  the  Richeria  grandis,  is  a  tree' 
RI'CHES  (Sport.)  a  company  of  martens  or  sables. 
RICINE'LLA  (Bot  )  Adetia  ricinella  of  Linnaeus. 
UICINOCA'KPOS  [Bot.)  the  Croton  ricinocarpus  Un- 

naeus. 

RICINOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  Croton  altha-i/olium  et  pallens, 
of  Linnaeus. 

RI'CINUS  (Bot.)  y-Ui  or  i^por^y,  a  tick;  a  plant  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  which  the  form  of  the  seed  bears  to 
a  tick.    Theophrast.  Hist.  Plaid.  1.  1,  c.  16  ;  Dioscor.  1. 
c.  163  ;  Plin.  1.  II,  c.  34.. 

RiciNUS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21 
Monoecia,  Order  8  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 

—Stam.  in  the  m^Xe  ;  filaments  very  numerous. — PiST. 

in  the  female  ;  germ  ovate  ;  styles  three  ;  stigmas  simple. 

—  Per.  cff^';5///e  roundish  ;  ^ecafi- solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  either  annuals  or  biennials,  as 

the — Ricinus  communis,  seu  Catapiitia,  Common  Palma 

ChristI, — Ricinus  mappa,  Tanarius,  &c. 
RI'CKETS  {Med.)  the  vulgar  name  for  the  disease  called 
the  Racilis. 

RICOCHE'T  {Gunn.)  a  French  term  signifying  literally 
a  bound,  such  as  a  stone  gives  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but  is  applied  particularly  to  that  mode  of  firing  a  piece  of 
ordnance  at  such  elevations  that  the  shot  or  shell  should 
roll  or  bound  along  the  opposite  rampart. 

KICO'PHORA  (Bot.)  the  Dioscorca  alata  of  Linna?us. 

RICO'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  15  Tetradynamla, 
Order  2  Sitiquosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leajlels 
oblong. — Cor.  four-petalled  ;  petals  obcordate. — Stam. 
fdaments  ?,\yi ;  anthers  oblong. — Vis.t.  germ  cylindrical; 
style  scarcely  any  ;  stigma  acute. — Per.  siliqiie  lanceo-- 
late-oval,  one-celled,  two-valved  ;  valves  flat ;  seeds  orbi-' 
cular. 

Species.    The  principal  species  Is  the  Ricotia  JEgyptiaca. 
RI'CTUS  {Bot.)  the  gape  or  opening  between  the  lips  in  a 
labiate  flower. 

TO  BIDE  (Med.)  a  ship  Is  said  to  ride  when  she  Is  held  In  so 
f-Asi  by  her  anchor  that  she  does  not  drive  away  by  wind 
or  tide.  A  rope  is  said  to  ride  when  one  of  the  turns,  by 
which  it  is  wound  about  the  capstan  or  windlass,  lies  over 
another  so  as  to  interrupt  the  operation  of  heaving.  "  To 
ride  easy"  is  said  of  a  ship  when  she  does  not  labour,  or 
feel  a  great  strain  upon  her  cables,  in  distinction  from 
"  Riding  hard,"  which  is  the  contrary  condition,  when  she 
pitches  violently  into  the  sea.  "To  nWe  a  peak,"  i.  e.  to 
ride  v/ith  one  end  of  the  yards  peaked  up.  "  To  ride 
across,"  I.  e.  with  the  main-yards  and  fore-yards  hoisted 
up.  "  To  ride  a  shot,"  i.  e.  when  the  ship  rides  with  two 
cables  fastened  together  that  it  may  double  in  length, 
which  is  called  a  shot.  "  To  ride  between  the  wind  and 
tide,"  I.  e.  when  the  wind  has  equal  force  over  the  ship  one 
way,  and  the  tide  the  other  way.  "  To  ride  head  to 
wind,"  or,  as  It  is  otherwise  called,  "  To  ride  wind  to 
road,"  I.  e.  when  the  wind  has  more  power  over  the  ship 
In  her  riding  than  the  tide  has.  "  To  ride  hawse  full," 
i.  e.  when  a  ship  Mis  so  deep  Into  the  sea  with  her  head 
that  the  water  breaks  Into  her  hawses.  "  To  athwart," 
I.  e.  when  the  ship  rides  with  her  side  upon  the  tide.  "  To 
ride  out  a  gale"  is  said  of  a  ship  that  does  not  drive 
during  a  storm.  "  To  ride  the  head-rope  of  a  sail,"  to 
shake  and  stretch  it  by  treading  upon  It  while  a  purchase 
is  employed  at  the  end  to  extend  it. 

RiTiEofnood  (Bot.)  a  whole  clump  of  sprigs  growing  out 
of  the  same  root,  as  in  the  hazel. 

RIDEA'U  {Fort.)  a  rising  ground  commanding  a  plain; 
also  a  trench  covered  with  earth  in  form  of  a  parapet  to 
shelter  soldiers. 
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RI'DER  (Gumi.)  a  piece  of  wood  equal  to  the  length  of  the 

body  of  the  axle-tree  of  the  gun-carriage,  upon  which  the 

side-pieces  rest. 
RiDEii  {Com.)  the  name  of  one  who  receives  a  part  of  the 

pay  belonging  to  any  official  situation,  while  another  per- 
'  forms  its  duties  and  bears  the  responsibility.    Rider  is  also 

one  who  travels  for  a  mercantile  house  to  collect  orders, 

money,  &c. 

RFDEU-ROLL  (Law)  a  schedule,  or  small  piece  of  parch- 
ment, often  added  to  some  part  of  a  roll,  record,  or  act 
of  Parliament. 

Ri'DERS  {^Jai:)  great  timbers  bolted  on  other  timbers  to 
strengthen  them,  when  a  ship  is  but  weakly  built. 

RIDGE  {Mar.)  a  long  assemblage  of  rocks  lying  near  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

Ridge  (Agric.)  the  space  of  land  between  two  furrows. 

Ridge  (Carpent.)  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  of  a  house. 

RIDGE-BAND  (Man.)  that  part  of  a  horse's  harness,  which 
runs  across  his  back. 

RI'DGES  {Arc/lit.)  the  spaces  between  the  channels  of 
timber  or  wrought  stone. 

RiDGKS  (Vet.)  wrinkles  in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth  with 
furrows  between  them. 

RIDGE-WASH ED-KE'RSEY  {Mech.)  kersey-cloth  made 
of  fleece  wool,  washed  onlj'^  on  the  sheep's  back. 

RI'DING-CLE'RK  {Law)  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery, 
who,  in  his  turn,  for  one  year,  keeps  the  comptrolment 
books  of  all  grants  that  pass  the  great  seal. 

RIDING  {Geog.)  a  division  of  the  county  of  York,  of  which 
there  are  three  ;  namely,  the  West-Riding,  East-Riding, 
and  North-Riding. 

RIDI'TTA  {Mus.)  the  same  as  Repeat. 

RIDO'TTO  {Miis.)  an  entertainment  of  music  dancing,  &c. 

RIENS  arriere  (Latv)  i.  e.  nothing  in  arrear ;  a  plea  used  in 
.  an  action  of  debt  upon  arrearages  of  accounts. — Riens 
■  passe  par  le  fait,  i.  e.  nothing  passes  by  the  deed;  a  form 
of  an  exception  taken  in  some  causes  to  an  action. — 
Riens  per  descent,  i.  e.  nothing  by  descent;  a  form  of 
pleading  when  an  heir  is  sued  for  the  debt  of  his  ancestor, 
and  hath  not  effects  in  his  hand. 

RIER-COU'NTY  {Law)  a  place  appointed  by  the  sheriff 
(after  his  court  is  ended)  for  the  receipt  of  the  King's 
money.  Stat.  West.  2,  13  Ed.  1,  c.  38;  Stat.  2  Ed.  3, 
c.  5  ;  Flct.  1.  2,  c.  67. 

RIFFIORME'NTI  {Mus.)  a  name  given  to  decorative  inter- 
polations introduced  by  the  performer. 

Rl'FLE  {Gunn.)  rifle  gun,  or  rifle-barrelled  gun,  a  gun  which 
has  lines  or  channels  within  its  barrel  running  in  a  vermi- 
cular direction,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artificer. — 
Ri/lemeu,  a  description  of  soldiers  armed  with  rifles,  who 
are  employed  as  marksmen  to  fire  behind  hedges,  and 
from  covert  places. 

RIFT  of  a  horses  hoof  {Vet.)  that  part  of  it  which  is  parted 
or  cut  off. 

RIFTS  ( Vet.)  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of  a  horse  when  corrup- 
.  tion  lodges  in  the  palate. 

TO  RIG  {Mar.)  in  French  greer,  garnir,  &c. ;  to  fit  the 
shrouds,  stays,  braces,  &c.  to  their  respective  masts  and 
yards. — "  2b  rig  out  a  boom,"  to  run  out  a  pole  upon  the 
end  of  a  yard  or  bowsprit,  to  extend  the  foot  of  a  sail. — 
"  To  rig  in  a  boom,"  i.  e.  to  draw  it  in  from  its  situation 
upon  the  end  of  a  yard,  bowsprit,  &c. —  Well-rigged,  an 
epithet  for  a  ship  when  her  ropes  are  of  a  size"  propor- 
tioned to  her  burden. — Over-rigged,  an  epithet  for  a  ship 
that  has  her  ropes  too  big  for  her. 

RI'GEL  {Astron.)  vide  Regel. 

RI'GGING  {Mar.)  a  general  name  for  all  the  cordage  or 
ropes  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  masts  or  yards,  or  any 
parts  about  the  ship. — Lower  rigging  denotes  the  shrouds, 
stays,  &c.  attached  to  the  lower  masts. — Standing  rigging, 
that  which  is  employed  to  sustain  the  masts,  and  remain 


in  a  fixed  position. — Running  rigging,  that  which  is  made 
to  pass  through  various  blocks,  &c. —  Top-mnst  rigging  con- 
sists of  the  top-mast  shrouds,  stays,  &c. —  Top-gallant  mast 
rigging,  that  which  is  fixed  to  the  top-gallant  masts,  &c. — 
Rigging-lqft,  the  room  in  his  Majesty's  dock-yards  where 
the  rigging  is  fitted  up. 

RIGHT  {Law)  includes  not  only  every  right  for  which  a  writ 
of  right  lies,  but  also  any  title  or  claim  by  virtue  of  a  con- 
dition, mortgage,  &c.  for  which  no  action  is  given  by  law, 
but  only  an  entry.  There  is  a  Jus  propridatis,  a  Right  of 
Property;  Jus  possessionis,  a  Uiglitof  Possession;  Jus  pro- 
prietaiis  et  possessionis,  a  Right  both  of  Property  and  Pos- 
session ;  thus  if  a  man  be  disseised  of  lands,  the  disseisee 
hath  jus  proprietaiis,  the  disseisor  hnth  jus  possessionis  ;  and 
if  the  disseisee  release  to  the  disseisor,  the  latter  hath  jus 
proprietntis  et  possessionis,  which  was  anciently  called  jus 
duplicatum.  There  is  also  a  present  and  a  future  right,  a 
jus  in  re,  which  may  be  granted  to  a  stranger,  and  a  jus 
ad  rem,  otherwise  called  a  Naked  liight,  where  an  estate 
is  turned  to  a  right  on  a  discontinuance.  Right  also  in- 
cludes an  estate  in  esse  in  conveyances  ;  and  therefore  if  a 
tenant  in  fee-simple  makes  a  lease  and  release  of  all  his 
right  in  the  land  to  another,  the  whole  estate  in  fee  passes. 
Co.  Litt.  1.  3,  c.  8,  &c. ;  Wood's  List.  1.  11.5,  1  i6.—  Writ  of 
right  close,  vide  Recto. — Right  close,  a  writ  which  lies  for 
tenants  in  ancient  demesne,  and  others  of  a  sinn'lar  nature, 
to  try  the  right  of  their  lands  and  tenements  in  the  court 
of  the  lord  exclusively. — Right  in  court,  vide  Rectus. 

Right  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  lies  evenly,  without  in- 
clining either  way,  as  a  right  line. — Right  angle,  an  angle 
formed  by  one  right  line  falling  perpendicularly  on  another. 
— Right-angled  figure,  a  figure  whose  sides  are  at  right  an- 
gles, or  that  stand  perpendicularly  one  to  another. — Right- 
angled  triangle,  a  triangle  having  one  right  angle. — Right 
cone,  cylinder,  prism,  and  pyramid,  one  whose  axis  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  base. — Rigid  sine,  one  that  stands  at 
right  angles  to  the  diameter,  in  distinction  from  the  versed 
sine,    [vide  Sine] 

Right  sphere  {Astron)  that  position  of  the  sphere  by  which 
its  poles  are  in  the  horizon. — Right  ascension  or  descension, 
the  ascension  or  descension  of  a  star  or  planet  in  a  right 
sphere. — Right  circle,  in  the  stereographic  projection  of 
the  sphere,  is  a  circle  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
projection,    [vide  Astronomy  ai^A¥\a\.Q  15j 

Right  sailing  {Mar.)  is  when  a  voyage  is  performed  upon 
any  of  the  cardinal  points. 

TO  Right  the  helm  {Mar.)  to  keep  the  helm  even  with  the 
middle  of  the  ship. — To  right  a  ship,  in  French  redresser 
un  vaisseau,  to  restore  her  to  an  upright  position  after  she 
has  been  laid  on  a  careen. 

RI'GIDUS  {Bot.)  stiff,  inflexible;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
stem,  leaves,  and  the  bristles  of  plants. 

Rl'GLET  {Archit.)  any  square,  fiat,  thin  piece  of  wood,  like 
those  which  are  designed  for  making  the  frames  of  small 
pictures  before  they  are  moulded. 

Rl'GLETS  {Print.)  thin  slips  of  wood,  which  are  used  in 
making  up  a  form,  for  the  tightening  the  pages,  &c. 

RI'GOR  (Med.)  (Tyoc,  from  fiysw,  to  be  cold;  coldness  at- 
tended with  shivering.  This  is  an  affection  of  the  whole 
body,  in  distinction  from  horror,  or  shuddering,  which  is  a 
violent  commotion  in  the  skin,  and  perj'rication,  which  is  a 
gentle  commotion  in  the  same  part.  Hippocral.  Coac. 
Prccnot. ;  Gal.  de  Trem. 

RIM  {Mar.)  or  brim,  a  name  given  to  a  narrow  skirting  of 
board  round  the  upper  side  of  any  of  the  tops  of  a  vessel. 

RI'MA  {Anat.)  a  fissure,  or  opening,  as  rinia  laryngis,  rima 
vulvce,  &c. — Riina  ghdlidis,  the  opening  in  the  larynx, 
through  which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lungs. 

RIMO'SUS  {Bot.)  chinked,  or  full  of  cracks  or  clefts  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  bark  of  some  trees. 

RIND  {Bot.)  the  skin  of  any  fruit. 
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RINDE'RA  (Bot.)  the  Ci/noglossj/m  Icsvigatiim  of  Linnaeus. 
RiNiE'US  (Aunt.)  a  muscle  of  the  nose,  otherwise  called 

Compressor  naris,  which  serves  to  dilate  and  open  the 

nostril. 

RING  [Germi.)  a  figure  returning  into  itself,  the  axis  being 
bent  round  into  a  circular  form. 

Ring  of  an  anchor  [Mar.)  that  part  of  an  anchor  to  which 
the  cable  is  fastened. — Ring-bolts,  iron  pins  which  serve 
for  bringing  the  planks  close  to  each  other. — liins-ropes, 
short  pieces  of  rope  occasionally  tied  to  the  ring-bolts  in 
the  deck. — Ring-tail,  a  small  quadrilateral  sail  extended 
on  a  little  mast. — Ring-tail  sail,  a  sort  of  studding  sail. — 
Rings  and  starts,  small  iron  rings  driven  through  the 
hatches. — Port-rings,  or  shackles,  iron  rings  clinched  both 
inside  and  outside  the  lower  parts  of  the  port-lids. 

Ring  (Astron.)  an  instrument  used  for  taking  the  sun's  alti- 
tude, &c. — Ring  of  S<iiur7i,  vide  Saturn, 

RI'NG-BOLTS  (iMar.)  vide  Ring. 

RI'NG-BONE  {Vet.)  a  callow  substance  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  growing  in  the  hollow  of  the  pastern,  above  the 
coronet. 

Rl'NGDALL  {Bot.)  the  injury  a  tree  receives  when  young, 
so  that  the  bark  or  rind  grows  into  the  inner  substance  of 
the  tree. 

RI'NG-DOVE  (Orn.)  a  variety  of  the  common  pigeon,  or 
the  Columba  dnmcsticu  of  Linnaeus. 

Rl'NGENS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  corolla ;  corolla  ringens, 
an  irregular  one-petalled  corolla,  ihe  border  of  which  is 
usually  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  icpper  and  lotver 
lip  J  the  first  of  which  is  caWed  galea^  the  Helmet;  and 
the  second  barha,  the  Beard ; 
the  opening  between  them  is 
termed  the  rictus,  or  Gape; 
the  opening  of  the  twhe, flnix, 
the  Throat  or  Jaws ;  the  pro- 
minent swelling  in  the  Jaiix 
is  palatum,  the  Palate ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  is  collum,  the  Neck.  The  ringent 
corolla  is  exemplified  in  the  class  Didynamia,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

RI'NG-HEAD  {Mech.)  an  instrument  to  stretch  woollen 
cloth  with. 

RINGILA'RE  {Archceol)  a  kind  of  bailiff. 
RI'NG-LEADER  {Laiv)  one  who  is  the  head  of  a  party  or 
faction. 

RINGOU'ZEL  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  thrush,  the  Turdus  tor- 

qunius  of  Linnaeus. 
RING-ROPES  {Mar.)  vide  Ring. 

RI'NG-STREAKED  {Zool)  marked  with  round  streaks. 
Rl'NG-TAIL  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  hawk,  the  Falco  buffoni  in 

the  Linnean  system. 
Ring-tail  {Mar.)  vide  Ring. 

RING-WORM  (Med.)  a  species  of  herpes,    [y'lde  Herpes] 

RINGS  of  a  gun  {Giinn.)  are  circles  of  metal,  of  wliich 
there  are  five  kinds,  namelj^,  the  base-ring,  reinforce-ring, 
trunnion-ring,  cornice-ring,  and  muzzle-ring,  [vide  Can- 
non; Fortijication,  and  Plate  36] 

RI'OT  (Lau')  the  forcible  doing  of  an  unlawful  thing  by 
three  or  more  persons  assembled  together  for  that  purpose. 
West.  Sipnbol.  part  2.  Between  a  riot  and  a  rout  there  is 
this  difference,  that  in  a  riot  the  unlawful  act  is  actually 
executed,  but  in  a  rout  an  attempt  only  is  made  to  execute 
it. —  Riot  act,  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting  riotous  or 
tumultuous  assemblies,  which,  being  read  by  a  magistrate 
or  peace-officer  to  the  mob,  obliges  all  persons  to  disperse, 
within  an  hour,  on  pain  of  being  apprehended  as  rioters. 

RIPA'llIiE  [Archceol.)  a  name  for  waters  which  run  between 
banks. 

RIPIA'NO  [Mns.)  vide  Repiano. 

RI'PIERS  [Com.)  men  who  bring  fish  from  the  sea  coasts  to 
sell  in  the  inland  parts. 


RIPI'PHORUS  [Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  genus  Mordella,  comprehending  those  insects 
which  have  the  antennae  pectinate. 

TO  \\\'P?ELJiax  {Husband.)  to  rub  or  wipe  off  the  seeds. 

RI'PPING  iron  {Mech.)  or  ripping  chisel,  an  iron  instrument 
used  by  shipwrights  to  rip  the  sheathing  boards  and  copper 
from  off  the  bottom  of  the  ships. 

RIPPLE  {Mech.)  a  large  comb  used  in  dressing  flax. 

RI'PRESA  (Mm.)  v\t\Q  Represn. 

RIP  TO'WEL  {Archceol.)  a  gratuity  or  reward  given  to  te- 
nants after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn. 

RI'SAGON  {Boi.)  vide  Cassumuniar. 

TO  IIISE  the  tacks  [Mar.)  to  hoist  the  ropes  called  tacks, 

RI'SING  {Asiron.)  the  appearance  of  any  star  or  planet  above 
the  horizon  which  before  was  hid  beneath  it.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  rising,  which  are  termed  poetical  risings, 
namely,  the  acronical,  cosmical,  and  heliacal  rising,  [vide 
Aslronomi/  and  Plate  15] 

RISING-TIMBERS  [Mar.)  the  hooks  placed  on  the  keel  of 
a  ship. — Rising-line,  an  incurvated  line  drawn  on  the  plane 
of  elevations  or  sheer  draughts  of  a  ship,  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  end  of  all  the  ffoor-timbers. 

RI'SINGS  [Mar.)  the  thick  planks  which  go  fore  and  aft,  on 
which  the  timbers  of  the  decks  bear. 

RISTO'RUM  [Med.)  a  kind  of  nourishing  aliment  prepared 
of  the  yolk  of  eggs. 

RITE  {Ecc.)  an  order  to  be  observed  on  all  solemn  occasions 
in  the  Christian  church. 

RITERNE'LLO  [Mus.)  or  ritornello,  the  repeating  six  notes 
at  the  end  of  a  song,  or  of  a  couplet  of  verses  at  the  end  of 
a  stanza. 

RITTE'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  I  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  many  ;  anthers  oblong. — PisT. 
germ  pedicelled  ;  style  short ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  legume 
oblong ;  seeds  three  or  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Rittera  simplex, 
grandiflora,  8)-c. 
RITUAL  [Ecc.)  a  book  containing  the  particular  rites  and 

ceremonies  of  a  church. 
RIVA'GIUM  [Law)  a  duty  formerly  paid  to  the  king  for  the 

passage  of  boats. 
RIVEA'RE  {Law)  to  have  the  liberty  of  a  river  for  fishing 
and  fowling. 

RI'VET  {Mech.)  a  metal  pin  clenched  at  both  ends,  so  as  to 

hold  any  intermediate  substance  with  more  firmness. 
Rivet  {Man.)  the  extremity  of  the  nail  that  rests  on  the 

horn  in  shoeing  a  horse. 
Rl'VETTING  plates  {Giinn.)   small  thin  pieces  of  iron, 

through  which  the  ends  of  the  bolts  pass. 
RIVl'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Telrandria,  Order  1 

Monogi/7iia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none. — Stam.  filaments  four  or  eight;  anthers  small. — 
— PiST.  gerin  large;  style  very  short;  siignia  simple, 
blunt. —  Per.  berry  globular;  seed  one,  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Rivina  humilis, 
Solanoides,  Solanum,  seu  Amarantics. — Rivina  octandra, 
Icevis,  &c. 

RIVOGLIAME'NTO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  the  word  changing, 
to  signify  the  changing  of  the  notes  of  the  bass,  or  some 
otlier  part,  into  the  treble,  or  vice  versa. 

RIX-DO'LLAR  (Co?h.)  a  German  coin,  worth  about  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 

ROACH  {Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  carp  kind,  the  Cyprinus  rutilus 
of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  deep  still  rivers  with  a  sandy 
bottom.  It  has  a  greenish  black  body,  scales  large,  and 
easily  deciduous;  flesh  white  and  good.  It  spawns  in 
May,  and  is  very  fertile :  the  eggs  are  greenish,  and  be- 
come red  by  boiling. 
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ROACH-LEECH  (Mar.)  a  term  signifying  the  curve  mast- 
leech  of  some  fore  and  aft-sails,  &c. 

ROAD  military  {Mil.)  a  road  calculated  for  the  passage  of 
troops,  artillery,  &c.  such  as  the  road  directed  by  act  of 
parliament  to  be  cut  I'rom  Sussex  into  Kent.  The  Romans 
distinguished  themselves  above  every  other  people  in  the 
structure  of  such  roads;  of  which  a  farther  account  may 
be  found  under  Via. 

Road  {Mar.)  or  roadstead,  a  place  of  anchorage  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore  on  the  sea-coast. —  Good  roadstead, 
that  which  is  protected  from  the  reigning  winds  and  swell 
of  the  sea. — Open  road,  one  not  sufficiently  sheltered  from 
the  wind  and  sea. 

ROA'DEK  {Mar.)  or  roadder,  a  ship  that  rides  at  anchor  in 
a  road. 

ROA'DSTER  {Man.)  a  horse  that  is  accustomed  to  travel- 
ling on  the  high  road. 

ROAN  {Man.)  a  certain  colour  in  horses,  being  a  bay,  black, 
or  sorrel  intermixed  all  over  with  white  or  gray  hairs. 

ROA'RING  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses  which  causes  them  to 
make  a  singular  noise  in  breathing.  It  usually  accompa- 
nies broken-wind,  and  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  tliat 
disorder. 

ROASTING  (Chem.)  a  chemical  process,  performed  in  cru- 
cibles, by  which  mineral  substances  are  divided. 

ROB  {Med.)  the  name  formerly  given  to  inspissated  juices, 
as  the  rob  of  elder,  &c. 

RO'BBERSMEN  {Archceol.)  a  sort  of  stout,  lusty,  night 
thieves. 

ROBE'RGIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  ^  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  /^e- 
iffl/s  five,  roundish. — Stau.  fdaments  Veni  antliers  ronnA- 
ish. — PiST.  germ  roundish;  styles  five;  stigma  thickish. 
—Per.  d7-upe  ovate ;  seed  nut  the  form  of  the  drupe. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Robergia  J'rutescens,  is  a 
shrub. 

ROBIGA'LIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  observed  by  the  Romans  on 
the  7th  of  the  Calends  of  May  or  the  '25th  of  April,  in 
honour  of  the  deity  Robigo,  or  Robigus,  who  took  care 
to  keep  off  the  blast  and  mildew  from  corn  in  the  ear. 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  1,  5,  c.  3;  PUn.  1.  18,  c.  29;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Sign  if. 

ROBIN  {Orn-.)  or  Robin  Redbreast,  the  Molacilla  rubecola 
of  Linnaeus. 

ROBI'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  Jean  Robin, 
Arborist  of  the   King  of  France,   Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4-  Decandria. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
papilionaceous  ;   standard  roundish  ;   wings  oblong.  — 
Stam.  Jdamenis  ten,  diadelphous  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
ViST.  germ  cylindrical;  style  filiform;  stigma  villose  in 
front. — Per.  legume  large ;  seeds  few. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Robinia  hispida, 
the  Rose  Acacia. — Robiina  pseudo-acacia,  seu  Pseudo- 
acacia,   False  or  Common  Acacia. — Robinia  caragena, 
Aspalathus,  seu  Caragena,  &c.    Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail 
Hist. 

Robinia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Oteschynomenc  and  the  Pis- 
.    cidia  erethryna. 

RO'BINS  {Mar.)  a  corruption  of  Rope-bands,  [vide  Rope- 
bands~\ 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  COA'T  {Bot.)  the  Cactus  spino- 
.    sissimus  of  Linnaeus. 

ROBINSO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12  Icosan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR. petals 
five. — Stam.  filaments  very  many  ;  anthers  two-celled. 
—  PisT.  germ  superior;  style  none;  stigma  oblong, 
striated. — Per.  berry  globular,  depressed ;  seeds  .soli- 
tary. 


Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Rohinsonia  meliantJii- 
folia,  a  large  tree, 
i  ROBIN- VVA'KE  {Bot.)  the  Arum  maculatum  of  Linnaeus. 
I  ROBORA'NTIA  {Med.)  strengthening  medicines. 

ROCAI'LLE  {Archit.)  a  French  term  for  that  part  of  orna- 
j  mental  architecture  which  consists  in  the  representation  of 
i  shells. 

S  ROCAMBO'LE  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  AUinm  of  LinntEus, 
I     a  bulbous  root. 

ROCCE'LLA  {Bot.)  the  Lichen  of  Linnsus. 
j  ROCCE'LLO  {ArchtTol.)  a  large  loose  coat,  or  a  cloak. 
ROCHE-A'LU.M   {Min.)  i.e.  rock-alum;   a  mineral  salt 

of  a  very  binding  quality,    [vide  Alum'] 
ROCHEFO'RTiA  {But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Cliaracter.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

one-petalled. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — 

PiST.  germs  superior;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 

sub-globular  ;  seeds  a  few. 
Species.    The  two  species,  the  Rochefortia  cuncata  et  ovata, 

are  shrubs. 

ROCHELLE  salt  {Chem.)  a  name  by  which  the  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  is  known.  This  salt  was  so  called  from 
Mr.  Seignette,  of  Rochellcj  by  whom  the  preparation  was 
made  and  brought  into  use. 

ROCHET  {Ecc.)  in  Italian  rochelto,  a  kind  of  lawn  garment 
worn  by  bishops,  resembling  a  surplice,  but  gathered  at 
the  viTist. 

Rock  {Mech.)  an  instrument  used  in  spinning  flax. 

RO'CK-CRESS  {Bot.)  the  Ibcris  nudicaulus  of  Linnaeus. 

ROCK  HALF-TI'DE  {Mar.)  a  rock  which  appears  above- 
the  water  at  half-ebb. 

ROCK-OIL  {Cliem.)  a  bituminous  substance  found  in  rocks, 
[vide  Petroleum'] 

RO'CKET  {Bot.)  the  Brassica  erucastrum,  eruca,  vesicaria, 
&c. — Base  Rocket,  the  Reseda  lutea,  an  annual. 

Rocket  {Pyrot.)  a  well-known  sort  of  fireworks,  which  is 
constructed  to  mount  in  the  air  to  a  great  height,  and  there 
to  burst. — Congreve  rockets,  combustible  bodies  called  after 
Sir  William  Congreve,  their  inventor.  They  possess  the 
projectile  force  of  rockets  to  a  degree  before  unknown,  and 
conceived  to  be  impossible,  and  are  employed  on  military 
expeditions  in  all  cases  of  bombardment. 

RO'CFvLlNG  {Ich.)  or  Three-bearded  Cod,  the  Gadus  tricir- 
ratus  of  Linnaeus. 

RO'CK-ROSE  {Bot.)  the  Cistns  of  Linnjeus. 

ROCK-SaLT  {Chem.)  common  salt. 

ROD  (Arith.)  a  land  measure  of  16  feet  and  a  half. 

ROD-KNKiHTS  {Laiv)  servitors  who  held  land  by  serving 
their  lord  on  Iiorseback. 

ROD-NET  {Mech.)  a  net  for  catching  blackbirds  or  wood- 
cocks. 

RODGE  (Orn.)  a  water-fowl  something  like  a  duck,  but  less. 
ROE  {Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  the  Ccrvus  ca- 

preolus  of  Linnaeus,  having  branched  horns  and  a  tawny 

body. 

ROE'LLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
one-petalled  ;  nectary  of  five  converging  scales. — Stam, 
filaments  five,  awl-sliaped  ;  anthers  awl-shaped.' — Pist. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;  sligmas  two. — Per.  capsule 
cylindrical ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  the  Roella  squarrosa  et  decur- 
rens  are  annuals. 
ROGA'TION  xveek  {Ecc.)  the  week  preceding  Whitsuntide, 
so  called  from  the  special  prayers  performed  on  the  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  that  week. 
ROGUES-YARN  {Mech.)  a  sort  of  rope-yarn  twisted  in  a 
contrary  manner  to  the  other  part  of  a  rope. 
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RO'GUS  (Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  funeral 
pile  after  the  burning  was  begun,    [vide  Pyra\ 

RO'HIIIA  [Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monngi^nia. 

Generic  Character.    Cat,,  -perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  felals 
five. — S^AM.  f laments  three;  rt«//^(?rs  roundish,  erect. — 
PisT.  germ  turbinate;  style  filiform;  stigmas  three,  re- 
volute. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  none. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Rohria  petiolijlora. 
RO'GOC  (Bot.)  the  Morinda  rogoc  of  Linnaeus. 
ROL.VNDRA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  5  Polygamia  Segregata. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  none  ;  perianth  partial, 
chaffy. — Cor.  proper  hermaphrodite. — Stam.  filaments 
five;  anthers  tubular. — Pist.  germ  compressed;  style 
bifid;  stigmas  thickened,  erect.  —  Per.  none;  seeds 
three-cornered. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Rolandra  argentea,  Echi- 
nnps,  seu  Amaranlhoides,  is  a  shrub,  and  native  of  the 
West  Indies. 

ROLL  muster  {Mil.)  a  return  given  by  paymasters,  on  which 
are  written  the  names  of  both  officers  and  men  of  a  regi- 
ment, with  their  countr}',  age,  and  service. —  Squad-roll, 
the  list  containing  the  names  of  each  particular  squad. — 
Size-roll,  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the  men  belonging 
to  a  troop,  &c.  together  with  a  specification  of  their  sta- 
ture, ike. — Roll-call,  the  calling  over  the  names  of  the  men 
who  compose  any  part  of  a  military  body. 

Roll  (Laiv)  a  schedule  of  parchment  that  may  be  turned  up 
with  the  hand,  in  the  form  of  a  pipe.  Rolls  are  also  the 
parchments  on  w-hich  all  the  pleadings  of  the  courts  are 
entered.  StaundJ'.  Plac.  Coon.  11. — Roll  of  the  court,  the 
court-roll  of  a  manor,  in  which  all  admissions,  surrenders, 
names,  rents,  &c.  are  entered — Rolls  of  parliament ,  ma- 
nuscript registers  of  our  old  court  of  parliament. — Rolls  of 
the  temple,  a  roll  in  each  Temple,  called  the  Calves'  Head 
Roll,  wherein  every  bencher,  barrister,  and  student  is  taxed 
yearly,  at  so  much  to  the  cook,  and  other  officers  of  the 
house,  in  consideration  of  a  dinner  of  calves'  head,  pro- 
vided in  Easter  term. — Riddle  roll,  a  small  piece  of  parch- 
ment added  to  some  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

TO  Roll  (Mil.)  to  continue  one  uniform  beat  of  the  drum, 
without  variation,  for  a  certain  length  of  time. — Long  roll, 
a  beat  of  drum  by  which  troops  are  assembled  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous. — 2'o  roll  in  duty,  an  old  term,  signifying  to 
take  one's  turn  upon  duty,  and  be  subject  to  a  fixed 
roster,  according  to  rank  and  precedence ;  it  answers  to 
the  French  rouler. 

RO'LLER  [Mech.)  a  wooden  or  stone  instrument  of  a  cir- 
cular shape,  and  fitted  for  rolling  along  the  ground.  It  is 
employed  in  the  artillery  for  moving  guns  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  on  several  other  occasions. 

Roller  (Surg.)  along  and  broad  ligature  for  keeping  the 
parts  of  the  body  in  their  proper  places. 

Roller  [Orn.)  a  sort  of  bird,  the  size  of  the  .Jay,  the  Cora- 
cias  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  noisy,  gregarious,  and  migra- 
tory. 

Roller  (Mar.)  a  cylindrical  piece  of  timber  fixed  either  ho- 
rizontally or  perpendicularly  to  the  ship's  deck,  so  as  to 
revolve  on  an  axis.  It  is  used  to  prevent  the  cables  and 
hawsers,  &c.  from  being  chafed,  by  lessening  the  friction 
they  would  otherwise  sustain. 

Roller  (Vet.)  a  stuffed  bandage  for  keeping  the  cloth  upon 
a  horse's  back. 

ROLLING  press  (Mech.)  a  press  for  copper-plate  printing. 

ROLLING-TA'CKLE  (Mar.)  a  purchase  occasionally  fas- 
tened tc  that  part  of  a  sail  yard  which  is  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  mast,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  close  down 
to  the  lee'vard  when  the  sail  is  furled. 

ROLLS  (Laiv)  the  office  where  the  Chancery  records  are 
kept,    [vide  Roll] — Master  (f  the  Rolls,    [vide  Master] 


ROMAI'N  {Bot.)  a  French  word  for  a  particular  sort  of  tares 
I     or  vetches. 

[  ROMAINE  (Mech.)  French  for  a  steelyard. 
ROMAN  Catholics  (Ecc.)  those  who  follow  the  doctrine  and 
'     discipline  of  the  Romish  church. 

Roman  indiclion  {Chron.)  a  cycle,  or  revolution  of  fifteen 
years. 

'  Roman  letter  {Print.)  the  ordinary  printing  character  now  in 
!     use,  in  distinction  from  the  Italic,    [vide  Printing] 
Roman  order  {Archit.)  the  same  as  the  Composite  Order. 
ROMA'NCE  (Lit.)  a  fiction,  or  fictitious  tale  of  wonderful 
j     and  extraordinary  circumstances,  as  distinguished  from  a 
!     novel,  which  is  a  tale  of  ordinary  things. 
ROMANI'SCA  (Mns.)  Italian  for  an  old  lively  dance. 
ROME-SCOT  (Ecc.)  another  name  for  Peter-pence. 
ROMPU'  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  chevron  that 
is  broken,   as  in  the  annexed  figure,   "  He 
beareth   sable   a   chevron    rompu  between 
three  mullets,  or,"  by  the  name  of  Sault. 
ROMULE'A  (Bot.)  the  Ixia   bulbocvdium  of 
Linnseus. 

RON  A  BE' A  (Bot.)  the  Psychotria  axillaris  oi  Unnxus. 

RONDEAU'  (Mas.)  a  name  applied  to  all  songs  or  tunes 
that  end  with  the  first  part  or  strain,  whether  they  be 
minuets,  sarabands,  gavots,  jigs,  or  any  other  air. 

RO'NDEL  (Fort.)  a  tower  sometimes  erected  at  the  foot  of 
a  bastion. 

RONDELE'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  the 
naturalist  Rondelet,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Mono- 
gynia. 

Generic  Character.  Ca-l.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  fdaments  five  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stioma  bifid. — Per.  cap- 
sale  roundish  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Ronde- 
Ictia  americana,  odorata,  trifoUata,  S)X  . 
RO'NDO  [Mas.)  \\<\e  Rondeau. 

ROOD  [Arith.)  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  containing  40 
perches. 

ROOD-LOFT  {Ecc.)  a  shrine  on  which  a  crucifix  was 
placed,  or  the  image,  relics,  &c.  of  saints. 

ROOF  (Archit.)  in  the  Saxon  hyoy.,  in  the  Greek  c^oqiv,  from 
ifi^^co,  to  cover;  the  cover  or  top  of  a  building,  generally 
consisting  of  two  sloping  sides,  though  occasionally  of  other 
figures.  The  simplest  form  of  a  roof  is  called  a  lean-to, 
otherwise  called  a  shed-rooj\  or  pent-rooj".  Roofs  flat  on 
the  top  are  said  to  be  truncated ;  but  when  the  four  sides 
of  the  roof  are  formed  by  inclined  planes  it  is  said  to  be 
hipped,  and  the  inclined  ridges  arc  called ////w;  roofs  with 
circular  bases  are  called  revolved  ronfs  ;  and  if  the  plan  of 
the  roof  be  a  regular  polygon,  it  is  called  a  dome.  The 
different  parts  of  a  roof  are  the  Wall  Plates,  Trusses,  Tie 
Straining-pieces,  Principal  Rafters,  Purlins,  Tie-beam, 
King's  Post,  &c.    [vide  Building,  and  Plate  29] 

RO'OFING  (Carpent.)  the  materials  of  which  roofs  are 
made. 

ROO'F-TREES  {Mar.)  small  timbers  which  bear  up  the 
gratings  from  the  half-deck  to  the  forecastle. 

ROOK  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  crow  or  raven  tribe,  the  Corvus 
Jrugilegus,  which  is  the  most  social  species,  living  in  com- 
munities called  rookeries. 

Rook  (Sport.)  or  Castle,  a  piece  at  chess,    [vide  Chess] 

ROOM,  Common  (Cus.)  the  room  to  which  all  the  members 
of  the  college  have  access.  There  is  sometimes  one  com- 
mon room  for  graduates  and  another  for  under  graduates. 

ROOST  (Husband.)  a  perch  or  place  for  fowls  to  rest  on. 

ROOT  (Arith.)  a  nmnber  or  quantity  which,  multiplied  by 
itself,  produces  a  higher  power. —  Square-root,  any  number 
which,  multiplied  once  by  itself,  produces  a  certain  power 
called  the  square,  as  2  the  square  root  of  4,  or  4  the  square 
root  of  16.— Cube-root,  a  number  which,  being  multiplied 
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.  twice  by  itself,  produces  a  power  called  a  cube,  as  2  the 
square  root  of  4,  the  cube  root  of  8,  &c. —  Root  of  an  equa- 
tion, the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  an  equation. 

H^ooT  {Mus.)  the  sound  in  Thorough  Bass  from  which  all 
other  sounds  take  their  rise ;  the  fundamental  note  of  any 
chord. 

KooT  (Bot.)  vide  Radix. 
EOO'TING  (Bot)  vide  Radicans. 
EOOT  LEAF  {Bot.)  vide  Radicalis. 
ROO'TLET  (Bot.)  vide  Rndicula. 

ROOT-PEDU'NCLE  {Bot.)  a  peduncle  arising  from  the 
root. 

ROPE  (Mech.)  a  cord  formed  of  twisted  yarn. — Rope-yarn, 
the  yarn  of  any  rope  untwisted. 

ROPE- BANDS  {Mar.)  pronounced  robins,  pieces  of  small 
rope  having  an  eye  at  one  end,  which  are  used  in  pairs  to 
the  upper  edges  of  the  square  sails. 

ROPES  {Mar.)  all  sorts  of  cordage  used  in  the  rigging  of 
ships,  which  have  the  different  appellations  of  the  Cable, 

:  Hawser,  Tow-line,  Warp  Bolt-rope,  Buoy-rope,  Entering- 
ropes.  Guess-rope,  Guy-rope,  Parral-rope,  King-ropes, 
Slip-rope,  Tiller-rope,  Top-rope,  &c.  [vide  Cable,  Hawser, 
^c] — Cable-laid  Ropes  are  composed  of  nine  strands,  the 
three  greatest  strands  containing  each  three  strands. — 
Hawser-laid  Ropes  are  made  of  three  strands,  each  com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  rope-yarns,  in  proportion  to 
its  required  thickness. 

ROPOUHE'A  {Bot.)  the  Cama.v  guianensis  o(  L,mmeus. 

ROQUELA'URE  (Mech.)  orRnquelo,  a  sort  of  cloak  for  men. 

RORE'LLA  {Bot.)  the  Drosera  rofundifolia,  S^c.  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

RORI'DULA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth   five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  ^-ve. — Sii  am.  fdaments  five,   awl-shaped;  anthers 
inserted  above  their  base. — Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  style  fili- 
form ;   stigma  truncate. — Per.  capsule  oblong,  three- 
cornered;  seeds  solitary,  oval. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Roridula  dentnta,  is  a  suf- 
fruticose  plant,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
RORISMARI'NUM  {Bot.)  vide  Rosmariniim. 
ROS  {Med.)  a  name  given  to  that  sort  of  moisture  whereby 

all  parts  of  a  living  creature  are  nourished. 
ROS  SOLIS  {Bot.)  the  Drosera  rotundifoUa  of  Linnaeus. 
ROS  VITRIOLI  (Chem.)  the  first  phlegm  that  is  distilled 

from  vitriol  in  balneo  marice. 
RO'SA  {Bot.)  poJii/,  the  noblest  of  all  plants,  was  distin- 
guished among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  'A^o^,  i.  e.  the 
Flovjer,  and  celebrated  by  the  poets  above  every  other 
object  of  nature. 
Anacreon.  od.  6. 

'To  pCffov  ipsfi^cv  utSoc, 
XrespiTut  Ka.Xo7c,  lo'j\cig, 

A  crown  of  roses  was  an  emblem  of  dignity  and  power. 
Aristoph. 

'AAA'  ot'y'         xi'/cvtrii  [_x,^v,ir yjol']^      af|«/  cri  Sli, 

Roses  were  scattered  on  occasions  of  public  reioicin"- 
Lucret.  1.  2,  v.  625.  ^ 

Ergo  cum  primum  mannas  invecta  per  urbes, 
Mwiijicat  taciia  inortules  viuta  salute, 
JEra  atque  argeiito  sternunt  iter  omne  viarum 
Largi/icd  stipe  ditantes ;  ningunlque  rosarum 
Fhribus,  umbrantes  Mutrem,  comitumqne  catervam. 

and  at  festivals  they  were  made  into  garlands  and  spread 
over  the  table. 
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Hor.  1.  1,  od.  36,  v.  18. 

Neu  desint  epulis  rose. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  5,  v.  335. 

Tempora  Sublimibus  cingunlur  tota  coronis, 
Et  tutet  injecta  splendida  mensa  rcsa. 

Mart. 

HiEC  horn  est  tua,  dumfurit  Lyeiisj 
Cum  regnat  rtisa,  cum  madeiit  capilli ; 
Tunc  vie  vel  rigidi  legant  Catones. 

Propert.  I.  4,  eleg.  9,  v.  12. 

Etfacilis  sparg'i  munda  sine  arte  rosa. 

whence  the  phrases  in  rom  esse,  to  be  in  roses,  and  in  rosd 
dormire,  to  sleep  in  roses,  was  the  same  as  to  indulge  in 
effeminacy. 

Hor.  Carm.  1.  1,  od.  5. 

Quis  multa  gracilis  tepuer  in  rosa, 
Perjiisiis  liijuidis  iirget  odoribus. 
Grata  FyirlM  sub  antro,. 

Abinov.  in  Obit.  Mcecen. 

Sic  est,  victor  amet,  victor  spatietur  in  umbra, 
Victor  odoratd  dormiat  inquerosii. 

Nor  was  the  rose  omitted  in  the  honours  paid  to  the  gods. 
Columel.  Hort. 

Oscilat  et  leo,  in  genua  confusarobore, 
Virgineas  adoperta  genas,  rosa  prabet  honores 
Ccelitibus,  tempiisque  sabicum  miscet  honorem. 

and  being  sacred  to  Venus  it  was  therefore  presented  by 
lovers  to  their  mistresses,  as 
Theocrit.  Idyl.  1.  1,  v.  10. 

The  redness  of  the  rose  was  ascribed  by  Bion  to  the  blood 
of  Adonis. 

AcuKpsv  oi  nc.(pt>]  rccnrcv  X^a^  'a<r<rot '' A.^'mv-.^^ 

Aristot.  Problem  13;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  6 ; 
Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  2,  c.  20;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  130;  Senec.  de  Ira. 
1.2,  C.25;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  4;  Gal.  de  Top.  1.4;  Pint. 
Sympos.  Qucest.  2;  Athen.  1.  15;  Clem.  Alex.  Pcedagog ; 
Laviprid.  in  Heliogab.  c.  19 ;  Spartian.  in  JEl.  J'er.c.5; 
Vopisc.  in  Carin.  c.  17;  Fulgent.  Mythol.  1.  2;  Fhilostrat. 
in  Imag.  ;  Hieron.  in  Esai.  xxxv  ;  Cassian.  Bass.  1.2,  c.  19 ; 
Hesychius  ;  Suidas  ;  Martian.  Capell.  1.  1  ;  Ursin.  de  Tri- 
din. ;  Paschal  de  Coronar.  c.  5,  &c. 

Rosa,  in  the  Linnean  system.,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icosandria,  Order  5  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con. petals 
five,  obcordate.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  very  many. — Pist. 
germs  numerous;  styles  as  many,  very  short;  stigmas 
blunt. — Per.  none  ;  berry  fleshy  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  principal  species  of  this  favourite  shrub  are 
as  follow;  namely,  the — Rosa  ceniifvlia,  the  Hundred- 
leaved  Rose. — Rosa  Damascena,  the  Damask  Rose. — 
Rosa  Provincialis,  the  Provence  Rose. — Rosa  muscosa, 
the  Musk  Provence  Rose. — Rosa  rubiginosa,  the  Sweet 
Briar. — Rosa  alba,  the  White  Rose. — J'osa  gallica,  the 
Red  Rose. — Rosa  piiniila,  the  Dwarf  Rose. — Rosa  canina, 
the  Wild  Briar. — Rosa  chinensis,  the  Pale  China  Rose. 
— Rosa  semperjlorens,  the  Blush  China  Rose,  &c. — 
Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Clus.  Hist  ;  Bauh.  Hid. ;  Baiili.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  S^-c. 

Rosa  is  also  the  name  of  the  Drosera  rolundijolia  ;  the 
Anastatica  hierocJiuntica,  et  Camellia  Japotiica, 
3  I 
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Rosa  soils  (C/tem.)  a  pleasant  liquor  made  of  brandy,  cin- 
namon, &c. 

ROSA'CEUS  (Bui.)  rosaceous,  or  rose  like,  an  epithet  for 
the  corolla ;  corolla  rosacea,  a  polypetalous  corolla,  con- 
sisting of  four  or  more  petals  inserted  into  the  receptacle 
by  a  short  broad  claw,  as  in  the  Wild  Rose.  This  is  a 
term  used  by  Tournefort,  who  distinguishes  his  sixth  class 
of  flowers  by  the  name  of  rosncei. 

ROSA'LIA  (Med.)  a  disorder  among  children  very  similar 
to  the  measles. 

RO'SARY  (Ecc.)  a  mass  with  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
also  the  heads  used  on  that  occasion. 

ROSE  (Dot.)  the  Rosa  of  LinnEEus. — China  Rose,  the  Hi- 
biscus sinensis. — Rose  of  Jericho,  the  /Liaslatica  hierochnn- 
tica. — Rock  Rose,  the  Cistus. — Rose  Root,  the  Rhodioht. 

Rose  (Her.)  this  flower,  according  to  Guillim,  should  be 
blazoned,  barbed,  and  seeded,  proper.  The 
leaves  are  called  barbs,  and  are  always 
green ;  the  seed  in  the  middle  is  yellow ; 
and  the  blossom  is  of  different  colours,  as 
in  the  annexed  example,  "He  beareth 
gides  on  a  saltire,  argent,  a  rose  of  the  first 
barbed  and  seeded  proper,"  which  are  the 
arms  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Neville. 
The  rose  is  also  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  seventh  bro- 
ther,   [vide  Heraldri/'] 

Rose  [Polit.)  a  badge  of  distinction  formerly  assumed  by  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  former  of  whom  took 
the  white  rose,  and  the  latter  the  red  :  on  the  union  of  the 
two  houses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VH.  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  the  two  roses  were  united  in  one, 
which  became  the  royal  badge  of  England. 

EOSE-BAY  {Bol.)  the  VmHW  of  Linnaeus. 

Rose-Bay  Willoiv-Herh  (Bot.)  the  Epihbium  angnstifuJium, 
Sfc.  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

ROSE-CAMPION  (Bof.)  the  Agrostemma  Unnssas: 

RO'SEMARY  {Bot.)  the  Rosmarinus  Unwjius. 

ROSE-NOBLE  (Num.)  the  name  of  the  coin  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,,  which  was  made  of  gold,  produced  as  it 
is  said  by  the  alchemical  arts  of  Raimond  Lully.  [vide 
Noble] 

RO'SE-VVOOD  (Bot.)   Rhodium  Lignum,  a  fine  kind  of 

wood  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands. 
ROSICRU'CI ANS  [Alckem.)  a  name  formerly  assumed  by 

the  alchemists,  who  called  themselves  the  brothers  of  the 

Rosy  Cross. 

RO'SIN  [Cliem.)  an  oily  resinous  substftnce  that  exudes  from 

the  Finns  abies,  S^-c.    [vide  Resin] 
ROSMARI'NUM  (Bot.)  an  aromatic  plant,   called  in  the 
Greek  Ai;3«i^4;T;?,  of  which  garlands  were  made. 
Virgil  ill  Culic.  V.  402. 

 Hh  rhodcdiiphne, 

LUiuque  et  roris  non  avia  cura  muTiiii. 

Horat.  Carm.  1.  3,  od.  23. 

Purvos  cnyonaritem  marim, 
Tiore  Deosfragiliqiie  myrto. 

Ovid  calls  it  sometimes  by  the  simple  name  ros. 
Ovid  Fait.  1.  4. 

Pars  thi^ma,  parsrorem,  parsmelitolon  amaiit. 

It  received  this  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  affect- 
ing the  shores  of  the  sea.    Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  89;  Columel. 
1.9,  c.  1-  ;  Plin.  1.  19,  c,  12. 
ROSMARI'NUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Dian- 
dria,  Order  1  Munogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  un- 
equal.— Stam.  filaments  two,  awl-shaped ;  anthers  sim- 
ple.—  PiST.  germ,  four-cleft ;  style  the  same  as  the  stamens 
in  figure,  situation,  and  length. — Per.  none;  calyx 
containing  the  seeds  at  the  bottom  ;  seeds  four,  ovate. 


Species.    The  two  species  are  the— Rosmarinus  officinalis, 
Libanolis,  sen  Rosmarinum.  —  Rosmarinus  chilensis.— 
Pin. ;  Ger. 


Herb. 


SIS. 

Park,  Theal. 


Bank.  Hist.;  Baiih. 
Bot.;  Tourn.Inst. 
ROSSA'LIA  (Med.)  red  fiery  spots  breaking  out  all  over 
the  body. 

ROSTE'LLUM  {Bot.)  Rostell,  from  rostrum,  a  beak;  the 
decending  plane  of  the  corcle  or  heart  of  a  plant. 

ROSTRA'TUS  (Ant.)  beaked,  or  provided  with  beaks, 
[vide  Rostrum'] 

ROSTRATUS  (Bot.)  beaked,  an  epithet  for  the  fruit  of  a 
Y>\Ant;  fructus  rostratus,  a  process  resembling  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  as  in  Geranium,  Scandix,  and  Pecten. 

ROSTRUM  (Ant.)  1.  An  important  part  of  the  ancient 
ships  of  war,  which  were  thence  denominated  rostratce. 
The  rostrum,  called  in  the  Greek  eVsoAov,  in  the  English 
Beak,  was  made  of  wood,  fortified  with  brass,  and  fast- 
ened to  the  prow  to  annoy  the  enemy's  vessels.  The  first 
rostra  were  long  and  high,  but  afterwards  they  were  made 
short  and  strong  by  the  contrivance  of  Aristo,  a  Corin- 
thian ;  and  placed  so  low  that  they  could  pierce  the  enemy's 
ships  under  water. 
Virg.  JEn.  1.5,  v.  14-2. 

 iotximqiie  dehiscif, 

Cmivulsuin  remis,  rostris  strideiitilius  ecquor, 

Luc.].  5,  v.  700. 

—  iiam  mnrnnire  vasto 
Inipulsiim  rostris  sotmit  mure. 

Sil.  Ital.  1.14,  V.  354. 

Adiiuhat  centum  lute  Sidonia  veils 
Ctitssis  sithsUlio,et  scindebat  carula  rostris. 

Polyb.  1.  16,  c.  2.  2.  The  stage  or  pulpit  situated  in  the 
forum,  from  which  harangues  were  made  to  the  people  on 
public  occasions ;  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  first  adorned 
with  the  rostra,  or  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  An- 
tiatEE,  in  the  first  naval  victory  obtained  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  consulship  of  Duillius. 
Albinov.  elcg.  ] ,  v.  269. 

Stabis  et  in  rostris  tituli  speciosus  honore. 

Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  32;  Cic.  pro  Deiot.  c.  12; 
Dionys.  1.  I  ;  Liv.  1.8,  c.  14;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  4;  Sueton.  in 
Aug.  c.  10 ;  Dio.  1.  156  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  S)-c. 
Rostrum  (Cus.)  a  stage  or  elevation  in  public  schools,  from 
which  themes  and  exercises  are  delivered  ;  the  name  has 
been  adopted  from  the  rostrum  in  the  Roman  ybn^m.  [vide 
Rostrum] 

ROT  (Bot.)  or  JVhite  Rot,  the  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. — Red  Rot,  the  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

RO'TA  Aristotelica  (Mech.)  i.  e.  Aristotle's  wheel;  a  wheel 
considered  as  moving  along  a  plane  until  it  has  made  one 
entire  revolution. 

RO'TALA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ^ena;;//*  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
—  '^T AM. filaments  three  ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
superior,  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  h'l^A. — V^n.  cap- 
sule ovate  ;  seeds  very  many,  roundish. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Rotala  verticillaris,  an 
annual. 

RO'TANG  (Bot.)  the  Calamus  rotnng  o?  lAmtzMS. 

ROTA'TOR  (Anat.)  the  two  apophyses  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh-bone,  otherv/ise  called  trochanters,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished into  major  and  minor. 

ROTA'TUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  Corolla.— CoroZ/a  rofa^ff, 
a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  or  a  monopetalous  corolla,  spread- 
ing flat  without  any  tube. 

ROTHE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngencsk, 
Order  1  Polygamia  lequalis. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  common,  rounded — CoR.  com- 
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pound,  imbl'icale ;  proper  one-petalled.  —  Sr am.  Jila-' 
mods  five,  capillary;  anihers  cylindrical. — PisT.  germ 
ovate;  rfy?  filiform ;  stigmas  tvro. — Per.  none;  seeds 
solitary;  receptacle  Aat. 

-  Species.  "  The  single  species  is  the  Rothia  andri/nhides. 

RO'TOLO  {Com)  ovRotoli,  a  weight  used  in  Sicily,  which 
varies  in  different  parts. 

ROTO'NDO  (Archit.)   vide  Rotunda. 

ROTTBOE'LLIA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Poli/- 
gamia,  Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  CAL.^Zzme  one-flowered. — Cob.,  glume 
two-valved  ;  Kedary  one-leaved. — Sitau.  filaments  three; 
anthers  oblong. —  Pist.  germ  oblong;  styles  two,  fili- 
form; stigmas  oblong. — Per.  none;  seed  single,  ob- 
long. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  grasses,  as  the — Rolt- 
bnellia  incnrvala,  JEgilops,  Agrostis. — Roltboellia  cylin- 
drica,  Nardiis,  &;c. 

RO'TULA  (Meek.)  a  little  wheel  or  pulley. 

E.0TULA  {Ana!.)  the  patella,  or  bone  of  the  knee-pan. 

IIO'TULI  placi!orimi  (Law)  court  rolls,  or  records  on  roll. 

RO'TULUS  JVintouice  [Archcnol.)  another  name  for  Dooms- 
day Book,  because  it  was  kept  at  Winchester. 

ROTU'NDO  [Archit.)  a  vulgar  term  for  any  building  which 
is  circular  both  within  and  without,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome. 

ROTU'NDUS  [Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  radius,  serving  to  turn 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards. 

ROUCO'U  (0;-«.)  Vi{!Le  Achiotl. 

ROUE  [Mech.)  the  iron  pin  to  which  the  clinch  nail  is  fas- 
tened. 

RO'VER  [Mar.)  a  pirate  ship  so  called  because  it  roves 
about  the  sea  in  quest  of  plunder. 

ROUE'T  a  small  solid  wheel  fornierlj'  fixed  to  the 

pans  of  firelocks  for  firing  them  off. 

ROUGE  [Chem.)  a  red  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the 
Cartliannis  iinctnrius  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment by  females,  and  hy  dyers  as  a  die. 

ROUGE  ET  NOIR  [Sport.)  a  game  at  cards,  so  called  from 
the  colours  marked  on  the  tapis,  or  green  cloth,  on  which 
it  is  played. 

•ROUGH  Bindweed  [Bat.)  the  Smilax  aspera  of  Linnseus,  a 
perennial. 

Rough  casting  (Mason.)  vide  Plastering. — Rough  mortar,  a 
sort  of  sand  which,  when  mixed  with  mortar,  makes  it  look 
as  red  as  blood. 

TO  Rough  a  horse  [Man.)  to  break  him  in,  particularly  for 
military  purposes. 

Rough  rider  [Mil.)  a  sort  of  non-commissioned  officer, 
whose  business  it  is  to  assist  the  riding  master  in  his  office. 

ROUGH-TREE  [Mar.)  a  mast,  yard,  or  boom,  which  re- 
mains in  a  rough  or  unfinished  state. — Roiigh-tree-rail,  a 
rail  or  fence  in  a  merchantman,  placed  above  the  ship's 
side,  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  fore-castle. 

ROU'GHAMON  (Bot.)  the  Lastona  roughamon  of  Linnaeus. 

ROU'GHINGS  [Husband.)  latter  pasture  or  grass  which 
comes  after  mowing. 

ROUGH  mortar  [Mason.)  vide  Rough. 

ROUL  (Mil.)  vide  Roll. 

ROULA'DE  (Mus.)  a  trilling  or  quavering. 

ROULEAU'X  [Mil.)  French  for  round  bundles  of  fascines 
tied  together. 

ROUNCE  [Print.)  the  handle  of  a  press. 

ROU'NCEVAL  (Hort.)  a  kind  of  large  pea  of  a  superior 
quality. 

ROUND  To-wers  [Mil.)  buildings  formerly  constructed  at 
small  distances  from  one  another,  with  portions  of  wall 
between  them  by  way  of  defence  for  a  town. 
ROUND  (Mil.)   1.  Any  circuit  which  is  made  for  the  pur- 
.   pose  of  inspection,  as  the  town-tnqpr  rounds,  which  are 


called  simply  the  rounds  ;  the  visitation  rounds,  gone  by 
captains,  subalterns,  &c. ;  and  the  grand  rounds,  gone  by 
governors,  general  officers,  and  the  like.  2.  A  general 
discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry. 

Round  (Man.)  a  volt  or  circular  tread. 

ROUND-HEADS  [Polit.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  purita- 
nical rebels  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  because  they  usually 
wore  their  hair  short. 

ROUND-HOUSE  [Laiv)  the  uppermost  room  or  cabin  in 
the  stern  of  a  ship  where  the  master  lies. 

RouND-HousE  [Mar  )  a  name  given  to  the  cabin  or  apart- 
m.ent  built  on  the  afterpart  of  the  quarter-deck,  which  was 
formerly  called  the  poop  in  King's  ships  where  a  number 
of  marines  are  stationed  in  time  of  action.  Other  par- 
ticular apartments  in  King's  ships  have  the  same  name. 

TO  Round  in  (Mar.)  to  pull  up  any  slack  rope  which 
passes  through  one  or  more  blocks  in  a  direction  nearly 
horizontal.  The  term  is  applied  particularly  to  the  braces, 
as  "  Round  in  the  weather  main-top-sail  brace." — To  round 
up,  in  a  similar  sense,  is  applied  to  tackle  which  hangs  in  a 
perpendicular  direction. 

TO  Round  a  hor.^e  (Man.)  to  make  a  horse  round,  or  go 
upon  sorts  of  rounds :  thus,  "  To  round  a  horse  upon  a 
trot,  gallop,"  &c.  is  to  make  him  carry  his  shoulders  and 
haunches  compactly  or  roundly,  upon  a  greater  or  smaller 
circle,  without  traversing  or  bearing  to  a  side. 

Round  turn  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  situation  of 
the  cables  of  a  ship,  which,  when  mpored,  has  swung  the 
wrong  way,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  entangled  with  an- 
other. The  round  turn  is  also  the  passing  a  rope  once 
round  a  timber  head,  &c. 

ROU'NDELAY  (Mus.)  a  shepherd's  song,  sung  by  severa  1 
in  their  turns  all  round. 

ROU'NDING  (Mech.)  a  term  used  in  mast-making,  when, 
in  large  masts,  the  sixteen  square  is  divided  into  four  parts 
and  lined,  and  those  angles  dubbed  off;  also  in  rope- 
making,  when  an  additional  turn  is  given  after  it  is 
closed. 

ROU'NDLES  (Her.)  a  round  figure  on  coats  of  arms,  which 
has  different  names  in  English  blazoning,  as  bezants,  plaies,. 
pomees,  hurts,  torteaux,  golpes,  pellets,  oranges,  and  guzes, 
which  are  all  explained  in  their  respective  places. 

ROUND-ROBIN  (Polit.)  a  compact  or  agreement  by  any 
body  of  men,  to  stand  by  each  other  in  the  act  of  making  a 
statement  of  their  common  grievances  to  the  government, 
a  term  which  is  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  ruban  rond, 
because  their  complaints  are  generally  stated  in  a  circular 
form,  and  the  signatures  written  round  them,  so  that  no 
one  might  appear  to  have  signed  first.  The  practice  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  navy  and  army. 

ROU'REA  (Bot.)  the  Robergia  frutescens  of  Linna?us. 

ROU'SANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  a  bird  that  is 
rising  to  take  wing ;  when  said  of  a  swan,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  wings  are  endorsed. 

ROUSE  (Mil.)  one  of  the  'ougle  horn  soundings  for  duty. 

TO  Rouse  [Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  it  rises  and 
shakes  herself. 

TO  Rouse  up  (Sport.)  to  raise  a  stag  or  hart  from  hij 
harbour. 

TO  Rouse  a  hawser,  Sfc.  (Mar.)  to  hale  in  part  of  a  hawser 

or  cable  which  lies  slack  in  the  water. 
ROUSSE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tcfrandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-cleft.  —  Cor. 
bell-shaped. — STAM.Jtlameuts  straight;  anthers  small. — 
PiST.  germ  superior;  style  permanent;  stigma  simple, 
blunt. — Per.  berry  pyramidal,  one-celled;  seeds  very 
numerous. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Roiissea  simplcv,  is  a  small 
shrub, 
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ROU'SSEN  [Mem.)   a  strong  well  knit  sort  of  German 

horse,  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  France. 
EOUT  (Mil.)  1.  A  road  or  way,  especially  that  taken  by 

military  forces.     2.  The  contused  march  of  a  defeated 

army. 

Rout  (f^atv)  an  assembly  of  men  going  to,  or  purposing  to 
commit  an  unlawful  act  by  forcible  means,    [vide  Riof] 

Rout  (Sport.)  a  term  applied  to  a  number  of  wolves  in  com- 
pany. 

ROU'TINE  (Com.)  the  order  and  succession  in  which  busi- 
ness is  conducted ;  also  established  usage  in  general. 

TO  Row  a  Boat  (Mar.)  to  force  it  along  by  means  of  oars. 
"  Row  dry  1"  the  order  to  the  men  not  to  splash  water  into 
the  boat  with  their  oars.  "  Roxved  off" all !"  the  order  for 
the  rowei's  to  lay  by  their  oars. — Row-loch,  those  parts 
of  the  gunwale,  or  upper  edge  of  a  boat's  side,  whereon 
the  oar  rests  in  the  exercise  of  rowing. — Row-ports,  little 
square  holes  cut  in  the  sides  of  small  vessels  of  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  rowing  them  in  a  calm. 
,  ROWEL  (Man.)  the  pointed  wheel  in  a  horseman's  spur. 

Rowel  (Surg.)  a  sort  of  issue  made  by  drawing  a  skain  of 
silk  or  thread  through  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  term  is, 
however,  more  applied  to  animals  than  to  human  sub- 
jects. 

ROWE'NA  (Bnt.)  vide  Roijena. 

ROXBU'RGHEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  8  Octan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  inferior  four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  four ;  nectary  composed  of  four  lanceolate  bodies. 
—Stam.  Jilaments  none;  anthers  eight,  linear. — Pist. 
germ  superior ;  style  none ;  stigma  pointed. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  cylindric. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Roxburghia  gloriosoides,  is 
a  perennial. 

RO'YAL  (Sport.)  one  of  the  starts. — Royal  antler,  the  third 
branch  of  the  horn  of  a  hart  or  buck  which  shoots  out  from 
the  rear,  or  main  horn  above  the  bezantler. 

ROYAL-ASSE'NT  (Laiv)  the  assent  given  by  the  king  to 
what  has  been  done  by  others  ;  but  particularly  to  any  act 
of  Pai'liament.  The  Royal  Assent  is  M'ritten  on  the  act 
itself  in  these  words,  for  a  public  bill,  le  Roi  le  veut ;  for  a 
private  bill,  soil  fait  comme  il  est  desire  ;  for  a  bill  of  supply 
the  King  gives  his  assent  by  addressing  the  speaker  in  these 
words,  le  Roi  remercin  ses  loyaux  sujets,  accepte  leur  bene- 
volence, et  aussi  le  veut.  When  the  King  refuses  his  assent, 
he  signifies  his  refusal  by  the  words  le  Roi  s'avisera,  i.  e. 
the  King  will  think  of  it,  or  advise  upon  it. —  Royal  bo- 
roughs, in  corporations  created  by  royal  charter,  in  distinc- 
tion from  those  which  are  held  of  a  subject,  and  are  called 
Boroughs  of  Barony. — Royal  Jishes,  whales  and  sturgeons, 
which  are  the  King's  fishes  by  royal  prerogative  when 
thrown  upon  shore. 

ROYAL  CRO'WN  of  England  (Her.)  vide  Crown. 

ROYAL  OA'K  (Astron.)  Robur  Carolinum,  one  of  the  new 
southern  constellations,  the  stars  of  which  are  twelve  in 
number,  according  to  Sharpe's  Catalogue  annexed  to  the 
Britannic. 

ROYAL  PA'RAPET  (Fort)  a  breastwork  in  a  fortification, 
raised  on  the  edge  of  the  rampart  towards  the  countr)% — 
Royal  army,  an  army  marching  with  heavy  cannon,  &c.  fit 
for  besieging  a  strong  fortification. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  (Lit.)  a  society  incorporated  by  King 
Charles  11.  under  the  name  of  the  President,  Council,  and 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  improvement  of 
Natural  Philosophy. 

RO'YALS  (Gunn.)  small  mortars,  about  5-h-  inches  long. 

RO'YALTIES  (Laxv)  the  royal  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a 
king  or  queen. 

RO'YALTY,  Ensigns  of  (Law)  vide  Regalia. 

ROYE'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 


Order  2  Digynia,  named  after  Van  Royen,  a  professor  of 
botany  at  Leyden. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 

petalled. — Stam.  f  laments  ten  ;  anthers  acute,  twin  

PisT,  germ  ovate',  ending  in  two  styles,  a  little  longer 
than  the  stamens  ;  sl:igma  simple. — Per.  capside  ovate ; 
seeds  four  nuts. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees  and  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as — Royena  lucida,  Staphylodendron,  seu 
Pistacia,  Shining  Royena,  or  African  Bladder-Nut. — 
Royena  glabra,  seu  Vitis,  Myrtle-leaved  Royena,  or  Afri- 
can Bladder-Nut. — Royena  hirsuta,  seu  Arbutus,  Hairy- 
leaved  Royena.     Park.  Theat.  Botan. ;   Raii  Hist.; 
Boerhaav.  Lugdb. 
ROYNES  (Archccol.)  streams  of  running  water. 
RO'YOE  (Bot.)  the  Mirinda  royoe  of  Linnaeus. 
RU'BBER  (Mech.)  a  small  iron  instrument  used  in  sail- 
making  for  rubbing  down  or  flattening  the  seams  of  sails. 
Rubber  (^Sport.)  the  best  out  of  three  games  at  Whist. 
RU'BBLE  (Mech.)  loose  stones,  brickbats,  and  the  like, 
which  are  put  together  to  confine  water ;  so  called  because 
they  are  rubbed  together. 
RU'BBY  (Chron.)  an  Indian  month,  answering  to  part  of 

March  and  April. 
RUBE'COLA  (Orn.)  the  Robin  Red-Breast. 
RUBE'DO  (Med.)  a  redness  on  the  skin  generally  diffused, 

but  not  in  spots. 
RUBEFACIE'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which,  when  applied 

to  the  skin,  induce  a  redness  without  blistering. 
RUBE'LLIO  (Ich.)  the  Sea-Roach. 
RUBE'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  ElcBodendrum. 
RUBE'OLA  (Bot.)  the  Crucianella  hispida  of  Linnaeus, 
RU'BIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Teirandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  very  small. — Cor.  one- 

petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four ;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 

germ  twin ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  capitate. — Per.  berries 

two  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Rubia  tinc- 

torum,  Dyer's  Madder. — Rubia  chilensis,  Chili  Madder. 

— Rubia  cordifolia,   Cruciata,  seu  Allcanni,  8fc.  Dod. 

Pempt. ;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.Pin.;  Park, 

Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist. 
RuBtA  is  also  another  name  for  the  Asperula,  &c. 
RU'BICAN  (Man.)  a  true  mixed  roan  horse. 
RUBIGA'LIA  (Ant.)  vide  Robigalia. 

RUBI'GO  (Bot.)  mildew,  a  rust  which  appears  on  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  many  plants,  and  has  been  found,  by  means  of 
microscopical  examinations,  to  consist  of  a  small  fungus, 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  dewy  moisture,  which,  not  being 
exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  gnaws  and  corrupts,  by 
its  sharpness,  the  inward  substance  of  the  plants. 

RUBI'NUS  (Min.)  vide  Carbuncle. 

RUBIOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Opcrcidaria  aspera  et  diphylla  of 
Linnaeus. 

RU'BRIC  (Ecc.)  Rubrica,  the  constitutions  of  the  church, 
founded  on  the  statutes  of  uniformity  and  public  prayer. 
5  and  6  Ed.  6,  c.  1 ;  1  Eliz.  c.  2 ;  but,  in  a  particular  sense, 
it  means  the  directions  given  in  the  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer,  agreeably  to  these  constitutions.  It  is  so  called  a 
rubra  colore,  i.  e.  from  the  red  colour,  because  it  was 
written  or  printed  in  red  ink. — Rubric  of  a  statute,  the 
title  of  the  statutes,  which  was  anciently  written  in  red  ink. 

RU'BRICA  (Min.)  Red  Ochre  or  Reddle. 

RU'BUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  5  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoK, 
petals  five. — ^tau.  filaments  numerous ;  anthers  roundish. 
— PiST.  germs  numerous  ;  styles  small ;  stigmas  simple.— 
Per.  6e?-r«/ compounded  of  a  roundish  acine;  seeds  soWtsxy, 
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Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the— Rubus  ulceus, 
the  Raspberry.— ccesius,  Dewberry  Bramble.— 
Rubus  fndicosus,  the  Common  ^rsimUe.— Rubus  chama;- 
morus,    Chnmcemorusy    Chamcerubus,   seu   Morus,  the 
Mountain  Bramble,  or  Cloud-Berry.— i?Hit«  microphyl- 
lus,   seu  Ki-Itsigo.  —  Rubus  saxatilis.    Stone  Bramble. 
i     Cius.  Hist.;   Bnuh.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park,  Theat.  Botan.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  S^'C. 
RU'BY  [Min.)  a  precious  stone,  the  f^emma  rubmus  m  the 
Linnean  system,  which  is  next  to  the  diamond  in  value. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  red  colour,  which  is  a  carnnne 
red,  sometimes  verging  to  violet.    It  is  found  in  angular 
pieces,  small  pebbles,  or  regular  six-sided  pyramids  ;  spe- 
cific gravity  from  3  76  to  4-283.    Its  constituent  parts  are 
alumina,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
EuBY  {Her.)  this  precious  stone  is  used  in  blazon  for  gules, 

or  the  red  colour,  in  the  arms  of  the  nobility. 
RUCK  {Orn.)  or  Rock,  the  name  given  formerly  to  a  bu-d, 

which  was  said  to  be  of  prodigious  strength. 
RUD  [Ich.)  the  name  of  a  sort  of  carp. 
RUDBE'CKIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 
■    nesia.  Order  3  Polygaviia  frustanea. 

Generic  Character.  'Cal.  common  scaly.— CoR.  compound 
radiate. — Stam.  in  the  hermaphrodites,  Jilaments  five, 
capillary ;  anthers  cylindrical. — Pisx.  in  the  hermaphro- 
dites, germ  four-cornered ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  two- 
parted  ;  in  the  females  germ  very  small ;  style  none ; 
sticrma  none. — Per.  none  ;  calyx  unchanged ;  seeds  in 
the  hermaphrodites,  solitary  ;  in  the  females,  none. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the—Rud- 
beckia  laciniata,  Chrysanthemum,  Doronicum,  seu  Aconi- 
ium.—Rudbeckia  hirta,  seu  Obeliscotheca,  &c. ;  but  the 
— Rudbeckia  triloba,  is  a  biennial. 
RU'DDER  {Mar.)  in  the  Saxon  jnocheji,  a  piece  of  timber, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  stern-post,  which  serves  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  ship.— /Zff^e  of  the  rudder,  the  fore  part  of 
the  rudder,  which  depends  entirely  on  the  rake  of  the 
sternpost. — Rudder-coats,  coverings  made  of  well-tarred 
canvas  to  prevent  the  water  from  coming  in  at  the  rudder- 
hole. — Rudder-irons,  irons  which  are  fastened  to  the  rud- 
der, in  order  to  hang  it  to  the  stern-post. 
Rudder  [Meek.)  a  sieve  for  separating  corn  from  chaff. 
RU'DDOCK  [Orn.)  another  name  for  a  robin  red-breast. 
EUDE'NTURE  (Archit.)  the  figure  of  a  rope  or  staff,  some- 
times plain  and  sometimes  carved,  wherewith  the  flutings 
of  columns  are  frequently  filled  up  for  one-third  of  their 
height. 

RUDERATION  (Archit.)  the  laying  a  pavement  with  peb- 
bles or  little  stones.    Vitruv.  1.  7,  c  1. 

RUDIA'RII  {Ant.)  a  name  given  to  such  gladiators  as  ob- 
tained an  exemption  from  engaging  in  public  exhibitions. 
This  exemption  was  given  by  presenting  them  with  a  rudis. 
[vide  Rudis'} 

EU'DIS  (Ant.)  a  wooden  sword,  which  was  given  to  those 
gladiators  who  were  exempt  from  the  public  service  at  the 
exhibition. 

Horat.  1.  1,  ep.  1,  v.  2. 

Spectatum  satis,  et  donatum  jam  rude,  quaris 
Mcfcenas  iterum,  antiquo  me  includere  ludo  : 
Non  eadem  est  atas,  non  mens,  5jc. 

Whence  Ovid  calls  it  tuta  rudis. 
Ovid.  Amor.  1.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  22. 

Tiitaque  deposito  poscitur  ense  rudis. 

Suet.  Tiber,  c.  7  ;  Quintil.  Declain.  302  ;  Tertull.  de  Sped. 
c.  21  ;  Capitol,  c.  4;  Priscian.  1.  7  ;  Turneb.  Adv.  i.  16, 
c.  8  ;  Thys.  de  Gladiat, 
RUDO'LPHINE  Tables  (Astron.)  a  set  of  astronomical 
tables  published  by  Kepler,  and  called  after  the  emperor 
Rudolph. 


RUE  (Bot.)  the  Ruta  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. — Goat's  Rue, 
the  Galaga  nfficinalis,  a  perennial.  —  Meadow -Kue,  the 
Thalictrurn. —  VVall-Kue,  the  Asplcniiim  ruta  wuraria. 

RUE'LLIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamia, 
named  after  Ruellius. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  scarcely 
longer  than  the  tube. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  s/j//e  fili- 
form ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule  i-ound ;  seeds  round, 
compressed. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Rudlla  bJcchum, 
Hairy -leaved  Thick-spiked  Ruellia. — Rucllia  blecliioides, 
Barlcria,  Blechum,  Brunelln,  &c. ;  but  the — Ruellia  pa- 
niculaia,  seu  Speculum  teneris.  —  Ruellia  tubcrosa,  seu 
Gcntianella. — Ruellia  tentnculala,  seu  Euphrasia,  &c. 
Ruellia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Lindernia  pyxidaria. 
RUFF  (Cus.)  an  old-fashioned  ornament  for  the  neck,  made 

of  several  rows  of  fine  linen,  stiffened  and  plaited. 
Ruff  (Orn.)  the  male  of  the  Sandpiper,  or  Tringa  pugnax 
of  Linna:us,  in  distinction  from  the  reeve,  which  is  the 
female  of  the  same  bird.    It  appears  in  the  fens  early  in 
the  spring,  and  disappears  at  Michaelmas. 
TO  Ruff  {Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  she  hits  the  prey, 

but  does  not  truss  it. 
TO  Ruff  (Sport.)  to  trump  a  card. 

RUFFE  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  perch  that  inhabits  the  clear  streams 
of  Europe. 

RU'FFLE  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  vibrating  sound  produced  by  a 

beat  of  the  drum  that  is  less  loud  than  the  roll. 
RU'FTEIl-HOOD  (Falcon.)  a  hood  worn  by  a  hawk  when 

she  is  first  drawn. 
RUG  (Com.)  a  coarse  shaggy  stuff  used  mostly  for  the  feet, 

sometimes  as  a  coverlet  for  the  bed. 
RU'GITUS  (Med.)  a  commotion  in  the  intestines,  from  the 

effervescence  of  wind  and  excrementitious  matter. 
RUl'LLE  (Mason.)  French  for  a  covering  of  plaster,  which 

is  used  to  keep  slates  or  tiles  even  with  the  walls. 
RUI'ZIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 

Order  6  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double.— CoR.  petals 
five,  sickle-shaped. — Stam..  flame)its  many,  shorter  than 
the  corolla;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  globular;  styles 
.ten,  short;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsides  ten,  com- 
pressed. 

Species.    The  two  species  are  the  Ruizia  cordata  ct  varia- 
bilis, shrubs,  and  natives  of  Bourbon. 

RULE  {Mech.)  a  folding  ruler  used  by  carpenters  and  other 
artificers.  A  carpenter^s  ride  is  twenty-four  inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  a  mason^s  rule  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long;  a  stone-cutter^ s  ride  is  generally  four  feet 
long. —  Central  rule,  vide  Central  Rule. 

Rule  {Arith.)  a  mode  of  operating  with  figures,  according 
to  a  given  rule,  as  Addition,  Subtraction,  &c. — Rule  of 
Three,  or  Rule  of  Proportion,  commonly  called  the  Golden 
Rule,  is  a  rule  that  teaches  how  to  find  a  fourth  propor- 
tional. This  is  either  direct  or  inverse. — Rule  of  Three 
Direct,  is  that  in  which  more  requires  more,  or  less  re- 
quires less,  as  suppose  three  men  mow  twenty-one  yards 
of  grass  in  a  certain  time,  how  much  will  six  men  mow  in 
the  same  time?  Here  more  requires  more,  i.  e.  as  six  men 
is  more  than  three,  so  is  the  work  of  six  men  more  than 
that  of  three,  which  is  direct  proportion,  and  expressed 
thus,  as  3:6  ::  21  :  42. — Rule  of  Three  Inverse,  is  when 
more  requires  less,  or  less  requires  more,  as  if  three  men 
mow  a  certain  quantity  of  grass  in  fourteen  hours,  in  how 
much  time  will  six  men  mow  the  like  quantity  ?  Here,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  six  men,  the  greater  number,  will 
require  less  time  than  the  three  men  for  the  performance 
of  the  work,  therefore  the  proportion  is  inverse,  and  must 
be  stated,  by  making  the  men  change  places :  thus,  as 
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•  6  :  3  ::  14  :  7. — Double  Rule  of  Three,  or  Compound  Pro- 
portion, is  where  two  statings  are  required  to  be  wrought, 
or  to  be  combined  together,  to  find  out  the  number  sought. 

Rule  of  Court  {Lnzv)  an  order  made  either  between  parties 
to  a  suit,  or  for  regulating  tlie  practice  of  the  court. — 
Killed  (if  ihr,  K/iig's-Beiich  or  Fleet  Prisons,  are  certain 
limits  without  the  walls,  wlierein  certain  prisoners,  particu- 
larly those  for  debt,  are  allowed  to  live,  on  giving  security 
to  the  marshal  that  they  will  not  escape. 

Rule  (Print.)  a  piece  of  brass  used  by  printers  in  tabular 
work,  S:c.    [vide  Printin_!r^ 

RU'LER  (Mecli.)  a  slip  of  wood  fitted  for  ruling  lines. 

RU'LERS  [Theol.)  or  Rulers  of  the  Sijnngoguc,  a  name  given 

'  to  the  council,  or  assembly  of  the  Jews,  who  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  synagogue.  The  president  of  this  council 
was  likewise,  by  distinction,  called  the  Ruler. 

RDM  (Meek.)  a  well-known  spirituous  liquor,  the  produce 
of  the  sugar  cane. 

RUMB  (Mar.)  vide  RhuniL 

RU'MEX  (Bot.)  a  plant  called  in  the  Greek  >.oi'::^.6c7,  and, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  called  in  the  Latin  Lnpathum 
sylvcstre  when  it  grew  wild,    [vide  Lapathum'] 

RuMEX,  in  the  Linuean  sijstem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6 
Hcxandria,  Order  3  Trigijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  three. — St.\m.  Jilaments  six,  very  short ;  anthers 
erect. — Plst.  germ  turbinate  three-sided ;  stijles  three; 
stigmas  large. —  Per.  none;  corolla  converging;  seed 
single. 

Species.  The  species  arc  perennials,  as  the  —  Rumcx 
patientia,  Lapathum,  sou  Hippolapathum,  Patience 
Dock,  or  Rhubarb. — Rumex  sanguineus.  Bloody-veined 
Dock,  Bloodwort.  —  Rumex  crispus,  Curled  Dock. — 
Rumex  aqualicus,  Hijdrolapalhum,  Hippolapathum,  seu 

Britannica  Rumex  acetosa,  Lapathum,  Acetosa,  Oxalis, 

Common  Sorrel. —  Rumex  acetosella,  seu  Acetosa  minor ; 
but  the — Rumex  Jlgyptius,  and  the  Rumex  dentatiiH,  are 
annuals.  Cltis.  Bist. ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Baiih.  Hist.  ; 
Bank.  Pin.;  Gcr.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail 
Hist.;  Tnurn.  Inst. 
Rumex  is  also  the  name  of  the  Bignonin  crenata. 
RU'MINANT  (Zoal.)  ov  ruminating,  an  epithet  for  animals 

which  chew  the  cud  ;  as  oxen,  slieep,  deer,  Sec. 
RuMiN.A.NT  signs  (Astrol.)  those  signs  which  are  represented 

by  ruminant  animals. 
RU'MPHIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. petals 
five. —  Stam.  filaments  three,  awl  shaped  ;  anthers  small. 
— PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  style  awl-shaped  ;  stigma  three- 
cornered. — Per.  drupe  coriaceous;  seed  nut  ovate,  three- 
celled. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Rumphia  arnhoincnsis, 

Tsjon-tani,  seu  Mi/xa,  a  lofty  tree. 
RUN  (Mar.)  the  aft-most  part  of  a  ship's  bottom,  or  that 
part  of  her  hull  under  water  which  becomes  r.airower  by 
degrees  from  the  floor  timbers  to  the  sternposts.  A  sliip 
is  said  to  have  a  good  run,  when  she  comes  (;ft  har.dsomely 
by  degrees  ;  and  a  bad  run,  when  her  tuck  lies  too  low,  so 
that  it  hinders  the  passage  of  the  water  towards  the  rudder. 
Run  signifies  likewise  the  distance  that  the  ship  has  sailed 

in  a  certain  time  ;  and  also  the  agreement  which  sailors 

make  with  the  master  or  owner  of  a  vessel  to  work  a 

single  pas.sage. 

TO  RUiN  (Mar.)  is  used  in  various  phrases,  as  "  To  7-un  down 
a  coast,"  i.  e.  to  sail  along  by  it.  "  To  run  down  a  vessel," 
i.  e.  to  pass  over  her  hy  running  against  her  end  or  so  as 
to  sink  her.  "  To  run  out  the  guns,"  i.  e.  to  force  their 
muzzles  out  at  the  port  holes  by  means  of  the  tackles. 
To  run  out  a-warp,"  to  carry  the  end  of  a  hawser  out 
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from  the  ship  in  a  boat,  and  fasten  it  to  some  distant  place 

ior  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  steady.    "  To  let  run  a 

rope,"  to  let  it  quite  loose. 
TO  Run  a  gantlope  (Mil.)  vide  Gantlope. 
TO  Run  goods  (Com.)  to  land  them  clandestinely,  without 

paying  the  legal  customs. 
RUN-MAN  (Mar.)  a  runaway  or  deserter  from  a  ship  of  war. 
RUNCA'RIA  (Anhceol.)  lands  full  of  brambles.    \  hist.  5. 
RU'NCINUS  (Archceol.)  a  sumpter  horse,  or  cart  horse, 

mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book. 
RU'NDLE  (Her.)  vide  Roundle. 

RUNDLET  (Com.)  a  cask  for  liquors  from  three  to  twenty 
gallons. 

RUNG-HEADS  (Mar.)  the  heads  of  the  ground  timbers 
of  a  ship,  which  are  made  a  little  bending. 

RUNGS  (Mar.)  the  ground  timbers,  or  timbers  that  con- 
stitute the  floor  of  a  ship,  and  are  bolted  to  the  keel. 

RUNCINA'TUS  (Bot.)  runcinate,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf; 
folium  runcinatum,  a  sort  of  pinnatifid  leaf,  with  the  lobes 
convex  before  and  straight  behind,  like  the  teeth  of  a  large 
double  saw,  as  in  the  Dandalion. 

RUNIC  (Gram.)  the  language  of  the  Goths,  Danes,  and  other 
ancient  northern  nations.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been 
called  Runic  from  its  characters  being  mysterious  and  sym- 
bolical like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,    [vide  Alj^hahets'] 

RU'NNEL  (Husband.)  pollard-wood^  so  called  from  running 
up  apace. 

RU'NNER  (Lavs)  one  who  runs  or  goes  about  to  give  in- 
telligence of  what  is  passing,  as  the  runners  or  officers  of 
Bow-street. 

Runner  (Bot.)  reptans  fiagellum^  a  shoot  producing  roots 
and  leaves  at  the  end,  and  thus  propagating  the  plant,  as 
in  the  Strawberr}'. 

Runner  (Mar)\  a  rope  with  a  block  or  pulley  at  one  end 
and  a  hook  at  the  other,  for  hoisting  of  goods. —  To  over- 
hale  the  runner,  to  pull  down  the  hooked  end  to  hitch  it 
into  the  slin<r. 

Runner  (Mason  )  the  upper  stone  of  a  mill. 

RU'NNET  (Husband.)  the  maw  of  a  calf,  which  is  used  in 
the  making  of  cheese  to  turn  the  milk  to  curd. 

RUNNING-FI'GHT  (Mar.)  an  action  or  battle,  in  which 
the  enemy  endeavours  to  escape. — Running  rigging,  that 
part  of  the  rigging  which  passes  through  blocks  Run- 
ning part  of  a  tackle,  the  same  as  the  Fall. 

RUNNING-KNO'T  (Spor/.)  a  snare  for  catching  hares  and 
rabbits. 

RUNRIG-LANDS  (Law)  a  name  in  Scotland  for  lands,  the 
ridges  of  which  belong  alternately  to  different  proprietors. 

RUNT  (Husband.)  a  small  sort  of  cow  commonly  of  the 
Welch  breed. 

RUNTS  (Sport.)  canary  birds  above  three  years  old. 
RU'PALA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  four,  oblong'. 
—  Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  subovate. — Per.  one- 
celled  ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  Cayenne. 
RUPE'E  (Com.)  an  Indian  coin  equal  to  about  2s.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  Rupees ;  namely,  the  Sicca  Rupee,  and 
the  Current  Rupee;  the  former  of  which  is  equal  to 
2s.  Sd.  ;  and  the  latter  to  2s. 
RUPELLE'NSIS  sal  (Chem.)  Rochelle  Salt. 
RUPICA'PRA  (Zool.)  the  Mountain-Goat. 
RU'PPIA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  4  Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  a  spathe ;  spadix  subulate;  pe- 
rianth none. — CoR.  none. — Stam.  Jilaments  none;  a?i- 
thers  four. — Pist.  germs  four  or  five;  style  none;  stigmas 
blunt. — Per.  none;  seeds  four  or  five. 
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Species.    The  single  species,  the  Ritppia  maritiina,  Bucca- 
Jerrea,  Potamogetnn,  Funis,  sen  Muscus. 
RuppiA  is  also  the  name  of  the  Zostcra. 
RU'PT A  {Archccol.)  vide  Ruta. 

RUPTA'llII  {Archceol.)  a  band  of  soldiers,  or  rather  rob- 

ber?,  otherwise  called  rvtarii. 
RU'PTORY  {Med.)  a  corrosive  medicine. 
RUPTU'IIA  {Archceol.)  arable  land,  or  ground  broke  up. 
RU'PTURE  {Surg.)  a  protrusion  of  any  of  the  viscera  out 

of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,    [vide  Hernia'] 
RU'PTUUE-WORT  {Bot.)   the  Hernaria  of  LinniEUS,  a 

shrubby  plant. 

RU'RAL  Bean  {Ecc.)  he  who  formerly,  under  the  bishop 
and  the  archdeacon,  had  the  peculiar  care  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  a  district,  now  called  a 
deanery. 

RU'SCA  apum  {Archceol.)  a  hive  of  bees. — Ruscn  hityri,  a 

tub  of  salted  butter. 
RU'SCUS  [Bol.)  a  plant  which  v/as  more  commonly  called 

by  the  Greeks  fjt>v^<rivci  «ypiy,  >)  i\uujvy^i\iA,  and  by  the  Romans 

Myrtus  sylvcstre,  or  Wild  Myrtle.  Tlieophra.st,  Hist.  Plant. 

1.  3,  c.  17  ;  Bioscor.  1.  4,  c.  147  ;  Plin.  1.  23,  c.  9. 
Ruscus,  in  the  Linnenn  sy.'ittm,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22 

Bioecia,  Order  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
none;  nectary  central,  ovate. — Stam.  in  the  male  ; 
ments  none  ;  anthers  three. — Pist.  in  the  female ;  germ 
oblong  ovate;  style  cylindric;  stigma  obtuse.  —  Per. 
berry  globular  ;  seeds  two  globular. 
Species.     The  species  are  suffruticose  perennials,  as  — 
Ruscus  ncidcattis,  seu  Bruscus,  Prickly  Butcher's-Broom. 
— Ruscus  hypophyllum.  Broad-leaved  Butcher's-Broom. 
—Ruscus  Itypoglossum,  seu  Hypoglossum,  Double-leaved 
Butcher's  Broom. — Ruscus  raceniosjis,  seu  Laurus  Alex- 
andrina,   Alexandrine  Laurel.     Bod.  Pempt. ;  Clus. 
Hist.;  Baiih.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  SfC. 
RUSH  (Bot.)  the  Juncus  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. — Flower- 
ing Rush,  the  Butomus  umbellatus,  a  perennial. — Sweet- 
Rush,  the  Acnrus,  a  tuberous  root. 
RUSSE'LIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14-  Bidynamia, 
Order  2  Avgiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cou.  one- 
petalled. — Stam. Ji/aments  four,  filiform;  owners  ovate. 
— PiST.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  globular. — 
Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Russelia  sarmentosa. 
RU'SSETTING  {Hart.)  a  sort  of  apple,  of  a  brown  rusty 
.    colour,  which  is  useful  for  culinary  purposes. 
RUST  {Chem.)  a  well-known  crustaceous  substance  that 
grows  on  iron.    It  is  considered  as  a  carbonate  of  iron, 
for  it  consists  of  the  oxide  of  iron  combined  with  carbonic 
acid. 

RU'STIC  {Archit.)  an  epithet  for  a  mode  of  building  in 
imitation  of  simple  nature. —  Chamfered,  or  regular  rustics, 
is  when  the  stones  are  chamfered  off  at  the  edges,  and 
form  angular  or  square  recesses  of  about  an  inch  deep 
at  their  jointings,  or  beds  and  ends.  —  Rustic  quoins, 
called  by  Vitruvius  lapides  minantes,  stones  which  are 
placed  at  the  external  angles  of  buildings.  —  Rustic 
frieze,  [vide  Frieze] — Rustic  order,  an  order  decorated 
with  rustic  quoins,  rustic  work,  &c. — Rustic  work  is  where 
the  stones  in  the  face,  &c.  of  a  building,  instead  of  being 
smooth,  are  hatched  or  picked  with  the  point  of  an  in- 
strument. This  is  either  frosted  or  vermiculated. — Frosted 
rustic  work  is  where  the  margins  are  reduced  to  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  intermediate  pan 
has  an  irregular  surface  bearing  the  appearance  of  ice. — 
Vermiculated  rustic  work  is  when  the  general  surface  has 
the  appearance  of  being  eaten  by  worms. 


TO  RUSTICATE  {Cus.)  to  send  a  student  for  a  time  from 
the  University  by  way  of  punishment. 

RU'STICI  {Archceol.)  churls,  clowns,  or  Inferior  country 
tenants.  _ 

RU'STRE  {Her.)  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in 
the  middle,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  vihicli 
distinguishes  it  from  the  muscle,  which  is 
pierced  square. 

TO  RUT  {Sport.)  to  cry  like  a  deer  when  it  is 
in  want  of  copulation. 

RU'TA  {Archceol.)  the  name  for  a  band  of  robbers.  Math. 
Far.  ann.  1 2.30. 

Ruta  (Bot.)  ptiri,  a  plant  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to 
restrain  venereal  appetite.  It  was  more  commonly  known  in 
Greek  hy  the  name  of  Triyxvot ;  but  the  Latin  name  ruta  is 
derived  from  the  former  Greek  appellation,  and  the  English 
name  Rue  from  the  Latin  ruta.  This  plant  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  Theo' 
phrast.  1.  6,  c.  1,  &c.;  Bioscor.  1.  S,  c.  52;  Varr.  de  Ling. 
Lai.  1.  4;  Columd.  1.  12,  c.  ult. ;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8  ;  Pallad. 
1.4. 

Ruta,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10 
Bccandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  petals 
five  spreading.  —  Stam.  f  laments  ten,  avvl-shaped  ; 
anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ  gibbous;  style  erect,  awl- 
shaped;  stigma  simple.  —  Per.  capsule  gibbous;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Rida  graveo- 
lens,  Common  Rue. — Ruta  pinnata,  linifolia,  fruticn- 
losa,  ^x. 

Ruta  is  also  the  name  of  the  Peganum  harmonica,  the  Scro- 
phularia  canina,  and  the  Asplenium  ruta  muraria. 

RUTADO'SIS  (Med.)  a  sinking  of  the  cornea  from  a  wound, 
old  age,  or  death. 

RUTHl'LE  {Min.)  another  name  for  the  Red  Shorl,  an  ore 
of  Titanium. 

RUTICI'LLA  {Orn.)  a  name  for  the  Redstart,  or  the  Mo- 

iicilla  phcenicurus  in  the  Linnean  system. 
RU'TILUS  {Ich.)  the  Roach. 

RUY'SCHIA  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pejitandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Caj..  perianth  five-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tals five. —  Stam.  f  laments  five,  avvl-shaped;  anthers 
oblong. — Pist.  ^enH  ovate;  style  none;  stigma  quadran- 
gular.— Per.  berry  four-celled;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  parasitical  undershrubs,  as  the 
Ruyschia  clusicefolia,  et  surubaca. 
RUYSCHlA'NA  {Bot^  the  Bracocephalum  of  Linnaeus. 
RUYSCHIA'NA  tunica  {Anat.)  the  internal  surface  of  the 

choroid  membrane  of  the  human  eye. 
RYA'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  inferior. — Cor.  none  ; 
nectary  pilcher-shaped. —  Stam.  f laments  numerous; 
anthers  erect. — Pist.  ^erm  ovate;  style  vUlose  ;  stigmas 
four. — Per.  berry  suberous  ;  seeds  abundant. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Ryania  speciosa,  is  a  tree. 
RY'AL  (Com.)  vide  Rial. 
RY'AS  {Med.)  \\de  Rliceas. 
RYE  {Bot.)  the  Secale  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 
RYE-GRASS  {Bot.)  t\\Q  Hordeiun  murinum  of  Linnaeus,  an 
annual. 

RY'NCHOPS  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Anseres, 
having  a  straight  bill  with  the  upper  mandible  much  shorter 
than  the  lower,  which  is  truncate  at  the  top.  It  is  a  native 
of  America  and  Asia,  and  is  called  in  England  the  Skimmer, 
from  its  perpetually  skimming  over  the  siwface  of  the  water. 

RY'SAGON  {Bot.)  vide  Cassumuniar. 

RYTHMIC  {Poet.)  vide  Rhythm. 
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[Ani.)  vide  Abbreviations.  —  S.  C.  an  abbreviation  for 
Senatus-consulto,  i.  e.  by  a  decree  of  the  senate ;  is  to  be 
found  on  many  of  the  consular  coins,  which  were  struck  by 
order  of  the  senate, 
as  a  number,  stood  for  7. 
{Laiv)  vide  Abbreviations. 

{Gram.)  stands  for  5oc/i«,  a  fellow  of  a  society,  &c.  [vide 
Abbreviations] 

[Mus.)  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  Solo,  is  used  in  pieces 
of  music  of  several  parts  to  signify  that,  in  such  places, 
the  voice  or  instrument  must  perform  alone. 
[Med.)  signifies  semis,  half,  in  recipes. — S.  A.  secundum 
artem,  Sfc.  [vide  Abbreviations] 
S.  S.  S.  (Chevi.)  stratum  super  stratum,  i.  e.  layer  upon  layer; 
a  term  used  in  placing  different  substances  in  the  same 
vessel. 

SAAMOU'NA  (Bot.)  the  A^lscuhis  Pavai  of  Linnaeus. 

SABADI'LLA  {Bot)  vide  Cevadilla. 

SA'BAITES  {Ecc.)  vide  Sabeans. 

SABA'THIANS  {Ecc.)  vide  Sahhatians. 

SABBATA'RIANS  [Ecc.)  an  heretical  sect  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  formed  a  branch  of  the  Anabaptists.  They 
were  so  called  b  jcause  they  observed  the  Saturday  for  their 
Sabbath. 

SA'BBATH  [Theol.)  from  the  Hebrew  naiy,  rest;  the 
seventh  day  in  the  week,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  in 
commemoration  of  God's  resting  on  that  day  from  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  same  term  has  been  applied, 
by  the  Christians,  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is 
kept  holy  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection 
on  that  day. 

Sabbath  dai/s  jovrney  {Ant.)  a  measure  of  T20  English 
paces,  and  three  feet. 

SABBA'TIANS  {Ecc)  the  followers  of  one  Sabbatius,  a 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
mingled  many  of  the  Jewish  practices  with  his  profession. 
He  affected  to  be  a  bisliop  among  the  Novatians,  and 
caused  much  trouble  to  the  church.  Socrates  Hist.  Eccles. 
1.  5,  c.  21  ;  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  7,  c.  IS;  Baron.  Annal. 
ann.  31  ;  Sander.  Hcvres.  S8. 

SABBA'TICAL  year  [Bibl.)  every  seventh  year  among  the 
Jews,  in  w'uich  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  till  the  ground. 

SA'BBATUrvI  (Arcliivol.)  peace  and  quiet. 

SABDARl'FFA  {Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  sabdariffti  ofLinnsBUS. 

SABE'ANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  professing  Christians,  who 
mingled  Christianity,  Judaism,  Mah.ometanism,  and  Pagan- 
ism in  their  profession.  M.  Tlieven.  Voyages,  du  Lev. 
torn.  ii.  ;  P.  Ange.  Dissert,  sur  la  Relig.  des  Sab.  ;  Ricaut. 
dc  I' Empire  Oltom. 

SABE'LLA  {Con.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Testacea. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  a.YievQ:\s,  with  a  ringent  mouth; 
shell  tubular,  composed  of  particles  of  sand,  broken 
shells,  &c.  united  to  a  membrane  by  a  glutinous  cement. 
SABE'LLIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Christian  heretics  in  the 

third  century,  so  called  from  their  ringleader  Sabellius. 

who  denied  that  there  was  any  distinction  between  the 

persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Euscb.  de  Prcep.  Evang.  1.  7  ; 

St.  Epipkan.   Hcer.  57;    S,  August.  Hcer.  36;  Baron. 

Annal.  ann.  260. 
SABI'CES  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Sclmenhfeldia  of  Linnseus. 
SABI'NA  {Bot.)  a  plant  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  because 

it  grew  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
SA'BLE  {Zool.)  an  aiiimal  of  the  weasel  kind,  vi'ith  a  dark 
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tawny  body,  or  snowy  white,  the  mustela  zibelUna  of  Liri- 
nffius,  which  most  resembles  the  martin.  It  inhabits  the 
Northern  regions,  sleeps  by  day,  and  seeks  its  prey  by 
night;  goes  gravid  three  months,  brings  forth  from  three 
to  five  young,  and  yields  a  precious  fur. 

Sable  {Her.)  signifies  black,  and  in  engraving 
is  represented  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
lines  crossing  each  other,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  Of  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  it  is  said 
to  denote  simplicity,  wisdom,  and  prudence ; 
of  the  planets,  Saturn;  of  the  four  elements, 
the  earth ;  of  metals,  lead  and  iron ;  of  precious  stones, 
the  diamond ;  of  trees,  the  olive ;  of  birds,  the  crow  and 
raven ;  of  the  ages  of  men,  the  last :  but  many  heraldic 
wi-iters  discard  these  distinctions  as  fanciful. 

SABLIE'llE  {Min.)  a  sand  or  gravel  pit. 

Sabliere  {Carpeiii.)  a  piece  of  timber,  as  long  as  abeam, 
but  not  so  thick. 

SA'BRE  {Mil.)  a  kind  of  sword  with  a  very  broad  and 
heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little  falcated,  or 
crooked,  towards  the  point ;  it  is  generally  worn  by  the 
heavy  cavalry  and  dragoons. 

SABULANA'RIUM  {Latv)  a  liberty  to  dig  gravel,  or  sand, 
within  a  certain  precinct. 

SA'BULOUS  {Med.)  sabulosus,  gritty,  sandy ;  a  term  often 
applied  to  the  calcareous  matter  deposited  by  urine. 

SABU'RRA  {Med.)  a  name  for  the  sordes,  or  foulness  in 
the  stomach,  which  is  distinguished  by  authors  into  the 
acid,  the  bitter,  the  putrid,  the  insipid,  and  the  empyreu- 
matic. 

SAC  (L«U))  vide  Sohe. 

Sac  {Anat.)  vide  Saccus. 

SA'CABUR-TH  {Latv)  he  that  is  robbed  and  puts  in  surety 

to  prosecute  the  thief  with  fresh  suit,  which  is  called  by 

the  Scotch  sikerlmrgh,  i.  e.  siker,  sure,  and  burgh,  a  pledge. 

Bract.  1.  3,  c.  32;  Brilt.  c.  15  and  29. 
SACAR-MA'MBU  {Bot.)  an  Indian  name  for  a  sort  of 

sugar  extracted  from  the  Arundo  bambos. 
SA'CBUT  {Mils.)  a  bass  wind  instrument  resembling  the 

trumpet,  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  out 

to  different  lengths,  according  to  the  acuteness  or  gravity 

of  the  scale  required,    [vide  Sackbut] 
SACCA'DE   {Man.)  French  for  a  violent  check  or  jirk, 

which  the  horseman  gives  his  horse  by  drawing  back  both 

the  reins  very  suddenly. 
SACCA'TED  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  dropsy,  in 

which  the  water  is  encysted,  as  in  the  ovarium. 
SA'CCHARINE  Acid  {Chem.)  or  Acid  of  Sugar;  a  white 

crystallized  salt  procured  by  distilling  sugar  with  nitrous 

acid. 

SA'CCHARUM  {Bot.)  (ri.Kx,a^ov,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
what  was  otherwise  called  /^sPh  xaxxf/^lvov ,  the  honey  of  reeds, 
is  the  juice  extracted  from  the  reed,  or  cane,  which,  by 
the  Arabians,  is  called  Sacar-Mambu,  and  in  English, 
Sugar. 

Common  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  Saccharum  offcinale 
of  Linnseus ;  but  whether  the  saccharum  of  the  ancients 
be  the  same  as  the  sugar  of  the  moderns,  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  104' ;  Seneca.  Epist.  85 ;  Gal. 
de  Simpl.l.l ;  Plin.  1.12,  c.  8  :  Peripl.  Juct.;  Oribas. 
Med.  Coll.  &.C. 
Saccharum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  glume  two-valved. — CoR.  two- 
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valved ;  nectary  Iwo-lQayeA.—^rAU.  filaments  three,  ca- 
pillary;  anthers  somewhat  oblong. — Per.  none,  corolla 
investing  the  single  seed. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  of  the  Natural  Order  of 
Grasses;  the  principal  species  are  the — Saccharim  offi- 
cinarum,  ^nindo,  Calamus,  seu  Cannn,  Common  Sugar- 
Cane. — Saccharum  spontaneum,  seu  Zerpa,  Wild  Sugar- 
Cane. — Saccharum  japonicum,  Fuku,  vulgo  Tsc/cusits,  seu 
Boo,  vulgo  Obanna,  Japan  Sugar-Cane,  &c.  Ccesalpin. 
JEgi/pt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bat. ;  Raii  Hist.  &;c. 
.SACCHO-LA'CTIC  Acid  (Chem.)  or  Saclaciic  acid,  the  su- 
gar of  milk  in  combination  with  oxygen. 
SA'CCHOLATE  (Chnn.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  saclactic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  saccholate 
of  iron,  of  ammonia,  &c. 
SACCO'PHORI  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Messalian  heretics,  so 

called  from  their  covering  themselves  with  sacks. 
SA'CCULl  adiposi  (Aiiat.)  the  bursce  mucosa;  of  the  joints. 
SA'CCULUS  (Anat.)  a  little  bag,  as  the— Sacculus  chijli- 
Jerus,  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle. — Sacculus  cordis,  the 
pericardium,  or  receptacle  of  the  heart.— Sacculus  lachrij- 
malis,  the  same  as  the  Saccus  lachri/malis. 
SA'CCUS  lachrymalis  {Anat.)  the  lachrymal  sac;  an  oblong 
membranous  sac  situated  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the 
€ye,  which  serves  to  receive  the  tears  from  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  and  to  convey  them  into  the  ductus  lachry- 
malis. 

SACE'LLUM  [Ant.)  a  little  temple  without  a  roof.  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. 

SA'CEll  {Med.)  sacred;  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to 
some  disorders  which  were  supposed  to  be  immediately 
inflicted  from  heaven,  as  sacer  morhis,  the  Epilepsy,  sneer 
ignis,  the  Erysipelas,  &c. 

Sacer  musculus  [Anal.)  a  muscle  arising  from  the  Os  sacrum, 
and  running  under  the  Longissimus  Dorsi. 

SACK  (Com.)  a  sort  of  wine  used  formerly,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  Rhenish  wine,  and  by  others 
Canary  wine. — Sack  of  cotton,  a  quantity  from  one  hundred 
weight  and  a  half  to  four  hundred  weight. —  Sack  lyfixool  is 
equal  to  26  stone,  each  stone  being  J  4  pounds. 

SACKS  of  earth  (Fort.)  are  used  in  fortifications  in  the 
making  of  retrenchments  or  repairing  breaches,  &c.  in  haste. 

SA'CK-CLOTH  (Bibl.)  was  worn  by  the  Jews  by  way  of 
mourning,  whether  for  friends  or  for  any  public  calamity. 

SA'CRA  vasa  (Anat.)  vessels  belonging  to  the  Os  sacrum. 
■SA'CRAMENT  (Theol.)  from  the  Latin  sacramenttim,  an 
.     oath;  a  sign  of  any  holy  thing  containing  a  divine  mys- 
tery with  some  promise  annexed  to  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  outward  visible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual  grace,  in  the 
Protestant  Church. 

SACRAMENTA'LIA  (Ecc.)  certain  sacramental  offerings 
formerly  paid  to  the  parish  priest  at  Easter,  &c. 

SACRAMENTA'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  term  applied  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  those  who  hold  tenets  respecting  the 
sacrament  different  from  their  own. 

SACRAME'NTO  recipiendo  quod  vidua  regis,  S^c.  (Law)  a 
writ  of  commission  to  one  for  taking  an  oath  of  the  King's 
widow,  i.e.  the  widow  of  a  tenant  to  the  King,  that  she 
shall  not  marry  again  without  the  King's  licence. 

SACRAME'NTUM  militare  (Ant.)  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  after  the  levies  were  completed.  It  was 
administered  first  to  one  man,  whom  the  Tribunes  made 
choice  of,  and  then  the  whole  legion  passing,  one  by  one, 
swore  to  the  same  effect,  each  man  crying  "  Idem  in  me." 
Polyb.  1.  6,  c.  19;  Dionys.  1.  11 ;  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  1,  c.2; 
Liv.  1.  22,  c.  38;  Aid.  Gell.  1.  16,  c.  4- ;  Veget.  1.2,  c.5; 
Lips,  de  Roman.  Milit.  1.  1,  &c. 

Sacramentum  (Archcsol.)  an  oath,  the  common  form  of  all 
inquisitions  niade  by  a  legal  jury. — Sacramentum  altaris, 
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the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass,  or  what  is  now  called  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
SACRA'RIUM  (Ant.)  a  chapel  in  a  private  family  among 
the  Romans.    Ulpian.  I.  sac.  §  illud  notandumjf  de  Rer. 
Divis. 

SA'CRED  HERB  (But.)  the  Ocimum  sanctum  of  Linnaius. 

SA'CRIFICE  (Bibl.)  is  taken  in  a  general  sense  for  anj^  of- 
fering made  to  a  superior  being  as  an  act  of  devotion,  but 
particularly  the  offerings  made  to  God  according  to  the 
Levitical  law,  which  is  distinguished,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  offering,  into  the  bloody,  or  animate,  where  animals 
were  offered,  and  unbloody,  or  inanimate,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  first  fruits,  tenths,  perfumes,  and  libations : 
according  to  the  purpose,  they  were  distinguished  into 
the — Holocaust,  or  tvhole  burnt-offering,  when  the  whole 
animal  was  consecrated  to  God,  and  consumed  upon  the 
altar  as  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  sovereignty,  &c. 
— Sin-offering,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  or  expiation  for 
sin. — Peace-qff'ering,  a  sacrifice  offered  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  benefits  received,  to  solicit  favours  from,  or  to  do 
him  honour. —  Trespass-nffering,  a  sacrifice  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  made  for  sins  of  ignorance,  or  less  heinous 
offences. 

SA'CRILEGE  (Ecc.)  sncrilegium.,  church-robbery,  or  the 
taking  things  out  of  a  holy  place,  or  the  stealing  the  ves- 
sels, ornaments,  &c.  of  a  church ;  and  formerly  signified 
the  alienating  to  laj'mcn,  for  profane  or  common  purposes, 
what  had  been  given  for  religious  persons  and  pious  uses. 

SA'CRISiTAN  (Archceol)  sacristarius,  a  vestry-keeper. 

SACRISTA'RIUS  (Archceol.)  ^\<\e  Sacristan. 

SA'CRISTY  (Ecc.)  a  name  still  in  use  in  the  Romish  Church 
for  the  vestry,  or  place  where  the  sacred  utensils  are  kept. 

SACROLUMBA'LIS  (Annt.)  a  muscle  arising  from  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  Os  sacrum,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
Ilium,  &c, 

SA'CRUM  (Anat.)  or  os  sacrum,  a  bone  so  called  from  sacer, 
sacred,  because  it  was  formerly  offered  in  sacrifice ;  the 
broadest  of  all  the  bones  in  the  back,  that  sustains  all  the 
other  vertebrae,  and  in  shape  somewhat  resembles  a  tri- 
angle. 

SA'DDLE  (Man.)  a  seat  for  horsemen  fitted  to  the  back  of 
a  horse. — Saddle-backed,  an  epithet  for  a  horse  that  has  its 

back  low  with  a  raised  head  and  neck  Suddlc-clolh,  a  part 

of  the  furniture  belonging  to  a  horse. 

Saijjjle  (Mar.)  a  small  cleat,  or  block  of  wood  hollowed 
on  the  upper  and  lower  sides,  and  nailed  upon  the  lower 
yard-arms  to  retain  the  studding  sail-booms  in  a  firm  and 
steady  position.  —  Saddle  of  the  bowsprit,  a  semicircular 
piece  of  wood  shaped  and  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  bowsprit. —  Saddle  is  also  the  name  of  a  piece  of  elm- 
timber  fitted  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lacing. 

SADDLE-GALL  (Vet.)  a  hurt  upon  a  horse's  back  caused 
by  the  saddle. 

SA'DDUCEES  (Theol.)  a  sect  of  the  Jews  so  called,  as 
is  supposed,  from  the  Hebrew  iiy,  just;  they  denied  the 
resurrection,  and  received  only  the  five  books  of  Moses. 

SADLERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  a  very  ancient 
company  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
Their  arms  are  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
"  Azure  a  chevron  between  three  saddles',  or." 
Their  supporters  "  A  horse  argent,  bridled 
gides,  bitted  of  the  second."  Their  motto, 
"  Our  trust  is  in  God." 

SiE'CULARIS  (Ant.)  Vide  Secular. 

SiELA'NTHL'S  (Bot.)  the  Cissus  rotundifolia  of  Linneeus. 

SAFE  conduct  (Law)  snlvus  conductus,  a  security  given  by 
the  King,  under  the  great  seal,  to  any  person  for  his  quiet 
coming  into  or  passage  out  of  the  realm.  Reg.  Orig.  'ZB. — 
Safe-guard,  protection  given  by  a  prince,  or  magistrate, 
to  those  who  implore  aid  against  violence.    Rc(y.  Orio-.  26. 
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— Safe-pledge,  a  security  given  for  a  man's  appearance  at 

a  clay  assigned.    Bract.  1.  4,  c.  2. 
SA'FE-GUARD  {Mil.)  a  protection  given  by  a  prince,  or 

his  general,  to  an  enemy's  country,  to  secure  it  from  being 

ravaged  by  his  army  ;  also  soldiers  that  are  left  in  certain 

places  for  that  purpose. 
SA'FFLOWER  (Bot.)  the  Carihamus  iinctorius  of  Linnaeus, 

an  annual. 

SA'FFRON  {Bot.)  the  Cmcus  officinalis  of  Linnseus,  a  bulb- 
ous root.  —  Bastard  Saffron,  the  Cnrthamus  iinctorius,  an 
annual.— Meadow  Saffron,  the  Colchicum,  a  bulbous  root. 

Saffron  of  gold  {Chem.)  a  chemical  preparation  of  gold, 
which,  when  fired,  makes  an  explosion  like  gunpowder. 

TO  ^.\G  to  leeward  {Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  that  makes  a 
considerable  leeway,  or  is  driven  too  far  to  leeward  of  the 
course  whereon  she  apparently  sails. 

SA'GA-MAN  {Arch(vol.)  a  taleteller,  or  secret  accuser. 

SA'GAMORE  {Polil.)  a  title  of  dignity  in  India  for  one 
who  has  the  supreme  rule. 

SAGA'TIO  {Ant.)  vldeSagwu. 

SAGE  {Bot.)  the  Sahna  of  Lip.na;us,  most  species  of  which 
are  herbaceous  perennials. — Sage  of  Jerusalem,  the  Phlomis 
friiticosa,  a  shrub. — Wood  Sage,  the  Teucrium  Scorodinia 
of  Linna?us. 

SAGIBA'RO  {ArchcEol.)  or  sachbaro,  a  judge. 

SAG'NA  {Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4-  Tetrandria,  Order  3 
Telragynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ;3er/aH/A  four-leaved. —  CoR. petals 
four. —  Stam. Jilaments  four,  capillary;  anthers  roundish. 

—  PiST.  germ  subglobular  ;  sti/les  four,  awl-shaped-; 
stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Sagina  cerastoi- 
des,  sen  Ceraftium,  Tetrandrous  Pearl-Wort.  Sagina 
procumhens,  Alsine,  Alsinelln  Cartjophjjlhis,  Procumbent 
Pearl- Wort.  —  Sagina  apefala,  seu  Sa.vifraga,  Annual 
Small-flowered  Pearl-Wort. — Sagina  erecta,  seu  Mcen- 
chia,  c^-c. 

SAGI'TTA  harbata  {Archccol.)  a  bearded  arrow. 

Sagitta  {Astron.)  oi^-lc,  the  dart,  or  arrow,  called  by  the 
Arabians  Sc/iahan,  or  Alliance,  one  of  the  4  8  old  constella- 
tions in  the  Northern  hemisj>here,  which  is  fabled  to  have 
been  the  arrow  with  which  Hercules  slew  the  vulture  that 
was  devouring  the  liver  of  Prometheus.  It  contained,  in 
the  catalogue  of  Ptolemy,  5  stars,  in  that  of  Kepler  8, 
that  of  Bayer  8,  and  in  those  of  Tycho  and  Hevelius  only  5, 
but  in  that  of  Flamstead  18.  A>-at.  Apparent,  v.  311; 
Eratosth.  Character.  Ptol.  1.  6,  c.  5. 

Sagitta  {Gcom)  a  term  used  by  some  writers  for  the  absciss 
of  a  curve. 

Sagitta  {Trignn.)  the  versed  sine  of  an  arc,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  like  a  dart  or  an  arrow  standing  on  the  chord  of 
the  arc. 

SAGITTA'LIS  Sutnra  {Anat.)  that  suture  of  the  .skull  which 
begins  at  the  coronal  and  ends  at  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

SAGITTA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  jMonGecia, 
Order  7  Polt/nndria,  so  called  from  the  form  of  the  leaves 
resembling  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. — Con. petals 
three.  —  Stam.  in  the  female,  Jilanients  numerous  ; 
anthers  erect.  —  Pist.  germs  numerous,  compressed. — 
Per.  none;  receptacle  globular;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  .«peeies  are  tuberous  perennials,  as  the — Sa- 
gitlaria  sagitti folia,  seu  Sagitta,  Common  Arrow-Head. 

—  Sagittaria  oblusifolia,  sea  Culilamara.  Dod.Pemp.; 
Bauli.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot. ;  Raii  Hiht.  &;c. 

SAGITTA'RIUS  {Astron.)  i  Tciiry,c,  the  archer;  the  ninth 
sign  in  the  zodiac,  marked  f ,  which  is  drawn  after  the 
figure  of  a  centaur,  and  was  fabled  to  be  Crotus,  the  son 
of  Eupheme,  nurse  of  the  Muses.    The  stars  in  this  con- 


stellatlon  are  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  31,  by  Kepler  16,  by 
iycho  18,  by  Bayer  32,  two  of  which  are  of  the  seJond 
magnitude.    Aratus  calls  this  constellation  also 
Arat.  Apparent.  V.  100. 

To|o»  or'  iiXioi  KUi^  KUi  fUTe(X  t«|«. 

Eratosthen.   Character.;  Hijgin.  Poet.  Astron.;  Manil. 
Astron.  \  5,  v  286  ;  Ptol.  Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5;  Maerob.  Saturn. 
I.  I,  c.  21;  Bay.  Uranvmet ;   Ricciol.  Alma<r.  nov.  1.6 
c.  3.  "  > 

Sagittarius  {Her.)  this  sign  was  borne  by 
King  Stephen,  of  England,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  "  Gules  a  Sagittarius  or,"  because  he 
entered  these  kingdoms  in  that  sign,  and  ob- 

^  tained  a  great  victory  by  means  of  his  archers. 

SA'CiOlN  {Zool.)  a  sort  of  monkey  having  a  ^ 
tail  not  prehensile,  no  cheek  pouches,  and  haunches  co- 
vered. 

SAGO'NA  {Bot.)  the  Hydrolcea  of  l^mna:us. 

SA'GO-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Cycas  revoluta  of  Linnseus. 

SA'GUM  {Ant.)  a  military  garment  of  two  kinds,  fitted  for 
winter  and  summer.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Gauls,  and  was  made,  after  the  manner  of  a  ca.ssock, 
to  cover  the  shoulders,  and  go  down  to  the  hips,  where  it 
was  fastened  with  a  clasp.  The  Romans  used  to  toss  people 
m  the  sagum  by  way  of  a  punishment,  which  they  thence 
called  sagatio,  answering  to  what  is  now  called  tossin"  in 
a  blanket.  ° 
Mcrr^.  h  1,  epig.  3,  4. 

Jlies  ab  eicusso  missus  in  astra  sago. 

A  shorter  kind  of  Sagum  was  called  the  sagulum  ; 
67/. //«/.  1.  17,  v.  331. 

 Hiimeris  imponit  honorem 

Fulgentis  suguli. 

and  those  who  wore  the  sagum,  or  the  sagulum,  were  called 
sagati,  or  sagulati. 
Mart.  1.  6,  epig.  11. 

Te  Caduca  Tyros,  me  pingnis  Gallia  vestit 
Vis  te  purpiireutn ,  Marce,  Sagatus  amem. 

Van:  apiid.  Non.  1.3,  c.  20 ;  Liv.  1.  7,  c.  34  ;  Cces.  de  Bell. 
Civil.  1.  1,  c.  75  ;  Val.  Mar.  1.  3,  c.  2 ;  Patercul.  1. 2,  c.  16; 
Strab.  1.3;  Tacit.  1,2,  c,  20;  Sueton.  in  0th.  c.2;  App. 
Hispan.  ;  Pohjccn.  1.8,  c.  16;  Treb.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyran. 
c  23  ;  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sev.  c.  54 ;  Serv.  in  jEn.  1.  8, 
V.  659  ;  Acron.  et  Porphyr.  ad  Horat.  Epod.  9,  S^c. 

SA'ICK  (Mar.)  in  Yvench  sa'ique ;  a  sort  of  merchant  ship 
in  the  Levant  with  only  one  mast,  which,  with  its  topmast, 
is  exceedingly  high. 

to  SAIGNER  a  mote  {Mil.)  to  empty  or  take  the  water  out 
of  it,  by  conveyances  under  ground,  that  it  may  be  passed 
over  more  easily,  after  having  laid  hurdles,  or  bulrushes, 
upon  the  mud  that  remains. 

SAIL  {Mar.)  a  large  piece  of  canvass  composed  of  several 
breadths  sewed  together,  and  extended  on  or  stretched 
between  the  masts,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  wind. 
Every  yard  has  its  proper  sail,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  yard,  as  the  Main-Sail,  Fore-Top-Sail,  &c. 

SAPLING  (Mar.)  the  conducting  a  vessel  from  one  port  to 
anotiier,  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  her 
sails,  which  is  otherwise  called  navigation.  Sailing  is  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
computations  are  founded,  into  Plane  Sailing,  Middle  La- 
titude Sailing,  Mercator's  Sailing,  Globular  Sailing,  &c  

Plane  Sailing  is  that  which  is  performed  on  a  supposition 
of  the  earth  being  an  extended  plane  surface,  and  by 
means  of  plane  charts ;  in  which  case  the  meridians  are 
considered  as  parallel  lines,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at 
right  angles  to  the  meridians,  and  the  lengths  of  the  de- 
grees on  the  meridians,  equator,  and  pai'allels  of  lati- 
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tude,  every  where  equal.  Here  the  principal  terms 
V  are  the  latitude,  distance,  departure  ;  difference  of  lati- 
tude, and  rhumb,  and  longitude,  having  no  place  in 
plane  sailing. —  Traverse  Sailing  is  a  compound  plane  sail- 
ing, being  the  method  of  working,  or  calculating,  traverse 
or  compound  courses,  so  as  to  reduce  them  into  one. — 

^  Globular  Sailing,  the  method  of  estimating  a  ship's  motion 
and  run,  upon  principles  drawn  from  the  globular  figure 

*  of  the  earth.  In  this  extended  sense  it  comprehends  Pa- 
jallel,  Mercator's,  Middle  Latitude,  and  Great  Circle  Sail- 

i  .  ing. — Parallel  Sailing  is  the  sailing  on  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, or  a  parallel  to  the  equator,  of  which  there  are  three 
cases,  namely,  1.  Given  the  distance  and  difference  of  lon- 
gitude, to  find  the  latitude.  2.  Given  the  latitude  and 
'  difference  of  longitude,  to  find  the  distance.  3.  The  lati- 
tude and  distance  being  given,  to  find  the  difference  of 
longitude. — Middle  Latitude  Sailing,  a  method  of  resolving 
the  cases  of  globular  sailing  by  means  of  the  middle  lati- 
tude, between  that  departed  from  and  that  come  to.  This 
method  is  not  accurate,  being  founded  on  the  plane  and 
globular  sailing  conjointly. — Mercator's  Sailing,  the  method 
of  computing  the  cases  of  sailing  on  the  principles  of 
Mercator's  chart,  which  principles  were  first  laid  down  by 
Wright  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  These  con- 
sist in  finding  on  a  plane  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  any 

;  assigned  course  that  shall  be  true,  as  well  in  longitude  and 
latitude  as  in  distance,  the  meridians  being  all  parallel,  and 
the  parallels  of  latitude  straight  lines. —  Circular  Sailing, 
or  Great  Circle  Sailing,  the  finding  what  places  a  ship  must 
^o  through,  and  v.'hat  courses  to  steer,  that  her  path  may 
be  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  on  the  globe,  or  nearly  so,  pass- 
ing through  the  place  sailed  from,  and  that  bound  to.  As 
the  solutions  of  the  cases  of  Mercator's  sailing  are  per- 
formed by  plane  triangles  in  this  method,  they  are  resolved 
by  means  of  spherical  triangles,  and  present  a  variety  of 
cases. — Spheroidical  Sailing  is  computing  the  cases  of  na- 
vigation on  the  principles  of  the  true  spheroidical  figure  of 
the  earth. 

SAI'LORS  (Mar.)  elder  seamen,  employed  in  ordering  the 

sails,  getting  the  tacks  on  board,  and  steering  the  ship. 
SAILS  {Falcon.)  the  wings  of  a  hawk. 

SAINT  ANDREW'S  CROSS   (Bot.)  the  Asci/rum  crux 

SAINT  BARNABY'S  THISTLE  [Bot.)  the  Centaurea  sol- 

stitialis  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 
SAINT  FOIN  (Bot.)  the  Hedijsarum  onobrychis,  a  perennial. 
SAINT  JOHN'S  WORT  [Bot.)  the  Hypericum  of  Linnseus, 

a  shrub. 

SAINT  PETER'S  WORT  {Bot.)  the  Hypericum  quadran- 

gulum  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
SAINT  VITUS'S  DANCE  {Med.)  vide  Chorea. 
SA'JOR  [Bot.)  the  Pluhenetia  of  LinnaEus. 
SA'KER  {Sport.)  a  sort  of  hawk. 

Saker  {Gunn.)  the  name  formerlj'  given  to  a  great  gnn,  the 
ordinary  size  of  which,  in  diameter,  was  three  inches  and 
three  quarters  at  the  bore;  the  extraordinary,  four  inches; 
the  least  size,  three  inches  and  a  half. 

SAK'ERET  (Sport.)  the  male  of  a  saker  hawk. 

SAL  A'CIDUM  {Chem.)  an  acid  salt,  [vide  Acid'\  —  Sal 
alcali.       ide  Alcali] — Sal  anatron.  Nitre~\ — Salca- 

thariicum  amarnni,  Epsom  Salts. — Saljluor,  an  acid  salt,  in  a 
liquid  form  before  it  is  fixed  by  uniting  with  a  terrestrial  sub- 
stance.— Sal  gemmce,  a  salt  so  called  from  its  transparent 
and  crystalline  brightness,  called  Common,  or  Rock  Salt. — 
Sal  Indicum,  Sugar. — Sal  mariis,  a  sulphate  of  iron. — Sal 
petro!,  Saltpetre,  a  kind  of  volatile  salt. — Sal  pohjchrestum, 
a  sulphate  of  potash,  or  a  preparation  of  saltpetre,  made 
by  burning  equal  parts  of  it  with  sulphur. — Sal  prunella,  a 
preparation  of  saltpetre,  which  has  some  of  its  most  vola- 
tile salt,  made  of  sal  ammoniac  distilled  with  salt  of  tartar. 


SAL 

SALA'CIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynandria, 
Order  2  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  C al.  periatiih  one-leaved — CoR.  petals 
five-parted. —  Stam. Jilaments  none ;  anthersthree. — PiST. 
germ  roundish;  style  ver}' short ;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
berry  one-celled  ;  seeds  roundish. 
Species.  The  species  are  natives  of  China,  as  the  Salacia 
chinensis.  Cochin  chinensis,  &c. 

SALAMA'LEE  {Cus.)  or  Salem,  a  Turkish  salutation. 

SALAMA'NDER  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  lizard,  the  Lacerta  sala- 
mandra  of  Linnaeus,  which  exudes  from  its  pores  a  milky 
liquor,  by  which  it  is  enabled  for  a  time  to  withstand  the 
action  of  fire. 

Salamander  [Her.)  an  emblem  of  constancy, 
is  represented  in  flames,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure ;  "  He  beareth  azure  a  salamander,  or, 
in  the  flames  proper,  name  Cenino." 

S.-iLAMA'NDER  S  blood  [Chem.)  the  red  va- 
pours which  fill  the  receiver  with  red  clouds 
in  distilling  the  spirit  of  nitre. 

SALAMA'NDRA  {Zool.)  <ra.Xuf/,ikv^f'j.,  the  animal  now  called 
the  Salamander  [vide  Sulamnnder'\  which  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  capable  of  living  in  fire,  because  it  can 
remain  some  time  in  the  fire  without  burning.  Aristot. 
Hist.  Anim.  1.5,  c.  18;  Theoph.lib.de  Sign.  Plnv. ;  Ni- 
cand.  in  Therinc  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  67;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  71  ; 
Mian.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  2,  c.  31. 

SA'LARY  {Laiv)  in  Latin  salariim,  was  so  called,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  sal,  salt,  because  it  is  as  necessary  as  salt 
for  one  who  labours.  It  was  applied  originally  in  law  to 
signify  the  rents  or  profits  of  a  sala,  or  hall,  but  was  after- 
wards taken  for  any  stipend  or  considemtion  made  to  a  maa 
for  his  labour.  P//«.  1.  31,  c.  7  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.; 
Stat.  23  Ed.  3,  c.  I. 

SALE  {Law)  the  transferring  the  propcrt)'  of  goods  from 
one  to  another  upon  a  valuable  consideration. 

SA'LESMAN  (Com.)  one  who  sells  clothes,  or  other  com- 
modities. 

SALET  {Archceol.)  a  headpiece,  a  piece  of  armour. 
SALICA'RIA   {Bot.)  the  Lythrum   hyssopifolia   of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SALICORNIA  (i?o;.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1  Monandria, 
-  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  four-cornered. —  CoR.  none. — 
Stam.  jilaments  one  or  two;  anthers  twin. — PisT.  germ 
ovate;  style  simple;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none;  calyx 
ventricose ;  seed  single. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals  or  biennials,  as  the — Sali- 
cornia  herbacea,  seu  Kali,  Herbaceous  Marsh  Sampire, 
or  Jointed  Glasswort. —  Salicomia  fruticosa,  Shrubby 
Marsh  Sampire,  or  Jointed  Glasswort. 
SA'LIANT  (//er.)  from  salio,  to  leap  ;  an  epithet  for  beasts 
who  seem    to  be   leaping  on 
their   prey,   as  fig.  1.    "  He 
beareth  or  a  lion  sallant  gules, 
by  the  name  of  Felbridge."  — 
Counter-saliant    is   when  two 
beasts  on  the  same  escutcheon 
are  saliant,  the  one  leaping  one 
way,  and  the  other  another,  so 
that  they  look  directly  opposite  ways,  as  fig.  2. 
beareth  argent  two  foxes  counter-saliant  in  bend,  the  dexter 
surmounted  of  the  sinister,  saltire-like  gules,  by  the  name 
of  Radrod-hard  of  Wales." 
SALIENT  angle  {Fort.)  an  angle  which  carries  its  point  out- 
wards from  the  body  of  the  work. 
SA'LII  {Ant.)  a  college  of  priests,  so  called  a  saliendo, 
i.  e.  from  dancing,  because  during  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivals, particularly  in  that  of  the  Ancilia  [vide  Ancile'] 
they  used  to  leap  and  dance  in  the  procession. 
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ilor.  Carin.  1.  1,  od.  36. 

Neu  morem  in  Saliam  sit  requies  pedum. 

They  were  instituted  by  Numa,  who,  as  Plutarch  says, 
made  them  the  guardians  of  the  Ancilia,  or  sacred  shields. 
They  were  at  first  twelve  in  number,  the  three  eldest  of 
which  presided  over  the  rest;  the  first  being  called  the 
prccsul,  the  second  vntes,  and  the  third  magister.  The 
Salii  instituted  by  Numa  were  called  Palatini,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  CoUini,  Agonales,  and  Quirinales,  who  were 
also  twelve  in  number,  that  were  added  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 
They  were  all  of  patrician  families,  and  the  office  very  ho- 
nourable, to  which  Juvenal  alludes  when  he  inveighs  against 

,   the  wives  of  the  patricians  who  tried  to  pass  over  their 

;   adulterous  oifspring  as  lawful  progeny. 
Juv.  Sat.  6,  v.  602. 

Transeo  svpposilos,  et  gatidia,  lolaqne  sarpe 
Ad  spiircos  decepta  lacus,  atque  inde  peiitos 
Pontijices,  Salios,  Scavrorum  iiomina  falso 
Corpora  lutitnis. 

The  entertainments  of  these  priests  were  of  so  sumptuous 
and  costly  a  nature,  that  Horace  speaks  of  the  Dopes  Sa- 
liares  as  the  highest  and  most  luxurious  treat  that  could  be 
given. 

Hor.  Carm.  1.  1,  od.  37. 

  7i!(nc  Suliaribus 

Oiuare  pntviiiar  Deornm 
Tempus  crat  dapibus,  sodaks. 

The  Salii  used  to  shake  their  shields  with  great  violence 
whenever  the  Romans  declared  war ;  on  which  occasions 
they  also  danced,  and  sung  songs  in  honour  of  Mars  and 
Juno.  The  chief  of  these  hymns  was  called  the  carmen 
saliare,  the  original  form  of  which  was  composed  by  Numa. 
Hor,  1.  2,  epist.  1,  v.  86. 

Jam  Saliare  Numa  carmen  qui  laudat, 
Dioni/s.  1.  2;  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4-,  c.  15;  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  c.  ;  Liv.  1.  1 ,  c.  20  ;  Flor.  1. 1,  c.  2 ;  Plut.  in  Num. ; 
Lucian.  de  Saltat.  1,  1  ;  Qnintil.  1.  1,  c.  6  ;  Tertidl.  Apolog. 
c.  26;  Minnc.  Fcl.  p.  237 ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  1.  3,  c.  12; 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.  ;  Serv.  in  JEn.  1.  8,  v.  28;3,  &c. 
SA'LINE  [Chem.)  an  epithet  for  what  contains  salt,  or  is 
like  salt. 

SA'LIQUE  Intv  {Polit.)  a  law  made  in  France  by  King  Pha- 
ramond,  or  as  some  say  by  Philip  the  Long,  by  which  fe- 
males are  excluded  from  the  throne  ■,  so  called,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  words  si  aliqua,  which  occur  very  fre- 
quently therein. 

SALISBU'RIA  (Z?r;/.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  8  Poli/andria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  in  the  male  flowers,  ament  naked ; 
in  the  female^  verianth  four  cleft. — Cok.  none. — Stam. 
filaments  many ;  anthers  incumbent. — Per.  drupe  supe- 
rior ;  seed  nut  triangular. 

.  ..7. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Salisbnria  adiantifolia, 
seu  Ginkgo,  a  tree  of  China  and  Japan. 

SALl'VA  [Chem.)  an  excretion,  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  are,  according  to  Berzelius,  water,  992*9;  peculiar 
animal  matter,  2'9 ;  mucus,  1"4';  alkaline  muriates,  1'7 ; 
.  lactate  of  soda  and  animal  matter,  0  9  ;  pure  soda,  G'2. 

SALl'VAL  ducts  (Anat.)  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  salival 
glands. — Salival  glands,  the  glands  which  secrete  the  sa- 
liva, consisting  of  the  parotid  glands,  the  submaxillary 
glands,  and  the  sublingual  glands. 

SALIVA'NTIA  [iMed.)  medicines  which  excite  salivation. 

SALIVA'TION  (Med.)  an  evacuation,  or  drawing  humours 
out  of  the  mouth  by  salivating  medicines,  which  are  com- 
monly mercurial  preparations.  Salivation  is  also  sometimes 
taken  for  a  preternatural  increase  of  spittle. 

SA.'LIX  [Bot.)  iny.,  a  tree,  which  derives  both  its  Greek  and 


Latin  name  from  Its  quick  growth,  as  vctf'a.  to  Uvmi  t«;^£4)5,  j.  e. 
its  rising  quickly,  and  a  saliendo,  i,  e.  from  leaping,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  grow  up  as  it  were  by  a  leap  or  start. 
This  tree  is  designated  by  Homer  aAiTUx^Ttoi,  i.  e.  destruc- 
tive to  the  fruits. 
Od^ss.  1.  10,  v.  510. 

May.peit  r  ix.iyi.fot  text  Iticii  aMtriKcipzei, 

By  Apollonius  Rhodius,  l^poa  s-c/Ve;. 
Apollon.  Argonaut.  1.  4-,  v.  1427. 

£(ri7£p;i,  «iy£(f05  TTTiXit)  ^'  'Ept^iji;  syevro 

AiyA))  ^  fVt<>);  iipoi  <^ujro^. 

It  is  an  aquatic  plant  which  affects  the  banks  of  rivers, 
Virgil.  Georg.  1.  2. 

Fluminibus  salices,  crassisque  paludibus  alni. 

Thcophrafit.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  1,  c.  7  ;  Columel.  1.5,  c.6;  Plirc.. 
1.  16,  c.  37  ;  Geopun,  Anct. 
Salix,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22 
Dioecia,  Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  ament,  oblong,  imbricate. — CoR. 
petals  none;  nectar i/ a  gland,  cylindric.  —  Stam.  in  the- 
male,  filaments  two,  straight ;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ 
ovate,  attenuated  into  a  style;  stigmas  two,  bifid. — Per. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are  the — Salix  alba,  the 
White  Willow. — Sali.v  repens,  the  Dwarf  Creeping  Wil- 
low.— Scdi.v  viminalis,  the  Osier. — Sali.v  cinerea,  Cine- 
reous-leaved Sallow, — Sc;/i\rfff;3rPfi,  Round-leaved  Sallow. 
—  Salix  helix.  Rose  Willow. — Salix  fragilis,  the  Crack 
Willow.  —  Salix  vitellina,   the  Yellow  Willow,  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauli.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Thent.  Botan. ;  Raii  Hist. 
SA'LLED  headpiece  [Archeeol.)  an  ancient  term  for  a  helmet. 
SALLOO'N  (Archit.)  vide  Saloon.' 
SA'LLOW  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  willow,  the  Salix  cinerea,  &c. 
SA'LLY  (Mil.)  the  issuing  of  the  besieged  out  of  a  town  or 
fort,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  on  the  besiegers  or  their 
works,  and  otherwise  annoying  the  enemy;  whence  "  To 
cut  olF  a  salli/,"  is  to  get  between  those  that  made  the 
sally  and  their  town. — Sally-ports,  or  postern-gates,  the 
subterraneous  passages  which  lead  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  works. 

Sally  (Mech.)  a  particular  way  of  ringing  a  bell. 

SA'LLY-PORTS  (Mar.)  a  large  port  on  each  quarter  of  a 
fire-ship,  out  of  which  the  officers  and  crew  make  their 
escape  into  the  boats  as  soon  as  the  train  is  laid. 

SALMA'SIA  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five,  oblong. — Stam,  filaments  five,  capillary ;  anthers 
roundish.  —  Pist.  germ  three-cornered;  style  none; 
stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule  three-cornered;  seeds  very 
many. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Sahnasia  racemosa,  is  a 
shrub. 

SA'LMO  (Ich.)  a  fish  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  a  saliendo, 
i.  e.  from  leaping,  because  it  takes  immense  leaps.  It  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  piscis 
fiuviatilis,  a  river  fish  in  Aquitania,  and  is  enumerated  by 
Ausonius  among  those  of  the  Moselle. 
Auson.  Mosel.  v.  97. 

"Nee  te  punicen  rutilantem  viscere  salmo 
Transierim,  lata  cujus  vaga  verbera  Cauda 
Gurgite  de  medio  summas  referuntur  in  undas 
Occidtus  placido  cum  proditur  aquore  pulsus,  fy. 

Plin.  1.  9,  C.  18. 

SA'LMON  (Ich.)  the  Salmo  of  Linnaeus  [vide  Salmo]  is  a 
fish  that  lives  both  in  salt  and  fresh  waters,  but  is  impatient 
of  foul  water.  Salmons  quit  the  sea  at  a  certain  season,  and 
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deposit  their  spawn,  called  Salmon-souse,  in  beds  of  gravel. 
There  are  scarcely  any  difficulties  which  they  will  not  over- 
come in  order  to  reach  their  place  of  destination.  They 
ascend  rivers  for  hundreds  of  miles,  force  themselves  up 
against  the  most  rapid  streams,  and  leap  with  amazing  agi- 
lity over  cataracts  several  feet  in  height.  After  spawning 
they  return  to  the  sea  poor  and  lean.  The  vent  is  near 
the  tail. — Salmon  Trout,  the  Salmo  trutta  of  Linnaeus,  a 
species  of  the  salmon  wliich  has  a  body  spotted  with  black 

SALMON-LOUSE  [Ent.)  an  insect,  Lerncea  salmonea 
of  Linnaeus,  which  infests  salmon. 

SALMON-PIPE  {Mech.)  a  device  for  catching  salmon. 

SALOO'N  {Archit.)  a  lofty  spacious  sort  of  hall,  vaulted  at 
the  top,  and  usually  comprehending  two  stories,with  two 
ranges  of  windows.  It  is  a  state  room  much  used  in  Italy 
for  the  reception  of  ambassadors. 

SA'LOP  {Bot.)  a  substance  brought  from  Persia,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  prepared  root  of  the  Orchis  morio,  mas- 
cula,  &c. 

SA'LPA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Mollusca,  having  the  body  tubular,  loose,  and  gelatinous ; 
intestines  placed  obliquely.  Animals  of  this  genus  are  gre- 
garious, and  often  adhere  to  each  other :  they  swim  with 
great  facility,  and  have  the  power  of  contracting  or  open- 
ing at  pleasure  the  cavities  of  the  extremities. 

SALPINGO-PHARY'NGEUS  [Anat.)  a  muscle  which  as- 
sists in  dilating  the  Eustachian  tube. — Salpingo-staphilinus, 
the  same  as  the  Levator  pahdi. 

SA'LSAFY  [Bot.)  the  root  of  the  Tragopogon  pratense,  or 
the  Purple  Goat's  Beard. 

SALSI'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Alstroemeria  salsilla  of  Linnasus. 

SALSIRO'RA  (Bot.)  the  Drosera  rotiindifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

SA'LSOLA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic    Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  CoR. 
none. — St  am.  ^laments  five.  —  Pist.  germ  globular; 
style   three-parted ;  stigmas  recurved.  —  Per.  capsule 
ovate ;  seed  single. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  derive  their  name  from  their 
salt  quality,  and  are  well  known  for  producing  the  alca- 
line  salt  commonly  called  Barilla,  Soda,  or  Kelp.  The 
species  are  mostly  herbaceous  annuals,  as  the — Salsola 
kali,  Tragiim,  seu  Tragus,  Prickly  Saltwort. — Salsola 
sativa,  Spanish  Saltwort. — Salsola  altissima,  seu  Cheno- 
podium. — Sahola  niuricala,  seu  Bassia. 
Salsola  is  also  the  name  of  the  Chenopodium  oppositi/olium. 
SALTS  (Chetn.)  were  originally  considered  as  an  interme- 
diate class  of  bodies  between  earths  and  minerals;  but  at 
present  the  term  salt  is  restricted  to  three  sorts  of  sub- 
stances, namely,  acids,  alkalies,  and  the  compounds  which 
"  acids  form  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  The 
two  former  of  these  sorts  were  called  simple  or  primitive 
salts,  in  distinction  from  the  latter,  which,  being  composed 
of  two  or  more  simple  saline  substances,  are  therefore  de- 
nominated compound  or  secondary.    Acid  salts,  which  are 
known  by  their  acid  taste,  are  more  properly  considered 
under  the  head  of  Acids ;  and  alkalies,  which  are  known 
by  their  urinous  and  caustic  taste,  fall  under  the  head  of 
■Alkalies :    [vide  Acid  and  Alkalies']    wherefore  the  term 
salts  are  now  still  more  especially  confined  to  the  secon- 
dary saline  bodies  v/hich  are  otherwise  called  neutral,  be- 
cause they  possess  the  properties  of  neither  acids  nor  alka- 
lies, as  Epsom  Salts,  nitre,  &c.  Salts  are  denominated  from 
the_  acids  which  they  contain ;  the  earth,  alkali,  and  me- 
tallic oxide,  combined  with  the  acid,  being  called  the 
hase  of  the  salt :  thus  common  salt,  which  is  a  compound 
of  muriatic  acid,  and  soda,  is  called  a  muriate,  and  soda  is 
called  the  base  of  common  salt;  but  when  any  salt  has 
more  than  one  substance  for  its  base  it  is  called  a  triple 
salt,  as  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  a  salt  formed  by  the 


combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  the  two  bases  soda  and 
potash.  To  denote  the  proportions  between  the  acid  and 
the  base  a  particular  nomenclature  has  been  adopted;  name- 
ly, the  termination  ale  to  denote  an  excess  of  neither  acid 
nor  base,  the  preposition  super  to  denote  an  excess  of  acid, 
and  sub  to  denote  an  excess  of  base ;  also  the  termination 
ate  to  denote  a  maximum  of  oxygen  in  tlie  acid,  and  ite 
to  denote  the  minimum,  &c.  [vide  Chemistry'] 
Salts  (Com.)  are  distinguished  according  to  the  process  by 
which  they  are  prepared,  and  by  their  properties,  into 
essential,  fixed,  and  volatile. — Esi^ential  salts  are  drawn 
from  the  juices  of  plants,  by  crystallization. — Fixed  salts 
are  made  by  calcining  or  reducing  the  matter  to  ashes, 
then  boiling  it  in  water,  and  afterwards  straining  it,  suffer- 
ing all  the  moisture  to  evaporate,  when  the  salt  will  remain 
in  the  form  of  a  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.— 
Volatile  salts,  those  which  are  principally  drawn  from  the 
bodies  or  parts  of  animals,  or  from  the  fermented  parts  of 
plants,  &c. 

SALTATO'RIUM  [Archceol.)  a  deer  leap,  or  place  to  keep 
deer  in. 

SALTER  {Com.)  one  who  deals  in  salt,  or  salt  fish. 

SALTERS,  Company  oj' {Her.)  v/ere  incorpo- 
rated in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They 
consist  of  a  master,  3  wardens,  '28  assistants, 
and  140  on  the  livery,  besides  yeomanry. 
Their  armorial  ensigns  are  "  Azure  and  gules, 
three  covered  salts,  or,  sprinkling  salt,  proper." 

SA'LTIRE  {Her.)  a  cross,  which  is  an  ordinary 
the  bend  dexter,  and  bend  sinister,  crossing 
each  other  at  acute  angles  in  the  centre, 
which,  uncharged,  contains  the  fifth,  and 
charged,  the  third  part  of  the  field,  as 
"  Azure,  a  saltire  argent,  name  Gerrurd." 
The  saltire  is  not  so  subject  to  variations  by 
the  dificrent  lines  as  the  others,  but  tiiere  are 
examples  of  saltires  engrailed,  and  saltires  reguled. — Per 
Saltires.  [vide  Saltirexvays] 

SA'LTIREV/AYS  (Her.)  or  per  Saltire,  an   

epithet  for  any  charge  that  is  in  the  form 
of  a  saltire,  or  for  any  field  that  is  divided 
oif  into  four  parts  by  two  lines  in  fashion  of  a 
■  saltire,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

SALT-PE'TRE  (Chem.)   from  sal,   salt,  and 
T^iTfc,  a  rock  ;  a  kind  of  mineral  salt,  which, 
being  very  combustible,  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in 
gunpowder. 

SALTS  (Her,)  or  Salt-cellars,  a  name  for  the  vessel  in 
which  the  salt  is  put  when  it  is  brought  to  the  table.  It 
is  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Salters'  company;  and,  in 
former  times,  it  was  customary  to  place  one  of  these  salts 
in  the  middle  of  the  table  at  entertainments,  by  way  of 
distinguishing  the  quality  of  the  persons  by  their  seats, 
the  nobility  being  placed  above  the  salt  and  the  yeomanry 
below. 

SALT-SILVER  (Latv)  a  penny  paid  to  the  lord  by  the 

tenants  to  be  excused  from  the  service  of  carrying  his  salt 

from  the  market  to  his  larder. 
SALTUS  {Archceol.)  from  saltiis,  a  grove;  high  wood,  m 

opposition  to  coppice. 
SALT-WORT  {Bot.)  the  Sahola  of  LinnfEus. 
SALTZ  {Chem.)  a  pickle  made  of  salt,  dissolved  by  the- 

coldness  or  moisture  of  a  cellar. 
SALVADO'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Telran- 

dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
one-petalled.  —  Stam.  filaments  four,  reflex;  anthers 
round. —  Pist.  germ  roundish;  s/j/^e  single  ;  stigma  sim- 
ple, blunt.— Per.  ber7-y  globular;  seed  covered  with  an 
aril. 
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Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Salvadora  per  ska, 
Rivina,  Cissiis,  seu  Emhelia. — Salvadora  capitulala,  et 
hijlora. 

SALVA  GA'RDIA  (Laxv)  the  protection  given  by  a  prince 
to  a  stranger  to  secure  the  latter  from  the  violence  of  an}' 
of  his  subjects. 

SA'LVAGE  (Lniv)  a  recompence  allowed  to  a  ship  that 
has  rescued  another  from  capture,  or  wreck. 

SALVFjTE'LLA  {Anat.)  the  vein  which  runs  from  the  veins 
of  the  arm,  and  is  terminated  in  the  little  finger. 

SA'LVER  (Law)  one  who  has  saved  a  ship,  or  its  merchan- 
dise. 

Salver  (Mec/i.)  a  piece  of  wrought  plate  to  set  glasses 
upon. 

SA'LVIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diaiidria,  Order 

1  Monngi/iu'a. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 

one-petalled. —  Stam.  filaments  two,  very  short. — Pist. 

germ  four-cleft;  sti/le  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none; 

seeds  four,  roundish. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  herbaceous,  perennials, 

or  undershrubs,  as  the — Salvia  officinalis,  Garden  ^age. 

— Salvia  sclarea,   Common  Clary. —  Salvia  prateiisis, 

Orvala,  Sclarea,  seu  Horminum,  Meadow  Sage  or  Clary. 

—  Salvia  indica,  Indian  Sage  or  Clary.  —  Salvia  ver- 

benaca.  Vervain  Sage  or  Clary. — Salvia  gliitinosa,  Yellow 

Sage  or  Clary. — Salvia  ce'.hiopis,  seu  JEtliinpis. 
Salvia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Phlomis  J'niticosa,  Ttalica, 

Sfc, 

SALVIFO'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Celtis  orientalis  of  Linnaeus. 
SALVI'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  Class  Crypto- 
S,amia. 

SALUTA'RIS  litcra  (Ant.)  the  letter  A,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  a  note  of  acquittal  among  the  Romans, 
[vide  J] 

SA'LUT ARIES  {Med.)  such  diseases  as  admit  of  an  easy 
cure,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  con- 
stitution. 

SALUT ATO'RES  (Ecc.)  a  set  of  enthusiasts  in  Spain  of 
the  order  of  St.  Catherine,  who  pretended  to  the  cure  of 
many  disorders  by  touching,  or  only  breathing  on  the  peni- 
tents. 

SALU'TE  (N'ujnis.)  the  name  of  a  coin  made  by  Henry  V. 

after  his  conquest  of  France,  whereon  the  arms  of  England 

and  France  were  stamped  and  quartered. 
Salute  {Mil.)  a  discharge  of  artillery,  or  presenting  of 

arms,  as  a  mark  of  honour  or  respect  to  some  person. 
Salute  (Mar.)  a  testimony  of  respect  to  the  ships  of  an 

admiral  or  superior,  by  the  discharge  of  the  ordnance, 

the  striking  of  colours,  &c. 
SAMA'R.^  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 

Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  very  small. —  Cor. 
petals  fouv,  ovate. — Stam.  Jilaments  four,  awl-shaped: 
anthers  subcordate.  —  Pist.  gertn  ovate,   ending  in  a 
style  that  is  superior  ;  stigma  funnel-form.  —  Per.  drupe 
roundish  ;  seed  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the  Salvia  Iceta,  coria- 
cea,  pentandra,  SfC. 
SAMA'RITANS  {Theol.)  a  sect  among  the  Jews  who  re- 
jected all  the  Scriptures  except  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
and  denied  the  resurrection. 
SA'MBAC  {Bot.)  the  Jasviinum  sambac  of  Linnaeus. 
SAMBENI'TO  {Ecc.)  or  san-hanito,  a  coat  of  sackcloth 
used  by  penitents  on  their  reconciliation  to  the  church. 
A  coat  of  the  same  name,  painted  with  hideous  figures, 
was  formerly  worn  by  persons  condemned  for  heresy  by 
the  inquisition,  when  they  went  to  execution. 
SAMBU'CA  {Mus.)  an  ancient  stringed  instrument  used  by 
the  Greeks. 


SAMBU'CUS  {Mus.)  an  ancient  wind  instrument,  resem- 
bling a  flute  in  shape. 
Sambucus"  in  the  Greek  ixri, ;  a  plant  so  called,  as 

some  have  supposed,  from  the  musical  instrument  of  the 
same  name.    Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  13  ;  Dioscor, 
1.  4.,  c.  175  ;  Plin.  1.  24,  c,  8 ;  Mijrep.  sect.  3. 
Sambucus,  in  the  Limiean  system,    a   genus  of  plants, 
Class  .5  Pentandria,  Order  3  Trigynia.  * 
Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cou. 
one-petalled.— Stam.  filaments   five,  awl-shaped ;  an- 
thers roundish. — Vist.  germ  inferior;  stule  none;  .tii^tnas 
three. 

Species.  ^  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the— Sambucus  ehulus, 
seu  Ebulus. — Saynbucus  nigra,  Common  Elder. — Sambu- 
cus japonica,  Japonese  Elder.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Clus, 
Hist.;  Bauh.Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.;  Rait  Hist.;  Tnurn.  hist. 
Sambucus,  another  name  for  the  Erithales  ;  also  for  the 
Viburnum  opuliis. 
SA'MECH  (Chem.)  the  salt  of  tartar. 

SA'MIA  TERRA  {i\Iin.)  ■Zccfj.U  y^,,  Samian  earth;  a  me- 
dicinal sort  of  earth  of  the  argillaceous  kind,  brought  from 
the  island  of  Samos,  which  was  reckoned  astringent. 
Dioscor,  1.  5,  c.  172. 

S.\'MIUS (Min.)  >iJa?  Iv  Sa^w,  Samian  stone;  a  stone 
brought  from  the  island  of  Samos,  and  used  by  goldsmiths 
in  polishing  and  brightening  gold.  It  was  reckoned  astrin- 
gent.   Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  173. 

SAMNI'TES  (Atit.)  a  sort  of  gladiators  mentioned  by 
Cicero  and  others.  They  derived  their  name  from  their 
armour,  which  is  described  by  Livy.  Cic.  pro.  Sect.  c.  64; 
Liv.  1.  9,  c.  40;  Plin.  1.  7,  c.  20;  Solin.  c.  1. 

SAMOLOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  Scoparia  dulcis  of  Linnaeus. 

SA'MOLUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  CoR. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  Jilainents  five,  short;  anthers  con- 
verging. —  Plst.  germ  inferior  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma 
capitate. — Ver.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  very  numerous. 

Species.     The  single  species,   the — Samolus  valerandi, 
Anagallis,  Alsine,  seu  S'lmolus,   Brookweed  or  Water 
Pimjiernel,  is  a  perennial. 
SAMOTHRA'CIAS  {Min.)  a  kind  of  precious  stone,  of  a 

black  colour. 

SAMPA'CCA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Liriodcndron  of 
Linnaeus. 

SA'MPANE  {Mar.)  a  kind  of  vessel  used  by  the  Chinese. 
SA'MPIRE  {Bot.)  the  Crithmum  of  Linnieus. —  Golden  Sam- 

pire,  the  Inula. — Marsh  Sampire,  the  Salicnrnia. 
SA'MPLAR  (Mech.)  a  piece  of  canvas  on  which  girls  learn 

to  mark  letters,  &c.  with  a  needle. 
SAMPSiE'IANS  {Theol.)  a  sect  who  were  properly  neither 

Jews,  Gentiles,  nor  Christians. 
SAMPSON'S  Post  {Mar.)  a  .sort  of  pillar  erected  in  a 

ship's  hold,   that  is  furnished  with  notches  for  steps  to 

ascend  and  descend.    Also  a  post  used  in  ships  of  war  for 

shipping  and  unshipping. 
SAMPSU'CHINON  {JSled.)  <rc<.<j.-^6yjvo^,  an  ointment  wherein 

marjoram  was  the  chief  ingredient.    Dioscor.  I.  1,  c.  58. 
SA'MPSUCHUM  {Bot.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  Ama- 

TCtCUS. 

SA'.VIPSUCHUS  {Bot)  the  Thymus  of  Linnaeus. 
SA'MYDA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none  ;  nectary  one-leaved. — Stam.  filaments  none  ;  an- 
thers ten. — PiST.  germ  ovate  ;  style  awl-shaped  ;  stigma 
capitate. — Per.  capsule  roundish;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Samyda  nitida, 
multifiora,  villosa,  Sfc. 
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Samvca  k  also  another  name  for  the  Cascaria. 
SANAMU'NDA  (Bot.)  the  Daphnis  thi/mella  of  Linneeus. 
SANASA'NCTA  (Bot.)  the  Nicotiana  tolmcum. 
SA'NCTUAUY  [Theol.)  \ide  Sanctum  sanctorum. 
Sanctuary  (Ecc.)  a  name  among  the  Roman  Catholics  for 

that  part  of  the  church  where  the  altar  is  placed. 
SANCTUM-SANCTO'RUM   {T'/ieoL)   i.  e.  the  Holy  of 

Holies ;  the  innermost  and  holiest  place  of  the  Jewish 

temi)le,  where  the  ark  was  kept. 
SANDALA'RIUS  {jJtit.}  the  sandal-maker,    [vide  Sanda- 

lium'] 

SANDAL'GERULUS  {Ant.)  vide  Sandalium. 

SANDAL-BEARERS,  vide  Sandalium. 

SANDA'LIUM  {Ant.)  :2x.^c'.Mof,  a  rich  kind  of  slipper 
worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies.  It  was  made  of 
gold,  silk,  and  other  precious  stuffs,  and  consisted  of  a 
solo  with  an  hollow  part,  to  embrace  the  ancle,  leaving 
the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, always  made  of  such  costly  materials,  or  confined 
to  the  use  of  the  women,  as  we  learn  from  both  sacred 
and  profane  history.  Our  Saviour  permitted  his  disciples 
to  wear  Sandals  of  wood,  as  we  learn  from  Mark  vi.  9 ; 

,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  sandals  worn  by  Perseus. 
Those  who  made  the  sandals  were  called  Sandalarii,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  an  inscription  on  the  Appian 
Way.  The  servants  who  bore  the  sandals  for  their  masters 
or  mistresses  were  called,  sandalgeruli,  or  sandaligendce. 
Herod.  I.  2,  c.  91. 

SANDA'PILA  {Ant.)  a  bier  for  the  poorer  or  meaner  sort 
of  people  among  the  Romans. 
Jtiv.  Sat.  8,  V.  175. 

Inter  carnifices  etfahros  sandapilarum. 

Stieton.  in  Domil.  c.  17;  Scholiast,  in  Juven. ;  Fulgent. 
Expo.dt.  Ant.  serm.  c.  1. 

SAND-BAGS  {Fort.)  bags  holding  about  a  cubic  foot  of 
earth  or  sand,  which  are  used  in  i-epairing  breaches,  &c. 
in  a  fortification. 

SANl'-EEL  (Ich.)  an  eel  which  lies  in  the  sand,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  livers. 

SAND-HEAT  (Chem.)  a  sort  of  heat  procured  by  heated 

sand,  which  is  employed  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 

chemical  digestion. 
SA'NDAL-WOOD  {Bot.)  the  wood  of  the  Santalum  album 

et  flnviim  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrance. 

It  is  only  the  interior  part  of  the  trunk  which  yields  this 

valuable  wood. 

SA'NDARACK  {Min.)  a  mineral  not  much  unlike  arsenic. 

SA'NDARACH  [Bot.)  a  resinous  substance  which  exudes 
spontaneously  from  the  Thya  articulata,  a  tree  growing  in 
Barbary.  It  is  usually  in  the  state  of  small  round  drops^ 
of  a  brown  colour  and  semi-transparent,  not  unlike  mastich. 

SANDARA'CHA  {Chem.)  another  name  for  Red  Arsenic, 
[vide  Arsenic'] 

SANDA'STROS  {Min.)  a  precious  stone,  called  aho  gara- 
matites. 

SA'ND-BOX-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Hura  crepitans  of  Linnceus. 
SA'NDERLING  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  moor  fowl  very  similar  to 
the  pewit. 

SA'NDERS  {Bot.)  a  precious  kind  of  Indian  wood,  the 

same  as  Sandal  wood. 
SANDGA'VEL  {Lazv)  a  duty  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 

of  Rodeley  in  Gloucestershire  by  his  tenants,  for  liberty 

to  dig  up  sand  for  their  use. 
SA'NDIVER  {Mcch)  the  d  ross  which  separates  from  the 

metal  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
SANDO'RICUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  De- 

candria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five,  lanceolate ;  nectary  tube  cylindrical.— Pist.  germ 
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globular ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  thickish.— Per.  berrj; 
roundish ;  seeds  five. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Sandoricum  indicum  is  a 
tree. 

SAND-PIPER  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  heath  bird,  the  Tringa  of 
Linnaeus;  including  among  its  species  the  Ruff  and  Reeve, 
the  Lapwing,  the  Plover,  the  Sanderling,  the  Phalarope, 
and  the  Purre. 

SAND-STONE  {Min.)  a  soft  compound  stone,  consisting 
of  grains  of  sand,  &c.  cemented  together.  It  is  a  genus 
of  Aggregate  Earths  in  the  Linnean  system,  under  the 
name  of  Arenarius.  The  principal  species  are  the  Grind- 
Stone  and  the  Filtering-Stone. 

SA'NDYX  {Chem.)  c-w/M,  ceruss  calcined  in  a  pot  till  it 
acquires  the  colour  of  sandarach,  realgar  or  red  arsenic. 

SA'NGENOS  [Chem.)  a  gum  of  the  opal  kind.  _ 

SA'NGIAC  {Polit.)  the  governor  of  a  province  in  Turkey, 
whose  dignity  entitled  him  to  have  a  horse's  tail  carried 
before  him.  The  Sangiacs  were  the  next  in  authority  to 
the  beys  or  viceroys. 

SANGUIITCA'  I  ION  {Med.)  a  natural  function  of  the  body 
by  whi.;h  the  chyle  is  changed  into  blood. 

SANGUI'FLUUS  (Zoo/.)  a  poisonous  serpent. 

SANGUINA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Poly- 
andria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.  —  Cou. 
petals  eight. — Stam.  ^/rtm<?n^6' very  manj' ;  anthers  sim- 
ple.— Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  style  none  ;  stigma  thickish. — 
Per.  capsule  oblong  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Sanguinaria  canadensis, 
Chelidorium,  Ranunculus,  is  a  perennial  with  a  tuberous 
root.    Park.  Theat.  Bot. 
SA'NGUINE  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  murrey 
colour,  or  dark  red,  represented  in  an  en- 
graving by  lines  hatched  across  one  another 
diagonally  both  dexter  and  sinister,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 
SA'NGUIS  {Anat.)  vide  Blood. 
Sanguis  [Laiv)  a  right  or  power  which  the  lord  had  to  de- 
termine in  causes  where  blood  was  shed. 
Sanguis  calcetus  {Chem.)  whatever  is  of  as  quick  and  sharp 
taste  as  calx. 

SANGUISO'RBA  {Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4.  Tctran- 
diia.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ^en'nw^^  two-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  j^/awe«^s  four ;  anthers  simple. —  Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. —  Per.  cap' 
sule  globular  ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  hardy  plants,  as  the — Sanguisoi-bii 
officinalis,  seu  Piv.ipinella,  Great  Burnet. —  Sangui.sorba 
media  et  canadensis.  Dod.Pempt.;  Bauh.Hiit.;  Raii 
Hist.  <fyc. 

Sanguisokba  is  also  another  name  for  the  Poterium. 
SANGUISU'GA  {Ent.)  the  Leech  or  Bloodsucker,  the  ///- 

rudo  sangiiisiiga  of  Linnaeus. 
SA'NHEDRIM  (Theol.)  from  the  Hebrew  a'nnJD,  and  the 

Greek  (rwiJfov,  the  supreme  council  or  court  of  judicature 

among  the  Jews,  consisting  of  the  high  priest  and  seventy 

seniors  or  elders. 
SA'NICLE  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  herb  Self-Heal,  the 

Sanicula  of  Linneeus.  —  American  Sanlcle,  the  Heuchera 

Americana,  a  perennial. — Yorkshire  Sanicle,  the  Pingui- 

cnla  vulgaris,  a  perennial. 
SANI'CULA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal,  with  very  few 
rays,  partial  with  very  many. — Cor.  universal  uniform. 
— St  AM. ^laments  five,  simple;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  hispid;  styles  two,  awl-shaped;  stigmas  acute. — Per. 
none  ;  seeds  two^  convex. 
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Species.  ■  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Sa7iici<la 
Europaa,  Glaucalis,  Astraiitia,  seu  Diapoisia,  Common 
Saiiicle. —  Saiiicula  caryadensis,  et  marilnndica.  Doc/. 
PcmpL;  Bank.  Hist.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ; 
Rail  Hid.  S^c. 

Sanicula  is  also  the  name  of  the  Saxifraga  stellaris,  Aretia 
vitcUiana,  Melclla  diphylla,  et  Cortusa  malthioli. 

SA'NIES  (ISlcd.)  the  same  as  Ichor. 

SA'NKEFIN  (Lcm)  vide  Saunlafui. 

SA'NKIRA  (Bot.)  the  China  orientalis. 

SANQUA'LIS  (Zool.)  a  kind  of  eagle,  called  the  Osprey. 

SANS-PRENDIIE  {Sport.)  a  term  at  quadrille  for  playing 
alone. 

SA'NTALUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogz/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  margin  four-toothed. — 
CoR.  petals  four  ;  glands  four,  smaller  than  the  petals. 
— St  AM.  Jilnmeiits  four;  aiilhers  simple. —  Pisx.  germ 
inferior;  style  length  of  the  stamens;  i^/o-ma  simple. — 
Per.  berry  ;  seed  one. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Santalum  album,  the 
White  and  Yellow  Sandal-Wood. 
SANTOLI'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 

nesia,  Order  1  Polyganiia  J^lqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  hemispherical. —  Cor. 
compound  uniform;  proper  one-petalled.  —  Stam.  ^fila- 
ments five,  capillary;  anther  cylindrical. — Pist.  germ 
four-cornered;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two,  oblong. — 
Per.  none ;  seed.<  solitary  ;  receptacle  chaffy. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Santolina  cha- 
mcBcyparissus,  Abrota)nim,  Polium,  seu  Absinthium, 
Common  Lavender  Cotton. —  SnntoUna  j-osmarinifolin, 
Rosemary-leaved  Lavender  Cotton. —  Santolina  a/pina, 
Snntoliuoides,  seu  Pyrethrum,  Alpine  Lavender  Cotton. 
—  Santolina  mnriiima,  Athanasia,  seu  Gnnphaliiun,  S^c. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Pari:  Theat.  Bot. 
Santolina  is  also  another  name  for  the  Athanasia  et  Tana- 

cetum. 

SANTOLINOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Santolina  alpina  of  Linnaeus. 

SANTO'NICA  (Bot.)  the  Artemisia  of  Unnscus. 

SAP  (Bot.)  succus,  the  juice  or  fluid  part  of  a  tree;  also  the 
tender  white  part  of  the  wood. 

Sap  (Fort.)  a  deep  trench  cut  in  order  to  make  a  passage 
into  a  covert  way.  Saps  are  of  different  kinds  ;  namely — 
Single  Sap,  if  it  have  only  one  parapet. — Double  Sap,  if  it 
have  a  parapet  on  each  side. — Plying  Sap,  if  it  be  made  of 
gabions,  &c. — Bnlf  Sap,  if  the  trencli  be  half  the  depth. — 
Covered   Sap,  if  it  consist  of  a  gallery  sunk  into  the 

.  earth. 

SA'PA  (Med.)  an  old  form  of  a  medicine  like  rob. 

SAPAJO'U  (Zool.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Simla,  consisting 
of  those  species  of  the  monkey  tribe  as  have  prehensile 
tails,  no  pouches,  and  their  haunches  covered. 

SAPE'RDA  (Ich.)  cra77^^>i,  the  name  of  a  fish  that  is  men- 
tioned twice  by  Hippocrates  in  his  book,  "  De  internis 
Affectionibus." 

Saperda  (E]it.)  the  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division 
of  the  genus. 

SAPH^'NA  (Anat.)  the  crural  vein,  a  vein  which  goes 

down  the  thigh  and  leg. 
SAPHE'RA  (Chem.)  a  bluish  mineral  made  from  the  ca/iMf 

mortiium  of  cobalt. 
S.-^PIE'NTIiE  Dentes  (Anat)  the  four  last  grinders,  so  called 

because  they  appear  when  the  person  is  supposed  to  be  at 

years  of  discretion. 
SAPI'NDUS  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 

Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. —  Cor. 
petals  four ;  nectary  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  petals  ; 


glands  roundish.— Stam. eight;  anthers  cor- 
date,  erect.— Pist.  germ  triangular  ;  styles  three,  short  • 
stigmas  simple,  obtuse.  —  Per.  capsules  three,  fleshy' 
seed  nut,  globular.  * 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  ihe— Sapindus  sapo- 
7iaria  seu  Quity,  Common  Soap-berry  Tree.— Snpindus 
laurifolius,  seu  Conghas,  Pcenrisii,  Bay-leaved  Soap-berry 
Tree.— Sapindus  edulis,  Dimocarpus,  Litchi,  Lntzi,  Lici, 
seu  Euphoria,  Esculent  Soap-berry-Tree,  or  Chinese  Lee- 
chee.  Pis.  and  Marcg.  Bras.  Hut. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
Sapindus  is  also  a  name  for  the  Kcehlreutoria  piaullinioides 

of  Linnaeus. 

SAPIUM  (Bot.)  the  Hippomance  biglandulosa  ofLinn£eus. 
SA'PLING  (Bot)  a  young  tree  full  of  sap. 
SA'PO  (^Chem.)  vide  Soap. 

SAPONA'CEOUS  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  apper- 
tains to  soap. 

SAPONA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decan- 
dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Ca-l.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
&\e.  — Stam.  Jilaments  ten,  awl-shaped;  anthers  oblong, 
—Pist.  germ  subcylindrical ;  styles  two,  straight ;  stig- 
mas acute  Per.  capsule  one-celled;  ^eei^^  numerous ; 

receptacle  free. 

Species.  Saponaria  officinalis,  Lychnis,  seu  Bootia,  Com- 
mon Soapwort. — Saponaria  ocymoides,  seu  Ocymnides, 
Basil  Soapwort. — Saponaria  bellid'ifolia,  Globularia,  seu 
Bellis. 

SAPOKI'FIC  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  the  particles  of  natural 

bodies,  which,  by  their  action  on  the  tongue,  produce  the 

sensation  of  taste. 
SAPO'TA  (Bot)  the  same  as  the  Achras  of  Linnaeus. 
SA'PPAN  (Bot)  the  Ccesalia  sappan  of  Linnaeus. 
SA'PPERS  (Fort.)  soldiers  who  are  attached  to  the  artificers 

and  engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  labours 

of  sapping. 

SA'PPHIC  verse  (Poet.)  carmen  sapphicum,  so  called  from 
the  poetess  Sappho,  by  whom  it  was  first  used,  consists  of 
five  feet,  namely,  a  trochee,  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  two 
trochees,  as 

Hor.  Cann.  1. 1,  od.  12,  v.  29. 

De^ii  I  it,  sil.v-  [  -is  agi-  \  -tutiis  [  huniur. 

SA'PPHIllE  (Min.)  a  hard  stone  of  a  blue  colour,  like  that 
of  the  sky,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  diamond  in  splen- 
dour. It  is  distinguished  by  its  colour  into  male  and  fe- 
male, the  latter  of  which  is  paler  than  the  former.  It  is 
also  distinguished  into  the  oriental  and  occidental  sapphire. 

Sapphire  (Her)  a  name  for  the  blue  colour  in  the  coats  of 
noblemen. 

SAPPHIRI'NA  aqua  (Chem.)  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  in 

lime  water,  standing  in  a  copper  vessel. 
SA'PPING  (Fort.)  the  working  under  ground  to  gain  the 

descent  of  a  ditch,  counterscarp,  &c. 
SAFPl'NUS  (i?oif.)  the  Fir. 

SA'PRUM  (Med)  a  potion  made  with  salt,  wine,  and  rot- 
ten cheese,  as  a  cure  for  the  cholic.    Plin.  1  28,  c.  9. 

SARABA'ND  (Mus.)  a  dance  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Saracens.  It  much  resembles  the 
minuet,  but  is  still  more  grave  and  measured. 

SA'RACA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadelphifi, 
Order  2  Hexandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none.  —  CoR.  one-petalled. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  six,  setaceous ;  anthem  furnished  with  a 
keel. — ^  1ST.  germ  pedicelled;  style  awl-shaped;  stigma 

blunt. — Per.  . 

Species.    The  single  species,  the  Saraca  i"dica,  is  a  tree. 
S  A'RCASM  (Rhet)  <ry.^Y.a.a-,Mc,,  a  biting  or  nipping  jest.  Ru- 

jinian  de  Fig.  86  ;  Hesychius. 
SA'RCEL  (Falcon)  the  pinion  of  .a  hawk's  wing. 
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SA'RCENET  {Com.)  a  thin  silk. 
SA'KCION  (Min.)  a  carbuncle. 

SA'llCLING-TlME  (Husdmid.)  the  time  when  husbandmen 
weed  corn. 

SA'RCOCELE  (Med.)  from  o-«p|,  flesh,  and  «i«A»,  a  rupture  ; 
a  rupture  which  consists  of  a  fleshy  swelling  of  the  testicles. 

SAllCOCO'LLA  [Dot.)  the  Pencea  sarcocolln  of  Linnaeus; 
also  a  gum  which  exudes  from  that  tree. 

SARCO-CIRCOCELE  {Med.)  a  combination  of  sarcoma 
with  circocele.    [vide  Circocele'] 

SARCO-EPIPLO'CELE  (Med.)  from  <r«p|.  flesh,  £t<1ta<.»», 
omentum,  and  n'^f^y,,  a  rupture;  a  compound  rupture,  con- 
sisting of  a  descent  of  the  epiploon  during  the  existence  of 
a  sarcocele. 

SARCO-HY'DROCELE  (Med.)  a  combination  of  sarcoma 
with  hydrocele. 

SARCOLO'GIA  {Med.)  from  (rk2,  flesh,  and  Ao'y?,  dis- 
course ;  Sarcology,  including  myology,  splanchnology, 
angiology,  neurology,  and  descriptions  of  the  integuments. 

SARCO'MA  (Med.)  e-apKcof/^x,  a  fleshy  excrescence. 

SARCO'MPHALON  {Med.)  o-«f«<;,«,$)^4Ao?,  a  fleshy  excres- 
cence of  the  navel. 

SARCO'MPHALUS  {Bot.)  the  Rhamnus  sarcomphalus  of 
Linnaeus. 

SARCO'PHAGUS  {Ant.)  <rufy.o(piyo<i,  from  <r'cifi,  flesh,  and 
<pcy.yc^,  to  eat ;  a  sort  of  stone  coffins,  so  called  because  they 
quickly  consumed  the  dead  bodies  which  were  placed  in  them. 

SARCO'SIS  [Siirg.)  a-upnatrii,  a  breeding  of  flesh. 

SARCO'TICA  {Szirg.)  medicines  which  help  to  fill  up 
wounds  with  flesh. 

SARCULATU'RA  {Archceol.)  a  weeding  of  corn. 

SA'RDA  {Ich.)  Sardel,  or  Sardine,  the  pilchard,  a  fish  so 
called  because  it  is  found  about  Sardinia. 

SA'RDEL  (Ich.)  vide  Sarda. 

SARDIA'SLS  {Med.)  or  risus  sardo7iicus,  the  Sardonic  Grin. 

SA'RDIUS  lapis  {Min.)  vide  Sardonyx. 

SA'RDOIN  {Min.)  vide  Sardonyx'. 

SARDO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  smallage. 

SARDO'NIC  Laugh  {Med.)  or  Sardonic  Grin,  sardiasis,  an 
immoderate  laughter,  or  an  involuntary  show  of  laughter, 
occasioned  by  a  convulsive  distortion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Sardinia, 
where  the  venomous  herb  grew,  the  eating  of  which  occa- 
sioned such  convulsions. 

SA'RDONYX  {Min.)  <rcc(^'^yvzec,  a  precious  stone,  partly  the 
colour  of  a  man's  nail,  and  partly  of  a  carnelian  colour. 
Plin.  1.  37,  c.  6;  Solin.  c.  33;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  8; 
Marbod.  de  Lapid.  pret.  c.  56. 

Sardonyx  [Her.)  the  murry  colour  in  the  coat  of  noblemen 

SARGA'SSO  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Fucus. 

SA'RIBUS  {Bot.)  the  Corijph  a  umbracilifera  of  Linnaeus. 

bARI'SSA  {Ant.)  (T^ftTo-a,  a  weapon  of  offence,  used  first 
by  the  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks.  It 
resembled  the  modern  pike,  but  was  Tather  longer.  Poll 
1.  1,  c.  10;  Liv.  1.  37,  c.  42;  Curt.  1.  9,  c.  7;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif.;  Mlian  de  Tact.  c.  14;  Veget.  1  3  c  2i 

SARI'SSUS  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Hydrophylax.  ' 

SARKE'LLUS  {Archaol.)  an  unlawful  engine  for  destrovino- 
fish.  °  J  a 

SARMENTA'CE^  {Bot.)  the  name  of  the  forty-ninth  order 
in  Linnaeus'  Fragments,  and  of  the  eleventh  in  his  Natural 
Orders. 

SARMENTO'SUS   {Bot.)  sarmentose, 

an  epithet  for  a  stem ;  caulis  sar- 

meniosits,  a  sarmentose  stem,  having 

only  leaves  in  bunches,  at  the  joints 

or  knots,  where  it  strikes  root,  as  in 

the  annexed  figure. 
SARO'THRA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  3  Tngynia. 
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Generic  Character.     Cal.  ^ma«//j  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

petals  five.  —  Stam.  ^filaments  five ;  anlhers  roundish.  — 

¥i&T.  germ  ovate;  styles  three;  stigmas  s\m^\e. — Per. 

side  oblong;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Sarothra  gentianoides,  seu 

Centaureum,  is  an  annual. 
SA'RPLAR  of  Wool  {Com.)  half  a  pack,  containing  forty 
tods. 

SA'RPLIER  {Mech.)  a  piece  of  canvas  to  wrap  wares  in. 
SARRACE'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Poly- 
andria.  Order  1  Polygyniu. 

Generic  CJiarncier.     Cal.  perianth  double. — Cou.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments  numerous,  small;  anthers  simple. 
— PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  style  cylindrical ;  stigma  c\y- 
peate. — Per.  capsule  five-celled  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.   The  species  are  perennials,  that  grow  in  the  bogs 
and  marshes  of  North  America,  as  the — Saracena  Jiava, 
Coilophyllum,  seu  Bncanephyllmn,  Y'ellow  Side-Saddle 
Flower. — Saracena  minor.  Small  Side-saddle  Flower. — 
Saracena  purpurea,  seu  Limorium,  Purple  Side-saddle 
Flower.     Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Parle. 
Theat.  Bot. ;  Rail  Hist.  &;c. 
SA'RRASINE  [Fort.)  a  kind  of  port-cullis,  otherwise  called 
a  hearse,  hung  over  the  gate  of  a  town  with  a  cord,  to  let 
fall  on  any  sudden  emergency. 
SARSAPARI'LLA  [Bot.)  the  Smilax  sarsaparilla  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  plant  much  used  in  medicine  for  its  soporific  vir- 
tues. 

SART  {Archceol.)  a  piece  of  wood-land  turned  into  arable. 
SARTO'RIUS  [Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  leg,  by  which  one 

leg  is  thrown  over  another. 
TO  SARVE  a  rope  [Mar.)  to  lay  on  linen,  yarn,  canvas,  &c. 
SASA'NGRIA  [Bot.)  the  Camellia  sasangria  of  Linnaeus. 
SASH  ivindow  {Archit.)  a  window  made  of  large  squares  in 

wooden  work. 

Sash  [Mil.)  a  sort  of  silk  girdle  worn  by  officers  by  way  of 
distinction. 

SA'SSAFRAS  {Bot.)  the  Laurus  sassafras  of  Linnaeus. 
SA'SHES  {Mar.)  vide  Port-sashes. 

SASHOO'NS  {Mech.)  leather  put  about  the  small  of  the  leg 
under  a  boot. 

S.^SSE  [Mech.)  a  sluice  or  lock,  especially  in  a  river  that  is 
cut,  with  flood-gates  to  shut  up  water,  for  the  better  pas- 
sage of  boats  and  barges. 

S.A'TELLITE  instrument  {Mech.)  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment for  finding  the  longitude  by  Jupiter's  satellites. 

S  A'TELLITES  (v4s/roH.)  otherwise  called  secondary  planets, 
which  revolve  round  a  primary  planet.  The  satellites  of 
Jupiter  are  four  in  number,  the  sidereal  revolutions  of 
which  are  given  under  the  head  of  astronomy.  The  satel- 
lites of  Saturn  are  seven.    Qvide  Astronomy] 

S  A'TIN  (Co??i.)  a  soft,  close,  and  shining  silk. 

SATIN E'T  (Com.)  a  slight  thin  satin. 

SATIRE  {Poet.)  vide  Satyre. 

SATISFA'CTION  {Law)  the  giving  of  recompence  for  an 
injury  done,  or  the  payment  of  money  due  on  bond,  &c. 

SA'TRAPA  {Ant.)  cr«T[)«Ti)c,  a  Persian  nobleman. 

SATU'RA  {Ant.)  with  the  substantive  lanx  understood,  sig- 
nifies a  sort  of  dish,  which  the  Romans  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  offered  on  their  festivals  to  the  gods,  [vide 
Lanx"] 

Satura,  or  satyra,  was  also  the  name  given  by  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius  to  a  sort  of  poetry,  which  consisted  of  miscella- 
neous matter.    Diomed.  1.  3;  Scalig.  Poet.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

SATURA'NTIA  {Med.)  medicines  which  qualify  sharp  hu- 
mours, or  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  stomach. 

SATURATION  {Chem.)  expresses  that  point  at  which  any  -> 
body  ceases  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  another ;  thus 
when  nitric  acid  has  dissolved  lime  to  its  fullest  extent,  it 
is  said  to  be  saturated  with  lime. 
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SATURDAY  (Astrnn.)  the  seventh,  or  last  day  of  the  week, 
so  called  from  Saeacejij  i^^axon  for  the  god  Saturn.  It  is 
marked  by  the  character  ,  which  belongs  to  the  planet 
Saturn. 

SATURDAY'S  stop  (Law)  a  space  of  time  from  even  song 
on  Saturday  till  sunrise  on  Monday  morning,  in  which  it 
was  not  lawful  to  take  salmon  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England. 

SATUREl'A  {Bot )  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14-  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gijmnospermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cai,.   perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

one-petailed. — St  am  Jilaments  four;  anthers  converging. 

— P(ST.  ^erm  four-cleft ;  5/!^/e  setaceous ;  stigmas  two. — 

Per.  none  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  garden  herbs,  well  known 

by  the  name  of  Savory,  as — Satiireia  montana,  Melissa, 

Calamintha,  seu  Saxi/raga,  Winter  Savory. — Satureia 

hortensis,  seu  Thymus,  Summer  Savory,  &c.   Clus.  Hist.; 

Bauh.  Hist.;  Baiih.  Pin.;  Gei-.  Herd.;  Park.  Theat.  ; 

Rail  Hist. 

SATURN  (Astron.)  one  of  the  primary  planets,  which  is 
the  10th  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  outer- 
most of  all  except  the  Georgimn  Sidus.  He  is  called  in  the 
Hebrew  naty,  shebtai,  rest,  and  in  the  Greek  zf''"";'  from 
the  length  of  time  which  he  takes  in  performing  his  annual 
revolution,  i.e.  thirty  yeai-s ;  by  Plato  and  Martianus  Ca- 
pella  (pM'jaif,  i.  e.  apparent,  because  he  is  less  frequently 
hidden  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  by  the  Egyptians  it  was 
called  Rephan,  the  god  of  time ;  and  by  Plutarch  yvx-nifoi, 
the  guardian  of  the  night:  he  is  moreover  marked  with  this 
character,  ,  representing  a  sickle,  with  which  time  mows 
down  all  things.  Plat,  in  Tim.  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dior. ;  Plin. 
1.  2,  c.  8  ;  Ptut.  de  Fac.  Liin.  ;  Gem.  Elem.  Astron.  ;  Ptol. 
Almag.  1.  9>  &c. ;  Mart.  Capel.  1.  8  ;  Ricciol.  Almag.  nov. 
1.  7,  c.  1. — Satellites  of  Saturn,  seven  secondary  planets  so 
called,  which  revolve  about  the  planet  Saturn  :  the  1st,  2d, 
3d,  and  5th  were  discovered  by  Ciissini,  the  4  th  by  Huy- 
gens,  the  Gih  and  7th  by  Dr.  Herscliel.  The  two  last, 
which  are  numbered  according  to  the  order  of  time  when 
they  were  discovered,  are  nearer  to  the  planet  than  any  of 
the  former  five. — Ring  of  Saturn,  a  thin,  broad,  opake, 
circular  arc,  which  encompasses  the  body  of  the  planet  like 
the  wooden  horizon  of  an  artificial  globe,  [vide  Astronomy'] 

Saturn  [Astrol.)  is  reckoned  an  enemy  to  man,  and  all 
living  creatures,  and  therefore  termed  the  greater  infor- 
tune. 

Saturn  [Alch.)  Lead. 

Saturn  (Her.)  the  black  colour  in  coats  of  arms,  otherwise 
called  sable,    [y'lde  Sable~\ 

SATUIINA'LIA  {Ant.fa  festival  among  the  Romans  in  ho- 
nour of  Saturn,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  16th  or  17th 
of  December.  At  first  only  one  day  was  observed,  but  af- 
terwards the  number  was  increased  to  three,  five,  or  even 
seven.  The  Saturnalia  had  their  origin  in  Greece,  whence 
they  were  transplanted  into  Rome,  but  by  whom  they  v>^ere 
originally  instituted,  or  introduced  among  the  Romans,  is 
v.ol  known.  It  is  however  certain  that  they  were  instituted 
in  memory  of  the  golden  age,  or  the  age  of  Saturn,  when 
all  men  enjoyed  their  liberty,  as  the  poets  tell  us.  [vide 
Age]  I'he  celebration  of  this  festival  was  attended  with  a 
general  freedom  from  restraint,  when  slaves  were  allowed 
to  take  liberties  with  their  masters,  and  scholars  with  their 
teachers. 

AcC:  Annal.  apud  Macrob. 

Maxima  pars  Grtijum  Satnrno  el  maxima  Athena 
,  ■  Coiijiciimt  sacra,  qii(£  Crania  esse  ittrautur  ah  illis  ; 

Euimiue  cliim  celebrant ;  per  agros  urbesiiuej'ere  cmnes 
Exercent  epulis  lirli,  Jamulosque  procurant 
Quis(jue  sues  ;  nostriqve  itidem,  et  mos  traditus  illine 
Iste,  ut  cum  dominis  famuli  epulentur  ibidem. 


At  this  time  friends  sent  presents  to  each  other,  the  schools 
and  courts  held  their  vacation,  private  differences  were  re- 
conciled, no  war  was  declared,  nor  any  malefactor  exe- 
cuted. Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  5,  ep.  20  ;  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat. 
1.  5,0.2,;  Liv.  1.  2,  c.  21  ;  Horat.  1.  2,  sat.  ;  Mart.  1.  5, 
epig.  86;  Senec.  epist.  18  ;  Plin.  1.  8,  epist.  7  ;  Tacit.  An- 
nal. I.  13,  c.  15;  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  32;  Lucian.  Saturn.; 
Arrian.  in  Epictet. ;  Solin.  c.  3;  Justin.  1.  43,  c.  1  ;  Dio. 
1.  160  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Macrob.  Satu?-nal.  1. 1 ,  c.7. 

SATU'RNIAN  verses  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  Iambics  used  by  the 
Romans  in  their  first  satirical  verses,  consisting  of  six  feet, 
and  a  syllable  over.  They  were  so  called  either  because 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  reign  of  Sa- 
turn, or  because  they  were  usually  composed  to  give  enter- 
tainment at  the  Saturnalia. 

SATU'RNIA  (Palmis.)  the  line  which  goes  through  the 
middle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  root  of  the  middle 
finger,  called  the  line  of  Saturn. 

S  ATYRE  (Poet.)  a  biting  sort  of  poetry,  written  to  expose  the 
follies  of  men,  and  so  called  from  o-arKpo?,  a  satyr,  because 
it  is  full  of  petulance  and  wantonness,  like  the  satyrs ;  or, 
as  Diomed  thinks,  because  the  satyre  was  a  sort  of  farce  or 
comedy  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  satyrs  were  introduced 
in  the  place  of  kings  and  heroes;  and  in  this  opinion  he  is 
confirmed  by  Horace. 
Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  v.  220. 

Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certaiit  oh  hircum. 
Max  eliam  agrestes  Satyrosnudavit,  et  asper 
Incolumi  graoitatejocum  tentavit. 

The  word  satyre,  or  saticra,  was  also  the  name  of  a  miscel- 
laneous poem  among  the  Romans,  whence  it  has  also  been 
written  satire. 

SATYRIASIS  (Med.)  from  o-iryfo?,  a  satyr,  because  satyrs 
were  supposed  to  be  addicted  to  venery ;  a  furious  and  in- 
cessant lust,  which  is  frequently  called  priapism..  It  is 
placed  by  Cullen  as  a  genus  of  diseases,  in  the  Class  Lo- 
cales, Order  Dysorexice. 

SATY'RIUM  (Bot.)  a-urvfUv,  a  plant  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed power  of  exciting  venery.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  14-3 ; 
Plin.  1.  26,  c.  10 ;  Paul.  Mginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Satyrium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  20 
Gynandria,  Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  a  spathe. — Cor.  petals  five. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  two ;  anthers  obovate.  —  Pist.  germ 
oblong;  style  very  short;  stigma  compressed.  —  Per. 
capside  oblong  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  their  tes- 
ticulated  roots,  and  the  fetid  goat-like  smell  of  their 
flowers. 

Satyrium  (Bot.)  the  Ophrys  .'spiralis  of  Linnaeus. 
SAVA'NNAj^oiuer  (5o!t.)  ihe  Echites  suberecta,  a  shrub. 
SAUCrSSE  (Gunn.)  a  long  train  of  powder  sewed  up  in  a 

roll  of  pitched  cloth,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  order 

to  fire  a  bomb-chest. 
SAUCISSO'NS  (Fort)  faggots,  or  fascines,  made  of  great 

boughs  of  trees  bound  together;  the  use  whereof  is  to 

cover  men,  or  to  make  epaulments,  &c. 
SAVER-DEFAU'LT  (Law)   a  term  applied  to  one  who 

having  made  a  default  in  court,  comes  afterwards  and 

gives  a  good  reason  why  he  did  it. 
SA'VIN  (Bot.)  the  Juniperus  sahina  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. — 

Indian  Savin,  the  Ccesalpina  pulcherrima,  a  tree. 
SAU'NKEFIN  (Law)  from  the  French  sang,  blood,  and  Jin, 

an  end ;  the  determination  or  final  end  of  the  lineal  race 

and  descent  of  kindred.    Britt.  c.  119. 
SA'VORY  (Bot.)  the  Satureia  of  Linnaeus. 
SAVO'Y  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Cabbage,  the  Brassica  oleracea  of 

Linnaeus.  .,11 
SAUER  KRAUT  (Boi.)  German  cabbage  pickled. 
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SAURU'RUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  7  Heptandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  anient  oblong.  —  Cor.  none. — 
Stam.  filamejits  seven;  anthers  erect. — Fi&r. germs  three; 
style  none  ;  stigmas  oblong.  —  Per.  berries  four  ;  seed 
single. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Saicrurus  cernuus,  Li- 
zard's Tail,  a  perennial. 
SAU'KUS  (Archceol.)  a  hawk  of  a  year  old.    Bract.  1.  5, 
tract.  1,  c.  2. 

SAUTEilEA'U  {Mech.)  French  for  a  small  piece  of  loose 
wood  in  a  mortoise,  which  causes  certain  instruments  to  go 
off  by  mej.ns  of  a  feather  that  is  placed  in  its  tongue,  or 
languet. 

SAUTERE'LLE  {Mech  )  French  for  an  instrument  used  by 

stone-cutters  and  carpenters  to  trace  and  form  angles. 
SA'W-FISH  (Ich.)  a  sea  fish,  the  Pristis  of  Linnaeus,  so 

named  because  it  has  a  sharp-toothed  bone,  like  a  saw,  in 

its  forehead,  about  three  feet  long. 
SA'W-FLY  (Ent.)  the  Teuthredo  of  Linnaeus,  an  insect  so 

called  from  its  saw-like  sting,  with  which  it  makes  incisions 

in  the  twigs  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs. 
SA'W-VVOR  T  {Bot.)  the  Seratula  of  LinniEus. 
SAXIFRA'GA  (Bot.)  a  plant  so  called  from  its  supposed 

virtue  in  breaking  the  stone  in  the  kidneys.    Dioscor.  1.  4, 

c.  16;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  21. 
Saxifraga,   in  the  Linnean  system,   a  genus  of  plants. 

Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  oneAeayeA. — CoR.  petals 
five. — ?>T AM.  Jil anient s  ten,  awl-shaped;  anthers  roundish. 
— PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  styles  two,  short ;  stigmas  blunt. 

—  Per,  capsule  s\Jiho\a\.e;  xeeofs  numerous. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  creeping  perennials,  as 
the — Saxifraga  cotyledon,  Sedum,  sea  Cotyledon,  Pyra- 
midal Saxifrage. — Saxifraga  stellaris,  Starry  or  Hairy 
Saxifrage,  or  Kidney- Wort. —  Saxifraga  liircidus,  Hir- 
cidus,  Gciim,  seu  Chamcecistus,  Yellow  Marsh  Saxifrage. 
,  — Saxifraga  aizuides,  Yellow  Mountain  Saxifrage,  Sec. 
— Sa.itfrnga  granulata,  White  Saxifrage,    Chis.  Hist,; 
Bauh.  Hist.;    Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herh.;  Park.  Theat. 
Botan.;  Raii  Hist. 
SAXON-LA'GE  (Latij)  the  law  of  the  West  Saxons,  by 
which  they  were  governed.    It  was  of  force  in  nine  coun- 
ties. 

SAY  {Sport.)  i.  e.  to  take  say,  to  draw  a  knife  down  the  bellj' 
of  a  dead  stag  that  has  been  taken  by  hunting,  to  see  how 
fat  it  is. 

SCAB  [Vet.)  or  itch;  a  distemper  in  horses,  occasioned  by 

their  being  overheated. 
SCA'BBARD  [Mil.)  the  case  or  sheath  in  which  a  sword, 

sabre,  &c.  is  kept. 
SCABBED  heels  (  Vet.)  another  name  for  the  Frush. 
SCABE'LLUM  {Archit.)  a  kind  of  pedestal,  usually  square. 
SCABIES  (ilJei.)  vide  P^orfl. 

SCABIO'SA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 
-  Generic  Character.  Cal.  common ;  perianth  many-flow- 
ered; proper  double.— Cor.  universal,  equal;  proper 
one-petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  incumbent. 
— PiST.  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  none;  5m/s  solitary  ;  receptacle  common,  convex. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  mobtly  perennials,  as  the 

—  Scabiosa  succisa,  Siiccisa,  sen  Morsus  diaboli,  Devil's 
Bit  Scabious. — Scabiosa  alpina,  seu  Dipsacus,  Alpine 
Scabious. — Scabiosa  arvensis.  Field  Scabious. 

SCA'BRlDiE  (Bot.)  from  scauer,  scabrous,  or  rugged,  like 
shagreen  ;  the  name  of  the  twentieth  order  in  Linnaeus' 
Fragments,  and  of  the  fifty-third  in  his  Natural  Orders. 

SC  ABRI'T A  (.Boi.)  a  species  of  the  Nyctanlhes  of  Linnssus. 

SCABRl'TIES  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  pubescence,  composed  of 


particles  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  scattered  over 

the  surface  of  vegetables. 
SCACU'RCULE  {Chem.)  another  name  for  Hartshorn. 
SCAD  {Ich.)  a  sort  of  mackerel. 

SCAFFOLD  {Archit.)  a  temporary  erection,  either  for  the 
use  of  workmen,  or  for  the  benefit  of  spectators. 

SCA'LA  tympani  ( Anat.)  the  superior  spinal  cavity  of  the 
cochlea. — Scala  vestibuU,  the  inferior  spiral  cavity  of  the 
cochlea. 

Scala  (Surg.)  a  certain  instrument  to  reduce  a  dislocation. 
SCALA'DO  [Mil  )  in  the  Spanish  Escalada,  in  the  Italian 

Scalata  ;  the  mounting  a  wall  of  a  fortified  place  with 

scaling  ladders. 

SCA'LA M  (Lato)  or  ad  scala-m,  a  phrase  made  use  of  in 
paying  money  into  the  exchequer,  where  205.  6d.  told  for 
a  pound  sterling. 

SCALD  (Poet.)  a  name  given  by  the  northern  nations  to 
their  bards,  whose  employment  it  was  to  celebrate  great 
exploits  in  verse. 

SCALE  (Math.)  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  an  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle, or  of  any  right  line  drawn  or  engraved  upon  a  ruler. — 
Plain  scale,  or  diagonal,  serves  to  represent  any  numbers 
or  measures,  the  parts  of  which  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Scale  of  miles  (Geog.)  a  scale  for  measuring  the  distance  of 
one  place  from  another. 

Scale  (f  the  gamut  (Mits.)  a  kind  of  diagram,  consisting  of 
lines  and  spaces,  whereby  an  artificial  voice  or  sound  may 
eitiier  ascend  or  descend.  This  term  was  first  applied  to 
the  arrangement,  made  by  Guido,  of  the  six  syllables  ut, 
re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  and  bears  this  name  from  scala,  a  ladder, 
because  it  represents  a  kind  of  ladder,  by  which  the  voice 
or  instrument  rises  to  acute,  and  descends  to  grave.  This 
enumeration  of  the  diatonic  sounds  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  Tetrachoj-d.    [vide  Musicl^ 

Scale  (f  notation  (Arith.)  the  order  of  progression,  on 
which  any  system  of  arithmetic  is  founded ;  as  the  binary 
scale,  the  decenary  scale,  &c. 

Scale  of  rekition  (  Algeb.)  a  term  denoting  the  relation  of  the 
terms  of  recurring  series  to  each  other. 

Scale  (Perspect.)  or  front  scale,  a  right  line  in  the  draught 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  line,  divided  into  equal  parts, 
representing  feet,  inches,  &c. — Flying  scale  is  a  riglit  line 
in  the  draught  tending  to  the  point  of  view,  and  divided 
into  unequal  parts,  representing  feet,  inches,  &c. 

TO  Scale  the  guns  (Gun.)  to  clean  the  inside  of  a  ship's 
cannon  by  the  explosion  of  a  quantit}'  of  powder,  which 
serves  to  drive  out  any  scales  of  iron  that  may  adhere  to 
the  sides. 

SCA'LEBOARD  (Print.)  vide  Printing. 

SCALE'NE  (Math.)  or  scalenous  triangle,  <ry.D<,>\^vcv  rptyav^ 
a  triangle,  whose  sides  and  angles  are  all  unequal. — Scalene 
cylinder  or  cone,  one  whose  axis  is  oblique,  or  inclined 
to  its  base. 

SCALE'NI  (Anat.)  three  muscles  of  the  thorax,  so  called 

from  the  irregularity  of  the  sides. 
SCALI'NGA  (Archceol.)  a  stone-quarry,  or  rather  a  pit  of 

slates  for  covering  houses. 
SCA'LING-LADDER  (Her.)  vide  Ladder. 
SCA'LLION  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  small  onion. 
SCx\'LLOP  (Con.)  a  sort  of  oysters,  a  division  of  the  genus 

0.strea  of  Liunseus,  which  have  their  valves  furnished  with 

ears. 

SCALLOP-SHELL  (Her.)  vide  Escallop. 
SCA'LLOPED  (Bot.)  vide  Repandus. 
SCALP  (Anat.)  the  skin  that  covers  the  scull  bone. 
SCALPE'LLUM  (Surg.)  a  scalpel,  or  common  dissecting 
knife. 

SCA'LPRUM  (Surg.)  a  Scalping  Iron,  or  denticular  raspa- 
tory, used  in  trepanning,  and  in  scraping  corrupted  flesh 
from  the  bones. 
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SCA'LY  (Bot.)  vide  Squamosus. 

SCAMI'LLI  inipares  [Archil.)  blocks  which  serve  to  raise 

the  other  members  of  any  pillar. 
SCA'MMA  {Anl.)  c-x,xfx,wx,  the  plot  of  ground  marked  out, 
as  the  space  within  which  the  exercise  of  leaping  was 
carried  on.    Ccel.  Aiirelian.  de  Morb.  Citron.  1.  2,  c.  1. 
SCAMMO'NIA  (Bot.)  <rxKfjijfy.uH'c<,  by  Nicander  Sxx^vot  a-A- 
/uy&i'o?,  Scammony;  a  resinous  milky  substance,  which  is 
obtained  from  the  Convolvulu,s  scnmtnouici  of  Linnaeus.  It 
is  of  a  nauseous  smell,  and  of  a  bitter  acrid  taste; 
ScAMMONiA,  in  the  Latin  Scnmmonitivi,  is  also  the  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  this  juice  is  obtained.  Tlieo- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9,  c.  10;  Nicand,  in  Alexipharm. 
et  Schol.  in  Nicand.  Dioscor.  1.  4<,  c.  171  ;  Plin.  1.  14, 
c.  16. 

SCAMMONI'TES  {Med.)  rrK'^,ji,wi,y!-y.'^,  wine  impregnated 
with  scammony.    Dioscor.  1.  .5,  c.  83;  Plin.  1.  14,  c.  16. 

SCAMMO'NIUM  [Bot.)  vide  Scammonia. 

SCA'MMONY  {Dot.)  the  Convolvulus  scammonia  of  Lin- 

■  naeus,  from  which  a  resin  is  extracted,    [vide  Scammonia'] 

SCAMMOZZrS  Bide  (Mcch.)  a  two-foot  joint  rule  fitted 
for  the  use  of  architects. 

SCAMNUM  cadncum  [Archcvol.)  a  ducking-stool. 

ScAMNUM  Hippocratis  (Surg.)  an  instrument  about  six  yards 
long,  mentioned  by  Oribasias  de  Machin. 

TO  SCAN  {Poet.)  to  measure  a  verse  according  to  the 
number  of  its  feet. 

SCANDALUM  viagnatum  (Law)  an  offence  done  to  the 

.  person  of  any  peer,  or  great  officer  of  the  realm,  by  scan- 
dalous words  or  reports,  &c. ;  also  the  writ  that  lies  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  thereon. 

SCA'NDENS  {Bot.)  climbing,  an  epithet  for  a  stem ;  caulis 
scandens,  a  stem  requiring  support  in  mounting,  which  it 
commonly  does  by  means  of  a  clasperer  tendril,  as  in  the 
Everlasting  Pea,  and  many  other  leguminous  plants. 

SCA'NDULi^L  {Ant.)  wooden  planks  which  formerly  served 
as  a  covering  for  houses.  Vitritv.  1.  2,  c.  1 ;  Plin.  1. 16,  c.  10. 

SCANDULA'RII  {Ant.)  the  artificers  who  made  the  scan- 
dulcc. 

SCANT  {Mar!)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  wind  when  it  be- 
comes unfavourable  to  a  ship's  course,  after  having  been 
fair  or  large. 

SCANTELLA'TUM  {Med)  a  denudation  of  the  glans  of  the 
penis  when  the  prepuce  will  not  draw  over  it. 

SCA'NTLING  {Mech)  the  measure,  size,  or  standard,  by 
which  the  dimensions,  &c.  of  things  are  to  be  determined. 
The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  dimensions  of  any 
piece  of  timber  with  regard  to  its  breadth  and  thickness. 
Scantling  is  also  the  name  of  a  piece  of  timber,  as  of 
quarterings  for  a  partition,  &c.  All  quartering  under 
five  inches  square  is  termed  scantling. 

ScANTLCNG  {Mason)  the  size  of  the  stones  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness. 

SCATEMENT  {Mech.)  a  general  term  in  Clock-work  for 
the  manner  of  comnmnicating  the  impulse  of  the  wheels  to 
the  pendulum. 

SCAPE-GOAT  {Bibl)  the  goat  which,  according  to  the 
Levitical  Law,  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  solemn  ex- 
piation.   Levit.  xvi.  .5,  6. 

SCA'PHA  {Anat.\  from  a-yM<pfl,  a  skiff,  or  boat;  the  excava- 
tion or  cavity  of  the  auricula,  or  External  Ear,  between 
the  helix  and  the  antihelix. 

Scapha  {Ant.)  <j-><.u<pyi,  a  skiff,  or  little  boat,  formed  out  of 
one  piece  of  wood,  which  was  attached  to  larger  vessels 
and  employed  in  cases  of  necessity. 
Hor.  Carm.  od.  3. 

Tunc  me  hirfmis  pricsidio  scapha 
Tutiim  per  yEgaos  tumulttis 
^uraferet. 

Cofs.  dc  Bell.  Gall.  1.  4,  c.  26  ;  Cic.  de  Invent.  1.  2,  c.  .51  ; 
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Poll.  1.  1,  segm.  9,  c.  3  ;  Pelron.  c.  62;  Aid.  Gell.  1  10 
c.  25 ;  Schrff.  de  Mi/it.  nav.  1.  1,  c.  .5,  &c. 

SCAPHE'PHOIII  {Ant.)  <ri:x.(p/,(p^oi,  a  name  given  to  stranp-ers 
residing  at  Athens,  because,  at  the  festival  of  the  Pana- 
thensea,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  little  vessels  called 
(rx.u(pa.i,  which  by  some  have  been  rendered  spades,  but 
more  commonly  little  ships.  Poll.  1.  3,  segm.  51  ;  Har- 
pocration  ;  Meurs.Lect.Atlic.  ].4^,  c.  9. 

SCAPHI'DIUM  {E?it.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Silpha,  ac- 
cording to  Fabricius,  comprehending  those  insects  which 
have  the  lip  horny,  jaw  bifid. 

SCAPHI'SMUS  {Ant.)  a  mode  of  punishment  formerly  in 
use  among  the  Persians,  which  consisted  in  locking  up  a 
man  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  bored  to  the  size  of  his  body, 
with  apertures  for  his  head  and  face;  in  which  situation 
he  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  having  the  parts  of  his  body 
that  appeared  anointed  with  honey  and  milk  to  invite  the 
flies  and  wasps.  It  is  said  that  a  person  could  live  forty 
days  in  this  horrible  condition. 

SCAPHITA  (Ant.)  the  manager  of  the  scapha;  a  term  used 
only  by  Demetrius  Phalerius.    Gyrald.  de  Navig.  c.  18. 

SCAPHOI'DES  OS  {Anat.)  vide  Naviculare  as. 

SCA'PULA  {Anat.)  the  Shoulder-Blade,  a  bone  which  ap- 
proaches  nearly  to  a  triangular  figure.  Of  the  three  sides 
of  the  scapula,  the  posterior,  which  is  the  longest,  is  called 
the  basis  ;  its  other  two  sides  are  the  costce. 

SCAPULA'RIA  {Surg.)  a  bandage  for  the  Shoulder-Blade. 

SCAPULA'KIS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  two  veins  ;  namely, 
the  erternus  and  internus,  which  arise  from  the  muscles  of 
the  scapulas. 

SCA'PULARY  {Ecc.)  a  long  narrow  piece  of  stuff  worn  by 
monks  and  nuns  over  the  rest  of  their  habit,  and  hanging 
down  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet. 

SCA'PUS  {Archit.)  from  o-xh3-t»,  to  rest  upon  ;  the  shaft  of 
a  pillar. 

Scapus  (Bot.)  a  scape  or  shaft;  a  sort  of  stem 
bearing  the  fructification  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  The  scape  is  exemplified  in  the 
Narcis-ms,  Pyrola,  Hyacinthus,  3fc, 

SCARAB^Ub  {Enl.)  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  Coleopterous  Order,  having  the  antennce 
clavate  ;  club  lamellate  ;  feelers  four  ;  fore- 
shanks  generally  toothed. 
Species.   Insects  of  this  tribe  are  well  known 

by  the  name  of  the  beetle;  the  larva,  or  grub,  of  which 
has  six  feet,  is  annulate,  hairy,  and  vesicular  at  the  end 
of  the  abdomen. 

SCARF  (Aid.)  a  sort  of  sash  which  is  worn  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  down  the  right  side. 

SCARF-SKIN  (Anat.)  the  first  and  outermost  of  the  three 
lamina  of  which  the  skin  is  composed,  which  is  full  of 
pores  for  the  discharge  of  all  moisture. 

SCA'RFING  (Carpent.)  or  scarphing.  the  junction  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  together  by  the  extremities,  so  that  the 
end  of  one  goes  over  the  end  of  the  other.  The  joint  is^ 
called  the  scarf,  and  the  timbers  are  said  to  be  scarfed. 

SCARIFICATION  {Surg.)  a  cutting  or  lancing  mostly 
used  in  cupping. 

SCARIFICATO'RIUM  (Surg.)  a  instrument  with  a  number 
of  points  set  in  a  plane,  which  are  all  struck  into  the  part 
at  once  in  scarifying. 

SCA'RIOLA  (Bot.)  the  Lactuca  scariola  of  L'mnceiis. 

SCARIO'SUS  (Bot.)  scariose,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  leaf, 
a  perianth,  and  a  nectary ;  folium  scariosum,  a  leaf  of  a 
dry  substance ;  periauthiuni  scariosum,  a  perianth  which  is 
tough,  thin,  and  membranous,  as  in  Slatice  armeria,  or 
Thrift,  Centaurea  glast folia,  &c. 

SCA'RlOUS  (Nat.)  dry  and  rigid  as  if  dead. 

SCA  RITES  (Min.)  a  "precious  stone  resembling  the  scarus 
in  colour.    Plin.  \.  Zl,  c.  11. 
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SCARLATI'NA  (Med.)  the  Scarlet  Fever,  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Pyrexia',  Order  Exan- 
themata. 

SCA'RLET  {Bot.)  an  epithet,  applied  to  several  plants,  as 
the— Scarlet-Bean,  the  Phaseolus  of  Linnaeus.  —  Scarlet- 
Cardinal- Flower,  the  Lobelia  cardinalis. — Scarlet-Coiivol- 
vulus,  the  Ipomcea  coccitiea. — Scarlet-Horse-Chesnut,  the 
Pavia. — Scarlet-Jasmin,  the  Bignonia. — Scarlet-Lupin^  a 
species  of  the  Lathyrus.  —  Scarlet- Tychnis,  a  species  of 
Lyclmis. — Scarlet  Oak,  the  Quercus  rubra. 

Scarlet  (Nat.)  in  Italian  sarlato,  French  ecearlate  ;  a  bright 
red  colour. 

Scarlet  Fever  [Med.)  a  fever  so  called  because  it  is  at- 
tended with  a  scarlet  eruption  on  the  skin  in  patches. 
Tyide  Scarlatina'] 

Scarlet  Grain  [Chem.)  another  name  for  the  Cochineal  or 
Kerraes. 

SCARP  (Fort.)  the  slope  of  that  side  of  the  ditch  which  is 
next  to  the  place,  and  looks  towards  the  field. 

SCARPE  (Her.)  in  French  escharpe,  an  ornament  much  in 
use  with  commanders  in  the  field,  which  is  usually  called 
a  scarf,  and  is  worn  from  the  left  shoulder  across  the  body, 
and  so  under  the  arm  on  the  right  side.  It  contains  half 
the  bend,  as  in  the  figure ;  and,  as  it  is  always  sinister, 

,  it  need  not  be  mentioned  in  blazon. 

SCA'RUS  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order, 
having  strong  bony  processes  instead  of  teeth;  gill-mem- 
brane five-rayed,  lateral  line  mostly  branclied. 

SCATCH-MOUTH  (Man.)  a  bit-mouth  differing  from  a 
cannon-mouth  in  this,  that  the  cannon  is  round,  and  the 
scatch-mouth  oval. 

SCA'VAGE  (Laiv)  from  the  Saxon  )-cevian,  to  show;  a  toll 
or  custom  exacted  by  mayors,  sheriffs,  &c.  of  merchant 
strangers  for  wares  showed  or  offered  to  sale  within  their 
liberties,  by  statute  9  Hen.  8. 

SCA'VENGERS  (Laiv)  from  the  Saxon  jfcavan,  to  scrape; 
persons  chosen  by  the  parish  annually  to  see  that  the  streets 
be  cleansed  from  the  dirt. 

SCEAT  (Com.)  a  small  coin  among  the  Saxons  equal  to  four 
farthings. 

SCEI'THMAN  (Archceol.)  a  pirate. 

SCELOTRY'BE  (Med.)  pains  of  the  leg,  which  usually  at- 
tend a  scorbutic  habit. 

SCEMBR/E  VALLI  (Bot.)  the  Vitis  indica  of  Linnaeus. 

SCE'NA  {Ant.)  !rx.-/,n,,  a  partition  assigned  to  the  actors,  and 
reaching  quite  across  the  stage.    At  first,  it  was  decorated 
with  boughs  agreeably  to  the  ancient  simplicity; 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  1.  1,  v.  195. 

lUic,  qnas  tulerant  nnmerosa  palatia  frondes 
Simpliciter  positx ;  scena  sine  arte  fuit. 

but,  as  luxury  increased,  the  decorations  increased  in 
splendour. 

Virg.  jEn.  1.  1,  v.  ^SS. 

  immanesque  colnmnas 

Rupibus  excidunt,  scenis  decora  altafuturis. 

The  scene  v/as  divided  into  several  parts ;  namely,  /SpuvTiTov, 
brontium,  tlie  place  underneath  the  floor  to  hold  the  mate- 
rials for  making  thunder;  s^io-«ii»ie»,  episceniiim,  the  place 
at  the  top  for  the  machines  ;  ^f-pao-x^no!',  parascenium,  the 
Tiring-Room,  a  place  behind  the  scenes,  wherein  the 
actors  dressed  and  adorned  themselves;  ^ptxTxiinov,  proce- 
.  niian,  the  Stage  ;  is-strxiiKov,  hyposceninm,  a  partition  under 
the  pulpit  for  the  music.  According  to  Servius,  the  scene 
was  made  so  as  to  be  versatilis,  i.  e.  capable  of  turning 
round ;  or  duct  His,  fit  for  drawing  up.  Vitruvius  distin- 
guished theatric  scenes  into  three  kinds;  namely,  tragic, 
comic,  and  satyric ;  the  first  of  which  was  adorned  with 
stately  edifices,  the  second  with  private  buildings,  and  the 
third  with  rustic  ornaments. 


SCENOGRAPHIC  Projection  (Pcr.'^pect)  the  transcription 
of  any  given  magnitude  into  the  plane  which  intersects  the 
optic  pyramid  at  a  proper  distance. 

SCENO'(jRAPHY  (Archit.)  (rx.y,yc,ypK<pU,  the  representation 
of  a  building  or  fortress  with  its  shadows  and  dimensions. 

ScENOGRAPHY  (Perspect.)  that  side  which  declines  from,  or 
makes  angles  with,  a  straight  line  imagined  to  pass  through 
the  two  outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes  ;  and  is  gene- 
rally called,  by  workmen,  the  return  of  the  foresight. 

SCENOPE'GIA  (Theol.)  another  name  for  the  Jewish  feast 
of  tabernacles. 

SCii'PTRE  (Her-.)  the  emblem  of  royal  authority,  is  sonie- 
times  borne  in  coat  armour,  but  more  frequently  on  the 
coins  of  sovereigns,    [vide  Coinage,  Plate  3/.'] 

SCEPTRUM  {A?7t.)  the  Sceptre,  a  royal  staff  borne  on 
solemn  occasions  as  a  badge  of  regal  autho- 
rity.    It  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  /^^^^^nX 
crown,  and  is  represented  on  many  medals,  // '^^^^^^\ 
particularly  of  the  Roman  emperors,  where  I  (^s^^^^ 
it  is  made  symbolical  of  the  greatness  of  the  -^U 
empire,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  re- 
presents  Rome  bearing,  in  one  hand,  the 
sceptre,  and,  in  the  other,  a  globe,  on  which  stands  a 
figure  of  victory.     Tristan.  Comment.  Hist.  vol.  i. 

Sceptrum  (Bot.)  the  Pedicularis  sceptrum  carclinum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SCEURA-MARI'NA  {Hot.)  the  Avicennia  tomentosa  of 
Linnaeus. 

SChU'RU.M  (Archceol.)  a  barn  or  granary. 
SCHADAVELI  KELA'iNGU  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the 
Asparagus. 

SCHADIDACA'LLI  (Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  of  LinnKus. 
SCHiE'FFERA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  4-  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cat.,  perianth  four  or  five-leaved. — 
Cor.  petals  four,  lanceolate  ovate. — Stam.  in  the  male; 
filaments  four.  —  Pist.  in  the  female  ;  germ  roundish  ; 
styles  two ;  stigmas  bifid. — Per.  berry  roundish  ;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs. 
SCHA'FFA  (Archceol.)  a  sheaf,  as  schqffa  sagittarum,  a  sheaf 
of  arrows. 

SCHA'GERI-COTTAM  (Bot.)  the  GreWa  of  Linnaus,  a 
shrub. 

SCHA'RPENNY  (Law)  a  small  duty  paid  by  tenants  that 
they  might  be  excused  from  penning  up  their  cattle  in 
their  lord's  pound,  to  whom  the  dung  belonged. 

SCHE'DULK  (Law)  a  scroll  of  paper  or  parchment;  an 
inventory  of  goods,  lease,  or  other  deed,  which  contains 
some  particulars  left  out  in  the  main  writing. 

SCHEFFLE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S  Pentan- 
dria.  Order  6  Decagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Ca^l.  perianth  very  small. — CoK.  petals 
five,  oblong. —  St Au.  filaments  five,  filifin-m  ;  anthers 
roundish. —  Pist.  germ  inferior;  styles  eight  or  ten; 
stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsule  ten-celled  ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Schefflera  digitata  of 
Linnaeus. 

SCHEME  {Math.)  the  representation  of  any  geometrical 

figures  by  lines. 
ScHE.ME  (Mus.)  a  term  used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  the 

varieties  arising  from  the  different  positions  of  tones  and 

semitones. 

Scheme  (Astral.)  the  representation  of  the  celestial  bodies 
in  their  proper  places  for  any  moment,  or  any  astrological 
figure  of  the  heavens  called  schema  cceli. 

Scheme  Arches  (Archit.)  vide  Arches. 

SCHE'REN  Silver  (Lnxv)  or  shearing  silver,  money  paid 
formerly  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  by  a  tenant  for  the  liberty 
of  shearing  his  sheep. 
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SCHERO'MA  (Med.)  a  dryness  of  the  eye  from  the  want 
of  the  lachrymal  fluid,  which  produces  the  sensation  as  if 
sand  or  grit  were  in  the  eyes. 

SCHERU'BALA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Itlecehrmn  of 
Linn  tens. 

SCHERUNAM-CO'TTAM  [Bot.)  the  Cluytia  of  Linnsus. 
SCHERU-PARI'TI  (Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis. 
SCHERZA'NDO  [Miis.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  in  a 
sportive  style. 

SCHE'SIS  (R/ict.)  c'x.i'^tii,  in  Latin  adfictio ;  a  figure  of 
speech  whereby  a  certain  affection  or  inclination  of  the 
adversary  is  feigned  on  purpose  to  be  answered.  Jul. 
Rujinian. 

ScHESis  (Med.)  'ryJ^Tit,  the  habit  or  constitution  of  the 
body,  as  it  is  fleshy  or  lean,  hard  or  soft,  thick  or  slender. 

SCHE'TIC  (Med.)  e-x-'TiKOi,  an  epithet  for  disorders  which 
are  not  so  deep  rooted,  but  what  they  may  be  easily 
cured. 

SCHETTI  (Bot.)  the  Ixora  coccinen  of  Linnaeus. 
SCHEUCHZE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hex- 
avdria,  Order  3  Trigijiiia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal. perianth  six-parted — Cor.  none. 
— STAM.Ji/aniefits  six. — Pist.  germs  three,  ovate  ;  sti/les 
none ;  stigmas  oblong. — Per.  capsules  as  many  as  there 
are  germs ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Scheuclizeria  palustris, 
seu  Junciis,  a  perennial. 
ScHEucHZERiA  is  also  the  name  of  the  Anthericum  cali- 
d'Jatinn. 

S€HIDA'CEDON  (Med.)  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  a  bone. 
SCFII'LLA  [ArchcBol.)  a  little  bell  used  in  monasteries. 
SCHI'LLITIN  [Chem.)  the  bitter  principle  of  squills. 
SCHINOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Fagara  trajodes  of  Linnseus. 
SCHINUS  (Bet.)   a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  9  Decnndria. 

Generic  Character.  CaIj.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cou.  petals 
five. — Stam.  in  the  males ;  Jilaments  ten  ;  anthers  round- 
ish.— Pist.  in  the  females;  roundish ;  stijle  none; 
stigmas  three,  ovate. —  Per.          globular;  seed  solitary. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  the — Schinus  molle,  Len- 
tiscus,  seu  Mnlle,  Peruvian  Mastic-Tree. — Schinus  areira, 
seu  Piperodendron,  Brasllian  Mastic-Tree. 
Schinus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Fas:ara  plerota  et  trajodes. 
SCHI'REMAN  (Archceol.)  a  sheriff. 

SCHI'REMOT  (Archceol.)  the  solemn  meeting  of  all  the 
free  tenants  and  knights  in  a  county  to  do  fealty  to  the 
king',  and  to  elect  a  sheriff. 

SCHIRR'J'MA  (Med.)  vide  Schirrlioma. 

SCHI'SMA  (Mus.)  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  small  in- 
terval equal  to  the  half  of  a  comma,  or  the  eighteenth  part 
of  a  tone. 

SCHI'STUS  (Min.)  u-z"s^'>i  ^'■'f^?,  a  metallic  stone  of  the 
colour  of  stone ;  the  virtues  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Hcemalites.  Dioscorides  says  that,  when  diluted  in 
woman's  milk,  it  fills  up  a  cceloma  of  the  eyes.  Dioscor. 
1.  5,  c.  14-5  ;  Plin.  1.  36,  c.  21  ;  Gal.  de  Fac.  Simpl.  Med. 
1.  9,  &c. 

SCHIT-E'LU  (Bot.)  the  Scsamum  orientale  of  Linna;us. 
SCHMIDIi'LLA  \Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  perianth  two-leaved. — CoR.  pe- 
tals four. —  Stam.  Jilaynents  eight;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germs  two,  pedicelled;  styles  bifid  at  the  top; 
stigmas  simple.  —  Per.  berries  two,  subglobular ;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.     The  single  species,  the  Schmidelia  racemosa, 
Rhus,  U-iul/is,  Toxicodendrum,  seu  Kohbe,  is  a  tree. 
SCHCEN A'NTHUS   (Bot.)    the   Andropogon  schcenanthus 
of  Linnseus. 

SCHGENOBATES  (Ant.)  xnihe 'La.iAnfmiambulus,  a  rope- 


dancer.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  8,  en.  1  ;  Juv.  Sat.  3  v  77- 
Apnl.  Flor  .    •  M  , 

SCHCENOI'DES  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Scirpus 
SCHCENOPRA'SUM  (Bot.)   die  Allium  schoenoprasum  of 
Linnaeus. 

SCHCENUS  (Anl.)  e-y^o^voc^  a  long  measure  amono-  the 
Greeks,  equal  to  two  parasangs,  or  sixty  stadia.  " 

ScHCENi.'s  (Bot.)  e-xoivo',,  a  plant,  so  called  from  iya,  to 
hold,  because  it  was  much  used  in  binding  things,  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  junciis,  a  jungendo,  i.  e.  from  joining. 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,'  c.  13  ;  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c  52  • 
Plin.  1.  21,  c.  18. 

SciiCENUs,  in  the  Linnean  .<<ystrm,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
3  Trinndria,  Order  1  Mon»g!jnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glumes  chaffy,  one-valved. — 
Cor.  none. — Stam.  Jilaments  three,  capillary  ;  anthers 
oblong,  erect. —  Pist.  ovate ;  style  bristle-shaped; 

stigma  bifid. — Per.  none;  seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Schcenus  ma- 
riscus,  Scirpus  mariscus,  seu  Cyperus,  Prickly  or  Long- 
rooted  Bulrush. — Schcenus  nigricans,  seu  Juncus,  Black 
Bogrush. —  Sclioenus  rv.fus.  Brown  Bogrush. — Schoenus 
J^iscus,  Brown  Bogrush. — Schcenus  compressus,  Carex, 
seu  Ci/perella,  Compressed  Bogrush,  &c. 
SCHOE'PFIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cai,.  perianth  incrusting  the  germ  at 
bottom. —  Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-shaped. — Stam.  Jila- 
ments five;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ  turbinate;  style 
cylindrical;   stigma  capitate,   bifid. — Per.  drupe  with 
one-celled  nut;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Schoepjia  americana,  seu 
Ca7-dnynum,  is  a  tree. 
SCHO'LIUM  (Lit.)    a-y.oXn>y,  a  commentary  or  annotation, 
particularly  applied  to  die  ancient  Greek  commentaries  on 
the  Greek  writers. 
Scholium  (Math.)  a  remark  introduced  as  it  were  inciden- 
tally on  any  proposition  before  treated  of. 
SCHONGA-CU'SPI  (Bot.)  the  Clitoria  ternata  of  Linnseus. 
SCI-IOO'NER  (Mar.)  m  Y rench  goelctte,  a  small  vessel  with 
two  masts,  which  is  generally  a  fast  sailer,  and  is  employed 
in  commerce  when  expedition  is  particularly  needful. 
SCHORi'GEHAM  (Bot.)  the  Clitoria  of  Linnaeus, 
SCHORL  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  found  generally  crystallized 
in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius ;  and  also  in  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  similar  rocks. 
SCHO'RLITE  (Min.)  a  species  of  schorl. 
SCHO'lTA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  DecandriUf 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  ^we. —  St au.  Jilaments  ten,  awl-shaped;  anthers 
oblong.  —  Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma 
simple. — Per.  legume  pedicelled;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Schotia  speciosa,  Theo- 
dora, seu  Gunjacum. 
SCHOUANNA-ADA'MBOU   (Bot.)   the  Convolvulus  pes 

caprcB  of  Linnseus. 
SCHRADE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hex- 
andria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  a  superior  rim. — CoR.  thick,  one- 
petalled.— STAM.^/ffwzcH/s  scarcely  any  ;  anthers  five  or 
six. — Pist.  germ  inferior;  .style  shorter  than  the  tube  of 
the  corolla;  stigmas  two,  thick. — Per.  berry  one-celled; 
seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  parasitical  shrubs,  as  the — 
Schradera  capitata,  seu  Urceolaria. —  Schradera  cepha- 
lotes. 

SCHRA'NOKIA  (Bot.)  the  Glossopetalum  of  Linnseus. 
SCHREBE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Z)/aWna, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 
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Generic  Character.    Cal.  inferior.— Cor.  one-petalTed. — 

Stam.  filaments  two,  short ;  anthers  oblong.  —  PisT. 

germ  superior;   style  a  little  longer   than  the  tube; 

stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule  pear-shaped;  seeds  four. 
Species.    1'he  single  species,  the  Schrebera  sivietenioides  is 

a  large  timber  tree  of  India. 
SCHUNDIA  PA'NA  {Bot.)   the  Capreola  urens  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SCHUNU'MPI  VA'LLI  (Bot.)  the  Cissus  latifolia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SCHVVALBE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didy- 
namia,  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled,  ringent. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  in- 
cumbent.—  PiST.  germ  roundish;  style  in  the  same 
situation  with  the  stamens. — Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Schivnlbea  Americana. 
SCHWENKENFE'LDIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre  four-leaved;  permJz/A 
one-leaved. — Cor.  one-petalled. — St  am.  filaments  five; 
anthers  incumbent. — Pist.  ^em  inferior ;  style  filiform; 
stigmas  five. — Per.  berry  globular,  five  celled ;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  climbing  shrubs,  as  the — 
Schvjenkfeldin  hirta,  cinerea,  aspera,  Sj'C. 
SCHWA'N-PAN  (Arith.)  a  Chinese  instrument  composed 
of  a  number  of  wires,  with  beads  upon  them,  which  are 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  to  assist  in  forming  com- 
putations. 

SCHVVENKIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  two,  ovate. — 
PiST.  germ  globular  ;  style  simple ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
capsule  compressed  like  a  lens ;  seeds  very  many,  and 
very  small. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Schivenkia  Americana,  a 
biennial. 

SCHY'BUiVr  (Bot.)  the  Gundelia  of  Linnseus. 

SCIADE'PHOR^  (Ant.)  (rx<sc^^?)«'p«',  the  female  strangers 
at  Athens,  who  were  obliged  to  carry  umbrellas  over  the 
heads  of  the  free  women,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea  to  defend  them  from  the  weather.  ALlian.  Far. 
Hist.  1.  6,  c.  1 . 

SCIiENA  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order, 
having  the  head  covered  with  scales;  scales  strongly  fixed  ; 
dorsal  fins  two. 

SCI'AGRAPHY  (Archit.)  <rKixyf'-'.(pM,  from  <rx,U,  a  shadow, 
and  7p«<^<y,  to  describe,  signifies  generally  the  first  rude 
draught  of  any  thing ;  but  particularly  the  draughts  of  the 
section,  a  building  taken  in  its  length  or  breadth. 

Sciagraphy  (Astrun.)  the  art  of  finding  out  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  the  night  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun  or  the 
moon. 

SCIATHE'RICUS  (^Dial.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 
dialing. 

SCTA'TIC  Artery  (Anat.)  or  Ischiatic  Artery,  a  branch  of 
the  internal  illiac. — Sciatic  Nerve,  or  Ischiatic  Nerve,  a 
branch  of  a  nerve  of  the  lower  extremity,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves. — Sciatic  Vein,  the 
vein  which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery  in  the  thigh. 

SCIATIC-CRESS  (Bot.)  the /6ms  of  Linnaeus. 

SCI'E'RIA  (Ant.)  a-Mflx,  or  tr-Anfoi,  an  Arcadian  festival  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  which  was  so  called  because  the 
image  of  the  god  was  carried  l-rc  tH  tnace^i,  under  an  um- 
brella. At  this  festival  women  were  whipped  like  the 
Spartan  boys,  with  great  severity,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  Delphian  oracle. 


SCI'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none.  —  Cor.  petals  six., — 
Stam.  filaments  six,   awl-shaped;   anthers  oblong. — ■ 
PisT.  genu  roundish  ;  style  simple. — Per.  capsule  sub- 
ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species,    Plants  of  this  genus  are  bulbous,  as  the — -Scilla 
maritima.    Pancratium,    seu    Ornithogalum,  Officinal 
Squill. — Scilla  Lilio-hyacinlkiis,  seu  Hyacintltus,  Lily- 
rooted  Squill. — Scilla  amoena,  Nodding  Squill. — Scilla 
bifiulia.  Two-leaved  Squill. — Scilla  antumnali';,  seu  An- 
thericum.  Autumnal  Squill.    Dod.Pempt.;  Ctus.  Hist.; 
Bauh.Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;   Park.  Theat. 
Bot.;   Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst.  8^c. 
Scilla  is  also  the  name  of  the  Alctris  of  Linnaeus. 
SCILLON  EORTE  (Ant.)  <r»<A;\£«  io^r'A,  i.  e.  festival  of  sea- 
onions  ;  or  a  game  at  which  youths  beat  one  another  with 
sea-onions,  and  he  who  obtained  the  victory  was  rewarded 
by  the  gymnasiarrh  with  a  bull. 
SCIME'IER  (Mil.)  vide  Scymitar.  : 
SCI'NCUS  (Zool.)  (rx;Wc;,  the  Scink  or  Skink,  an  animal 
of  the  lizard  tribe,  the  Lacerta  seincus  of  Linnaeus,  which 
was  formerly  reckoned  diuretic  and  alexipharmic.  Diosc. 
1.  2,  c.  71  ;  'Plin.  1.  28,  c.  8  ;  Gal.  de  SimpUc.  1.  1. 
SCINTI'LLA  VENERIS  (Med.)  a  resolution  of  the  limbs, 

or  deprivation  of  motion  from  a  venereal  cause. 
SCI'OMANCY  (Ant.)  criuoij^x.<'T£i(x,  from  erxM,  a  shadow,  and 
l/jcuruei,  divination;  a  divination  by  means  of  shadows,  a 
calling  up  of  ghosts. 
SCIMP'O'DIUM  (Ant.)    <r>ii[ju7riS'^s;,  or  o-y-.V^i^;,  a  sort  of 
small  low  couch,  on  which  only  one  person  could  rest. 
Aristoph.  Nub. 

K«^(^£  Tolvov  ini  ro'j  lipot/  iTKif/jTro^x, 

It  was  used  among  the  Romans  by  those  who  vv^ere  weary 
or  indisposed.  I'oll.  Onom.  1.  10,  segm.  35 ;  Gal,  ^sff  t5 
zfoyvaa-iiKi ;  Aul.  Gell.  1.  19,  c.  10;  Clem.  Alex.  Pcedag. 
1.  2,  c.  3  ;  Schol.  in  Aristoph. ;  Hesychius  ;  Suidas ;  Ety- 
mol.  Magn. 

SCI'ON  (Bot.)  a  graft,  or  young  shoot  of  a  tree. 

SCIO'PTIC  (Mech.)  from  a-xt'u,  a  shadow,  and  otttcia^ui,  to 
see  ;  a  sphere  or  globe  of  wood  with  a  circular  hole  through 
■it,  and  a  lens  placed  therein. 

SCIOTHE'RIC  telescope  (Mech.)  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment for  adjusting  the  time  by  means  of  the  shadow. 

SCl'RA  (Ant.)  a-y-ifci,  or  Scirrophoria,  (ruifpotpcpii^,  a  festival  at 
Athens,  so  called  either  from  Scira,  a  borough  of  Attica, 
or  from  o-x/poz,  the  umbrella  which  was  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession. It  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  P.linerva,  or,  as 
some  say,  of  Ceres.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  7,  segm.  Hi;  Schol. 
in  Aristophan.  Condon.;  Harpocraiion  ;  Suidas. 

SCI'RE  FACIAS  (Laxv)  a  writ  calling  upon  any  one  to 
show  cause  why  judgment,  that  has  been  passed  at  least  a 
year,  should  not  be  executed.  Old.  Nat.  Brev  151.-— 
Scire  feci,  the  return  of  the  sheriff  on  a  scire  facias,  that 
he  hath  caused  notice  to  be  given  to  the  party  against 
whom  scire  facias  was  issued. 

SCI'UEVVYTE  (Laiv)  the  annual  tax  or  prestation  paid  to 
the  sheriff  for  holding  the  assizes  or  county  courts. 

SCIRO'CCO  (A^at.)  a  hot  suffocating  wind  in  some  parts  of 
Italy. 

SCIRO'NA  (Nat.)  autumnal  dew. 

SCI'RPICES  (Mech.)  instruments  with  teeth  like  a  saw  fof 

plucking  up  weeds. 
SCIRPO-CYFERUS  (Bot.)  the  Scirpus  ocularis. 
SCIRPOIDES  (Bot.)  the  Scirpus  holoschixnus  of  Linn;Eus. 
SCI'RPUS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 

3  Triandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  sp/lce  imbricate  all  round. — Con, 
none;  St  am.  filaments  three. — Fisr.  germ  very  smajl; 
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style  filiform;  stigmas  three,  capillary.  —  Per.  none  ; 
seed  one. 

-  Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Scirpus  pnlusf  ris, 
seu  Jiincus,  Marsh  Creeping  Clubrush. — Scirpus  acicu- 
laris,  Cijperus,  Mnriscus  juncus,  sea  JunceUa,  Least  Club- 
rush. — Scirpus  laciislris,  Tall  Club-rush,  or  Bull-rush. 
— Scirpus  holoschoenus,  sen  Holoschoeims.  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Batih.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;   Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  llaii 

SCIIIKHO'NES  {Med')  small  cutaneous  lice. 
SCIKROPHOTJA  {Ant.)  vide  Scirn. 

SCIRROPHO'RION  {Chron.)  <ry..pp.<p»p.;..,  the  last  month  in 
the  Athenian  year,  answering  to  part  of  May  and  June. 
It  was  so  called  from  the  feast  Scirrophoria. 

SCIRRHO'SiS  {Med.)  vide  Scirrhm. 

SCI'RHHUS  {Med.)  a  hard  tumour  of  some  gland,  mostly 
without  any  sensation. 

SciiiRHUs  is  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales,  Order 
Tumores,  in  Cullen's  Nosolog)'. 
SCITAMI'NE^   {Bot.)   the  name  of  the  third  Order  in 

Linnaeus'  Fragments,  and  of  the  eighth  in  his  Natural 

Orders,  comprehending  spicy  pleasant-flavoured  plants. 
SCITE  {Archceol.)  another  word  for  seat  or  situation,  now 

spelt  s.ile. 

SCIU'RIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandrin,  Order 
1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 

petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  two,  short ;  anthers  oblong. 

— V  1ST.  germ  five-cornered;  stigma  three-lobed. — Pick. 

capsides  five ;  seed  solitary. 
Species. .  The  single  species  is  the  Sciuris  aromatica,  seu 

Rnputia,  a  shrub. 
SCIU'RUS  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Chxss  Mammalia,  Or- 
der Glires. 

Generic  Character.    Fo}-e-feet  two ;  grinders  upper  five  on 
each  side,  lower  four ;  clavicles  perfect ;  tail  long  and 
hairy ;  xvhiskers. 
Species.    Of  this  genus,  well  known  in  English  by  the 
name  of  the  Squirrel,  the  principal  species  are — Sciunis 
vulgaris,  or  Common  Squirrel. —  Sciiirus  volans,  the  Fly- 
ing Squirrel. — Sciiirus  vulpiniis,  the  Cat-Squirrel,  &c. 
SCLA'REA  {Bot.)  the  Salvia  horminium  of  Linnaeus. 
SCLAVO'NIC  {Gram.)  one  of  the  most  extensive  among  j 
the  Northern  languages,  which  was  spoken  from  the  Adri- 
atic to  the  North  Sea,  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Saxonv.    [vide  Alphabet^ 
•SCLERA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  De- 
candria.  Order  2  Dygynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 

— Stam. ^filaments  ten,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  roundish. — 

PiST.  germ  roundish;  styles  two,  erect;  stigmas  simple. 

— Per.  none  ;  seed  single. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Sclerantlms  annnus,  Knavel, 

seu  Polygonum,  an  annual,  and  the  Scleranthus  perennis, 

Alchimella,  seu  Saxifraga,  a  perennial. 
-SCLE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  glume  from  two  to  six-valved. — 
CoR.  in  the  males,  glumes  many  ;  in  the  female,  none. — 
Stam.  in  the  males, Jilaments  solitary,  or  three;  anthers 
linear. — Pist.  in  the  females,  oer??2  roundish  ;  5<j//f?  fili- 
form; stigmas  reflexed.— Per.  none;  seed  nut,  subglo- 
bular. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  grasses,  as — Scleria  jia- 
gellum,  seu  Carex. — Scleria  lithosperma,  Scirpus,  Cyperus, 
seu  Kaden-Fidlen. 
SCLEROCA'RPUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syn- 

gencsia.  Order  3  Polygamia  Fntstanea. 
•    Generic  Character.    Cal.  common,  of  six  leaflets. — CoR. 
compound  radiate,  proper  of  the  hermaphrodites  tubu- 


lar, of  the  fertiales  ligulate.— Stam.  in  the  hermaphro- 

iWtes, Jilaments  five ;  anthers  five. — Pist.  in  the  herma- 
phrodites, germ  oblong;  style  filiform;  stigma  none  

Per.  none;  seeds,  in  the  hermaphrodites,  solitary ;  re- 
ceptacle convex. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Sclcrocarpns  africanus, 
an  herbaceous  plant,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
SCLERO'MA  {Med.)  or  icZfroww,  from  ff-;cA^fi34',  to  harden ; 

a  hard  tumour,  or  induration.    Gal.  Def.  Med. 
SCLEROPHTHA'LMIA  {Med.)  from  <r«>.,p);,  bard,  and 
i5<f(i5<:A//.-o?,  an  eye ;  an  inflammation  of  die  eye  attended  with 
hardness  of  the  parts. 
SCLEROSA'RCOMA  {Med.)  from  <rx;>,fW,  hard,  and  o-^f- 

.-.s'lAa,  a  fleshy  tumour ;  a  hard,  carnous  abscess. 
SCLERO'SIS  {Med.)  vide  Scleroma. 

SCLERO'TICA  {Med.)  Sclerotics;  hardening  medicines. 
Sclerotica  tunica  {Anal.)  Sclerotic  Coat;  the  outermost 

coat  of  the  eye,  of  a  white  colour,  dense  and  tenacious. 
SCLERO'TIS  {Anat.)  vide  Sclerotica  tunica. 
SCLOPETA'RIA  aqua  {Med.)  arquebusade ;  a  preparation 

made  of  sage,  mugwort,  and  mint,  distilled  in  wine. 
SCLOPETOPLA'GA  {Med.)  from  sclopctum,  a  gun,  and 

plaga,  a  wound;  a  gun-shot  wound. 
SCOBO  {Med.)  the  rasped  powder  of  hartshorn  and  ivory. 
SCO'LEX  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vtrmes,  Order 

Intestiiia,  having  the  body  gelatinous,  and  variously  shaped; 

the  Itead  prehensile  and  retractile. 
SCO'LIA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Hymenopterous 

Order,  having  the  mouth  with  a  curved  sharp  mandible ; 

antennce  thick,  filiform. 
SCOLIA'SIS  {Med.)  from  crHoXica,  to  twist;  a  distortion  of 

the  spine. 

SCO'LOPAX  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Grallte. 
Generic  Character.     Bill  roundish;  nostrils  Ymear^Jace 

covered  ;  /ee<  four-toed. 
Species,    'i'he  species  are  distinguished  in  English  by  the 
names  of  the  Woodcock,  Snipe,  Curlew,  &c.  as — Scolo- 
pax  rusticola,  the  Woodcock. — Scolopax  minor,  the  Little 
Woodcock. — Scolopax  gallinago,  the  Common  Snipe. — 
Scolopax  major,  the  Great  Snipe.  —  Scolopax  arquata, 
the  Common  Curlew. — Scolopax  phceopus,  the  Whimbrel. 
— Scolopax  gallinida,  the  Jack-snipe. — Scolopax  glottis, 
the  Green-shank. — Scolopax  calidris,  the  Red-shank. — 
Scolopax  limosa,  the  Lesser  Godwit. — Scolopax  cegoce- 
phala,  the  Common  Godwit. 
SCOLOPE'NDRA  {Ent.)  <ry.oM7Ti,^'A,  a  flat  slender  worm  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  the  bite  of  which  is  venomous.  Dios- 
corides  speaks  of  the  species  called  the  Scolopendra  ma- 
rina.   Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  16;  P//«.  1.  29,  c.  18 ;  Oribas.de 
Morb.  Curat.  1.  3,  c.  69;  Aet.  Tetrab.  I,  serm.  1  ;  JEginet. 
1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Actuar. 
Scolopendra,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  Apterous  Order,  having  the  antennce  setaceous ;  feelers 
two,  filiform;  lip  toothed  ;  legs  numerous. 
Scolopendra  {Bot.)  the  Ophioglossum  of  Linnaeus. 
SCOLOPE'NDRIUM  {Bot.)  the  Aspienium  Scolopendrium. 
SCOLO'PIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
three  or  four. — Stam.  filaments  numerous  ;  anthers  linear. 
— Fist,  germ  roundish;  style  cylindrical;  stigma  thick- 
ened.— Per.  berry  roundish;  seeds  six. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Scolopia  pusilla,  Limonia, 
seu  Malus,  a  shrub  of  Ceylon. 
SCOLOPOMACHiE'RION  {Siirg.)  from  <r«.o>'o^ci^v,  a  wood- 
cock, and  fj<,u^Mpcto>,  a  knife  ;  an  incision-knife  shaped  like 
a  woodcock's  bill. 
SCOLOSA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4?  Te- 
trandria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved.— CoR.  one- 
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petalled — am.  filaments  four,  erect ;  anthers  linear. — 
Vi&r.germ  inferior;         capillary  ;  stigmas  two,  small. 
— Per.  drupe  subglobular  ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Scolosanthus  versicolor, 
sen  Catesbea,  a  shrub. 
SCOLYMOCE'PHALA    {Bot.)   et  Scolymocephdum,  the 

Protea  conocarpa  of  Linnaeus. 
SCO'LYMUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1  Polygamia  cequalis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  imbricate — Cor.  com- 
pound, imbricate. — St  am.  Jilnments  five;  anther  cylin- 
drical.— PiST.  germ  oblong  ;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two, 
reflected. — Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seeds  solitary; 
receptacle  chaffy. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Scolr/miis  maculatus,  Spina 
lutea,  sea  carduus.  Annual  Golden  Thistle. — Scolymus 
hiipanicus,  seu  Chrysanthemus,  Perennial  Golden  Thistle. 
Dod.  Pempt.;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Raii  Hist. 

Scolymus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cynara  scolymus,  Sfc. 
SCO'iVJBER  {Ich.)  a-/.of/^Spoc,  in  Italian  Macarello,  or  Scombro, 

in  French  le  Macren?!,  in  English  Mackerel,  is  a  fish  well 

known  both  to  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.    Strab.  i.  3  ; 

Plin.l.9,c.l5. 
Scomber,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  the  Thoracic 

Order. 

Generic  Character,  Head  compressed  ;  body  smooth ;  la- 
teral  line  carinate  behind  ;  dorsal  fin  and  tail  are  spurious 
fins. 

Species.    The  principal  species  are  the — Scomber  scomber  a, 
Common  Mackerel. — Scomber  thynnus,  the  Thunny. 
SCONCE  {Fort.)  a  small  fort  built  for  the  defence  of  some 
pass,  or  river. 

TO  Sconce  {Cus.)  a  term  particularly  used  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  for  setting  up  so  much  in  the  butlery  book 
against  a  student's  name,  by  way  of  a  fine  for  the  trans- 
gression of  any  law. 

SCOOP  {Mech.)  a  wooden  shovel  for  lading  water  out  of  a 
ditch,  &c. 

SCOPA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled.  —  Stam.  filaments  four,  awl-shaped;  anthers 
simple.  —  PisT.  germ  conical ;  style  awl-shaped  ;  stigma 
acute. — Per.  capsule  oblong,  conical ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Scoparia  dulcis,  Phytenoides, 
Capraria,  Samaloides,  Veronica,  seu  Tupeicava,  Sweet 
Scoparia,  an  annual. — Scoparia  aj-borea,  a  tree,  &c. 

Scoparia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Chenopodium. 

SCOPO'LIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia,  the  generic  character  of  which  is 
described  under  Paullinia. 

SCO'PUS  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Grallce, 
having  the /;z7nong;  ?zo5/rz7s  linear;  and^rf  four-toed. 

SCOUBU'TEA  {Med.)  medicines  for  the  scurvy. 

SCORBUTUS  {Med.)  a  modern  Latin  name  for  the  Schar- 
bock  of  the  Germans,  Skorbyugg  of  the  Swedish,  and 
the  English  Scurvy  ;  a  well-known  disorder,  to  which  per- 
sons living  near  the  sea  are  most  exposed.  The  word  is 
in  all  probability  derived  from  schorf,  or  scurf,  the  in- 
crusted  part  of  an  eruption.  It  is  a  genus  of  diseases. 
Class  Cachexies,  Order  Impetigines,  in  CuUen's  Nosology. 

SCO'RDIO  afiinis  {Bot.)  the  Rkinanrhzis  elephas  of  Linnaeus. 

SCO'RDIUM  {Bot.)  the  Molucella frutescem  of  Linnaeus. 

SCORDIO'TIS  {Bot}^  the  Nepeta  scordiotis  of  Linnaeus. 

SCORE  {Mus.)  the  original  draught  of  the  whole  compo- 
sition, in  which  the  several  parts  are  marked. 

Score  {Carpent.)  a  notch,  or  hollow,  cut  by  a  guage,  or 
chisel,  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  to  admit  another  projecting 
piece  of  wood  of  a  similar  shape. 
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Score  of  a  dead  eye  {Mar.)  the  hole  through  which  tlie  rope 
passes. 

SCORED  {Bot.)  exaratus ;  an  epithet  for  a  stem  that  is 
marked  deeply  with  parallel  lines,  or  rather  grooves. 

SCO'RIA  {Met.)  the  refuse,  or  useless  parts  of  any  sub- 
stance, as  the  dross  of  metals. 

SCO'RING  {Com.)  the  making  a  notch  on  a  tally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  an  account. 

SCORODO'NI A  (i5o^.)  the  Scropliularia  scorodonia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SCORODOPRA'SUM  {Bot.)  the  Allium  scorodoprasum  of 
Linnaeus. 

SCORODO-THLA'SPI  {Bot.)  the  Thlaspi  aliacerum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SCORP.^'NA  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order. 
Generic  Character.    Head  large,  aculeate;  eyes  near  each 

other ;  body  thick ;  dorsal  fin  single. 
Species.    Fishes  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  Mediterranean 
in  shoals,  hide  themselves  among  the  sea-weed,  prey  on 
fish,  or  crabs,  and  when  touched  erect  themselves,  and 
wound  with  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
SCORPIA'CA  {Med.)  medicines  against  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents. 

SCO'RPII  SPERMA  {Bot.)  the  Erynginm  of  Linnaeus. 

SCO'RPIO  {Ant.)  the  name  of  an  ancient  military  engine, 
used  chiefly  in  the  defence  of  the  walls  of  a  town.  It  re- 
sembled the  balista  in  form,  according  to  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  consisting  of  two  beams  bound  together  by  ropes, 
from  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  third  beam,  called  the 
stylus,  so  disposed  as  to  be  pulled  up  and  let  down  at  plea- 
sure. On  the  top  of  this  were  fastened  iron  hooks,  whereon 
a  sling  was  hung  of  iron  or  hemp,  [vide  Militia,  Plate 
No.  I  (4'7)]  It  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
scorpion,  when  its  long  beam,  or  tiller,  was  erected.  Ccfs. 
de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  7,  c  25;  Liv.  1.  26,  c.47  ;  Vitr?iv.  1.  10, 
c.  15;  Senec.  Nat.  Qucest.  1.2,  c.  16;  Tertull.  Scorpiac. 
c.  1  ;  Veget.  1.      c.  22;  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  23,  c.  4. 

Scorpio  was  the  name  also  of  a  sort  of  scourge,  which  was 
furnished  with  small  spikes  that  lacerated  the  body  of  the 
sufferer.    Isid.  Orig.  1.  5,  c.  27 ;  Barth.  Adv.  1.  4S,  c.  17. 

Scorpio  {Ent.)  Scorpion;  an  animal  well  known  both  to  the 
ancients  and  moderns.  It  has  eight  feet,  and  no  antennae, 
.  and  resembles  the  crab,  except  that  it  is  smaller,  and  of  a 
sooty  colour.  It  is  furnished  with  stings  that,  in  hot  coun- 
tries, are  very  venomous  ;  but  when  burnt  and  bruised,  it  is 
reckoned  good  for  curing  the  wounds  made  by  itself. 

Scorpio  {Astron.)  the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  marked 
by  the  character  IT]^.  He  is  fabled  to  have  killed  the  great 
hunter  Orion,  and  for  that  exploit  to  have  been  placed 
among  the  constellations.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  said, 
that  when  Scorpio  rises  Orion  sets.  Ptolemy  reckons  21 
stars  in  Scorpio,  Kepler  10,  Tycho  IS;  Bayer  29,  Heve- 
lius  20,  and  Flamstead  44.  Arat.  Apparent,  v.  85  ;  Hygin.- 
Poet.  Astron. ;  Ptol.  1.  7,  c,  5. 

Scorpio  {Nam  )  the  Scorpion  is  represented  on  many  of  the 
consular  coins  or  medals,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mint  marks. 

ScoRtio  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Apterous  Order, 
having  eight  legs;  besides  two  chelcv ;  eight  eyes;  two 
feelers  ;  lip  bifid ;  antennce  none ;  and  tail  terminated  by 
a  sharp  sting.  Insects  of  this  tribe,  well  known  in  English 
by  the  name  of  the  Scorpion,  have  a  slight  pungent  sting, 
which  is  not  dangerous,  except  in  hot  countries. 

SCORPIOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  Myosotis  scorpioides 
of  Linnaeus. 

SCORPION  {Her.)  this  animal  is  borne  either 
erect  or  reversed,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
"  He  beareth  argent  a  chevron,  gules  between 
three  scorpions  reversed  sable,  by  the  name  of 
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SCO'RPION-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Myosolis  scorpioides  of 
LiniitEus,  an  annual. 

SCO'RPION-SENNA  {Bot.)  tlie  Coronilla  emirus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SCORPI'TES  {Mill.)  a  precious  stone  resembling  the  scor- 
pion in  colour  and  shape. 

SCORPIL'RON  (Bol.)  the  same  as  Scorpiurus. 

SCORPIU'RUS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Dia- 
ih'lpliia,  Order  4-  Decandria. 

Generic  Cliarnder.  Cal.  umbel  simple  ;  pcrinnlh  one-leaved. 
— Coil,  papilionaceous. —  Sta^i.  filaments  diadelphous; 
anthers  small. — Pxst.  germ  oblong  ;  stijle  bent  in  upwards  ; 
stigma  a  terminating  point  . — Per.  legume  oblong;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  t!ie — Scorpiurus  ver- 
miculala,  seu  Scorpioides,  Common  Caterpillar. — Scor- 
piurus  sulcata,  seu  Can/poides,  Furrowed  Caterpillar. 
Dod  Peinpt. ;  Ger.  Herd.;  Parle.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.  &;c. 

Scorpiurus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Elisia  ni/ctelea. 
SCO'RPIUS  [Bol.)  the  Genista  lusilanica  of  Linnceus. 
SCORTE'A  [Bot.)  the  Coccolubea  pnbescens  of  Linnxus. 
SCORZONE'RA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngc- 
ncsia.  Order  1  Polijgamia  ySqzial/.s. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  imbricate.' — Cor.  com- 
pound imbricate  ;  proper  one-petalk'd. — Stam.  Jilaments 
five  ;  anthers  cylindrical. — Pist.  germ  oblong ;  style  fili- 
form; stigmas  two,  reflexed. —  Per.  none;  5m^6' solitary ; 
receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Scnr- 
zonera  liumilis,  seu  Viprraria,  Dwarf  Viper's-Grass. — 
Scorzoncra  tingitana,  Picridinm,  Sonchns,  seu  Crepis, 
Poppy-leaved  Viper's-Grass. —  Scorzonera  angustijblia, 
seu  Trngopogon,  Narrow-leaved  Viper's-Grass. — Scor- 
zonera residijhlia,  Leontodon,  seu  Chondrilla,  Spreading 
Viper's-Grass.  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Town. 
Instit. 

Scorzonera  is  also  the  name  of  the  Catananche  grata. 

SCOUZONEROI'DES  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  ,S'corzone-rfl. 

-SCOT  and  Lot  {Law)  a  customary  contribution  laid  upon 
all  subjects  according  to  their  ability. —  Scot- Ale,  or  Scatal, 
the  keeping  of  an  ale-house  in  a  forest  by  an  officer  of  the 
same.  —  Scot-Free,  or  free  from  paying  a  club  to  a  reckon- 
ing. 

SCOTCH-CO'LLOPS  (Coo/c.)  slices  of  veal  fried  after  the 
Scotch  manner. 

SCOTCB-FI'R  (Bot.)  a  variety  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris. 

SCOTCH-GRASS  {Bui.)  the  Paniadum  hirtellum  of  Lin- 
nceus. 

SCO'lTA  {Archil.)  a  semicircular  cavity  or  channel  be- 
tween the  tori  in  the  bases 
of  columns,  and  sometimes 
under  the  larmier,  or  drip 
in  the  cornice  of  the  Doric 
order.  It  is  vulgarly  called 
the  casement,  but  sometimes 
the  trochilus,  and  is  com- 
monly  described  by  forming  a  double  square,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 

SCO'TISTS  {Theol.)  a  sect  of  divines  so  called  from  Scotus, 

otherwise  called  John  Duns,  or  the  Subtle  Doctor,  whose 

opinions  they  followed. 
SCOTODI'NIA  {Med.)  <rx.<.Tah!ci,  a  vertigo,  attended  with 

dimness  of  sight,  from  (r-^ar a,  darkness,  and  A'ii,  a  vortex. 
SCOTO'MIA  (Med.)  from  (ry.iroc,  darkness  ;  a  swimming  of 

the  head,  so  called  because  it  is  attended  with  dimness  of 

sight. 

.SCOTS  {Laiv)  a  name  given  to  the  assessments  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers. 


!  SCOTTA'RE  {Arch(sol.)  a  term  formerly  applied  to  tenanta 
1     who  were  subject  to  pay  scot. 
SCO'TTERING  {Cus.)  a  custom  in  Herefordshire  of  burn- 
[     ing  a  wad  of  pea  straw  at  the  end  of  harvest, 
j  TO  SCOUR  (Mil.)  a  term  denoting  the  act  of  firing  a  quick 
I     and  heavy  discharge  of  ordnance  or  musketry,  for  the  pur- 
I     pose  of  dislodging  an  enemy. —  To  Scour  the  length  of  a 
I     line,  or  to  scour  a  flank,  to  take  a  line  with  thelhot'.  so 
that  every  bullet  which  comes  in  at  one  end  sweeps  all 
along  to  the  other. 
SCOU'RER  (Mil.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  ramrod. 
SCOU'RING  {Vet.)  looseness  in  anitnals. 
SL'OU'RINGS  {  Vet.)  gentle  purging  medicines  for  horses. 
SCOUT  (Cits.)  the  servant  wiio  goes  on  errands,  and  waits 

upon  the  students  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
SCOUTS  {Mil.)  horsemen  who  are  generally  sent  out  some 
distance  before,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  to  discover 
the  enemy,  and  give  an  account  of  his  force  and. move- 
ments. 

SCRA'TCH  JVorIc  (Paint.)  a  way  of  painting  in  fresco,  by 
preparing  a  black  ground,  on  which  was  placed  a  white 
plaster,  which,  being  taken  off  with  a  bodkin,  the  white 
appeared  throuo;h  the  holes,  and  served  for  shadows. 

SCRA'TCilES  (J'el.)  chaps  between  the  heel  and  joint  of 
the  pastern  of  a  horse. 

SCREA'MER  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  bird  in  South  America,  the 
Palamedea  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  so  called  because,  when  it 
is  alarmed,  it  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  loud  and  con- 
tinued screaming.  It  makes  a  nest  of  mud,  shaped  like  an 
oven,  and  lays  two  eggs. 

SCREW  (Mech.)  one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,  which 
consists  of  a  spiral  thread,  or  groove,  cut  round  a  cylinder. 
When  this  thread  is  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  the 
screw  is  called  a  male  or  conve.v  screw  ;  but  when  it  is  cut 
along  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  or  any  round 
perforation,  it  is  called  a  J'emcde  screzv,  and  sometimes  the 
box  or  nut.    [vide  Mechanics,  Plate  (46)] 

SCREW-PINE  (Bot.)  the  Pandanus  oderatissimus  of  Lin- 
neeus. 

SCREW-TREE  (Bot.)  the //eZ/rferes  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. 

SCRIBE  {Theol.)  a  principal  officer  in  the  Jewish  law, 
whose  business  it  was  to  write  and  interpret  the  Scripture. 
The  Scribes  had  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  were  con- 
sulted as  oracles  in  difficult  points  of  doctrine  and  duty. 

SCRl'BING  (Carpent.)  a  term  applied  to  the  edge  of  a  board 
when  it  is  fitted  to  the  side  of  another,  as  the  skirting  of  a 
room  is  scribed  to  the  floor,  which  is  done  by  scribing  or 
marking  the  boards  with  the  point  of  the  compasses. 

SCRI'NIU.M  (Ant.)  a  desk  or  cupboard  in  which  papers 
were  kept,  particularly  such  as  related  to  affairs  of  state. 
Plin.  1.  7,  c.  25,  &c. — Scrininm  disposilorium,  the  office  or 
cliamber  where  the  emperor's  commands  or  orders  were 
dispatched. — Scrinium  epistolarum,  the  office  of  those  who 
wrote  the  emperor's  letters. — Scrinium  libellorum,  the  office 
of  requests,  where  the  petitions  presented  to  the  emperor, 
to  beg  some  favour  of  him,  were  usually  kept. — Scrinium 
memorise,  a  place  where  minutes  were  kept,  to  put  an 
officer  in  mind  of  the  prince's  orders,  that  he  might  dis- 
patch letters  patent  at  large,  agreeably  to  the  same. — 
Scrinium  vestimenlorum,  the  wardrobe  where  the  emperor's 
clothes  and  robes  were  kept. 

SCRIP  (Her.)  this  bag,  which  belonged  in  a 
particular  manner  to  palmers  or  pilgrims,  has 
also  been  borne  in  coat  armour,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example.  "  Field  argent,  a  chevron 
between  three  palmers,  scrips  sable,  the  tassels 
and  buckles  or,  by  the  name  of  Palmer." 

SCRI'PTULUM  (Ant.)  another  name  for  Scrnpulum. 

SCRI'VENER  {Law)  in  Italian  scrivano,  from  the  Latin 
scriba,  a  scribe ;  one  who  draws  up  and  engrosses  writings. 
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SCRI'VENERS,  Compani/ of  {Her.)  the  scrive- 
ners were  incorporated  in  1616,  and  Iiave  a 
master,  two  wardens,  twenty-four  assistants, 
and  thirt3'^-eight  on  the  livery.  Their  arms 
are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Jziire,  an 
eagle,  with  wings  expanded,  holding  in  his 
mouth  a  pinner  and  ink  horn  standing  on  a 
book,  all  nr." 

SCRO'FA  [A}if.)  an  old  sow,  with 
young  ones,  is  one  of  the  symbols 
of  Rome  on  medals,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  which  represents 
likewise  JEneas  bearing  his  father; 
the  Ilex,  or  oak,  referred  to  by 
Virgil  in  the  third  book  of  his 
^.neid,  and  the  gates  of  Troy. 

SCROBI'CULUS  cordis  (Anat.)  the 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

SCRO'FULA  (Mrd.)  or  Scrophula,  hard  glandules,  or  swell- 
ings of  the  glandules  of  the  neck  and  ears,  the  King's  Evil, 
a  genus  of  diseases,  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Ccichexiie, 
Order  Impeligines. 

SCROGS  [Her.)  a  term  used  by  the  Scotch  heralds  for  a 
small  branch  of  a  tree. 

SCROLL  [ArchH.)  vide  Volute. 

Scroll  [Her.)  the  label  wherein  the  motto  is  inserted. 
SCRO'LLUS  [Ich.)  a  sort  of  river  fish  found  in  the  Danube, 

somewhat  larger  than  the  perch. 
SCROPHULA'HL\  {Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14 

Didi/namia,  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  ovate  ;  style  simple ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule 
roundish  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Scrophularia 
nodosa.  Knobby-rooted  Figwort. — Scrophularia  aquatica, 
seu  Betonica,  Water  Figwort. —  Scroplmlaria  vernalis, 
Lamium,  seu  Galeopsis  ;  but  the — Scroplmlaria  canina, 
seu  Ruta,  Cut-leaved  Figwort,  is  an  annual.  Clus.  Hist.; 
Baith.  Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist. 
SCRO'TAL  hernia  [Med.)  a  protrusion  of  any  part  of  the 

abdominal  viscera  into  the  scrotum. 
SCRO'TOCELE  (Med.)  a  rupture  of  the  scrotum. 
SCRO'TUM  {Anat.)  the  bag  which  contains  the  testes  of  the 
male,  consisting  of  two  membranes,  besides  the  scarf-skin. 
• — Scrotum  cordis,  the  skin  which  encompasses  the  heart. 
SCRU'PLE  {Ant.)  vide  Scrupuhm. 

Scruple  {Arith.)  a  small  weight,  equal  to  twenty  grains,  or 
among  the  goldsmiths  to  twenty-four  grains. 

Scruple  {Chron.)  a  small  portion  of  time,  namely,  the  1080th 
part  of  an  hour,  much  used  by  the  Chaldeans,  Jews,  and 
Arabs. 

SCRUPLES  Eclipsed  {Astron.)  that  part  of  the  moon's 
diameter  which  enters  the  shadow,  expressed  in  the  same 
measure  in  which  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is 
expressed. — Scruples  ffhnlf  duration,  an  arc  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  described  by  her  from  the  beginning  of  an  eclipse  to 
its  middle. —  Scruples  of  immersion  or  incidence,  an  arc  of 
the  moon's  orbit,  which  her  centre  describes  from  the  be- 
ginning of  an  eclipse  to  the  time  when  the  centre  falls  into 
the  .shadow. —  Scruples  of  emersion,  an  arc  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  which  her  centre  describes  from  the  first  emersion  of 
the  moon's  limb  to  the  end  of  the  eclipse. 

SCRU'TINY  (Lati)  an  examination  of  suffi-ages  or  votes  at 
an  election,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  validity. 

SCRUTOI'R  (Mech.)  scriptorium,  a  sort  of  portable  desk 
fitted  up  for  holding  all  writing  materials. 

SCRU'T'JTvE  {Her.)  v\Ae  Winnoxmng  Basket. 

SCU'DO  {Com.)  a  money  of  account,  and  also  a  gold  and 
silvCT  coin  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  of  different  value, 
from  35.  to  6^.  sterling,    [vide  Money'] 


SCUD  {Mar.)  a  name  given  by  seamen  to  the  low  and  thin 
clouds  which  are  most  swiftly  wafted  along  by  the  winds. 

TO  Scud  [Mar.)  is  said  of  a  vessel  which  is  carried  preci- 
pitately along  before  a  tempest. 

SCULL  [Anat.)  the  cranium  or  bony  part  of  the  head. 

Scull  [Mil.)  the  head  piece,  without  visor  or  beaver,  that 
was  formerly  worn  by  the  cavalry. — Scull-cap,  a  sort  of 
helmet  that  covered  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Scull  {Mar.)  a  kind  of  short  oar,  the  loom  of  which  is  equal 
in  length  to  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  boat,  so  that  two 
may  be  managed  by  one  man,  one  on  each  side. 

TO  Scull  [Mar.)  to  force  a  boat  forward  by  means  of  one 
oar. 

SCU'LL-CAP  {Mil.)  vide  Scull. 

ScuLL-cAP  {Bot.)  the  Scutellaria  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
SCU'I  .LER  {Mar.)  a  boat  that  is  rowed  by  means  of  sculls ; 

also  a  name  of  the  person  who  sculls  a  boat,  or  forces  it 

forward  Vvith  a  single  oar. 
SCU'LLION  {Husband.)  a  drudge,  who  does  the  meanest 

services  in  a  kitchen. 
SCU'LPTURE,    the    art   of    carving   figures   in  wood, 

stone,  &c. 

SCU'MBER  {Sport.)  the  dung  of  a  fox. 
SCUNK  (Zonl.)  vide  Skunk  or  Sciueus, 
SCUNK-WEED  {Bot.)  the  Draconiium  foetidum,  a  peren- 
nial. 

SCUPPER-NA'ILS  [Carpeut.)  a  sort  of  nails,  with  broad 
heads,  for  fastening  canvass  and  leather  to  wood. 

SCUPPER-IIO'SE  [Mar.)  a  leather  pipe  or  tube  nailed 
round  the  scuppers  of  tlie  lov.'er  deck,  to  prevent  tlie  water 
from  entering  when  the  ship  inclines  to  one  side. —  Scupper- 
plugs,  plugs  for  occasionally  stopping  the  scuppers. 

SCU'PPERS  {Mar.)  channels  cut  through  the  waterways 
and  sides  of  a  ship,  for  carrying  the  water  off  the  deck  into 
the  sea. 

SCURF  {Med.)  a  scaly  swelling  raised  in  the  skin  of  the 
head. 

SCU'RRULA  {Bot.)  the  Loranthus  sciirrula  of  Linnasus, 
SCURVY  {Med.)  vide  Scorlmtum. 

SCU'RVY-GRASS  [Bot.)  the  Cochlenria  of  Linnteus,  a  pe- 
rennial, so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing  the 
scurvjr. 

SCUT  {Sport.)  the  tail  of  a  deer,  hare,  or  coney. 
SCU'TAGE  {Law)  a  tax  granted  to  King  Henry  IIL  for  his 

expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
SCUTA'GIO  hahendo  {Law)  a  writ  to  tenants  who  held  by 

knight's  service,  to  attend  the  King  to  the  wars.    F.  N.B. 

83. 

SCUTA'RIUS  {Ant.)  a  manuf^icturer  of  scutae  or  shields. 
Plant.  Epid.  act.  1,  seen.  1,  v.  35. 

Id  videndum  est,  ut  matcries  suppetat  scutariis. 

Veget.  1.  2,  c.  3. 

ScuTARius  was  also  the  name  of  the  soldier  who  attended 
the  prince.    Zosim.  1.  3,  c.  29. 
SCUTA'TI  (Ant.)  horsemen  so  called  in  the  Roman  army 

who  bore  the  scuta,  or  shield.    /Elian  Tactic,  c.  2. 
SCUTCHEON  {Her.)  vide  Escutcheon. 
SCUTE  {Num.)  a  nominal  French  gold  coin,  worth  3^.  id. 

which  is  mentioned  in  Rot.  Par.  1  H.6. 
SCUTELLA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didi/- 

namia.  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one  leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled — Stam.  f  laments  four;  anthers  small. — Pist. 

germ  four-parted ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple  Per. 

none ;  seeds  four. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  kind  derive  their  name  from  the 
form  of  the  calyx.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the 
Scutellaria,  seu  Cassida  orientalis.  Yellow-flowered  Skull- 
Cap. — Scutellaria  galcriculata,  Lysimadiia,  seu  Tertia- 
naria.  Common  Skull-Cap. 
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Scutellaria  is  also  the  name  of  the  Panax  fruticosa. 

SCUTE'LLUM  (Bot.)  a  diminutive  of  scutum,  a  buckler;  an 
orbicular  concave  fructification  in  some  lichens,  with  the 
edge  all  round. 

SCU'TIFORM  cartilage  (Annt.)  \\de  Tkt/roid  cartilage. 

SCU'TTLE  (Mech.)  the  wooden  trough  in  a  mill  through 
which  the  flour  falls  into  the  tub. 

Scuttle  (Mar.)  in  French  ecoutillon,  a  hole  or  small  hatch- 
way cut  in  the  deck,  or  sides  of  a  ship,  for  the  admission 
of  light,  or  any  other  particular  purpose. — Scuttle-Butt,  a 
cask  having  a  square  piece  cut  off  its  bilge.  It  is  used  to 
hold  the  fresh  water. 

TO  Scuttle  (Mnr.)  in  French  Sahorder  un  vaisseau,  to  cut 
large  holes  through  the  bottom,  sides,  or  decks  of  a  ship, 
particularly  when  she  is  stranded  or  overset,  and  continues 
to  float  on  the  water. 

SCU'TULA  (Bot.)  a  part  of  the  bark  of  trees  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  target,  for  the  purpose  of  ingrafting.  Cat.  de 
Be  Rust.  c.  42;  Columel.  1.  5,  c.  2  ;  Plin.  1.  17,  c.  16. 

SCUTUM  (Ant.)  trxtcct,,  a  sort  of  buckler,  which  differed 
from  the  chjpeus,  both  in  size  and  figure,  the  latter  being 
perfectly  round,  and  the  former  oblong. 
Virg.  JEn.  1.8,  v.  662. 

Scutis  2>rotecti  corjxira  longis. 

Ovid. 

Jacta  siipn-  galeas  scutaque  longa  sonant. 

It  was  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  skins.    The  wood 
most  commonly  used  was  the  willow. 
Theocrit.  Id.  16. 

'Ax^ifJ^iva  a-dKiia-Fi  fi^a-x^ovxi  hiioiViv, 

Whence  the  Greek  poets  take  m«v,  the  willow,  for  the 
Euripid. 

The  scuta  were  of  two  kinds,  ovata  and  imbricaia ;  the 
former  of  which  were  plain  oval  figures,  the  latter  were 
oblong,  and  bent  in  like  a  half  cylinder.  The  parts  of  the 
scutum  were  the  umbo,  or  Boss,  in  the  middle ;  and  ansa, 
the  handle,  [vide  Militia']  Polyb.  1.6,  c.  26  ;  Varro.  de 
Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  24 ;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  43  ;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  40 ; 
Ammian.  1.  2,  c.  2  ;  Veget.  1.  2,  c.  15. 

Scutum  (Anat. )  signifies  literally  a  shield  ;  but  is  applied  to 
the  kneepan  or  round  pan  in  the  knee. 

Scutum  (Med.)  is  the  name  of  a  solid  stomachic  topic,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  shield. 

SCY'BALA  (Med.)  try.i^xXu,  excrement  in  an  indurated 
state. 

SCY' LD WIT  (Laiv)  a  mulct  for  any  fault,  from  the  Saxon 

j-cylb,  an  offence,  and  ]5ite,  a  penalty. 
SCYLLiE'A  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 

Mollusca,  having  the  bod^  compressed ;  mouth,  consisting 

of  a  terminal,  toothless  aperture  ;  tentacula  tljree,  placed 

beneath. 

SCY'MITAR  (Mil.)  in  the  Greek  ^ictvxm,  a  crooked  Persian 
sword. 

SCY'PHIFER  (Bot.)  i.  e.  cupbearing;  a  name  for  a  division 
of  the  Lichens,  having  the  fructifications  in  an  elevated 
obconical  form. 

SCY'PHUS  {Ant.)  a  large  bowl  or  drinkuig  vessel. 
Hor.  Epod.  9,  v.  33. 

Capaciores  affer  hue,  puer,  scyphos. 

It  was  used  chiefly  in  offering  libations  to  Hercules. 
Virg.  jEn.  1.  8,  v.  276. 

  Herculed  bicolor  cam  populus  umbrd 

Velavitque  comas,  faliisque  innexa  pependit 
Et  sacer  implevit  dextram  scyphus. 

Plin.  I.  33,  c.  2  ;  Macrob.  Salurnal.  1.  5,  c.  21. 


Scyphus  (Anat.)  the  infundibidum,  or  tunnel  of  the  brain. 

SCYTiA  (Laiv)  a  fine  imposed  on  all  who  neglected  to 
attend  the  Scyregemot. 

SCY'REGEMOT  (Law)  or  Shiremot,  a  court  formerly  held 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  Ealdermen,  where  all  laws 
were  given  in  charge  to  the  county.  It  was  held  generally 
twice  a  year;  but  in  the  reign  of  Canute  three,  and  in  that 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  twelve  times. 

SCY'TALE  Laconica  (Ant.)  a-y-vTuXv),  a  close  method  of  con- 
veying intelligence  much  practised  by  the  Lacedemonians. 
It  was  so  called  from  fy.uTcc,  a  skin,  because  it  consisted  of 
a  roll  of  parchment,  folded  round  a  stick  in  such  a  manner, 
that  none  could  read  it  but  the  general,  who,  by  applying 
it  to  a  staff  of  exactl}^  the  same  dimensions,  in  his  own  pos- 
session, was  thus  enabled  to  combine  the  otherwise  dis- 
jointed characters. 

ScYTALE  (Nat.)  the  mus  araneus,  according  to  Columella, 
which,  by  the  Greeks,  is  called  scytale.  It  was  a  sort  of 
serpent,  the  bite  of  which  was  venomous.  Col.  1.  6,  c.  17  ; 
Plin.  1.  32,  c.  5. 

SCYTA'LIDES  (Anat.)  a-KVTuxl^ii,  the  three  small  bones  in 
each  finger. 

SCYTHE  (Husband.)  in  Saxon  ycyvhe,  from  scindo,  to  cut; 

a  well  known  tool  for  mowing  grass  or  barley. 
Scythe  (Her.)  a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms,  as  in 

the  annexed  example.    "  He  beareth  gules, 

three  scythes  in  pale,  barvvays,  argent ;  by 

the  name  of  Kempleij." 
SCYTHICA  RA'DIX  (Bot.)  Liquorice. 
SCY'THROPS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the 

Order  Piece. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  large,  convex;  nostrils  naked; 
tongue  cartilaginous  and  split  at  the  point  ;./eef  climbers. 

SEA  (Geng.)  signifies  in  general  any  vast  tract  of  water,  but 
is  more  particularly  applied  to  certain  portions  of  the  ocean, 
which  are  denominated  either  from  the  countries  which 
they  wash,  or  from  other  circumstances,  as  the  Irish  Sea, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  &c. 

Sea  (Mar.)  a  term  used  frequently  by  sailors  to  denote  the 
state  of  the  waters  or  waves  of  the  sea,  as  "  A  long  sea," 
a  uniform  and  steady  motion  of  long  extended  waves.  A 
short  sea,"  waves  tliat  are  irregular,  and  broken.  "  A 
heavy  sea,"  when  the  waves  run  high  ;  so  likewise  "  There 
is  a  great  sea  in  the  offing; "  "  The  sea  sets  to  the  south- 
ward ; "  and  a  ship  is  said  "  To  bead  the  sea,"  when  her 
course  is  opposed  to  the  setting,  or  direction  of  the  surges. 

SEA-ANE'MONE  (Ent.)  the  Actinea  anenionoides  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  worm,  of  the  Order  Mollusca. 

SE'A-BANKS  (Husband)  banks  erected  to  stop  the  tide 
from  overflowing  the  adjacent  land. 

SEA-BI'NDWEED  (Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  soldanella  of 
Linnaeus,  an  annual. 

SEA-CA'BBAGE  (Bot)  the  Brassica  oleracea  of  Linnaeus. 

SEA-CARNA'TION  (Ent.)  the  Actinia  dianthus  of  LInnseus, 
a  worm,  of  the  Order  Mollusca. 

SEA-CHA'MOMILE  (Bot.)  the  Anthemis  maritima  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

SEA'-CHART  (Geog.)  vide  Chart. 

SEA-CHl'CKWEED  (Bot.)  the  Glaiix  maritima  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial. 

SEA-CO'LEWORT  (Z?oi!.)  the  iSMwzas  of  Linnaeus. 

SEA-DA'FFODIL  (Bot.)  the  Pancratium  maritimum  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  bulbous  root. 

SEA-DAI'SY  (Ent.)  the  Actinia  bellis  of  Linnaeus,  a  worm, 
of  the  Order  Mollicsca. 

SEA'-EAR  (Con.)  the  Llaleotis  of  Linnaeus,  a  testaceous 
animal,  so  called  from  its  ear-shaped  shell. 

SEA'-FIG  (Ent.)  the  Alcyonium  Jicus  of  Linna;us,  a  zoo- 
phyte. , 

SEA-FOX  (Ich.)  the  Squalus  vulpes,  a  fish  of  the  shark 
tribe,  so  called  from  the  length  of  its  tail. 
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•SEA-GRAPE  {Bot.)  the  Coccolobea  of  Linnaeus. 
SEA'-GREENS  {Mar.)  grounds  overflowed  by  the  sea  in 
spring-tides. 

SEAH  [Com.)  n«D,  an  Hebrew  measure,  about  two  gallons 
and  four  pints. 

SEA'-HAllE  (Ent.)  the  Laplisia  of  Linnaeus,  a  worm,  of 
the  Order  Mollusca. 

SEA-HE'ATH  {Bol.)  the  Frankenia  of  Linnaeus,  a  pe- 
rennial. 

SEA-HO'LLY  (Bot.)  the  E?-yngiin7t  maritimum,  a  perennial. 

SEAL  {Zonl.)  the  Fhoca  of  Linnaeus,  otherwise  called  the 
Sea-Calf,  an  animal  that  inhabits  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  skin  of 
this  animal,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Seal-Skin,  is  used 
in  making  watch-cases,  &c. 

Seal  [Meek.)  any  impression  with  wax,  containing  a  device 
or  coat  of  arms  ;  also  the  metal  on  which  the  device  is  en- 
graven.— Flying  seal,  the  impression  made  with  vv-ax  upon 
the  outside  cover  of  a  letter,  under  which  fresh  wax  may 
be  put  to  close  the  envelope. 

Seal  [Law)  the  impression  or  device  which  is  put  to  any 
deed  by  way  of  ratification. — Great  seal,  a  seal  used  for 
the  united  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  some- 
times Ireland,  in  sealing  the  writs  to  summon  Parliament, 
treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  all  other  papers  of  great 
moment. — Privij  seal,  a  seal  which  the  king  uses  to  such 
grants  or  things  as  pass  the  Great  Seal. — Lord  -privy  seal, 
a  great  officer,  who  keeps  the  king's  privy  seal,  and  is  by 
office  next  in  dignity  to  the  lord  president  of  the  council. 

TO  Seal  hermeticdhj  (C/iem.)  is  to  stop  the  mouth  or  neck 
of  a  glass  vessel  with  a  pair  of  pincers  heated  red  hot. 

SEA-LA'VENDER  (Bot.)  the  Statice  limonium  of  Linnaeus. 

SEA-LAUREL  (Bot.)  the  Phyllanthus  of  Linnaus. 

SEA'LER  (Lavo)  an  officer  in  Chancery  who  seals  the  writs 
and  instruments  there  made. 

SEA'LING  (Carpent.)  the  fixing  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  on 
a  wall  with  plaster,  mortar,  cement,  lead,  &c.  for  staples, 
hinges,  joints,  &c. 

SEAM  (Com.)  a  certain  quantity  of  different  articles,  as  a 
seam  of  corn,  equal  to  eight  bushels  ;  a  seam  of  glass,  equal 
to  24'  stone,  each  stone  5  pounds. 

Seam  is  also  the  name  of  a  large  fishing  net. 

SEA-MARK  (Mar.)  a  conspicuous  object,  to  be  distin- 
guished at  sea,  which  serves  as  a  direction  to  mariners. 

SEA-ME'DICK  (Bot.)  the  Medicago  of  Linnaeus,  a  peren- 
nial, growing  on  the  shores  of  tiie  Mediterranean. 

SEA'MEN  (Mar.)  those  who  are  brought  up  to  the  sea  life, 
in  distinction  from  landmen. — Able-bodied  seamen,  those 
who  are  net  only  able  to  work,  but  well  acquainted  with 
their  duty  as  seamen.  Those  who  have  served  more  than 
seven  years  at  sea  are  rated  A.  B.  i.  e.  "  Able  bodied 
Seamen,"  on  board  the  ships  of  war. 

SEA-MONSTER  (Ich.)  the  Ckimara  of  Linnseus. 

SEAMS  (Vet.)  or  scijms,  are  certain  clefts  in  the  quarters  of 
horses,  caused  by  the  dryness  of  the  foot,  or  their  being 
ridden  upon  hard  ground. 

Seams  (Mar.)  in  Erench  coutures  entre  les  bordages,  the  in- 
tervals between  the  edges  of  the  planks  in  the  decks  and 
sides  of  a  ship,  or  the  places  where  the  planks  join  toge- 
ther.—  Seams  of  the  masts,  the  openings  between  the  pieces 
that  compose  made-masts,  yards,  &c.  into  which  oakum  is 
driven. — Seams  of  the  sails,  the  parts  where  two  edges  of 
canvass  are  laid  over  each  other,  and  sewed  down. 

SEAN- FISH  (Com.)  a  sort  of  fish  mentioned  in  statute  3 
Jac.  1,  c.  12,  which  are  probably  those  that  are  caught 
with  a  large  net,  called  a  sean,  or  seam. 

SE'AR-CLOTH  (Surg  .)  or  cire-clotk,  a  particular  kind  of 
cloth  like  wax-cloth,  which  is  applied  to  wounds. 

SE'All-LEAVES  (Bot.)  leaves  of  a  tree  withered  or  dead, 
as  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 


SEA-ONION  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Common  Squill, 

SEA-PE'A  (Bof.)  the  Pisum  maritimum  of  Linnaeus,  a  plant 
growing  on  the  sea-coast,,  but  cultivated  in  gardens. 

SEA-PE'N  (Ent.)  the  Petinatula  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal  of 
the  zoophyte  kind. 

SE'A-PIE  (Orn.)  the  IJcBmatopus  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  which 
inhabits  every  sea  shore,  and  feeds  on  oysters,  limpets,  &c. 

SEA-PI'NK  (Bot.)  the  Ceraslium  repens  of  Linnaeus,  a  pe- 
rennial. 

SEAPOYS  (Mil.)  native  soldiers  serving  in  our  army  in  the 
East  Indies. 

SEA-PU'RSE  (Ent.)  the  Alcyonium  bursa  of  Linnajus,  an 
animal  of  the  zoophvte  order. 

SEA-PU'RSLANE  (Bot.)  the  Atriplex  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. 

SEA'RCHER  (Laiv)  an  officer,  whose  business  it  is  to  exa- 
mine, and  by  a  peculiar  seal  to  mark  the  defects  of 
woollen  cloth. 

Searcher  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  by  cannon-founders 
for  discovering  any  flaws  in  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  &c. 

SEARCHERS  (Cus.)  women  who  are  appointed  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  all  deceased  persons  previous  to  their  burial. 

SE'ARCHING  (Surg.)  the  operation  of  introducing  a  me- 
tallic instrument  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpo.se  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  patient  has  the  stone  or  not. 

SE'A-ROOM  (Mar.)  a  part  of  the  sea  sufficiently  distant 
from  the  shores  or  rocks  for  a  vessel  to  scud  about  without 
fear  of  being  wrecked. 

SEA-SE'RPENT  (M.)  the  Murcena  ophis  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish 
of  the  eel  tribe,  which  is  spotted,  and  spear-shaped.  . 

SEA-SIDE-GRA'PE  (Bof.)  the  Coccoloba  of  Linnaeus. 

SEA-SIDE-LA'UREL  (Bot.)  the  Xylophylla  of  Linnaeus. 

SE'A-SIDE-PI'GEON-PEA  (Bot.)  the  Sophora  of  Linnaeus. 

SEA'SONED  (Mil.)  an  epithet  applied  to  troops  that  are 
inured  to  a  particular  climate,  who  in  consequence  are  not 
so  soon  infected  with  endemical  disorders  as  raw  troops. 

SEA'SONING  (Carp.)  a  process  by  which  wood  is  rendered 
fit  for  building,  by  expelling  the  natural  sap. 

SEA'SONINGS  (Med.)  an  aguish  distemper  in  the  West  In- 
dies, to  which  persons  are  subject  on  their  first  going 
there. 

SEA'SONS  (Astron.)  the  four  portions  in  the  year,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  signs  that  the  sun  enters  at  those 
periods,  namely,  Aries  for  the  Spring,  Cancer  for  the 
Summer,  Libra  for  the  Autumn,  and  Capricornus  for  the 
Winter,    [vide  Astronomy] 

SEA-hTAR  (Ent.)  or  Star-fish,  the  Asterias  of  Linnajus,  an 
animal  inhabiting  the  sea,  of  the  Order  Mollusca,  so  called 
from  its  resembling  a  star  in  figure.  It  easily  renews  parts 
which  have  been  lost,  and  adheres  to  the  bottoms  of  vessels. 

SEA-THRl'FT  \.he  Siatice  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

SEA-U'RCHIN  (Enl.)  the  Echinus  of  Linnseus,  an  animal 
inhabiting  the  sea,  of  the  Order  Mollusca,  which  is  in  ge- 
neral armed  with  five  sharp  teeth,  whence  it  derives  its 
name. 

SEA-WEEDS  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  herbs  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  which  are  botanically  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Algce. 

SEA-WO'RTHY  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  vessel  which  is  fit 
for  a  voyage. 

SEA'VY  ^row?2fi?  (Agric.)  a  ground  overgrown  with  rushes. 
SEAX  (Mil.)  in  the  Saxon  f eax  ;  a  sword  made  like  a  scythe, 

which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Saxons. 
SEBA'CIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  extracted  from  tallow. 
SEBADl'LLA  (Bot.)  vide  Cevadilla. 
SE'BAR  (Bot.)  vide  Agallochum. 

SE'BATE  {Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sebacic 

acid  with  different  bases. 
SEBESTE'NA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cordia  of  Linnaeus. 
SECA'LE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 

Order  2  Digynia, 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  the  co'umon  receptacle  lengthened 
into  a  spike:  glume  two-valved. — Cor.  two-valved  ;  nec- 
fary  two-leaved — STAM.Jilament.';  three  ;  anthers  oblong. 
— PisT.  ger7n  turbinate ;  sfi/les  two,  reflexed  ;  stigiiia 
simple. — Per.  none  ;  seed  one. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  genus,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  Rye,  or  Rye-Grass,  are 
annuals. 

Secale  is  also  the  name  of  the  Elymns. 
SECA'MONE  {Bot.)  the  Periploca  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SE'CANT  {Geo77i.)  any  right  line  that  cuts 
another,  whether  a  right  line  or  a  curve, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,  wherein  the 
line  C  B  is  a  secant  of  the  arc  A  D  on 
the  angle  A  C  D. — Line  of  secants,  vide 
Line. — Figure  of  secants,  vide  Figure. 

SECE'SPITA  (Ant.)  an  oblong  iron  knife 
which  was  used  by  tlie  priests  at  the  sacri- 
fices. Its  form  is  to  be  seen  on  coins,  as 
on  that  of  .Julius  Ca;sar  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  the  knife  is  represented  toge- 
tlicr  with  tiie  ox  and  the  altar. 

SECE'SSION  {Med.}  the  going  off  of  a  disease  by  secre- 
tion. 

Secession  {Polit.)  another  name  for  the  breaking  up  of 
Parliament. 

SE'CHIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecin, 
Order  9  Si/ugenesin. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
one-petalled  ;  7iectcirtj  ten  hollows  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube. — Stam.  in  the  males;  filaments  five,  connected 
into  an  upright  cylinder;  art//iP?-5'fariniferous. —  Pist. 
in  the  females;  germ  obovate  ;  style  cylindrical;  stigma 
very  large. — Per.  very  large ;  seed  one. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Sechium  edule,  seu 
Chnijota,  a  plant  of  the  Melon  tribe. 
SE'COND  (Astron.)  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  in  any 

circle  of  the  sphere. 
Second  [Arith.)  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  in  time. 
Second  captain  {Mil.)  one  whose  company  being  broken, 

he  is  joined  as  captain  to  another. 
Second  ditcli  (Fort.)  that  made  on  the  outside  of  the  glacis 
when  the  ground  is  low,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water. — 
Second  covert-tvai/,  that  beyond  the  second  ditch. — Second 
Jlanlc,  vide  Oblique  Flank. 
Second  deliverance  {Laiv)  a  writ  lying  after  the  return  of 
cattle  replevied,  for  replevying  of  the  same  cattle  again, 
by  reason  of  some  fault  in  the  party  that  replevied.  F.N.B. 
68. —  Writ  of  second  surcharge,  a  writ  which  lies  for  one 
who,  after  admeasurement  of  common,  is  surcharged  for 
the  common  again. 
SECOND-SI'GHT  (Mifh.)  a  quality  which  persons,  in  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  were  supposed  to  possess  of 
seeing  things  to  come  by  having  them  brought  before  their 
senses,  as  if  the  image  of  a  man  about  to  die  should  ap- 
pear before  another,  in  its  natural  shape,  in  a  shroud,  &c. 
SE'CONDARY  {Laiv)  the  second  man  in  any  place,  he 
who  is  next  to  any  chief  officer ;  as  the  counter,  who  is  the 
next  man  to  the  sheriff. —  Secondary  conveyances,  those 
which  serve  to  confirm,  alter,  or  restrain  some  other  con- 
veyance precedent.  —  Secondary  use,   a  use  which  may 
change  or  shift  from  one  to  another,  as  if  a  man  makes 
a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  his  intended  wife  and  her  eldest 
son  for  their  lives;  upon  the  marriage,'  the  wife  takes  the 
whole  use  in  severalty  ;  but,  on  the  birth  of  the  son,  it  is 
executed  jointly  in  them  both. 
Secondary  circles  {Astron.)  all  circles  of  the  sphere  at  right 
.    angles  to  others ;  as  the  azimuths,  or  vertical  circles,  in 
respect  to  the  horizon  ;  the  meridian  and  hour  circles 


in  respect  to  the  eq\i\nocl\a\.— Secondary  planets,  another 
name  for  the  satellites. 
Secondary  Salts  {Chem.)  vide  Salts. 

SE'CRETARY  {Laiv)  one  who  is  employed  in  writing 
letters,  dispatches,  &c.  for  a  prince  or  private  individual. 

Secretary  of  Stale  {Polit  )  a  great  Officer  of  the  Crown, 
who  is  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  has  an  extraordinary  trust 
reposed  in  him.  At  first,  there  was  but  one  Secretary 
of  State;  but  now  the  office  is  held  by  several,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  c'v.c. 

SECRE'TION  (Chem.)  the  separation  of  one  fluid  from 
another  in  the  body  of  an  animal  or  vegetable. — Animal 
Secretion,  vide  Animal. 

SE'CTA  (Law)  a  sequendo,  i.  e.  from  following;  the  suit,  by 
which  is  understood  the  witnesses  or  followers  of  the 
plaintiff. — Secta  ad  Curiam,  a  writ  against  him  who  re- 
fuseth  to  perform  his  suit  either  to  the  county  or  Court 
Baron. — Sccta  Curice,  suit  and  service  done  by  tenants  at 
the  court  of  their  lord. — Secta  Jacienda  per  illam.  quce  hahet 
euiciam  partem,  a  writ  to  compel  the  heir,  who  hath  the 
elder's  part  of  the  coheirs,  to  perform  service  for  all  the 
copartners.  Reg.  Orig.  17. —  Secta  ad  molendinum,  a  writ 
against  hini  who,  having  used  to  grind  his  corn  at  the 
mill  of  a  certain  person,  afterwards  goes  with  his  corn  to 
another  mill.  F.  N.  B.  122;  Reg.  Orig.  153.— Secta  Re- 
galix,  royal  suit,  a  service  or  suit  by  which  all  persons  were 
bound  twice  in  a  year  to  attend  the  sheriff's  tourn.  It  was 
called  regalis  because  the  sheriff's  tourn  was  the  King's 
Leet,  wherein  the  people  were  to  be  obliged  by  oath  to 
bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King,  &c. — Secta  iinica  fantuni 
facienda  pro  pluribus  hcereditatibiis,  a  writ  for  an  heir  who 
is  distrained  by  the  lord  to  do  more  suits  than  one. 

SE'CTIO  Ccesarea  (Surg.)  the  Caesarean  operation,  [vide 
Cresarenn~\ 

SE'CTION  (Geom.)  the  cutting  of  one  plane  by  another,  or 
of  a  solid  by  a  plane. —  Conic  sections,  vide  Conic  Sections, 
— Angular  sections,  a  term  given  by  Vieta  to  the  analytical 
investigation  of  the  law  of  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
sines  and  chords  of  multiple  and  submultiple  arcs.  Viet, 
ad  angul.  Sect.  Theorem. —  Vertical  section,  called  simply 
the  Section  of  a  building,  i.  e.  the  profile,  or  delineation  of 
its  heights  and  depths  raised  on  the  plan.  —  Horizontal 
section  is  the  ichnography,  or  Ground  Plan,  i.  e.  a  section, 
parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Section  (Archit.)  the  draught  and  depths  of  a  building 
raised  on  a  plane. 

SECTIS  non  faciendis  {Laxu)  a  writ  for  a  woman  who,  for 
her  dower,  ought  not  to  perform  suit  of  court.  Reg. 
Orig.  174.  Also  for  a  ward  that  he  may  be  freed  from  all 
suits  during  his  wardship. 

SE'CTOR  (fa  circle  (Geom.)  that  portion 
of  a  circle  comprehended  between  two 
radii  and  their  included  arc,  as  the 
figure  ABC  contained  between  the 
two  radii  A  C  and  B  C,  and  the  arc 
A  B.  Similar  sectors  are  those  which 
have  equal  angles  included  between 
their  radii. —  Sector  of  a  sphere,  the  conic  solid,  whose 
vertex  ends  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  and  its  base  is  the 
segment  of  the  same  sphere. — Sector  of  an  ellipse,  or  of  an 
lu/perbola,  a  part  resembling  the  circular  arc. 

SiiCTOR  {Mech.)  a  mathematical  instrument  which  is  of  great 
use  in  measuring  proportional  quantities  of  the  same  kind, 
as  between  lines  and  lines,  surfaces  and  surfaces,  &c.  It 
is  adapted  to  all  radii  and  all  scales  having  lines  of 
chords,  sines,  &c.  to  any  radius  between  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  sector  when  open.  Its  construction  is 
founded  on  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Euclid,  that  similar  triangles  have  their  like  sides  proper- 
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■  i,\ona\.— Astronomical  Sector,  an  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  George  Grahum  for  finding  the  difference  in  riglit 
ascension  and  declination  between  the  two  objects,  whose 
distance  is  too  great  to  be  observed  through  a  fixed  tele- 
scope, by  means  of  a  micrometer. 

SE'CULAR  {Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  one  that  is  conversant  with 
the  world,  not  being  engaged  in  a  monastic  life,  as  a 
secular  priest. 

Skcular  j/mr  (C/iron.)  the  same  as  Jubilee. 

Secular  equations  (Aslron.)  or  centurij  equations,  correc- 
tions required  to  compensate  such  inequalities  in  the 
celestial  motions  as  occur  in  the  course  of  a  century,  or 
100  years. 

SECULA'RES  Ludi  {Attt.)  Secular  Games,  distinguished 
games  which  were   celebrated   by  the    Romans  every 
hundred  years;  or,  if  we  follow  Horace,  and  the  Sybilline 
verses  quoted  by  Zosimus,  every  hundred  and  ten  years. 
Zusim.  Sybil.  Ver. 

'AAA'  o'OTdv  jtZ/^Kifo;  ty.'f  %f<5V05  ivCp,CTa;tr( 
Zii^j  £15  inav  iicxrov  kux.Xov  e^iuav, 

Horai.  Carm.  Scecular.  v.  21. 

Cxlus  undenos  decks  per  annos. 
It  was  instituted,  according  to  some,  by  Numa  Pompilius  ; 
and,  according  to  others,  by  Valerius  Poplicola ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  general  opinion,  it  took  its  rise  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  This  festival  lasted  three  days 
and  three  nights.  On  the  first  day,  the  Quindecemviri 
ascended  the  capitol  and  made  their  offerings,  after  which 
games  were  exhibited  in  the  theatres ;  on  the  second  day, 
the  matrons  offered  supplications  to  Juno  ;  and,  on  the  third 
day,  twenty  noble  youths,  with  as  many  virgins,  sung,  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Palatine,  a  hymn  called  the  Carmen 
seculars  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  they  recorqmended 
the  city  to  the  protection  of  those  deities  whom  they  parti- 
cularly honoured  in  their  sacrifices.  The  inimitable  Cnr- 
men  seculare  of  Horace  was  composed  for  this  last  day  by 
the  desire  of  Augustus.  Val.  Max.  1.  2,  c.  4 ;  Varro  de 
Scenic.  Origin,  et  Valer.  Ant.  apud  Censor,  de  die  Nat. 
c.  17  ;  Tnc.  Annal.  1.  11,  c.  11  ;  Capitol,  in  Gord.  c.  33  ; 
Zosim.  Hist.  1.  2,  c.  1. 

SECU'NDA  superoneratione  pasturce  {Latv)  vide  Surcharge. 

Secunda  aqua  {Chem.)  another  name  for  Aqua  fortis. 

SECU'NDANS  (Math.)  an  infinite  series,  or  rank  of  num- 
bers, which  begin  from  nothing,  and  proceed  as  the  squares 
of  numbers  in  arithmetical  proportion;  as  0,  1,  4,  9,  16, 
25,  36,  49,  &c. 

SECU'NDINES  {Anat.)  the  placenta  and  membranes  in 
which  the  foetus  is  wrapped  while  it  is  in  the  womb,  and 
which  are  excluded  after  the  birth  ;  whence  they  are  vul- 
garly called  the  A/ter-Birth. 

SECU'NDU.M  naturnm  (Med.)  i.  e.  according  to  the  course 
of  nature, — Secundum  artem,  or  abbreviated  S.  A.  a  term 
frequently  used  in  prescriptions  to  denote  that  the  recipe 
must  be  made  up  with  particular  care. 

SECU'NDUS  {Bof.)  i.e.  scquundus,  a  sequendo,  from  fol- 
lovv'ing;  an  epithet  for  flowers  all  turned  towards,  directed, 
or  leaning  the  same  way ;  it  is  exemplified  in  the  flowers 
of  Erica  herbacea,  in  the  spike  of  Dactylis  cynosuroides, 
and  in  the  panicle  of  Dactylis  glomerata,  several  of  the 
Festucce,  &c. 

SECURIDA'CA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadel- 
phia,  Order  3  Octandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 

papilionaceous,  five-petalled. — St  am.  Jilanients  eight. — 

— PisT.  germ  ovate,  ending  in  an  awl-shaped;  stigma 

flat. — Per.  legume  ovate  ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Securi- 

daca  erecfa.  Upright  Securidaca.—SVcMrzWflca  scandens, 

Climbing  Securidaca,  &c. 


SECU'RIS  (^n/.)  the  Axe.    \y\Ae  Fasces'] 
SECURITA'TE  pads   [Lau;)    a  writ   against   him  who 

threatens  another  with  death  and  danger.   Beg.  Orig.  88. 
SECURITA'TEM  invcniendi,  &;c.    (Laic)   an  ancient  writ 

lying  for  the  King  against  any  of  his  subjects  to  stay  them 

from  going  out  of  his  kingdom  to  foreign  parts,  [vide 

Ne  exeat,  SfC."] 

SECURITY  for  good  hchavioir,  Ssc.  (Law)  vide  Surety. 
SECU'TOR  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  gladiators  among  the  Romans, 

who  used  to  engage  with  the  Retiarii. 

Juv.  Sat.  8,  V.  210. 

■        cum  Graccho  jussus  ptigijcire  sccutor. 

The  secutores  were  conmionly  armed  with  a  sword  and 
buckler  to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antagonist.  Suet,  in 
Cal.  c.  30;  Dion.  1.  7,  c.  2;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  18,  c.  55;  Scd- 
mas.  in  Laniprid.  Comniod.  c.  15. 

Secutor  was  also  the  name  givtn  to  those  who  attended 
generals  or  tribunes,  as  may  be  learned  from  inscrip- 
tions.   Lips  Sat.  1.  2,  c.  7. 
SE  DEFENDE'NDO  (Lniv)  a  plea  for  him  that  is  charged 
with  the  death  of  another  person,  by  alleging  that  he 
was  driven  unto  what  he  did  in  his  own  defence.  Staundf. 
Plac.  Cor.  1.  1,  c.  7. 
SEDA'N  (Cus.)  a  close  chair  in  which  persons  of  quality  " 
are  carried. 

SE'DATIVES  (Med.)  sedantia,  medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  diminishing  animal  energy  without  destroying 
life. 

SEDENTA'RIA  OSSA  (Anat)  the  Os  Coccygis  and 
Ischia. 

SE'DENTARY  Parliaments  (Polit.)  such  as  are  fixed  and 
settled  in  a  place. 

SEDE'RUNT,  Act  of  (Latv)  ordinances  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions  in  Scotland,  under  authority  of  the  statute  1540, 
c.  93,  by  which  the  court  is  authorized  to  make  such  re- 
gulations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ordering  of  pro- 
cesses, &c. 

SE'DIMENT  o/"  2in»e  (Med.)  certain  parts  of  the  nutritious 
juice,  which,  being  separated  from  the  blood  with  the 
serum,  sink  by  reason  of  their  weight  to  the  bottom  of  the 
urine. 

SEDI'TION  (Latv)  is  defined  in  the  Scotch  law  to  consist 
in  attempts,  by  meetings  or  by  speeches,  &c.  to  disturb 
the  public  peace. 
SE'DUM  (Bot.)  a  plant  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  a  sedendo 
semper,  i.  e.  from  its  always  sitting  or  growing  on  the 
walls;  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  13. 
Sedum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 

10  Decandria,  Order  5  Pentagynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  ;;m'aH/^  five-cleft. — CoR.  petals 
five;  nectaries  five. — St  am.  Jilcnnents  ten,  awl-shaped; 
anthers  roundish.  —  Pist.  germs  five,  ending  in  slender 
styles;  stigmas  obtuse. — Ver.  capsules  five;  seeds  nume- 
rous, very  small. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — 
Sedum  anacampseros,  seu  Anacampseros,  the  Evergreen 
Orpine, — Sedum  stellatum,  Sempervium,  Cotyledon,  seu 
Aizoon,  Starry  Stone-Crop. — Sedum  telephium,  Crassida, 
Anacampsros,  seu  Fabaria. — Sedum  dasyphyllum. — Se- 
dum rejlexum,  sue  Vermicularis,  Yellow  Stone-Crop. — 
But  the  Sedum  cepce.  Purslane-leaved  Stone-Crop  ;  and 
the  Sedum  annuum,   et  anglicum,  are  annuals.  Dad. 
Pempt. ;  Clus.  Hist.  ;  Baidi.Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger  , 
Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Rnii.  Hist. 
Sedum  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  o(  Rhodiola. 
SEED  (Anat.)  vide  Semen. 
Seed  (Bot.)  vide  Semen. 
SEED-BUD  (Bot.)  vide  Germen. 
SEED-COAT  (Bot.)  vide  Aril. 
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SEED-COD  (Archceol.)  a  basket  or  other  vessel  of  wood 
carried  on  one  arm  of  the  husbandman  or  sower  of  the 
ground,  to  bear  the  seed  or  grain  which  he  sows  with  the 
other  hand. 

SEli'DED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  rose  in  coats  of  arms. 

SEED-LEAVES  (Bot.)  the  primary  leaves,  being  the  coty- 
ledons or  lobes  of  a  seed  expanded,  and  in  a  state  of  vege- 
tation. 

SEE'DLINGS  (Bot.)  young  plants  which  are  raised  by  seed, 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  propagated  by  suckers. 

SEE'D-LOBE  {Bot.)  vide  Cotyledon. 

SEE'D-VESSEL  {Bot.)  vide  Perkarpium. 

SEE'DY  [Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  plant  having  seeds,  or  run- 
ning to  seed. 

TO  SEEL  [Vet.)  is  said  of  a  horse  when  white  hairs,  mixed 
•  with  those  of  his  natural  colour,  grow  upon  his  eye-brows. 
TO  Seel  [Mar.)  or  Ice-secl,  is  said  of  a  ship  when  it  rolls  to 
the  leeward. 

SEE'LING  {Falcon.)  the  running  of  a  thread  through  the 
eye-lids  of  a  hawk  when  first  taken,  so  that  she  may  see 
very  little,  or  not  at  all,  to  make  her  the  better  endure 
the  hood. 

SEER  {Com.)  an  Indian  word  for  a  weight  nearly  equal  to  a 
pound. 

Seek  {Mil.)  or  cear,  a  piece  of  iron  which  the  trigger  acts 

upon  in  the  lock. 
SE'GBANS  {Mil)  horsemen  among  the  Turks  who  have 

the  care  of  the  baggage. 
SEGEANT  {Her.)  vide  Sejeant. 

SE'GMENT  {Geom.)  a  part  cut  off  the  top  of  a  figure  by 
a  line  or  plane. — Segment  of  a  circle  is  a  part  of  the  circle 
cut  off  by  a  chord,  or  a  portion  bounded  by  an  arc  and  its 
chord,  [vide  Circle  and  Geometrij] — Segment  of  a  sphere, 
a  portion  of  a  sphere  cut  off  by  a  plane  in  any  part 
except  the  centre,  so  that  the  base  of  such  a  segment 
must  always  be  a  circle,  and  its  surface  a  part  of  that  of 
the  sphere  ;  the  whole  segment  being  either  greater  or  less 
than  a  hemisphere. — Similar  segments  are  those  that  have 
similar  arcs,  or  such  as  contain  the  same  number  of  de- 
grees. 

SEGME'NTA  {But.)  segments,  or  the  parts  into  which  a 
calyx  is  cut. 

SEGMO'IDAL  iw/ue.s  (Anat.)  little  valves  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  they  bear  in 
figure  to  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

SE'GNO  (Mus.)  Italian  signifying  a  sign  or  mark,  as  al segno, 
i.  e.  go  back  to  the  sign  or  mark. 

SEGREANT  {Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  the  same  as  ram- 
pant, but  applied  only  to  griffins,  dragons,  and  the  like. 

SEGREGA'TA  POLYGA'MIA  (Bot.)  the  Fifth  Order  of 
the  Class  Si/uge»esia  ;  comprehending  those  flowers,  the 
several  florets  of  which  are  included  within  a  common 
calvx,  and  also  furnished  with  their  proper  perianths. 

SEGUA'STBR  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Caryota. 

SEGUE  (Mns.)  Italian,  signifying  it  follows,  as  segue  coro, 
the  chorus  follows. 

SEGUIE'RL\  {But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none. — Stam.  Jilameids  very  many;  anthers  oblong. — 
PisT.  germ  oblong  ;  style  very  short ;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  capside  oblong ;  seed  one,  oblong. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Seguieria 
americana  el  asiatica. 
SE'JEANT  {ller.)  i.  e.  sitting,  an  epithet  for 
any  beast  that  sits,  as  in  the  annexed  figure 
of  a  lion  sejeant. 
SEI'GNIOR   {PuUt.)  or  Grand  Seignior, 

emperor  of  the  Turks. 
SEIGNOR  (Lf/U))  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
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SEI'GNORAGE  {Latti)  a  prerogative  of  the  king,  whereby 
he  challengeth  allowance  of  gold  or  silver  brought  in  the 
mass  to  his  mint  in  exchange  for  coin. 

SEI'GNORY  (Ln-w)  the  jurisdiction  or  power  of  a  lord  -  a 
lordship.    Kitchen.  78. 

SERIA'SIS  {Med.)  an  inflammation  in  the  head,  proceeding 
from  excessive  heat. 

SEI'SIN  {Law)  possession  of,  or  a  right  to,  lands  and  tene- 
ments.— Seisin  in  fact,  an  actual  taking  possession  in 
person. —  Seisin  in  Inxu  is  when  something  is  done  which 
the  law  accounts  a  seisin.    Co.  Lilt.  1.52. 

SEISINA  habenda,  S^c.  {Late)  a  writ  for  delivery  of  seisin- 
to  the  lord  of  his  tenements,  after  the  king  hath  had  the 
year,  day,  and  waste.    Reg.  Orig.  165. 

SEJUGUS  {Bot.)  sejugous,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  folium 
sejugum,  a  pinnate  leaf  having  six  pairs  of  leaflets. 

TO  SEIZE  {Mar.)  to  bind  any  two  ropes,  or  different  parts 
of  the  same  rope  together  with  a  small  line  or  cord. 

SEIZED  of  [Laiv)  possessed  of.    [vide  Seisin"] 

SEIZING  of  heriots  (Lniv)  the  seizing  of  the  best  beasts, 
&c.  (where  an  heriot  is  due)  on  the  death  of  the  tenant. 

Seizing  of  a  boat  {Mar.)  a  rope  tied  to  the  ring  of  a  little 
chain  in  the  foreship  of  a  boat,  by  which  means  it  is  fast- 
ened to  the  side  of  the  ship. 

Seizing  {Falcon.)  a  hawk's  taking  any  thing  in  her  claws 
and  holding  it  fast. 

SELA'GO  {Bot.)  a  plant  which,  according  to  Pliny,  resem- 
bles Savin,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Druids  in  Gaul  in 
application  to  wounds.    Plin.  1.  24,  c.  11. 
Selago,   in  the  Linnean  system.   Class  14<  Didynamia, 

Order  1  Gymnospermia, 
Generic  Character.    C M,. perianth  or\e-\e3L\eA. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  filaments  ^our  ;  anthers  simple;  PisT, 
germ  roundish  ;  style  simple ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none ; 
seed  one. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  herbaceous  or  shrubby, 
and  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  the— 
Selago  corymbnsa,  seu  Camphorata,  Fine-leaved  Selago. 
— Selago  polystackia,  seu  Valeriana,  Many-spiked  Selago.- 
Selago  rapiinculoides,  seu  Rapunculus. —  Selago  spuria, 
seu  Melampyriim. — Selago  ovata,  seu  Sippia,  Sfc. 
SE'LAH  {Bible)   nho,  a  note  of  music  in  the  Psalms  of 

David. 

SE'LANDERS  (Vet.)  or  salenders,  chops  or  mangy  sores  iri 
the  bending  of  a  horse's  hough,  as  the  nialanders  are  in 
the  knees. 

SE'LENITE  (Chem.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  mineral 

salt  now  called  Sulphate  of  Lime. 
SELENI'TES  (Min.)  Mirror  Stone,  or  Muscovy  Grass,  the 

brightness  of  which  was  heretofore  thought  to  increase 

and  decrease   according  to   the   course   of  the  moon. 

Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  159;  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  11;   Solin.  c.  37; 

Auoust.  de  Civ.  Dei.  c.  5  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  I.  16,  c.  iO ;  Phot. 

Bibliolh.  Cod.  24-2;  Marbod.  c.  57. 
SELENO'GRAPHY  (Astron.)  {\om  c-iXv'v,,  the  moon,  and 

y(^<pu,  to  write ;  a  description  of  the  face  of  the  moon,  as 

distinguished  by  spots,  &c.  which  may  be  seen  by  the  help 

of  a  telescope. 

SELEU'CIANS  (Ecc.)  heretics  in  the  primitive  church, 
who,  among  other  blasphemies,  maintained  thit  our 
Saviour  ascended  no  higher  than  the  sun,  &c.  l^iceph.  1. 
11,  c.  14  ;  S.  Auoust.  Hcer.  59;  Prateol.  Dog.  omn.  Hceret. 

SELF-HEAL  (Bot.)  the  Prunella  of^Linnseus. 

SELINI'TIS  vinum.  (Med.)  b-yMhtik  ow?,  wine  impregnated 
with  the  seed  of  apium.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  74-. 

SE'LINE  (Med.)  a  disease  of  the  nails,  in  which  white 
spots  are  occasionally  seen  in  their  substance. 

SE'LINUM  (Bot.)  o-iAii's^,  the  Greek  appellation  for  the 
plant  named  Apium  in  the  Latin.  It  is  so  called  because 
it  grows  freely,  tv  sAso-j,  i.  e.  in  marshes,    [vide  Apium"] 
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Selinum,  ill  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
5  Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Charade}-.  Ca-l.  umbel  universal  manifold;  invo- 
lucre universal  many-leaved. — Cor.  universal  uniform  ; 
Jiorets  all  fertile. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  round- 
ish.—  PiST.  ^mw  inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — 
Per.  none  •/fruit  compressed  ;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Selimnn  pa- 
lustre,  Thysselinnm,  Apiiim,  seu  Seseli,  Marsh  Selinum. 
—  Selimnn  carnifolia,  Caruifolia,  Carem,  Angelica,  seu 
Lascrpitiiim,  Caraway-leaved  Selinum,  &c.  Dod. 
Pewp'.;  Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
Rail  Hid. 

SE'LION  {Agric.)  French,  for  a  ridge  of  land  that  lies  be- 
tween two  furrows. 

TO  SELL  (>2it  {Com.)  1.  e.  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks,  is  to  trans- 
fer the  share  of  stock  which  one  holds  to  another  person, 
in  distinction  from  buying  in,  which  is  purchasing  the 
s-hare  that  another  has  in  the  stocks. 

TO  Sell  out  (Mil.)  is  said  of  an  officer  who  is  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  service  and  to  sell  his  commission,  in  dis- 
tinction from  buying  in  or  purchasing  a  commission. 

SE'LLA  Cnrulis  {Ant.)  vide  Curide. 

Sella  Turcica  {Anat.)  so  called  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  Turkish  saddle  ;  a  cavity  in  the  sphenoid  bone, 
containing  the  petuitary  gland,  surrounded  by  the  four 
clinoid  processes. 

SELLA'NDER  {Vet.)  vide  Selander. 

SE'LTZER  -water  (Chem.)  a  saline  water  slightly  alkaline, 
and  highly  acidulated  with  carbonic  acid. 

SE'LVyVGE  (Mar.)  in  French  estrop  ou  shirre,  a  hank  or 
skein  of  rope-yarn,  turned  into  a  circular  form  and  marled 
together  with  spun-yarn,  which  is  used  to  fasten  round  any 
rope,  as  a  shroud  or  stay. 

SEMBE'LLA  {Ant.)  or  semilibella,  i.  e.  half  a  lilella ;  a 
small  silver  coin  among  the  Romans,  which  was  worth 
about  one  farthing  and  a  half,  the  libella  being  worth  three 
farthings.     Varro.  de  Ling.  Lot.  1.  4,  c.  36. 

SEME  of  corn  {Archceol.)  eight  bushels. 

SEMECA'RPUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  CXass  5  Pentan- 
dria, Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam.  jilaments  five,  awl-shaped. — Pist. 
germ  superior ;  receptacle  erect ;  seed  a  single  nut. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Semecarpiis,  seu  Anacar- 
diinn,  a  large  tree. 

SEMEIO'SIS  {Med.)  a-ziijuaaxTf:,  a  noting  Or  marking. 

SEMEIO'TICA  {Med.)  '<rr,fx.Hor tyck,  that  part  of  physic  which 
treats  of  the  signs  of  health  and  sickness,  enabling  the 
physician  to  make  probable  conjectures  respecting  the 
constitution  and  state  of  his  patient. 

SE'MEN  {Anat.)  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  testes  of  males, 
which  is  destined  for  the  impregnation  of  the  female ; 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  found  by  microscopical 
examination  to  contain  an  immense  number  of  animalcula. 

Semen  {Chem.)  by  a  chemical  analysis  one  hundred  parts  of 
the  semen  is  found  to  contain  ninety  of  water ;  six  of  ani- 
mal gluten ;  three  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  one  of  pure 
soda. 

Semen  {Bot.)  seed,  the  rudiment  or  embryo  of  a  new  plant, 
consisting  of  three  principal  parts ;  namely,  L  The  Tegu- 
ment or  Skin.  2.  The  Albumen,  splitting  into  cotyledons 
or  lobes.  3.  The  Corculum,  Corcle,  or  Heart.  Some  seeds 
have  also  a  hilum  or  eye;  others  an  aril;  and  others  a 
cornula,  which  is  either  a  pappus  or  down,  a  wing  tail,  or 
some  other  process. 

SEMENTI'N^/m'^s  {Ant.)  feasts  held  annually  among  the 
Romans,  for  the  obtaining  of  the  gods  a  plentiful  harvest, 
so  c?A\gA  a  semente,  i.  e.  from  sowing.  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat. 
L  5,  c.  3  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Sign?/.  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  1,  v.  657. 
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11  SE'METS  {Bot.)  an  old  botanical  term  for  the  anthers  of 
plants. 

SE'MI  {Gram.)  from  the  Latin  semis,  half,  is  used  in  com- 
position in  the  sense  of  half,  as  semi- Aria ns,  scmi- 
bref,  &c. 

SEMI-AMPLEXICA'ULIS  {B,t.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf; 
folium  semi-amplexicaide,  a  leaf  embracing  tlie  stem  half- 
way. 

SEMI-A'RIANS  {Ecc.)  a  term  applied  to  a  sect  of  heretics 
who  maintained  part  of  the  Arian  doctrine  respecting  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

SE'.VILBREF  {Miis.)  a  musical  note  which  is  the  longest 

now  in  common  use,  and  is  marked  thus,  Oj  being  equal 

to  two  minims,  and  four  crotchets. 
SliMI-CHO'RUS  {Mus.)  a  short  unelaborated  chorus. 
SEMI-CHRO'MA  {Mus.)  a  semiquaver. 
SEMLCl'RCLE  (G(o?«.)  a  figure  comj)rehended  between  the 

diameter  of  a  circle  and  half  the  circumference,  [vide 

Geometry'] 

Semi-circle  is  also  an  instrument  in  surveying,  otherwise 
called  a  graphomeier,  consisting  of  a  semi-circular  limb  or 
arch. 

SEMI-CI'RCULAPi.  canals  {Anat.)  three  canals  belonging  to 
the  organ  of  hearing,  which  are  so  called  from  their  figure. 
They  are  situated  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

SE.VII-CO'LON  {Gram.)  a  stop  or  point  in  a  sentence  equal 
to  half  a  colon,  being  between  a  comma  and  a  colon, 
marked  thus  ( ;  ). 

SE'MICON  {Mus.)  an  instrument  among  the  ancients,  with 
five  strings,  resembling  a  harp. 

SEMl-CU'lilCAL,  parabola  (Geom.)  a  curve  of  the  second 
order,  having  the  cubes  of  its  ordinates  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  abscisses,  its  equation  being  ay^  =  ,r3.  This 
curve  is  one  of  Newton's  five  diverging  parabolas,  having 
a  cusp  at  its  vertex. 

SEMI-CU'PIUM  {Mech.)  a  half  or  shallow  bath,  reaching 
not  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  body. 

SEMI-DIAMETER  {Geom.)  the  radius  or  half  diameter  of 
a  circle  or  sphere. 

SEMI-DIAPA'SON  (Mas.)  a  defective  octave,  or  an  octave 
diminished  by  a  minor  semitone. 

SEMI-DIAPE'NTE  (Mus.)  an  imperfect  or  false  fifth. 

SEMIDI'TONE  (Mus.)  a  less  third,    [vide  Hemiditone'] 

SEMIFI'STULAR  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  flowers,  the  upper 
part  of  which  resemble  half  a  pipe. 

SEMIFLO'RET  {Bot.)  a  half  floret,  tubulous  at  the  begin- 
ning, like  a  floret,  and  afterwards  expanded  in  the  form  of 
a  tongue. 

SEMIFLO'SCULUS  {Bot)  a  semi^oret ;  Jlos  semif  osculosus, 
a  flower  composed  of  semiflorets.  These  terms,  which 
were  employed  by  Tournefort,  answer  to  the  Linnean 
terms  of  coroUula  and  corolla  ligulata. 

SEMIFLOSCULO'S/E  (Bot.)  or  semifosculosi,  the  name  of 
a  subdivision  in  the  order  of  compound  flowers,  both  in  the 
natural,  and  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  comprehend- 
ing such  as  are  made  up  wholly  of  fertile  ligulate  corollets. 

SEMILU'NAR  valves  {Anat.)  the  three  valves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  are  so  termed  from 
their  halfmoon-shape. 

SEMIMEMBRANO'SUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of 
the  leg,  from  its  being  half  tendinous,  and  like  a  mem- 
brane. 

SEMI-ME'TALS  {Min.)  fossil  bodies  that  are  not  malleable, 
yet  in  some  measure  to  be  fixed  by  the  fire,  consisting  of  a 
metallic  substance  combined  with  some  other  substance,  as 
antimony,  cinnabar,  marcasite,  &'C.  which  were  formerly 
ranked  in  this  number. 

SEMI-NERVO'SUS  {Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  thigh  so  called 
from  its  being  half  tendinous  and  half  nervous.  It  takes 
3  N 
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its  rise  from  the  exterior  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  Os  Ischium, 

and  assists  in  bending  the  leg. 
SEMINA'LIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  the 

seed  of"  a  plant,  as  the Jbliiim  seminale,  the  seed-leaf. 
SE'MINARY  (Hort.)  a  seed-plot  or  nursery  for  raising  young 

trees. 

SEMINA'TIO  (Bot.)  semination,  or  the  natural  dispersion 
of  the  seeds. 

SEMIORBICULA'TUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  seed  which 

is  of  half  an  orbicular  form. 
SEMIO'RDI NATES  (Geom.)  the  halves  of  the  ordinatec  or 

applicates,  being  the  lines  appHed  between  the  absciss  and 

the  curve. 

SEMIPARA'BOLE  (Geom.)  a  curve  in  the  higher  geome- 
try defined  by  the  equation  ax"~'  =  ?/",  as  ax-  =  t/i,  or 
a.r5  =  z/'»,  &c. 

SEMIQUA'DR ATE  {Astron.)  or  semiqiiarlilc,  an  aspect  of 
the  planets  when  distant  from  each  other  one  sign  and  a 
half,  or  4-5  degrees. 

SE'MIQUAVER  (Mus.)  a  note  which  is  marked  thus,  ^ 
containing  half  the  quantity  of  a  quaver,  [vide 
Mn^ic]  ® 

SEMIQUINQUEFI'DUS  {Bot.)  half  five-cleft ;  an  epithet 
for  a  calyx. 

SEMIQUi'NTILE  {Astron.)  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  the  half  of  the  fifth  of  a  circle. 

SEMISAGIT  l'A'TUS  {Bot.)  shaped  like  half  the  head  of 
an  arrow  :  an  epithet  for  a  stipule,  as  in  the  Ervum  tetra- 
spermum. 

SEMISEXFI'DUS  {Bot.)  half  six-cleft;  an  epithet  for  a 
calyx. 

SEMISE'XTILE  {Astron.)  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  30  degrees,  or  the  half  of  a  sexlile. 

SEMISPE'CULUM  (<S'«?-tf.)  an  instrument  for  widening  a 
wound  in  the  neck  of  a  bladder. 

SEMISPINA'TUS  {Anat.)  a  muscle  arising  from  all  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebras  of  the  breast,  and 
passing  obliquely  upwards,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  spines 
of  the  same  vertebrae,  I);  serves  to  extend  the  spine  ob- 
liquely backwards. 

^WMIT  A  J  iiminosa  {Astron.)  a  bright  track  in  the  heavens, 
which  a  little  before  the  vernal  equinox  may  be  seen, 
about  six  o'clock  at  night,  towards  the  end  of  February  and 
beginning  of  October. 

SEMlTliNDlNO'SUS  {Anat.)  vide  Semi-nervostis. 

SEMITE'RES  {Bot.)  or  semicolumnar,  i  e.  flat  on  one  side 
and  rounded  on  the  other,  as  the  stem  of  the  Allium  vi- 
neale,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Narcissus  jonquilla. 

SEMITE'RTIAN  [ISled)  an  epithet  for  a  fever  between  a 
tertian  and  a  quotidian. 

SE'MITONE  {Miis.)  half  a  tone,  the  smallest  interval  ad- 
mitted in  modern  music.    Qvide  Music] 

SEMITO'NIC  scale  {Mus.)  a  scale  or  system  of  music,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  degrees,  or  thirteen  notes  in  the  octave. 

SEMI-VO'WELS  {Gram.)  i.e.  half  vowels  ;  the  letters 
m,  n,  r,  s,  x,  z,  so  called  because,  though  they  are  con- 
sonants, they  are  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  vowel  e  only. 

SEMPERVI'VU.VI  {Bot.)  c,h(^c.o,,  a  plant  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Theophrastus,  because  it  is  green  throughout  the 
year,  and  is  not  killed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
'Tlieophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.7,  c.  H ;  Dioscor.  \.  %  c.  89 ; 
Plin.  1,  25,  c.  ult. 
Sempervivum,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  1 1  Dodecandria,  Order  G  Poli/gi/nia. 
Generic  Cliaracter.    Cal.  perianth  six  to  twelve-parted. — 
Cor.  petals  six  to  twelve  ;  anthers  roundisli. — Stam.  fila- 
ments six  to  twelve. — Pist.  germs  six  to  twelve,  ending 
in  as  many  spreading  styles ;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  cap- 
sides  six  to  twelve  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  hardy  perennials,  as  the 


. — Sempenyivum  arhoreum,  seu  Sedum,  Tree  Houseleek. 
— Sempervivum  canariense^  Canary  Houseleek.— .Sem- 
pervtviim  ttclorum,  Sedum,  seu  'Cotijledon,  Common 
iAo\xs(i\eek.— Sempervivum  glabiferum,  'Globular  House- 
leek,  &c.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Plist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Park.  Theal.;  Raii  Hist. 
SEMU'NCIA  {Ant.)  a  small  Roman  coin,  of  the  weight  of 

four  drachms,  being  the  24-th  part  of  the  Roman  pound. 
SENAy?i/a  {Bot.)  six-fold  leaves,  or  leaves  growing  in  sixes^ 

as  in  Galium  spurium. 
Sena  is  also  a  name  for  a  species  of  the  Cassia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SENA'CULUM  {Ant.)  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Roman 
senate.  Var.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  32;  Fest.  de  Sig7ii/. 
Verb. 

SENA'TUS  {Ant.)  the  chief  council  of  state  among  the- 
Romans,  so  called  from  seiiis,  an  old  man,  because  it  was 
composed  at  first  of  the  elders  of  the  city.  It  owed  its 
origin  to  Romulus,  who  at  first  appointed  an  hundred  se- 
nators, and  afterwards  doubled  that  number;  but  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  augmented  it  to  three  hundred.  It 
afterwards  rose  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  but  was 
reduced  by  Augustus  to  six  hundred.  The  choice  of  the 
senators  belonged  at  first  to  the  kings,  afterwards  to  the 
consuls,  and  at  last  to  the  censors,  who  in  their  census  or 
survey,  every  fifth  year,  filled  up  the  vacant  places.  None 
were  elevated  to  this  rank  in  the  state  but  such  as  had 
passed  through  the  great  offices  of  qutestor,  tribune  of  the 
people,  ffidile,  praetor,  and  consul,  or  such  as  were  of  the 
equestrian  order.  Tiie  proper  age  for  a  senator  was  twenty- 
five,  although  exceptions  were  sometimes  made  in  favour 
of  individuals.  The  senators  had  the  title  of  palres,  and 
their  descendants  that  of  patricii.  Cic.  de  Senect.  c.  6  ; 
Diomjs.  1.  2;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  17;  Jul.  Gell.  1.  14,  c.  7;  Val. 
Max.  1.  2,  c.  2  ;  Mamd.  de  Senat.  c.  10,  &c. 

SENA'TUS-CONSU'LTUM  {Ant.)  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
which,  having  passed  by  a  majority  of  voices,  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  measure.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  expedition,  a  de- 
cree might  pass  by  a  simple  division  of  the  house,  which 
was  called  senatus-consultum  per  discessionem  factum.  There 
were  also  senatus-consulta  privata,  which  were  made  in 
matters  of  privacy,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy.  Cic.  in 
Pison.  c.  8  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  3,  c.  3  ;  Fest.de  Verb.  Signif.; 
Val.  Max.  1.  2,  c.  2;  Cell.  1.  14,  c.  7 ;  Suet,  in  'Tib.  c.  31 ; 
Capitol,  in  Gordian.  c.  12. 

TO  SEND  {Mar.)  to  pitch  precipitately  into  the  hollow,  or 
interval  between  two  waves,  as  "  Every  time  the  vessel 
sends,  the  topmasts  complain." 

SE'NDERA  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Evolvidus  of  Linnaeus. 

SE'NICA  {Bot.)  the  Polijgala  senega  of  Linnaeus. 

SE'NECHAL  {Law)  in  the  French  Senechal,  a  steward,  or 
one  who  hath  the  dispensing  of  justice  in  particular  cases  ; 
as  the  High  Senechal,  or  Steward  of  England. —  Senechal 
de  la  Hotel  de  Roy,  Steward  of  the  King's  Household,  &c. 
Kitch.  83  ;  Co.  Lk.  61. 

Senechal  {Mil.)  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  titles  and  dig- 
nities which  were  conferred  on  such  as  commanded  the 
French  armies.  When  the  Kings  of  France,  belonging  to 
the  second  race,  ceased  to  go  in  person,  the  senechal  was 
selected  from  the  highest  of  the  nobility,  and  was  com- 
monly distinguished  as  much  by  his  personal  merits  as  his 
birth  and  rank.  The  title  of  Grand  Senechal  of  France 
was  first  created  by  Lotharius  in  928,  and  conferred  upon 
Geoffry,  Count  of  Anjou,  surnamed  Grisegonelle. 

SENECHA'LLO  et  Mareschallo  quod  non  teneant,  S^c.  {Law) 
a  writ  directed  to  the  steward  and  marshal  of  England^ 
inhibiting  them  to  take  cognizance  of  an  action  in  their 
court  that  concerns  freeholds.    Reg.  Orig.  185 — 191. 

SENE'CIO  {Bot.)  in  the  Greek  %*y£f»v,  a  plant  so  called 
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because  it  grows  hoary,  like  the  hair,  in  the  spring.  Dios- 
corides  reckons  it  vulnerary.     Theophrast,  i.  7,  c.  7  ; 
Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  97  ;  PUn.  1.  25,  c.  13. 
Senecio,  in  the  Linnean  xijstem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Syngenesia,  Order  2  Poiygnmia  siiperfliia. 
Generic  Character.    Chh.  common  calycled. — CoR.  com- 
ponnd  higher  th'an  the  calyx  ;  proper,  in  the  hermaphro- 
dites, funneiform  ;  in  the  females,  if  any,  oblong. — Stam. 
in  the  hermaphrodites,  JiUmeiits  five,  capillary;  anther 
cylindric. — Pzst.  in  both,  germ  ovate  ;  style  filiform  ; 
stigmas  two,  oblong. — Per.  none ;  seeds,  in  the  herma- 
plirodites,  solitary,  ovate ;  receptacle  naked,  flat. 
.  Species.    The  species  are  either  annuals  or  perennials.  Of 
the  first  kind  are  the—Senecio  kieracifo/ius,  Hieracium- 
leaved  Groundsel. —  Senecio  vulgaris,  Erigernm,  seu  Ver- 
bena, Common  Groundsel. — Senecio  viscnsus,  Stinking 
Groundsel.  —  Senecio  sylvnticns.    Mountain  Groundsel. 
Of  the  latter  kind  are  the — Senecio  crucifulius,  seu  Jaco- 
hcea.  Rocket-leaved  Groundsel. — Senecio  incnniis.  Chry- 
santhemum,   Absinthium . — Senecio  abrotanifolias.  Soli- 
dago,    Achillea,    seu   Ageralmn,  Southernwood-leaved 
Groundsel.  —  Senecio  Jacobcea,  Ragwort  Groundsel,  or 
Common  Ragwort. — Senecio  paludo  us,  Marsh  Ground- 
sel,  or  Bird's-Tongue.     Dod.  Peynpt. ;    Clus.  Hist. ; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. 
Senecio  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Baccharis,  the 
Cacalia,  Cineraria,  the  Conyza,  Crepis,  Erigeron,  Inula, 
Olhonna,  Spharanthus,  and  Spilanthns. 
SENECIOI'DES  [Bot.)  the  Senecio  sylvaticus  of  Linnaeus. 
SE'NEGA  {Bot.)  the  Polygala  senega  of  Linnaeus. 
SE'NEGAL  {But.)  a  species  of  the  Mimosa. 
SENEU'CIA  (Lrmi)  widow-hood. 

SE'NEY-DAYS  {Archceol.)  play-days,  or  days  of  pleasure. 

SE'NGREEN  (Bot.)  the  Saxifraga  nivalis  of  Linnasus. 

SENIO'RITY  (Mil.)  priority  of  time  in  the  raising  of  dif- 
ferent regiments,  according  as  they  take  place  of  each 
other  in  numerical  order.  So,  likewise,  the  difference  of 
dates  between  the  commissions  of  two  officers,  makes  the 
one  senior  to  the  other,  iSrc. 

SE'NNA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cassia. —  Bladder-Senna, 
the  Colutea. — Scorpion-Senna,  the  Ervus. 

SE'NNIT  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  flat  braided  cordage,  used  for 
various  purposes,  and  formed  by  plaiting  five  or  seven 

-  rope-yarns  together. 

.SENSIBI'LITY  (Phy.)  the  capability  which  a  nerve  pos- 
sesses of  conveying  the  sensation  produced  by  the  contact 
of  another  body  with  it. 

SE'NSIBLE  (Mus.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  sharp  seventh, 
because  it  renders  the  ear  sensible  of  that  key. 

Sensible  Horison  {Asiron.)  vide  Horizon  and  Astronomy. 

SENSITI'V^E  {Bot.)  vel  sensiles,  sensitive  ;  an  epithet  for 
plants  which  move  on  being  touched. 

SE'NSITIVE  Fern  (Bot.)  the  Onceclea  of  Linnaus.— Sen- 
sitive-Plant, the  Mimosa. 

SENSO'RIUM  commune  {Anat.)  that  part  of  the  brain  where 
the  nerves,  from  the  organs  of  all  the  senses,  are  deter- 
mined to  end.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 

.  Medulla  oblongata. 

SE'NTENCES  [Mus.)  certain  interluditory  strains  sometimes 
.  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
SENTICO'S./E  {Bot.)  from  sentis  or  briar,  the  name  of  the 

Thirty-fifth  Order  in  Linnaeus'  Fragments  and  Natural 

Orders. 

SE'NTINEL  {Mil.)  or  Sentry,  probably  comes  from  the 
Latin  sentio,  to  perceive,  to  look  after ;  but  it  is  immediately 
taken  from  the  Italian  sentinclla,  a  private  soldier;  and  is 
•   applied  to  any  private  who  is  placed  in  some  post  to 
_  watch  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  to  prevent  surprises, 
or  keep  a  clear  passage,  &c. 


SE'NZA  {Mus.)  Italian  for  without;  as  senza  stromenti, 

without  instruments. 
SE'PARATERS  (  Vet.)  the  four  middle  teeth  of  a  horse,  so 

called  because  they  separate  the  grinders  from  the  corner 

teeth. 

SEPARA'TION  {Astrol.)  is  when  two  planets  have  been  in 
conjunction  or  partile  aspect,  and  the  lighter,  by  reason  of 
its  swifter  motion,  is  going  out  of  the  moiety  of  both  their 
orbs. 

SE'PARATIST  {Ecc.)  one  who  separates  himself  from  the 
Church  of  England. 

SEPAILITO'RIUM  {Surg.)  an  instrument  for  taking  splin- 
ters or  bones  from  a  wound,  &c. 

SE'PARATORY  {Chem.)  a  vessel  for  separating  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  liquids. 

SEPHY'ROS  {Med.)  a  hard  and  dry  impostunie  ;  also  a 
hard  inflammation  of  the  womb. 

SE'PIA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Mollusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  fleshj',  receiving  the  breast  in 
the  sheath  ;  ar%ns  eight,  beset  with  numerous  warts  and 
suckers ;  liead  short ;  eyes  large ;  mouth  resembling  a  par- 
rot's beak. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  genus,  known  in  English  by  the 
name  of  the  Cuttle-Fish,  inhabit  various  seas,  fasten 
upon  their  prey  with  their  suckers,  and  eject  a  black 
fluid,  which  is  said  to  be  an  ingredient  in  Indian  ink. 
Of  the  bone  in  the  back  of  these  animals  is  made  the 
useful  article  in  stationary,  called  pounce. 
SEPIA'RIyE  [Bot.)  from  seps,  a  hedge;  the  name  of  the 

Twenty-fifth  Order  in  Linnaeus'  Fragments,  and  of  the 

Forty-fourth  in  his  Natural  Orders,   containing  hedge 

plants. 

SE'POYS  {Mil.)  natives  of  India,  who  have  enlisted  them- 
selves into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  are 
attached  to  the  infantry. 

SE'PTA  (Atit.)  enclosures,  or  rails  made  of  boards  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  through  which  the  jieople  went  to  give  ^ 
their  votes  at  the  Comitia.    [vide  Comitia^ 

SEPTA'NA  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  fever  which  completes 
its  period  in  seven  days. 

SEPTA'NGLE  (Geom.)  an  heptagon;  a  figure  which  has 
seven  angles,  and  as  many  sides. 

SE'PTAS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  7  Heptandria,  Or- 
der 4'  Heptagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  seven-parted.  —  CoR. 
petals  seven,  oblong.  —  Stam.  filaments  seven,  awl- 
shaped. — PiST.  germs  seven,  ending  in  awl-shaped  styles  ; 
stigmas  bluntish.  —  Per.  capsules  seven,  oblong;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Septus  carpenxis,  Round- 
leaved  Septas,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Rope. 
SEPTE'MBER  (Chron.)  the  ninth  month  of  Numa's  year,  and 
that  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  the  seventh  of  the  j'ear  of  Romu- 
lus, whence  it  derives  its  name,  i.  e.  septimus  mensis.  To  this 
month  were  given  many  difrerent  appellations  by  the  dif- 
ferent emperors  ;  but  none  have  been  adopted  except  that 
of  September,  although  not  strictly  suitable  to  the  present 
order  of  the  months.  It  was  under  the  protection  of  Vul- 
can, and,  among  other  festivals,  was  famous  for  the  Dio- 
nysiaca,  or  the  feast  of  the  vintages;  the  Circensian  games, 
the  dedication  of  the  Capitol,  &c.  [vide  Chronology  and 
Knlendarium'\ 

SEPTEMBRISA'DE  (PoUt.)  a  term  in  the  revolutionary 
jargon  of  France  for  any  general  massacre,  like  that  which 
disgraced  the  2d  and  Sd  of  September,  1792. 

SEPTENTA'RIUS  (Asiron.)  a  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

SEPTE'NTRIO  {Astron.)  another  name  for  Charles's  Wain. 
SEPTE'RION  {Ant.  o-s-TT-ff.ev,  a  Delphian  festival  celebrated 
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every  ninth  year,  in  memory  of  Apollo's  victory  over 
Python,    Pint.  Grcec.  Quccsl. 
SEFTE'NTRIONAL  {Aslron.)  an  epithet  for  the  Northern 
signs. 

SE'PTFOIL  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Tormentilla  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SE'PTICA  (Med.)  o-ij^nxa:;  medicines  which  promote  putre- 
faction. 

SE'PTICUS  lapis  (.Se(r^.)  a  cautery. 

SEPTINA'UIAN  [Airhcenl.)  a  weekly  officer  in  monasteries- 

SEPTUAGE'SIMA  [Ecc.)  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  or  the 
fourth  Sunday  before  Quadrageiima,  so  called  because  it 
is  about  70  days  before  Easter. 

SE'PTUAGINT  (Bib!.)  from  septmg'mta,  seventy;  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek,  per- 
formed by  72  Jewish  interpreters,  in  obedience  to  an  order 
of  Ptolemy  I'liiladelplius,  King  of  Egypt. 

SE'PTUM  Auris  (Anat.)  the  drum  of  the  Ear.—Sepliim 
CerebelU,  a  process  of  the  Ditra  Mater,  dividing  the  cere- 
bellum into  two  equal  parts. — Septum  Cerebri,  the  falci- 
form process  of  the  Diirn  Mater,  sometimes  so  called. — 
Septum  Cordi;;,  the  partition  between  the  two  ventricles  of 
the  heart. —  Septum  lucidum,  the  thin  and  tender  portion  of 
the  brain  dividing  the  lateral  ventricles  from  each  other. — 
Septum  Narium,  tlie  partition  between  the  nostrils. — Sep- 
tum Pnlati,  the  partition  of  the  \>d\Aie.  —  Septum  pelluci- 
dum,  vide  Septum  Lucidum. — S'ptum  Thoracis,  vide  Medi- 
astenum. —  Septum  trnnsversuvr,  vide  Diaphragm. 

SEPULTU'RA  {ArchcEcd.)  an  oifering  made  to  the  priest  for 
the  burial  of  a  dead  body. 

SEQUA'TUR  sub  suo  periculo  (Law)  a  writ  that  lies  where 
a  summons  ad  tvarrantizand  is  awarded,  and  the  sheriff  re- 
turns, that  the  party  hath  nothing  whereby  he  may  be  sum- 
moned ;  then  an  alias  goes  forth  ;  after  that  a  pluries  ;  and 
finally  this  writ  shall  issue.    Old  Nat.  Brev,  163. 

SEQUE'LA  causa:  [Laiv)  the  process  and  depending  issue  of 
a  cause  for  trial. — Sequela  Curies,  suit  of  Court. —  Sequela 
Molendini,  vide  Secta  ad  M(dendi)imn.  —  Sequela  Villa- 
vorum,  the  family  retinue,  and  appurtenances  to  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  villeins,  which  were  at  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  the  lord. 

SE'QUELO  (Laiv)  small  allowances  of  meal,  &c.  made  to 
the  servants  at  a  mill  where  corn  was  ground,  by  tenure,  in 
Scotland. 

SE'QUENCE  (jMus.)  a  regular  alternate  succession  of  si- 
milar chords,  as  when  in  the  common  chord  the  note  which 
makes  the  fifth  to  the  bass  is  changed  to  the  sixth  ;  and 
after  making  the  fifth  to  the  succeeding  bass  note,  is  again 
changed  to  the  sixth,  and  so  on. 

SEQUE'NTIA  (Mus.)  certain  hymns  used  in  the  Romish 
Church,  otherwise  called  prosce,  or  proses,  because,  thongii 
rhyme  is  empioj'cd,  the  measure  and  quantity  of  the  an- 
cients are  neglected. 

TO  SEQUE'STER  (Lntv)  a  term  in  the  Civil  and  Ecclesi- 
astical law  equivalent  to  renounce,  as  when  a  widow  comes 
into  court,  and  disclaims  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
estate  of  her  husband  deceased;,  she  is  said  to  sequester. 

SEQUESTRA'TION  {Laiv)  tlie  separating,  or  setting  aside 
any  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  controversy,  so  that 
it  may  be  kept  from  the  possession  of  the  parties  con- 
tending for  it ;  it  is  said  to  be  voluutarij  when  it  is  done  b\' 
the  consent  of  each  pari;y  ;  but  necessary,  when  it  is  done 
by  the  authority  of  the  judge.    Fortes,  c.  50. 

Sequestration,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  the  act  of  the  ordinary 
in  disposing  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  person  de- 
ceased, whose  estate  no  man  will  meddle  with. 

SEQUESTRA'TORS  officers  of  the  court  of  Chan- 

cery who  perform  the  office  of  sequestering,  or  seizing  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  the  defendant,  until  he  shall 
have  answered  the  plaintiff's  bill.    They  are  to  account 


for  what  comes  into  their  hands,  and  to  bring  the  money 
into  court  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

SEQUE'STRO  habendo  (Laiv)  a  writ  judicial  for  the  dis- 
charging a  sequestration  of  the  profits  of  a  church  bene- 
fice granted  by  the  bishop  at  the  King's  command,  thereby 
to  compel  the  parson  to  appear  at  the  suit  of  another. 
Upon  his  appearance  the  parson  may  have  this  writ  for  the 
release  of  the  sequestration.    lieo;.  Judic.  36. 

SERA'GLIO  {Pol/t.)  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and 
other  Eastern  princes,  where  their  concubines  are  kept. 

SE'RANG  {Mil.)  an  Indian  name  for  the  native  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  artillery. 

S'ERAPH  (Com.)  a  Turkish  gold  coin  worth  about  5^.  ster- 
ling. 

SE'RAPHIIVr  (Biil.)  a>Hniy,  the  plural  of  Seraph;  the 

highest  order  of  angels. 
SERA'PIAS  (Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynandria, 

Order  1  Diandria, 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  spathes  wandering. —  Cor.  pelcds 
five. — St  AM.  Jilaments  two;  anthers  eeect. — Pist. 
oblong;  style  growing  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nectary; 
stigma  obsolete.  —  Per.  drupe  obovate;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  perennials,  as  the  Sera- 
pias  la ti folia,  •  Helleborine,  seu  Epipactis,  Broad-leaved 
Hellcborine. — Serapias  rubra,  seu  Damosonium,  Purple 
Kelleborine.    Raii  Hist. 

Serapias  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Arethnsa,  the 
Cypripedium,  the  Ophrijs,  and  the  Orchis. 

SERA'SQUIER  [Mil.)  or  Seraslder,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
in  the  Turkish  army. 

SE'RDAlSiS  [MU.)  colonels  in  the  Turkish  service. 

SERENA'TA  {Mus.)  Serenade,  a  concert  of  music  per- 
formed in  the  midst  of  the  night,  or  in  the  morning  early, 
in  the  open  air,  or  street. 

SERF  {Archeeol.)  or  serve  ;  a  bondman,  or  bondwoman, 

SERGENS  d'armes  {Mil.)  a  body  of  soldiery  who  consti- 
tuted the  body-guard  of  Philip  Auguste  of  France. 

SERIA'NA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  FauUinia  of  Linnaeus. 

SE'RJEANT  (Laiv)  or  sergeant,  from  the  Latin  xerwras,  a 
term  applied  to  sundry  offices  and  callings,  as — Serjeant  at 
I^aiv,  serviens  ad  legem,  otherwise  called  serJeant  counter, 
or  Serjeant  of  the  coif,  the  highest  degree  in  the  Common 
Law  as  a  doctor  is  in  the  Civil  Law.  Serjeants  at  Law  are 
made  by  the  King's  writ  directed  to  such  as  are  called, 
commanding  them  to  take  upon  them  that  degree  by  a  cer- 
tain day. —  Serjeants  at  Arms,  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  the  person  of  the  King ;  to  arrest  persons  offending, 
and  to  give  attendance  on  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Eng- 
land sitting  in  judgment  on  a  traitor,  &c.  In  old  books 
they  are  called  virgatories,  because  they  bore  silver  rods 
gilt,  as  they  now  do  maces  before  the  King.  Fleta,  1.  2, 
c.  38;  Crompt.  Jur.  9. —  Serjeants  of  the  Mace,  those  who 
attend  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  other  corporate  towns — Serjeants  of  the  House- 
hold, officers  who  execute  several  functions  within  the 
King's  household. 

Serjeant  (Mil.)  a  non-commissioned  or  inferior  officer  in  a 
company,  or  troop,  armed  with  a  pike,  and  appointed  to 
see  discipline  observed,  to  teach  the  private  men  their 
exercise,  &c.  —  Serjeant- Major,  the  first  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  regiment  after  the  quarter-master. 
— Armourer  Serjeant,  one  who  has  the  care  of  the  arms 
belonging  to  a  battalion,  troop,  or  company. — Covering 
Serjeant,  a  non-commissioned  officer  who,  during  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  battalion,  regularly  stands  or  moves  behind 
each  officer  commanding  or  acting  with  a  platoon,  or  com- 
pany. —  Drill- Serjeant,  an  expert  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer, who,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  serjeant- 
major,  instructs  the  raw  recruits  of  a  regiment  in  the  first 
principles  of  exercise. — Quarter-master  Serjeant,  a  non- 
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commissioned  officer  who  acts  under  the  quarter-master  of 
a  regiment. — Lance  Serjeant,  a  corporal  who  acts  as  a 
Serjeant  in  a  company,  but  only  receives  the  pay  of  a 
corporal. 

SE'RJEANTY  (Laty)  a  service  which  cannot  be  due  to  any 
lord  from  his  tenant,  but  only  to  the  king  and  queen  ;  it  is 
either  grand  or  petit.  Grand  Serjeant!/  is  where  a  man 
holds  certain  lands  of  the  king,  by  the  personal  service  of 
carrying  his  banner,  or  lance,  leading  his  horse,  &c.  at  his 
coronation. — Petit  Serjeanty,  where  one  becomes  tenant 
to  the  King,  by  yielding  him  annually  some  small  thing 
towards  his  wars,"  as  a  buckler,  bow,  arrow,  &c. 

SE'RIES  {Alzeh.)  a  rank  or  progression  of  quantities,  or 
terms,  whicb  usually  proceed  accoi-ding  to  some  certain 
law,  as  the  series  1  +  i-  +  -4-  +  -b-  +  -tV»  &c. 

or  1  +  4-  +  4-  +  4-  +  i.  &c. 
where  the  former  is  a  geometrical  series  proceeding  by  the 
constant  division  by  %  or  the  denominators  multiplied  by  2; 
and  the  latter  is  an  harmonical  series,  being  the  reciprocals 
of  the  arithmetical  series,  1,  2,  3,  4-,  &c.  where  the  deno- 
minators are  increased  by  1.  Series  are  of  different  kinds, 
as — Ascending  Series,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  indeter- 
minate quantity  increase,  as  \  a  x  h  x-  c  x-  +  c  x"^, 
&c. — Descending  Series,  one  in  which  the  powers  decrease, 
or  else  increase,  in  the  denominators,  which  is  the  same 

thing  as  1  +  rt.r""'  +  b  x-^  +  c  x-^,  &c.  or  1  +-^-f— , 

&c. —  Circular  Series,  one  denoting  a  series  whose  sum  de- 
pends on  the  quadrature.  —  Continued  Series,  or  fraction, 
vide  Injinile  Series. —  Converging  Series,  one  whose  terms 
continually  decrease,  the  successive  sums  of  whose  terms 
approximate,  or  always  converge  nearer  to  the  ultimate 
sum  of  the  whole  series. — Diverging  Series,  one  whose  terms 
diverge  continually,  or  that  has  the  successive  sums  of  its 
terms  diverging.  —  Determinate  Series,  one  whose  powers 

proceed  by  a  determinate  quantity,  as  1  +  ^  +~  -|--^,&c.; 

if  the  quantity  be  unity  it  is  said  to  be  determined  by 
unity. — Indeterminate  Series,  one  whose  powers  proceed 
by  an  indeterminate  quantity,  as  x. — Infinite  Series,  or  con- 
tinuedfraction,  a  series  which  makes  continual  approaches 
to,  and  if  infinitely  continued  would  become  equal  to  what 
is  inquired  after. —  Recurring  Series,  vide  Recurring. — Sum- 
mation of  Series,  vide  Summation. 
SE'lllOLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Sijngenesia, 
Order  1  Poli/gamia  jEqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  simple. — Cor.  com- 
pound, imbricate  ;  coroUets  hermaphrodite. — Stam.  Ji/a- 
ments  five,  capillary;  anthers  cylindrical,  tubulous. — 
PiST.  germ  ovate  ;  styles  filiform ;  stigmas  two,  reflex. — 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  oblong;  receptacle  chaffy. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Seriola  lae- 
vigata, Achyraphorus,  seu  Hieracium,  Smooth  Seriola. — 
Seriola  urens,  seu  Hypochceris,  Stinging  Seriola. 
SERI'PHIUM  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 

Order  .5  Palygamia  segregata. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  outer  perianth  of  five  roundish 
imbricate  leaflets ;  inner  of  five  erect  scariose  leaflets. — 
Cor.  one-petalled,  funnelform.  —  St  am.  Jila7?ients  five, 
capillary;  anther  cylindrical. —  Fist,  germ  inferior  to 
the   corollet;  style  filiform;  stigma  sub-bifid.  —  Per. 
none  ;  seeds  solitary,  oblong. 
•  Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Seriphium  ci- 
nereum,  Breynia,  Artemisia,  seu  Abrotanoides. —  Seri- 
phiain  plumosum. — Seriphium Jiiscum,  Heebe,  Eupatorium, 
Abrotanoides,  Sfc. 
SERMOU'NTAIN  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Siler  of 
LinnjEUS. 

SERO'SITY  (Med.)  or  Serum,  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood. 
SE'RPENS  (^«^.)  xide  Anguis. 

Serpens  [Astron.)  one  of  the  48  old  constellations,  M'hich  is 


otherwise  called  Ophiuchi,  o(p<?;  i.  e.  Serpens  Oph{uchi,he'mg 
grasped  in  the  hands  of  Ophiuchus.  According  to  the 
fables  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  mostly  supposed  to  be  the 
serpent  killed  by  Hercules.  Ptolemy  reckons  18  stars  in 
this  constellation,  Tyclio  13,  Hevelius  22,  and  the  British 
Catalogue  64-.  Estatosth.  CItarac. ;  Ptol.  Ahnag.  1.  7> 
c.  5. 

SERPENTA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Aristolochia  anguicida  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SERPENTA'RIUS  {Astron.)  another  name  for  Ophiucus. 

SERPE'NTES  (Zool.)  a  name  for  the  second  Order  of  ani- 
mals under  the  Class  Amphibia,  comprehending  such  as 
have  a  mouth  breathing  by  the  lungs  only ;  body  tapering ; 
neck  not  distinct ;  jaivs  dilatable,  not  articulate  ;  no  Jeet, 
fins,  or  ears;  and  motion  undulatory ;  comprehending 
Crotalus,  the  Rattle  Snake ;  Coluber,  the  Viper  ;  Anguis, 
the  Snake,  <S:c.     [vide  Animcd  Ki)igdoni] 

SERPENTI'NA  {Bot.)  the  Plantago  subulcda  of  Linnaeus. 

SE'RPENTINE  {Chem.)  a  long  winding  worm,  or  pipe  of 
load  or  pewter,  which  is  placed  in  a  tub  of  water  in  the 
distillation  of  spirits. 

Serpentine  Line  {Geom.)  tiie  same  as  a  Spiral  Line. 

Serpentine  Powder  (Chem.)  a  weak  sort  of  gun  powder 
that  is  not  corned,  and  will  not  keep  long  at  sea. 

Serpentine  Verses  {Poet.)  verses  which  begin  and  end  with 
the  same  words  ;  as  ambo  florentes  retatibus,  Arcades  ambo, 

SicRPENTiNE  {Bot.)  vidc  Repandus. 

SERPENTINUS  (Min.)  a  genus  of  Talcose  Earths;  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  silica. 
SE'RPET  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  basket. 

SERPHE'RA  {Med.)  a  medicine  which  was  formerly  sup- 
posed capable  of  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  human  body. 

SEKPI'CULA  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  i  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. /jer/an^/j  very  small. — Cor.  in  the 
males,  petals  four;  in  the  females,  none. — Stam.  in  the 
males;  filaments  four,  very  short;  anthers  oblong.— 
PiST.  in  the  females;  germ  inferior,  ovate  ;  style  none; 
stigma  none. — Per.  nut  cylindrical;  seec/ single,  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  the  Serpictda  verticillata  et  rej^ens, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
SERPI'GO  {Med.)  from  serpn,  to  creep,  because  it  creeps 

on  the  skin;  a  ringworm,  or  tetter. 
SERPILLIFO'LIA  {Bot.)  the  Linncea  borealis  in  the  Lia- 
nean  system. 

SE'RPULA  {Con.)  a  genus  of  testaceous  animals,  ClasS' 
Vermes,  Order  Testacea,  having  a  tubular  univalve  shell ; 
the  inhabitant  of  which  is  a  Terebella. 

SERPY'LLUM  {Bot.)  the  Thymus  serpylhm  of  Linnaeus. 

SERRA'RIA  {Bot)  the  Plantago  serraria  of  Linnaeus. 

SERRA'TULA  {Bot.)  agenus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1  Polygamia  JEqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  oblong.  —  Cor.  com- 
pound tubulous  ;  proper  one-petalled,  funnel-form.  — 
Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anther  cylindrical,  tubulous.  — 
PisT.  ^erm  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two,  oblong, 
reflex. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  perennials,  as  the — 
Serratida  tinctoria,  seu  Carduus,  Common  Sawwort. — 
Serratula  alpina,  seu  Cirsium,  Alpine  Sawwort. —  Serra- 
tida nuviboracensi.^.  Long-leaved  Sawv/ort.  —  Serratula 
scariosa,  seu  Jacea,  Ragged-cuffed  Sawwort.  —  Serra- 
tula arvensis,  seu  Ceanothes,  Corn  Sawwort,  or  Way- 
'i'histle.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Banh.  Hist.  ; 
Bauh.  Pin,;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bet,;  Rati 
Hist. 

Serratula  is  also  the  name  of  the  Carduus  serratuloides. 
and  the  Centaurea  behcn. 

SERRA'TUS  {Bot.)  from  .scrra,  a  saw,  i.  e.  toothed  like  a 
saw;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf ; /o/n/jw  serratum,  a  leaf  having 
sharp  imbricated  notches  about  the  edge  pointing  towards 
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the  extremity.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  calj'x  in  Hi/per- 
icum  ;  to  the  corolla  in  Tilin,  Alisma  ;  and  also  to  the  stipule 
&c.  Serrtifus  is  also  used  in  composition  as  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf ;  fiilimn  serrato-cilintum,  a  serrate  ciliate  leaf" 
having  fine  hairs,  like  eye-lashes,  on  the  scrratures ;  folium 
serraio-cbnlnLim,  a  serrate  toothed  leaf. 

Serratus  (Aunt.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles,  so  called 
from  aerra,  a  saw,  owing  to  their  saw-like  appearance,  as 
— Sei  raius  Major  Anticn.^,  a  muscle  arising  from  the  eight 
superior  ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  Scapula; 

■  it  serves  to  dilate  the  thorax  by  elevating  the  ribs. — 
Serratus  Minor  Aiilicufs,  rises  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs, 

,  and  also  assists  in  the  act  of  respiration. —  Serrniiis  Posti- 
cus inferior,  a  muscle  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  back. 
Its  use  seems  to  be  to  pull  the  ribs  upwards  and  outwards. 
Serratus  Superior  Posticus,  a  small  flat  thin  muscle  situated  j 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  back  ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  ex- 
pand the  thorax  by  pulling  the  ribs  upwards  and  out- 
wards. 

SERROPA'LPUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  Lepidop- 

terous  Order,  having  the  antenna'  setaceous  ;  Jeelers  four, 

equal ;  ihorax  margined  ;  head  deflected. 
SERRULA'TL'S  (But.)  serrulate  ; /oZ/wm  serndaliim,  a  leaf 

finely  serrate  with  very  small  notches  or  teeth. 
SE'llTULA  [Bot.)  the  Tri folium  mdilotus  of  LinnjEus. 
SERTULA'RIA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes, 

Order  Zooplii/ln,  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant,  with  a 

branched  stem  producing  Polypes. 
TO  SERVE  {Mil.)  to  do  duty  as  an  officer  or  soldier. —  To 

serve  a  piece,  to  load  and  fire  with  promptitude  and  cor- 
-  rectness. 

TO  Serve  a  rope  (Mar.)  in  French  fourrer  un  corda^re,  to 
wind  round  spun-yarn,  &c.  by  means  of  a  mallet,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  rubbed. 

SE'RVICE  [Mar.)  a  term  given  to  all  sorts  of  stuff,  whether 
of  old  canvas,  mat,  hides,  spun-yarn,  &c.  when  put  round 
cables  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  chafed  by  the 
strain  of  the  ship,  or  otherwise. — Mooring-service,  that 
which  is  at  the  first  splice  when  a  ship  is  moored,  and  rides 
at  one  cable's  length. 

Service  denotes  also  every  soi't  of  naval  duty  which  is 
done  by  an  inferior  under  the  command  of  a  superior; 
likewise  the  period  of  time  employed  in  serving  ;  whence 
"  To  retire  from  the  service,'^  signifies  to  quit  the  navy  ; 
but  the  phrase  "  To  see  service,"  is  to  be  in  actual  con- 
tact with  an  adversary  at  sea,  <S:c. 
•  Service  is  moreover  distinguished,  both  in  the  navy  and 
army,  into  home  and  foreign. — Home  service  is  the  naval 
or  military  duty  which  is  carried  on  within  the  limits  of 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Fo- 
reign service,  in  opposition  to  home  service,  the  duty 
done  at  any  distant  place,  or  on  a  foreign  station. — Li- 
mited service,  a  prescribed  period  by  law,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  men  enlisted  under  that  provision  are  at 
liberty  to  return  to  their  respective  homes. — Hard  ser- 
vice, a  severe  exercise  of  military  duties  while  engaged 
immediately  with  the  enemy. 
Service  (Polit.)  any  duty  performed  for  the  service  of  go- 
vernment.— Secret  service,  any  service  performed  in  a  per- 
fectly clandestine  manner,  as  the  gaining  intelligence  re- 
specting the  proceedings  of  a  court,  or  the  movements  of 
an  army,  iS:c. — Secret  service-monei/,  the  reward  or  compen- 
sation given  for  such  secret  services. 
Service  (Law)  that  duty  which  the  tenant  by  reason  of  his 
fee  or  estate  oweth  unto  the  lord. — Personal  service  is  that 
which  is  due  by  the  person  of  the  tenant,  as  homage  and 
fealty. — Annual  service  is  rent,  suit  to  the  court  of  the  lord, 
&c. — Accidental  services  are  heriots,  reliefs,  &c.  Services 
were  likewise  distinguished  into  free  and  Imse,  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic,  &c.     [vide  Servitium']    Bract.  1.  2;  B7-ilt.  c.  66. 
'^Service  of  an  heir,  an  old  form  of  law  in  Scotland,  pro- 


ceeding upon  a  writ,  and  including  in  it  the  decision  of 
a  jury,  fixing  the  right  and  character  of  the  heir  to  the 
estate  of  the  ancestor. 

Service  [Ecc.)  the  form  of  public  worship  in  the  church,  par- 
ticularly the  Common  Prayer,  with  other  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church.  — ^>Vc7(/«r  service,  or  worldly  service, 
as  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical. 

Service  tree  {Bot.)  the  Sorbus  and  Cratcegus  of  Linnzeus. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  considered  as  powerfully  astrin- 
gent, for  which  reason  it  is  recommended  in  cases  of  dy- 
sentery, &c.  ;  it  is  also  employed  in  distilling  brandy,  and 
making  cider. 

SE'RVICEABLE  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  fit  for  use  at 

sea,  as  serviceable  stores,  &c. 
SE'RVING- BOARD  {Mar.)  a  small  piece  of  board  with  a 

notch  or  groove,  in  which  the  spun-yarn  is  tv/isted  :  its  use 

is  the  same  as  the  mallet,  but  for  spunyarn  only. 
SE'RVING-MALLET  {Mar.)  a  mallet  used  in  serving  the 

rigging,  which  binds  the  spun-yarn  more  firmly  about  it 

than  could  possibly  be  done  by  the  hand. 
SER VI'ENTIBUS  {Law)  certain  writs  relating  to  servants 

and  masters  breaking  the  statute  laws  made  against  their 

abuses. 

SY.' \IW IE tenement  {Law)  an  estate,  in  the  Scotch  law, 
in  respect  of  which  a  service  is  owing;  the  dominant  tene- 
ment is  that  to  which  the  service  is  due. 

SERVI'TiUM  {Law)  service  was  of  different  kinds,  as — Ser- 
vititnn  foedale  el  prcedale,  not  a  personal  service,  but  onlv 
by  reason  of  the  lands,  v.  hich  were  held  in  fee.  Bract. 
].  2,  c.  16. — Servitium  forinsecum,  a  service  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  chief  lord,  but  to  the  king. — Servitium  inlriti- 
secum,  that  service  which  was  due  to  the  chief  lord  alone 
from  his  tenants  within  his  manor.  Bract.  1.  2 ;  F/et.  1.  3. 
— Servitium  liberum,  a  service  to  be  done  by  feudatory  te- 
nants, who  were  called  liberi  homines,  and  distinguished 
from  vassals,  as  was  their  service. — Servitium  regale,  royal 
service,  or  the  prerogatives  that  within  a  royal  manor  be- 
longed to  the  lord  of  it. 

SE  RVI'TIIS  acguietandis  {Law)  a  writ  judicial  for  a  man  dis- 
trained for  services  to  one,  when  he  owes  and  performs  them 
to  another,  for  the  acquittal  of  such  services. 

SE'RVITOR  {Cus.)  a  poor  scholar  at  the  university,  who 
used  to  attend  and  wait  upon  the  other  students  for  his 
maintenance. 

SE'RVITORS  ny  bills  {Law)  servants  or  messengers  belong- 
ing to  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  were  sent 
abroad  with  bills  or  writs  to  summon  men  to  that  court. 
Stat.  2  H.  4,  c.  23.    They  are  now  called  Tipstaves. 

SE'RVITUDES  {Law)  in  the  Scotch  law  of  tenures,  the 
same  as  services  in  the  English. 

SE'RUM  (Chem.)  from  serus,  late,  because  it  is  that  which 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  substance,  as,  1.  Whey,  or 
the  remainder  of  the  milk  after  its  better  parts  have  been 
taken  away.  2.  The  yellow  and  greenish  fluid  which  se- 
parates from  the  blood  when  cold  and  at  rest. — Serum  alti- 
minosum.  Alum  Whey. 

SESAMO'ID  {Anat.)  sesamoidal.    [^vide  Sesamoidea"] 

SESAMOl'DEA  Ossa  {Anat.)  sesamoidal,  or  sesamoid  bones  ; 
httle  bones  found  at  the  articulations  of  the  toes,  so  called 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  the  se- 
samum.' 

SESAMOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  Cucubidus  otites  of  Linna3us. 

SE'SAMUM  {Bot.)  c-ia- Uy^oi ;  a  name  given  to  several  dif- 
ferent plants  by  the  ancients.  Theophrast.  1.  8,  c  3  ;  Dios- 
cor.  1.  4,  c.  164;  PUn.  1.  15,  c.  7. 

Sesamum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14 
Didynamia,  Order  2  Angiospermin. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved,  five-parted. 
— Cor.  one-petalled. — St  am.,  filaments  iom ;  anthers  oh- 
long. — PisT.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  lanceo- 
late.— Per.  capsule  oblong ;  seeds  very  many. 
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Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  annuals,  and  natives  of 
the  Indies  and  Africa,  as  the — Sesamum  orientale,  Digi- 
talis, seu  Schit-ehi,  Oriental  Sesamum,  or  Oily-Grain. — 
Sesamum  indicum  et  luteiim,  S^c. 
Sesamum  is  also  the  name  of  the  Tripsacum  dndyloides. 
SE'SBAN  (i?oi!.)  the  ^schi/iio)vene  seskoi  o{  Linnaeus. 
SE'SELI  {Bot.)  oia-iXt;  the  name  of  a  plant  among  the  an- 
cients which  deer  are  said  to  have  eaten  after  they  had  their 
young,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  themselves.  Diosc. 
1.  3,  c.  60;  Plin.  1.  2,5,  c.  8. 
Seseli,  in  the  Linnean  si/stem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Cliaracter.  Cal.  umbel  universal  rigid ;  partial 
very  short ;  involucre  universal  none ;  proper  periantli 
scarcely  observable. — Cor.  universal  uniform;  florets  all 
fertile;  proper  five-petalled. — St  am.  Jilaments  five,  awl- 
shaped  ;  anthers  simple. —  Pist.  germ  inferior ;  styles  two, 
distant;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  none  ;  flruit  ovate;  seeds 
Vwo,  ovate. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — SesrU  mon- 
tanum,  Foenicidum,  Meum,  seu  Saxifraga,  Long-leaved 
Meadow  Saxifrage. — Seseli  gin jt cum,  sen  Daucus,  Glau- 
cous Meadow  Saxifrage  ;  but  the — Seseli  ammoides,  seu 
Ammoides,  and  the  Seseli  amiuum,  Siiim,  seu  Libanotis, 
Annual  Meadow  Saxifrage,  are  annuals.    Bauh.  Hist.  ; 
Bauli.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;    Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist. ;  Tournef.  Inst. 
Seseli  is  also  the  name  of  different  species,  namely,  of  the 
.Mgopodium.  JEihusa,  Apium,  Al/iamanla,  Bupleurum,  Ca- 
rum,  Cheer ophyllum ,  Laserpitinm,  Ligusticuni,  Peucedanum, 
Phellandriiim,  Pimpinella,  Selinum,  Sium,  and  Tordijlium. 
SE'SQUI  {Geom.)  a  Latin  term  signifying  literally  as  much 
and  half  as  much,  which  when  joined  with  the  words  altera, 
tertia,  quarta,  &c.  is  an  expression  of  a  certain  ratio,  i.  e. 
the  second  ratio  of  inequality,  called  also  superparticular 
ratio,  being  that  in  v/hich  the  greater  term  contains  the  less, 
and  some  certain  part  over,  as  3 : 2,  where  the  first  term 
contains  the  second  once,  and  unity  over,  which  is  a  quota 
of  2.    If  the  part  remaining  be  just  half  the  lesser  term, 
the  ratio  is  cdWed,  sesquialtera,  as  3  :  2 ;  if  it  be  a  third  part 
of  the  lesser  term,  as  4:3,  it  is  called  scsquitertia ;  if  a 
fourth  part,  as  5  :  4,  the  ratio  is  called  sesquiquarta,  and  so 
on  continually,  still  adding  to  scsqui  the  ordinal  number  of 
the  smaller  term.    These  different  kinds  of  triples  are  used 
in  music  as  well  as  in  geometry,  as  may  be  seen  under  the 
words  Sesqiiialterate,  &c. 
SESQUIA'LTER  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  floret;  flosculus 
sesquialter,  a  small  abortive  floret  that  accompanies  a  large 
fertile  one,  as  in  Aira  villosa. 
SESQUIA'LTER  ATE  {Geom.)  vide  Sesqui. 
Sesquialterate  [Mus.)  the  greater  perfect,  a  triple  in 
which  the  breve  is  three  measures,  or  semibreves,  without 
having  any  point  or  dot  annexed  to  it.    There  is  also  a 
sesquialterate,  or  less  imperfect,  in  which  the  semibreve, 
when  dotted,  contains  three  minims,  and  when  not  dotted, 
two. 

SESQUI-DI'TONE  {Mus.)  a  concord  resulting  from  the 
sounds  of  two  strings,  whose  vibrations  in  equal  times  are 
to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  6. 

SESQUIDU'PLICATE  ratio  (Arith.)  that  in  which  the 
greater  term  contains  the  less  twice  and  a  half,  as  the  ratio 
of  15  to  6,  or  50  to  20. 

SESQUIQUA'DRATE  {Astron.)  an  aspect  or  position  of 
the  planets  when  they  are  distant  by  four  signs  and  a  half,  or 
135  degrees. — Sesquiquinlile,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
they  are  distant    of  a  circle  and  a  half,  or  108  degrees. 

SESQUITE'RTIONAL proportion  (Geom.)  that  in  which  the 
greater  contains  the  less  once  and  one-third,  as  4  to  3,  or 
12  to  9. 

SE'SSILIS  [Bot.)  sessile;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a  flower,  and 


the  pappus ;  Jblium  sessile,  a  leaf  connected  immediately 
with  the  stem  or  branch,  without  the  intervention  of  a  pe- 
tiole, in  opposition  to  the  petioled  leaf;  flos  sessilis,  a  flower 
which  has  no  peduncle,  as  in  Trallium  sessile  ;  pappnts  ses- 
sile, the  pappus  which,  having  no  stipe,  is  immediately 
placed  on  the  seed,  in  opposition  to  the  stipitate. 

SE'SSION  [Laiv)  a  sitting  of  justices  in  a  court  upon  a  com- 
mission, as  the  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  Gaol 
Delivery,  &c.  [|vide  Commission'^  —  Great  Sessions  of 
Wales,  the  Sessions  held  in  Wales  twice  in  every  year  in 
each  county,  by  judges  appointed  by  the  King,  in  which  all 
pleas,  of  real  and  personal  actions,  shall  be  held. — Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  or  General  Quarter  Sessions,  are  held  in 
every  county,  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year,  before  two 
or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  which  must  be  of  the 
quorum.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  extends  to  the  try- 
ing of  all  felonies  and  trespasses  whatever ;  but,  as  their 
commission  provides  that,  in  case  any  difficulty  arises, 
they  shall  not  proceed  to  judgment,  but  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  or  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  assize,  the  common 
.  practice  is  to  try  simple  larcenies  only. — Sessions  for  order- 
ing servants,  otherwise  called  Petty  Sessions. — Statute  Ses- 
sions, vide  Statiitum. — Sessions  for  Weights  and  Measures, 
held  by  four  justices  in  ths  City  of  London,  to  inquire 
into  all  offences  of  selling  by  false  weights,  &c. 

SE'SSPOOL  {Build.)  or  Cesspool,  a  well  or  deep  hole  sunk 
under  the  mouth  of  a  drain  for  foul  water,  &c. 

SESTE'RTIUM  {Ant.)  a  sum  of  money  among  the  Romans, 
equal  to  about  8/.  lis.  5l^d.  English,    [vide  Moneta'\ 

SESTE'RTIUS  {Ant.)  a  coin  worth  about  one  penny,  three 
farthings,  and  three-fourths  of  a  farthing,    [vide  Moneta'\ 

SE'STETT  {Mus.)  a  composition,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
consisting  of  six  distinct  parts. 

SESU'VIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
none. —  St  am.  fllaments  very  many;  anthers  roundish. 
— PiST.  gen}i  oblong  ;  styles  three,  erect ;  stigmas  sim- 
ple.— Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  roundish. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Sesuvium  porfulacas- 
trum,  Portulaca,  seu  Hnlimus,  a  perennial. 
SET  to  Music  {Mw,^  an  epithet  for  any  lyric  verse,  &c.  to 

which  music  is  added. 
TO  Set  (Mar.)  a  term  used  on  various  occasions,  as  1.  To 
observe  the  bearings  or  situation  of  any  distant  object  by 
the  compass,  in  order  to  discover  the  angle,  which  it  makes 
with  the  nearest  meridian  :  thus,  "  To  set  the  land  or  the 
sun  by  the  compass,"  is  to  obverve  how  the  land  bears  on 
any  point  of  the  compass,  or  on  what  point  of  the  com- 
pass the  sun  is  ;  also,  when  two  ships  sail  in  sight  of  each 
other,  to  mark  on  what  point  t-he  chased  ship  bears,  is 
termed  "  To  set  the  chace  by  the  compass."  2.  It  is  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  current, 
or  swell  of  the  sea  ;  but  particularly  the  two  latter,  as  the 
tide  which  sets  to  the  south  is  opposed  to  a  swelling  sea 
setting  to  the  north-west.  3.  In  regard  to  the  sails  or  rig- 
ging, <&c.  "  To  set  the  sails,"  in  French  deployer  les  voiles, 
or,  les  mettre  au  vent,  is  to  loosen  and  expand  them,  so 
as  to  force  the  ship  through  the  water;  or  to  accelerate 
her  velocity  when  she  is  moving,  in  distinction  from  taking 
the  sail  in.  "  I'o  set  up  the  rigging,"  in  French  rider  les 
Jiaubans,  <S:c.  is  to  extend  the  shrouds,  stays,  and  back- 
stays, more  firmly  than  before,  for  securing  the  masts, 
which  is  performed  by  the  application  of  mechanical 
powers,  as  tackles,  &c. 
TO  Set  {Astron.)  vide  Setting. 

SE'TA  (Bot.)  a  bristle;  a  sort  of  pubescence,  consisting  of 
a  strong  stifi'  roundish  hair.  Linnaeus  also  uses  this  word 
for  the  scape  of  the  capsule  of  Mosses. 
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SETA'CEUS  {Bot.)  bristle-shaped;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or 
leaflet  which  is  the  length  and  thickness  of  a  bristle. 

SET-BOLTS  {M(u:)  iron  pins  for  closing  the  planks  of 
ships. 

SE'THIANS  {Ecc.)  certain  heretics  branching  from  the 
Valentinians,  who,  among  other  absurdities,  held  that 
Cain  and  Abel  were  created  by  angels. 

SE  T-OFF  (Lrnv)  a  mode  of  defence,  whereby  the  defendant 
acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff  's  demand  on  the 
one  hand,  but  on  the  other  sets  up  a  demand  of  his  own  to 
counterbiilance  It,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  actions 
in  which  a  set-off"  Is  now  allowable  are  debt,  covenant,  and 
assumpsit. 

SE'TON  (Surg.)  an  issue  in  the  neck,  when  the  skin  is  taken 
up  and  run  through  with  a  needle,  so  that  the  wound  may 
be  kept  open  with  a  skein  of  silk  or  thread. 

SETO'SUS  (Bot.)  bristly;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or  a  recep- 
tacle, the  surfiice  of  which  Is  set  with  bristles. 

SETTEE'  (Mar.)  a  vessel  with  two  masts,  equipped  with 
triangular  sails,  commonly  called  lateen  sails  ;  the  least  of 
which  are  sixty  tons  burden.  They  are  used  in  the  ?/Iedi- 
terranean  for  transporting  cannon,  &c. 

SE'TTER  (Giiiiii.)  a  round  stick  for  driving  fuses,  or  any 
other  compositions,  Into  cases  n)ade  of  paper. 

Setter  (Sport.)  a  dog  trained  for  setting,  i.  e.  stopping  and 
pointing  at  the  ))lace  where  partridges  are  sitting. 

TO  Setter  (Vet.)  to  cut  the  dewlap  of  an  ox  or  cow,  by 
which  an  issue  is  made  after  the  manner  of  a  seton. 

SE'TTERWOllT  (Bot.)  the  Helebonis  fcctidus,  a  perennial. 

SE'TTIMA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  the  seventh. 

SE'TTING  (Astron.)  the  descent  of  a  star  or  planet  below 
the  horizon,  in  distinction  from  the  I'islng.  [vide  Astro- 
nomy'] 

Setting  (Sport.)  when  a  cock  has  fought  till  he  is  not  able 
to  stand,  then  he  is  set  to  the  other  back  to  back,  and  if  he 
do  not  strike  tlie  battle  is  lost. — Scttivg-Dog,  vide  Setter. 
— Setting  doim  Is  said  of  a  hawk  when  it  Is  put  into  the 
mew. 

Setting  (Mason.)  the  fixing  stones  in  walls  and  vaults. 

SETTING-O'UT-ROD  (Carpent.)  the  rod  used  by  joiners 
for  setting  out  windows,  doors,  or  other  framing. 

SE' TTLE  (Mech.)  a  wooden  bench,  or  seat  with  a  back  to  it. 

SETTLE-BED  (Mech.)  a  bed  turned  up  so  as  to  form  a 
seat,  a  half  canopy  bed. 

TO  Settle  (Mar.)  to  lower  or  sink,  as  "  The  deck  has  set- 
tled,'' i.  e.  has  sunk  below  its  first  plan  by  the  wood  drying. 
*'  Settle  the  main  top-sail  halyards,"  that  Is,  ease  off"  a  small 
portion  of  them,  so  as  to  lower  the  yard  a  little. 

TO  Settle  (Archil.)  is  said  of  a  wall  that  cracks,  or  is 
otherwise  defective. 

SE'TTLEMENT  (Polit.)  any  place  which  is  first  rendered 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  men  :  also  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  place,  as  the  back  settlements  in  North  America,  &c. 
the  settlements  in  New  South  Wales. 

Settlement,  Act  of  (Latv)  the  name  given  to  the  statute 
12  and  13  W.  3,  c.  2,  whereby  the  crown  was  settled  on, 
and  limited  to,  his  present  Majesty's  illustrious  house. — 
Settlement  of  the  Poor,  the  right  which  the  poor  acquire 
by  resilience,  and  other  means  of  being  considered  as 
parishioners,  and  consequentlj'  of  receiving  parochial  re- 
lief. 

SETTS  (Mar.)  signify  any  powers,  such  as  screws,  shores, 
■  &c.  which  are   employed   in  mast-making,  to  bring  or 

unite  two  pieces  together. 
SE'VENTH  (Mus.)  a  dissonant  Interval,  called  by  the 
Greeks  liepta  chord  on,  because  it  is  formed  of  seven  sounds 
or  six  diatonic  degrees.  Of  these  there  are  four  kinds ; 
namel}',  the  minor  seventh,  composed  of  four  tones,  and 
two  major  semitones ;  the  major  seventh,  composed  dlato- 
nlcally  of  five  tones  and  a  major  semitone  ;  the  diminished 


seventh,  consisting  of  three  tones  and  three  major  semi- 
tones; and  the  superjiuous  seventh,  containing  five  tones 
a  semitone  major,  and  a  semitone  minor. 

SEVERAL  action  (Law)  vide  Action.— Several  Covenant, 

a  covenant  by  two  or  more  severally,  i.  e.  separately.  

Several  Inheritance,  an  Inheritance  conveyed,  so  as  to 
descend  or  come  to  two  persons  severally,  by  moieties,  &c. 
Several  Tail,  is  that  whereby  land  is  given  and  entailed 
severally  to  two. — Several  Tenancy,  a  plea  or  exception 
taken  to  a  writ  that  is  laid  against  two  persons,  as  joint 
tenants,  who  are  several. 

SE'VERALTY  (Laiv)  or  estates  in  severalty,  are  such  as 
are  held  by  a  person  in  his  own  right  only,  without  any 
other  person  being  joined  or  connected  with  him  in  point 
of  Interest,  during  his  estate  therein. 

SE'VE RANGE  (Laxv)  the  separating  or  severing  of  two  or 
more,  joined  in  one  writ  or  action.  F.  N.  B.  78. — Severance 
of  corn,  is  the  cutting  or  carrying  it  off"  from  the  ground; 
and  sometimes  the  setting  out  the  tithes  from  the  rest  of 
the  corn. 

SEVE'RIANS  (Ecc.)  heretics  who  condemned  marriage  and 
eating  of  flesh. 

SEUIL  D'ECLI'SE  (Carpent.)  French  for  a  thick  beam  of 
wood  laid  crossways  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  for  the 
support  of  a  floodgate. — Seuil  de  Pont-lcvis,  a  principal 
beam  for  bearing  the  weight  or  pressure  of  a  draw- 
bridge. 

Seuil  of  the  branches  of  a  bridle  (Man.)  a  nail  turned  round 
like  a  ring  with  a  large  head,  made  fast  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  branch  called  the  garganille. 

SE'VUM  (Med.)  a  name  among  physicians  for  fat  of  any 
kind. 

SEVU.M  CETI  (Zool.)  the  Phy.seter  macrocephalus. 

TO  SEW  (Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  ship,  which  is  said 

to  be  seivcd  when  she  comes  to  lie  on  the  ground,  or  to 

lie  dry. 

SE'WARD  (Laiv)  or  seaward ;  a  Saxon  word  for  one  who 

guards  the  sea-coasts. 
SE'WEL  (Sport.)  what  is  set  or  hung  up  to  keep  a  deer  out 

of  any  place. 
SE'WEN  {Ich.)  a  species  of  salmon. 

SE'WER  (Archceol.)  in  French  escuijer ;  an  officer  who 
placed  the  dishes  on  the  table  of  the  king. 

Sewer  is  also  a  fresh  water  trench,  or  little  river  encom- 
passed with  banks  on  both  sides,  lor  carrying  the  water 
into  the  sea,  and  thereby  })reserving  the  lands  against  in- 
undations; and  in  towns  the  same  term  is  applied  to  the 
drains,  or  trenches,  which  are  made  to  convey  away  all  su- 
perfluous water. —  Clerk  of  the  Sewers,  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  commissioners  of  sewers. — Commi.'isioners  of  Sewers, 
persons  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament  to  see  that  canals, 
drains,  ditches,  and  common  sewers,  be  maintained. 

SE'WET  (Com.)  vide  Suet. 

SEXA'GENARY  (Arith.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  60. 
—  Sexagenary  Arithmetic,  vide  Sexagesimal.  —  Sexagenary 
Tables,  are  tables  of  proportional  parts,  showing  the  pro- 
duct of  two  sexagenaries  that  are  to  be  multiplied,  or  the 
quotient  of  two  that  are  to  be  divided. 

SEXAGE'SIMA  Sunday  (Ecc.)  the  sixtieth  day  before 
Easter. 

SEXAGE'SIM  AL  (Arith.)  or  sexagenary  Arithmetic  ;  a  me- 
thod of  computation  proceeding  by  GOths,  such  as  the 
division  of  a  degree  into  60  minutes,  a  minute  into  60  se- 
conds, &c. —  Sexagesimals,  or  Sexagesimal  Fractions,  frac- 
tions whose  denominators  proceed  in  a  sexagecuple  ratio, 
i.  e.  a  prime,  or  the  first  minute  =  Vir ;  a  second  =  -jttW* 
and  a  third  =  -^-rhsiy-  Sexagesimals  were  probably  first 
used  for  the  division  into  360,  or  (3  times  60,  making  up 
the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  equal  to  the  360 
days  which  formed  the  year  of  the  ancients. 
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SEXA'NGLE  (Geom.)  a  figure  having  six  angles,  and  conse- 
quently six  sides  also. 

SE'XEN  ARY  (Arith.)  or sexluple  scale,  that  scale  of  notation 
in  which  the  local  value  of  the  digits  increase  in  a  sixfold 
proportion. 

SEXFI'DUS  (Bot.)  sixcleft. 

SEXHINDE'NI  {/hchceol.)  or  Sexhindmcn,  the  middle 
Thanes,  rated  at  600  shillings. 

SEX  LOCULAllIS  {Bot.)  six-celled,  an  epithet  for  a  peri- 
carp. 

SE'XTA  pars  (Mus.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  sixth  part, 
which  was  sometimes  added  to  a  composition,  the  usual 
number  being  four;  the  two  additional  parts  were  usually  j 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  quinta  pars  and  the  : 
sexia  pars. 

SEXTAIN  [Poet.)  a  stanza  containing  six  verses. 

SE'XTANS  {Ant.)  the  sextant,  or  sixth  part  of  any  thing,  as 
the  Roman  as,  which  being  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or 
uncia,  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  was  a  sextans^  or  sixth 
part  of  a  pound. 

SE'XTANT  [Astron.)  the  name  given  to  a  new  constellation 
placed  across  the  Equator,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ec- 
liptic, formed  by  Hevelius  of  some  stars  that  were  not 
included  in  the  old  constellations.  ^ 

Sextant  [Genm.)  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  an  arc  con- 
taining 60  degrees. 

Sextant  (Mer/i.)  an  astronomical  instrument  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  quadrant,  except  that  its  arc  is 
divided  into  60'^  instead  of  90°. 

SEXTA'RIUS  [Ant.)  a  measure  among  the  Romans,  con- 
taining two  cotylcE,  or  hemince. 

SE'XTA RY  [Archccol)  an  ancient  measure,  containing 
about  one  pint  and  a  half.  Doomsd.  Book  ;  Mon.  Aiigl. 
vol.  2. 

SE'XTARY-LANDS  (Latv)  lands  given  to  a  church  or  reli- 
gious  house  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sexton  or  sacristan. 

SE'XTILE  [Astron.)  an  aspect  of  the  planets  v/hen  they 
are  distant  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  i.  e.  two  signs,  or  60 
degrees  ;  it  is  marked  thus  ( *  ) 

SE'XTON  (Ecc.)  an  officer  who  digs  the  graves  and  assists 
the  minister  at  funerals,  &c. 

SE'XTUPLE  (Mus.)  signifies  in  general  sixfold;  but  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  a  mixed  sort  of  triple  time,  which  is 
beaten  in  double  time,  otherwise  called  compound  common 
time,  [vide  Mmic'] 

SE'XUAL  SYSTEM  [Bot.)  the  system  of  botany  formed 
by  Linnaeus  for  the  distinguishing  of  plants  according  to 
their  different  parts  of  fructification,    [vide  Botany'] 

SFORZA'TO  {Mils.)  an  Italian  term  signifying  that  the 
note  over  which  it  is  placed  must  be  struck  with  force. 

SHA'BRACK  {Mil.)  a  Hungarian  term  generally  used 
among  cavalry  officers  to  signify  the  cloth-furniture  of  a 
troop-horse  or  charger. 

SHACK  {Husband.)  the  feeding  of  hogs  in  corn-fields  after 
harvest. 

SHA'CK-BOLT  {Her.)  a  ch  arge  m  coat-armour, 
which  is  by  some  called  a  prisoner's  bolt,  as 
in  the  annexed  example,  "  He  beareth  argent 
a  shack-bolt,  sable,"  by  the  name  of  Nuthall. 

SHA'CKLES  [Mech.)  a  sort  of  fetters  for  male- 
factors in  prisons,  and  also  for  animals  that 
are  apt  to  stray  and  break  fences. 

Shackles  {Mar.)  a  name  given  to  the  rings  with  which 
the  ports  of  ships  are  secured  by  hooking  the  port-bars  to 
them  ;  also  a  sort  of  iron  rings  to  hook  tackles  to. 

SHAD  [Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  herrin, 
of  Linnseus. 

SHA'DDOCK  {Bot.)  the  Cit  rus  deciimana  of  Linnaeus,  a 
shrub  which  produces  a  fruit  resembling  a  lemon,  but  less 
in  size. 
VOL.  II. 
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SHA'DOW  {Opt.)  or  Shade,  a  certain  space  deprived  of 

light ;  or  where  the  light  is  weakened  by  the  interposition  of 

some  opaque  body  before  tlie  luminary. 
Shadow  {Geog.)  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  divided 

with  respect  to  tlieir  shadows  into  Ascii,  Anip/tiscii,  Hete- 

roscii,  and  Periscii.   [vide  Ascii,  Sjc.'] 
SHA'DOWING  [Paint.)  the  art  of  representing  the  various 

degrees  of  light  and  shade  by  means  of  a  dark  fluid  or 

liquid. 

SHAFFA  Sagitlarinn  [Archwol.)  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  being 
2-1'  in  number. 

SHAFT  [Archit.)  from  the  Saxon  Sceajrc;  that  part  of  a 
column  between  the  base  and  capital,  it  is  otherwise  called 
the J'ust,  irimk.  ,or  body  of  a  column. — Shaft  of  a  chimney, 
the  stone  or  brick  turret  above  the  roof. 

Shaft  [Bot.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  style  of  a 
plant. 

Shaft  of  a  Mine  [Min  )   a  hole  like  a  well,  made  by 

miners  for  the  purpose  of  giving  vent  to  the  springs  that 

rise  in  the  mines. 
Shaft  oJ'  a  Carriage   [Mech.)   the  name  of  the  pole  or 

poles  to  which  the  harness  of  the  horse  is  fastened  that 

draws  the  carriage. — Slia/t-bars  are  the  two  hinder  ends 

that  fasten  the  two  shafts  together. 
SHAFT  HORSE  [Husband.)  the  horse  that  goes  in  the 

shafts  of  carts  or  waggons. 
SHA'FTKD  (Her.)  a  term  in  blazon  for  a  spear-head,  which 

has  a  handle  in  it. 
SHAG  [Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  pelican  tribe,  the  Pelicanus 

graculus  of  Linna>us. 
SHA'GGY  [Bot)  vide  Hirsutus. 

SHAGREE'N  {Mech.)  a  sort  of  rough-grained  leather  of 
which  cases  for  watches,  instruments,  &c.  are  made. 

SHAKE  {Mus.)  an  embellishment  exprefjsed  by  this  cha- 
racter /r ,  consisting  of  an  alternate  reiteration  of  two 
notes,  comprehending  an  interval  not  greater  than  one  whole 
tone,  nor  less  than  a  semitone. — Sliahes  are  sometimes 
double,  that  is,  two  shakes  are  given  simultaneously  on 
the  same  instrument,  and  by  the  same  hand. 

Shake  {Carpent.)  a  fissure  or  cleft  in  wood,  occasioned  by 
too  great  a  heat  or  some  natural  defect,  whence  wood  that 
is  full  of  such  clefts  is  said  to  be  sliaky  or  shaken. 

SHAKE'E  {Com.)  a  coin  in  India  worth  about  three  pence 
sterling. 

SHAKERS  [Bot.)  the  Briza  media  of  Linns'us. 
SHA'LLOP  {Mar.)  a  kind  of  bark  or  light  sloop  having 

only  a  small  main-mast,  fore-mast,  and  lug-sail  to  hale  up 

and  let  down  upon  occasion. 
SHALLOT  {Bot.)  or  shatot,  in  French  eschalote,  the  Allium 

ascalonicum,  a  bulbous  plant,  and  a  small  sort  of  onion  used 

in  sauces. 

SHA'LLOW  {Geog.)  a  term  synonymous  with  shoal. 
SHAMA'DE  [Mil.)  vide  Chamade. 

SHAMBLES  [Coin.)  a  place  where  butchers  sit  and  sell 
meat. 

SHA'MMBRIE  {Man.)  a  long  thong  of  leather  made  fast 
to  the  end  of  a  cane  or  stick,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
a  horse. 

SHA'MOIS  [Zool.)  vide  Chamois. 

SHA'MOY  (A/ec/(.)  or  Shammy,  ledXhev  made  of  the  cha- 
mois or  wild  goat. 

SHA'MROCK  [Bot.)  a  term  in  Ireland  for  the  trefoil  or 
three-leaved  grass. 

SHANK  [Mech.)  the  long  part  of  any  instrument,  as  the 
cylindrical  part  between  the  nozzle  and  foot  of  a  candle- 
stick, otherwise  called  the  stem  ;  so  also  the  long  beam  oC 
an  anchor,  &c. 

Shank  {Archit.)  another  name  for  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

Shank  of  a  Horse  [Man.)  that  part  of  the  fore  leg  that  is 
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between  the  knee  and  second  joint  next  the  foot,  called 
a  fetlock  or  pastern  joint. 

SHA'NKER  (Med.)  or  chancre,  a  venereal  bubo  in  the  groin 
and  adjacent  parts. 

SHANK-PAINTER  (Mar.)  in  French  serre  basse,  a  short 
rope  and  chain  ;  the  latter  is  fastened  to  the  top  side,  abaft 
the  cat-head,  and  used  for  hanging  the  shank  and  flocks  of 
the  anchor  up  to  the  ship's  side. 

SHANKS  (Com.)  the  skin  of  the  leg  of  a  kid,  which  bears 
the  fin-  called  the  badoe. 

TO  SHAPE  «  Course  (Mar.)  to  direct  or  appoint  the  track 
of  a  ship,  in  order  to  prosecute  a  voyage. 

SHAPO'URNET  (Her.)  vide  Ckapcron. 

SHARD  {Mech.)  a  broken  piece  of  a  tile. 

SHARE  (Mech.)  from  the  German  scheren,  to  cut,  the  cat- 
ting iron  part  belonging  to  a  plough. 

SHARK  (Ich.)  a  voracious  animal,  the  .S'y?w/?ti- of  Linnaeus, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  sea  only,  which  has  a  tapering  com- 
pressed body  that  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  The  flesh 
is  hard,  tough,  and  rank ;  the  liver  yields  a  quantity  of 
oil,  and  the  skin  is  used  for  carriage  traces,  &c. 

SHA'ROCK  (Com.)  a  silver  coin  in  India,  worth  about  a 
shilling  sterling. 

SHARP  (Cus.)  a  pass  word  among  the  attendants  at  Wind- 
sor, to  signify  the  approach  of  the  king. 

SHARP-BOTtO.VI  (Mar.)  the  same  as  a  sharp  floor  of  a 
ship,  in  opposition  to  a  flat  floor  or  bottom.  "  To  brace 
up  sharp,"  to  turn  the  yards  to  the  most  oblique  direction 
possible,  so  that  the  ship  may  lie  well  up  to  the  wind. 

SHA'RPING  (Archceol.)  a  customary  present  of  corn  made 
about  Christmas,  by  farmers  in  some  parts  of  England  to 
the  smiths,  for  sharpening  their  iron  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. 

SHAUMIA'RIS  (Cus.)  a  canopy  of  cotton  cloth  in  India. 
SHAW  (Hart.)  probably  from  the  shadow  which  it  affords ; 

a  tuft  of  trees  which  encompasses  a  close. 
SH.AW-BANDER  (Polit.)  a  viceroy  in  Persia. 
SPIAW-FOWL  (Fold.)  an  artificial  bird  used  by  fowlers  to 

shoot  at. 

SHA'WTA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngenesia, 
■  Order  5  Polijgnmia  searegnla,  named  after  Dr.  Shaw,  au- 
thor of  Travels  into  Barbar3\ 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  imbricate. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  five. — Fist,  gerrh  oblong  ; 
stijle  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none ;  seed  solitary ; 
receptacle  naked. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Shawia  panicidata,  na- 
tive of  New  Zealand. 
SHAWM  (Mus.)  a  religious  instrument  in  use  among  the 

Hebrews. 

SHRA'DIN(t  (Archa^ol.)  a  tithing  or  division  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

SHEAF  <2/"  Arrows  (Arcliceol.)  abundle  of  arrows,  containing 
21'  in  number. 

Sheaf  (Husband.)  a  bundle  of  corn  in  the  straw  or  hawlm. 

SHEA'RMAN'S  CRA'FT  (Com.)  the  craft  or  occupation 
of  shearing  worsteds,  fustians,  and  all  woollen  cloths. 

SHEARS  (Husband.)  an  implement  made  in  the  form  of 
scissars,  for  cutting  hedges  or  grass,  shearing  sheep,  &c. 

Shears  (Mm:)  two  )'ards  set  up  on  end  at  some  distance, 
and  bound  across  each  other  next  the  top :  their  use  is  to 
lake  out  and  put  in  a  mast,  or  to  hoist  goods  in  or  out  of 
boats  that  have  no  masts. — Shear-hocks,  iron  hooks  let  into 
the  main  and  fore-yard's  arms,  in  order  to  cut  and  tear 
the  enemy's  shrouds,  sails,  &c. 

SHEATH  (Mech.)  a  case  for  a  knife  or  sword. 

Sheath  (Bot.)  a  membrane  investing  the  stem  or  branch, 
as  in  i^rasses. 

SHEA'TH-BILL  (Om.)  the  Vaginalis  of  Linnseus,  a  bird 
inhabiting  Zealand  and  the  South-Sea  Islands,  which  is  so 
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called  because  the  upper  mandible  of  its  bill  is  covered 

with  a  sheath. 

SHEA'THED  (Bot.)  vaginatus,  invested  by  a  sheath  or 
cylindrical  membranaceous  tube,  which  is  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  as  the  stem  in  Polygoymm  amphibium,  and  the  culm 
in  grasses. 

SHEA'THING  (Mar.)  m  Yrench  doublage,  a  sort  of  casing 
or  covering  nailed  all  over  the  outside  of  a  ship's  bottom 
to  protect  the  planks  from  the  worms,  particularly  in  hot 
dimates.—Sheathing-boards,  fir  planks  from  -Jths  to  -Jths 
of  an  inch  thick,  used  principally  in  covering  the  bottoms 
of  merchant  ships  before  the  copper  sheathing  is  applied. 

Sheathing  (Bot.)  vide  Vaginans. 

SHEAVE  (Mar.)  or  shiver,  in  French  rouet  de  poulie,  the 
wheel  in  which  the  rope  works  in  the  block ;  it  is  gene- 
rally made  of  lignum  vitce,  sometimes  of  brass,  [vide 
Block] — Sheave-hole,  in  French  clan,  the  channel  cut  in  a 
mast,  yard,  or  limb  er,  in  which  to  fix  a  sheave,  answer- 
ing instead  of  a  block. 

SHED  (Build.)  a  pent-house  or  shelter  made  of  boards. 

SHE'DDING-TEETH  {Anat.)  the  primary  teeth,  other^ 
wise  called  the  milk-teeth. 

SHEEP'S  SCABIOUS  (Bot.)  the  Jasione  montana  of  Lin- 
nasus,  an  annual. 

SHEEP-SHANK  (Mar.)  in  French  jambe  de  chien,  a  sort 
of  knot  made  on  a  rope  to  shorten  it :  it  is  particularly 
used  on  runners  or  ties  to  prevent  the  tackle  coming  block 
and  block. 

TO  Sheep-shank  (Mar.)  to  shorten  the  topgallant  back- 
stays, &c. 

SHEEP-SILVER  (Law)  a  sum  of  money  anciently  paid 
by  tenants  to  be  released  from  the  service  of  washing  the 
lord's  sheep. 

SHEER  (Mar.)  is  applied  to  a  ship  to  denote,  LThe  longitu- 
dinal curve  of  a  ship's  deck,  or  sides,  in  French  tonture  des 
prtceintes,  whence  the  phrases  "  To  quicken  the  sheer,'* 

1.  e.  to  shorten  the  radius  which  strikes  out  the  curve,  and 
"  To  straighten  the  sheer,"  i.  e.  to  lengthen  the  radius. 

2.  The  position  in  which  a  ship  is  sometimes  kept  when  at 
single  anchor,  whence  To  break  sheer,"  to  deviate  from 
that  position,  and  thereby  risk  the  fouling  of  the  anchor. 

TO  Sheer  (Mar.)  to  deviate  or  stra)'  from  the  line  of  the 
course,  so  as  to  form  a  crooked  and  irregular  path  through 
'the  water.  "  To  sheer  up  alongside,"  to  approach  a  ship 
in  a  parallel  direction.  "  To  sheer  off,"  to  remove  to 
a  greater  distance. 

SHEE'R-HOOKS  (Mar.)  an  iron  instrument  with  two  or 
three  prongs  at  one  end  like  a  fork  and  four  hooks  near 
the  other  end. 

SHEE'R-HULK  (Mar.)  an  old  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  the 
lower  or  gun-deck,  having  a  mast  fixed  in  mid-ships,  and 
fitted  with  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  sheers,  tackles,  &c. 
for  heaving  out  or  in  the  lower  masts  of  his  majesty's  ships, 
particularly  in  the  royal  ports,  as  occasion  requires. 

SHEERS  (Mar.)  two  hand-masts,  or  large  spars,  erected 
on  the  vessel  whose  masts  are  to  be  fixed  or  displaced. 

SHEE'R-STRAKE  (Mar.)  the  strake  under  the  gunwale  in 
the  topside;  it  is  generally  worked  thicker  than  the  rest  of 
the  topside,  and  scarfed  between  the  drifts. 

SHEET  (Mar.)  in  French  ecoute,  a  rope  fastened  to  one  or 
both  the  lower  corners  of  a  sail,  to  extend  and  retain  it  in 
a  particular  station. — False  sheet,  a  rope  bound  to  the  clew 
of  the  sail  above  the  sheet-block,  to  ease  the  sheet  lest  it 
should  break  when  there  happens  to  be  an  extraordinary 
gale  of  wind. 

SHEE'T-A'NCHOR  (Mar.)  in  French  mattresse  ancre,  the 
largest  anchor  used  in  a  ship ;  and  in  stress  of  weather  it 
is  the  mariner's  last  refuge. 

SHEFFIELDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentari' 
dria,  Order  1  Monogjjnia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. —  St  am.  filaments  ten,  awl-shaped. — Pist.  ?<?rm 
oblong;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  co- 
nical ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Shejfieldia  repens,  a 
creeping  plant. 

SHEICK{Po//;.)  or  S^czVr,  the  chief  of  atribearaongthe  Arabs. 
SHE'KEL  (Ant.)  h^m,  a  Jewish  silver  coin  worth  about  half 

a  crown  sterling,  and  a  gold  coin  worth  about  1/.  16s.  Qd. 
SHK'LDRAKE  (Orn  )  a  bird  of  the  duck-tribe,  the  Anas  ta- 

dorna  of  Linnasu?. 
SHELL  {Nat.)  the  crustaceous  covering  of  fishes,  and  of 

some  fruits. 

Shell  [Gunn.)  in  French  homhe ;  a  hollow  cast-iron  ball  to 
throw  out  of  mortars,  or  howitzers,  having  a  vent,  or  hole, 
through  which  the  powder  is  put  that  is  to  burst  it :  when 
it  is  filled,  the  fusee  for  setting  fire  to  the  powder  is  driven 
firmly  into  the  hole. 

SHELL  of  a  sword  [Mil.)  in  French  plague  d'epce  ;  the  par- 
ticular part  of  a  sword,  which  serves  as  a  shield  to  the 
hand  when  it  grasps  the  hilt. 

Shell  is  also  the  outward  part  of  a  tent,  or  marquee;  and 
likewise  a  short  jacket  without  arms,  which  was  worn 
by  light  dragoons,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  infan- 
try previous  to  the  new  regulations. 

Shell  of  a  block  [Mar.)  in  Yrench  corps  d'une  poidie ;  the 
outer  frame  or  case,  wherein  the  sheaf  or  wheel  is  con- 
tained, and  traverses  about  its  axis. 

TO  Shell  {Vet.)  is  said  of  a  horse  that  has  the  teeth  com- 
pletely bare  and  uncovered,  which  happens  about  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  year. 

SHELVES  [Mar.)  a  general  name  given  to  any  dangerous 
shallows,  sandbanks,  or  rocks,  lying  immediately  under 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

SHE'LVING  [Geog.)  a  gradual  inchnation  of  the  land  to- 
wards the  sea. — Shelving  Bottom,  an  irregular  surface  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

SHE'PHEHD'S  NEEDLE  [Bat.)  the  Scandix pecten  Veneris 
of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. — Shepherd's  Purse,  the  Thlaspi 
perfoliatum,  an  annual.  —  Shepherd's  Staff,  the  Dipsacus 
pilo'us. 

SHERA'RDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monngijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  small. — Cor.  one-pe- 
talled.  —  St  AM.  f laments  four;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  twin  ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  headed. — Per.  none ; 
Ji-uit  none  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  the  —  Sherardia  arvensis.  As- 
perula.  Rubeola,  seu  Rubra,  Little  Field  Madder,  an  an- 
nual.—  Sherardia  niuralis,  a  shrub,  &c. 

•  SHE'RIFF  (Law)  in  Latin  vicecomes ;  the  Shire-Reve, 
Shiriff,  or  the  Reeve,  Bailiff,  or  officer  of  the  shire,  the 
chief  officer  under  the  King  in  every  shire,  or  county, 
being  so  called  from  the  first  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
counties.  The  sheriff  is  otherwise  called  the  High  Sheriff, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  Under  SherlW  — Sheriff"  in  that 
part,  or  on  that  behalf,  a  person  appointed  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  sheriff  for  executina:  process  in  Scotland 

SHE'RIFF  CLERK  (Lazv)  the  cle'rk  to  the  Sheriff's  court  in 
Scotland,  who  alone  can  be  notary  to  the  seisins  given  by 
the  sheriff,  proceeding  on  precepts  for  infefting  heirs  hold- 
ing of  the  crown. 

SHL'RIFFALTY  (Law)  or  Shrievalty,  the  office  of  sheriff 

SHE'RIFFGELD  {Law)  a  rent  formerly  paid  by  the  sheriff, 
whereof  it  is  prayed  that  the  sheriff  in  his  account  may  be 
discharged.    Rot.  Pari.  50  Ediv.  3. 

SHE'RH^'F'S  TOURN  (Law)  vide  Turn. 

SHE' RIFF-TOOTH  (L^u.)  a  tenure  by  the  service  of  pro- 
viding entertainment  for  the  sheriff  at  his  county-courts. 
Rot.  Plac.  in  Itin,  apud  Cest.  H  //.  7. 


SHE'RIFFWICK  (Late)  the  jurisdiction  of  a  sherifT. 
SHE'RRY  (Com.)  a  wine  so  called  from  Xeres  in  Andalusia. 
SHE'WING  (Laiv)  monstratio;  a  term  denoting  the  being 

quit  of  attachments  in  any  court,  in  plaints  showed  and 

not  avowed. 

SHEWT  of  blood  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  cattle  when  they  bleed 
at  the  mouth. 

SHI'BBOLETH  (Bibl.)  from  the  Hebrew  nVnir,  an  ear  of 
corn  ;  a  word  by  the  pronunciation  of  which  the  Gileadites 
distinguished  the  Ephraimites,  who  pronounced  s  for  sh. 

SHIELD  {Mil.)  a  defensive  weapon  formerly  used  as  a  pro- 
tection against  arrows  or  darts,  &c. 

Shield  (Her)  is  also  another  name  for  the  escutcheon  by 
which  it  is  represented. 

SHIFT  {Mus.)  the  motion  of  the  hand  along  the  finger-board 
of  a  violin,  violincello,  ilc.  necessary  in  the  execution  of 
passages,  the  notes  of  which,  in  point  of  gravity  or  acute- 
ness,  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

to  Shift  (Mar.)  as  applied  to  the  wind  at  sea,  signifies  to 
alter  it."?  direction.  This  term  is  also  employed  on  other 
occasions,  as  "  To  shift  the  helm,"  in  French  changer  la 
harre,  to  alter  its  position,  by  pushing  it  towards  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ship,  "  To  shift  a  tackle,"  in  French 
affaler  oii  reprendre  un  palan,  to  remove  the  blocks  of  a 
tackle  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  object 
to  which  they  are  applied,  to  give  a  greater  scope  or  ex- 
tent to  their  purchase.  "  Shift  the  messenger,"  in  French 
changer  le  tourncvine,  the  order  to  change  its  position  on 
the  capstan  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 

SHl'FTED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  denoting  the  state  of  a  ship's 
ballast,  or  cargo,  when  it  is  shaken  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

SHI'FTER  {Mar.)  the  person  who  assists  the  cook  in  shift- 
ing or  changing  the  water  in  which  the  salt  provisions  are 

SHI'FTING  USE  (Law)  vide  Use. 

SHIFTS  (Archccol.)  a  term  formerly  employed  to  denote  the 
per-centage,  or  douceur,  which  usurers  exacted  contrary 
to  law. 

SHiLOH  (Bibl.)  r\hT2}..  i.e.  sent;  a  name  appropriated  in 
Scripture  to  our  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

SHI'LLING  {Com.)  in  the  Saxon  Scyllmj,  from  Scilb,  a 
shield,  because  anciently  coined  with  the  form  of  a  shield 
on  it;  a  silver  coin  now  worth  12^/.  although  among  the 
Saxons  it  was  not  worth  more  than  od.  A  Scotch  shilling 
is  equal  to  an  English  penny,  and  the  shilling  in  Germany 
is  worth  still  less,    [vide  Schilling] 

SHI'NGLES  (Med.)  the  vulgar  name  for  Erysipelas. 

Shingles  (Ca7-pc7il.)  small  ijoards  similar  to  slates,  prepared 
for  covering  a  building.  They  are  of  oak,  either  sawn  or 
cleft,  about  an  inch  thick  at  one  end,  thinned  off  towards 
the  nail  or  pin. 

SHI'NGLING  (Carpent.)  the  act  of  covering  a  roof  with 

shingles. 
SFIINING  (Bot.)  vide  Lucidus. 
SHIP  (Ant.)  vide  Militia,  Plate  49. 

Ship  (Mflr.)  a  general  name  for  all  large  vessels  navigated 
on  the  ocean  ;  but,  in  sea  language,  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  a  vessel  furnished  with  three  masts,  each  of 
v/hich  is  composed  of  a  lower-mast,  top-mast,  top  gallant- 
mast,  and  royal-mast,  with  the  yards  and  other  machinery 
thereto  belonging.  The  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  to- 
gether with  the  several  timbers  and  compartments,  &c.  are 
explained  under  the  head  of  ship  building  [vide  Plate  No,  I 
(.57)]  ;  and  the  machinery  and  furniture  with  which  she  is 
equipped  are  represented  and  explained  in  the  same  place 
[vide  Plate  No.  II  (58)]  ;  and  also  under  the  several  terms 
in  their  respective  places. 

Ships,  according  to  their  structure,  use,  &c.  are  distin- 
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guished  into — A  Ship  cut  daxvn,  in  French  bnliment  rase,- 
one  which  has  had  a  deck  cut  off  from  her,  whereby  a 
three-decker  is  converted  into  a  two-decker,  and  a  two- 
decker  becomes  a  frigate  A  ship  raised  upon,  one 

whose  dead  works  liave  been  heightened  by  additional 
timbers. — Admiral's  s/iip,  any  ship  bearing  an  admiral's 
flag. — Armed  Ship,  vide  Armed. — Fire- Ship,  vide  Fire. 
' — Guard-Ship,  a  vessel  of  war  appointed  to  superintend 
the  marine  attairs  in  a  harbour  or  river,  and  to  see  that 
the  ships  which  are  not  commissioned,  have  their 
proper  watch  duly  kept,  &c. —  Hospital-ship,  a  ship 
fitted  up  to  attend  a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  and  to  receive 
their  sick  and  wounded. — Leexmrd-ship,  vide  Lee. —  A 
Ship  of  the  Line,  an  epithet  applied  to  all  men  of  war 
carrying  sixty  guns  or  upwards.  —  Merchant-ship,  or 
Merthantman,  a  vessel  employed  in  commerce  to  carry 
commodities  of  various  sorts  from  one  port  to  another. 
The  largest  merchant  ships  are  those  employed  by  the 
different  companies  of  merchants  who  trade  to  the 
East  Indies,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
East  Indiamen. — Prison-ship,  a  vessel  fitted  up  for  re- 
ceiving prisoners  of  war. — Receiving  Ship,  a  ship  sta- 
tioned at  any  place  to  receive  volunteers  and  impressed 
men  — Store-ship,  a  vessel  employed  to  carry  artillery 
or  naval  stores  for  the  use  of  a  fleet. —  Transport-ship, 
a  merchant-ship  hired  by  the  transport-board  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  ammunition,  stores,  &c.  from  one 
place  to  another. —  Tronp-shij],  a  ship  fitted  up  for  carry- 
ing troops. —  Ship  of  ivcir,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Navy. 

SHIP-BUILDING,  the  art  of  building  ships  according 
to  certain  draughts,  the  forming  of  whicii  constitutes 
the  theory  of  the  art,  and  is  more  properly  denomi- 
nated Naval  Architecture.  Three  several  draughts  are 
usually  made  of  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
correct  delineation  of  the  structure  which  is  proposed 
to  be  raised.  The  first  gives  a  side  view  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  ship,  and  is  termed  the  plane  of  the  eleva- 
tion, or  sheer-draught.  The  .^.econd  exhibits  an  end 
view  so  as  to  present  the  outlines  of  the  principal 
timbers,  and  is  properly  termed  the  pfane  of  projection, 
or  the  vertical  plane  of  the  timbers.  The  third  gives  a 
view  of  the  horizontal  curves  by  means  of  ivater  lines 
traced  upon  what  is  called  the  horizontal  plane. 
The  elevation,  or  sheer-draught,  determines  the  length 
.  and  depth  of  the  keel ;  also  the  rake,  that  is,  the  length 
and  projection  of  the  stem  and  stern-post.  Sic.  as  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  1,  Plate  No.  I  (57).  To  the  practical 
part  of  naval  architecture,  namely,  ship-building,  belongs 
the  knowledge  of  the  different  timbers  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  structure  of  a  ship,  of  the  different  parts 
into  which  a  ship  is  divided,  and  of  the  different  tackling 
with  which  it  is  v-'orked  ;  of  all  which  a  representation 
is  given  in  fig.  3,  4,  5,  Plates  No.  I  &  II  (57,  58),  and 
a  more  particular  account  in  the  following  explanation. 

E.vplanation  of  the  Plates, 

Plate  No  I  (.57). 

Fig.  1.  The  Elevation,  or  Sheer-draught  of  a  man  of  war; 
A  A,  the  Keel ;  B,  the  Stern-post;  C,  the  Stem;  D  D, 
the  Quarter-gallery  ;  E,  the  Quarter-piece,  which  limits 
the  stern  on  each  side  :  F,  the  Taffrail,  or  Upper-piece 
of  the  stern ;  G  G,  Profile  of  the  stern  with  its  galleries  ; 
H  H  H,  the  Gunports ;  III,  the  Channels  with  their 
dead  eyes  and  chain-plates;  K,  the  Tuck-rail;  L,  the 
Lower  Finishing  ;  M,  the  Upper  Finishing ;  N,  the  Fret- 
work on  the  upper  finishing ;  O,  the  Rudder ;  P,  the 
Top  Timber-line;  Q,  the  Upper  Edge  of  the  IMain-wale; 
R,  the  Lower  Edge  of  the  iSlain-wale  ;  S,  the  Upper 


Edge  of  the  Cliannelrwale;  T,  the  Lower  Edge  of  the 
Channel-wale;  U,  the  Water-lines;  XX,  the  Rails  of 
the  Head;  Y,  the  Knee  of  the  Head,  or  Cutwater; 
Z  Z,  the  Cheeks  ;  a,  the  Cat-head ;  b  b,  the  Hawse- 
holes  ;  c,  d,  e,f,  &c.  the  frame  timbers  in  the  fore-body 
of  the  ship,  before  the  midship-frame  ;  0,  the  midship- 
frame,  called  the  dead-flat.  The  figures  2,  4,  G,  &c. 
the  timbers  in  the  afterbody. 

Fig.  2.  The  Pieces  of  the  Hull ;  a,  the  Pieces  which  com- 
pose the  Keel  bolted  together  and  clinched;  b,  the 
Stern-post  tenoned  into  the  Keel ;  c,  the  Stem  com- 
posed of  three  pieces  scarfed  together;  d,  the  inner 
posts,  into  which  the  transoms  are  let ;  e,  the  False- 
Post,  which  serves  to  augment  the  breadth  of  the  Stern- 
post  ;  /i  the  pieces  of  Dead-Wood  which  form  the  after- 
part  of  the  ship;  g,  the  Knee  of  the  Stern-post;  h,  the 
Apron  which  is  fayed  on  the  inside  of  the  stem ;  i,  the 
Stems  on  which  reinforces  the  scarf  of  the  apron  ;  k,  the 
Wing-Transom  which  is  fayed  across  the  stern-post ; 
/,  the  Deck-Transom  parallel  to  the  wing-transom ; 
m,  the  Filling-Transom  ;  n,  the  Lower  Transoms;  o,  the 
After  Fashion-piece ;  p,  tlie  Middle  Fashion-piece ; 
r,  the  Side  Counter- timber ;  s,  the  Stemson ;  t,  the 
Gripe ;  u,  the  Lengthening  Piece  on  the  side  counter- 
timber ;  V,  the  Scarf  of  the  after-piece  of  the  keel; 
y,  the  several  pieces  of  the  Knee  of  the  Head. 

Fig.  3.  The  Deck  of  a  Man  of  War;  a,  the  Principal 
or  Main-Hatchway;  b,  the  Stem-post;  c,  the  Stem; 
d,  the  Plate-Knee ;  e  e,  the  Carlings  ranging  fore  and 
aft,  from  one  beam  to  another ;  /",  the  Ledges  let  into 
the  carlings;  g,  the  Pump-dale;  /(,  the  Prong  or  Forked 
Beams;  i,  the  Wing-Transom;  k,  the  Manger-boards; 
/,  the  Fore-Hatchway ;  m,  the  After-Hatchway  ;  n,  the 
Step  for  the  jear-capstan  ;  o,  the  Step  for  the  main- 
capstan ;  p,  the  Wing-transom  Knee  ;  q,  the  Scuttles ; 
r,  the  Ring-bolts  of  the  decks  ;  s  s,  the  King-bolts  of  the 
sides ;  1 1,  the  Water-ways ;  u  u,  the  Cable-bits  with 
their  cross-pieces  and  standards ;  v,  the  Station  of  the 
Fore-mast;  to,  the  Station  of  the  Main-mast;  tr,  the 
Mizen-step  ;  y,  the  Cistern  for  the  chain-pumps. 

Plate  No.  II  (58). 
Fig.  4.  Tackling,  &c.  of  a  first  rate  ship  at  anchor.  A. 
The  Bowsprit  ;  I,  Gammoning;  2,  Bumkin  ;  3,  Horses; 
■\,  Bob-stays;  5,  Martingal  ;  6,  Martingal-stays  ;  7,  Bow- 
sprit shrouds ;  8,  Jib-boom ;  9,  Jib,  stay,  and  sail ; 
10,  Jib-halyards;  11,  Sprit-sail-yard  and  course; 
12,  Bowsprit-cap;   13,  Jaclsstaff  and  flag;  14,  Braces. 

B.  Fore-mast;  15,  Shrouds  and  rat-lines;  IG,  Stay  and 
Lanyard ;  17,  Preventer-stay  and  Lanyard ;  18,  Yard 
and  course  with  &tudding-suil-booms ;  19,  Top;  20, 
Yard- tackles ;  21 ,  Lifts  ;  22,  Sheets ;  23,  Tack ;  24,  Bow- 
lines   and    bridles;    25,  Futtock-shrouds ;    26,  Cap. 

C.  Fore-top-mast;  27,  Shrouds  and  Lanyards;  28,  Yard 
and  Sail  with  studding-sail-booms ;  29,  Stay  and  Sail ; 
80,  Preventer-stay;  31,  Back-stays;  32,  Halyards; 
33,  Stay-sail  Halyards;  34,  Crosstrees.  D.  Fore-Top- 
Gallant-Mast;  35,  Shrouds;  36,  Yard  and  Sail;  37, 
Stay  ;  38,  Royal  Stay ;  39,  Back-stay  ;  40,  Royal  Yard 
and  Sail;  41,  Royal  Braces;  42,  Royal  Lifts;  43,  Flag 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  E.  Main-Mast ;  44,  Stay- 
Tackles  ;  45,  Yard-Tackles ;  46,  Tack.  F.  Main-Top- 
Mast.  G.  Main-Top-Gallant-Mast;  47,  Shrouds;  48, 
Yard  and  Sail ;  49,  Stay,  Halyard,  and  Sail ;  50,  Royal 
Standard.  H.  Mizen-Mast ;  51,  Cross-Jack-Yard  ;  52, 
Cross-Jack-Lifts;  53,  Cross-Jack- Braces.  L  Mizen- 
Top-Mast.  K.  Mizen-Top-Gallant-Mast;  54,  Royal- 
Back-Stays;  55,  Union-Jack;  56,  Driver-Boom;  57, 
Boom-Topping-Lifts;  58,  Boom-Guy-Falls;  59,  Gaff 
and  Driver;  60,  Derrick-Fall;  61,  Peak-Brails;  62, 


'dp  the  oars,"  that  is,  place  them  in  iheir  row- 
sliip  the  tiller,"  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  the 
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Peak -Halyards;  G3,  Ensign-Staff;  64,  Ensign;  65, 
'      Bower- Cable. 

Ship  {Her.)  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms,  of  which  a  repre- 
sentation is  given  under  the  head  of  Florin. 

TO  Ship  {Mar.)  to  embark  any  person,  or  put  ammunition, 
stores,  &c.  aboard  ship;  it  is  also  employed  in  other 
phrases,  in  the  sense  of  receiving  any  thing  into  a  ship, 
as  "  To  ship  a  heavy  sea;"  also  of  fixing  any  thing  in  its 
place,  as  "  Sh 
locks.  "  To  sliip 
rudder. 

SHl'P-MONEY  {Law)  an  imposition  anciently  charged 
upon  the  ports,  towns,  and  cities,  &c.  of  this  realm,  and 
revived  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  for  the  providing  and 
furnishing  certain  ships  for  the  King's  service.  This  tax 
was  abolished  by  Stat.  17  Car.  1,  c.  14-. 

SHI'PPER  {Mar.)  the  master  of  a  Dutch  ship.  In  the 
Dutch  he  is  called  skipper. 

SHI'PPING  {Mar.)  whatever  relates  to  ships,  including 
every  sort  of  vessel  employed  upon  the  water,  together 
with  the  laws  connected  therewith,  &c. 

SHIP-SHAPE  {Mar.)  in  the  shape,  or  after  the  fashion 
of  a  ship ;  as  in  the  phrases,  "  The  mast  is  not  rigged 
ship-sl'.ape,"  "  Trim  your  sails  ship-shape." 

SHiP-WORM  {Com.)  the  Teredo  of  Linnaeus,  a  testaceous 
animal,  which  adheres  to  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  ships 
that  come  from  India,  and  does  much  damage  to  all  wood 
to  which  it  attaches  itself. 

SHI'PWRIGHT  {Mar.)  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of 
building  ships  from  certain  draughts ;  also  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  constructing  such  draughts  for  ships  of 
various  rates  and  classes. 

SHI'PWRIGHTS,  Company  of  {Her.)  were  in- 
corporated in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Their 
armorial  ensigns  are  a  Noah's  ark,  on  a  chief 
the  cross  of  St.  George  charged  with  a  lion  of 
England. 

SHIRE  {Polil)  in  the  Saxon  J"cirve,  from  ]-cynan, 
to  divide ;  a  portion  or  division  of  land  most 
commonly  called  a  county :  of  these  there  are  forty  in 
England,  twelve  in  Wales,  and  twenty-four  in  Scotland. 
King  Alfred  first  divided  this  land  into  satrapia,  i.  e.  shires ; 
centurice,  i.  e.  hundreds ;  and  decennce,  i.  e.  tithings.  Le^r. 
Alfred,  apud  Brompt. —  Shire-Clerk,  he  that  keeps  the 
County  Court. — Shire-Man,  anciently  a  judge  of  a  county, 
b}^  whom  causes  respecting  land,  &c.  were  determined 
before  the  conquest.  —  Shire-mote,  an  assembly  of  the 
county  or  shire  at  the  assizes,  &c. 

SHl'VER  {Mar.)  vide  Sheave. 

To_  Shiver  {Mar.)  in  French /awr,  is  said  of  a  sail  when 
it  shakes  or  flutters  in  the  "wind,  as  being  neither  full  nor 
a  back,  but  in  a  medium,  between  both,  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  its  absolute  position  as  to  its  relative  effect  on  the 
vessel. 

SHl'VERS  {Mech.)  the  foul  particles  that  are  taken  from 
the  hemp  when  liatchelling. 

SHOAL  {Mar.)  a  shallow  piece  of  water,  or  water  not  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  a  certain  magnitude. 

SHOARS  {Carpent.)  or  Shores,  props  that  are  set  up 
obliquely  against  a  house,  or  any  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  its  v/e\ght.— Dead-shears  are  props  set  up 
agamst  a  wall  that  is  broken  through  to  prevent  it  fi-om 
falling;. 

Shoa  u  "(Afar.)  vide  Shore. 

SHOCK  {Husband.)  several  sheaves  of  corn  set  together. 

SHOE  of  the  Anchor  {Mar.)  a  small  block  of  wood  convex 
on  the  back,  and  having  a  hole  sufficient  to  contain  the 
point  of  the  anchor-flook  on  the  fores'ide.— Shoe- Blocks, 

'  two  single  blocks  cut  in  a  solid  piece  transversely  to  each 
other. 
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TO  Shoe  the  anchor  {Mar,)  to  cover  the  flooks  with  a  broad 
triangular  piece  of  plank,  whose  area  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  flooks. 

Shoe  (Mech.)  the  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-trunk,  or 

leaden  pipe,  for  turning  the  course  of  the  water. 
SHOLE  (  Com.)  a  quantity  of  fish  that  congregate  togethei'. 
SHOOT  (Bot.)  vide  S/ircuhis. 

TO  Shoot  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  that  moves  forward  with 
particular  rapidity  by,  or  through,  any  object ;  as  "  To 
shoot  through  London  Bridge,"  where  the  main  current 
runs.    "  To  shoot  a  head  of  the  ship." 

SHOO'TING  (Carpent.)  the  act  of  planing  the  edge  of  a 
board  straight  and  out  of  v-'inding.— SAoo/z'mo-  Boards,  two 
boards  fixed  together  with  their  sides  lapped  together  so 
as  to  form  a  rebate. 

SHOO'TING-STAR  (Meteor.)  vide  Star. 

SHOO'TING-STICK  {Print)  a  stick  used  by  the  compositor 
in  locking  up  a  form,    [vide  Printing^ 

SHOP-LIFTING  {Latv)  the  stealing  of  goods  privately  out 
of  a  shop,  which,  being  to  the  value  of  5s.  though  no  per- 
son be  in  the  shop,  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

SHO'RAGE  (Laio)  a  duty  paid  for  goods  brought  on  shore. 

SHORE  {Geog.)  a  tract  of  land  near  a  sea. 

Shore  (Carpent.)  vide  Shoar. 

SHORES  {Mar.)  props  or  stanchions  fixed  under  a  ship's- 
side  or  bottom  to  support  her  on  the  stocks,  or  when  laid 
on  the  blocks  in  the  slip. 

SHO'RLING  (Husband.)  a  sheep's  skin  after  the  fleece  is 
shorn  off. 

SHORT-ALLO'WANCE-MONEY  (Mar.)  a  pecuniary  al- 
lowance made  to  the  officers  and  seamen  of  any  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  for  the  period  they  have  been  necessitated 
to  subsist  on  a  diminution  of  the  established  allowance. 
This  is  commonly  made  in  cases  where  the  service,  on 
which  they  were  sent,  has  not  been  performed  within  the 
time  limited  for  that  purpose. 

to  SHO'RTEN  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship's  sails  in  opposition 
to  "  Making  sail." 

SHO'RTFORD  (Law)  an  ancient  custom  of  Exeter,  whereby 
the  lord  got  possession  of  any  tenement  which  was  forfeited 
to  him  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 

SHORTHAND  (Mech.)  a  mode  of  writing  by  means  of  ab- 
breviations or  arbitrary  characters. 

SHORT-HAU'LS  (Mech.)  a  term  in  rope-making  for  the- 
hauls  of  yarn  which  are  short  of  the  ordinary  length. 

SHORT-JOFNTED  (  Vet.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  that  has  a 
short  pastern. 

SHORT-LAI'D  (Mech.)  a  term  in  rope-making  for  short- 
twisted. 

SHORT-O'CTAVES  (Mus.)  an  appellation  given  to  some 
of  the  lower  octaves  of  an  organ,  because,  from  the  omis- 
sion of  some  of  the  intermediate  notes,  the  extreme  keys 
lie  nearer  to  each  other  than  those  of  the  full  octaves. 

SHORTS  (Mech.)  a  tei  •m  in  rope- making  for  the  toppings 
and  tailings  of  hemp,  which  are  dressed  for  bolt-ropes  and 
whale-lines.  The  term  is  also  employed  to  denote  the 
distinction  between  the  long  hemp,  used  in  making  staple- 
ropes,  and  inferior  hemp. 

SFIOT  (Gunn.)  in  French  boidet,  a  general  name  given  to 
all  sorts  of  balls  used  for  artillery  and  fire-arms,  from  the 
pistol  to  the  cannon ;  those  for  cannon  and  carronades, 
being  of  iron,  and  those  for  small  arms,  of  lead.  Shot- 
is  distinguished  mio  ~  Round- Shot,  the  simplest  of  all, 
which  is  composed  of  a  ball  or  globe  of  cast  iron,  the 
weight  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  cannon. 
— Grape-Shut,  in  French  charge  a  la  sucdoise  on  charge 
grappe,  a  combination  of  balls  put  into  a  canvass  bag,  and 
corded  strongly  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cylinder, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  which  is 
adapted  to  the  cannon. — Case  or  Canistcr-Shot  is  formed 
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by  putting  a  quantity  of  small  shot  into  a  case  or  canister, 

which  is  also  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  piece  lo  be 

charged.  —  C/tn/ii- Shot,  consists  of  two  balls  linked  Star- 

Slint,  consists  of  four  pieces  of  iron,  whose  bases,  when 

separate,  form  the  quadrant  of  a  circle. 
TO  HiiOT  the  iruns  (Giinn.)  to  load  them  with  the  necessary 

quantity  of  gunpowder  and  hall. 
SHO'T-P.OXES  (G  imn.)  boxes  in  which  grape,  case,  and 

small  arms'  shot  are  packed  for  service. 
SHOT-FLA.GON  (Arc/ueol.)  a  flagon  given  by  the  host  to 

his  gupsts  if  they  drank  above  a  shilling. 
SHO'T-GUAGE  {Gunn.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 

diameter  of  shot. 
SHOT-LO'CKEll  (Mar.)  a  locker  or  hole  planked  up  for 

holding  the  shot. 
SHO'T-KACKS  {Mar.)  wooden  frames  bolted  to  the  cram- 

ings  and  head-ledges  round  the  hatchways  on  the  decks  to 

contain  the  different  shot. 
SHOVE  OFF!  {Mar.)  a  term  employed  by  those  who  have 
.  the  management  of  boats,  to  move  a  boat  clear  off  from 

the  shore. 

SHO'VELEIl  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  duck  tribe,  the  Anas 
chjpcnla  of  Linnaeus. 

SHOU'LDER  {Arc/ier.)  the  broad  part  of  the  arrow-head. 

Shouldek  (Mi'ch.)  a  projection  made  upon  the  surface  of 
blocks,  pins,  &c.  by  reducing  one  part  to  a  less  substance. 

Shoulder  {Mil )  the  upper  part  of  the  blade  of  a  sword. 

Shoulder  of  a  Badion  {Fort.)  vide  Epaide. 

Shoulder  of  a  horse  {Vd.)  that  part  of  the  forehand  that 
lies  between  the  withers,  the  fore-thigh,  the  counter,  and 
the  ribs.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  charged  ivith  shoulders  when 
he  has  thick,  fleshy,  and  heavy  shoulders,  and  is  conse- 
quently liable  to  trip  or  fall. 

Shoulder  of  a  Tenon  {Carpent.)  the  transverse  plane  to  the 

,  length  of  apiece  of  timber  from  which  the  tenon  projects. 

TO  Shoulder  {Mil.)  to  lay  any  thing  on  the  shoulder,  or 
to  rest  any  thing  against ;  whence  the  phrases  in  military 
exercise,  "  Shoulder  arms  !"  and  "  To  Shoulder  a  musket," 
&c. 

SHO'ULDER-BELT  {Mil.)  a  part  of  a  soldier's  accoutre- 
ments made  of  buff  leather,  and  so  called  because  it  hangs 
over  the  shoulder  to  carry  the  bayonet  or  sword. 

SHOU'LDEll-BLADE  {Anat.)  vide  Scapida. 

SH0U'LD1:R-BL0CK  {Mar.)  a  large  single  block  left 
almost  square  at  the  upper  end,  and  cut  sloping  in  the 
direction  of  the  sheave. 

SHO'ULDEU-PEGGED  {Vet.)  an  epithet  for  horses  that 
are  gourdy,  stiff,  and  almost  without  motion. 

SHOULD ER-PI'GHT  (  Vet.)  a  malady  in  a  horse,  when  he 
displaces  the  point  of  the  shoulder  by  a  fall  or  wrench. 

SHOULDER-PI'NCHING  (Te/.)  a  misfortune  which  befals 
a  horse  by  labouring  or  straining  when  too  young,  or  by 
having  been  overloaded. 

SHOULDER-SHIE'LD  {Mil.)  a  part  of  ancient  armour, 
which  was  formed  of  plates  of  iron  rivetted  together,  and 
which  served  to  protect  the  breast  and  shoulders  of  a  horse. 

SHOULDER-SFLAYED  {Vet)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  when 
he  has  given  his  shoulders  such  a  violent  shock  as  to  dis- 
joint the  shoulder-joint  from  the  body. 

SHOU'LDER-WRENCH  {Vet.)  a  wrench  in  the  shoulders 
of  a  horse. 

SHOU'LDERING  (Fort.)  a  demi-bastion  consisting  of  oni 
face  and  one  flank,  &c. 

SHOU'LDERING-PIECE  (Archit.)  a  member  which  is 
otherwise  called  a  bracket. 

SHRE'DINGS  {Cnrpeni.)  vide  Furrings. 

SHREW  {Zool.)  the  Sorex  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal  resem- 
bling a  mole  in  its  head,  and  a  mouse  in  other  parts;  it  is 
nearly  the  size  of  a  rat,  and  the  colour  of  a  weasel,  and  is 
very  mischievous  to  cattle. 
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SHRIKE  {.Orn)  the  Lanius  of  Linnaeus,  a  fierce  sort  of 

bird,  which  prey  on  lesser  birds,  and,  tearing  them  to 

pieces,  stick  their  fragments  on  the  thorn. 
TO  SHRIKE  {Sport.)  or  ,':hrie/i;  is  said  of  a  badger  which 

makes  its  noise  at  rutting  time. 
SHRIMP  {Ent.)  a  well-known  animal  which  is  nearly  allied 

to  the  crab ;  it  is  the  Cancer  crangon  of  1  innaeus. 
SHRINE  {Ecc)  from  scrinium,  a  desk;  a  case  to  hold  the 

relics  of  a  saint,  or  a  place  where  prayers  are  made  to 

some  saint. 


SHRI'VING  {Ecc.)  the  making  confession  to  a  priest 
SHRO'FFING  {Com.)  a  term  in  India  for  the  exa 


and  sorting  of  money. 
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SHROUD  {Cus.)  from  the  Saxon  y-chpyt,  a  cloth;  a  gar- 
ment in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped. 
SHROUDS  {Mar.)  in  French  hauhands,  a  range  of  large 
ropes  extended  from  the  mast-heads  to  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  ship  to  support  the  masts,  and  enable  them  to 
carry  sail.  The  shrouds  are  distinguished  into  — Brntinck- 
shrouds,  which  are  strong  ropes  seized  on  the  futr.ock- 
staves,  serving  to  relice  or  support  the  masts  when  the  ship 
rolls. —  Bowsprit-shrouds  are  put  over  the  head  of  the  bow- 
sprit, and  support  the  bows  of  the  ship. — Bumkin-shrotids 
are  strong  ropes  fixed  as  stays  or  supports  to  the  bumkin 
ends. —  Fidtock  or  Foot  hook-shrouds,  pieces  of  rope  com- 
municating with  the  futtock  plates,  which  form  ladders 
whereby  the  sailors  climb  up  to  the  top-brim. —  Top-mast- 
shrouds  are  extended  from  the  top-mast-heads  to  the  edges 
of  the  tops. —  Top-gallant-masl-rdirouds  are  extended  to 
the  cross-trees,  &c.  [vide  Ship-building,  Plate  No.  II  (58)] 
—  To  set  up  the  Shrouds,  vide  to  Set. 
SHRO'VE-TIDE  {Ecc.)  from  shrive,  to  confess;  the  time 
just  before  Lent,  so  called  because,  in  former  times,  it  was 
customary  for  all  to  confess  their  sins  for  the  more  strict 
observance  of  Lent ;  the  practice  is  still  observed  in  the 
Romish  Church. 
SHRUB  {Cook.)  a  compound  prepared  from  spirits,  lemon- 
juice,  and  sugar. 
SHRU'TTLE  \Her.)  another  name  for  a  Winnowing  Basket, 

a  bearing  in  coat  armour. 
TO  SHUT  in  {Mar.)  a  term  used  among  seamen  for  land- 
marks, or  points  of  land,  when  one  is  brought  to  cover  the 
other,  or  intercept  the  view  of  it. 
SI  (Laiv)  vide  Si  te  Jeceret,  c^c;  Si  nan,  S^c. ;    Si  recog- 
noscat,  Sfc. 

Si  {Mus.)  one  of  the  seven  syllables  used  in  solfaing,  which 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  added  to  the  gamut  by  Le 
Maire,  (i  French  musician,  althfough  others  ascribe  its  in- 
troduction to  Vander  Pullen,  &c. 

SIAGONA'GRA  {Med.)  <7-.«y»v«rf«,  the  gout  in  the  jaw. 

SIALOGO'GUES  {Med.)  from <ni6A=^!', spittle, and iv^-',  todraw; 
medicines  so  called  because  they  excite  an  uncommon  flow 
of  saliva. 

SI'AMIN  {Bot.)  the  Pentapetes  L'mnseus. 
SIBBA'LDIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Penla7idria, 
Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five.  — Stam  filaments  five,  ovate,  very  short; 
anthers  small,  obtuse.— Pist.  germs  five,  ovate;  styles 
from  the  side  of  the  germs ;  stigmas  headed.  —  Per. 
none ;  calyx  converging ;  seeds  five,  rather  oblong. 
Species.    Tlie  species  are  the— Sibbaldia  procumbens,  seu 
Pentaphijlloides.—Sibbaidia  erecta,  Sfc. 
SI'BBENS  (Meil.)  a  disease  resembling  the  syphihs. 
SI'BI  ( Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Lagerstrocmia  of  Linnaeus. 
SIBTHORPIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14-  Didyna- 
mia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  one- 
petalled,  five-parted.  —  Stam.  fdaments  four  ;  anthers 
cordate,  oblong.—PiST.  germ  roundish;  style  cyhndrical; 
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stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  compressed;  seeds  oblong; 
receptacle  globular. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Sibthorpia  europcea,  seu 
Alsine,  Cornish  Moneywort,  is  a  perennial. 

SIBY'LL<E  [Ant.)  Sybils,  the  name  of  certain  virgin  pro- 
phetesses among  the  ancients,  who,  as  they  believed,  were 
inspired  by  Jupiter.  The  Romans  kept  their  books  with  in- 
finite care,  and  consulted  them,  on  great  occasions,  with  the 
utmost  credulity.  Tarquin,  to  whom  the  sibyl  of  Cuma 
is  said  to  have  presented  her  prophetic  books,  committed 
them  to  the  custody  of  two  priests  appointed  for  that  very 
purpose  out  of  the  Patricians.  The  term  sybil  was  applied 
to  all  prophetic  females,  of  whom  there  was  a  great 
number,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  they 
were  born ;  of  these  the  Erythraean,  Delphic,  and  Cu- 
maean,  were  the  principal.  Varro  apud  Lactant.  1.  1,  c.  6  ; 
Panvin.  de  Sibyl.  S)-c. 

SI'CCA  Rjince  (Com.)  vide  Rupee. 

SICCA'NTIA  (Med.)  drying  medicines. 

SICCHA'SIA  [Med.)  an  unpleasant  lassitude  and  debility 
peculiar  to  pregnant  women. 

SICHE'TUM  (Archceol.)  a  small  current  of  water  that  com- 
monly dried  in  the  summer. 

SI'CIUS  {Arcliceol.)  a  sort  of  money  current  among  the  an- 
cient English  that  was  worth  about  2f/. 

Sl'CKLE  (Husband.)  a  hook  for  reaping  corn. 

SI'CULA  (Hot.)  a  name  for  the  Beet-root. 

SICUT  ALIAS  (Law)  i.e.  as  at  other  times,  or  as  before, 
words  in  a  writ  denoting  that  it  was  like  some  foregoing. 

SIC YE'DON  (S?«ro-.)  from  o-uxya?,  a  cucumber ;  a  transverse 
fracture  in  the  form  of  a  cucumber  broken  into  two  parts. 

SICYOIDES  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Sicyos. 

SI'CYONE  (Chem.)  a  cucurbit. 

SrCYOS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  9  Syngenesia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  five- 
parted. —  Stam.  in  the  ma\es  ;  Jilaments  three;  anthers 
three,  separate. — Pist.  in  the  females ;  pxrm  ovate,  in- 
ferior ;  style  cylindrical ;  .<:iigma  thickish,  trifid. — Per. 
berry  ovate,  one-celled  ;  seeds  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Sicyos  bryonoides, 
seu  C?^CMmz,?,  Single-seeded  Cucumber. — Sicyos  laciniata, 
seu  Sicyoides. —  Sicyos  garcini,  Garcin's  Sicyos,  &c. 
Sicyos  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cissus  acida. 
SI'DA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  3Ionadelphia, 

Order  6  Polynndria. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments  very  many;  anthers  roundish. — 
ViST. germ  orbicular;  styles  five  or  more;  stigmas  headed. 
— Per.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species,    Plants  of  this  genus  are  either  shrubs  or  herbs  ; 
the  herbaceous  species  being  either  annuals  or  biennials, 
as  the — Sida  acuta,  Althcea,  Silagiirium,  seu  Tsjenna 
parva.  Sharp-leaved  Sida. — Sida  spinosa,  seu  Stewartia, 
Prickly  Sida.— Sida  rhombifolia,  Malva,  seu  Malvinda, 
Rhomb-leaved  Sida.  —  Sida  periplncifoUa,  Aleca,  seu 
Abiitilon,  Great  Bind-weed-leaved  Sida,  &c. 
SIDE  (Geom.)  latus ;  the  side  of  a  figure  is  a  line  making' 
part  of  the  periphery  of  any  superficial  figure.    In  tri- 
angles the  sides  are  called  legs  ;  in  a  right-angled  triangle 
the  two  sides  that  include  the  right-angle  are  the  catheti, 
or  sometimes  the  base  and  the  hypothenuse;  and  the 
third  side  is  the  hypoihenum. — Side  of  a  polygonal  Number, 
the  number  of  terms  in  the  arithmetical  progression  that 
are  summed  up  to  form  the  number. — Side  of  a  povoer  is 
the  same  as  what  is  called  the  root. 
Side  [Fort.)  as  applied  to  the  hornworks,  crownworks,  dou- 
ble tenailles,  &c.  are  the  ramparts  and  parapets  which  en- 
close them  on  the  right  and  left,  from  the  gorge  to  the 
head.    ^  ^ 


SI'DE-LAYS  (Sport.)  a  term  in  hunting  when  dogs  are  set 
in  the  way  to  be  let  slip  at  a  deer  as  he  passes  by. 

SIDELINGS  (Archceol.)  meers,  or  pieces  of  water,  betwixt 
or  on  the  sides  of  ridges  of  arable  land. 

SIDKRA'TION  (Med.)  from  sidus,  a  planet,  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  planets; 
an  apoplexy,  or  a  slight  erysipelas. 

SIDE'REAL  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  relates  to 
the  stars,  as  a  sidereal  day,  revolution,  year,  &c. — Sidereal 
Daijf  the  time  in  which  any  stnr  appears  to  revolve  from 
the  meridian  to  the  meridian  again,  v/hich  is  23h.  56' 4-"6"' 
of  mean  solar  time  ;  there  being  366  sidt-real  days  in  a  year. 

SIDERI'TIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14-  Didijnamia, 
Order  2  Gymnospermin. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.-— Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam. f  laments  four.— Pist.  germ  four-cleft; 
style  filiform ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none ;  caly.v  cherish- 
ing the  seeds  in  its  bosom ;  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  or  perennials,  as  the 
— Sideriiis  canariensis,  Canary  Ironwort. — Syderitis  hys- 
sopijolia,  seu  Betonica,  &;c. 

SiDERiTis  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the  Be- 
tonica, the  Clinopodium,  the  Drncocephalnm,  the  Gale- 
opsis,  the  Hijplis,  the  Leonurus,  the  Lycopus,  the  Phlo- 
mi/s,  and  the  St  achy  s. 
SIDERODE'NDRUM  (Bot.)  ov  Sidcrnxyloides,  a  genus  of 

plants  given  by  Jacquicr,  which  is  a  tall  branching  tree. 
SIDEROXY'LON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pe«- 

tandria,  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. —  Stam. Jila^nents  five,  awl-shaped;  anthers  ob- 
long.— Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  awl-shaped  ;  stigma 
simple. — Per.  berry  roundish,  one-celled;  seeds  five. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  and  natives  of  Africa. 
SI'DEROMANCY  (Ant.)  a  species  of  divination  performed 
by  burning  straws,  &c.  on  red-hot  iron,  in  which  operation 
conjectures  were  formed  from  the  manner  of  their  burn- 
ing, &c. 

SI'DESMEN  (Lavj)  parish  officers  who  assist  the  church- 
wardens. 

SI'DINGS  (ArchcEol.)  vide  Sidelings. 

SI'DUS  (Astron.)  or  Georgium  Sidus,  one  of  the  new  planets, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel.    [vide  Astronomy^ 

S\  fecerit  te  securim  (Laiv)  a  species  of  original  writ,  so- 
called  from  the  words  of  the  writ,  signifying  that  the 
sheriff  is  to  cause  the  defendant  to  appear,  provided  the 
plaintiff  gives  him  security  that  he  will  effectually  prose- 
cute his  plaint. 

SIEGE  (Fort.)  in  French  siege,  the  investing  a  fortified  place 
with  an  armed  force,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it.  The 
term  signifies  literally  a  seat ;  hence,  to  sit  d'Avn  before  a 
place,  is  to  choose  a  position  from  which  to  commence 
operations  of  attack,    [vide  Forlijicatiou'] 

SIERRA  (Geog.)  a  term  used  for  a  hill,  or  chain  of  hills, 
particularly  in  Spain,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

SIGLiSBECKIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 
nesia.  Order  2  Polygamia  superjiua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  exterior  five-leaved. 
Con.  compound,  half-radiate;  proper  o'i  the  hermaphro- 
dites funnel-form  ;  of  the  female  ligulate.— Stam.  in  the 
hermaphrodites  ;^/(;'!we?!/5  five  or  three  very  short;  anthers 
tubular. — Vist.  germ  oblong;  filifonn  ;  stigma  bifid. 
— Per.  none ;  calyx  unchanged  ;  seeds  solitary ;  receptacle 
chaffy. 

Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  SigesbecJaa  orien- 
talis,  Bidenti  similis,  scu  Cichorio  ajjinis. —  Si;resbcckia 
occidentalis,  Eupatorio-phalacron,  scu  Phaethuxa,  &c. 
SIGHT  (Mech.)  a  small  piece  of  brass  or  iron  fi>;cd  to  the 

muzzle  of  a  musket,  or  pistol,  to  serve  as  a  point  of  direc^ 
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tlon,  and  to  assist  the  eye  in  levelling,  and  by  which  the 
bayonet  is  fixed  on  the  barrel. 

Sight  is  also  the  name  of  the  two  thin  pieces  of  brass  on 
the  extremity  of  an  aledade,  or  index  of  a  theodolite, 
&c,  for  the  just  direction  of  the  index  to  the  line  of  the 
object. 

SI'GIL  (Med.)  a  charm  which  was  formerly  worn  for  the  cure 
of  diseases. 

SIGILLA'RIA  (Jnt.)  feasts  in  honour  of  Saturn  celebrated 
after  the  Saturnalia ;  at  which  little  statues  of  silver,  &c. 
were  offered  to  the  god. 

SIGI'LLUM  (Law)  vide  Seal. 

SiGii-LUM   hermetis   (Chetn.)  an  extraordinary  method  of 

luting  glasses. 
SI'GLA  [Archceol)  a  sail. 

Sl'GMA  (Gram.)  a  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  [vide  Alpha- 
bet] 

SIGMOID  A'LES  (Anat)  or  sigyno/des ;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  valves,  and  sometimes  to  the  cartilages  of  the  as- 
pera  arteria,  or  the  semilunar  apoj)hysis  of  the  bones. 

SIGN  (Algeb.)  a  symbol,  or  character,  employed  to  denote 
some  particular  operation,    [vide  Algebra  and  Charade?-'] 

Sign  (Astron.)  a  part  of  the  Ecliptic,  or  zodiac,  con- 
taining ?iO  degrees,    [vide  Astronomy] 

SIGN  MANUAL  (Laxo)  the  setting  one's  hand  and  seal  to 
a  writing,  particularly  applied  to  the  King's  signature  to 
bills,  &c. 

SI'GNA  (Ant.)  standards  or  ensigns  among  the  ancients; 
those  of  the  Greeks  bore  the  figures  of  different  animals ; 
those  of  the  Romans  commonly  bore  that  of  the  eagle, 
[vide  Militia] 

SIGNAL  (Mar.)  certain  signs  agreed  upon  for  suddenly 
communicating  intelligence  to  distant  objects  at  sea,  to 
which  the  voice  cannot  possibly  reach ;  tbese  are  either 
day-signals,  night-signals,  or  fog-signals. 

Sl'GN ATURKS  (Laiv)  writings  presented  to  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  as  the  grounds  of  royal 
grants,  which,  after  being  passed  by  the  barons  in  some 
instances,  have  the  sign  manual  of  his  majesty. 

SiGNATuiiE  (Print.)  the  letter  placed  by  printers  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  sheet,  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  [vide  Print- 
ing] 

SI'GNET  (PoUf.)  one  of  the  King's  seals  in  England,  used 
in  sealing  his  private  letters,  and  all  such  grants  as  pass 
his  Majesty's  hand  by  bill  signed ;  which  seal  is  ahvays  in 
the  custod}'  of  the  King's  secretaries. —  Clerk  of  the  Signet, 
an  officer  who  continually  attends  upon  the  principal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  who  has  the  signet  in  his  keeping  for  the 
sealing  of  letters,  &c. 

SI'GNIFER  (Astron.)  another  name  for  the  zodiac. 

SIGNIFICA'TOR  (Astrcl.)  a  planet  which  signifies  some- 
thing remarkable  in  nativities. 

SIGNIFICA'VIT  (Law)  a  writ  issuing  out  of  chancery,  upon 
certificate  given  by  the  ordinary,  of  a  man's  standing  excom- 
municate by  the  space  of  forty  days,  for  the  laying  him  up 
in  prison  till  he  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  church. 

SL'GNUM  {/Int.)  the  military  standard  of  the  Romans. 

SiGNUM  (Archaol.)  the  note  or  mark  formerly  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  a  subscribing  witness, 

SILAGU'RIUM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Sida  of  Linnasus. 

SILA'UM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Peucedanum  of  Linnaeus. 

SILE'NCE  (Mil.)  French  for  the  word  attention,  which  is 
used  in  the  English  exercise  to  prepare  the  men  for  the 
word  of  command. 

TO  Silence  a  Batten/  {3Hl.)  to  attack  it  in  such  manner  by 
heavy  artillery,  or  otherwise,  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be 
worked. 

SILE'NE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character,  Cai.. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor, petals 
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five;  neclari/  composed  of  two  toothlets.— Stam. //a- 
inent.i  ten,  awl-shaped;  anthers  oblong. —  Fisr.' germ 
cylindrical ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  bent  contrary  to  the 
sun's  apparent  motion.— Per.  capsule  cylindrical ;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the~Silenc 
anglica,  seu  Lychnis,  English  CMch-fly.~Sde>ie  lusita- 
nica,  seu  Viscngo,  Portugal  Catch-fly,— .S'/7e«e  nocturna. 
Spiked  Night-flowering    Catch-fly.      But    the  Silene 
chlornntha,   seu    Cucubalus,   Pale-flowered    Catch-fly ; 
and  the  Silene  virginica,  &c.  are  perennials.    And  the 
Silcne  undulata,  ornata,  <S;c.  are  biennials. 
Silene  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the  Cucu- 
balus, the  Lichnis,  the  Saponaria,  and  the  Velezia. 
SI'LER  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Luserpitium,  the  Peucedanum, 

and  the  Seseli  of  Linnyeus. 
SILEN  riA'RILlS  (Archccol)  one  of  the  privy  council,  silen- 

tnim  being  formerly  taken  for  cnnvenius  privatus. 
SILICE'RNIUM  (Ant  )  a  private  festi  val  among  the  Romans 
provided  for  the  dead  some  time  after  the  funeral.  Fest. 
dc  Verb.  Signif. 
SILl'CULA  (Bot.)  a  short  broad  pod,  or  a 
two-valved  pericarp,  having  the  seeds 
fixed  along  both  sutures,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 
SI'LIGO  (Ant.)  the  finest  kind  of  flour 

among  the  Romans. 
SI'LIQUA  (ArclicEol.)  the  weight  now  called 
a  carat. 

SiLiQUA  (Bot.)  a  silique,  an  oblong  membranaceous, 
two-valved  pod,  having  the  seeds  fixed  along  both 
sutures.  The  proper  siliqua  has  a  dissepimen- 
tum  or  partition  running  the  whole  length  of  it,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure. 

Siliqua  is  also  the  name  of  several  plants  ;  namely, 
of  a  species  of  the  Ceratonia,  the  Ccrcis,  the  Poiii- 
cinna,  and  the  Tnmarindus  of  Linnaeus. 

SILIQUU'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Ccrcis  siliquusirum. 
Sic.  of  Linnaeus. 

SILK  (Co7n.)  a  fine  kind  of  thread,  prepared  from  the  thread 
spun  by  the  silkworm. 

SILK-COTTON  (Bot  )  the  Bombax  of  Linnaeus,  a  tree  in 
the  East  Indies,  so  called  from  the  down  in  its  seed  pod,  of 
which  clothing  is  made. 

SI'LK-TFI ROWER  (Com.)  or  Sil/c-T/iroH.ster,  one  v,-ho  winds, 
twists,  spins,  or  throws  silk,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  weaving. 

SILK-THROWERS  Company  of  (Her.)  were 
incorporated  in  1629.  Their  armorial  ensigns 
are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Argent,  three 
bundles  of  silk,  sable,  on  a  chief,  a  silk 
thrower's  mill." 

SILL  (Carpent.)  a  beam  disposed  in  the  lower 
part  of  walls,  or  upon  the  tops  of  joists,  or  under 
apertures,  as  ground-sills,  door-sills,  and  ivindow-sills,  &c. 

Sill  (Mar.)  vide  Sills. 

SI'LLAHUB  (Cook.)  a  pleasant  drink  prepared  by  milking 

a  cow  into  cyder,  wine,  sugar,  &c. 
SI'LLADARS  (Mil.)  armour-bearers  belonging  to  the  Mah- 

ratta. 

SI'LLON  (Fort.)  a  work  raised  in  the  middle  of  a  ditch  to 

defend  it  when  it  is  too  wide. 
SILLS  of  the  Ports  (Mar.)  or  Portsills,  pieces  of  oak  timber, 

let  in  horizontally  between  the  frames  of  the  ports,  to  form 

their  upper  and  lower  sides. 
SI'LPHA  (Eyit.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Coleopterous 

Order,  having  the  antennce  clavate  ;  shells  margined ;  head 

prominent;  thorax  flattened.     This  insect  is  known  in 

English  by  the  name  of  the  Carrion  Beetle. 
SILPHIUM  (Bot.)  o-iAipios  a  plant  which  is  described  by  the 

Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  as  (pyx^'pcy  -MKorix-c/,  which  is 
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-  'supposed  to  answer  to  what  is  now  called  Assa  fcetida. 

Theophrast.  1.  6,  c.  3  ;  Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  94-;  ColumeL  1.  12, 

c.  7;  Plin  A.  19,  c  3,  &c. 
SiLPHiuM,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngenesia,  Orders 

Polygamia  necessaria. 

Geiieric  Character.  Cal.  common  ovate. — Cor.  compound 
radiate  ;  proper  of  the  hermaphrodites,  one-petalled,  fun- 
nelform:  of  the  females  lanceolate. — Stam.  in  the  her- 
maphrodites,_/iYa?wenis  five,  capillary;  a  w/Z^ew  cylindrical. 
— PisT.  in  the  hermaphrodites,  germ  very  slender  ;  style 
very  long  stigma;  in  the  female  germ  obcordate  ;  style 
short ;  stigmas  two,  bristle-shaped. — Per.  none  ;  calyx 
unchanged;  seeds  in  the  hermaphrodites  none,  in  the 
females  solitary  ;  receptacle  chaffy. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Silphiiim 
irifuliatum,  seu  Chrysanthemum.  —  Silphium  arbore- 
scens,  S)'c. 

SILVA  ccedtia  {Laiv)  wood  under  twenty  year's  growth  ; 
coppice,  mentioned  in  stat.  45  Ed.  3,  c.  3. 

SILVER  (Mill.)  fl)-o;e«^(^)«,  a  well  known  metal,  found  both 
native  and  mineralized,  and  in  combination  with  lead,  cop- 
per, mercury,  cobalt,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  The  principal 
ores  of  silver  are  Native  Silver,  Antimoniated  Silver,  Sul- 
phuret  of  Silver,  &c.  [vide  Mineralogy]  Pure  silver  is 
very  sonorous,  brilliant,  and  white,  being  the  most  splendid 
of  all  metals.  It  is  exceedingly  ductile  and  tenacious,  and 
forms  alloys  with  all  the  metals  except  cobalt  and  nickel. 
Its  specific  gravity  various,  from  10  to  11.  [vide  Chemis- 
try'] In  order  to  extract  silver  from  its  ores,  it  is  pounded, 
roasted,  washed,  and  triturated  with  mercury,  &c.  [vide 
Metallurgi/] 

SILVER-BUSH  (Bot.)  the  Anthyllis  barha  Jovis  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  shrub. — Silver-Tree,  the  Protea  argentea. — Silver- 
Weed,  the  Potentilla  anserina,  a  perennial. 

SILU'RUS  [Ich.)  a  genus  of  ficshes,  of  the  abdominal  Order, 
having  the  head  large,  naked,  and  broad ;  mouth  with  a 
gape  very  large  ;  lateral  line  near  the  back. 

SI'LYBUM  {Bot.)  the  Carduus  marinus  of  Linnaeus. 

SIMABA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Zxmngera  of  Linnaeus. 

SI'MIA  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  comprehending,  in  the 
Linnean  system,  three  divisions;  namely,  1.  The  Ape, 
having  no  tail.  2.  The  Baboon,  having  a  short  tail. 
3.  The  Monkey,  having  a  long  tail. 

SI'MILAR  {Math.)  an  epithet  applied  mostly  to  figures, 
angles,  &c.  which  have  the  same  disposition  and  conforma- 
tion of  parts. — Similar  angles  are  also  equal  angles. — 
Similar  arcs  of  circles  are  such  as  are  lilfe  parts  of  their 
whole  peripheries  ;  and,  in  general,  similar  arcs  of  any  like 
curves  are  the  like  parts  of  the  wholes. — Similar  conic  sec- 
tions are  such  as  are  of  the  same  kind,  having  their  princi- 
pal axes  and  parameters  proportional. —  Similar  diameters 
of  conic  sections  are  such  as  make  equal  angles  with  their 
ordinates. — Similar  figures,  or  plane  figures,  such  as  have 
all  their  angles  equal  respectively,  each  to  each,  and  their 
sides  about  the  equal  angles  proportional :  all  circles  are 
similar  figures. — Similar  plane  numbers  are  such  as  may  be 
ranged  into  the  form  of  similar  rectangles. — Similar  poly- 
gons, polygons  of  the  same  number  o:' angles,  and  the  angles 
of  the  one  severally  equal  to  the  angles  of  the  other ;  also 
the  sides  about  those  angles  proportional. — Similar  rectan- 
gles, those  that  have  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  pro- 

•  portional.  All  squares  are  similar. — Similar  segments  of 
circles  are  such  as  contain  equal  angles. — Similar  solids  are 
such  as  are  contained  under  the  same  number  of  similar 
planes  alike  situated.  Similar  solids  are  to  each  other  as 
the  cubes  of  their  like  linear  dimensions. — Similar  solid 
numbers  are  those  whose  like  cubes  may  be  so  ranged  as 
to  form  similar  parallelopipedons. — Similar  triangles  are 
such  as  are  equiangular  ones,  or  have  all  their  three 
•    angles  respectively,  equal  in  ^ach  triangle. 
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Similar  Bodies  (Phy.)  such  as  have  their  particles,  of  the 
same  kind  and  nature,  one  with  another. 

Similar  Light  {Opt.)  such  whose  rays  are  equally  refran- 
gible. 

STMI'RA  {Bot.)  the  Psycotria  par vif  ora  o^'  Linnaeus. 

SI'MNL'lL  {Archt^ol.)  simi)iellus,  the  purest  kind  of  white 
bread  mentioned  in  stat.  51  Hen.  3,  st.  1. 

SI'MONY  {Law)  an  unlawful  contract  for  the  presenting  a 
clergyman  to  a  benefice,  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
which  it  is  supposed  to  bear  to  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus. 

SI'MPLE  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  v/hatever  is  not  mixed  or 
compounded,  as  Simple  Equations,  Fractions,  Surds, 
Quantities,  Flank,  Tenaille,  Machine,  Motion,  Pendulum, 
Wheel,  Problem,  Vision,  &c.  most  of  which  words  will  be 
found  further  explained  in  their  respective  places. 

Simple  Contract  (Laiv)  a  term  applied  to  debts  where  the 
contract,  upon  which  the  obligation  arises,  is  neither  as- 
certained by  matter  of  record,  nor  yet  by  deed  or  special 
instrument,  but  by  mere  oral  evidence. — Simple  Larceny^ 
vide  Larceny. 

SI'MPLER  {Com.)  a  gatherer  of  herbs,  or  a  dealer  in  sim- 
ples. 

SI'MPLER'S  Joy  {Bot.)  a  name  for  a  species  of  Verbena. 

SI'MPLEX  {Laiv)  simple  or  single,  as  Charta  simplex,  a 
deed,  poll,  or  single  deed. — Simplex  benrficium,  a  minor 
dignity  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. — Simplex  Jus- 
ticiarius,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  puisne  judge,  or  one 
that  was  not  chief  in  any  court 

SI'MPULUM  {Ani  ■  ■■■ 

handle,  and  used  at  sacrifices  and  libations  for  taking  a 
very  little  wine  at  a  time.     Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  20. 

SIMUL  CUM  {Law)  together  with ;  words  used  in  indict- 
ments, and  declarations  of  trespass  against  several  persons 
where  some  of  them  are  known,  and  others  not,  as  where 
the  plaintiff  declares  against  A  B,  the  defendant  simul  cuniy 
i.  e.  together  with,  C  D,  and  others  unknown. 

SINA'PIS  {Bot.)  a  name  for  a  species  of  the  Brassica,  the 
Buiiias,  the  Myagrum,  Sinapis,  and  the  Sisymbrium  of 
Linnaeus. 

Sinapis,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
.  15  Tetradyiiamia,  Order  2  Siliquosa. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoR. 
four-petalled  ;  nectareous  glands  four. — Stam.  Jilaments 
six  ;  anthers  acuminate. — Pist.  germ  cylindrical  ;  style 
length  of  the  germ ;  stigma  capitate.  —  Per.  siliqus 
oblong  ;  seeds  many  globular. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Sinapis  arven- 
sis,  Sinapi,  Irion,  seu  Rapistruin,  Wild   Mustard,  or 
Charlock.  —  Sinapis  alba.   White  Mustard.  —  Sinapis 
nigra,  Common  or  Black  Mustard,  &c.    Dad.  Pempt.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tournef.  Instit. 
SINAPl'SMUS  {Med.)  a  mustard  poultice. 
Si'NCIPUT  {Anat.)  the  forepart  of  the  head,    [vide  Caput 
and  Anatomy'] 

SINAPl'STRUM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cleome  of  Linnaeus. 

SI'NE  of  an  arc  {Math.)  a  right  line  drawn  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  arc,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn  to 
the  other  extremity  of  it ;  or  it  is  half  the  chord  of  double 
the  arc.  Thus  the  line  D  E  is  the  sine  of  the  arc  B  D,  being 
drawn  from  the  extremity  D  of  the  arc  B  D,  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  C  B,  and  is  therefore  equal 
to  half  the  whole  chord  D  F.  For  the 
same  reason,  D  E  is  also  the  sine  of  the 
arc  A  D,  being  equal  to  half  the  chord 
D  F,  of  the  whole  arc  D  A  F  ;  so  that 
every  angle,  and  its  supplement,  or 
what  it  wants  of  180°,  have  the  same 
sine  common  to  both.  The  sine  of  90° 
or  the  lladius,  is  called  the  ixhole  sine. 
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over  distinguished  into  right  sine,  co-sine,  and  versed  sine. 
— Right  sine  is  simply  called  the  sine,  as  D  E. —  Co-Sitie  of 
an  angle  is  the  sine  of  the  complement  of  that  angle,  or  of 
what  it  wants  of  90°,  the  syllable  co  being  an  abbreviation 
of  complement:  thus,  D  H,  or  its  equal  C  E,  is  the  co-sine 
of  the  arc,  B  D.—  Versed  sine  of  an  arc  is  that  part  of  the 
diameter,  intercepted  between  the  sine  and  the  extremity 
of  the  arc  :  thus,  E  B  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  D  B  ; 
A  E  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  AD;  G  H  the  versed  sine 
of  the  arc  D  G,  or  the  co-versed  sine  of  the  arc  B  D. — Ar- 
tifcial  sines,  logarithmic  sines,  or  the  logarithms  of  sines. 
— Line  of  fines,  a  line  on  the  sector,  or  Gunter's  scale,  &c. 
divided  according  to  the  sines,  or  expressing  the  sines. — 
Sine  of  incidence,  of  rejieclion,  S)X.  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence,  &c. 

Sink  Asscnsn  Cnpilidi  {Latv)  a  writ  where  a  bishop,  dean, 
prebendary,  or  master  of  an  hospital,  aliens  the  lands 
holden  in  right  of  his  bishopric,  deanery,  house,  &c.  sine 
assensH  capitidi,  &c.  without  the  assent  of  the  Chapter  or 
Fraternity  :  in  which  case  his  successor  shall  have  this  writ. 
F.  N.  B.\95;  New.  Nat.  Brev.  432. 

SI'NECURE  {Law)  a  term  applied  to  the  rector  of  a  parish, 
who,  having  a  vicar  under  him,  endowed  and  charged  with 
the  cure,  is  not  obliged  to  either  duty  or  residence.  The 
same  term  is  applied  to  a  parish  when  the  church  is  fallen 
down. 

SiNECUKE  (Polit.)  is  applied,  in  its  legal  sense,  to  any  office 
or  place  which  is  held  by  one  not  performing  any  actual 
duties. 

Sl'NE  Die  (Law)  i.  e.  without  day  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
defendant  when  judgment  is  given  in  his  favour,  whereby 
he  is  dismissed  the  court. 

SI'NGANA  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Sterheclsia  of  Linnaeus. 

SINGLE  Bond  (Laiv)  vide  Bond. 

SINGLE-SEE'DED  Cucumber  [Bot.)  the  Sici/os  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SI'NGULAR  Number  (Gram.)  a  form  of  the  noun,  whereby 

it  denotes  one  single  thing. 
Singular  Proposition  {Log.)  vide  Logic. 
SINGU'LTUS  {Med.)  the  Hiccough,  a  convulsive  motion 

of  the  diaphragm  and  parts  adjacent. 
SI'NICAL  Quadrant  {Math.)  a  quadrant  made  of  wood  or 

metal,  with  lines  drawn  from  each  side  intersecting  one 

another,  with  an  index,  divided  by  sines,  also  with  90°  on 

the  limb,  and  two  sights  at  the  edge.    Its  use  is  to  take 

the  altitude  of  the  sun. 
SI'NlSTEll  {Her.)  a  term  denoting  the  left  side  of  the 

escutcheon,  as  tlie  sinister  chief  point  and  the  sinister  base 

point,    [vide  Heraldri/^ 
Sinister  Aspect  [Astrol.)  an  appearance  of  two  planets 

happening  according  to  the  succession  of  the  signs,  as 

Saturn  in  the  same  degree  as  Aries,  &c. 
TO  SINK  {Mar.)  to  force  a  vessel  under  the  water  by  means 

of  scuttling,  &c. —  To  sink  a  deck,  to  lay  the  deck  of  a  ship 

lower  than  it  was  before. 
SINKING  FUND  {Pol.)  a  fund  reserved  annually  from  the 

amount  of  the  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
national  debt. 

SI'NNET  {Mar.)  rope  yarn  bound  about  ropes  to  prevent 
them  from  galling. 

SI  NON  0?»iNES  {Law)  a  writ  on  association  of  justices,  by 
which,  if  all  in  commission  cannot  meet  at  the  day  as- 
signed, it  is  allowed  that  two  or  more  of  them  may  finish 
the  business. 

SINO'PIS  {Chem.)  Red  Lead. 

SINO'PLE  {Her.)  another  name  for  vert. 

SI'NUS  {Math.)  vide  Sine. 

Sinus  {Anat.)  any  cavity  or  hollow  space  in  or  between  the 
vessels  of  the  animal  body. — Sinus  coxce,  the  acetabulum, 
—Sinus  maxillaris,  a  cavity  in  the  cheek. — Sinus  midiebris, 


the  vagina. — Sinus  vence  portarum,  the  entrance  into  the 
liver. 

Sinus  is  also  the  name  of  the  veins  of  the  dura  mater, 
\A\ic\\  are  distinguished  into  two  longitudinal  sinuses, 
and  two  lateral  sinuses. 

Sinus  {Surg)  a  long,  narrow,  hollow  track,  leading  from  an 
abscess,  or  diseased  bone,  (K  c. 

SIPA'NEA  {Bot.)  the  Virecta  pratensis  of  Linnaeus. 

SI'PHILIS  {Med.)  vide  Si/philis. 

SI'PHON  {Mech.)  a  crooked  pipe  or  tube  used  in  the  raising 
of  fluids,  emptying  of  vessels,  and  in  various  other  hydros- 
tatical  experiments  ;  it  is  otherwise  called  a  crane. 

SIPHONA'NTHEMUM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Siphonanthus. 

SIPHONA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Te- 
ttandria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 

petalied. — Sr am. Jilaments  four;  anthers  oblong. —  Pist. 

genu  four-cleft;  sti/lc  filiform;   stigma  simple.  —  Per, 

berries  five ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 

South  America. 
SIPHO'NIA  {E'd.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  8  Mormdelphia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth   one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
none. — Stam.  filament  in  the  male  a  column  shorter 
than  the  calyx  ;  anthers  five. — Pist.  in  the  female,  germ 
conical,  globular;  sttjle  none;  stigmas  three.  —  Per. 
capsule  large  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Siphonia  elastica,  the 
Elastic-Gum  Tree,  so  called  because  the  gum  of  that 
name  is  extracted  from  it, 
SIPO'RIMA  {But.)  the  same  as  the  Si/mplocos  of  Linnaeus. 
SIPU'.NCULUS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes, 
Order  hitestina,  called  in  English  the  Tube-Worm,  from 
the  elongated  cylindrical  form  of  its  body. 
SI  RECOGNO'SCAT  {Larv)  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  creditor 
against  his  debtor,  who,  before  the  sheriff  in  the  County- 
Court,  has  acknowledged  that  he  owes  his  creditor  such 
a  sum  received  of  him.    Old.  Nat.  Brev.  6. 
Sl'REN  {Zool.)  an  amphibious  animal  of  the  Order  Reptilia, 

which  has  feet  like  a  land  animal,  and  gills  like  a  fish. 
SI'REX  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Hiyme}iopterous 
Order,  having  the  mouth  furnished  with  a  thick  horny  man- 
dible ;  anteniue  filiform  ;  sting  exserted,  serrate,  stiff ;  ab- 
domen sessile  ;  rvings  lanceolate.  It  is  called  in  English 
the  Tailed  Wasp, 
SIRI'ASIS  {Med.)  ^n^Mtnc,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain 

peculiar  to  children. 
SIRIBO'A  {Bot.)  the  Piper  siriboa  of  Linnaeus. 
SI'RIUS  {Astron.)  a  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
the  snout  of  the  constellation  Canis  iMajor.    The  right 
ascension  of  Sirius,  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814, 
was  99°  14'  .50"  ;  declination  16"  27'  59"  S. ;  annual  varia- 
tion in  right  ascension  39" 8'",  in  declination  4"  2"'.  This  is 
the  brightest  star  that  appears  in  our  firmament,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  nearest. 
SIRO'CCO  {Nat.)  a  periodical  wind,  which  generally  blows 
in  Dalmatia  and  Italy  every  year  about  Easter.    It  blows 
from  the  South-East  by  South,  attended  with  heat,  but  not 
rain,  and  commonly  continues  for  the  space  of  twenty 
days,  usually  ceasing  at  sunset. 
SI'RUM  {Bot.)  seu  Sirium,  a  species  of  the  Piper  mala  moris. 
SI'SARUiVI  {Bot.)  or  Siser,  the  same  as  Siu7n. 
SI'SKIN  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  Finch  tribe,  the  Fringilla  spinus 
of  Linnaeus. 

SI'SON,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  unequal ;  involucre  uni- 
versal.—  CoR.  universal  uniform;  florets  all  fertile; 
proper,  equal.— Stam. //amew^i  five;  anthers  obtuse. — 
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PisT.  subovate ;  styles  two,  reflected;  stigmas  ob- 
tuse,— Per.  none  ;  Ji-uit  ovate  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Sison 
amomiim,  Sium,  Seseli,  Petroselinmn,  sea  Cicuta,  Hedge 
Hone-wort  or  Bastard  Stone  Parsley. — Sison  segetum. 
Corn  Hone-v/ort. — Sisoii  inuudatiim,  seu  Hydrocotyle, 
Water  Hone-wort. 
SIST  of  suspension  {Law)  the  order  of  the  judge  in  the 

Scotch  Law,  staying  process  on  grounds  of  suspension. 
Sl'STUUM  {A7it.)  a  musical  instrument,  of  an 
oval  shape,  like  a  racket,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  which  is  symbolical  of  Egypt,  where 
the  sistrum  was  used  in  the  rites  of  sacrifice 
to  Isis. 

SISY'MHRIUM  (Bot.)  cri(rt/>/2piov,  a  coronary 
plant,  which  was  woven  into  garlands  in 
honour  of  Venus.     Tlieophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  7 ; 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  4  ;  Dioscor.  1.  '2.  c.  155  ;  PUn.  1.  20,  c.  22. 
Sisymbrium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  15  Tetradynamia,  Order  2  Siliquosa. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoR. 
four-petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  ^6';-)H  oblong,  filiform;  scarcely  any;  stigma 
obtuse.  — Per.  silique  long  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  perennials,  as  the — 
Sisymbrium  nasturtium,  seu  Nasturtium,  the  Common 
Water-Cress. — Sisymbrium  sylvestre,  seu  Brachiolobus, 
Creeping  Water-Cress,  &c. — But  some  are  annuals,  as 
X\\Q  —  Sisymbrium  terrestre,  seu  Raphanus,  Annual  Water 
Pi,ocket ;  and  the  Sisymbrium  sophia,  Flix-weed.  Bauk. 
Hist. ;  Bank.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat. ;  Raii 
tlist. 

Sisymbrium  is  also  the  name  of  the  Brassica  eruca  of 
Linnaeus. 

SISYRl'NCHIUiVr,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  16  Monadelphia,  Order  1  Tria^idria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  common  ancipital. — CoR. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  three ;  anthers  bifid  be- 

low.— PisT.  germ  obovate;  style  three-sided;  stigmas 
three,  thickish. — Per.  capsule  ob-ovate ;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  bulbous  plants,  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SiSYRiNCHiUM  is  also  the  name  of  the  Gladiolus  alatiis,  et 
plicatus,  S^'c. 

SIT-FAST  ( Vet.)  a  hard  knob  that  grows  under  a  horse's  skin, 
beneath  the  saddle,  fast  to  his  flesh,  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  saddle  gall  or  bruise. 

SITHOU'NDMAN  (Archceol.)  the  chief  officer  of  a  town  or 
parish;  the  high-constable  of  a  hundred. 

SI'TTA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Oi'der  Piece,  which 
is  known  in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Nut-hatch.  It  has 
a  subulate  bill,  a  jagged  tongue,  and  Jeet  formed  for  walk- 
ing. 

SITO'DIUM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Artocarpus. 

SrUM  {Bot.)  <rlcy,  an  aquatic  plant,  which  was  sometimes 

called  Sisymbrium  by  the  ancients.    Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  155  ; 

Plin.  1.  22,  c.  22. 
SiUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  5 

Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal,  various;  partial 
spreading. — Cor.  universal  uniform;  proper five-petalled. 
Stam.  Jilaments  very  simple ;  anthers  simple. — PisT. 
germ  very  small ;  styles  two,  reflex ;  stigmas  obtuse. — 
Per.  none ;  fruit  ovate  ;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  t}\e—Sinm  lati- 
folium,  seu  Coriandrum,  Broad-leaved  Water  Parsnep. 
Sium  verticulatum,  Daucus,  Oenanthe,  seu  Carui, 
Whorled  Water  Parsnep.  —  Smm  /a/ram,  Falcaria, 
Seseli,  Eryngium,  Ammi,  seu  Crithmum,  Decurrent 
Water  Parsnep.    Dod.  Pempt.j  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 


Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Parh.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  ; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

SI'XTEENTH  {Mus.)  the  replicate  of  the  ninth;  an  interval 
consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a  second. 

SIXTH  {Mus.)  an  interval  formed  of  six  sounds,  or  five 
diatonic  degrees.  There  are  four  kind  of  sixths,  two  con- 
sonant and  two  dissonant.  The  consonant  sixths  are  the 
minor  sixth,  composed  of  three  tones  and  two  major  semi- 
tones ;  and  the  major  sixth,  composed  of  four  tones  and  a 
major  semitone.  The  dissonant  sixths  are  the  diminished 
.sixth  and  the  superfluous  sixth. 

SIZE  {Mech.)  a  gluey  composition  used  by  plasterers, 
painters,  &c. 

Size  {Cus.)  so  much  bread  or  beer  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  as  is  set  down  in  the  buttery-book,  under  each 
scholai"'s  name. 

TO  Size  {Cus.)  to  score,  as  students  do  in  the  buttery-book 
at  Cambridge ;  which  is  called  battling  at  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

SIZEL  {Com.)  the  remainder  of  the  bars  of  metal  at  the 

mint,  after  the  round  pieces  of  money  have  been  cut  out, 

according  to  their  sizes. 
SFZER  {Cus.)  a  scholar  of  the  lowest  rank  at  Cambridge, 

answering  to  the  servitor  at  Oxford. 
SIZIE'ME  {Sport.)  a  sequence  of  six  cards  at  the  game  of 

piquet. 

SKA'FFAUS  (Archccol.)  an  engine  of  war  for  the  defence 
of  soldiers. 

SKAIN  {Com.)  any  quantity  of  thread  after  it  is  taken  off 
the  reel. 

SKARKA'LIA  (ArchcBol.)  an  engine  for  catching  fish. 

TO  SKATCH  a  wheel  {Husband.)  to  stop  the  wheel  of  a 

cart  or  waggon,  by  putting  a  stone  before  it. 
SKATE  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  Ray  tribe,  the  Raia  batis  of 

Linnaeus. 

SKEAN  {Mil.)  a  weapon  in  the  shape  of  a  small  sword  or  a 
knife,  which  was  anciently  used  by  the  Irish, 

SKEET  {Ma7:)  a  sort  of  long  scoop,  used  to  wet  the  decks 
and  sides  of  a  ship  in  order  to  keep  them  cool. 

SKEG  {Bot.)  a  wild  plum  growing  in  hedges, 

SKE'GGER  {Ich.)  a  kind  of  small  salmon. 

SKEIN  {Mil.)  or  Skeyne.  [vide  Skeen'] 

SKE'LETA  {Archceol.)  a  little  bell  for  a  church-book, 

SKE'LETON  {Anat.)  from  o-KiXXoj,  to  dry;  an  assemblage  of 
the  bones  of  any  animal  preserved  in  their  natural  situa- 
tion, and  deprived  of  the  flesh. — When  the  bones  are  hung 
together  by  wire  it  is  called  an  artificial  skeleton  ;  but  when 
they  are  retained  in  their  proper  places  by  means  of  their 
natural  ligaments,  they  are  called  a  natural  skeleton. 

SKE'LLET  {Mech.)  a  small  vessel  with  feet  for  boiling. 

SKEPPA  salis  {Archceol.)  a  measure  of  salt,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  not  known. 

SKETCH  (Paint.)  the  outline  of  any  object,  taken  in  pencil 
or  otherwiiC. 

SKIDS  {Mar.)  long  compassing  pieces  of  timber,  form.ed  so 
as  to  answer  the  curve  of  the  ship's  side. 

SKIFF  {Mar.)  in  French  esquif ;  a  small  light  boat,  resem- 
bling a  yawl :  also  a  wherry,  without  masts. 

SKI'MMER  {Orn.)  the  Rynchops  of  Linnaeus;  a  bird  so 
called  because  it  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

SKI'MMIA  {Bot.)  a  Japonese  plant,  mentioned  by  Kaemp- 
fer. 

SKIN  {Anat.)  one  of  the  principal  integuments  of  the  bod}', 
which  consists  of  several  lamina,  the  outermost  of  which  is 
called  the  scarf  skin,  or  cuticle;  the  second  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  rete  mucosum  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the 
cutis  vera  or  skin  itself. 

TO  SKIN  up  a  sail  in  the  bunt  (Mar.)  to  make  that  part  of 
the  canvass  which  covers  the  sail  when  furled,  smooth  and 
neat,  by  turning  the  sail  well  up  on  the  yard. 
3  p  2 
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SKI'NNERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  were  incor- 
porated in  1325,  their  armorial  ensigns  are, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Ermine,  on  a  chief", 
gules,  three  crowns,  or,  with  caps  of  the  first." 

SKIP  (Mus.)  a  term  applied  to  any  transition 
exceeding  that  of  a  whole  tone. 

SKl'P-JACK  (Ich.)  the  Gasterosteus  saltatrix,  a 
allied  to  the  Stickle-Back. 

SKl'PPER  {Mar.)  a  familiar  name  for  the  master  of  a  small 
Dutch  merchant  vessel. 

SKI'PPING-NOTES  {Mus.)  notes  which  do  not  proceed  by 
conjoint  degrees,  nor  in  any  regular  course,  but  which  lie 
at  awkward  and  unexpected  distances  from  each  other, 

SKI'PPOUND  {Mar.)  i.  e.  ship-pound  ;  the  dividend  of  a 
last  of  corn  laden  in  a  ship,  containing  from  SOO  to  400  lb. 

SKIRMISH  {Mil.)  in  French  excarmouclier ;  Spanish  scc/?'- 
ramucciare ;  Italian  scoi-arduccia ;  a  loose  desultory  en- 
counter between  small  part;ies,  who  advance  from  the 
main  body  and  engage  with  each  other  preparatory  to  a 
general  buttle. 

SKULL  {Aunt.)  vide  Cranium. 

SKULL-CAP  {Bot.)  the  Scutellaria  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
SKUNK  {Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe,  the  Viverra 

mephitis  of  Linnarjus ;  so  called  because  it  defends  itself 

by  emitting  an  intolerable  odour. 
SKY'-LARKING  {Mar.)  a  term  used  among  seamen  for 

wanton  play  about  the  rigging  and  tops  (jf  a  ship. 
SKY-SCRAPER  {Mar.)  a  small  triangular  sail  sometimes 

set  above  the  royal. 
SKY-LIGHTS  {Archil.)  glass  frames  placed  jn  a  roof  to 

give  light  from  the  ceiling. 
SLAB  (Carpent.)  an  outside  plank  or  board  sawn  from  the 

sides  of  a  tree,  which  is  frequently  of  very  unequal  thick- 
ness. 

Slab  {Mason.)  a  table  of  marble  for  hearths,  &c. 

SLAB-LINE  {Mar.)  in  French  couillard,  a  small  cord  pass- 
ing up  behind  a  ship's  main-sail  or  fore-sail. 

SLACK  of  a  rope  {Mar.)  that  part  of  a  rope  which  hangs 
loose,  having  no  strain  or  stress  upon  it. —  Slack-ri<rging,  a 
term  applied  to  the  shrouds,  stays,  &c.  which  are  not  so 
firmly  extended  as  they  ought  to  be. — Slack-ivaier,  the  in- 
terval between  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide. 

SLAINS,  Letters  of,  {Law)  letters  in  the  Scotch  law  here- 
tofore subscribed  by  the  relations  of  a  person  slain,  declar- 
ing that  they  had  received  an  assignment  or  recompence, 
and  sought  for  pardon  for  the  murderer. 

SLAM  {Cliem.)  a  substance  frequently  produced  in  the 
making  of  alum,  by  calcining  it  too  much  or  too  little. 

SLATCH  {jSInr.)  the  period  of  a  transitory  breeze  of  wind, 
or  the  length  of  its  duration. 

SLATE  {Min.)  a  bluish  fossile  stone,  which,  being  very  soft 
when  dug  out  of  the  quarry,  is  easily  cut  or  sawed  into 
thin  squares  to  serve  instead  of  tiles  for  the  covering  of 
houses,  making  tables,  &c.  The  best  sort  of  slates  are 
brought  from  Wales,  where  they  are  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  beginning  with  the  smallest  into  Doubles, 
Ladies,  Countesses,  Dutchesses,  Welsh  Rags,  Queens, 
Imperials,  and  Patent  Slate. 

SLAY  {Her.)  slea  or  reed,  an  instrument  used  by  weavers, 
and  borne  as  a  part  of  the  arms  of  the  company  of  weavers 
in  Exeter. 

SLEDGE  {Hiishand.)  a  carriage  without  wheels,  but  shod 
with  iron,  on  which  ploughs  and  other  implements  are 
drawn  from  place  to  place. 

Sledge  {Meek.)  a  similar  carriage  as  that  above-mentioned, 
which  is  used  in  Russia  and  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  during  the  winter  instead  of  wheel  carriages. 

SLEDGE-HAlMMER  {Meek)  the  largest  sort  of  hammer 
used  by  smiths  with  both  hands  in  beating  iron  upon  the 
anvil. 


SLEE'PERS  {Mar.)  those  timbers  which  lie  before  and  be- 
hmd  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  their  use  being  to  strengthen 
and  bind  fast  the  timbers  called  futtocks  and  rings;  as 
also  to  lie  out  and  make  the  narrowing  of  the  floor  of  the 
ship. 

Sleepers  {Carpent.)  a  row  of  horizontal  timbers  in  a  build- 
ing, disposed  next  to  the  ground,  transversely  under  the 
walls,  ground  joists,  or  the  boarding  of  a  floor.  The  same 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  undermost  timbers  of  a  oun  or 
mortar  battery.  ° 

SLEETS  (Gun.)  the  parts  of  a  mortar  from  the  chamber  to 
the  trunnions,  which  serve  to  strengthen  the  piece. 

S'LENTANDO  {Mus.)  an  abbreviation  for  silenlando,  Ita- 
lian for,  it  slackens,  to  denote  that  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage decreases. 

SLI'DER  {Mau.)  asmallleatl  lern  loop  which  runs  upon  the 

curb  bridle,  and  serves  to  ease  the  hand. 
SLI'DING-RULE  {Mech.)   a  mathematical  instrument  to 

be  used  without  compasses  in  gauging. 
SLING  {Mil.)  a  leathern  strap  attached  to  a  musket,  by 

which  it  is  supported  across  the  soldier's  back. 
Sling  {Surg.)  a  kind  of  hanging  bandage,  in  which  a  wounded 

limb  is  sustained. 
Sling  {Mar.)  a  rope  fitted  to  encircle  a  cask,  jar,  bale,  or 

case,  and  suspend  it  whilst  hoisting  or  lowering. — Boat- 
slings,  strong  ropes,  furnished  with  hooks  and  iron  thimbles, 

whereby  to  hook  the  tackles,  in  order  to  hoist  the  boats  in 

or  out  of  the  ship. — Slings  of  the  yard,  ropes  which  serve 

to  suspend  the  yard. 
SLI'NGING  the  yards  for  action  {Mar.)  securing  them  up 

close  by  means  of  iron  chains,  which  are  not  so  liable  to 

be  cut  through  by  the  enemy's  shot  as  rope. 
SLIP  (iV/r/r.)  a  place  lying  with  a  gradual  descent  on  the 

banks  of  a  river  or  harbour  convenient  for  ship-building. 

"  To  slip  the  cable,"  [vide  Cable"] 
SLI'P-KNOT  {Mar.)  one  which  will  not  bear  any  strain,  but 

will  either  become  untied  or  will  traverse  along  the  other 

part  of  the  rope. 
SLI'PPA  {Laui)  signifies  literally  a  stirrup  ;  a  tenure  of  land 

by  holding  the  king's  stirrup. 
SLl'PPED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  flower  or  branch  plucked 

from  the  stock. 

SLPPPER,  Lady's  {Bot.)  the  Cypripedium  of  Linnaeus,  an 
annual. — Slipperwort,  the  Calceolaria  of  Linnaeus,  an  an- 
nual. 

SLI'P-ROPE  (Mar.)  a  rope  used  to  trice  the  bight  of  a 
cable  into  the  head ;  it  is  also  employed  in  casting  off  a 
vessel  till  got  in  a  tideway,  &c. 

SLIT-DEAL  {Carpent.)  a  name  for  inch,  or  quarter-inch 
deal,  cut  into  two  leaves,  or  made  into  two  boards. 

SLO'ANEA  {Bot.)  a  tree  of  South  America,  so  named  by 
Plumier,  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

SLOATES  of  a  cart  {Carpent.)  the  under  pieces  which  keep 
the  cart  together. 

SLOE  (Hot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Prunus  sylvestris  of  Linnaeus. 

SLOOP  {Mar.)  a  small  vessel  furnished  with  one  mast,  the 
mainsail  of  w^hich  is  attached  to  a  gaff  above,  to  the  mast 
on  its  foremost  edge,  and  to  a  boom  below. — Sloops  of  wary 
in  French  corvettes,  are  vessels  in  the  navy  commanded  by 
officers  in  a  mid- rank  between  a  lieutenant  and  a  post- 
captain. 

SLOPS  {Mar.)  a  name  given  to  all  species  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, bedding,  &c.  which  are  supplied  to  his  majesty's 
ships  in  commission. 

SLOT  of  a  deer  { Sport.)  the  view  or  print  of  a  stag's  foot  on 
the  ground. 

SLOTH  {Zool.)  the  Bradypus  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal  which 
is  proverbial  for  the  slowness  of  its  motions,  but  it  climbs 
more  easily  than  it  walks ;  it  utters  a  miserable  cry,  and 
when  alarmed  sheds  tears. 
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SLOUGH  {Min.)  the  damp  of  a  coal-mine,  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  luoistness. 

Slough  {Nat.)  the  porous  spongy  substance  in  the  inside  of 
the  horns  of  oxen  or  cows ;  also  the  cast-off  skin  of  a 
snake. 

Slough  of  a  voild  boar  (Sport.)  the  soil  or  mire  wherein  he 
wallows  ;  the  place  in  which  he  lies  in  the  day-time. 

SLOUGH-SI'LVER  {Law)  a  rent  formerly  paid  to  the  castle 
of  Wigmore,  instead  of  some  days'  work  in  harvest,  per- 
formed for  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

SLOUTH  {Sport.)  a  number  of  bears  in  company. 

SLOW  in  ^notion  {Astral.)  a  term  applied  to  the  motion  of  a 
planet  when  its  daily  motion  happens  to  be  less  than  its 
mean  motion. 

TO  SLUE  {Mar.)  to  turn  any  cylindrical  or  conical  piece  of 

timber  about  its  axis  without  removing  it  from  its  situation; 

it  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  turning  about  a  mast, 

boom,  or  spar  in  its  cap  or  boom-iron. 
SLUG  (Mi/. )  a  cylindrical  or  cubical  piece  of  metal  shot 

from  a  gun. 

Slug  {Eiit.)  a  variety  of  the  snail  tribe,  the  Limax  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SLUICE  {Archit.)  a  frame  of  wood  set  in  a  river  to  keep  out 
the  water. 

Sluice  {Husband.)  a  vent  or  drain  to  carry  off  water  from 
land. 

SLUR  {Mus.)  a  character  marked  thus  drawn  over  or 
under  the  heads  of  those  notes  which  are  meant  in  per- 
formance to  be  blended  by  a  kind  of  smooth,  gliding  pro- 
gression. 

SLU'RRING  {Mus.)  performing  in  a  smooth,  gliding  manner. 
SLU'T-HOUND  {Sport.)  a  dog  in  Scotland  that  has  an  ex- 
cellent scent. 

SMACK  (Mar.)  a  small  vessel,  commonly  rigged  as  a  cutter, 
and  used  in  the  coasting  or  fishing  trade,  sometimes  as  a 
tender  in  the  king's  service. 

SMALL  of  tlis  anchor  {Mar.)  that  part  of  the  shank  imme- 
diately under  the  square. 

Small  arms  {Mil.)  in  French  armes  portatives ;  a  general 
name  for  muskets,  fusils,  carabines,  «&c. 

Small  creift  {Mar.)  all  such  lines,  nets,  and  hooks,  as  are 
used  to  catch  fish ;  also  all  manner  of  small  sea  vessels,  as 
catches,  hoys,  &c. 

SMA'LLAGE  {Bot.)  the  Apium  graveolens  of  Linnaeus. 

SMA'LL-PiECE  {Com.)  a  Scotch  coin,  worth  about  two- 
pence farthing. 

SMA'LL-POX  {Med.)  a  well-known  epidemic  disorder,  called 

by  physicians  variola. 
SMALT  {Paint.)  a  sort  of  blue  colour  used  in  painting. 
SMARA'GDINE  {Min.)  ir/y^afciyJivos,  a  transparent  precious 

stone,  of  a  beautiful  green  colour. 
SMARAGDl'TES  (Min.)  a  sort  of  marble  resembling  the 

emerald. 

SMARA'GDUS  (M/h.)  a-fj^i^^yS'oc,  the  Emerald.  Plin.  1.  37. 

SMA'RT-MONEY  (Mil.)  or  smarts,  the  different  sums  re- 
ceived by  recruiting  parties. 

SMA'RT-tlCKET  {Mar.)  a  certificate  granted  by  the  cap- 
tain  to  any  warrant  or  inferior  officer,  seaman,  or  other 
person  in  sea  pay,  when  hurt  or  maimed,  &c.  to  the  end 
that  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  tfie  chest  at  Greenwich. 

SMEAR-DAB  {Ich.)  one  of  the  flat  fish,  the  Pleuronectes 
Icevis  of  Linna;us. 

SME'LLING  (Anat.)  one  of  the  five  senses,  performed  by 
the  help  of  a  soft,  pulpy,  vascular,  porous  membrane, 
which  lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  nostrils.  This 
membrane,  which  is  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves,  is 
thickest  upon  the  septum,  and  principal  cavity  of  the 
nose. 

SMELT  {Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  salmon  tribe,  the  Snlmo  epe- 
rianus  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  the  shores  of  Europe, 


ascends  rivers  in  vast  shoals  in  the  spawning  season,  is  very 
fertile,  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  is  subdiaphanous,  from  its 
shining  silvery  scales. 

TO  Smelt  {Metal.)  a  term  applied  particularly  to  the  melt- 
ing of  ores  in  a  furnace  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  called 
the  smelting  furnace. 

SMEW  (Or«.)  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  goose  tribe,  a  spe- 
cies of  merganser,  the  Mergus  albellus  of  Linna;us,  other- 
wise called  the  White  Nun. 

SMl'LAX  {Bot.)  o-,(AiA«|,  a  plant  very  similar  to  the  ivy, 
which,  according  to  Ovid,  received  its  name  from  the 
youth  who  was  changed  into  this  flower.  It  was  used  by 
the  Thebans  as  a  coronary  plant.  Theophrast,  Hi.st.  Plant. 
1. 1 ,  c.  10 ;  Euripid.  in  Bacch.  seen.  1  ;  Diuscor.  1.  4-,  c.  1 14 ; 
Flin.  1.  16,  c.  35. 

Smtlax,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22 
Dioecia,  Order  6  Hcxandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. —  CoR.  none. 
— PisT.  germ  ovate  ;  st/jles  three  ;  stigmas  oblong. — Pek. 
berrj/  globular  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Smilax  as- 
pera,  Rough  Smilax. — Smilax  sar.mpnrilla,  Medicinal 
Smilax,  or  Sarsapaiilla. —  Smilax  pseudo-china,  China, 
seu  Pseudo-china,  Bastard  Chinese  Smilax,  &c.  Bauh^ 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat. ;  Raii  Hist. 
Smilax  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cissampelos  smilacina. 

SMI'RIS  {Min.)  a  genus  of  siliceous  earths,  known  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  name  of  Emery. 

TO  SMITE  {Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  that  wipes  her  beak. 

SMITPIS  {Her.)  or  Compani/  oj  Blacksmiths, 
incorporated  in  1577.  Their  armorial  en- 
signs are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  sable  a 
chevron  between  ihreehammers«r^e/i^,  handled 
and  crowned  or." 

SMO'KE-FARTHINGS  {Law)  the  pentacostals 
or  customary  oblations  made  by  the  inhabitants 
within  a  diocese,  on  the  occasion  of  their  going  annually  in 
procession  to  the  mother  or  cathedral  church. 

SMOKE-SAIL  {Mar.)  a  small  sail  hoisted  against  the  fore- 
mast when  a  ship  rides  head  to  wind,  to  give  the  smoke  of 
the  galley  an  opportunity  of  rising. 

SMO'KE-SILVER  {Law)  or  ^/Ho/tc-penw?/,  money  paid  annu- 
ally to  the  minister,  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood. 

SMU'GGLERS  {Law)  those  who  conceal  prohibited  goods, 
and  get  them  fraudulently  or  clandestinely  imported,  with- 
out paying  the  king's  customs. 

SMUT  {Bot.)  a  disease  in  corn,  when  it  is  covered  with  black 
dust. 

SMY'RNIUM  (Bnt.)  a-ujv^nov,  a  plant  so  called  because  its 

root  emitted  a  juice  very  similar  to  myrrh.  Theophrast. 

Hist.  Plant.;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  139;  Coliimel.  1.  2,  c.  3;. 

Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8  ;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  1.  2. 
Smyrnium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 

Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal  unequal  ;  partial' 
erect. — Cor.  universal  uniform  ;  proper  five-petalled. — 
Jilaments  five;  antJiers  simple. — PiST.  germ  infe- 
rior; styles  two,  inferior;  stigmas  two,  simple. — Per. 
none  ;  jruit  oblong  ;  seeds  two. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  most!}'  biennials,  as  the 
—  Smyrnium  olusatrum,  Hipposelinuni,  seu  Macerone, 
Common  Alexanders. —  Smyrnium  perfoliutum ,  Perfoliate 
Alexanders,  &c.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bnuh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Fin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bolan. ;  Raii  Hist. 
&c. 

SNA'FFLE  (Man.)  a  sort  of  bit  for  a  horse's  bridle. 

SNAIL  {Ent.)  a  well-known  insect  of  the  worm  tribe,  the 
Limax  of  Linnaeus. 

SNAI'L-FLOWER  {Bot.)  the  Phaseolus  caracalla  of  Lin- 
naeus.—-Snail  Trefoil,  the  Medicago  scutellata,  an  annual. 
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SNAKE  (Zool.)  an  amphibious  animal,  the  Anguis  of  Lin- 
naeus, of  the  Order  Serpentes. 

SNA'KE-GOUKD  [Dot.)  the  Tricosnnthes  anguina  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual. — Snake- Pipe,  the  Equisetum  nrvense,  a 
perennial. — Snake  Root,  the  Aclea  raccmosa,  a  perennial. 
— Snake-Weed,  the  Pulijgonum  bi.Horta,  a  perennial. 

SNA'KING  {Mar.)  the  act  of  winding  small  ropes  spirally 
round  a  large  one,  which  is  frequently  termed  wnrming. — 
Snaking  the  stays,  the  act  of  seizing  proportion-sized 
rope  at  angles  from  one  stay  or  rope  to  the  other. 

SNA'P-DUAGON  {But.)  the  Anlinhtnum  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial. — American  Snap-Dragon,  the  Achillea. — Snap- 
Tree,  the  Judicia  lii/ssopifulia. 

SNA'TCH-BLOCK  {Mar.)  a  great  block  or  pulley,  having 
a  shiver  cut  through  one  of  its  cheeks,  for  the  ready  re- 
ceiving any  rope  ;  it  is  chiefly  used  for  heavy  purchases, 
where  a  warp  or  hawser  is  brought  to  the  capstan. 

SNEE'ZEVVORT  {Bot.)  the  Achillea  ptarniica  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial,  so  called  from  its  sternutory  property. 

SNEE'ZING  [Med.)  a  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  chest,  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  nostrils. 

SNIPE  (Or«.)  a  heathbird  nearly  allied  to  the  woodcock ; 
it  is  the  Scolopax  gallinago  of  Linnaeus. 

SNl'TING  (Falcon.)  the  sneezing  of  a  hawk. 

SNOW  (Nat.)  a  well-known  meteor,  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  distinguished  from 
hail  and  hoar  frost  by  being  as  it  were  crystallized,  which 
they  are  not ;  and  when  examined  through  a  microscope  it 
appears  to  be  composed  of  fine  shining  spicula,  diverging 
like  rays  from  a  centre. 

SNO'W-BALL-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Vihurmm  of  Linnaeus.— 
Snow-Berry,  the  Chicoca  racemosa. — Snow-Drop,  the  Ga- 
lanthus  nivalis. —  Snow-Drop-Tree,  the  Chionanthus  virgi- 
niaca,  a  shrub. 

SNU'BBING  (Mar.)  a  term  among  seamen  to  denote  the 

method  of  checking  the  sudden  jerk  of  the  cable  or  hawser 

after  the  anchor  is  let  go,  or  otherwise. 
SNUFF  (Boi;.)  a  well-known  narcotic  drug,  prepared  from 

the  leaves  of  the  Tobacco  Plant,  the  Nicoliana  tabacum  of 

Linnaeus. 

SNY'iNG  {Carpent.)  a  term  among  shipwrights  for  a  circular 
plank  edgeways  to  work  in  the  bows  of  a  ship. 

SO.'\P  (Chem.)  sapo,  a  composition  of  oil  or  fat  with  an  al- 
kali ;  the  Medicinal  Soap,  Sapo  amygdalinus,  is  made  of 
the  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  half  its  weight  of  caustic  al- 
kali ;  Common,  or  Soft  Soap,  Sapo  innllis,  is  made  of  pot- 
ash and  oil  or  tallow ;  Spanish,  or  Castile  Soap,  Sapo  diirus, 
of  oil  of  olives  and  soda  or  barilla ;  Black  Soap  is  a  com- 
position of  train  oil  and  an  alkali. 

SOAP-BE'RRY  (Bot.)  the  Sapindus  of  Linnseus. 

SOA'P-WORT  [Bot.)  the  Saponaria  of  Linnaeus. 

SOA'R-HAWK  {Falcon.)  a  hawk  so  called  from  the  first 
taking  her  from  the  airie  till  she  has  mewed  or  cast  her 
feathers. 

SOAVE  {Mas.)  Italian  for  soft  or  sweet,  as  applied  to  the 

style  or  performance. 
SOC  {Laiv)  or  soca.    [vide  Soke] 

Soc  {Mil.)  a  machine  made  of  leather,  which  is  fixed  near 
the  stirrup,  to  receive  the  end  of  the  standard  staff,  in  ca- 
valry regiments. 

SO'CAGE  {Laxv)  socagium,  from  the  French  soc,  a  plough- 
share ;  a  tenure  of  lands  by  or  for  inferior  services  of  hus- 
bandry to  be  performed  for  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

SO'CAGERS  (Lgm)  vide  Sokemen. 

SOCCUS  {Ant.)  a  Sock;  a  low  and  common  sort  of  shoe 
which  was  worn  on  the  stage  by  such  as  performed  low  cha- 
racters ;  whence  the  term  soccus  was  taken  for  comedy  in 
distinction  from  the  cothurnus,  which  was  taken  for  tragedy. 
Mart.  1.  8,  epig.  3. 

Anjuvat  ad  tragicos  soccwn  transferrs  cothurnos. 


Hor.  Art.  Poet.  v.  89. 

VersVms  crnari  tragicis  res  comica  mm  vult ; 
IndigfMur  item  privatis,  ac  pnrpe  socco 
Digiiis,  carminibus  narrarl  cwna  Thyesttr. 

Soccus  {Bot.)  the  Articarpus  integrifolia  of  Linn£eus. 

SOCI'ETY  {Lit.)  another  name  for  an  academy,  or  an  as- 
semblage of  literary  men  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
useful  knowledge,  [vide  Academij]  The  principal  bodies 
of  this  kind  so  denominated  are,  the  Roy;d  Society,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Berlin  Society,  Brus- 
sels Society,  Dublin  Society,  Edinburgh  Royal  or  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  &c. 

SOCII  {Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  those  states 
which  they  suffered  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  governors, 
on  condition  that  they  assisted  them  in  all  their  wars.  Cic. 
pro  Sext.  c.  26;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  2,  c.  26;  Suet.  Jxil.  c.  11  ; 
Maniit.  de  Civif.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Tlies.  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  1. 

SOCl'NIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics,  so  called  from  one 
Socinus,  in  the  16th  century,  who  asserted  that  our  Sa- 
viour was  a  mere  man,  and  impugned  all  the  other  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

SO'CKET  {Mech.)  any  hollow  pipe  that  receives  something 
inserted. — Socket  of  a  bni/onet,  the  round  hollow  part  near 
the  bent  or  heel  of  a  bayonet,  in  which  the  muzzle  of  fire- 
arms is  received. 

SO'CLE  {Archit.)  or  zockle  ;  aflat  square  member  under  the 
bases  of  pedestals  of  statues,  &c.  to  which  it  serves  as  a 
foot. 

SO'CNA  {Law)  vide  Soke. 

SO'COME  {Law)  a  custom  of  grinding  at  the  lord's  mill  ;  it 
was  distinguished  into  bond  socome,  when  the  tenants  were 
bound  to  do  it,  and  love  socome,  when  they  did  it  freely, 
out  of  affection  for  their  lord. 

SOCO'TORINE  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  best  aloes,  which 
are  brought  from  Socotora. 

SOCQUE  [Arcliaol.)  a  sandal  or  wooden  shoe  worn  formerly 
by  monks. 

SOD  ( Husband.)  a  sort  of  turf,  or  the  superficies  of  a  heath 
pared  off. 

SO  DA  {Bot.)  the  Salsola  soda  of  Linnaeus  ;  a  plant  so  called 
because  soda  v/as  first  procured  from  its  ashes. 

Soda  (CVicm.)  an  Arabian  word  which  is  now  employed  by 
chemists  to  denote  a  mineral  alkali,  which  is  obtained  from 
several  sources,  but  principally  from  plants  growing  on  the 
sea  coast.  It  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, combined  with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  boracic,  and  car- 
bonic acids.  In  Spain  soda  is  obtained  from  different  spe- 
cies of  the  Salsol-i  and  Sdicomia,  and  the  Balis  mnritima. 
The  alkali  thus  procured  is  more  or  less  pure,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  particular  plant  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained :  for  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  a  subcarbonate  of 
soda. 

Soda,  though  very  similar  to  potash,  yet  differs  from  it  in 
certain  particulars,  namely,  that  it  is  rather  more  fu- 
sible, and  when  it  comes  info  the  air  it  crumbles  into 
powder  instead  of  liquefying,  as  potash  does.    It  is 
not  altered  by  light,  attracts  sulphur  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  more  feebly,  adheres  less  strongly  to  acids, 
and  fuses  and  dissolves  alumine  more  easily.    All  its 
other  properties,  namely,  its  volatilization  by  a  very  high 
degree  of  heat,  its  acrid  causticity,  its  solubility,  its 
combination  with  sulphur,  &c.  resemble  those  of  potash, 
though  they  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  degree. 
SODA'LES  {Ant.)  members  of  any  collegiate  body,  parti- 
cularly of  the  priests,  who  were  distinguished  into  ihe  So- 
dales  Tifii,  Augustales,  Antoniani,  Helviani,  Alexandriani, 
&c.     Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rorru 
torn.  xi.  &c. 
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SO'DIUM  (Chem.)  a  name  given  to  the  metallic  base  of 
soda,  which  is  white,  opaque,  and,  when  examined  under  a 
film  of  naphtha,  has  the  appearance  of  silver.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly malleable,  and  much  softer  than  any  of  the  me- 
tallic substances,    [vide  Chemistry'] 

SO'FA  (Archit.)  a  sort  of  alcove  much  used  in  the  eastern 
countries,  being  an  apartment  of  state  raised  about  two 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  furnished  with  rich  carpets  and 
cushions,  where  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  were  en- 
tertained. 

SOFE'ES  {Thcol.)  a  puritanical  sect  among  the  Turks  pro- 
fessing more  devotion  than  others,  and  making  a  greater 
show  of  piety. 

S0'¥Yi1  {Archit.)  or  sqffito  ;  any  plafond  or  ceiling  formed 
of  cross-beams  or  flying  cornices,  the  square  compartments 
or  pannels  of  which  are  enriched  with  sculpture,  paint- 
ings, &c. 

Soffit  is  also  used  for  the  underside  of  the  corona,  or  lar- 

mier  :  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  drip. 
SO'FT-GRASS  {Bot.)  the  Holcus  viollis,  &c.  of  Linnaeus,  a 

perennial. 

SO'GA  (Bot.)  the  DoUchos  snga  of  Linnaeus. 

SOIL  {Agric.)  from  the  Latin  solum,  the  ground;  earth  con- 
sidered as  to  its  quality  and  fitness,  or  otherwise,  for  culti- 
vation,   [vide  Agriculture] 

Soil  (Sport.)  the  mire  in  which  a  wild  boar  wallows:  whence 
the  phrase  "  To  take  soil,"  as  applied  to  a  deer,  which, 
when  closely  pursued,  takes  to  the  water. 

SOIT  comme  il  est  desire  (Laiv)  i.e.  let  it  be  as  it  is  de- 
sired ;  a  form  used  by  the  King  when  he  gives  his  assent 
to  a  private  bill  in  Parliament. 

SOKE  {Law)  sok,  soc,  soca,  in  Saxon  j-ocna,  signified  dif- 
ferent things,  namely,  1.  The  liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants 
excused  from  customary  burdens  and  impositions.  2.  The 
power  of  administering  justice.  3.  The  territory  or  pre- 
cinct in  which  the  chief  lord  exercised  his  soc,  or  liberty 
of  keeping  court  within  his  own  jurisdiction.  4.  A  pay- 
ment, or  rent  to  the  lord,  for  using  his  land,  with  such  li- 
bertv  and  privilege  as  made  the  tenant  the  soke-man,  or 
.freeholder.  Bract.  1.  3 ;  F/et.  1.  1,  c.  47 ;  Lamb.  Leg.  H.  1, 
244. 

SO'KEMEN  {Laxv)  those  who  held  by  no  servile  tenure, 
but  paid  their  rent  as  a  soke,  or  sign  of  freedom. 

SO'KE-REEVE  {Laiv)  the  rent-gatherer  in  the  lord's 
soke. 

SOL  (Astron.)  vide  Sun. 
Sol  ( Chem.)  gold. 

SoL  [Her.)lhe  gold  colour  in  the  coats  of  sovereign  princes. 

Sol  {Mus.)  the  fifth  of  the  six  syllables  invented  by  Guido, 
and  applied  to  the  notes  of  the  gamut.  The  natural  sol 
answers  to  the  letter  G. 

Sol  [Com.)  or  Sou,  a  French  coin  of  twelve  deniers, 
whereof  twenty  make  a  livre ;  it  is  equal  to  about  an  Eng- 
lish halfpenny. 

SO'LACE  {Print.)  a  fine  imposed  upon  any  workman  in  a 
printing-office  who  offers  another  an  affront. 

SOL/E'US  {Anat.)  the  name  of  a  muscle  which  helps  to 
stretch  the  foot. 

SO'LAKS  {Mil.)  bowmen,  or  archers,  belonging  to  the  per- 
sonal guard  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 

SOLANA'STllUM  {Bot.)  the  Solanum  sodomeum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SOLANDRA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 

petalled. — am.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 

germ  superior ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berry 

oval ;  seeds  very  numerous. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Solandra  grandijiora,  a 

shrub. 


SOLANOFDES  {Bot.)  the  Riviua  humiUs  of  Linnaeus. 

SOLANUM  {Bot.)  ^fj^'oc,  a  plant  well  known  both  to  the 
ancients  and  moderns ;  but  its  derivation  is  uncertain.  Theo- 
pkrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  U,  c.  12;  Bioscor.  1.4,  c.  71  ;  Plin. 
1.21,  C.31. 

Solanum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah. perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor.  one- 
petalled.  —  St  am.  filaments  five,  awl-shaped;  anthers 
oblong.  —  Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma 
blunt. — Per.  berry  roundish  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  mostly  perennials,  shrubs, 
or  trees,  as  —  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum,  Jmomum,  seu 
Pseuclo-cupsicum,  Shrubby  Nightshade,  or  Winter.  So- 
lanum didcnmara,  Amara  dulcis,  Dulcis  amara,  Vilis 
sylvestris.  Dulcamara,  seu  Glycypicros,  Woody  Night- 
shade, or  Bittersweet. — Solanum  nigrum,  Common  or 
Garden  Nightshade;  but  the  Solanum  tuberosum,  the 
Common  Potatoe,  is  an  annual ;  so  also  some  others,  as 
the — Solanum  cetliiopicum,  Lycopersicum,  seu  Mala  a'ihi- 
opica. —  Solanum  mclongena,  Melongcna,  seu  Mala  in- 
sana,  Large-ft-uited  Nightshade,  or  Egg-Piant. — Sola- 
num lyc(,persicum,  Lycopersicum,  Pomum  amoris,  seu 
Aurea  Mala,  Love  Apple,  or  Tomato,  &c.  Dad.  Pempt. ; 
Bauh.  Hist.i  Baiih.  Pin.;  Gcr.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tour  nej'.  Inst  it.  &ic. 
Solanum  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Atropa,  Boer- 
haavia.Chenopodium,  Datura,  Halleria,  Mirabilis,  Paris, 
Physalis,  Phytolacca,  Rivina,  S)-c. 
SO'LAR  {Astron.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  relates  to  the  sun, 
as — Solar  heat,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  distinction  from 

that  of  fire — Solar  Cycle,  vide  Cycle  and  Chronology.  

Solar  Eclipse,  vide  Eclipw  and  Astronomy. — Solar  Month, 
vide  Month  and  Chronology. — Solar  Rising,  or  the  rising 
of  the  sun — Solar  Spots,  spots  observable  on  the  sun's 
disk. —  Solar  System,  vide  Astronomy. —  Solar  Year,  vide 
Year  and  Chronology. 
SOLA'RIUM  {Ant.)  a  place  on  the  tops  of  houses  exposed 
to  the  sun,  where  the  Romans  used  to  take  air  and  exer- 
cise, riaid.  Mil.  Glor.  act.  2,  seen.  3,  v.  69 ;  Macrob.  Sat. 
1.  2,  c.  4;  Victor.  Far.  Led.  1.  21,  c.  13;  Turncb.  Adv. 
\.  18,  c.  2. 

Solarium  {Archccd.)  a  soller,  garret,  or  upper  room. 

SO'LDAN  [Mil.)  pronounced  soudan,  a  title  formerly  given 
to  a  general  Vv'ho  commanded  the  Calip'i's  army;  the' epi- 
thet was  afterwards  applied  to  a  governor  of  Egypt. 

SOLDANE'LLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria, Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    CaIj. perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  one- 
petailed  — STAM.^/rtwze«/\s  five,  awl-shaped;  anthers  sim- 
ple.— Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  sim- 
ple.— Per.  capsule  oblong;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Soldanella  alpina,  Alpine 
Soldanella,  a  perennial.   Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. 
Soldanella  is  the  Convolvulus  soldanella. 
SO'LDER  {Mech.)  a  composition  used  by  plumbers,  silver- 
smiths, and  other  artificers  in  the  working  and  binding  of 
metals. 

SO'LDIER-WOOD  {Bot.)  the  Mimosa  purpurea  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

SO'LDO  {Com.)  a  money  of  account  in  Italy  equal  to  about 
a  halfpenny  sterling. 

SOLE  of  the  embrasure  {Gunn.)  the  under  part  of  the  em-, 
brasure.  In  embrasures  for  cannon  the  sole  inclines  out- 
wards; but  in  those  for  mortars  inclines  inwards. 

Sole  of  a  gun-port  {Mar.)  the  lower  part  of  the ^z«?2-joo?f, 
otherwise  called  the  port-sail.— Sole  of  the  Rudder,  a  piece 
of  timber  attached  to  the  lower  part,  to  render  it  nearly 
level  with  the  false  keel. 
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Sole  of  the  foot  ( Vet)  a  plate  of  horn  in  a  horse's  foot,  which, 
encompassing  the  flesh,  covers  the  whole  hottom  of  the 
foot. 

Sole  Tenant  (Law)  a  man  or  woman  who  holds  land  in  his 
or  her  own  right,  without  any  other  joined  with  them. 

SO'LEA  (A)it.)  a  sort  of  sandals,  without  upper  leathers, 
covering  only  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  fastened  above 
with  straps  and  buckles.  They  were  worn  only  by  women, 
or  by  men  who  indulged  themselves  in  effeminate  habits  ; 
but  they  were  mostly  put  off  when  they  lay  down  to  their 
meals. 

Per.  Sat.  5,  c.  169. 

Kugaris ;  solea,  puer,  ohjurgakre  rubra. 

Mart.  1.  3,  ep.  50. 

Deposui  soleas. 
Plant.  True,  act,  2,  seen,  4. 

Cedo  soleas  7niJd,  properate,  auferte  inensam. 

Cic.  de  Harusp.  Resp.  c.  21  ;  et  in  Vcrr.  act.  5,  c.  33 ; 

Plin.  1.  35,  c.  6  ;  Stuck.  Ant.  Convic.  1.  2,  c.  27,  &c. 
SO'LECISM  (Rhct.)  o-sAoiKic-jK-j;,  salcrcinynus,  an  impropriety 

of  speech,  so  called  from  the  Sali,  a  people  of  Attica, 

who,  being  transplanted  to  Cilicia,  quite  lost  the  purity 

of  their  native  tongue. 
SO'LEN  (Surg.)  a  hollow  chirurglcal  machine,  in  which  a 

broken  leg  or  thigh  is  placed ;  a  cradle. 
SoLEN  {Con.)   a  genus  of  animals,   Class   Vermes,  Order 

Testacea  ;  the  animal  of  which  is  an  Ascidin  ;  shell  bivalve. 

This  tribe  of  animals  is  distinguished  in  English  by  the 

name  of  the  Razor-Sheath. 
SOLENA'RIUM  {Surg.)  a  catheter. 

SO'LFA-ING  {Mils.)  singing  the  notes  of  the  scale  to  the 
monosyllables  applied  to  them  by  Guido. 

SOLFEGGIAME'NTl  {Mus.)  an  Italian  word  denoting 
exercises  for  singing  at  sight,  of  which  the  syllables  do, 
re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  form  the  subject- 

SOLI  {Mus.)  two  or  more  instruments  playing  their  re- 
spective parts  singly. 

SOLICITOR  {Law)  solicitator,  a  person  employed  to  follow 
and  take  care  of  suits  depending  in  courts  of  equity. 

SO'LID  (Phi/.)  a  body  whose  minute  parts  are  so  connected 
together  as  not  to  yield  readily  to  the  impression  of  ex- 
ternal force,  in  distinction  from  afuid. 

Solid  {Geom.)  a  magnitude  extended  in  the  dimensions 
of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  in  distinction  from  a 
plane.  The  extremes  of  solids  are  surfaces,  that  is,  they 
are  terminated  either  by  one  surface,  as  a  globe;  or 
by  several  surfaces,  plane  or  curved. — Regular  solids  are 
terminated  by  regular  and  equal  planes ;  as  the  tetraedron, 
hexaedron,  or  cube,  octaedron,  &c.  [vide  Bodf\  —  Irre- 
gular solids,  all  such  as  do  not  come  under  the  definition 
of  regular  ones. — Solid  Angle,  vide  Angle. —  Solid  Place, 
vide  Locus. — ^W(V/  Problem,  one  which  cannot  be  con- 
structed geometrically. 

Solid  Bastion  {Fort.)  vide  Bastion. 

Solid  Foot  {Arith.)  vide  Foot. — Solid  Numbers,  those 
which  arise  from  the  multiplication  of  a  plane  number,  by 
any  other  number  whatever:  thus  18  is  a  solid  number 
produced  from  the  plane  number  6  and  3,  or  from  9  and  2. 

SOLID A'GO  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polygamia  supcrf  ua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  oblong. —  Cor.  com- 
pound radiate  proper;  of  the  hermaphrodites  funnel- 
form;  of  the  females  ligulate. —  Stam.  in  the  hexma- 
phrodites  ;  jT'/rtmewix  five  ;  anthers  cylindrical. — Pist.  in 
the  hermaphrodites  and  females ;  germ  oblong ;  stijle 
Jfiliform  ;  stigma  in  the  hermaphrodites  and  in  the  female 
two-reflex. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  in  English 


by  the  name  of  the  Golden-Rod,  on  account  of  their 
yellow  flowers  and  long  spikes.  They  are  mostly  natives 
of  North  America. 

Solid  AGO  is  also  the  name  of  the  Amelias  umhellalus. 

SOLI'DITY  {Phy.)  a  property  of  matter  or  body,  by  which 
it  excludes  every  other  body  from  that  place  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  itself 

SOLIl'TDIAN  (£cc.)  an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  those 
who  hold  faith  only  to  be  necessary  to  salvation. 

SO'LINS  {Carpent.)  the  spaces  which  are  between  the  joists 
or  rafters  above  the  beams  of  a  roof. 

SOLLECI'TIO  {Mus.)  a  term  formerly  used  to  signify 
a  pathetic  style  of  performance. 

SOL.MIZA'TION  {Mus.)  vide  Solfi-ing. 

SO'LO  {Mus.)  a  composition  for  a  single  voice  or  instrument 

SO'LOMON'S-SEA'L  {Bot.)  the  Co«D«//«m  of  Linna;us,  a 
perennial. 

SO'LSTICE  (Astron.)  sobtilium,  from  sol,  the  sun,  and 
slo,  to  stand,  because  the  sun  seems  to  stand  still  at  those 
points  ;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  Equator,  namely,  23"  2S',  at  which,  when  the 
sun  arrives,  he  appears  not  to  change  his  place  as  to  de- 
clination either  way.  The  solstices  are  ^jither  summer  or 
winter. — The  summer  solstice  is  when  the  sun  enters  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  which  is  about  the  21st  of  June,  or  the 
longest  day. — The  winter  solstice  is  when  he  enters  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  the  first  degree  of  Capricorn, 
which  is  about  the  21st  of  December,  or  the  shortest  day. 

SOLSTITIAL  Points  {Astron.)  the  two  points  in  the  Ecliptic, 
namely,  the  first  of  Cancer  and  the  first  of  Capricorn, 
when  the  solstice  happens. — Solstitial  Colure,  that  colure 
which  passes  through  the  solstitial  points. 

SOT.,UBLE  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  that  may  be  dis- 
solved in  any  menstruum. 

SOLVE'NDO  Esse  (Law)  a  term  which  signifies  to  be  in  a 
solvent  state. 

SO'LVENT  {Law)  an  epithet  for  a  man  who  has  where- 
withal to  pay  all  his  debts. 
Solvent  {Chem.)  any  menstruum,  or  corrosive  liquor,  which 

will  dissolve  bodies. 
SO'LVERE  Pcenas  {Law)  to  pay  the  penalty. 
SO'VIT  ad  diem  {Law)  a  plea  in  action  of  debt  on  bond,  &c. 

that  the  money  was  paid  at  the  day  limited. 
SOLU'TION  {Chem.)  the  intimate  mixture  of  a  solid  body 

with  a  fluid  by  its  component  parts  being  dissolved  ;  also 

the  fluid  itself  which  is  produced  thereby. 
Solution  of  Continuity  (Surg.)  a  dissolving  the  unity  and 

continuity  of  parts;  as  in  wounds,  fractures,  &c. 
Solution  (Math.)  the  answering  or  resolving  any  problem 

or  question  that  is  proposed. 
SULU'TIONE feudis  militis Parliamenii  {Law)  awrltwhereby 

knights  of  the  shire  or  burgesses  might  recover  their  wages 

or  allowance  if  it  were  denied. 
SOLUTIVA  (Med.)  laxative  medicines. 
SOMMEI'LS  (Med.)  a  name  by  which  the  airs  ,in  old  serious 

operas  were  distinguished,  so  called  because  they  were  so 

grave  as  to  induce  sleepiness. 
SO'MMERS  (Carpent.)  vide  Summers. 
SOMNA'MBULISM  (Mer/.)  walking  in  one's  sleep. 
SO'MO  (Bot.)  the  Illicium  anisatum  of  luinncp.us. 
SO'NA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  the  word  Sound. 
SON  Afsault  demesne  (Law)  i.  e.  his  own  assault ;  a  plea  or 

justification  in  an  action  of  assault  and  battery  ;  because 

the  plaintiff  made  the  first  assault,  and  what  the  defendant 

did  was  in  his  own  defence. 
SONA'TA  {Mus.)  an  instrumental  composition,  consisting 

of  several  movements,  calculated  to  display  the  powers 

and  expression  of  the  instruments  for  which  it  is  written. 
SONATI'NA  {Mus.)  Italian  for  a  short  sonata. 
SO'NCHORUS  (Bot.)  the  Kaempferia  galanga  of  Linna;us. 
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SO'NCHUS  {Bot.)  c-ivzoi,  a  plant  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Hi/pochoeris  of  Theophrastus.  Tiie  name  is  derived 
icTTo  tS  (tZov  iyj'^,  i-  e  from  its  yielding  a  salubrious 
juice.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.7,  c.  11;  Dioscor.  1.  3, 
c.  72  ;  Plin.  1.  22,  c.  22. 

SoNCHUS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 

19  Sijngenesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  wqiialis. 
Generic  C/iaracter.     Cal.  common  imbricate — Con.  com- 
pound imbricate  ;  proper  one-petalled. — Stam.  filaments 
five  ;  anthers  cylindrical. — Pist.  germ  subovate  ;  style 
filiform;  stigmas  two,  reflex. — Per.  none;   calyx  con- 
verging; seeds  solitary ;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Sonchus  olera- 
ceus,   seu  Ilieraciiim,    Common  Sow-thistle. — Sonchus 
maritimus,  seu  Chondrillus,   Sea  Sow-thistle. — Sonchus 
arvensis,  Corn  Sow-thistle,  &c.     Dod.  Pempt. ;  Clus. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Flerb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.  ;  Jiaii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst.  &jC. 
Sonchus  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Andryala, 
Cacalia,  Lactuca,  Tragopogon,  S^c. 
SONG  [Mus.)  a  short  lyric  poem  set  to  music. 
SO'NGIUM  {Bot.)  the  Dillejiia  eliptica  of  Linnajus. 
SONI  (Mus.)   sounds  were  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
into  the  soni  stabiles  and  the  soni  mobiles. —  Soni  stabiles 
were   the   extremes    of  the  Greek   tetrachord,  which, 
throughout  all  the  various  divisions  of  the  tetrachord,  re- 
mained fixed  and  unalterable. —  Soni  mobiles,  the  interme- 
diate sounds  of  the  tetrachord,  which  were  subject  to  the 
variations  which  the  tetrachord  itself  underwent  by  its  dif- 
ferent divisions. 
SONNERA'TIA   {Bot.)   a  tree  of  the  Molucca  islands, 

otherwise  called  Aubletia  Rhizophora,  or  Pagapate. 
SO'NNET  {Mus.)  sonnetto,  a  lyrical  composition  properly 
comprised  in  fourteen  verses,  i.  e.  two  stanzas  of  four 
verses  each,  and  two  of  three  each ;  the  first  eight  verses 
being  in  alternate  rhymes. 
SONO'ROUS  {Mus.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  capable  of 
yielding  sounds,  particularly  instruments  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fine  musical  sounds. 
SONS  {Mus.)  French  for  the  airs  and  lyric  poems  used  by 

the  provincial  minstrels. 
SO'NUS  exclusus  {Mus.)  the  fifth  or  upper  note  of  the  fun- 
damental common  chord. 
SO'PEBERRY  {Bot.)  vide  Soapberry. 

SOPH  (Cus.)  a  certain  distinction  or  title  which  under  gra- 
duates in  the  University  of  Oxford  assume  previous  to 
their  examination  for  a  degree.  It  took  its  rise  in  the 
exercises  which  students  formerly  had  to  go  through,  but 
which  are  now  out  of  use. 

SOPHE'RA  {Bot.)  the  Cassia  sophora  of  LinnjEus. 

SO'PHI  {Polit.)  i.  e.  pure  and  holy ;  a  title  of  the  king  of 
Persia. 

SO'PHIA  {Bot.)  the  Sisymbrium  sopliia  of  Linnaeus. 
SO'PHISM  (Log.)  a  subtil  but  false  and  deceitful  argu- 
ment, 

SO'PHIST  {Lit.)  a  name  given  to  the  under-graduates  at 
Cambridge. 

SOPHl'STICATED  {Chem.)  an  epithet  for  any  chemical 
preparations  which  are  not  made  so  as  to  be  good  of  their 
kind. 

SO'PHORA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  papi- 
lionaceous, five-petalled — Stam.  filaments  ten;  anthers 
very  small.— Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  style  the  same  in  size 
and  situation  as  the  stamens ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
legume  very  long ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  shrubs,  or  trees,  as 
the — Sophora  occidentalis,  seu  Corallodendron,  Occi- 
dental Sophora. — Sophora  monosperma,  seu  Glycine,  one- 
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seeded  Sophora. — Sophora  aurea,  Podalyria,  Virginia^ 
seu  Robinia,  Golden-flowered  Sophora. — Sophora  tinc- 
toria.  Dyer's  Sophora,  &c. 
SO'POR  {Med.)  profound  sleep. 

SOPORA'LES  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  carotid  arte- 
ries. 

SOPORI'FICS  {Med.)  or  Soporijerous,  an  epithet  for  medi- 
cines which  induce  sleep. 

SO'PRA  {Mus.)  Italian  for  upper;  a  term  sometimes  used 
in  music  books  to  denote  the  upper  or  higher  part,  as 
nella  parte  di  supra,  in  the  upper  part. 

SOPRA'NO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  the  treble;  one  of  the  in- 
termediate portions  of  the  scale,  which  is  a  species  of  the 
treble,  suited  to  the  feniale  voice,  whence  sopirani,  in  the 
plural,  for  the  treble  or  higher  voice  parts,  as  a  duoi  soprani, 
for  two  trebles,  &c.    [vide  Music^ 

SO'RA  {Med.)  the  Nettle  Rash. 

SORA'MI A  {Bot.)  the  Mappia  guianensis  of  Linnaeus. 
SORB  {Bot.)  vide  Sorbus. 

SO'RBATE  {Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  sorbic 

acid  with  some  base. 
SO'RBIC  ACID  {Chem.)  the  acid  procured  from  the  sorb 

or  the  fruit  of  the  Service  or  Sorb-Tree. 
SO'RB-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Sorbus  domestica  of  Linnaeus. 
S  J'RBUS  {Bot.)  in  the  Greek       a  tree  bearing  fruit  like 

small  apples.    Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.7  ;  Dioscor. 

1.  1,  c.  171  ;  Gal.  de  Alim.  Facult.  1.  2,  &c. ;  Plin.  1.  1.5, 

c.  21. 

Sorbus,  in  tlie  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icosandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  twenty  ;  anthers  roundish. 
— Pist.  ;oerOT  inferior ;  styles  three  ;  stigmas  headed.— 
Per.  berry  soft ;  seeds  three. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Sorbus  aucuparia, 
Mespilus,  Fraxinus,  Ornus,  seu  Pyrus,  i'ilountain  Ser- 
vice, Mountain  Ash,  Quicken  Tree,  Roan  'Yree. — 
Sorbus  domestica,  seu  Pyrus,  Sorbus  Tree,  Service,  or 
Sorb. 

Sorbus  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  Cratcegus,  Mes- 
pilus, and  Pyrus. 
SORDI'NO  {Mii!^.)  Italian  for  a  small  instrument  applied  to 
the  bridge  of  a  violin  or  violincello,  to  render  the  sound 
fainter, 

SORE  {Surg.)  an  epithet  for  any  wound  that  is  in  an  irrit- 
able or  painful  stale. — Bay-Sore,  a  sort  of  cancer  frequent 
at  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

Sore  {Sport.)  an  epithet  for  a  male  deer  in  its  fourth  year. 

Sore  Age  (Falcon.)  the  first  year  of  every  hawk,  whence  a 
sore  haivl-  is  any  hawk  first  taken  from  the  airie  till  she 
has  mewed. 

SORE-THRO A'T  (Med.)  a  species  of  the  Cy  nanciie. 
SO'REL  (Sport.)  a  male  fallow  deer  of  three  years  old. 
SO'itEX   {'Zool.)   a  genus  of  animals,   Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Ferce. 

Generic  Character.    Foreteeth  upper,  two ;  tongue  bifid ; 

tusks  many  on  each  side  ;  grinders  cuspidate. 
Species.    Animals  of  this  tribe,  which  are  distinguished 
in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Shrew,  resemble  the 
mole  in  the  head  and  the  mouse  in  other  parts. 
SO'RGHUM  (Bot.)  Sorgu  or  Sorgum,  the  Holcus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SOTiING  (Sport.)  the  footing  of  a  hare  when  she  is  in  the 
field. 

SORITES  {Log.)  ircjp'niK,  an  imperfect  syllogism,  consist- 
ing of  a  string  of  propositions,  in  which  the  predicate  of- 
the  former  is  always  made  the  subject  of  the  latter,  till,  in 
conclusion,  the  last  predicate  is  attributed  to  the  first  sub- 
ject ;  as,  "  A  horse  is  an  animal ;  an  animal  is  a  body  ;  a 
body  is  a  substance  ;  therefore  a  horse  is  a  substance." 
3  (i 
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SO'RNERS  (Latv)  an  offence  in  tlie  Scotch  law,  formerly 
punisliable  with  death  ;  which  consisted  in  taking  meat  and 
drink  from  the  king's  people  without  payment. 

SO'KIlACiE  (Bot.)  the  blades  of  green  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  itc. 

SO'RilANCE  (Vet.)  any  disease  or  sore  that  happens  to 
horses. 

SO'KREL  {Bnt.)  the  Rumex  acclo.m,  8)C.  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial.— Sorrel-tree,  the  Aruhomeda  arhorea. — Sorrel- 
wood,  the  Oxalis,  a  bulbous  plant. 

SoRKEL  (  Vet.)  a  dark  reddish  colour  in  horses. 

SORS  {Ant.)  signified  in  general  any  kind  of  divination  or 
oracle  among  the  Romans ;  but  particularly  those  which 
were  distinguislied  by  the  name  of  the  Sortes  Pra-iiesiincc, 
Sortes  Homer kcc,  J'/rgi/iance,  ^c. — The  Sortes  Prcenes- 
tiiice,  which  were  the  most  ancient,  were  obtained  by  puS- 
ting  a  number  of  letters  or  even  words  into  an  urn,  and 
after  shaking  them  together  to  throw  them  out  again, 
when,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  &c.  the  oracular 
answer  was  obtained  — The  Snrte.s  Honwriap  and  J'irgi- 
liona  were  consulted  by  opem'ng  the  books  of  Homer  or 
Virgil,  when  that  passage  which  first  met  the  eye  was  taken 
for  the  oracle.  Cic.  dc  Divin.  1.  2,  c.  41  ;  Val.  Max.  1.  I, 
c.  3;  August.  Confess.  1.4,  c.3;  Spartian.  Adrian,  c.  2; 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever,  c.  14. 

Sous  {AMTchceol.)  the  name  for  the  principal  lent  upon  usury, 
in  distinction  from  the  interest. 

SORY  (Min.)  a  sort  of  vitriol  made  of  Chalcitcs  or  Cadmia.  i 

SO'RTES  [Ant.)  vide  Sors. 

SO'SiTRO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word  expressive  of  silence, 
formerly  written  over  the  characters  called  rests,  anil  gene- 
rally considered  equal  in  value  to  a  crotchet. 

SOSTENU'TO  (jMiis.)  or  Sos,   an  Italian  word,  implying  I 
that  the  notes  of  the  movement  or  passage,  over  which  it 
is  placed,  are  to  be  sustained  or  held  out  their  full  length. 

SOTE'RIA  (Ant.)  <r6!r>;pia,  sacrifices  and  thanksgivings  for 
deliverances  from  danger.    Pint,  in  Aral. 

SO'TTO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  below, or  inferior, 
as  soito  il  soggetio,  below  the  subject;  but  sotto  voce  is  some- 
times placed  over  a  passage,  to  imply  that  the  movement 
or  passage  is  to  be  performed  moderately  loud. 

SOU  (Com.)  a  money  of  account  in  the  old  French  system, 
equal  in  value  to  a  halfpenny. 

SO'VEREIGN  (Com.)  a  gold  coin  current  at  22.?.  6d.  in 
the  time  of  H.  Vlll.  [vide  Plate  32]  The  same  name  is 
applied  to  a  coin  in  the  present  reign,  current  at  20.?. 

SOU'GARDE  (Gnn.)  the  French  for  the  guard  or  throat- 
band  of  a  cannon  ;  also  a  semicircular  piece  of  brass  ; 
which  is  fixed  beneath  the  trigger  to  prevent  the  gun 
going  off. 

SOULE'SCEAT  (ArcJueol.)  a  legacy  anciently  bequeathed 
by  our  zealous  ancestors  to  the  parish  priest,  as  a  couipen- 
sation  for  any  tithes  that  might  have  been  forgotten, 

SOUL-FOOT  (Ecc.)  money  paid  the  priest  at  the  opening 
of  a  grave. 

SOUL-MASS-CAKES  (Ecc.)  cakes  given  to  the  poor  on 

All-Soul's-Uay. 
SOUL-SCOT  (Laiv)  a  mortuary  so  called  in  the  laws  of 

King  Canute. 

SOUND  (Mus.)  the  object  of  hearing  and  the  subject  of 
music.    It  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tremulous  i 
motion  of  the  air  acting  on  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  which 
motion,  if  it  be  uniform,  produces  a  musical  note  or  sound, 
[vide  Miuici 

Sound  (GcY;f>. )  any  great  inlet  of  the  sea  between  two  head 
lands,  where  there  is  a  passage  through,  as  Plymouth 
Sound,  (ic.  The  term  is  taken  absolutely,  and  by  way  of 
distinction,  for  the  celebrated  strait  which  connects  the 
Germa)!  sea  with  the  Baltic. 

Sound  (Surg.)  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  in  probing. 


Sound  (Vei.)  ahorse  is  said  to  be  sound  when  he  has  no 
material  defect  in  wind  or  limb. 

SOU'ND-BOARD  (Mus.)  the  principal  part  of  an  organ, 
which  makes  the  machine  play.  It  is  a  reservoir  into 
which  the  air  drawn  in  by  the  bellows  is  conducted  by  a 
portvent,  and  thence  distributed  into  the  pipes. 

Sound-Board,  or  Sounding-Bonrd,  is  also  the  board  placed 
over  the  head  of  a  public  speaker,  to  enlarge  or  extend  his- 
voice. 

TO  SOUND  (Mil.)  to  give  a  signal  by  means  of  sound, 
whence  the  phrase,  "  to  sound  a  retreat." 

SOU'NDING  (Mar.)  trying  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the 
quality  of  the  ground  by  means  of  a  plummet  sunk  from  a 
ship  to  the  bottom.  There  are  two  plummets  used  for 
sounding,  namely,  the  hand-lead,  weighing  about  eight 
or  nine  pounds,  and  the  deep-sea-lead,  wei£;hing  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds,  both  of  which  are'shaped  like 
the  frustum  of  a  cone,  'i  he  former  of  these  are  used  in 
shallow  waters,  and  the  latter  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
shore,  whence  the  lines  are  distinguished  into  the  Jtand- 
lead-liue,  and  the  deep-sea-lead-line. ~  Sounding-rod,  an 
iron  instrument,  having  a  small  rope  fastened  atllie  upper 
end,  which  is  used  in  ships  of  war  to  ascertain  the  depth 
of  water  in  tlie  well. 

SOUNDINGS  (Mar.)  signify  1.  The  specimen  of  the  ground 
obtained  by  sounding,  which  is  done  by  sticking  a  piece 
of  tallow  to  the  deep-sea-lead.  2.  The  observations  made 
in  sounding  on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  are  care- 
fully entered  in  the  log-book.  3.  The  place  which  is  shal- 
low enough  to  admit  of  being  sounded,  whence  the  phrase, 
"  To  be  in  soundings,"  for  being  near  enough  the  land  to 
effect  this  purpose. 

Soundings  (Mil.)  signals  made  by  any  kind  of  instruments. 

SOUND-POS  r  (Mus.)  a  post  placed  withinside  a  violin,  &c. 
as  a  prop  between  the  back  and  belly  of  the  instrument, 
and  nearly  under  the  bridge. 

SOUR  GOUUD  (Bot.)  the  Adansonia  digitata  of  Linnaeus^ 

SOURDELFNE  (Mus.)  French  for  a  kind  of  musette  or 
bagpipe. 

SOU'UDINE  (Mus.)  French  for  the  little  pipe  of  a  trumpet. 
SOUROUBE'A  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Rui/schia  of  Linna:us. 
SOUR-SOP  (Bot.)  the  Anona  mitricaia  of  Linnaeus. 
SOU'TAGE  (Lniv)  a  tax  of  forty  shillings  formerly  laid 

on  every  knight's  fee. 
SouTAGE  (Com.)  coarse  cloth  for  bagging. 
SOUTH  (Astron.)  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  marked 

on  the  compass,  being  that  directly  opposite  to  the  north. 
SOU'TKERN  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  on  the 

south  side  of  the  equator,  as  the  southern  hemisphere, 

latitude,  signs,  &c. 
SOU'THEKN-WOOD  (Bot.)  the  Artemisia  of  Linneeus,  an 

undershrub. 

SOU'THING  (Astron.)  the  passing  of  any  celestial  body 
over  the  meridian.  It  is  particularly  used  in  regard  to  the 
moon. 

Southing  (Mar.)  the  difference  of  latitude  made  by  a  ship 

in  sailing  to  the  southward. 
SOUTH-SEA-TEA  (Bot.)  the  Ilex  voniitoria  of  Linnaeus, 

a  tree. 

SOW  (Mil.)  a  kind  of  covered  shed  fixed  on  wheels,  under 
which  the  besiegers  filled  up  and  passed  the  ditch,  sapped 
or  mined  the  wall,  &c. 

SO'WBANE  (Bot.)  the  Chcnopodium  murale  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial. 

SO'WMING  and  Botvniing  (Latv)  a  term  in  the  Scotch  law 
to  denote  the  apportioning  or  placing  of  cattle  on  a  com- 
mon, or  goods  in  a  house,  according  to  the  respective 
rights  of  various  parties  interested. 

SOWNE  (Law)  from  the  French  souvenue,  i.  e.  remem- 
bered ;  a  word  used  in  the  Exchequer  for  estreats,  which. 
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when  the  sheriff  cannot  levy  them,  are  entitled  soivne  not, 
i.  e.  are  not  to  be  remembered ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
estreats  are  sowne  when  they  are  leviable,  or  may  be 
gathered.  .  , 

SOW-THI'STLE  (Bot.)  the  Sonchus  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

SO'YA  [Bot.)  Soije  or  Soij,  the  Dolichos  soya  of  Linnaeus. 

SPACE  {Phy.)  distance' considered  every  way,  whether 
there  be  any  solid  matter  or  not  in  it ;  it  is  absolute  or  re- 
lative.—J  Ww/e  space,  considered  in  its  own  nature, 
and  without  regard  to  any  thing  external,  remains  always 
the  same,  and  is  immoveable.— i?e/a//ve  space  is  that  move- 
able dimension  or  measure  of  the  former  which  our  senses 
define  by  its  positions  in  regard  to  bodies  witliin  it.  Rela- 
tive space  in  magnitude  and  figure  is  always  the  same  with 
absolute  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  nume- 
rically :  thus  when  a  ship  is  perfectly  at  rest,  then  the 
places  of  all  things  within  her  are  the  same,  and  nothing 
changes  its  place  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  ship  is 
under  sail,  or  in  motion,  she  continually  passes  through 
new  parts  of  absolute  space ;  though  all  things^  on  board, 
considered  with  regard  to  the  ship,  may  yet  be  in  the  same 
places. 

Space  (Mech.)  the  line  which  a  moveable  body,  considered 
as  a  point,  is  conceived  to  describe  by  its  motion. 

Space  {Print.)  slips  of  wood  or  metal  for  making  spaces  be- 
tween words,    [vide  Printing'] 

Space  {Sport.)  a  deer  three  years  old. 

SPADE  {Sport.)  one  of  the  figures  on  a  pack  of  cards. 
[vide  Cards'] 

SPA'DI  {Mil.)  an  upper  garment  like  a  great  coat  worn  by 
the  Janissaries. 

SPA'I  iIEUS  {Min.)  a  name  given  to  the  miners  in  Cornwall. 

SPADI'LLE  (Sport.)  the  ace  of  spades  at  ombre. 

SPADPtOO'N  (Mil.)  a  sword  much  lighter  than  a  broad- 
sword, and  made  both  to  cut  and  thrust. 

SPAGVRIC  Art  {Lit.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  Chemistry. 

SPA'HIS  (Mil.)  a  corps  of  Turkish  cavalry,  which  is  kept 
in  pay  by  the  Grand  Signor. 

SPAIN,  Crotvn  of  {Her.)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Portugal. 

SPAN  (Co?K.)  an  English  long  measure,  containing  nine 
inches. 

Span  of  an  arch  (ArcJiit.)  the  distance  between  the  imposts 
or  the  parts  of  the  piers  from  which  the  arch  springs, 
or  on  which  it  rests. 

Span  (Mar.)  a  small  line  or  chord,  the  middle  of  which  is 
usually  attached  to  a  stay ;  its  use  is  to  confine  some  rope 
which  passes  through  the  corresponding  blocks,  as  also  to 
increase  the  effort  of  the  rope. 

TO  Span  (Mar.)  to  confine  with  ropes,  as  to  span  the 
booms ;  so  "  To  span  in  the  rigging,"  to  draw  the  upper 
parts  of  the  shrouds  together  by  tackles.  "  To  span  the 
runners,"  to  take  several  turns  with  small  rope  round  boih 
runners  abaft  the  mast,  and  to  frap  the  turns. 

SPANELLED  (Her.)  or  fettered,  an  epithet  for  a  horse 
having  his  fore  and  hind  leg  of  the  near  side  fettered  with 
fetlocks  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  stick. 

SPANDllEL-BRA'CKETTING  (Carpent.)  a  cradling  of 
brackets  fixed  in  one  or  more  curves,  each  in  a  vertical 
plane  and  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  plane  is 
horizontal. 

SPA'NIEL  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  dog  with  long,  shaggy,  and 
pendulous  ears;  a  variety  of  the  Canis  domestica  of  Linnaeus. 

SPA'NISH-BROOM  (Bot.)  the  Spartium  junceum  of  Lin- 
naeus.— Spanish  Cress,  the  Vella  annua,  an  annual. — Spa- 
nish Elm,  the  Cordia  gerascanthus. —  Spanish  Hedge  Nettle, 
the  Prasium,  a  shrub.  —  Spanish  Liquorice,  the  Glycyr- 
hiza. — Spanish  Potatoes,  the  Convolvulus  batatas. 

SPA'NISH-FLY  (Med.)  the  insect  which  is  used  in  raising 
blisters.  It  is  the  Lytta  vesicatoria  of  Linnaeus,  and  is 
otherwise  called  the  Cantharis. 


SPA'NKER  (Mar.)  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  ship^s 
driver. 

SPA'NNEIl  {Gun.)  the  lock  of  a  fusil  or  carabine. 
SPAN-SHA'CKLE  {Mar.)  a  large  bolt  driven  through  the 

forecastle,  and  forelocked  under  the  forecastle  beam,  both 

under  and  upon  the  upper  deck  beam. 
SPAR  (Mill.)  vide  Spainm. 

SPA'RABLES  (Mech.)  small  iron  nails  for  shoes. 
SPARADRA'PUM  (Surg.)  a  piece  covered  either  on  one 

or  both  sides  with  a  plaster,  &c. 
SPARE-DECK  (Mar.)  another  name  for  the  Orlop. 
TO  Spake  (Sport.)  to  breathe  a  game  cock,  or  to  embolden 

him  to  fight. 

SPARGA'NIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mo- 
noecia,  Order  3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  anient  common,  consisting  of 
proper  perianths,  roundish. —  Cor.  none. —  Stam.  in 
the  male,  f  laments  three,  caplllarj' ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  in  the  female,  germ  ovate,  ending  in  an  awl-shaped 
style;  stigtna  one  or  two,  ch...  r,e]led. — Per.  r/ritpe  juice- 
less  ;  seed  a  nut,  bony. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Sparganium  ra- 
mosum,  Plntanaria,  Butomon,  Bulomos,  seu  Pliteos, 
Branched  Burreed. — Sparganum  natans,  Floating  Bur- 
reed,  &c. 

SPARGANO'PHORUS  (Bot.)  the  Ethulia  sparganophora 
of  Linnseus. 

SPARGANO'SIS  (Med.)  a  milk  abscess. 

SPA'RHAWK  {Falcon.)  a  kind  of  short-winged  hawk. 

SPARRMA'NNIA  (Bot.)  an  herbaceous  plant,  which  re- 
sembles the  Triumfeltas,  and  still  more  the  Cammersonia  : 
has  the  peduncle  and  inflorescence  of  the  Geranium,  with 
the  fruit  of  Hibiscus  ;  but  it  is  prickly  like  the  Geum,  so 
that  it  is  composed,  as  it  were,  of  the  characters  of  several 
plants. 

SPA'RROW  {Orn.)  a  well-known  bird,  which  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  finch  that  they  are  both  classed  by  Linnaeus 
under  the  genus  Fringilla. — The  Common  House  Sparrow, 
is  the  Fringilla  domestica  of  Linnaeus. 

SPARROW-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Passerina  of  Linnaeus,  a 
shrub. 

SPARS  (Mar.)  large  round  pieces  of  timber,  particularly 

fitted  for  the  topmasts  of  vessels. 
SPA'RTEUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Spartium. 
SPA'RTIUM  (Bot.)  cTTUfTiov,  or  M'/otrirxf-ro',  a  plant  of  the  flax 

or  hemp  tribe  ;  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  from  o-x-z/fsi,  sero, 

i.  e.  to  weave  or  entwine,  because  ropes  were  made  of  it. 

Horn.  II.  1.  2  ;  Aristot.  Hist.  anim.  1.  9,  c.  30  ;  Theophrast. 

1.  l,c.  8;  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  1.  1,  c.  23;  Columcl.  1.6, 

c.  12;  Poll.  Onom.\.  10;  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  173;  Plin.  1.  19, 

c.  1. 

Spartium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17 
Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth   one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
papilionaceous — Stam.  fdaments  ten  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germ  oblong;  style  awl-shaped;  stigma  oblong, 
villose. — Per.  /rg7(?«e  cylindric  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Spartium  scoparium, 
Cytiso-genista,  seu  Genista,  Common  Broom. — Spartium 
junceum,    Spanish  Broom,  &ic.     Dod.  Pempf.;  Clus. 
Hist.;  Bank.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;   Gcr.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Botan.;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Spartium  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  Anthyllis,  Aspa- 

lathus,  Ehenus,  Genista,  Pterocarpus,  Securidaca,  S^c. 
Spartum  (Bot.)  the  Daclylis  stricta  of  Linnaeus. 
SPA'RUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes,  of  the  Thoracic  Order, 
having  the  lips  doubled ;    body  compressed  ;  latercd  line 
curved  on  the  hindpart ;  pectoral  fns  rounded.    Fishes  of 
this  genus  are  mostly  denominated  in  English  Gillhcad. 
SPASM  (Med.)  <y-.v.ir'f'oc,^  from  rr-^uu,  to  draw ;  an  involun- 
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tary  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  They  are  distin- 
guished into  clonic  and  tonic  spasms.  In  Clonic  spnavis, 
which  are  the  true  convulsions,  the  contractions  and  re- 
laxations are  as  in  epilepsy ;  but  in  Tonic  spasms,  the  mem- 
ber, or  part,  remains  rigid,  as  in  locked  jaw. 

SPA'SMI  {Med.)  spasmodic  diseases ;  the  third  order  of  the 
Class  Neuroses  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

SPASMO'DICS  {Med.)  medicines  which  serve  to  relieve 
convulsions- 

SPASMO'LOGY  [Med.)  from  a-Ttua-f^oc,  a  spasm,  and  A^y^s, 

a  discourse;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  spasms. 
SPAT  (Ent.)  the  spawn  of  oysters. 

SPA'T/E  Placitnm  (Law)  pleas  of  the  sword,  or  a  court- 
martial  for  the  speedy  execution  of  justice  upon  military 
offenders. 

SPATHE  (Med.)  vide  Spattda. 

Spathe  (Bot.)  the  calyx  of  a  spadix  bursting,  or  opening 

longitudinally  in  form  of  a  sheath. 
Spathe  it  also  another  name  for  SpatJielia. 
SPATPIE'LIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  ,'5  Trigynia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. —  iiTAM.  Jilamenis  fixe;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsule  ob- 
long ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Spathelia  simplex,  a 
tree. 

SPA'THULA  {Bnt.)  the  Iris  fcetidissima  of  Linnseus. 

SPATLING-PO'PPY  {Bot.)' i\\e  Cucubulus  belun  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

SPATTS  (Cus.)  a  small  sort  of  spatterdashes,  reaching  only 
a  little  above  the  ancle. 

SPA'TULA  (Mech.)  a  spattle  or  slice;  an  instrument  for 
spreading  salves  and  plasters :  also  an  instrument  used  by 
confectioners  in  stirring  syrups  or  liquors. 

SPA'TUM  (Min.)  Spar ;  a  genus  of  Calcareous  Earths, 
consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water;  it  scorches  in  the  fire, 
and  is  lamellous,  shining,  parasitical,  and  soft. 

SPA'VIN  ( Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses,  which  consists  in  a 
bony  excrescence,  or  crust  as  hard  as  a  bone,  growing  on 
the  inside  of  the  hough. — Blood  Spavin,  a  distension  of 
the  sinews  occasioned  by  extravasation. 

SPAWN  {Ich.)  the  semen  or  milt  of  fishes. 

TO  SPEAK  ivith  a  vessel  (Mar.)  to  communicate  with  those 
who  are  on  board,  either  in  person  or  by  means  of  a  speak- 
ing trumpet. 

SPEA'KER  nf  the  House  of  Commons  (Polit.)  a  member 
chosen  by  the  House,  and  approved  by  the  King,  who  is 
the  common  mouth  of  the  assembly  on  all  public  occa- 
sions.—  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  usually  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land. 

SPEA'KING-TRUMPET  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  trumpet  by 
the  help  of  which  persons  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  it  is  particularly  useful  at  sea. 

SPEAR  (Mil.)  1.  a  sort  of  lance  with  a  sharp  point,  formerly 
used  as  a  missile.  2.  The  long  piece  of  wood  which  is 
fixed  to  the  body,  or  beam,  of  a  cheval  de  frize. 

Spear  (Man.)  the  feather  of  a  horse,  called  the  streak  of 
the  spear,  a  mark  in  the  neck,  or  near  the  shoulder,  of 
some  barbs,  which  is  reckoned  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  horse. 

SPEA'RAGE  (Bot.)  the  Asparagus  officinalis  of  Linnaeus. 

SPEAR-FOO'T  (Man.)  a  horse's  off  foot  behind. 

SPEAR-HA'ND  (Man.)  a  horseman's  right  hand. 

SPEAR,  King^s  (Bot.)  the  Asphodelus  luteus,  <f)C.  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  tuberous  plant. 

SPEAR-MI'NT  (Bot.)  the  Mentha  of  Linnseus. 

SPEAR-WO'RT  (Bot.)  the  Ranunculus  fammula,  S^c.  of 
Linnaeus. 


SPE'CIE  (Com.)  gold,  or  coin,  in  distinction  from  paper- 
monc)'. 

SPE'CIALTY  (Laiv)  specialitas,  a  bond-bill,  or  similar  in- 
strument ;  any  writing,  or  deed,  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  parties. 

SPE'CIES  (Nat.)  any  natural  object  contained  under  a 
genus,  as  a  particular  plant,  animal,  or  mineral,  belonging- 
to  this  or  that  genus,  or  kind.  * 

Species  (Algeb.)  the  letters,  symbols,  and  characters,  which 
represent  the  quantities  in  any  operation,  or  equation. 

Species  (Opt.)  the  image  painted  on  the  retina  by  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  the  several  points  of  the  surface  of 
an  object. 

Species  (Log.)  one  of  the  five  predicables.    {y'l&e  Logic'] 

Species  (Med.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  any  simple  in- 
gredients in  a  druggist's  or  apothecary's  shop,  of  which 
the  compounds  are  formed. 

SPECI'FIC  {Med.)  a  name  given  to  a  medicine  that  has  a 
specific,  or  peculiar  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  that 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others ;  it  was  formerly  reckoned 
the  same  as  an  infallible  remedy. 

Specific  gravity  (Hydros.)  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
weight  of  bodies  of  the  same  bulk,  which  is  determined 
by  immersing  them  in  a  fluid,  as  water. 

Specific  Character  (Bot.)  or  essential  character;  the  cha- 
racter, or  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  one  species 
from  another. 

Specific  Name  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Trivial  Name. 

SPECIFICA'TION  (L«a)  a  term  in  the  Scotch  Law,  which 
signifies  the  making  a  new  property  from  materials  belong- 
ing to  another,  as  wine  from  grapes,  &c. 

SPECI'LLUM  (Surg.)  another  name  for  a  probe. 

SPE'CIOUS  Arithmetic  (Math.)  another  name  for  Algebra. 

SPE'CULUM  (Opt.)  any  polished  body  impervious  to  the 
rays  of  light,  such  as  polished  metals,  and  glasses  lined 
with  quicksilver,  &c.  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
looking-glasses ;  or  even  the  surface  of  water,  mercury,  &c. ; 
it  is  so  called,  because  it  is  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays 
of  light  that  fall  upon  it. 

Speculum  Veneris  (Bot.)  the  Campanula  speculum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Speculum  (Surg.)  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  in  di- 
lating different  parts,  as  speculum  oculi,  speculum  oris,  sjie- 
cuhtm  ani,  specidum  matricis,  SjC. 

Speculum  (Astrol.)  a  table  framed  after  the  erection  of  the 
figure  of  a  nativity,  containing  the  planets  and  cusps,  with 
their  aspects  and  terms. 

SPEED  (  Vet.)  a  distemper  incident  to  young  cattle. 

SPELL  (Mar.)  the  period  wherein  one  sailor  or  more  are 
employed  in  a  particular  duty,  from  which  they  are  re- 
lieved as  soon  as  the  time  expires;  such  are  the  spells  to 
the  hand-lead  in  sounding;  to  the  pump,  &c. 

TO  Spell  (Mar.)  to  relieve  the  spell,  or  to  return  to  the 
spell. 

SPELT  (Bot.)  and  Spell  a,  the  Triticum  spelta  of  Linnaeus. 
SPE'LTER  (Min.)  another  name  for  zink. 
TO  SPEND  n  mast  (Mar.)  vide  Mast. 

SPE'NDING  the  mouth  (Sport.)  a  term  applied  to  the  bark- 
ing of  hounds. 

SPENT-BA'LL  (Gunn.)  a  cannon,  or  musket-ball,  which 
reaches  an  object  without  sufficient  force  to  pass  throup-h 
it. 

SPE'RGULA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  4  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor. petals 

five. — St  AM.  filaments  ten,  awl-shaped;  anthers  roundish. 

— PiST.  gerin  ovate ;  styles  five ;  stigmas  thickish. — Pee. 

capside  ovate ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Sper- 

gula  nodosa,  Alsine,  Sa.i'ifraga,  Stellaria,  Arenaria,  seu 
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Polygonum,  Knotted  Spurrey. — Spergula  subulata,  Sa- 
gina,  seu  Saxifraga,  Sj-c.  Ciliated  awl-shaped  Spurrey, 
&c.;  but  the  Spergu/a  arvensis.  Corn  Spergula,  is  an  an- 
nual. Bnuh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Hejb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tournefort's  Inst. 
Spergula  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Linum,  Phar- 

nacinn,  Gysophila,  Holnsteum,  S)-c. 
SPERM  AC  E'TI  [Nat.)  i.  e.  Whale's  seed;  an  oily  substance 

drawn  frqm  the  brains  of  a  certain  kind  of  whale. 
SPEllMACO'CE  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetran- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  small.  — Con.  one- 
petalled.— STAM.^/rt?nra^s  four;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  roundish,  compressed;  style  simple;  stigmas  obtuse. 
— Pek.  capsules  two,  connate ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Spermacoce 
tenuior.  Slender  Button-weed. — Spermacoce  verticillnta, 
Scabiosa,  seu  Pidegium,  Vv'horl-flowered  Button-weed. 
Spermacoce  hispida,  seu  Galcopsis,  Shaggy  Button-weed. 
SPERMATIC  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  all  the  vessels  through 
which  the  semen  passes,  and  also  those  vessels  which  con- 
vey the  blood  to  and  from  the  testes. 
SPERMA'TOCELE  [Med.)  from  trTn^iJ^y.,  the  semen,  and 
•Ann,  a  tumour :  a  swelling  of  the  testes,  or  epididymis, 
from  an  accumulation  of  semen. 
SPERMATOP^'TICA  {Med.)  from  >r7!^y.ci,  the  semen,  and 

moiiu,  to  make;  medicines  which  tend  to  generate  seed. 
SPESSO  Chromatico  [Mas.)  the  chromatic  or  double  dieses, 
one  of  the  three  genera  of  the  Greeks,  consisting  of  four 
commas,  i.  e.  four  of  the  least  of  the  sensible  intervals. 
SPHA'CELUS  [Med.)  <rqiuKiXoc,  or  sphacelismus ;  a  gan- 
grene, or  corruption  of  any  part. 
SPH^NOI'DES  [Aiiat.)  vide  Sphenoides. 
SPH^NO-MAXILLA'RIS  {Anat.)  an  artery,  and  a  fissure 

of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  so  called. 
SPH^NO-STAPHYLI'NUS  {Anat.)  the  Levator palali. 
SPHTE'RA  (Astron.)  \k\e  Sphere. 

SPPI/ERA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syn- 
genesia,  Order  5  Polygamia  segregata. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  globular;  perianth  partial 
many-flowered. — Cor.  in  the  hermaphrodites  p«rh'a^  co- 
rollets J  proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  one-petalled.  — 
Stam.  in  the  hermaphrodites  Jilnmenls  five,  capillary ; 
anther  cylindric. — Fist,  in  the  female  ^er?K  oblong ;  ,s<j//e 
bristle-shaped  ;  stigma  two-parted.  —  Per.  none ;  seeds 
in  the  females  solitary ;  recepAacle  common  scaly,  partial 
naked. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Sphcsranthus  in- 
diciis,  Scabiosa,  seu  Adacamanien,  Sphceranihus  africa- 
nus,  Sfc. 

SPHj^L'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  i^ziw^/,  having  the  fructifica- 
tions mostly  spherical. 

SPH^RISTE'RIUM  {Ant.)  o-ipf.ipif^pw,  a  place  appointed 
for  divers  sorts  of  exercises,  but  particularly  for  those  with 
the  ball.    Pliu.  1.  5,  ep.  6  ;  Suet.  Vesp.  c.  20. 

SHPiERI'TlS  {Bot.)  vide  Sphcerocephala.':. 

SPHiEROCA'RPUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  Algce,  having  a  ven- 
tricose  calyx  and  numerous  seeds  collected  into  a  globe. 

SPHiEROCE'PHALON  {Bot.)  the  Allium  sphcerocephalon. 

SPHiEROCE'PHALUS  {Bot.)  the  Echinops  sphcerocepha- 
liis. 

SPHTEROMA'CHIA  {Ant.)  <rfcti^ou.ux,U,  a  particular  kind  of 
boxing  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  the  combatants  had 
balls  of  lead  or  stone  in  their  hands.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  3, 
segm.  150,  &c. 

SPH/ERO'MA  {Med.)  from  crips^-ip^,  a  globe;  a  fleshy,  glo- 
bular protuberance. 

SPHAGI'TIDES  {Anat.)  (npayirJi?,  the  jugular  veins ;  two 
great  veins  on  each  side  the  throat,  which  nourish  all  the 
parts  of  the  neck  and  head. 


SPHA'GNUM  {Bot.)  a  genns  of  Musci,  the  male  flo-wer  of 
which  is  club-shaped;  the  anthers  flat;  capsule  on  the  same 
plant  sessile. 

SPHENO'CLEA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Gaertncria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SPHENOIDA'LIS  srdura  {Anat.)  the  suture  of  the  skull, 
which  surrounds  the  bone  called  the  Os  sphenoides. 

SPHENOI'DES  {Anat.)  a-^p^vcuc-zj^,  from  o-^ii»,  a  wedge,  and 
£iJc5,  likeness,  because  it  is  fixed  like  a  wedge  in  the  cranium ; 
a  bone  of  the  cranium  common  to  both  the  skull  and  the 
upper  jaw,  which  is  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the 
skull,  and  joined  to  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium  by  the 
sphenoidal  suture,  except  in  the  middle  of  its  sides. 

SPH  ERE  (GeojH.)  a  solid  body  contained  under  one  single 
uniform  surface,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  distant 
from  a  point  in  the  middle,  called  its  centre. 

Sphere  {Astron.)  that  concave  orb,  or  expanse,  which  In- 
vests our  globe,  and  in  which  the  heavenlj  bodies  appear 
to  be  fixed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye.  [vide  Astro- 
nomyl 

Sphere  {Geog.)  a  certain  disposition  of  the  circles  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  distinguished  into  right, 
oblique,  and  parallel,    [vide  Astronomy'] 

SFHE'RICAL  {Geom.)  an  epithet  for  v,hat  relates  to  the 
sphere ;  as  spherical  angles,  which  are  formed  by  the  in- 
clination of  two  great  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
meeting  in  a  point,  called  the  angular  point;  spherical 
triangles  are  formed  by  the  intersection  of  three  circles. 
—  Spherical  Trigonometry,  the  science  of  spherical  angles, 
[vide  Triangle'] 

SPHE'ROID  {Geom.)  a  solid  body  approaching  to  the  figure 
of  a  rphere,  though  not  exactly  round,  but  having  one  of 
its  diameters  longer  than  the  other. 

SPH  EX  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Hymenopterous 
Order,  having  the  month  with  an  entire  jaw  ;  Jt'clers  four; 
antennce  with  about  ten  articulations ;  vcings  incumbent ; 
sting  incumbent.  Insects  of  this  tribe  are  the  most  rapa- 
cious of  any,  devouring  whatever  comes  in  their  way. 

SPHI'NCTEil  {Anat.)  from  o-cfi/yytj,  to  shut  up;  an  epithet 
fcr  several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to  shut  or  close  the 
aperture  round  which  they  are  placed,  as  the  sphincter  ani, 
the  principal  muscle  of  this  name;  the  sphincter  gulce,  la- 
biorum,  oris,  vagince,  8^-c. 

SPHINX  {Myth)  a  fabulous  monster  of  Thebes,  which  is 
said  to  have  put  forth  riddles,  and  to  have  killed  those  who 
could  not  expound  them.  CEdipus. having  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  unfolding  the  one  that  was  proposed  to  him,  she 
is  said  to  have  killed  herself,  and  he  lo  have  gained  the 
kingdom. 

Sphinx  is  also  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  statue  with  the  head 
of  a  woman  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  signifying,  as  is  sup- 
posed, that  the  Nile  began  to  swell  in  the  "months  of  July 
and  August. 

Sphinx  {Ent.)   a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Lepidopterous 
Order,  having  the  antennce  rather  prismatic  ;  tongue  mostly 
exserted  ;  feelers  two,  reflected  ;  xvings  deflected. 
Species.    Insects  of  this  tribe,  which  are  distinguished  in 
English  by  the  name  of  the  Hawk-Moth,  fly  abroad 
only  in  the  morning  and  evening,  are  very  slow  on  the 
wing,  often  make  a  humming  kind  of  noise,  and  extract 
the  nectary  of  the  flowers  with  the  tongue.    The  larva 
has  16  feet,  and  is  active,  but  the  pupa  is  quiescent. 
SPHONDY'LLIUM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Hieracinm. 
SPHONDYLOCO'CCOS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Callicarpa 
of  Linnasus. 

SPHY'GMICA  {Med.)  from  c-^.-/^//.-:,  a  pulse;  that  part  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  pulses. 

SPI'CA  (Bi)t.)  a  spike,  or  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
sessile  flowers  are  alternate  on  a  common  simple  peduncle, 
as  in  an  ear  of  corn,  in  Lavender,  and  many  Grasses,  &c! 
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It  is  simple,  compound,  and  glomerate  ;  ovate,  cylindrlc, 
and  ventricose ;  imbricate,  jointed,  branching,  leafy, bristle- 
shaped,  comose.  Sec. 

Spica  is  also  the  name  of  some  species  of  plants,  as  the 
Lavenditla  spica,  the  Nardus  celtica,  the  Trifolium  uni- 
Jlorum  of  Linnaeus. 

Spica  virginis  [Astron.)  a  bright  fixed  star,  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, in  the  ear  of  corn  of  the  constellation  Virgo.  Its 
right  ascension  for  the  year  1814'  was  J98°  51'  0",  declina- 
tion 10°  11'  5"  ;  annual  variation  in  right  ascension  47"  2"', 
in  declination  18"  8"'. 

SPl'CANT  {Bat.)  the  Osmiindu  spicant  Linnaeus. 

SPICCA'TO  {Mas.)  an  Itali;m  term,  signifying  to  divide 
each  note  from  one  another  in  a  plain  and  distinct  manner, 

SPICE  (Coiu.)  a  name  for  Indian  drugs,  as  cloves,  mace,  &c. 

SPI'CULA  (Bot.)  a  spikelet,  or  small  spike. 

SPI'DER  (Knt.)  the  Aranen  of  Linnajus,  an  insect  remark- 
able for  the  structure  of  its  body  and  the  ferocity  of  its 
manners.  It  preys  on  insects  larger  than  itself,  and  even 
on  those  of  its  own  kind.  From  tiie  papillce,  or  bags  at  the 
end  of  the  abdomen,  it  throws  out  a  number  of  fine  threads, 
which  it  ingeniously  weaves  into  a  web,  for  the  entangling  its 
prey  ;  and  every  year  it  suspends  itself  in  a  solitary  corner, 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  olf  its  old  skin. 

Spider  ( /:/er.)  this  insect  has  been  occasionally 
borne  in  coat  armour,  particularly  as  in  the 
annexed  example:  "  He  beareth  or  a  cobweb, 
in  the  centre  thereof  a  spitler  proper.'" 

SPIDER  O'RCHIS  [Bot.)  the  Ophrija  aranifcra 
of  Linnaeus,  a  bulbous  root. 

SPI'DEUWORT  {Bot  )  the  Anthericum  liUadrum  of  Lin 
nreus,  a  perennial. 

SPIELMA'NNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  II  Didi/ 
namia,  Order  2  Aiigiospermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Con. 
one-petalled. —  St  am.  Jilaments  four;  anlhers  oval. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  style  short ;  stigma  hooked. — Per. 
globular ;  scerf  a  nut,  globular. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Spielmannia  ctfricana, 
Bantena,  seu  Jasminiim,  a  shrub. 
SPIGE'LIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Peniandria, 
Order  1  Monogt/nia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cok.  one- 
petalled. —  St  AM.  Jilamciits  five  ;  anthers  simple. — PisT. 
germ  superior;  sti//e  awl- shaped;  stigma  simple. —  Per. 
capsule  twin  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Sprcics.    The  two  species  are  the — Spigelin  anlhehnia,  seu 
Arapnbaca,  Annual  Worm-grass. — Spigelia  marilandica, 
seu  L.oniccra,  Perennial  Worm-grass. 
SPI'GNELL  {Bot)  the  Athamanta  of  Linnaeus,   a  per- 
ennial. 

SPIGU'RNELL  {Laxv)  the  sealer  of  the  king's  writs,  so 
called,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  Saxon  i-picupran,  to 
shut  up,  or  inclose;  others  derive  the  term  from  Galfridus 
Spigurnel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  to 
that  office  by  Henry  III. 

SPIKE  Lavender  [Bot.)  the  Lnvendida  spica  of  Linnaeus. 

TO  Spike  u  gun  {Gtnrn.)  to  fill  up  the  touchhole  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  by  driving  a  nail  forcibly  into  it,  to  render 
it  unserviceable.  It  signifies  also  to  fasten  a  quoin  with 
spikes  to  the  deck,  close  to  the  breech  of  a  gun-car- 
riage. 

SPI'KENAKD  {But.)  the  Androp^gan  nardus,  a  perennial. 

— Ploughman's  Spikenard,  the  Bocharis,  a  shrub. 
SPlLA'I'^fTHUS  [Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 

ncsici.  Order  1  Polygamin  jF.qitalis,  consisting  of  species 

from  the  genei'a  Bidens  and  Verliesina. 
TO  yPILL  a  sail  [Mar.)  to  discharge  the  wind  out  of  its 

belly  or  cavity,  in  order  to  furl  or  reef  it. 
SPI'LLING  lines  {Mar.)  ropes  fixed  occasionally  to  the  main 


and  foresails  of  a  ship  in  tempestuous  weather,  for  reefing 
or  furling  them  more  conveniently.  ^ 
SPI'NA  [Anat.)  I.  The  spine,  or  back  bone,  so  called  from 
the  thorn-like  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  2.  The  shin 
bone. 

Spina  {Bot.)  a  spine  or  thorn  is  reckoned  among  the  ftdcra 
of  plants,    [vide  Botam/} 

Si'iNA  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cratcegiis  oxijcantha,  &c.  of 
Linnaeus. 

Spina  hijida  {Med.)  a  tumour  on  the  spine  of  new-born 
children. 

SPI'NACII,  rvild  [Bot.)  the  Chenopodium  of  Linnjeus 
SPINA'CIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  22  Dioecia 

Order  r>  Pentnndria.  ' 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— Con.  none. 

—  Stam.  in  the  m^hs,  Jilaments  five;  anthers  oblono-] 

—  PisT.  in  the  female,  gerju  round,  compressed;  stulcs 
four;  stigmas  simple.— Per.  none;  ,^m/  one. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  well  known  in  Eno-]fsh 
by  the  name  of  Spinach,  and  were  called  by  the  older 
botanists  Spiiiachia. 

SPIN/'E  [Mus.)  the  original  name  for  the  quills  of  the  spinet. 

Spin.e  ventosilas  [Med.)  a  caries,  or  the  decay  of  the  bone 

SPINAL  M A' RROW  [Anat.)  \k\e  Medulla  spinalis. 

SPINA'LIS  [  Anat.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles  connected 
with  the  spine,  as  the  Spinalis  ccrvicis,  which  serves  to  ex- 
tend the  neck  obliquely  backwards ;  Spinalis  dorsi,  which 
serves  to  extend  the  vertebra;,  and  to  assist  in  raising  the 
spine;  Spinales  lumhorum,  muscles  of  the  loins. 

SPl'NDLE  {Geom.)  a  solid  body  generated  by  t!ie  revolu- 
tion of  some  curve  line  about  its  base  or  double  ordinate 

Sp  iNDLE  {Mcch.)  the  axle  of  a  wheel  in  a  clock,  watch,  &c. 
the  extremities  of  which  are  the  pivots. 

Spindle  (Mflr.)  the  main  body  of  the  capstan  or  drawbeam 
in  a  ship.— Spindle  of  a  mast,  the  upper  main  piece  of  a 
made  mast. 

SPI'NDLE-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Euonymus  of  Linnteus. 

SPl'NDULiE  {Her.)  the  three  golden  pins  which  were  used 
about  the  archiepiscopal  pall. 

SPINE  {Anat.)  S])ina,  seu  Spina  dorsi,  from  spina,  a  thorn; 
a  bony  column  or  pillar,  extending  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  trunk  from  the  great  occipital  foramen  to  the  os  sacrum. 
It  is  composed  of  twenty-four  bones,  called  vertebrce. 

SPINE'T  [Mus.)  a  kej'ed  instrument  formerly  much  in  use, 
which  is  very  similar  to  a  harpsichord. 

SPl'NIFER  a  genus  of  grasses.  Class  23  Po/y^^-am'a, 

Order  2  Diofcia. 

SPINO'SUS  [Bot.)  thorny,  or  furnished  with  thoims;  an 
epithet  for  a  stem. 

SPI'NSTER  [Laxv)  an  addition  in  law  proceedings  usually- 
given  to  all  unmarried  women. 

SPI'O  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order  Mol- 
lusca,  having  a  hodi/  projecting  from  a  tube ;  peduncles  or 
Jeet  rough  with  bristles  ;  feelers  two,  and  long  ;  eyes  two, 
and  oblong. 

SPIKi^:'A  [not)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  4  Penlagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam.  ^laments  more  than  twenty  ;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germs  five;  styles  as  many;  stigmas 
headed. — Per.  capsules  oblong;  seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials  or  shrubs,  as  the — 
Spircea  ulmaria,  Filipendula,  Uhnaria,  seu  Barba  caprce, 
iVIeadow-Sweet.  —  Spircea  filipendula,  seu  Filipendula, 
Common  Dropwort.  —  Spircea  nruncus,  seu  Aruncus, 
(joat's  Beard.  Dod.  Peynpt.;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail 
Hist.;  TourneJ.  Instit.  S^c: 

SpiRiEA  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Crassula  and 
Diosma . 
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SPI'RAL  (Geom.)  a  curve  line  of  the  circular  kind,  wlilc.h, 
in  its  progress,  recedes  always  more  and  more  from  a 
point  within,  called  its  centre. 

Spiral,  in  application  to  architecture  and  sculpture,  is  a 
curve  that  ascends  winding  about  a  cone  or  spire,  so  that 
all  the  points  of  it  continually  approach  the  axis.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  helix,  which  winds  in  the  same 
manner  about  a  cylinder. 

SPIRA'LIS  {Bot.)  twisted  like  a  screw;  an  epithet  for  the 
cotyledons,  as  in  the  Oleracece  ;  for  the  anthers,  as  of  Chi- 
ronia  ;  for  the  tails  of  the  seeds,  as  in  Geraniurn. 

SPIRIPLO'CA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  //e/Zdrres  of  Linnaeus. 

SPl'RIT  (Chem.)  a  term  formerly  given  to  all  volatile  sub- 
stances collected  by  distillation.  They  were  distinguished 
into  inflammable  or  ardent  spirits,  acid  spirits,  and  alkaline 
spirits.  The  word  spirit  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  alcohol. 

SPIRITO'SO  {Mus.)  Italian  for,  with  spirit. 

SPIRITUA'LITIES  (Ecc.)  the  profits  which  a  bishop  re- 
ceives from  his  spiritual  livings,  namely, _  the  revenues 
which  he  receives  from  visitations,  ordaining  and  insti- 
tuting of  priests,  prestation  money,  &c. 

SPIHITUALIZA'TION  (Chem.)  the  extracting  of  the  spirit 
from  natural  bodies  by  means  of  distillization. 

SPI'RITUS  {Chem.)  spirit;  a  term  formerly  in  frequent  use 
coupled  with  the  name  of  the  substance  from  which  the  ex- 
traction was  made,  as  Spiritus  cetherii  mlphurici,  Sulphuric 
Ether;  Spirilus  ammoitice  aromaticus.  Aromatic  Spirit  of 
Ammonia,  &c. 

SPl'RKETTING  {Mar.)  the  strake  wrought  on  the  ends  of 
the  beams,  &c. 

SPISSAME'NTUM  {Med.)  a  substance  put  into  oils  and 
ointments  to  make  them  thick. 

SPI'THAME  {Ant.'\  tr7:i6a.fA^n,  a  Grecian  long  measure  con- 
taining about  nine  inches  and  a  half,     [vide  Mensura] 

SPI'TTaL  {ArchcEol.)  another  name  for  an  hospital. 

SPI'TTER  {Sport.)  a  red  male  deer  near  two  years  old, 
whose  horns  begin  to  grow  spitv/ise. 

SPLA'NCHNIC  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  intercostal  nerve. 

SPLA'NCHIsTCA  {Med)  <r/TA«y;%inx«,  from  Q-T^Xayx''^'^'^^  to 
operate  on  the  bowels  ;  medicines  proper  for  diseases  of  the 
bowels. 

SPLANCHNO'LOGY  {Med.)  from  <r7:\liyx''o'.,  the  intestines, 
and  i^'oyoc.,  a  discourse  ;  a  treatise  on  the  intestines. 

SPLA'NCHNUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  mosses  having  the  cap- 
sule cylindrical,  and  the  male  a  bud  in  a  different  plant. 

SPLAYING  of  the  shoidder  {  Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses,  caused 
by  a  slip,  so  tliat  the  shoulder  departs  from  the  breast,  and 
leaves  a  rift  in  the  film  under  the  skin. 

SPLEEN  {Anat.)  (mMi,  a  spongy  viscus,  of  a  livid  colour, 
and  so  variable  in  its  form,  situation,  and  magnitude,  that 
it  scarcely  admits  of  a  description.  In  a  healthy  subject, 
it  is  always  placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  betvveen  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ribs. 

SPLE'ENWORT  {Bot)  the  Anplenium  of  Linnaeus. 

SPLE'GET  (Surg.)  a  cloth  dipped  in  any  kind  of  liquor  for 
washing  a  sore. 

SPLENA'LGIA  {Med.)  from  b-ttMv,  the  spleen,  and  u^yo^, 

pain  ;  a  pain  in  the  spleen,  or  its  region. 
SPLENE'TICA  (Med.)  from  o-ttMv,  the  spleen;  medicines 

which  remove  diseases  in  the  spleen. 
SPLE'NIA  {Surg.)    compresses  resembling  the  spleen  in 

shape,  made  of  lint,  tow,  &c. 
SPLE'NICUS  {Anat.)  splenic;  an  epithet  for  an  artery  and 

a  vein  which  enters  the  fissure  on  the  inside  of  the  spleen. 
SPLENI'TIS  {Med.)  from  <rx>.nv,  the  spleen,  an  inflammation 

of  the  spleen ;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  CuUen's  Nosology, 

Class  Pijrexi(P,  Order  Phlegmasice. 
SPLE'NIUM  {Surg)  vide  Splenia. 

SPLE'NIUS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of  the  head  or 
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neck,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spleen  in  shape* 

it  serves  to  bend  the  neck  backwards. 
Si^LE'NOCELE  {Med)  from  (r7!?,Y,v,  the  fpleen,  and  xu'a.?,  a 

tumour  ;  a  hernia  of  the  spleen. 
SPLENT  {Surg.)  a  scale  of  flexible  wood  or  pasteboard  used 

in  supporting  a  fractured  bone. 
Si'LENT  (  Vet)  a  hard  swelling  on  (he  bone  of  a  horse's  leg. 
10  SPLICE  {Mech)  to  join  one  rope  to  another  by  inter- 

M  caving  their  ends. 
TO  Splice  {Hort)  to  graft  the  top  of  one  tree  into  the  stock 

of  another,  by  cutting  thera  sloping,  and  fastening  them 

together. 
SPLINT  (  PV,'.)  vide  SpZra/. 

SFLINTER-PROO'F  {Mil.)  a  fence  or  guard  which  is  pro- 
vided in  field  attacks,  to  protect  the  person  who  attends  ia 
the  powder  magazines  against  the  splinters  of  the  shells. 

SPLI'NTERS  {Gunn.)  fragments  of  shells. 

Splinters  {Mar.)  the  pieces  of  the  ship's  sides,  nia^ts,  &c. 
which  being  knocked  off  by  the  shot,  do  much  mischief 
among  the  men  on  board,  whence  nettings  are  employed 
to  keep  them  off,  which  are  called  splinter-iict'.iitg^. 

SPLIT  {Mar)  an  epithet  to  denote  the  state  of  a  vessel  v/hen 
it  is  bilged  on  a  rock  or  shore. 

TO  Split  a  sail  {Mar.)  to  rend  it  asunder,  as  by  the  force 
of  a  tempest,  &c. 

Si-*0'DIUM[  {Chcvi)  tr-'oho'i,  a  substance  nientioned  by  Galen 
and  Dioscorides,  v^hich  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
cadmia  alone  in  the  furnace.  It  differed  from  the  pom- 
pholyx,  in  being  not  so  pure,  and  more  heavy. —  Spodiuni 
arabum,  burnt  Ivory,  or  Ivory  Rlack.  —  Spodiiim  grcecorum, 
the  white  dung  of  dogs. 

SPO'ILING  {Mech.)  a  term  in  mast-making  for  the  act  of 
taking  the  greatest  distance  of  the  inequalities  between  any 
two  pieces  of  timber  to  be  fayed  together. 

SPOKES  {Mech)  the  bars  in  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  that 
pass  from  the  naves  to  the  felloe. 

SPO'LIA  {Ant)  spoils  or  bootv^  among  the  Romans,  taken 
from  an  enemy. —  Spolia  opima,  the  best  of  the  spoils,, 
which  were  given  to  a  victorious  general,    [vide  Militia'] 

SPOLIA'RIUM  {Ant)  a  private  room  at  the  baths. 

SPOLI.A'TiON  {Laiv)  a  writ  which  lies  for  an  incumbent 
against  another,  in  any  case  where  the  right  of  patronage 
•coraeth  not  in  debate.    F.  N.  B.  36,  37. 

SPONDA'IC  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  an  hexameter  verse 
which  has  a  spondee  in  the  last  foot  but  one,  this  foot 
being  commonly  a  dactyle. 

SPONDAU'LA  {Mas.)  <r7ro->^ccv>''^,  a  player  on  the  flute 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  vv'ho  used  to  perform  during 
the  libations  and  sacrifices.  Diamed.  de  Art.  Grammat. ; 
Mar.  Victor,  de  Spond.  ;  Salmas.  ad  S'l/in.  p.  124-. 

SPO'NDEE  {Gram.)  (r/T<;>e\ro? ;  a  foot  of  tv/o  syllables,  both 
of  which  are  long,  as  coeium. 

SPO'NDIAS  {Bot  )  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dccaudria,. 
Order  4  Penlagynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — St  AM.  filaments  ten:  anthers  oblong. —  Pisr. 
germ  ovate;  stjjles  five,  short;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per. 
driqye  oblong  ;  seed  nut  ovate. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Spondias  monibin, 
seu  Mombin,   Purple  Hog-Plum,  or  Spanish  Plum. — 
Spondias  Myrobalanus,  &c. 
SPO'NDYLI  {Ant)  a-Tiiv^vMi,  or  (r(?^i'J"yAo;,  little  shells,  which 
were  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  passing  sentence,  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  beans,     PolL  Onom.  1.  8; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  ;  Salmas.  ad  Solin.  8)C. 
SPO'NDYLUS  {Con)  a  genus  of  animals.   Class  Vermes, 
Order  Testacea  ;  the  shell  is  bivalve,  having  the  valves  un^- 
equal,  the  animal  of  which  is  a  Teihys. 
Spondylus  {Anal.)  is-hoiSumc,,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
spine  or  backbone,  because  it  is  fitted  to  move  every  way. 
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SPO'NGE-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  farmesiana  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SPO'NGIA  (Enf.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Femes,  Order 
Zoophijta,  which  is  fixed,  sterile,  torpid,  of  various 
forms,  and  clothed  by  a  gelatinous  and  porous  flesh, 
by  which  it  absorbs  or  rejects  water  at  pleasure.  The 
Spongia  officinalis,  or  the  Common  Sponge,  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  Seas,  and  is  found  adhermg  to 
rocks  bv  a  small  base. 

SPONGIODES  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Os  cribriforme, 
because  It  is  hollow  and  porous  like  a  sponge. 

SPONGIO'SA  Ossn  {Anai.)  bones  situated  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  side  of  the  nose,  wiiich  are  of  a  triangular  form  and 
spongy  appearance. 

SPONGIO'SUM  Os  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Ethmoid 
Bone. 

SPO'NSOR  (Lmv)  an  undertaker,  or  surety  for  another. 
SPO'NSUS  (Chem.)  an  old  epithet  for  mercury,  fi'om  its 

fitness  to  coalesce  with  sulphur. 
SPONTOO'N  {Mil.)  a  weapon  much  like  a  halberd,  which 

was  formerly  used  instead  of  a  halfpike  by    officers  of 

foot. 

SPOO'N-BILL  {Orn.)  a  bird  so  called  from  the  orbicular, 
flat  shape  of  its  bill,  the  Platalea  of  Linnaeus. 

SPOO'N-DRIFT  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  showery  sprinkling  of 
sea  water,  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  waves  in  a  tem- 
pest, and  flying  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  like 
a  vapour. 

SPOON-WORT  {Bot.)  the  Cochlearia  of  Linnscus,  a  pe- 
rennial. 

SPO'RADES  {Astroj:.)  c-Trofi^ii;,  from  o-TTSifa,  to  sow  or  scat- 
ter ;  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  stars  that  were 
not  included  in  any  constellation  which  are  now  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  unformed  stars. 

SPORA'DICI  {Med.)  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to  diseases 
which  arise  in  many  parts  at  the  same  time,  or  are  preva- 
lent in  different  parts  at  the  same  time. 

SPO'RTULA  {Ant.)  signified  properly  a  small  basket,  but 
was  taken  metaphorically  for  the  dole  of  meat,  or  money 
contained  in  the  basket,  which  the  great  used  to  present  to 
their  poor  dependents.  In  the  time  of  Juvenal,  the  higher 
orders  degraded  themselves  by  accepting  such  presents 
from  their  clients  to  whom  they  had  originall}'  been  made. 
Juv.  Sat.  1,  v.  95,  &c. 

SPOTS  {Astron.)  dark  places  observed  on  the  disks  or  faces 
of  the  sun  and  moon  and  planets,  on  the  nature  of  which 
various  conjectures  have  been  formed,  but  all  equally 
without  foundation.  They  are  observed  to  change  much 
in  their  number,  figure,  and  appearance ;  and  those  on  the 
sun  are  distinguished  into  Maculce,  or  dark  spots,  and  Fa- 
culce,  or  white  spots. — Lucid  Spots  are  several  little  whitish 
spots  that  are  observed  to  be  interspersed  among  the  stars 
of  the  firmament,  but  are  not  yet  ascertained  to  be  stars, 

SPOU'SE-BREACH  {ArchceoL)  another  name  for  adultery. 

SPOUT  {Meteor.)  or  Water-Spout,  a  mass  of  water  collected 
between  a  cloud  and  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  the  form  of 
a  water-spout  or  a  trumpet.  JMeteors  of  this  kind  are  most 
frequently  observed  at  sea,  where  they  bring  the  vessels 
sometimes  into  great  danger. 

SPRAIN  {Med.)  a  violent  contorsion  or  wresting  of  the 
tendons  of  the  muscles,  occasioned  by  a  sudden  accident. 

SPRAT  {Ich.)  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the  herring,  of  which  it 
is  made  a  species  in  the  Linnean  System,  namely,  the  Clupea 
spratttis. 

SPRAY  {Mar.)  the  sprinkling  of  the  sea,  which  is  driven 

from  the  top  of  a  wave  in  stormy  weather. 
SPRIG  {Mar.)  a  name  given  to  a  small  eye-bolt  which  is 

ragged  at  the  point. 
SPRIGHTS  {Mar.)  short  arrows  formerly  used  in  sea-fights 

which  had  wooden  heads  made  sharp.    They  were  dis- 
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charged  out  of  muskets  through  the  sides  of  a  ship  where 
bullets  could  not  enter. 
SPRING  {Nat.)  a  fountain  or  source  of  water  rising  out  of 
the  ground. 

Spring  {Astron.)  ver,  one  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  com- 
mencing, in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  earth,  'on  the  day 
the  sun  enters  the  first  degree  of  Aries,  which  is  about  the 
21st  of  March,  and  ending  when  the  sun  enters  Cancer  at 
the  Summer  Solstice ;  and,  generally  for  any  part  of  the 
earth,  the  Spring  season  commences  when  the  meridian  al- 
titude, being  on  the  increase,  is  at  a  medium  between  the 
least  and  the  greatest. 

Spuing  {P/ij/-)  or  E/ater  Spring,  another  name  for  Elasticity. 

Spring  {Mecli.)  a  piece  of  tempered  steel  fitted  to  different 
machines,  to  give  tliem  an  elastic  power. 

Spring  {Mar.)  signifies,  L  A  crack  running  tranversely  or 
obliquely  through  any  part  of  a  mast  or  yard,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  less  serviceable.  2.  A  rope  passed  out  of  a  ship's 
stern,  and  attached  to  a  cable,  proceeding  from  the  bow 
when  she  lies  at  anchor.  3.  A  rope  reaching  diagonally 
from  the  stern  of  one  ship  to  the  head  of  another 
lying  abreast  of  her. 

TO  Spring  {Sport.)  to  raise  a  partridge  or  pheasant. 

TO  Spring  (Mar.)  a  term  used  in  several  sea  phrases,  as 
"  To  spring  a  leak,"  is  said  of  a  ship,  when,  by  any  ac- 
cident, the  water  passes  a  breach  through  her  sides  or 
bottom  into  the  hull.  "  To  spring  2l-\u^,"  \iCi,e  Luff]  "To 
spring  a  mast,"  when  the  mast  is  cracked  but  not  broken. 

SPRI'NG-AKBOR  {Mech.)  the  part  in  the  middle  of  the 
spring-box  of  a  watch,  about  which  the  spring  is  wound  or 
turned. 

SPRI'NG-BOX  {Mech.)  the  box  which  contains  the  spring 
of  a  watch,  being  a  case  or  frame  shaped  like  a  cylinder. 

SPRI'NG-TAIL  (Enl.)  the  Podura  of  Linnaeus,  an  insect 
so  called  from  its  tail  which  acts  as  a  spring. 

SPRl'NG-TIDES  {Nat.)  tides  at  New  and  Full  Moon,  which 
flow  highest,  ebb  lowest,  and  run  strongest. 

SPRI'NG-GRASS  {Bot.)  the  Anthoxanth  nm  odoratum  of 
Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

SPRINGING  {Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  beasts  of 
chace,  as  saliant  is  for  those  of  prey. 

SPRFNGY  {Mech.)  the  same  as  elastic. 

SPRIT  {Mar.)  in  French  livarde,  a  small  boom  or  pole 
which  crosses  the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the  mast 
to  the  upper  aft-mast  corner. —  Sprit-Sail,  a  sail  attached 
to  a  yard  which  hangs  under  the  bowsprit. 

SPRUCK  {Chem.)  or  Spruce-Beer,  a  fermented  liquor  pre- 
pared from  the  spruce-fir,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  it  contains,  is  reckoned  a  good  anti-scorbutic. 

SPRUCE-FIR  {Bot.)  the  Pinus  canadensis  of  Linnasus. 

SPU'LLERS  o/z/wra  {Mech.)  men  employed  to  see  that  it 
be  well  spun  and  fit  for  the  loom. 

SPUN-YARN  {Mar.)  the  yarn  of  untwisted  ropes,  whose 
ends  are  scraped  and  beaten  thin,  in  order  to  be  let  into 
the  ends  of  other  ropes. 

SPUNGE  {Bot.)  a  substance  which  grows  in  the  sea  under 
rocks ;  a  sort  of  sea  fungus  or  mushroom.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  habitation  of  the  Spongia  of  Linnaeus. 

Spunge  (  Vet.)  that  part  of  a  horse's  shoe  next  the  heel. 

Spunge  {Gunn.)  a  rammer  or  staff",  with  a  piece  of  lamb  skin 
at  the  end  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  a  great  gun 
before  it  be  charged  again. 

SPU'NGING-HOUSE  {Law)  a  victualling  house  where 
persons  arrested  for  debt  are  kept  for  some  time,  either  till 
they  come  to  a  compromise  with  their  creditors,  or  are 
removed  to  a  closer  confinement. 

SPUR  {Bot.)  or  horn,  calcar,  sea  cornu,  the  hinder  part  of 
the  nectary,  in  some  flowers,  shaped  like  a  cock's  spur  or  a 
horn.  This  kind  of  nectary  is  called  nectarium  calcara- 
tim  ;  and  the  corolla,  having  such  a  nectary,  is  named 
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corolla  calcnrata,  as  in  Larkspur,  Orchis,  &c. ;  and  a  calyx 
having  such  a  spur,  is  called  calyx  calcaratus,  as  in  tropeo- 
lum. 

SPU'RGE  (Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. — 
Spurge  Laurel,  the  Daphne  laureoli,  a  shrub. —  Spurge 
Olive,  the  Daphne  mezereum. 

SPU'UIOUS  Flesh  [Anat.)  the  flesh  of  the  lips,  gums,  &c. 
have  been  so  denominated,  because  they  are  of  a  constitu- 
tion different  from  all  the  rest. 

SPU'RLING  Line  (Mar.)  the  line  which  forms  the  commu- 
nication between  the  wheel  and  the  telltale. 

SPU'RREY  (Bat.)  the  Spergula  of  Linnaeus. 

SPU'RREY-WAY  (Archceol.)  a  horse  way  through  a  man's 
ground  which  one  may  ride  in  by  right  of  custom. 

SPUR-Rl'AL  (Com.)  a  gold  coin  current  in  the  time  of 
King  James  L 

SPURS  (Mar.)  pieces  of  timber  fixed  on  the  bulgeways  for 
their  security. —  Spurs  of  the  Beams,  curved  pieces  of  tim- 
ber serving  as  half  beams,  to  support  the  decks  where  a 
whole  beam  cannot  be  placed,  on  account  of  the  hatchway. 
— Spurs  of  the  Bits,  the  same  as  the  standards. 

Spurs  (Fort.)  walls  that  cross  a  part  of  the  rampart,  and 
join  to  the  town  wall. 

Spurs  (Archit.)  braces  which  prop  the  two  pillars  supporting 
a  wooden  bridge. 

SQUAD  (Mil.)  a  diminutive  of  squadron,  to  denote  a  small 
number  of  men,  horse  or  foot,  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drill  exercise,  whence  the  term  awkward  squad  is 

■  employed  to  denote  those  who  are  beginning  to  learn  their 
exercise. 

TO  Squad  (Mil.)  to  divide  a  troop  or  company  into  small 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  the  men  separately. 

SQUA'DRON  (Mar.)  a  detachment  of  ships  employed  on 
any  particular  expedition ;  also  the  third  part  of  a  naval 
armament. 

Squadron  (Mil.)  a  body  of  cavalry,  composed  of  two 
troops,  and  consisting  of  from  80  to  J  20  men, 

SQUALL  (Mar.)  a  sudden  violent  gust  of  wind  at  sea.  A 
black  squall  is  attended  with  a  dark  cloud,  in  distinction 
from  a  ivhite  squall,  where  there  are  no  clouds,  and  a  thick 
squall,  accompanied  with  hail,  sleet,  &c. 

SQUA'LUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Chondropteri- 
gious  Order. 

Generic  Character.  Head  obtuse  ;  spiracles  from  four  to 
seven,  at  the  sides  of  the  neck  ;  eyes  oblong  ;  mouth  be- 
neath, in  the  forepart  of  the  head ;  teeth  numerous  and 
sharp  ;  bodi/  oblong  and  rough,  with  very  tender  pric- 
kles ;  ventral  fins  less  than  the  pectoral. 

Species.  The  following  are  the  principal  species  of  this 
dreadfully  rapacious  tribe  of  fishes  ;  namely,  the — Squa- 
liis  maximus.  Basking  Shark. — Squalus  canicula.  Spotted 
Dog-fish. — Squalus  acanthias,  Prickly-Dog-Fish. — Squa- 
lus vulpes.  Sea  Fox. — Squalus  galeus,  the  Tope. — Squalus 
mustela.  Smooth  Hound. — Squalus  squatina,  the  Angel- 
Fish. 

SQUAMA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Lathrcea  sqiiamaria  of  Linuxus. 

SQUAMO'SA  Ossa  {Anat.)  the  bones  of  the  skull  behind 
the  ear. — Squamosa  sutura,  one  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull, 
so  called  because  the  parts  of  the  bones  are  joined  together 
aslope,  and  like  scales. 

SQUARE  {Geom.)  a  quadrilateral  figure  whose  angles  are 
right  angles  and  sides  equal ;  or  it  is  an  equilateral  rectan- 
gular parallelogram,    [vide  Parallelogram  and  Rectangle] 

Square  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  by  carpenters  for  the 
purpose  of  squaring. 

Square  (Astron.)  an  aspect  between  two  planets  which  are 
distant  90°  from  each  other. 

Square  (Mil.)  the  form  in  which  troops  are  disposed  on 
particular  occasions,  as  that  of  resisting  the  charge  of 
cavalry.    The  square  is  either  solid,  hollow,  or  oblong. 

Square  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  some  things  in  a  ves- 
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sel,  as — Square-sail,  any  sail  extended  to  a  yard  which 
hangs  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  sails,  which  are  extended  obliquely.  The  square  sail 
is  also  the  name  of  a  sloop's  or  cutter's  sail,  which  hauls 
out  to  the  lower  yard,  called  the  square-sail-yard. —  Square- 
sail-boom,  a  boom  lashed  across  the  deck  of  a  vessel  with 
one  m.ast,  and  used  to  spread  the  foot  of  the  square  sail.— 
Square  rigged,  an  epithet  for  vessels  whose  sails  are  ex- 
tended by  stays,  lateen,  or  sail-yards,  &c. 

Square  Measures  (Arilh.)  the  squares  of  lineal  measures  : 
thus,  a  square  foot,  a  square  yard,  &c.  [vide  Measure.'f\ — • 
Square  Number,  the  product  arising  from  any  number  mul- 
tiplied by  itself:  thus  4  is  the  square  of  2,  and  16  the 
square  of  'I. — Square  Root,  a  number  considered  as  the 
root  of  a  square  number  :  thus,  2  is  the  square  root  of  4, 
and  4  the  square  root  of  16. 

SQUA'UINCt  (Geom.)  vide  Quadrature. 

SQUARRO'SUS  (Bot.)  squari'ose  or  jagged  ;  an  epithet  for 
a  calyx. 

SQUA'SH-GOURD  (Bot.)  the  Cucurbita  melopepo  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SQUILL  (Bot.)  the  Scilla  of  Linnaeus,  a  bulbous. plant. 

SQUI'LLA  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Cancer,  accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  comprehending  those  insects  v.'hich  have 
the  shell  of  the  thorax  very  short. 

SQUl'NANCY-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Jspergula  cynanchica,  of 
Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

SQUIRE  (Her. )  the  next  degree  of  honour  below  a  knight. 

SQUI'RREL  (Zool.)  a  well  known  animal,  the  Sciurus  of 
Linnaeus,  which  climbs  dexterously,  leaping  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  in  some  instances  is  furnished  with  a  flying  mem- 
brane. It  lives  mostly  on  seeds  and  fruit,  and  is  sometimes 
subterraneous. 

Squirrel  (Her.)  is  sometimes  borne  in  coat 
armour,  as  in  the  annexed  example.  *'  He 
beareth  ermine,  two  squirrels,  sejant,  ad- 
dorsed,  gules."    By  the  name  of  Saynivel. 

SQUI'RREL-FISH  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  Perch, 
the  Perca  formosa  of  Linnaeus. 

STA'BBER  (Mec/;.)  an  instrument  used  in  sail- 
making  like  a  pricker. 

STABLE  Stand  (Law)  one  of  the  four  evidences  whereby  a 
person  was  convicted  of  intending  to  steal  the  king's  deer; 
namely,  if  he  were  found  standing  in  a  forest,  willi  his  bow 
bent  I'eady  to  shoot,  &c. ;  the  other  three  being  backberind, 
dog-draiv,  and  bloodij  hand,     [vide  Backberind,  iSrc] 

STACCA'TO  (Mus.)  the  name  of  a  character,  marked  tlius 
(  '  ),  which  signifies  that  the  not,es  over  which  it  is  placed 
must  be  performed  in  a  distinct  or  detached  manner. 

STACHYOFDES  (Bot.)  the  Omithogalum  of  Linnzeus. 

STA'CHYS  (Bot.)  ^ci-^vi,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,  having  a  resemblance  to  an  onion.  Dioscor. 
1.  3,  c.  120;  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  15. 

Stachys,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14 
Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  f  laments  four.— Pist.  germ  four- 
parted  ;  style  filiform ;  stigyna  bifid. — Per.  none ;  seeds 
four. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Stachijs  sijl- 
vattca,  Cardiaca  galeopsis,  Ui  tica,  seu  Lamium,  Hedge 
Woundwort  or  Hedge-Nettle. —  Stachys  palustris,  Side- 
ritis,  Panax,  seu  Clymenum,  Marsh-Woundwort,  or 
Clown's  All-Heal.  —  Stachys  germanica,  seu  Pseudo- 
Stachys,  Downy  Stachys,  &c.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Clus. 
Hist. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park. 
Theat.Bot.;  Rail  Hist. ;  Tournrf.  List.  S^c. 
STA'CTE  (Nat.)  rf-xm,  the  gum  issuing  from  the  myrrh  and 

other  trees,  so  called  from  to  distil. 

STA'DDLES  (Hart)  young  tender  trees. 
STA'DIUM  (Ant.)  i-ikf\ov,  a  Greek  long  measure,  containing 
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125  geometrical  paces,  or  625  Roman  feet,  and  answering 
to  our  furlong.  There  were,  however,  stadia  of  different 
measures,  according  to  different  times  and  places.  Stadium 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  <V»/^<,  to  stand,  because  Hercules 
ran  over  such  a  space  at  one  breath,  and  stopped  at  the 
end  of  it,  whence  the  course  for  the  running  of  men  or 
horses  was  called  by  the  same  name.  Cic.  Tusc.  Qiicest. 
1.  2,  c.  23  ;  Vitri/v.  1.  5,  c.  2 ;  Colum.  1.  5,  c.  1  ;  Flin.  1.  2, 
c.  23  ;  Sueton.  Domit.  c.  5 ;  Pcct.  de  Roman,  et  Grrcc.  Mens, 
apud  Grccv.  T/ies.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  xi. 
STAEHELI'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Sy/z- 
genesia.  Order  1  Polygamia  ccqualis. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common  oblong. — Cor.  com- 
pound uniform  ;  p?-o/)t'r  one-petalled. — am.  filaments 
capillary  ;  anthers  connate.  —  Pist.  germ,  very  short ; 
sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  double. — Per.  none;  5<?ef/i  solitary ; 
receptacle  chaffy. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
STAEHELI'NIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Bnrtsia  of  Linnaeus. 
STAFF  (Mil.)  a  specified  number  of  officers  acting  toge- 
ther according  to  their  several  ranks ;  whence  the  term 
■  f^taff- officers,  or  officers  of  the  staff,   comprehending  the 
quarter  Master  General,  Majors  of  brigade,  &c. — Per- 
sonal staff,  those  officers  that  are  immediately  about  the 
person  of  the  general.    Besides  this  there  is  the  n;«rmoH 
staff,  medica!  staff,  civil  staff]  Sfc. 
Staff  (Mar.)  in  French  baton,  a  light  pole  erected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  ship,  whereon  to  hoist  and  display  the 
colours. — Ensign-staff",  a  staff  reared  immediately  over  the 
stern  of  a  ship  — Flag-stnjf,  that  erected  at  each  of  the 
mast  heads. — Jaclc-siaff,   that  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit. 

Staff  is  also  a  name  for  the  short  pieces  used  in  mast 
making,  by  which  the  sets  are  made. 
Staff  [Math.)  an  instrument  for  taking  altitudes  at  sea, 
which  is  called  a  backstafff,  when  the  observer,  who  uses  it, 
has  his  back  to  the  sun ;  and  the  forestaff,  when  he  has 
his  face  so  situated. 
STAFF-TUEE  [Bot.)  the  Celastrus  of  Linnsus. 
STAG  [Her.)  is  borne  in  coat-armour  either  tripping,  as 
Jig.  1  ;  or  springing,  asfg.  2:  at  gaze,  when  it  stands 
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looking  full  at  you,  as  fig.  3;  or  under-lodged,  when  it 

,  is  lying  down,  as  Jig.  ^.  it  also  is  said  to  be  attired  and  un- 
guU'd,  cisfg.  3. 

Stag  (Z::ol.)  a  well-known  animal,  the  male  of  which  has 
branched,  round,  and  recurvate  horns;  the  female  has 
mostly  no  horns.  It  is  the  Cervns  elephas  of  Linnaeus, 
M'hich  inhabits  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly 
Europe,  in  herds  of  many  females  under  the  guidance  of 
one  male ;  it  is  gentle,  except  in  the  season  of  the  gadfly, 
and  fights  furiously  for  the  females,  which  are  gravid  eight 
months,  and  bring  forth  mostly  one.  The  stag  drops  his 
horns  in  February  and  recovers  them  in  July. 

STAG-BEE'TLE  [Ent.)  the  Lucamis  cerx^ns  of  Linnaeus,  an 
insect  whicli  lives  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  oak  trees. 

STAGE  [Mar.)  a  machine  composed  of  planks  let  over  the 

,  sides  of  a  ship  by  ropes,  whereon  the  people  may  stand 
when  reijairir.s  the  vessel. 

STAG-E'VHi  ( Vet.)  a  disease  in  the  jaw  of  a  horse,  which 
is  a  kind  of  palsy. 

STA'GGARD  (Sport.)  a  male  deer  four  years  old,  of  the 
jed  kind. 


STA'GGERS  (Vet.)  &  disease  in  horses,  which  consists  m 

giddinei^s,  and  often  terminates  in  madness. 
STAGIA'RIUS  (Ecc.)  a  canon  who  kept  his  stated  residence 

in  a  church. 

STA'GIRITE  {Phil.)  an  epithet  applied  to  Aristotle,  from 
Stagira,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  born. 

ST.VGMA  (Chem.)  a  name  for  any  distilled  liquor. 

STA'GNES  (Laxv)  pools  of  standing  water,  mentioned  ia' 
Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  21. 

STAG'S  HORN-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Rhus  of  Linnaeus. 

STA'J.*^  (  Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  Italy  about  one-third  of 
an  English  bushel. 

STA'L-BOAT  (ArchceoL)  a  kind  of  fishing  boat  mentioned 
i     in  Stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  2L 

j  STALACTI'TES  (Min.)  from  to  fall  in  drops;  a 

[     genus  of  Calcareous  Earths,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
\     lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  found  chiefly  on  the  roofs 
and  sides  of  arches  and  caverns  of  calcareous  mountains. 
STALAGMI'TES  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  tree  from  which 

gamboge  is  said  to  be  procured. 
STALE  (Husband.)  the  urine  of  cattle. 
Stale  (Sport.)  a  fowl  which  is  used  as  a  decoy  bird. 
STALK  (Bot.)  vide  Caulis. 

STALKER  (Laiv)  a  sort  of  fishing  nets.  Stat.  13  Rich.  1, 
c.  19. 

STA'LKING  (Sport.)  the  going  gently  step  by  step  under 

cover  of  a  horse,  &c.  to  take  game ;  which  was  prohibited 

by  Stat.  19  Hen.  17,  c.  11. 
STA'LLAGE   (Lmu)  stallagium,   the   liberty  or  right  of 

pitching  and  erecting  stalls  in  fairs  or  markets. 
STALLA'RIUS  (Laxv)  the  officer  now  called  the  Master  of 

the  Horse. 

STA'MEN  (Bot.)  the  third  part  of  the  fructification,  con- 
sisting of  the  Jilament,  the  anther,  and  the  pollen,  [[vide 
Botany'] 

STAMI'NE'US  (Bot.)  an  epithet  used  by  Ray  for  a  flower 
having  no  corolla,  for  which  Linnaeus  has  substituted  the 
word  apetalus. 

STAMINI'FERUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  flower  having 
stamens  without  a  pistil. 

TO  STANCH  (Surg.)  to  stop  the  flux  of  blood  from  a  wound. 

STA'NCHIONS  (Mar.)  pieces  of  timber  that  support  the 
waste-trees  in  a  ship. 

Stanchions  (Carpent.)  pieces  which  are  used  in  support- 
ing buildings. 

STA'NDARD  (Mil.)  1.  A  banner  or  flag  borne  as  a  signal 
for  the  joining  together  of  the  several  troops  belonging  to 
the  same  standard.  2.  The  measure  of  height  for  such  as 
enlist  into  bis  Majesty's  service. 

Standard  (Law)  the  standing  measure  of  the  King  to  the 
scantling,  whereof  all  the  measures  in  the  land  are  or 
ought  to  be  framed  by  the  clerks  of  Markets. 
Standard  is  also  taken  for  the  rate  of  fineness  at  which 
gold  and  silver  are  fixed  by  the  king  to  be  coined, 
[vide  Coining'] 

STA'NDARDS  (Hort.)  a  term  used  to  distinguish  such 
fruit-trees  as  are  not  trained  against  a  wall,  or  grow  in 
espalliers. 

S  TA'NDEL  (Laiv)  a  young  store  oak  tree,  twelve  of  which 
are  to  be  left  in  everj^  acre  of  wood  at  the  felling  thereof. 

STA'NDING  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  different  parts  of 
a  ship,  or  its  tackling;  as  "  The  standing  part  of  a  sheet," 
that  part  which  is  made  fast  to  a  ring  at  the  ship's  quarter ; 
"  Standing  ropes,"  those  which  do  not  run  in  any  block. 

Standing  army  (Mil.)  the  permanent  military  force  of  a 
country,  particularly  that  of  the  regulars,  which  is  retained 
during  peace  as  well  as  war. 

STA'NN  ARIES  (Min.)  tin  mines  or  works. 

STA'NNUM  (Min.)  Tin,  a  genus  of  metals  of  a  silvery 
white  colour,  very  malleable  and  ductile,  not  sonorous, 
flexible  and  crackling,  easily  melting,  and  soluble  in  acids, 
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wiving  the  solution  a  bitter  taste,  and  forming  a  purple 
precipitate  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gold ;  specific 
gravity  7-291. 

STA'NZA  {Poet.)  an  Italian  word  for  a  staff  of  verses  forming 

an  entire  strain. 
STAPE'LIA  {Dot.)  a  succulent  plant  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  of  the  Class  Penlandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 
STATES  {Anat.)  a  little  bone  in  the  inner  part  of  the  ear. 
STAPHISA'GRIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Delphinium  of 

Linn<Eus. 

STA'PHYLE  {Med.)  ?-x(pvxi,  a  disease  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  when  the  uvula  grows  black  and  blue  like  a  grape- 
stone..    Gal.  de  Turn. 
STAPHYLE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 

dria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 
■-.  Generic  Character.   Cal.  ;jenan^A  five-parted.— Con. 

five. — St  AM.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ 
thickish ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per,  capsules 
three  ;  seeds  tv/o. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Staphylea  pinnata, 
Slaphylodendron,  Pistacia,  seu  Nux  vesicaria,  five- 
leaved  Bladder-Nut,  &c.  Dod.Pempt.;  Cliis.  Hi.4. ; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.  S^c. 

STAPHYLI'NI  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  two  muscles 
of  the  mouth,  called  the  Azygos  Uviilce  and  the  circum- 
Jlexus. 

STAPHYLI'NUS  {Ent)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleopter- 
ous Order,  having  the  anlennee  moniliform  ;  feelers  four  ; 
shells  half  as  long  as  the  body. 

Staphylinus  {Bot.)  the  Daucus  carota  of  Linnaeus. 

STAPHYLODE'NDRON  {Bot.)  the  Royena  hirsuta  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

STAPH YLO'MA  {Med.)  or  staphylosis,  a  disease  of  the 
eyeball,  in  which  the  cornea  loses  its  natural  transparency, 
and  projects  beyond  the  eyelids  in  the  form  of  a  tumour. 

STAPHYLOPA'RTES  {Surg.)  an  instrument  to  raise  up 
the  uvula  when  it  is  loose. 

STA'PLE  {Com.)  any  town  where  merchants  jointly  lay 
up  their  commodities  for  the  better  vending  of  them 
in  the  wholesale. — Staple  commodities,  such  as  are  vended 
abroad  in  fairs  or  markets. 

STAPLES  {Com.)  loops  of  iron,  or  bars  pointed  and  bent 
so  as  to  be  driven  in  at  both  ends. 

STAR  (Astron.)  in  Latin  stella,  a  general  name  for  all  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Stars  are  distinguished  into  the  fixed 
stars,  which  are  the  stars  properly  so  called ;  or  the  erratic 
stars,  which  are  more  commonly  called  planets,  [vide 
Astronomy,  and  Plates  No.  H.  IV  (14.  16)] 

Star  {Chem.)  a  term  employed  in  electrical  experiments  to 
denote  the  appearance  of  the  electric  matter  on  a  point 
into  which  it  enters. 

Star  {Fort.)  a  small  fort  having  five  or  more  points,  or 
saliant,  and  re-entering  angles  flanking  one  another. 

Star  {Law)  a  name  formerly  given  to  all  the  deeds  and 
obligations,  &c.  of  the  Jews,  which  were  written  either  in 
Hebrew  alone,  or  in  Hebrew  and  Latin. 

STAR-A'PPLE  {Bo'..)  the  Chrysophyllum  of  Linnaeus.— 
Star-Flower,  the  Ornithogalum,  a  bulb.  —  Star-headed 
Chickweed,  the  Cnllitriclie  verna,  an  annual. — Star-headed 
Hyacinth,  the  Scilla  autumnalis,  a  bulb. — Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, the  Or?iithogalum,  a  bulb. — Star-Thistle,  the  Cen- 
taurea  calcitrapa,  an  annual. — Starwort,  the  Aster,  a  per- 
ennial.— American  Starwort,  the  Tridsx  procumbens. 

STA'RBOARD  [Mar.)  the  right-hand  side  of  a  ship,  when 
a  person  on  board  stands  with  his  face  looking  forward 
towards  the  head  or  forepart  of  the  ship. 

STAR-CHA'MBER  {Law)  a  court  at  Westminster  held 
in  a  chamber  of  the  same  name,  where  the  Chancellor, 
assisted  by  others,  sat  to  punish  riots,  routs,  forgeries,  and 
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other  offences,  which  the  inferior  judges  were  not  supposed 
competent  to  correct.  This  court  has  since  been  abo- 
lished. 

STARE  {Orn.)  ViAe  Starling. 

STA'R-FALLING  {Meteor.)  or  Shooting  Star,  a  luminous 
meteor  darting  rapidly  through  the  air,  ^vhich  resembles  a 
falling  star,  and  is  attributed  to  electricity. 

STA'R-FISH  {Ent.)  vide  Sea-Slar,  or  Astcrias. 

STAR-FLO'WER  (Bot.)  vide  Star. 

S  i'AR-FO'RT  [Fort.)  vide  S/^r. 

STAR-HEA'DED  {Bot.)  vide  Star. 

STA'RLIN'G  (Orn.)  a  bird  about  nine  inches  long,  the 
Slurnus  of  Linna£:us,  which  breeds  in  the  eaves  of  houses, 
or  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  and  lays  four  or  five  pale  ash-green 
eggs.  It  is  very  docile,  and  may  be  easily  taught  to 
speak. 

Starling  {Archit.)  or  jetlces,  a  kind  of  case  made  about 

a  pier  built  upon  stilts. 
STARO'STIES  (Polit.)  certain  fiefs  or  domains  granted  by 

the  Kings  of  Poland  to  some  of  their  subjects,  who  were 

thence  called  starosts,  or  noblemen. 
TO  START  a  hare  {Sport.)  to  force  her  from  licr  seat. 
STARTING    {Mar.)    a  summary   mode  of  puiiishment, 

formerly  practised  on  seamen  with  a  rope's  end  for  laziness, 

or  want  of  alacrity,  &c. 
STA'RWORT  (i?r;<.)  vide 

STA'TER  {Ant.)  a  Greek  coin  of  different  values  in  different 

places,    [vide  Moneta] 
Stater  {Com.)  an  apothecaries'  weight  equal  to  an  ounce 

and  a  half. 

STATE'RA  {Ant.)  a  Roman  balance  very  similar  to  our 
steelyard. 

STATES  GE'NERAL  {Polit.)  an  assembly  of  the  deputies 

of  the  several  Dutch  provinces. 
STATHOLDER  {Polit.)  the  governor  of  a  province;  a 

title  formerly  given  to  the  head  of  the  Dutch  Provinces. 
STATICE  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Penlandria,. 

Order  5  Pentogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  proper,  one-leaved. — 
CoR.  funnel-form.  —  St. \m.  filaments  five,  awl-shaped; 
anthers  incumbent.  —  Pist.  germ  very  minute ;  styles 
five,  filiform  ;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  capsule  oblong  ;  seed 
single. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Statice  armeria, 
Limoriium,  seu  Caryophyllus,  Thrift,  or  Sea-Gilliflower. 
—  Statice  limonium,  seu  Limoniiim,  Sea-Thrift,  or  Sea- 
Lavender,  &c.     Dod.    Pempt. ;    Clus.    Hi.it.;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; 
Raii  Hist.;  Toiirne/l  Instit.  S^c. 
STA'TICS  [Mecli.)  ^anxn,  a  branch  of  the  science  of  me- 
chanics, showing  the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  as  re- 
spect their  weight,  equilibrium,  &c. 
STA'TION  {Mar.)  or  naval  station,  a  commodious  shelter 

or  harbour  for  ships  while  under  repair,  &c. 
St.\tion  {Astron.)  the  position  or  appearance  of  a  planet 

in  the  same  point  of  the  zodiac  for  several  days. 
Station  {Math.)  a  place  pitched  upon  to  make  an  observa- 
tion, or  take  an  angle ;  as  in  surveying,  measuring  heights 
and  distances,  &c. 
STATIONARY  {Astron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  planet 
which,  to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  appears  for  sometime 
to  stand  still. 

STATIONERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  consist  of  I  %<^^  | 
a  master,  2  wardens,  and  30  assistants,  besides  '^"X'^S 
the  livery.  Their  arms  are,  as  in  the  annexed  /'^V  I 
figure,  "  Sable,  on  a  chevron,  between  three 
bibles,  or,  a  falcon  rising  between  two  roses,  i/''''^*^^  jll 
gules,  seated  of  the  second  In  chief  a  glory  in  — 
the  shape  of  a  dove  expanded  proper." 

STATIO'NES  {Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
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guard  which  was  kept  in  the  day-time  at  the  gates  of  the 
camps,  &c.  Liv.  1.  9,  c.  24;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  11,  c.  18, 
&c.  Stationes,  on  the  road,  answered  to  what  are  now 
called  sla<rc.<!.    Arcad.  C.pen.  C.  T.  de  Cur.  publ. 

STA'TION-STAFF  [^Matlt.)  a  mathematical  instrument 
used  by  surveyors. 

STATI'V.'li  Ferice  (Ant.)  immoveable  feasts  among  the  Ro- 
mans,   [vide  Fericcli 

STA'TUS  de  Manerio  [Law)  all  the  tenants  and  legal  men 
within  the  lands  of  a  manor  assembled  in  their  lord's  court 
to  do  their  customary  suit,  and  enjoy  their  rights  and 
privileges. 

STATUTE  [Lavo]  siatutnm.  1.  An  act  of  Parliament.  2.  A 
short  writing  in  the  nature  of  a  bond,  (Src.  so  called  as  it  is 
made  according  to  the  form  expressly  provided  in  certain 
statutes,  as  a — Statute  merchant,  a  bond  of  record  ac- 
knowledged before  the  Clerk  of  the  Statutes  Merchant, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  or  two  mer- 
chants assigned  for  that  purpose. —  Statute-staple,  a  bond 
of  record  acknowledged  before  the  Mayor  of  the  Staple 
in  the  presence  of  all  or  one  of  the  constables,  &c. — 
— Sialide  se.;c!ons,  a  meeting  in  every  hundred  of  con- 
stables and  householders  by  custom,  for  the  ordering  of 
servants,  and  determining  differences  between  masters  and 
servants,  &c. 

STATU'TO  Mercatorio  (Laiv)  the  ancient  writ  for  imprison- 
ing him  that  had  forfeited  a  statute  merchant  bond  until 
the  debt  were  satisfied. — Stntuto  stapuUe,  an  ancient  writ 
against  one  who  had  forfeited  a  statute-staple  bond. 

STaVE  {Mns.)  the  five  horizontal  and  parallel  lines,  on  and 
between  which  the  notes  are  placed,     [vide  Music] 

STAVE'S-ACRE  {Bot.)  the  Delphinium  istaphisagria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

STAY  [Mar.)  in  French  etai,  a  large  strong  rope  em- 
ployed to  support  the  mast  by  extending  from  its  upper 
end  towards  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  as  the  shrouds  are 
extended  to  the  right  and  left  and  behind  it,  as  the — Fore- 
staij,  that  which  reaches  from  the  fore-mast-head  towards 
the  bowsprit  end. — Main-stay,  that  which  extends  over 
the  fore-cattle  to  the  ship's  stem. — Mizen-stnij,  that  which 
is  stretched  to  a  collar  on  the  main-mast;  so  likewise,  ac- 
cording to  their  situation,  the  Foretop-mast-stay,  Main- 
top-mast-stay,  &c. — Royal-stays,  those  which  extend  to 
the  ship-boom  end. —  Sprin^^-stays,  a  kind  of  assistant 
stays  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  prin- 
cipal stays. 

Stay  is  also  used  in  certain  sea-phrases,  "  To  heave  in 
stays,"  to  tack,  or  put  about.    "  To  miss  stays"  is  said 
of  a  ship  when  her  head  will  not  come  up  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind  in  order  to  get  her  on  the  other  tack. 
STA'Y-HOLES  (Mrt?-.)  the  holes  made  through  stay-sails 

at  certain  distances  along  the  top,  through  which  they  are 

seized  to  the  hanks  of  the  stay. 
STA'Y-SAILS  (Mar.)  triangular  sails  extended  on  a  stay. 
STA'^-TACKLE  [Mar.)  a  large  tackle  extended  by  means 

of  a  pendant  to  the  main-stay. 
TO  Stay  a  ship  [Mar.)  in  French  dojmer  vent  devant ;  to 

arrange  the  sails  and  move  the  rudder,  so  as  to  bring  the 

ship's  head  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
STE'ADY!  [Mar.)  the  command  given  to  keep  the  ship  in 

her  course  without  deviating  to  the  right  or  left. 
STEAM  [Hydrant.)  the  vapour  arising  from  water,  or  any 

other  liquid  or  moist  body,  when  considerably  heated. 
STEA'M-BOAT  [Mecli.)  a  name  given  to  any  vessel  which 

is  navigated  by  .the  force  of  steam  only,  against  wind  or 

tide. 

STEA'M-ENGINE  [Mech.)  an  engine  originally  invented 
for  raising  water  by  means  of  the  expansive  force  of  steam; 
it  was  otherwise  called  a  Jire-engine,  because  of  the  fire 
used  in  boiling  the  liquid :  but  this  latter  term  is  now  used 


only  for  the  engines  which  serve  to  extinguish  fires.  The 
steam-engine  has  been  rendered  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
mill-work,  to  planing,  sawing,  and  almost  every  other 
work  which  requires  a  powerful  first  mover.  It  consists 
of  a  forcing  pump,  having  its  rod  fixed  to  one  end  of  a 
lever,  which  is  worked  by  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  a  piston  at  the  other  end,  &c. 

STEA'TUCELE  [Med.)  from  r;--;?,  suet,  and  a  tumour; 
a  collection  of  a  suety  substance  in  the  scrotum. 

STEATO'MA  [Med.)  from  fs^.',  suet;  an  encysted  tumoUr, 
the  contents  of  which  are  a  suety  substance. 

STECCA'DO  [Fort.)  a  sort  of  pale  or  fence  be  fore  trenches. 

STEEL  [Chem.)  the  finest  kind  of  iron  combined  with  car- 
bon by  a  particular  process,  [vide  Chemistry  and  Metal' 
Inrgi/'l 

STEE'LER  [Mar.)  the  fore-mast  or  afc-mast  plank  in  a 
strake,  which  is  dropped  short  of  the  stern  or  stern-post. 

STEE'L-YARD  [Mech.)  or  Still-yard,  a  kind  of  balance 
answering  to  the  statera  Romana,  or  the  Roman  balance, 
which  serves  to  determine  the  weight  of  bodies  by  the 
help  of  a  single  weight  shifted  backwards  and  forwards  on 
a  beam  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  thing  to  be  weighed, 
which  is  fixed  at  one  end. 

TO  STEER  [Mar.)  to  direct  the  ship's  way  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  helm. 

STEE'RAGE  [Mar.)  an  apartment  without  the  great  cabin 
of  a  ship,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  partition  or 
bulk-head.  Steerage  also  denotes  the  efforts  of  the  helm. 
— Sleernge-vjay,  that  degree  of  progressive  motion,  com- 
municated to  a  ship,  by  which  she  becomes  susceptible  of 
the  effects  of  the  helm  to  govern  her  course. 

STEE'RING-WHEEL  [Mar.)  a  wheel  in  ships  of  war,  to 
which  the  tiller-rope  is  conveyed  for  the  convenience  of 
steering  the  ship. 

STEE'RSMAN  [Man.)  the  person  employed  at  the  helm  to 
regulate  the  ship's  course. 

TO  S TEEVE  [Mar.)  in  ship-building,  to  give  the  bowsprit  a 
certain  angle  of  elevation. 

STEGANO'GRAPHY  [Mech.)  from  «-£y«>'J'?,  secret,  and 
</pK£p&),  to  write ;  the  art  of  writing  by  secret  characters. 

STEGNO'TICA  [Med.)  medicines  which  have  a  tendency 
to  bind  the  humours  of  the  body. 

STE'LIS  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Loranthus  of  Linnaeus, 

STE'LLA  [Bot.)  a  star. 

Stella  [Bot.)  the  Astragalus  slella  of  Linnaeus. 
STELLA'RIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. — UTAM.Jilaments  ten. — Pist.  germ  roundish; 
styles  three;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  capside  ovate;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species,     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the  — • 
Stellaria  nemcrnm,  Myosotis,  seu  Alsine,  Wood  Stitch- 
wort.  —  Stellaria  holustea,  seu  Caryophyllus,  Greater 
Stitchwort. —  Stellaria  cerastoides,  Cerastium,  seu  Myo- 
sotis ;   but  the  Stellaria  dichotoma  is  an  annual,  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Bank.  Hist.  .;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tour  nef.  Inst  it. 
Stellaria  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  Alchemilla,  Al- 
sine., Arenaria,  Callitriche,  Cerastium,  and  Spergula. 
STELLA'RIS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ornithogalus  of  Lin- 
naeus. ,    y-w  J 

STELLA'T/E  [Bot.)  the  name  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Order 
in  Linnsus'  Fragments,  and  the  Forty-Sev«nth  in  his 
Natural  Orders. 

STELLA'TUS  (But.)  another  name  for  verticdlatus,  as  ap- 
plied to  leaves;  and  for  radiatus,  as  applied  to  flowers,  &c. 

STELLE'RA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character,    Cal.  none.  — Cor.  one-petalled.  — 
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STAU.Jilaments  eight  or  ten;  anthers  oblong. —  Pisx. 
germ  subovate;  s/y/e  very  short ;  stigma  headed. — Per. 
none;  seed  one,  shining. 
■Species.  The  two  species  are  the — Stellera  pnsserina,  Pas- 
serina,  Lithospermum,  Lingua  pnsserina,  seu  Linaria, 
Flax-leaved  Steliera,  an  annual.  — S/e//era  chamcejasme, 
seu  Chamcejasme,  Siberian  Steliera,  a  perennial.  Bauh. 
Hist. 

STELOCHI'TES  {Med.)  vide  OsfeocoUn. 

STEM  [Mar)  a  circular  piece  of  timber,  into  which  the  two 

sides  of  a  ship  are  united  at  the  fore-end. — False-stem, 

that  which  is  fixed  before  the  right  one  when  it  is  too  fiat, 

so  that  the  ship  cannot  keep  the  wind  well. 
Stem  (Bot.)  vide  Caidis. — Stem-clasping,  amplexicaidis,  an 

epithet  for  a  leaf  when  the  base  surrounds  the  stem. 
STE'M-LEAF  {Bot.)  folium  caulinnm,  a  leaf  inserted  into 

the  stem,  in  distinction  from  the  root-leaf. 
STEM-LESS  [Bot.)  acaidis,  an  epithet  for  a  plant  having 

no  stem. 

STE'MSON  {Mar.)  a  compass  piece  of  timber  fixed  within 
the  apron  of  a  ship  to  reinforce  the  scarf  thereof. 

STENTOROPHO'NIC  Tube  (Mus.)  a  speaking  trumpet, 
so  called  from  its  being  employed  to  speak  to  a  person  at  a 
great  distance. 

STEP  [Mar.)  the  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  masts  or 

capstans  stand,  or  in  general  any  piece  of  timber  having 

the  foot  of  another  fixed  upright  in  it. 
Step  the  masts  !  [Mar.)  the  order  to  fix  the  masts  in  their 

proper  stations.    "  To  step  a  boat's  mast,"  to  erect  and 

secure  it  in  readiness  for  setting  sail. 
STEPPES  [Geog.)  in  Russia,  wide  tracts  of  barren  land, 

deserts. 

STERCU'LIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodecan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  pma?z^A  one-leaved. — Cor.  none 
but  a  nectary  placed  on  a  cylindric  column. — Stam. 
filaments  ten,  or  about  fifteen;  anthers  ovate. —  Pist. 
germ  globular ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  club-shaped.— Per. 
capsules  five  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  Sterculia  platani- 
folia,  Firmiana,  Cuthamia,  Hioisctis,  seu  Outomchu. 

STEREOGRA'PHIC  projection  of  the  sphere  [Geom.)  the 
projection  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of  some 
one  great  circle,  when  the  eye,  or  a  luminous  point,  is 
placed  in  the  pole  of  that  circle. 

STEREO'GRAPHY  [Geom.)  from  firm,  and  yp^^,  to 

wrhe ;  the  art  of  representing  solids  on  a  plane. 

STEREO'METRY  [Geom.)  from  s-fpso?,  solid,  and  /.!/£Tp£»,  to 
measure ;  the  science  which  teaches  how  to  measure  solid 
bodies,  or  to  find  their  solid  contents. 

STE'REOTYPE  {Mech.)  from  s-spso?,  solid;  a  solid  piece  of 
type  cast  in  an  entire  piece  taken  from  an  impression  in 
gypsum  of  a  composed  page,  by  means  of  which  a  book 
may  be  reprinted  at  any  time  without  being  recomposed. 

STE'RILIS  [Bot.)  barren,  an  epithet  applied  by  Tournefort 
to  a  flower,  which  is  called  by  Linnaeus Jlos  masculits,  and 
by  Ray  paleaceus. 

STE'RIS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hydrolea  of  Linnseus. 

STE'RLING  {Com.)  or  Esterling,  a  name  given  to  the  Prus- 
sians or  Pomeranians  in  England,  who  were  formerly  the 
best  artists  in  fining  of  gold;  whence,  as  is  supposed,  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  lawful  current  money  of 
England. — Sterling  penny,  the  smallest  English  coin  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  marked  with  a  cross,  or  two  strokes 
crosswise,  so  that  upon  occasion  it  might  be  cut  into  halves 
for  halfpence,  and  quarters  for  farthings. 

STERN  [Mar.)  the  posterior  part  of  a  ship  ;  whence  the 
phrases  «  From  stem  to  stern,"  from  one  end  of  the  ship 
to  the  other;  "By  the  stern,"  denoting  that  the  ship  is 
more  deeply  laden  abaft  than  ^omdi\-<X.— Stern-hoard,  vide 


Board. — Stern-chases,  vide  Chases. — Sternfast,  a  rope  used 
to  confine  the  stern  of  a  ship,  or  any  vessel. — Sternmost, 
an  epithet  denoting  the  situation  of  any  ships  that  are  in 
the  rear,  or  farthest  astern. — Stern-post,  a  long  straight 
piece  of  timber  erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel,  to 
sustain  the  rudder. — Stern-slicets,  that  part  of  a  boat  con- 
tained between  tlie  stern  and  the  aftermost  seat  of  the 
rowers, — Stcrn-'way,  the  movement  by  which  a  vessel  goes 
backward. 

STE'RNy^  [Om.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Anseres, 
having  the  lull  subulate;  nostrils  linear;  tongue  pointed; 
Kings  very  long;  fail  forked.  Birds  of  this  genus  are  dis- 
tinguished in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Tern,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  inhabitants  of  the  warm  climates. 

STERNO  [Anat.)  a  word  which  in  composition  is  employed 
for  any  muscle  attached  to  the  sternum,  as  the  sierno-cos- 
iales,  sterno-hyoideus,  sterno-mastoideus,  sterno-thijroideus, 
&c. 

STERNO'PTYX  [Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Apodal 
Order,  having  an  obtuse  head;  teeth  very  minute;  body 
compressed,  without  apparent  scales ;  breast  caiinate, 
folded. 

STERNU?vT  [Anat.)  pectoris  os,  the  breast-bone;  an  oblong 
flat  bone  placed  at  the  forepart  of  the  thora-^.  It  serves 
for  the  articulation  of  seven  of  the  ribs,  and  is  of  much 
u?e  in  respiration. 

STERN UTA'TIO  [Med.)  sneezing. 

STE'RNUTATORY  [Med.)  any  medicine  which  causes 
sneezing. 

STE'WARD  [Lau})  a  term  applied  to  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, the  principal  of  which  is  the  Lord  High  Steward 
of  England,  who  anciently  had,  under  the  king,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  all  other  affairs  of  the  realm. 
This  office  was  then  hereditary,  but  at  present  it  is  granted 
to  no  one  except  pro  hac  vice,  i.  e.  on  a  particular  occasion, 
as  for  the  trial  of  a  peer,  the  coronation  of  a  king,  &c. 
In  the  liberty  of  V/estminster  there  is  also  an  officer  chosen 
who  is  called  the  High  Steward  of  Westminster,  Sec. 

Steward  [Mar.)  an  officer  on  board  a  sliip,  who  receives  all 
the  victuals  from  the  purser,  and  distributes  it  among  the 
crew  in  messes,  &c. 

STIBL-\'LIA  [Med.)  medicines  whose  chief  ingredient  is 
antimony. 

STl'BIUM  [Min.)  a  genus  of  metals,  which  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Antimonj'.    [vide  Antimony'] 

STl'CA  ( ArchcBol.)  aS^LKon  coin  equal  to  about  half  a  farthing. 

STICCA'DO  [Mus.)  an  instrument  consisting  of  lengths  of 
wood,  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  rounded  at  the  top,  which  are 
of  unequal  lengths,  gradually  increasing  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest. 

STI'CHOMANCY  [Ant.)  a  species  of  divination  by  means 
of  verses,  which  being  put  into  an  urn,  were  then  shaken, 
and  drawn  out,  when  the  first  drawn  verse  was  reckoned 
the  oracle;  it  answered  to  the  Series  Virgiliance,  &c.  of  the 
Romans. 

STiCHWORT  [Bot.)  the  Stellaria  of  Linnsus. 
STI'CHADORE  [Bot.)  the  Stoechas  of  Linneeus. 
STICK  [Archceol.)  a  quantity  of  eels  which  were  twenty-five 
in  number. 

Stick  out  the  cable  [Mar.)  the  order  to  slacken  and  push  it 
out  at  the  hawse-hole,  when  the  anchor  is  hauling  up  to  the 
cat-head. 

STI'CKLE-BACK  [Ich.)  the  Gasterosteus  of  Linnaeus,  so 
called  from  the  bony  plates  on  its  body,  and  the  spines,  of 
which  the  dorsal  fin  is  composed. 

STI'CKLER  [Laiv]  an  inferior  officer  who  cut  wood  in  the 
king's  parks  at  Clarendon.    Rot.  Par.  1  Hen,  6. 

STIFF  [Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  ship  to  denote  her  capa- 
city of  carrying  a  certain  quantity  of  sail  without  up- 
setting. 
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STI'FLE-JOINT  (Ff/.)-  the  first  joint,  and  bending  next  the  il 
buttock,  and  above  the  thigh,  of  a  horse. 

STI'GMA  (Med.)  a  small  red  speck  in  the  skin,  unaccom- 
panied with  any  elevation  of  the  cuticle. 

SxiGMA  (Bot.)  the  top  of  the  pistil,  which,  according  to  its 
form,  &c.  is  disti^iguishcd  into  simple,  or  divided,  acute,  per- 
f orated,  capitate,  peltate,  Sic. 

STl'GMATA  [Ant.)  nv^u-ara,  marks  impressed  with  a  hot 
iron  on  slaves,  either  as  a  punishment,  or  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. The  Thracians  used  to  stigmatize  themselves  by 
way  of  ornament.  The  slaves  so  treated  were  called 
ft'/i/jccTia,  and  among  the  Romans  Literati,  or  Inscripti. 
Arisloph.  Vesp.;  Hcrodot.  1.  5;  Poll.  Onom.  1.  8,  segm.  69, 
&c. 

STILA'GO  {Dot.)  a  tree  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Antidesitta. 

STILBE  [Bot.)  a  sort  of  shrub  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Protea,  P/n/licn,  Globidaria,  and  Selago,  particularly  the 
last,  with  which  Linnaeus  united  it. 

STILBO'MA  (Med.)  a  cosmetic. 

STI'LBON  (Astrou.)  from  «-i'//3w  ,  to  shine;  an  epithet  for 
the  planet  Mercury,  because  it  twinkles  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  planets. 

STILE  (Clnon.)  vide  Slijle. 

STILES  (Carpent.)  the  upright  pieces  which  go  from  the 

bottom  to  the  top  in  any  wainscot. 
STILL  (Mcc/t.)  a  machine  for  di  stilling. 
STILLE'TTO  (Mil.)  a  small  dagger  with  a  round  blade  and 

sharp  point. 

STILLICI'DIUM  (Med.)  a  stranguary,  or  discharge  of  urine 
drop  by  drop. 

STI'LL-YARD  (Mech.)  vide  Steel-yard. 

STI'LO  direcitativo  (Mas.)  a  monotonous  style  of  composi- 
tion formerly  much  used  in  Italy. 

STILTS  (Carpent.)  a  set  of  piles  driven  Into  the  ground-plot 
for  the  intended  pier  of  a  bridge,  the  tops  of  which  being 
sawn  to  the  low- water  mark,  the  pier  is  raised  upon  them. 

Stilts  (Her.)  were  formerly  employed  in  scaling  of  towns, 
and  have  therefore  been  occasionally  borne  in  coat  armour. 

STIMMI  (Min.)  Antimony. 

STl'MUL  A'NTS  (Med.)  medicines  which  possess  a  power  of 
exciting  the  animal  energy. 

STl'MULI  [Bot.)  stings,  or  sharp  processes,  on  the  surface 
of  a  plant,  as  on  the  leaves  of  a  nettle,  &c. 

STI'NG-BULL  (Ich.)  the  Trac/iinus  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish  so 
called  because  the  wounds  which  it  inflicts  with  the  spi- 
nous rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  are  attended  with  inflam- 
mation. 

STI'NK-POT  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  fireworks  made  of  offensive 

materials,  which  are  used  at  sieges. 
STINT  [Orn  )  the  Tritiga  cinclus  of  Limiasus,  a  water-fowl 

of  the  plover  tribe. 
STI'PA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  2 

Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  one-^QwereiX. — JCor.  two- 
valved. —  St.vm.  Jilaments  three  ;  anthers  linear. —  Pist. 
germ  oblong ;  styles  two,  hirsute ;  stigmas  pubescent. — 
Per.  none  ;  glume  adnate  ;  .seed  one. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  of  the  grass  tribe,  and 
distinguished  in  I^nglish  by  the  name  of  the  Feather- 
Grass,  on  account  of  their  beautifully  feathered  awns. 
STI'PEND  (Laiv)  a  term  in  Scotland,  particularly  applied 

to  the  provision  made  for  the  clergy,  answering  to  tithes  In 

England. 

STIPE'NDIUM  (Ant.)  a  certain  tribute  or  fixed  sum  of 
money  collected  in  the  provinces  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
soldiers ;  also  the  soldiers'  pay,  and  the  annual  period  of 
a  soldier's  service.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4-,  c.  'jQ ;  des, 
de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  J,  c.  44-  ;  hidor.  Orig.  1. 1,  c.  23  ;  Robertell. 
de  Comm.  Milit.  apud  Grcev,  T/ies.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  x.  &c. 


STI'PES  (Bot.)  the  base  of  a  frond,  or  a  species  of  stem 
passing  into  leaves,  or  not  distinct  from  the  leaf.  The  stem 
of  a  fungus  is  likewise  called  stipes  ;  and  also  the  thread  or 
slender  stalk  which  supports  the  pappus,  or  down,  and  con- 
nects it  with  the  seed. 

STIPITA'TUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  pappus,  or  down, 
elevated  on  a  stipe. 

STI'PTICA  (Med.)  vide  Styptics. 

'iTV?\jl.k  (Archceol.)  stubble  left  standing  In  the  field  after 
the  corn  is  taken  away. 

SxiruLA  (Bot.)  stipule;  a  scale  at  the  base  of  the  nascent 
l)etioles,  or  peduncles,  as  in  the  Rose,  Apricot,  Peach,  &c. 
Stipules  are  either  in  pairs  or  solitary,  lateral,  extrafnlia- 
ceous,  intrafoliaceoas,  caducous,  deciduous,  permanent,  sessile, 
adnate,  decurrent,  sheathing,  subulate,  lanceolate,  sanittate, 
serrate,  toothed,  cleft,  cS'c  " 

STIPULA'TION  (liot.)  the  situation  and  structure  of  the 
stipules. 

Stipulation  (Law)  is  in  the  Admiralty  the  same  as  recog- 
nizance in  the  other  courts. 

STIPLLA'TUS  (Bot.)  stipuled;  an  epithet  for  a  stem  having 
stipules  on  it. 

STI'llRUPS  (Mar.)  short  ropes,  having  their  upper  ends 
])laited,  and  nailed  round  the  yards,  and  eyes  made  in  their 
lower  ends,  through  which  the  horses  are  reeved,  to  keep 
them  parallel  to  the  yards. 

STI'TCHWORT  (Bot.)  the  Slellaria  of  L,mn8eus. 

SI  PVER  (Com.)  a  coin  in  Holland  equal  to  something  more 
than  a  penny  sterling,    [vide  Money] 

STOAT  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe,  which  is  a 
variety  of  the  ermine,  or  the  Mustela  erminea  of  Linnaus. 

STOCCA'DO  (Archceol.)  a  stab  or  thrust  with  a  weapon, 

STOCK  (Mech.)  a  wooden  instrument  having  a  bit  fixed  in 
one  end,  and  a  pin  with  a  round  head  in  the  other,  which 
is  used  in  block-making  for  boring  holes. 
Stock  is  also  the  whole  of  the  wooden  part  of  different 
instruments,  as  of  a  gun,  &c. 

Stock  (Mil.)  part  of  a  soldier's  dress  which  is  worn  round 
the  neck  instead  of  a  neckcloth. 

Stock  (Com.)  a  fund  raised  by  a  commercial  company  for 
the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  trade.  Stock,  in  book- 
keeping, denotes  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  books. 

Stock  and  Stovel  (Laiv)  from  the  Saxon  ftoe,  a  stick,  and 
|-tovel,  fodder  ;  a  fine  for  any  one  who  Is  taken  carrying 
away  stipites  et  pabulum,  i.  e.  wood  and  fodder. 

Stock  of  an  Anchor  (Mar.)  vide  Anchor. 

STOCK-JO'BBEIl  {Com.)  one  who  deals  in  the  public  funds 
for  others. 

STO'CK-PURSE  (Mil.)  a  certain  saving  which  is  made  in 

a  corps,  and  applied  to  regimental  purposes. 
STOCKS  (Com.)  vide  Public  Funds. 

Stocks  (^AJar.)  a  frame  erected  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  or 

harbour,  whereon  to  build  shipping. 
Stocks  [Law)   a  wooden  engine  to  confine  the  legs  of 

ofienders,  which  every  vill  or  town  was  bound  to  furnish 

under  a  penalty  of  5s.  in  case  of  neglect, 
STOCK-SHAVt:   (Mcch.)   a  large  sharp  edged  cutting 

knife  used  in  block-making. 
STO'CK-TACKLE  (Mar.)  a  tackle  composed  of  a  single 

and  double  block, 
to  Stock  an  anchor  [Mar.)  to  fix  the  end  of  it  firmly  In 

the  stock. —  To  stock-to  the  anchor  Is  to  stow  It  by  means 

of  a  tackle  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  stock. 
STO'/E  (Ant.)   s-oxi,  porticos  in  Athens,  which  were  the 

resort  of  philosophers,   particularly  the   stoics.  [vide 

Stoic] 

STO E BE  (Bot.)  roi/Jii,  a  plant  growing  in  watery  places, 
which  was  so  called  from  ftifin",  to  stuff,  because  it  was 
used  In  stuffing  of  cushions,  &c.  Dioscor.  1,  4,  c.  12; 
Suidas,  Sfc. 
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SoEBE,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 

Si/iJgenesia,  Order  5  Polygamia  segregata. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  common  roundish ;  perianth 
partial,  one-flowered.  —  Cor.  proper  one-petalled.  — 
St  AM.  Jilaments  five;  anther  cylindrical. — Pisx.  germ 
oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  acute. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
solitary;  recf^j^rtc/e  proper  naked. 

Species.  Plant  of  this  genus  are  shrubs  resembling  the 
heath. 

SxoEBE  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Catananche,  the 
Centaurea,  the  Poteriim,  the  Seriphium,  and  the  Serra- 
tula. 

STOE'CH  AS  {Bot.)  ^or/ui,  a  plant  so  called  from  some  islands 
of  the  same  name.    jOioscor.  1.  3,  c.  31  ;  Plin.  1.  24',  c  15. 

Stoechas,  iu  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  name  of  a  species  of 
the  Gnaphalium,  the  Lavandula,  and  the  Stachelina. 

STOE'RCKIA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Draccena. 

STO'lCS  (Ant.)  i-ai'U^,,  a  sect  of  philosophers  so  called  from 
the  ,  or  porticos  at  Athens,  where  they  met  for  dis- 
cussion and  study.  They  denied  innate  ideas  and  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  and  held  most  of  the  doctrines 
which  are  allied  to  atheism.  They  had  also  paradoxes  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  asserting  that  pain  is  no  evil ;  that  a 
yv'ise  man  is  free  from  all  perturbation  of  mind ;  that  nothing 
can  happen  to  him  beyond  his  expectations;  with  num- 
berless others  of  a  similar  description,  which  have  been 
the  theme  of  ridicule  in  all  ages. 

STOKE'SIA  {Bot.)  a  plant  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Carthamus. 

STO'LA  {Ant.)  a  long  robe  in  use  among  the  Roman  ladies, 
over  which  they  put  a  large  mantle,  or  cloak,  called  the 
pallium,     [vide  Pallium^ 

Stola  {Archceol.)  a  royal  robe;  also  an  ornament  worn 
about  the  neck  of  a  priest,  &c. 

STOLE,  Groom  of  the  {Polit.)  the  head  officer  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  a  king  or  prince. 

STOLO  {Bot.)  a  sucker,  or  shoot  from  the  root,  by  which  it 
may  be  propagated,  as  in  the  Violet,  Ranunculus  repens, 
and  most  shrubs. 

STO'MACACE  {Med.)  from  s-V«,  the  mouth,  and 
evil ;  a  canker,  or  fetor  in  the  mouth,  accompanied  with  a 
bloody  discharge  from  the  gums. 

STO'MACII  {Anat.)  ^-of/.axoi,  from  s-o///a,  the  mouth,  signifies 
properly  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  but  is  now  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  this  viscus,  which  is  a  membranous, 
oblong,  round  receptacle,  situated  in  the  epigastric  region, 
the  superior  orifice  of  which  is  termed  the  cardia,  and  the 
inferior  the  pylorus.  It  has  two  curvatures,  namely,  the 
great  curvature,  which  extends  downwards,  and  the  small 
curvature,  which  is  between  the  two  orifices ;  and  it  con- 
sists of  three  coats,  namely,  the  outermost,  which  is  very 
firm  ;  the  muscular  coat,  which  is  very  thick ;  and  the  in- 
nermost, which  is  villous.  The  arteries  of  the  stomach 
come  chiefly  from  the  coeliac  artery,  and  the  nerves,  which 
are  very  numerous  from  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  intercostal 
nerves.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  to  receive  the  food  from 
the  oesophagus,  which  it  digests  in  such  manner  as  to  con- 
vert the  nutritious  parts  into  chyle. — Injlammation  of  the 
stomach,  vide  Gastritis. 

■STOMA'CHIA  passio  {Med.)  a  disorder  in  the  stomach 
which  creates  a  nausea,  or  aversion  to  food. 

STOMA'CHICS  {Med.)  medicines  which  strengthen  and  ex- 
cite the  action  of  the  stomach. 
STO'MACH-SKINS  {Vet.)  a  disease  in  young  fowls,  occa- 
sioned by  thin  skins  that  breed  in  their  stomachs. 

STOM  A'TEUS  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Apodal  Order, 

having  the  head  compressed,  and  the  body  oval. 
STOMO'XYS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Dipterous 
Order,  having  a  sucker  with  a  single-valved  sheath  ; feelers 
two,  and  antennce  setaceous. 


STONE  {Mason)  one  of  the  principal  materials  employed 
in  building,  which  is  distinguished  into — Fire-stone,  a  dry 
porous  stone  used  for  hearths  and  chinnieys. — Purbeck- 
slone,  a  hard,  durable  stone  used  for  paving. — Rag-stone, 
a  bluish  stone  that  splits  very  easily. — Free-stone,  other- 
wise called  Portland-stone,  a  fine  white  stone  without  any 
veins,  that  is  very  soft  when  taken  out  of  the  quarries,  but 
hardens  with  time. — Russian-stone,  commonly  called  as- 
bestos, which  is  proof  against  fire;  to  which  may  be  added 
Alabaster,  and  marble  of  different  kinds,  &c. 
Stone  is  also  the  name  of  particular  stones  in  a  building, 
as  Keep  stoi:e,  or  the  centre-stone  in  a  chimney-piece ; 
Key-stone,  the  middle  stone  of  an  arch,  [vide  Bridge,  ^c] 

Stone  {Com.)  a  weight  which  commonly  contains  l^lbs.; 
but  of  meat  only  iSlbs. 

STONE-BU'TTER  {Min.)  a  sort  of  alum. 

STO'NE-COAL  {Min.)  the  Bitumen  oxygenatum  of  Lin- 
naeus, otherwise  called  mineral  carbon,  or  Kilkenny-coal,  of 
a  slaty  texture  and  conchoidal  fracture. 

STO'NE-CHAT  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  Wagtail  tribe,  the 
Mutacilla  rubicola  of  Linnaeus. 

STO'NE-CROP  {Bot.)  the  Sedum  acre  of  Linnaeus. 

STONE-FA'LCON  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  hawk  which  builds  her 
nest  in  rocks. 

STONES  {Min.)  a  genus  of  aggregate  earths,  which  resist 
fire,  and  are  generally  without  either  smell  or  taste. 

STOOLS  (Mar.)  small  channels  fixed  to  the  ship's  sides  to 
contain  the  dead  eyes  for  the  back-stays:  also  pieces  of 
plank  fastened  to  the  ship's  side  to  receive  the  birthing  of 
the  gallery. 

STOO'MIN'G  {Com)  the  putting  bags  of  herbs  or  other  in- 
gredients into  wine. 

TO  STOOP  (Falcon,)  is  said  of  a  hawk,  when,  being  upon 
the  wing,  she  bends  down  violently  to  strike  her  prey. 

STOP  (Mus.)  a  term  used  by  violin  and  violincello  per- 
formers, to  denote  the  pressure  of  the  strings  by  which 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  finger-board. — Stop 
of  an  organ,  a  collection  of  pipes  similar  in  tone  and 
quality,  which  run  through  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of 
the  compass  of  the  instrument. — Stops  are  distinguished 
into  the — Diapason  stop,  which  commands  the  whole  scale 
of  the  instrument. — Principal  stop,  which  holds  a  middle 
station  between  the  diapason  and  the  fifteenth,  and  forms 
the  standard  for  tuning  the  other  stops. —  Twelfth  stop,  so 
called  because  it  is  tuned  twelve  notes  above  the  diapason, 
as  the — Fifteenth  stop  is  so  called  because  it  is  tuned  fifteen 
notes  higher  than  the  diapason. —  Trumpet  stop,  so  called 
as  it  is  imitative  of  the  trumpet,  as  the  cornet  stop,  Jlute 
stop,  and  bassoon  stop,  are  called  from  their  imitating  those 
instruments. 

TO  STOP  A  LEAK  {Mar.)  vide  Leak. 

STO'PPER  the  Cable!  (Mar.)  the  order  to  put  stoppers  otj. 
the  cable  to  prevent  it  from  running  out  of  the  ship  when 
riding  at  anchor. 

STO'PPER-BOLTS  (Mar.)  large  ring-bolts  driven  into  the 
deck  for  the  use  of  the  stoppers. 

STO'PPERS  (Mar.)  short  pieces  of  rope,  which  are  usually 
knotted  at  one  or  both  ends,  for  suspending  any  weighty 
body,  retaining  a  cable,  shroud,  &c.,  as  the  stopper  of  the 
anchor  for  securing  it  to  the  bow;  stoppers  for  the  cables, 
rigging,  &c. 

STO'PPLES  (Mus.)  certain  plugs  with  which  the  ancients 
stopped  the  holes  of  a  flute,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
scale  of  sounds  to  some  particular  mode  or  genus. 

STORAX  (  Chem.)  another  name  for  the  gum  Benzoin. 

STORES,  Naval  (Mar.)  vide  Naval. 

STORK  (Orn.)  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  crane  and  the 
heron,'  which  are  all  included  under  the  genus  Ardea.  The 
stork  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  by  having  the 
orbits  naked. 
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Stork  (Her.)  the  emblem  of  piety  and  grati- 
tude, is  a  frequent  bearing  in  coat  armour,  as 
in  the  annexed  example,  "  He  beareth,  argent, 
a  stork  sable,  membered  g?dcs  ;"  the  coat  ar- 
mour of  the  family  of  Starkey  in  Cheshire. 

TO  STORM  (Mil.)  to  make  a  violent  asault  on 
a  fortified  place. 

STO'RY-POSTS  (Carpeut.)  upright  timbers  disposed  in  the 
story  of  a  building,  for  supporting  the  superincumbent  part 
of  the  exterior  wall  by  means  of  a  beam  over  them. 

STORY-ROD  {Carpeut.)  a  measure  used  in  staircasing,  in 
length  equal  to  the  height  of  a  story. 

STO'WAGE  [Mar.)  the  general  disposition  of  the  several 
materials  contained  in  a  ship's  hold,  in  respect  to  their 
figure,  magnitude,  &c. 

STRABl'SMUS  {Med.)  squinting,  or  the  disease  in  the  eye 
which  causes  a  person  to  see  objects  in  an  oblique  manner, 
arranged  by  Cullen  under  the  Class  Locales,  Order  Dysci- 
nesice. 

STRA'GGLERS  {Mil.)  soldiers  who  wander  from  the  line  of 
march. 

STRA'GULA  {Ant.)  a  name  for  the  coverings  of  the 
couches  on  which  the  ancients  reclined  at  their  entertain- 
ments. Apul.  Met.  1.  10  ;  Athen.  1.  5  ;  Salinas,  in  Tertull. 
de  Pall.  p.  175. 

STRAICKS   (Gun)   plates  of  iron,    which  serve  for  the 

rounds  of  the  wheels  of  a  gun  carriage. 
STRAIN  (Mas.)  a  term  applied  to  the  successive  parts  of  a 

composition  into  which  it  is  divided  by  double  bars. 
TO  STRAIN  (Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  she  catches 

at  any  thing.  > 

STR Al'NING-PIECE  (Carpent.)  or  strutting-piece,  a  piece 
of  timber  acting  in  opposition  to  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces  at  its  extremities,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
their  nearer  approach  to  each  other. 

STRAIT  {Geng.)  or  straits,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  shut 
up  on  both  sides  by  lands,  and  affording  a  passage  between 
two  seas. 

STRAKE  {Mar.)  a  seam  between  two  planks  in  a  ship. 
STRA.MONOl'DES  (Bot.)  and  Stramonium,  another  name 
for  the  Datura. 

STRAND  (Geog.)  a  high  shore  of  the  sea,  or  bank  of  a  | 

large  river. 
Strand  (Mar.)  a  twist  of  a  rope. 

Strand  and  stream  (Laiv)  an  immunity  from  custom  and  all 
impositions  upon  goods  or  vessels  by  land  or  water.  Old. 
Nat.  Brev.  I'i8  ;  1  Inst'it.  214. 

STRA'NDED  (Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  ship,  when  by  a 
tempest  or  otherwise  it  runs  aground  and  is  lost:  when 
applied  to  a  cable,  it  signifies  that  one  of  its  strands  is 
broken. 

STRANGA'LOIDES  (Med.)  hard  painful  tumours  in  the 

breast,  occasioned  by  milk. 
STRANGE  SAIL  (Mar.)  an  unknown  or  an  enemy's  ship 

v/iihin  view. 

STRA'NGER  (Law)  signifies,  I.  One  born  out  of  the 
realm.  2.  One  who  is  not  privy  to  an  act,  as  a  stranger  to 
a  judgment,  i.  e.  one  whom  a  judgment  does  not  affect. 

STRA'NGLES  ( Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses,  attended  with  a 
running  at  the  nose. 

STRANGU'RY  (Med.)  s-pay/ypia,  from  '^focy^,  a  drop,  and 
^(■o■',  urine  ;  a  disease  which  causes  the  urine  to  be  dis- 
charged with  pain  and  difficulty,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
tinued inclination  to  make  water,    [vide  Ischuria'] 

STRAP  (Carpent.)  an  iron  plate  placed  across  the  junction 
of  two  timbers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them  together. 

Strap  [Mar.)  a  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  a  circular  wreath, 
generally  used  to  surround  the  body  of  a  block :  but  an 
iron  strap  is  a  hoop  of  iron,  which  serves  the  same  purpose 
in  lieu  of  a  rope. 
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Strap  (Mil.)  a  long  strip  of  worsted,  silk,  gold,  or  silver, 

which  is  worn  on  the  shoulder  that  has  no  epaulette. 
Strap  (But.)  vide  Ligula. 

STRAPPA'DO  (Mil.)  a  punishment  sometimes  inflicted  on 
foreign  soldiers,  by  hoisting  them  up  with  their  ai-ms  tied 
behind  them,  and  then  suddenly  letting  them  down  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  earth. 

STRAP-SHAPED  (Bot.)  vide  Ligulatus. 

STUASCI'NO  {Mas.)  a  grace  employed  in  vocal  music, 
which  consists  of  an  unequal  and  descending  motion,  and 
generally  includes  from  eight  to  twelve  notes. 

STRA'TA  (Min.)  beds  of  different  kinds  of  earthy  matter 
lying  one  over  another. 

STRATARl'THMETRY  {Mil.)  from  ff«r<,?,  an  army, 
afiV"=?>  a  number,  and /^.ir^c^,  a  measure  ;  the  art  of  draw- 
ing up  an  army,  or  any  given  number  of  men  in  any  geo- 
meti  ical  figure  ;  also  of  expressing  the  number  of  men 
contained  in  such  a  figure  as  they  stand  in  order  of  battle, 
either  near  or  at  any  assigned  distance. 

STRATEGY  (Mil.)  from  s-fasro;,  an  army,  and  '<x.ya,  to  lead  ; 
that  branch  of  the  military  science  which  teaches  how  to' 
conduct  a  body  or  bodies  of  men  in  a  course  of  operations 
against  a  contending  enemy. 

STRA'THSPEY  (Mas.)  the  name  of  a  lively  Scotch  dance, 
the  tune  of  which  is  generally  written  in  common  time. 

STRATIFICA'TION  (Chem.)  putting  layers  of  different 
substances  one  upon  another  in  a  crucible,  in  order  to 
calcine  a  metal,  as  "  To  stratify  gold  and  cement,"  i.  e.  to 
put  a  layer  of  cement,  then  a  plate  of  gold  alternately,  till 
the  crucible  is  full. 

STIIATI'OTES  (Bot.)  ^(a.riaryic,  an  aquatic  plant  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  which  grew  on  the  surface  of 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  and  lived  without  a  root.  Dioscor.  1.  4, 
C.  102;  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  18. 

Stratiotes,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Aloe,  which  is  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  names  of  the  Water  Aloe,  or  Water  Soldier. 

Stratiotes  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Achillea, 
the  Hottonia,  the  Hijdrocharis,  and  the  Pistia. 

STRATO'CRACY  (Polit.)  a  military  government,  or  that 
form  of  government  in  which  the  soldiery  bear  the  sway. 

STRA'TOR  (Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  various 
officers;  namely,  1.  He  who  took  charge  of  the  horses 
furnished  by  the  provincials  for  the  public  service.  2.  He 
who  held  the  bridle  of  the  emperor's  horse  when  he 
mounted.  3.  The  surveyor  of  the  highways,  who  re- 
moved obstructions,  laid  bridges,  and  performed  various 
offices  on  the  roads  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  an  army. 
Veget.  1.2;  S/jmmach.  Epist.  ad  Theodos.  j  Spartian.  in 
Carac.  c.  4  ;  Ammian.  1.  29,  c.  3  ;  Laz.  Comm.  Reip.  Rom. 
1.  4,  c.  6 ;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Tlies.  Antiq. 
Rom.  tom.  11,  p.  971. 

STRAW  (Mil.)  or  for  straw,  a  word  of  command  to  dis- 
miss dragoons  when  they  have  grounded  their  arms,  so 
that  they  may  be  ready  on  the  first  signal  given. 

STR  A' W  BERRY  (Bot.)  a  well-known  garden  plant,  the 
Tragaria  of  Linnaeus. — Strawberry-Spinach  or  Blite,  the 
Blitum. —  Strawberry-Tree,  the  Arbutm. 

STRAY  (Law)  a  beast  taken  wandering  from  its  pasture. 

STREAKS  (Mar.)  the  uniform  range  of  planks  on  the  bot- 
tom or  sides  of  a  ship. 

TO  STREAM  the  buoy  (Mar.)  vide  Buoy. 

STREAM-A'NCHOR  (Mar.)  vide  Anchor. 

STREAM-CA'BLE  (Mar)  vide  Cable. 

STR E'AM- WORKS  (Min.)  certain  works  in  the  tin-mines, 
where  the  miners  follow  the  veins  of  metal  by  cutting^ 
trenches. 

STRE'AMER  {Mar.)  a  flag  or  pendant  in  a  ship. 
STRE'AMING  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  comet  sending  forth 
a  stream  of  light,    [vide  Comef^ 
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STRELI'TZES  {Mil.)  the  body-guards  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

STRELl'TZIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogipiia  ;  so  called  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in 
honour  of  the  late  Dowager  Queen. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  universal,  one-leaved. — 
Cor.  irregular  ;  nectarij  three-leaved. —  Stam. Jilanients 
five  ;  anthers  linear. — Pisx.  germ  inferior ;  stijle  filiform  ; 
stigmas  three,  awl-shaped. — Per.  capsule  subcoriaceous,' 
oblong ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

STRE'MMA  {Surg.)  a  strain  or  sprain  of  the  parts  about 
a  joint. 

STREPITO'SO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word  used  in  music  books 
to  denote  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  prefixed  must  be  per- 
formed in  an  impetuous  and  boisterous  style. 

STRE'PITUS  jndicialis  {Law)  the  circumb;tances  of  noise, 
crowd,  and  other  formalities  at  a  trial  in  a  public  court  of 
justice. 

STRE'PTIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didij- 
namia.  Order  2  Avgiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 

petal'ed.  —  Stam.  Jilanients  four;  ffw/Z/ers  round. — Pist. 

germ  superior;  style  length  of  the  tube;  stigma  large. — 

Per.  drupe  dry;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Streptium  asperum,  a 

woody  perennial,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
STRESS  of  weather  {Mar.)  foul  weather  at  sea. 
TO  STRETCH  {Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  which  proceeds  with 
a  great  quantity  of  sail,  in  distinction  from  standing,  which 
denotes  a  moderate  quantity  of  sail. — 2o  stretch  is  also 
used  in  other  phrases,  as  "  To  stretch  along  a  brace,  &c." 
to  lay  it  along  in  readiness  for  a  number  of  men  to  lay  hold 
of  it.    "  Stretch  out  fore  and  aft,"  the  order  to  the  boat's 
crew  in  rowing,  to  bend  and  fall  back  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  take  longer  hold  of  the  water  with  the  oar,  and 
thereby  give  the  boat  the  greater  velocity. 
STRETCHERS  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  staves  fixed  athwart  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  for  the  rowers  to  place  their  feet 
against. 

STRE'TCHING  Course  (Mason.)  a  course  of  stones  or 
laricks  in  walling,  laid  lengthwise  in  a  horizontal  line,  pa- 
rallel to  the  face  of  a  wall,  in  distinction  from  the  heading 
course,  where  the  breadth  of  the  stones  or  bricks  are  laid 
in  a  straight  line,  parallel  to  the  face  of  a  wall. 

STRI'TE  {Archit.)  the  fillets  which  separate  the  furrows  or 
grooves  of  fluted  columns. 

STRIA'TUS  [Bot.)  striate  or  streaked,  an  epithet  for  a  stalk 
or  stem  scored  with  superficial  lines. 

STRI'CTURE  (Med.)  the  diminution  or  contraction  of  any 
tube  or  channel  of  the  body,  as  the  oesophagus,  intestines, 
urethra,  vagina,  &c.  Strictures  are  either  organical  or 
spasmodic. 

STRI'CTUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  stem,  culm,  branch, 
leaf,  and  peduncle,  which  is  altogether  perpendicular,  with- 
out bending. 

STRI'DOR  dsntium  {Med.)  grinding  of  the  teeth. 
STRI'GA  {Bot.)  a  stiff,  flat  bristle. 

STRIGI'LIS  {Ant.)  an  instrument  for  scraping  off  the  sweat 
during  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients. 

STRIGO'SUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  set  with  strig£e. 

STRIKE  {Com.)  an  Enghsh  corn  measure  equal  to  two 
bushels. 

TO  Strike  {Mar.)  to  lower  or  let  down  any  thing,  as  to  strike 
the  ensign,  or  topsails,  in  saluting;  to  strike  the  yards, 
topmasts,  &c.  in  tempestuous  weather. 

TO  Strike  also  implies  to  run  ashore,  or  beat  upon  the 
ground  in  passing  over  a  bank,  or  shallow ;  andi  to.strike 
soundings,  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  with  the  hand. 

VOL.  II. 


TO  Strike  a  tent  {Mil.)  to  loosen  the  cords  of  a  tent  for  the 

purpose  of  removing  it. 
STRING  {Mar.)  the  highest  range  of  plank  in  a  ship's 

ceiling. 

TO  STRIP  the  masts  {Mar.)  to  unrig  a  ship,  or  deprive  the 

masts  of  their  machinery  and  furniture. 
STRIX  (Ornilh.)  a  genus  of  Birds  of  the  Order  Accipitres, 

having  the  bill  hooked;  cere  none  ;  nostrils  oblong;  head 

auricles  and  eyes  large;  tongue  bifid. 

Species.    Birds  of  this  tribe  are  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Owl,  and  are  distinguiahed  into  those 
which  have  ears,  and  those  which  have  none. 
STRO'BILUS  {Bot.)  a  strobile  ;  a  pericarp  made  up  of  scales 

that  are  imbricate,  or  lie  over  each  other,  from  an  ament 

contracted,  or  squeezed  together  in  a  state  of  maturity,  as 

in  the  fruit  of  the  Magnolia,    [vide  Co«f?] 
STUO'BUS  [Bot.)  another  nsme  for  the  Pine. 
S'iTlO'K.4.L  {Mech.)  an  iron  instrument  used  in  making  of 

glass. 

STROKE  {Mar.)  a  single  sweep  of  the  oars  in  rowing. 
STR'OKESMAN  {Mar.)  the  person  who  rows  the  aftmost 
oar  in  a  boat. 

STRO'MBUS  {Con.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Or- 
der 2'estacea,  the  animal  of  which  is  a  Limax ;  shell  uni- 
valve, spiral ;  aperture  much  dilated. 

STRO'NGYLUS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Intestina,  the  body  of  which  is  round,  long,  pellu- 
cid, and  glabrous. 

STRO'NTIA  {Min.)  a  genus  of  Ponderous  Earths,  consist- 
ing of  strontian  earth,  combined  with  acids.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  v/as  first  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Stron- 
tian in  Argyleshire.  It  separates  from  a  saturated  solution 
in  nitric  acid,  in  the  form  of  rhomboidal  crystals;  is  totally 
soluble  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  with  effervescence ; 
does  not  melt  in  a  strong  heat,  but  discovers  a  bright 
phosphorescent  light. 

STRO'PHE  {Poet.)  s-p^'^  the  first  of  the  three  members  of 
a  Greek  Lyric  poem,  in  distinction  from  the  anlisirnphe 
and  the  epode.    [vide  Antistrophe'] 

STRO'PHICUS  {Mus.)  the  name  of  one  of  the  tea  notes 
used  in  the  middle  ages. 

STRO'PHULUS  {Med.)  a  papulous  eruption  peculiar  to 
infants,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  forms. 

STROUDS  {Mar.)  the  several  twists  at  the  end  of  a  cable 
or  rope. 

STRU'MA  {Med.)  a  term  applied  by  some  authors  to  scro- 
phula,  and  by  others  to  an  induration  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
which  is  endemial  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol. 

STRU'MPf  lA  {Bot.)  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  Iloseraary- 
tribe. 

STRU'THIA  [Bnt.)  a  species  of  the  G«zV//V/  of  Linna?us. 
STRU'THIO   {Orn.)    a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  GaUince, 

having  the  hill  sub-conic ;  nostrils  oval ;  wings  short,  unfit 

for  ^ymg-^feet  formed  for  running.  This  bird  is  well  known 

in  England  by  the  name  of  the  Ostrich. 
STRU'THIOLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to 

that  of  the  Passerina. 
STRUTHIO'PTERIS  {Bol.)  a  species  of  the  Osmunda  of 

Linn^us. 

STRU'THIUM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Gypsophila  of  Linnsus. 
STRY'CHNOS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  o  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St au . filaments  five;  anthers  simple. — PisT. 
germ  roundish;  style  s\m^]e;  stigma  thickish.  —  Per. 
berry  hnit\e ;  see^^i  orbicular. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  ihe—Strycltnos  nn.\  vo- 
mica, Nux  vomica,  seu  Caniram. —  Strychnos,  Clcractis, 
Modira-Caniram,  seu  Lignum  colubrintim.  Bauh.  Pin.  ; 
Park.  Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist.  c'yr. 
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STU'ARTIA  (BoL)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  6  Poli/andria. 

Generic  Character.  Ca-l.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cok.  petals 
five.  —  Stam.  Jilameuts  numerous;  anthers  rountlish. — 
'PisT.germ  roundisJi ;  stjjle  simple;  stigma  five-cleft. — 
Per.  pome  juiceless ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs. 
STU'CCO  {Arcliit.)  a  comj)ot.ition  of  lime  and  marble  pow- 
dered very  fine,  and  employed  iu  making  various  orna- 
ments. 

STUD  [Man.)  a  stock  of  breeding  mares. 
Stud  (Carpent.)  vide  Studs. 

TO  Stud  (Mech.)  to  ornament  with  studs,  or  knobs. 

STU'DDING-SAILS  [Mar.)  in  French  bonncttcs ;  certain 
light  sails  extended  in  moderate  breezes  beyond  the  skirts 
of  the  principal  sails,  where  they  appear  as  wings  to  the 
yard-arms. 

STUDDING-SAl'L-BOOMS  {Mar.)   long  poles  sliding 

through  boom-irons  at  the  extremities  of  the  yards,  and 

used  to  spread  the  studding-sails. 
STUDS  [Car])ent.)  the  posts  or  quarters  in  partition-walls, 

placed  eleven  or  twelve  inches  distant. 
STU'D-WORK  {Mason.)  hrick-nogging ;  a  wall  built  between 

studs,  or  quarters. 
STUFF  {Carpent.)  a  general  term  for  the  wood  on  which 

carpenters  and  joiners  work. 
Stuff  {Mar.)  any  composition  or  melted  mass  used  to  pay 

or  smear  the  sides  of  ships,  &c. 
STUTPA  [Med.)  a  fomentation. 

STU'RGEON  {Ich.)  the  Acipenser  of  Linnaeus;  a  large  kind 
of  fish  vvliich  inhabit  the  sea,  but  ascend  rivers  annually. 
The  flesh  of  all  the  species  is  remarkably  delicious ;  from 
the  roe  is  made  caviare,  and  from  the  sounds  and  muscular 
parts  is  made  isinglass.  The  females  among  the  sturgeon 
are  larger  than  the  males. 

STU'RNUS  {Orn.)  the  Stare,  or  Starling;  a  genus  of  Birds, 
Order  Passeres,  having  the  bill  subulate,  angular,  and  de- 
pressed ;  nostrils  surrounded  with  a  prominent  rim  ;  tongue 
notched. 

STY'GIA  {Chem.)  from  St^x,  a  fabulous  river  of  hell ;  a 
water  made  from  corrosive  sublimate,  so  called  from  its 
supposed  poisonous  qualities. 

STYLE  [lihet.]  the  particular  manner  of  expressing  one's 
sentiments,  which  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  the 
individual,  or  as  a  general  property  of  composition:  hence 
the  rich  or  the  poor  style,  the  sublime  or  the  mean  style, 
&c.  This  term  has  been  derived  from  the  stylus,  or  bodkin 
with  which  the  Romans  wrote  on  tablets  of  wax. 

Style  {Dial.)  a  line  whose  shadow  on  the  plane  of  the  dial 
shows  the  true  hour-line,  and  is  the  upper  edge  of  the 
gnomon,  or  needle. 

Style  (Chron.)  a  particular  method  of  reckoning  the  year, 
which  is  distinguished  into  the  Old  and  New  Style,  [vide 
Clironi  logij'^ 

Style  {Archil.)  a  particular  mode  of  erecting  buildings,  in 
application  to  the  inventions  of  the  moderns,  as  the  Gothic 
Style,  the  Saxon  Style,  &c.    [vide  Architecture'] 

STYLE'PHORUS  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes,  having  the  eyes 
pedunculated;  s?io«^  lengthened ;  ^lo^/y  very  long ;  pectoral 
jins  small;  dorsal  as  long  as  the  back;  cauf/a/ short  with 
spirous  rays, 

STYLl'SCUS  {Surg.)  from  s-Jaos,  a  bodkin;  a  tent  made  in 

the  form  of  a  bodkin. 
ST'YLO  {Anat.)  a  term  used  in  composition  to  denote  several 

muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 

temporal  bone,  as  the  stylo-cerato-hyoideus,  styloglossus, 

stijlopharingeus,  8jc. 
STYLOBA'TE  {Archit.)  the  Greek  term  for  the  foot  of  a 

column,  now  called  the  pedestal. 
STYLOSA'NTHES  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hedysarum. 


STY|LUS  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  bodkin  used  by  the  Romans  in 
writing  upon  plates  of  lead,  or  tablets  covered  with  wax. 
The  stylus  was  pointed  at  one  end  for  writing,  and  flatted 
at  the  other  like  a  spatula  for  erasures,  whence  the  phrase 
vcrlere  stylum,  i.e.  to  turn  the  style,  signifying  to  make 
corrections.  Cic.  Verr.  act.  2,  c.  41 ;  Herat.  1.  J,  sat.  10; 
Plin.  1.  34,  c.  14  ;  Isidor.  1.  6,  c.  9. 

Stylus  {Bot.)  the  style;  the  columnar  portion  of  the  pistil 
connecting  the  stigma  with  the  germ.  The  style  is  distin- 
guished, as  to  its  figure,  into  capillary,  fdi/orm,  cylindric, 
subulate,  clavate ;  and,  as  to  its  situation,  into  the  erec^, 
declined  or  bending  dorvn,  ascending  or  bending  iip.  It  is 
called  sometimes  in  English  the  shaft,    [vide  PistiC] 

STY'MATA  {Med.)  a  violent  erection  of  the  penis  accom- 
panied with  a  bloodj'  discharge. 

STY'MMA  {Client.)  the  thick  mass  which  remains  after  the 
steeping  of  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  and  pressing  out  the  oil. 

STYPTE'RIA  [Min.)  Alum,  so  called  from  its  styptic 
quality. 

STY'i^TICS  {Med.)  from  ^v(pci,  to  bind;  substances  which 
have  the  property  of  binding. 

STYRACI'FLUA  {Chem.)  Liquid  Storax. 

STY'RAX  {Bot.)  from  s-upaS,  the  point  of  a  spear;  an  aro- 
matic tree  so  called  from  the  arrows  which  were  made  of 
its  wood :  it  yielded  a  gum,  from  which  ointments  were 
]Drepared  by  the  ancients.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9, 
c.  6;  Strab.  1,  12;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  89;  Plin.  1.  12,  c.  25; 
Hesychius  ;  Suidas. 

Stvuax,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10 
Decandria,  Order  1  Munogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  oblong. — PiST. 
germ  superior  ;  stigma  truncate. — Per.  drupe  roundish  ; 
seeds  nuts,  one  or  two. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus,  which  are  trees,  and  distin- 
guished in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Storax,  yield  a 
resinous  gum  of  the  same  name,  as  the  —  Styrajc 
officinale,  Officinal  Storax. —  Styrax  benzoin,  Bengui, 
Benzoin,  seu  Benjamin,  &c.  Benzoin  Storax,  or  Ben- 
jamin Tree. 

Styrax  is  also  the  name  of  the  Liquid  Ambar. 
SUB  {Gram.)  a  preposition  used  frequently  in  composition  to 

denote  inferiority  of  situation  or  rank,  or  diminution  of 

quality,  &c.  as  subaltern,  subclavian,  &c. 
Sub  (Chem.)  vide  Salts, 

SUBACAU'LIS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  signifying  almost  without  a 
stem. 

SUB A'CETATE  o/'co7);-yer  (Chem.)  another  name  for  Fer- 

digris. 

SUBA'CTION  {Med.)  the  working  or  softening  of  plasters. 

SU'BADAR  [Polit.)  the  governor  of  a  province. 

SUBALA'RIS  {Anat.)  a  name  for  the  vein  of  the  armpit.  _ 

SU'BALTERN;?ro7;os»/oHS  {Log.)  such  as  agree  in  qualitjr 
but  differ  in  quantity,  as  "  Every  triangle  is  right-angled;" 
«'  Some  triangles  are  right-angled."      [vide  Logic] 

SUBALTERNS  {Mil.)  or  subaltern  officers;  all  officers  under 
the  rank  of  major,  which  are  technically  considered  as  su- 
baltern, being  subject  to  the  word  of  command  given  by 
one  person. 

SUBARMA'LE  {Ant.)  a  thick  clothing  worn  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  under  their  armour,  to  protect  the  body  from  the 
effects  of  its  weight.  Treb.  Pollio  Claud,  c.  14;  Spartian. 
Sever,  c.  6;  Vopisc.  Aurel.  c.  13;  Turneb.  Adv.  1.  18, 
c.  19. 

SUB-BRIGADIE'R  {Mil.)  an  officer  in  the  old  horse  guards, 
who  ranked  as  a  cornet. 

SUBCA'RBONATE  {Chem.)  a  salt  in  which  there  is  ari  ex- 
cess of  the  base,  as  the  subcarbonate  of  potash,  of  iron, 

SUBCARTILAGI'NEUM  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  hypo- 
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chondrlum,  or  that  part  of  the  body  which  lies  under  the 
cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs. 

SUBCHA'NTER  (Ecc.)  an  officer  in  a  cathedral  church  who 
officiates  for  the  chanter  in  his  absence. 

SUBCLA'VIAN  (Anat.)  from  sub,  under,  and  clavis,  a  key, 
because  the  clavicles  were  supposed  to  resemble  a  key  in 
form ;  an  epithet  for  two  arteries  and  a  vein. — The  subcla- 
vian arteries,  right  and  lejt,  proceed  under  the  clavicles, 
and  give  off  in  their  course  the  mammary,  cervical,  verte- 
bral, and  superior  intercostal  arteries. — The  subclavian  vein 
receives  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  and  runs  into 
the  vena  cava  superior. 

SUBCLA'VIUS  (Anat.)  from  sub,  under,  and  clavicula,  the 
clavicle;  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  situated  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thorax,  which  pulls  the  clavicle  downwards  and 
forwards. 

SUBCO'NTRARY  position  {Geom.)  is  when  two  similar  tri- 
angles are  so  situated  as  to  have  the  angle  at  the  vertex 
common,  and  yet  their  bases  not  parallel,  [vide  Conic 
Sections'] 

SvBcoi^TRARY  propositions  (Log.)  such  as  agree  in  quantity 
but  differ  in  quality,  as  "  Some  men  are  wise ; "  "  Some 
men  are  not  wise."    [vide  Logic'] 

SUBCORDA'TUS  (Bot.)  subcordate,  or  somewhat  heart- 
shaped. 

SUBCRURiE'I  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  two  little  muscular 

slips  of  flesh  usually  found  under  the  criirceus. 
SUBCUTA'NEOUS  glands  {Anat.)  sebaceous  glands  usually 

lying  under  the  skin. 
SUBDEA'CON  {Ecc.)  an  ancient  officer  in  the  church  who 

used  to  wait  on  the  deacon. 
SUBDE'LEGATE  (Law)  a  judge  appointed  under  another, 

to  act  as  his  deputy. 
SUBDIVrSION  {Lit.)  the  parts  into  which  a  division  is 

formed. 

SUBDO'MINANT  {Mus.)  the  name  given  by  some  theorists 
to  the  fourth  note  of  any  mode  or  key,  because  the  domi- 
nant, or  fifth,  is  immediately  above  it. 

SUBDU'CTION  {Arith)  the  same  as  Subtraction. 

SUBDU'PLE  ratio  {Math.)  is  when  any  number  or  quantity 
is  the  half  of  another,  or  contained  twice  in  it ;  thus  3  is 
said  to  be  the  subduple  of  6. 

SUBDU'PLICATE  ratio  {Math.)  of  any  two  quantities,  is 
the  ratio  of  their  square  roots  ;  thus  of  the  quantities  a  and 
b  the  subduplicate  ratio  is  that  of  ^a  to  ^b,  as  the  dupli- 
cate ratio  is  that  of     to  6^. 

SU'BER  {Bot.)  from  the  Greek  <ri/'<p£?^,  which  signifies  a  skin, 
because  the  bark  of  the  oak,  which  is  its  skin,  was  used  in 
the  making  of  clothing.   Plin.  1.  16,  c.  8  ;  Suid.  Hesychius. 

SuBER,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Qucrcus  suber,  or  Cork- 
tree. 

SU'BERIC  acid  {Chem.)  the  acid  procured  from  the  cork. 
SUBERO'SUS  {Bot.)  a  little  eaten  or  gnawn. 
SUBGLOBO'SUS  {Bot.)  rather  globose. 
SU'BJECT  {Log.)  one  of  the  three  terms  of  a  proposition, 
[vide  Logic] 

SUBJECTS  {Polit.)  all  members  of  a  kingdom  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  king,  as  supreme. 

SUBINFEUDA'TION  {Law)  the  granting  of  lands  by  infe- 
rior  lords  to  their  dependants,  to  be  held  by  themselves  by 
feudal  tenure. 

SU'BITO  {Mus.)  an  Italian  term  in  music  books  for  quick 
and  nimble. 

SUBJU'NCTIVE  (G  ram.)  an  epithet  for  a  mood  having 

some  condition  annexed  to  the  affirmation. 
SUBLAPSA'RIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  professing  Christians, 

who  maintain  that  God's  decree  of  reprobation  was  made 

after  the  fall  of  Adam. 
SUB-LI EUTE'NANT  {Mar.)  another  name  for  a  second 

lieutenant. 


SUBLIGA'CULUM  {Surg.)  a  sort  of  truss  used  in  case  of 
ruptures. 

SUBLIMAME'NTUM  {Med)  the  pendulous  substance  which 
floats  in  urine. 

SUBLIMATE  {Chem.)  signifies  generally  any  substance  pro- 
cured by  the  process  of  sublimation,  but  is  applied  parti- 
cularly to  the  sublimate  of  mercury,  or  ox/jmurinte  of  mer- 
cury, an  extremely  acrid  and  violently  poisonous  preparation, 
procured  by  boihng  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  and  muriate 
of  soda,  in  given  proportions,  together,  and  then  sub- 
liming them  in  a  glass  cucurbit,  increasing  the  heat  gra- 
dually. 

SUBLIMA'TION  {Chem)  a  chemical  process,  which  differs 
from  evaporation  only  in  this,  that  it  is  confined  to  solid 
substances.  If  the  subliming  matter  concretes  into  a  solid 
hard  mass  it  is  called  a  sublimate  ;  if  into  a  powdery  form, 
Jlo-wers.  The  principal  subjects  of  this  operation  are  mer- 
cury, alkaline  salts,  neutral  salts,  sulphur,  &c. 

SUBLIMATO'RIUM  {Chem.)  a  subliming  vessel. 

SUBLI'MIS  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  muscles  called  the 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  Flexor  sublimis  perforatus. 

SUBLI'NGUAL  glands  {Anat.)  glands  which  are  situated 
under  the  tongue,  and  secrete  saliva. 

SUBLI'TION  {Paint)  the  laying  the  ground  colour  under 
the  perfect  colour. 

SUBMARl'NE  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  under  the 
sea  or  water,  as  a  submarine  explosion,  or  submarine  navi- 
gation. 

SUBME'DIANT  {Mus)  the  appellation  given  to  the  sixth 
note  of  the  key,  or  the  middle  note  between  the  octave  and 
the  subdominant. 

SUBME'RSION  {Med)  drowning. 

SUBMU'LTIPLE  {Math)  an  epithet  for  a  number  or  quan- 
tity which  is  contained  in  another  number  or  quantity  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  exactly;  thus  4<  is  the  submultiple 
of  24. 

Submultiple  proportion  {Math)  the  reverse  of  multiple  pro- 
portion. 

SUBNERVA'RE  {ArchccoL)  to  hamstring;  a  punishment 
formerly  inflicted  on  lewd  women. 

SUBNO'RMAL  {Math)  or  subperpendiculnr ;  the  distance 
upon  the  axis  between  the  foot  of  the  ordinate  and  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  curve  or  its  tangent. 

SUBQRNA'TION  {Lnxv)  a  secret  or  underhand  preparing, 
instructing,  and  bringing  forward  a  witness ;  whence  sub- 
ornation of  perjury  is  the  corrupt  alluring  to  perjurj'. 

SUBOVA'TUS  (Bot.)  almost  or  neariy  ovate. 

SUBPCE'NA  {Laiv)  a  writ  to  call  a  man  under  the  degree 
of  peerage  into  chancery,  in  such  cases  only  where  the 
common  law  fails,  and  has  made  no  provision:  it  is  so 
named  from  the  words  in  the  writ,  which  charge  the  party 
to  appear  at  the  day  and  place  assigned,  .'.ul>  pceua  centum 
libraruip,  i.  e.  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  summoning  wit- 
nesses in  other  courts.  Crompt.  Juris.  33  ;  JVest.  Symbol. 
par.  2. 

SUB-REA'DER  {Law)  an  under  reader  in  the  inns  of  court, 
who  reads  the  texts  of  law  the  reader  is  to  discourse  upon. 

SUBROGA'TION  {Lata)  in  the  civil  law,  the  putting  an- 
other person  in  the  place  and  right  of  him  who  is  the 
proper  creditor. 

SUBSCAPULA'RIS  {Anat.)  the  name  of  the  muscle  which 
serves  to  roll  the  arm  inwards. 

SUBSCRIPTION  {Com)  a  practice  among  publishers,  of 
offering  particular  advantages  to  such  of  the  trade  as  sub- 
scribe to,  or  engage  to  take,  a  certain  number  of  copies  of 
a  new  work. 

Subscription  {Ecc)  the  solemn  testifj'ing  one's  assent  to 
the  articles  of  any  church,  by  taking  an  oath,  and  sub- 
scribing one's  name  thereto,  as  occasion  requires :  xh'n 
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term  is  particularly  applied  to  such  as  are  called  upon  to 

subscribe  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
SUBSE'MITONE  (AJus.)  an  appellation  given  to  the  sharp 

seventh  or  sensible  of  any  key. 
SUBSI'DIARY  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  troops  of  one  nation 

who  serve  another  for  a  given  sum,  or  subsidy. 
SU'BSIDY  {Polit.)  an  aid  or  tax  granted  by  parliament  to 

the  king  upon  any  urgent  occasion,  and  imposed  upon  the 

subjects,  according  to  a  certain  rate  on  lands  and  goods. 

Subsidy  also  denotes  money  given  to  a  foreign  power  to 
enable  it  to  carrv  on  a  war. 
SUBSI'STENCE-MONEY  (A///.)  the  name  for  the  money 

given  to  soldiers  for  their  immediate  support. 
SU'BSTANTIVE  (Gram.)  another  name  for  a  noun  which 

denotes  the  absolute  being  of  a  thing,  and  which,  joined  to 

a  verb,  makes  a  perfect  sentence. 
SU'BSTITUTE  (Law)  signifies  generally  one  placed  by  an- 
other to  act  with  delegated  power. 
Substitute  (Mil.)  a  person  who  voluntarily  offers  to  serve 

in  the  militia,  in  the  room  of  another  that  has  been  chosen 

b}'  ballot. 

SUBSTITU'TION  (Algeb.)  the  putting  in  the  room  of  any 
quantity  of  an  equation  some  other  quantity  which  is  equal, 
but  exnressed  after  another  manner. 

SUCSTY'LAR  line  (Dial.)  that  line  on  the  plane  of  a  dial 
over  which  the  style  stands  at  right  angles  with  the  plane. 

SUBSU'LTUS  tcndinnm  {Aled.)  weak  convulsive  motions,  or 
twitchings  of  the  tendons,  mostly  of  the  hands,  and  gene- 
rally observed  in  the  extreme  stages  of  a  putrid  fever. 

SUBSUFKAPA'RTICULAR  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  a  pro- 
portion which  is  contrary  to  the  supraparticular. 

SUBTA'NGENT  (^Geom.)  the  line  in  any  curve  that  deter- 
mines the  intersection  of  a  tangent  with  the  axis,  or  that 
determines  the  point  where  the  tangent  cuts  the  axis  pro- 
longed. 

SUBTE'NSE  of  an  arc  (Geom.)  or  of  an  angle  ;  the  right 
line  by  which  it  is  subtended. 

SUBTIIA'CTION  (Arith.)  or  substraction,  the  taking  of  one 
number  or  quantity  from  another,  which  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  the  character  of  minus,  thus  — .  The  quantity 
to  be  subtracted  is  called  the  subtrahend ;  that  from  which 
it  is  to  be  taken  the  minuend ;  and  what  remains  after  the 
subtraction  the  difference. —  Subtraction  of  whole  numbers 
is  the  reverse  of  addition. —  Subtraction  of  decimals  is  per- 
formed as  in  whole  numbers,  only  observing  to  set  the 
numbers  of  each  kind  one  under  the  other. —  Subtraction  of 
vulgar  fractions  is  performed  by  reducing  the  two  fractions 
to  a  common  denominator,  and  then  subtracting  the  less 
numerator  from  the  greater. 

SuBTKACTioN  (Algcb.)  IS  performed  by  conceiving  all  the 
quantities  of  the  lower  line  to  be  changed,  and  then  adding 
the-.n  together,  as  in  addition,     [vide  Algebra'] 

SU'BTR a'FIEND  [Arith.)  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted. 

SUBTill'PLE  {Math..)  is  when  one  quantity  is  the  third  of 
another. 

SUBTRl'PLrCATE  ratio  (Math.)  the  ratio  of  the  cube 
roots. 

SUBU'BERES  (Med.)  a  term  applied  by  some  writers  to  in- 
fants that  are  at  the  breast,  in  distinction  from  the  exuberes, 
or  those  that  are  weaned. 

SUBULA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetrady- 
namia.  Order  1  Silicidosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  _ — Cor. 
four-petalled. — Stam.  f  laments  six;  anthers  simple. — 
VinT.  germ  ovate;  st7/le  shorter  than  the  silicle ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  silicle  ovate  ;  seeds  very  minute. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Subularia  aquaiica, 
Ali/ssnm,  seu  Graminifolia,  8;c. 
SUBULA'TUS  (j5o^.)  subulate,  or  awl-shaped;  an  epithet 

for  different  parts  of  plants. 


SUCCA'GO  (i\/ci.)  a  rob  or  conserve  of  fruit. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM  {Med.)  a  medicine  substituted  for  others. 

SUCCE'DENT  houses  (Astrol.)  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and 
eleventh  ;  so  termed  because  they  follow  or  succeed  angles 
in  a  figure  of  the  heavens,  yet  not  so  much  in  order  as  in 
dignity  and  condition. 

SUCCE'NTOR  (Mus.)  one  who  sings  the  bass,  or  lowest 
part  in  a  concert  of  music. 

SUCCENTURI.VTI  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  pyramidal 
nmscles  of  the  belly. —  Succenturiati  renes,  two  glands  lying 
just  above  the  kidnies. 

SUCCE'SSION  of  the  signs  (Astron.)  that  order  in  which 
they  are  commonly  reckoned,  as  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Szc.    [^vide  Consequentia  and  Anteccdentia'] 

SU'CC1NATP2  (Chem.)  a  name  for  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  succinic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the 
succinate  of  potasli,  succinate  of  copper,  &c. 

SUCCl'NGENS  ??zm/!i?-««a  (Anat.)  the  diaphragm. 

SUCCI'NIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  drawn  from  amber  by  sub- 
limation in  a  gentle  heat. 

SU'CCINUM  (Min.)  amber,  a  genus  of  minerals  of  the 
Inflammable  Order,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  transparent, 
shining  internally,  tough,  and  brittle,  strongly  attractive 
when  rubbed  or  heated,  and  yielding  an  acid  by  distilla- 
tion, iSpecific  gravity  from  TOTS  to  1"()S5. —  Succim^m 
griseum.  ambergris. 

SUCCI'SA  [Bot.)  the  Scabinsa  snccisa  of  Linnaeu?. 

SUCCl  SCORBU'TICI  [Bot.)  the  juice  of  the  English 
Scurvy  Grass. 

SUCCORY-HA'WKWEED  [Bot.)  the  Crfy;^  of  LinnjEUS. 
SU'CCOTRINE  ALOES  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  aloes  obtained 

from  a  variety  of  the  Aloe  perfoliata  of  Linna?us.   It  is  in 

some  degree  pellucid. 
SU'CCUBUS  (Med.)  vide  Incubus. 

SU'CCULA  {Mcch.)  a  bare  axis  or  cylinder  with  staves  in 
it,  to  move  it  round  with  a  tympanum. 

SUCCULE'NTiE  (Bot.)  thename  of  the  forty-sixth  Order 
in  Linnffius'  Fragments,  and  of  the  thirteenth  in  his  Na- 
tural Orders. 

SUCCULE'NTUS  (Bot.)  succulent,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
that  is  full  of  juice  ;  it  is  applied  also  to  the  drupe,  as  in 
the  plum  or  peach,  in  distinction  from  the  sicca,  or  dry,  as 
in  the  almond. 

SU'CCUS  (Med.)  a  term  frequently  employed  to  denote  the 
extracted  juice  of  different  plants,  as  the  succus  AcacicB 
vercB,  and  succus  Glijcnrrhiza-,  Spanish  Liquorice,  &c. 

SUCCUSSA'TION  (Med)  or  succussion,  such  a  shaking  of 
the  nervous  parts  as  is  procured  by  strong  stimuli. 

SU'CKER  (Bot.)  vide  Stolo. 

Sucker  (Mech.)  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  piston  in  a 
common  pump. 

Sucker  {Ich.)  the  Cyclopterus  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of  fish  so 
called  from  the  fleshy  muscular  substance  under  the  ven- 
tral fins,  with  which  it  adheres  to  rocks  so  firmly  that  it 
cannot  be  removed  without  the  greatest  difficulty. 

SU'CKING-FISH  (Ich.)  the  Echineis  reniora  of  Linnaeus; 
a  fish  well  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the 
Remora. 

SUDA'MINA  (Med.)  vesicles  resembling  millet  seeds,  which, 
suddenly  appear  in  summer  time,  particularly  after  severe 
labour. 

SUDATO'RIUM  (Ant.)  a  sweating  house. 

SUDORI'FICA  (Med.)  another  name  for  diaphoretics. 

SU'FFERANCE  (Law)  is  employed  in  regard  to  tenants 
and  estates ;  a  tenant  at  sufferance  is  one  that  continues 
after  his  estate  is  ended,  and  wrongfully  holdeth  against 
another;  ax^  estate  at  sufferance  is  where  one  comes  into 
possession  of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  afterwaisds 
without  any  title  at  all.    I  Inst.  57. 

SU'FFETES  (Ant.)  the  chief  magistrates  of  Carthage, 
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Tyre,  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  so  called  from  the 

Hebrew  riBty,  to  judge. 
STJFFIME'NTUM  (^Med.)  a  fumigation. 
SUFFLU'E  {Her)  a  term  for  a  rest  or  clarion. 
SUFFOCA'TIO  hysterica  {Med.)  a  convulsive  affection  of 

the  ihrodX.—  Suffhcatio  stridula,  the  croup. 
SU'FFRAGAN  \Ecc.)  a  bishop's  vicar,  or  a  bishop  that  is 

subordinate  to  an  archbishop. 
SU'FFRAGE  (Folil.)  a  vote  given  at  an  election. 
SUFFRU'TICES  {Bot.)  under  shrubs,  which  are  permanent 

and  woody  at  the  base,  but  usually  lower  than  indices  or 

shrubs. 

SUFFUMIGA'TION  (Med.)   the   burning  odorous  sub- 

•  stances  to  remove  an  evil  smell,  or  destroy  miasma. 
SUFFU'SIO  {Med.)  a  cataract,  so  called  from  siiff'imdo,  to 

•  pour  down,  because  the  ancients  supposed  the  opacity  to 
proceed  from  something  running  under  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour.— Sn  ffusio  auriginosa,  the  jaundice. 

StJ'GAR  {C'hem.)  a  substance  well  known  for  its  sweetness, 
is  prepared  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  by  boiling  with 
quick  lime  or  vegetable  alkali,  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
plant  called  by  Linnseus  the  Sacchanim  offtchmle,  the  Sugar 
Cane:  but  it  may  be  procured  also  from  a  number  of 
plants,  as  the  maple,  birch,  wheat,  beetroot,  parsneps, 
dried  grapes,  &c.  by  digesting  them  in  alcohol. 
Sugar  is  also  a  term  applied  to  some  substances,  as  the 
sxi'^mr  of  lead,  which  is  a  superacetate  of  lead  ;  and  the 
sugar  of  milk,  a  saline  substance  procured  from  sour 
whey. 

SUGAR-CANE  {Bot)  the  Saccharum  of  Linna;us. — Sugar- 
Maple,  a  species  of  the  Acer. 

SUGGE'STION  {Law)  a  surmise  or  representing  of  a 
thing.  By  Magna  Charta  no  person  shall  be  put  to  his 
law  on  the  suggestion  of  another. — Suggestions  on  record 
are  informations  drawn  in  writing,  showing  cause  for  pro- 
hibitions to  suits  in  the  spiritual  courts. 

SUGILLA'TION  {Med)  a  spot  or  mark  made  by  a  leech  or 
cupping  glass. 

SUI'LLIUS  {Bot)  another  name  for  the  Boletus  of  Linneeus. 

SUI'LLUS  {Min)  a  genus  of  calcareous  Earths,  consisting 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen and  water.  When  scraped  or  rubbed  it  emits  a  urin- 
ous or  garlicky  smell,  soluble  almost  entirely  in  acids,  with 
effervescence;  burning  into  quicklime.  The  species  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  marmor  or  bitumen, 
and  in  English  by  that  of  Swine  Stone. 

SUIT  {Laiv)  signifies,  1.  An  action  at  law.  [y'lde  Actio7i'] 
2.  Suit  of  court,  that  service  which  the  feudatory  tenant 
was  bound  to  do  at  the  lord's  court.  3.  The  pursuing  a 
man  in  chace,  as  the  Suit  of  the  King's  Peace,  the  pur- 
suing a  man  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Suit  of  Sails  (Mar.)  any  set  of  sails  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  a  ship, 

SUIT-SILVER  (Lauo)  a  small  rent  paid  annually  to  be  re- 
leased from  doing  suit  at  the  lord's  court. 

SUKOTY'RO  {Zool)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Mam- 
malia, Order  Bruta,  having  a  horn  on  each  side  near  the 
eyes. 

SULCA'TUS  {Bot)  furrowed,  grooved,  or  fluted,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  stem. 

SU'LCUS  (Anat.)  a  groove  or  furrow,  particularly  applied 
to  the  bones. 

SULCUS  AQUiE  {Archceol)  a  little  brook,  or  stream  of 
water. 

SU'LPHATE  {Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.  [vide  ChemiHri/] 

SU'LPHITE  {Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
sulphurous  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  sulphite  of 
potash,  the  sulphite  of  ammonia,  &c.  [vide  Chemistry\ 
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SU'LPHUR  {Chem.)  commonly  called  Brimstone,  is  the 
only  simple  combustible  substance  which  nature  offers  pure 
and  in  abundance.  It  is  found  in  combination  with  metals, 
forming  the  ores  called  pyrites,  as  the  pyrites  of  arsenic, 
martial  pyrites,  or  iron  pyrites,  &c.  Sulphur  is  a  combus- 
tible, dry,  and  exceedingly  brittle  substance,  of  a  pale 
lemon-colour.  Specific  gravity  1*990,  &c.  [vide  Che- 
mistry']—  Flowers  of  sulphur,  the  purest  part  of  the  sul- 
phur, that  sticks  to  the  head  of  the  alembic  in  subliming. 

SU'LPHURET  {Chem.}  a  combination  of  sulphur  with  dif- 
ferent alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bases,  as  the  sulphuret 
of  lime,  sulphuret  of  potash,  sulphuret  (if  soda,  S^c. 

SULPHU'RIC  Acid  {Chem)  an  acid,  consisting  of  sulphur, 
its  basis,  and  of  oxygen.    Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid, 
is  called  Oil  of  Vitriol ;  and  that  which  is  prepared  by  dis- 
tillation from  green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  is  generally  called , 
Vitriolic  Acid. 

SU'LPHUROUS  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by  the  com- 
bination  of  sulphiir  with  a  less  degree  of  oxygen  than  what 
is  requisite  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  [vide  Chemidri/'] 

SU'LPHUR- WORT  {Bot)  the  Peucedanum  Unnxus. 

SU'LTAN,  Sweet  {Bot)  vide  Sweet. 

SU'LTAN  {Polit)  a  title  given  particularly  to  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  who  is  styled  Grand,  or  Seignior,  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  Mahometan  princes,  who  have  at  different , 
times  assumed  this  title. 

SU'LTANA  {Polit)  the  Grand  Seignior's  consort,  the  Sul- 
taness. 

SU'LTANAS  {Mar.)  a  name  given  to  Turkish  ships. 
SULTANIN  {Com)  a  Turkish  gold  coin,  worth  about  8*. 
English  money. 

SUM  {Arith)  the  quantity  produced  by  addition,  or  by 
adding  two  or  more  numbers  or  quantities  together,  so  the 
sum  of  6  and  4  is  10,  and  the  sum  of  a  and  b  \s  a  -\-  b. 

SU'MACH  {Bot)  Sumalc,  from  the  Persian  Samak,  to  be' 
red  ;  the  Rhus  coriaria  of  Linnseus  ;  so  called  from  its  red 
berry. 

SU'MAGE  {Archceol)  or  Summage,  a  toll  paid  for  horse- 
carriage  ;  also  a  horse  load. 

SU'MEN  {Anat)  Arabic  for  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

SU'MMA  {Archceol.)  any  load  or  burden  of  a  horse. 

SU'MMARY  Actions  {Law)  such  in  the  Scotch  law  as  are 
brought  into  court,  not  by  summons,  but  by  petition. 

SU'MMER  {Asiron)  one  of  the  four  seasons  or  quarters  of 
the  year,  during  which,  in  northern  climates,  the  sun  is 
passing  through  the  three  signs  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo; 
or  from  the  time  of  the  greatest  declination  till  it  comes  to 
the  Equinoctial  again,  or  has  no  declination,  which  is  from 
the  21st  of  June  to  the  22d  of  September. — Summer  sol- 
stice, vide  Solstice. 

Summer  (Carpent.)  a  main  piece  of  timber  that  supports  a 
building. — Summer-tree,  a  beam  full  of  mortices,  for  the 
joists  to  lie  in. 

Summer  {Mason.)  the  first  stone  that  is  laid  over  coluraqs 

and  pilasters,  in  beginning  to  make  a  vault. 
SU'MMERING  {Carpent.)   the  level  joists   betwixt  the 

courses  of  bricks  in  an  arch. 
SUMMER-CYPRESS  {Bot)  the  Chenopodium^  scoparia  of 

Linnaeus. 

SUMMER-HUS-SI'LVER  {Law)  a  payment  formerly 
made  to  the  lords  of  a  wood  in  the  wealds  of  Kent. 

SUMMO'NEAS  {Law)  a  judicial  writ  of  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  divers  cases  wherein  it  is  used.  Reg.  Judic. 

SU'MM ONERS  {Law)  summonitores ,  petty  officers  that 
cited  men  to  appear  in  court.    Flet.  1.  4. 

SU'MMONS  {Law)  is  in  the  English  law  the  same  as  aVa- 
tion  among  the  civilians ;  namely,  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  to 
warn  one  to  appear  at  a  day.^ — Summons  to  warrant,  the 
process  whereby  the  vouchee  in  a  common  recovery  is 
cited. — Summons  in  terra  petita,  a  summons  made  upon 
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the  land  which  the  party  sending  the  summons  seeks  to 
have. — Simmons,  in  the  Scotch  law,  a  writ  under  the 
Icing's  signet,  containing  the  grounds  of  the  action,  and  a 
warrant  for  citing  the  defendant. 

SU'MPTER  HOUSE  {Archceol.)  a  horse  employed  in  car- 
rying necessaries. 

SU'MPTUARY  LAWS  {Law)  laws  made  to  restrain  excess 
in  dress  and  diet,  which  were  repealed  by  stat.  1  Jac.  1, 
c.  25  ;  3  Inst.  199. 

SUN  (Astron.)  Sol,  marked  thus  Q,  is,  according  to  the 
Pythagorean  and  Copernican  system,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  having  all  the  planets  to  revolve  about  it 
in  different  periods  and  at  different  distances,   [vide  Astro- 

SU'NAT  {Com.)  a  name  for  the  old  rupees,  on  which  a  dis- 
count is  allowed. 

SU'NDAY  {Chron.)  the  first  day  of  the  week,  so  called 
from  its  being  set  apart  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  for  wor- 
shipping the  idol  of  the  Sun.  In  the  language  of*  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  called  the  Sabbath,  which,  by  Chris- 
tians, has  been  changed  into  the  Lord's  Day,  as  comme- 
morative of  our  Lord's  Resurrection. 

SUNDAY-LE'TTER  {Chron.)  mAe  Chronology. 

SU'N-DEW  {Bol.)  the  Z);wra  of  Linnaeus. 

SUN-FLOWER  {Bot.)  the  Helinnthus  of  Linnaeus. 

SUN-SPU'RGE  {Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  of  Linnaeus. 

SUOVETAURI'LIA  {Ant.)  or  SoUtaurilia,  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  consisting  of  a  hog,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  whence 
it  derived  its  name.  It  was  offered  by  the  Censor  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Roman  people,  every  fifth  year  after  the 
general  census  of  the  inhabitants.  Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  'Z, 
c.  4;  Dionys.\. ;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  -ti  ;  Quintil.  1.  1,  c.  5; 
Manut.  de  Civ.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  torn. 
1,  &c. 

SU'PER  {Ckem.)  used  in  composition  with  words  expressive 
of  any  salt,  denotes  an  excess  of  the  acid,  as  supersul- 
phate  of  potash,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  or  sulphuric 
acid,   [vide  Chemistry'] 

SUPERA'NNUATED  {Cus.)  a  term  used  on  different  occa- 
sions for  one  who  is  past  the  age  required,  as  in  public 
schools  those  boys  who  are  too  old  to  be  admitted  on  the 
foundation  are  termed  superannuated :  also  in  the  army 
such  as  are  unfit  to  serve  from  age  or  infirmity,  are  termed 
superannuated. 

SUPERBIPA'RTIENT  {Arilh.)  the  name  of  a  number 
which  divides  another  number,  not  exactly  into  two  parts, 
but  leaves  something  over  and  above. 

SUPE'RBUS  (Anat.)  the  mixscle  Rectus  superior  oaili. 

SUPERCA'RGO  {Com.)  one  employed  by  the  freighters 
of  a  ship  to  go  a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
charge  the  cargo  or  lading,  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

SUPERCHA'RGE   {Her.)   one  figure  charged  or  borne 

upon  another. 
SUPERCI'LIA  {Anat.)  the  eye-brows. 
SUPERCI'LIUM  {Archit.)  the  upper  member  of  a  cornice 

among  the  ancients,  answering  to  the  corona,  crown  or 

larmier  of  the  moderns.    Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  3. 
SuPEKCiLiuM  (Anat.)  the  lip  or  side  of  a  cavity  at  the  end 

of  a  bone,  particularly  the  cartilage  of  the  coxendix. 
SUPEREROGATION  {Thcol.)   a  term  applied  to  such 

works  as  a  man  does  which  exceed  the  measure  of  his 

duty. 

SUPERFI'CIAL  {Surg.)  an  epithet  for  a  wound  that  lies 

only  in  the  skin. 
SUPERFICIAL  Content  {Men.)  vide  Area. 
SUPERFI'CIARY  {Law)  he  that  pays  the  quit  rent  for  a 

house  built  upon  another  man's  ground. 
SUPERFI'CIES  (Geom.)  a  magnitude  bounded  by  lines,  or 

an  extension  which  has  length  and  breadth  but  not  thick- 


ness. The  superficies  is  rectilinear,  if  bounded  by  right 
lines;  curvilinear,  if  bounded  by  curve  hues;  plane,  which 
has  no  inequalities  in  it ;  convex,  that  curves  outwards? 
and  concave  when  it  curves  inwards. 

Superficies  {Bot.)  the  surface  or  disk  of  a  leaf,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  called  pagina  superior,  and  the  lower 
or  back  of  the  leaf  pagina  inferior. 

SUPE'RFLUA  POLYGA'MIA  {Bot.)  the  name  of  the 
Second  Order  in  the  Class  Sijngenesia,  wherein  the  florets 
of  the  disk  are  hermaphrodite  and  fertile ;  and  the  florets 
of  the  ray,  though  female  only,  are  also  fertile. 

SUPERFCETA'TION  (Med.)  a  second  conceiving  before 
the  first  young  is  brought  forth,  so  that  botli  conceptions 
are  in  the  womb  together,  as  in  the  case  of  hares  and 
conies. 

SUPERGEMINA'LIS  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Epidi- 
dymis. 

SUPERGENUA'LIS  {Anat.)  the pateUa,  or  kneepan. 
SUPER-IiMBATTLED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  fess,  or  any 

ordinary  having  battlements  on  the  top  of  it. 
SUPERINSTITU'TION  {Law)  one  institution  upon  another; 

as  when  a  clerk  is  advanced,  and  instituted  into  a  benefice 

upon  one  title,  and  another  is  likewise  instituted  to  it  by 

the  preferment  of  another  patron. 
SUPE'RIOR  {Print.)  an  epithet  for  letters,  or  characters, 

placed  over  a  word. 
Superior  {Astron.)  an  epithet  for  the  planets  Saturn,  Jupiter, 

and  Mars,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  because  their 

orbs  are  above  the  sun. 
Superior  (Law)  the  grantor  of  a  feudal  right. 
SUPERIOR  AU'RIS  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  attollens 

aurem. 

SUPERJURA'RE  (Law)  a  term  in  the  old  criminal  law 
when  a  person  accused  was  convicted  on  the  oath  of  more 
credible  witnesses  than  those  which  he  himself  brought  in 
his  behalf. 

SUPE'RLATIVE  (Gram.)  the  highest  degree  of  comparison 
in  adjectives. 

SUPERLI'GULA  (Anat.)  the  Epiglottis. 

SUPERNU'MERARY  {Mil.)  signifies  literally  above  the 
fixed  or  stated  number  ;  an  epithet  for  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  attached  to  a  regiment,  or  battalion, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  places  of  such  as  fall  in 
action,  &c. 

SUPERONERATIO'NE  pastures  (Law)  a  writ  against  one 
who  is  impleaded  in  the  county  for  the  overburdening  of  a 
common  with  his  cattle,  in  case  he  was  formerly  impleaded 
for  it  there,  and  the  cause  removed  to  the  King's  court  at 
Westminster.  Stat.  Westm.  2.  13  £.  1,  c.  8  ;  F.N.B.\26; 
2  Inst.  370. 

SUPERPA'RTIENT  Proportion  (Math.)  is  when  one  num- 
ber, or  quantity,  contains  another  once,  and  some  number 
of  aliquot  parts  remaining,  as  one  two-thirds,  one  three- 
fourths,  and  the  like. 

SUPER  Prerogative  Regis  (Law)  a  writ  which  formerly  lay 
against  the  King's  widow  for  marrying  without  his  licence. 
F.N.B.  174-. 

SUPERPURGA'TIO  (Med.)  an  excessive  evacuation  by 
stool. 

SUPERSCAPULA'RIS  (Anat.)  a  muscle  seated  upon  the 
scapula. 

SUPERSCRI'PTION  (Lit.)  whatever  is  written  upon  the 

outside  of  a  paper. 
SUPERSE'DEAS  (Law)  a  writ  to  stay  the  doing  of  that 

which  ought  to  be  done  according  to  law,  were  it  not  for 

the  reason  on  which  the  writ  is  granted.    F.  N.  B.  236. 
SUPERSEDING  (Pdit.)  a  term  applied  to  any  officer  in 

the  army,  or  navy,  who  succeeds  to  the  identical  situation 

of  another  by  special  appointment. 
SUPER  Statute  (Law)  a  name  for  several  old  writs. 
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SUPE'RSUS  (Mus.)  the  name  formerly  given  to  trebles, 
when  their  station  was  very  high  in  the  scale. 

SUPERTO'NIC  (Mus.)  the  second  of  the  key,  or  the  note 
next  above  the  key  note,  i,  e.  C  being  the  key-note,  D  will 
be  the  supertonic. 

SUPERVrSOR  (Law)  a  surveyor  or  overseer,  as  the  super- 
visor of  a  will,  the  supervisor  of  the  customs. 

SU'PERUS  {But.)  superior;  an  epithet  for  a  flower,  or  calyx, 
that  is  above  the  germ,  and  also  for  a  germ  that  is  included 
vi^ithin  the  corolla, 

SUPINATION  (Anat.)  the  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards,  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

SUPINA'TOR  {Anat.)  a  name  given  to  those  muscles  which 
turn  the  hand  upwards,  as  the  supinator  radii  brevis  et 
longiis,  Sfc. 

SU'PINE  {Grcm.)  a  part  of  the  infinitive  in  Latin  verbs, 
which  is  either  active  or  passive  in  its  use  and  signification. 

SUPPLANTA'LIA  (Med.)  plaisters  applied  to  the  feet. 

SUPPLE  JA'CK  (Bot.)  the  Paullinia  of  Linnaeus. 

SUPPLEMENT  {Mil.)  French  for  an  additional  allowance 
given  by  the  king  to  an  officer  over  and  above  his  al- 
lowance. 

Supplement  nf  an  arc  {Geom.)  that  which  it  wants  in  degrees 
of  being  a  semicircle. 

SUPPLEME'NTAL  bill  in  eqiiitij  {Lato)  a  new  bill  which  is 
added  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  former  one  perfect. 

SUPPLICA'TIU  {Ant.)  a  solemn  procession  to  the  temples 
of  the  gods  to  return  thanks  for  any  remarkable  victory, 
which  was  considered  as  a  high  compliment  to  the  success- 
ful general.  Cic.  ad  Fani.  1.  8,  ep.  2,  &c.;  Liv.  1.  10,  c.23, 
Sigon.  de  Jus.  Provin.  1.  2,  c.  7  ;  Gather,  de  Vet.  Jur.  Pontif. 
1.  J ,  c.  35,  &c. 

SUPPLICA'VIT  (Law)  a  writ  out  of  chancery  for  taking  the 
surety  of  the  peace  against  a  man  when  one  is  in  danger 
of  being  hurt  in  his  body  by  another.    F.  N.  B.  80,  81. 

SUPPLI'ES  (Polit.)  extraordinary  grants  to  government  by 
the  Parliament. 

SUPPLY',  Commissioners  of  [Lato)  persons  in  Scotland  ap- 
pointed to  levy  the  land-tax. 

SUPPO'RTED  of  the  Pale  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  beast 
which  is  drawn  upon  the  pale  of  an  escutcheon. 

SUPPO'RTERS  {Archit.)  images  which  serve  to  bear  up 
any  column,  dc.  in  a  building. 

Supporters  [Mar.)  a  name  for  the  knee-timbers  under  the 
catheads. 

Supporters  {Her.)  those  animals  which  are  borne 
as  ornaments  without  the  escutcheon  in  the 
coat-armour  of  noblemen,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  They  are  so  called  because  they  seem  to 
support  the  shield. 

SUPPO'SED  Bass  (Mus.)  a  term  applied  to  any  bass  of  a 
different  lateral  nomination  from  that  of  the  accompanying 
chord,  as  the  bass  note  E  or  G  taken  with  the  chord  of  C. 

SUPPOSITO'RIUM  {Med.)  a  solid  medicine  put  into  the 
rectum  to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually. 

SUPPRE'SSED  (//er.)  wide  Debruised. 

SUPPRE'SSION  (Med.)  a  stoppage  of  any  fluid  which 
ought  to  pass  off  from  the  body,  as  the  suppression  of  the 
menses,  urine,  &c. 

SUPPURATION  (Med.)  that  morbid  action  by  which  pus 
is  deposited  in  inflammatory  tumours. 

SUPRACOSTA'LIS  (Anat.)  a  portion  of  the  intercostal 
muscles. 

SUPRALAPSA'RIANS  (Ecc.)  those  who  maintain  that  God 
passed  his  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  before  the 
fall  of  Adam. 

SUPRASPINATUS  (Anat.)  a  muscle  so  called  from  its 
being  placed  above  the  spine  of  the  shoulder-blade.  Its 
principal  use  is  to  assist  in  raising  the  arm  upwards. 

SUPRE'MACY  (Law)  a  term  particularly  employed  to  de- 


note that  undivided  and  supreme  authority  which  the  king 
has  over  all  persons  and  things  in  this  realm,  whether  spi- 
ritual or  temporal,  which  is  denied  to  him  by  members  of 
the  Romish  Church,  according  to  the  tenets  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  whence  their  objection  to  take  the  oath  called  the 
oath  of  supremacy/,  which  is  administered,  or  supposed  to  be 
administered,  to  all  persons  previously  to  their  admission 
into  places  of  trust  and  office. 

SU'RA  (Anat.)  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  ihejibula. 

SURA'LIS  (Anat.)  a  branch  of  the  crural  vein. 

SURBASE  (Carpenl.)  the  moulding  of  a  room  immediately 
above  the  base,  with  the  dado  between. 

SURBA'TING  (Vet.)  or  surbate ;  a  bruise  under  a  horse's 
foot,  often  occasioned  by  travelling  too  long  unshod. 

SU'RCHARGE  (Lniv)  an  extra  charge  made  by  assessors 
upon  such  as  neglect  to  make  a  due  return  of  the  taxes  to 
which  they  are  liable. — Surcharge  of  Forest,  where  a  com- 
moner puts  on  more  beasts  in  the  forest  than  he  has  a 
right  to. 

Surcharge  (Com.)  an  overcharge  beyond  what  is  just  and 
right. 

SURCHA'RGER  (Laxx)  the  same  as  surcharge  of  forest. 

[vide  Surcharge'] 
SURCI'NGLE  (Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  the  girdle  with  which 

clergymen  bind  their  cassocks. 
Surcingle  (Men.)  a  sort  of  girth  for  horses. 
SU'RCOAT  (Her.)  a  coat  of  arms  worn  over  another. 
SUR  cui  in  vita  (Lava)  vide  Cui. 

SU'RCULUS  (Bot.)  signifies  in  general  a  little  branch  or 
twig,  and  is  applied  by  Linnaeus  particularly  to  a  branchlet 
of  Musci,  and  a  shoot  of  the  Filices. 

SURD  (Arith.)  a  number  or  quantity  that  is  incommensura- 
ble to  unity,  thus  the  square  root  of  2  and  the  cube  root 
of  10  are  surds,  otherwise  called  incommensurable  or  irra- 
tional numbers,  or  imperfect  po'wers,  which  are  commonly 
expressed  by  the  radical  sign  or  index  thus,  V^'  V  10, 
&c. — Surds  are  simple  when  they  consist  of  one  term,  and 
compound  when  they  consist  of  several  terms :  they  are 
also  to  be  worked  by  the  different  operations  of  reduction, 
addition,  subtraction,  &c.   [vide  Algebra, 

SURETY  (Law)  a  bail  that  undertakes  for  another  man  in 
a  criminal  case,  or  action  of  trespass,  &c. 

SURF  (Mar.)  the  swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon  the 
shore,  or  any  rock  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

SU'RFACE  (Geom.)  vide  Superficies. 

SU'RFEIT  (Med)  the  consequence  of  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  which  consists  in  a  heavy  load  or  oppression  of 
the  stomach. 

SUHGE  (Mar)  from  surgo,  to  rise;  a  swelling  sea,  or  a 
great  wave  rolling  above  the  general  surface  of  the  water. 

TO  Surge  (Mar.)  to  let  go  a  portion  of  rope  suddenly,  as 
"  Surge  the  messenger." 

SURIA'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \0  Decandria, 
Order  l-  Pentagjjnia. 

Generic  Character.      Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five.  —  Stam.  filaments  ten ;    anthers   simple. — 
PiST.  o-er??^s  five;  styles  solitary;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  five. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Suriana  maritima,  a 
shrubby  plant. 
SURMI'CHA  (Archceol.)  a  loaf  of  coarse  white  bread. 
SURMI'SE  (Law)  something  offered  to  a  court  to  move  it 
to  grant  a  prohibition,  an  audita  querela,  or  other  writs 
graiitable  thereon. 
SURMOU'NTED    (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a 
charge,  having  another  placed  over  it,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure  of  a  pile,  surmounted  by  a 
chevron. 

SURMU'LLET  (Ich.)  the  Mullus  of  LinucEus, 
a  sort  of  fish  much  esteemed  both  by  the  an- 
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cients  and  the  moderns  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  :  it 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  colour  which  it  assumes 
when  dying. 

SU'KPLICE  {Ecc.)  a  linen  vestment  worn  by  clergymen 
when  they  officiate. 

SU'RPLUSAGE  (Lav.-)  a  superfluity  or  an  addition  of  more 
than  is  needful,  which  sometimes  causes  the  writ  to  abate. 
—  Surplusage  of  accounts,  a  greater  disbursement  than  the 
charge  of  the  accounts  amounts  to. 

SURRERU'TTER  [Lmv)  the  replication  or  answer  of  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant's  rebutter. 

SURREJOINDER  (Law)  a  second  defence,  a^ihe  replica- 
tion is  the  first,  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration  in  a  cause, 
and  is  an  answer  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  defendant.  West. 
Si/mb.  par.  2. 

SURRE'NDER  (Laiv)  a  deed  or  instrument  testifying  that 
the  particular  tenant  for  life  or  years  of  lands  or  tenements 
doth  yield  up  his  estate  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate 
estate  in  remainder  or  reversion.  Co.  Litt.  337- — Surrender 
of  a  bankrupt,  the  surrendering  or  resigning  all  his  property, 
personal  and  real,  into  the  hands  of  his  creditors  or  their 
assignees. 

SU'RROGATE  (Lrtui)  one  that  is  substituted  or  appointed 
by  another,  as  a  chancellor,  &c.  by  a  bishop. 

SUR-SHARP  {Mus.)  a  name  given  to  the  fifth  tetrachord 
above,  added  by  Guido. 

SU'RSISE  (Laiv)  a  word  particularly  used  for  such  pe- 
nalties as  are  imposed  upon  those  who  do  not  pay  the 
duties  or  rent  of  Castle-ward,  in  the  Castle  of  Dover. 

SURSO'LID  [Arilh.)  the  fifth  power  of  any  number  con- 
sidered as  a  root ;  thus  32  is  the  sursolid  of  2. 

SuRsoLiD  Problem  [Gcom.)  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved  but  by  curves  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  conic 
sections. 

SURTOU'T  (Fort.)  French  for  the  elevation  of  a  rampart. 
SuRTOUT  (Cus.)  a  great  upper  coat. 

SuRTOuT  {Her.)  signifying  over  all,  an  epithet  for  a  umall 
escutcheon  containing  a  coat  of  augmentation. 

SXJRVEY'ING  (Men.)  the  art  of  measuring  the  area,  or 
superficial  contents  of  lands,  grounds,  fields,  by  the  help 
of  proper  instruments. 

SURVEY'OR  [Lniv]  signifies  properly  one  who  follows  the 
profession  of  surveying  ;  but,  in  application  to  law,  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  surveys  or  superintends  any  busi- 
ness ;  as  the  Surveyor  of  the  King^s  Exchange,  an  officer 
formerly  in  the  mint ;  the  Surveyor  of  the  Nai\i/,  one  who 
sees  to  the  King's  Stores  ;  Surveyor  of  the  Highways,  a 
parochial  officer,  &c. 

SURVI'VOR  [Lr.iv)  the  longer  liver  of  two  joint  tenants. 

SUS  {Zool.)  the  generic  name  for  the  animal  which  is  well 
knov.m  by  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Hog,  being  of  the  Class 
Mammalia.,  Order  Bcllucv. 

SU'SANA  Terra  {Archccol.)  land  worn  out  with  the  plough. 

SU'SBOUT  [Carpent.)  a  thick  piece  of  timber  standing  up- 
right, and  turning  on  a  pivot,  into  which  several  other 
pieces  of  carpentry  are  received. 

SUSPE'NSION  {Law)  the  temporal  stop  of  a  man's  right ; 
as  when  a  seigniority,  rent,  &c.  by  reason  of  the  unity  of 
possession,  or  otherwise,  lies  dormant  for  some  time. 
Suspension,  in  Civil  Law,  is  a  sort  of  censure,  whereby 
ecclesiastical  persons  are  forbidden  to  exercise  their 
office,  or  take  the  profits  of  their  benefices.    There  is 
likewise  a  suspension  of  the  laity  from  the  hearing  divine 
service,  &c. 

Suspension,  Points  of  {Mech.)  those  points  in  the  axis,  or 
beam  of  a  balance,  where  they  are  applied,  or  from  which 
they  are  suspended. 

SUSPE'NSOR  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Cremaster. 

SUSPENSO'RIUM  Hepatis  {Anat.)  the  ligament  of  the 
lower  Suspensorium  Testes,  the  cremaster  muscle. 


SUSPE'NSORY  {Surg.)  a  bag  or  bandage  to  suspend  the 
scrotum. 

SUS  PER  COLL  {Laxu)  i.  e.  suspendatur  per  collum,  or 
let  him  be  hanged  by  the  neck ;  the  ancient  abbreviated 
form  ot  noting,  by  the  judge  in  the  margin  of  the  calen- 
dar, the  judgment  of  those  sentenced  to  death. 

SU'SPIRAL  {Geog.)  in  French  soupirail,  a  spring  of  water 
passing  under  ground  towards  a  conduit  or  cistern. 

SU'TLER  {Mil.)  a  victualler  who  follows  a  camp  and  sells 
all  sorts  of  provisions  to  the  soldiers. 

SU'TTLE  {Com.)  the  pure  weight  of  commodities  after  de- 
ducting allowance  for  tare. 

SUTURE  (Anal.)  the  union  of  bones  by  means  of  denti- 
forrn  margins,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which  are 
distinguished  into  the  temporal,  sphenoidal,  zygomatic, 
transverse,  coronal,  lambdoidal,  and  sagittal  sutures. — 
Bastard  or  false  satures,  those  seams  of  a  skull  whose 
figure  resembles  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and  are  joined  toge- 
ther by  going  one  into  another. 

Suture  {Surg.)  the  uniting  the  lips  of  a  wound  by  sewing. 

SUZY'GIUM  {Bat.)  tlie  Cnlyptranthes  of  JLinnaeus. 

SWAB  (Mar.)  a  mop  formed  of  old  rope  yarns. 

SWA'BBER  (Mar.)  one  who  is  employed  in  cleaning  the 
decks  with  swabs. 

SWAI'NMOTE  (Laiv)  vide  Si^einmote. 

SWA'LLET  (Min.)  water  breaking  in  upon  the  tin-miners 
at  their  work. 

SWA'LLOW  {Orn.)  the  Hirundo  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  which 
chiefly  frequents  watery  places,  and  skims  so  near  the 
surface  of  the  water  that  it  can  catch  insects  as  it  flies. 

Swallow  (Her.)  the  welcome  harbinger  of 
spring,  is  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  "  He  beareth,  or,  three  swal- 
lows close  proper;  by  the  name  of  V/atton." 

SWA'LLOW-TAIL  (Fort.)  an  outwork  nar- 
rower towards  the  place  than  towards  the 
country. 

SWA'LLOW-WORT  (Bot.)  the  ^^c^^  of  Linnaeus. 

SWAN  {Orn.)  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  duck  and  the 
goose,  and  classed  with  them  under  the  name  of  Anas  in 
the  Linnean  system. 

Swan  (Her.)  styled  in  poetry  the  bird  of 
Apollo,  is  reckoned  the  emblem  of  innocence, 
and  is  much  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  in  the 
annexed  example.  "  He  beareth,  sable,  a 
swan  with  her  wings  expansed,  argent,  mem- 
bered,  or,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  of  the 
same  by  the  name  of  Moore." 

SWANFAN  (Arilh.)  vide  Schwan-pan. 

SWARD  (Husband.)  ground  covered  with  grass  and  other 
herbs. 

SWARF-MONEY  {Law)  an  old  term  probably  corrupted 

from  warth-money  and  guard-money,  i.  e.  money  paid  in 

lieu  of  Castleguard. 
SWARTH  (Husband.)  or  Swath,  grass  or  corn  as  it  is  laid 

in  rows  by  the  mower  from  the  scythe. 
SWA'RTZIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  18  Polyadel- 

pliia.  Order  4  Pulyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none. —  St  am.  f  laments  numerous;  anthers  roundish, 
flat. —  PiST.  germ  oblong  ;  style  none  ;  stigma  oblique.— 
Per.  capsule  coriaceous  ;  seed  single,  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dies, as  the  Swartzia  simpl folia,  grand/flora,  triphylla,  SfC. 
TO  SWAY  (Mar.)  to  hoist,  as  particularly  applied  to  the 

lower  yards,  top-masts,  &:c. 
SWA'YING  of  the  bade  { Vet.)  an  injury  done  to  the  back 

of  a  horse  by  violent  strains,  or  excessive  burdens. 
SWEATING-SICKNESS  (Med.)  the  Ephidrosis. 
SWEEP  of  the  Tiller  (Mar.)  a  circular  plank  fitted  to  sup- 
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port  the  foremost  end  of  the  tiller,  serving  to  convey  the 
tiller-rope  round  it,  and  to  keep  it  always  taught. 
TO  Sweep  (Mar.)  to  drag  the  bight  or  loose  part  of  a  small 
rope  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  harbour  or  road, 
in  order  to  recover  an  anchor,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
lost. 

SWEE'P-BAR  (Mecfi.)  the  bar  of  a  waggon,  which  is  fixed 

on  the  hind-part  of  the  fore-guide,  and  passes  under  the 

hind-pole,  which  slides  upon  it. 
SWEE'FER  of  the  sky  (Mar.)  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  the 

N.  W.  winds  of  America. 
SWEEPS  (Mar.)  the  large  oars  used  on  board  ships  of 

war. 

SWEET  APPLE  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Custard- 
Apple,  or  Annona  of  Linnaeus. — Sweet-Briar,  the  Rosa 
rubiginosa. — Sweet-Fern,  the  Scandix  odorata,  a  perennial. 
— Sweet-Flax,  the  Acorus,  a  perennial. — Sweet-Gum,  the 
Liquid  amber  styraci folia,  a  shrub.  —  Sweet-John's-wort, 
the  Dianthus  barbalus,  a  perennial. — Sweet-Maudlin,  the 
Achillea  ageratum,  a  perennial. — Sweet-Pea,  the  Lathyrus 
odoraius,  an  annual. —  Sweet-Rush,  the  Acorus  calamus,  a 
bulbous  plant. — Sweet-Sop,  the  Annona  squamosa,  a  tree. 
—  Sweet-Sultan,  the  Centaurea  moschata,  an  annual. — 
Sweet-Weed,  the  Capraria  biflora,  a  shrub.  —  Sweet- 
William,  the  Dianthus  harhatus,  a  perennial.  —  Sweet- 
Willow,  the  Myrica  gala,  a  shrub. 

SWEl'NMQTE  (Law)  i.  e.  court  of  swains,  or  countrymen; 
one  of  the  forest  courts  to  be  holden  before  the  verderors, 
as  judges,  by  the  steward  of  the  sweinmote,  the  swains,  or 
countrymen,  composing  the  jury.  34?  Ediv.  1,  St.  5,  c.  1  ; 
Manivood.  For.  Laws,  part  I. 

SWELL  (Mus.)  the  name  given  to  a  pai'tof  an  organ,  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  quantity  of  pipes,  in  a  large  wooden 
case  called  the  Swell-Box. 

SWEPE  (Mech.)  or  swipe,  an  engine  with  cross-beams  used 
in  raising  weights,  &c. 

SWER'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  one- 
petalled;  nectaries  ten.  —  Stam. Jilaments  five;  anthers 
incumbent.  ^ — Pi  sr.  germ  ovate,  oblong:  style  none; 
stigmas  two,  simple. — Per.  capsule  round;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.    The  species  are  the — Sivertia  perennis,  seu  Gen- 
tiana,  Marsh  Swertia,  or  Felwort. — Swertia  corniculata, 
an  annual. — Swertia  dichotoma,  S^c. 
■SWIETE'NLA.  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants^,  Class  10  Decandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth    one-leaved. —  Cor. 

petals  five;  nectary  one-leaved. — Stam.  Jilaments  ten; 

anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  awl-shaped; 

stigma  headed. — Per.  capside  ovate;  seeds  very  many; 

receptacle  large. 
Species.    The  principal  species  is  the  Swietenia  mahogoni, 

Cedrus,  seu  Cedrela,  Mahogony-Tree. 
SWIFT  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  that  moves  faster  by 
its  own  proper  diurnal  motion  than  by  its  mean  diurnal 
motion. 

Swift  (Orn.)  the  Hirundo  apus  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  of  the 

swallow  tribe,  with  very  short  feet. 
Swift  (Zool.)  an  aiiimal  of  the  lizard  tribe,  so  called  from 

the  swiftness  of  its  motions. 
SWI'FTER  (Mar.)  a  rope  used  to  confine  the  bars  of  the 

capstan  ;  also  a  strong  rope  sometimes  used  to  encircle  a 

boat  lengthways. 

SwiFTERs  are  likewise  two  shrouds  fixed  on  the  starboard 
and  larboard  sides  of  the  lower  masts  -as  ah  additional 
security. 

SWIGGING  of  (Mar.)  the  act  of  pulling  upon  the  middle 

of  a  tight  rope,  which  is  made  fast  at  both  ends. 
SWINE'S-CRESS  (Bot.)  the  Cochleariacoronopus o^hinnseus. 
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SWINE-STONE  (Min.)  the  Suillus  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of 

marble,  or  calcareous  earth. 
SWI'NG-TREE  (Mech.)  the  bar  of  a  waggon  placed  across 

the  foreguard,  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened. 
SWI'NG- WHEEL  (Mech.)  in  a  royal  pendulum,  the  wheel 

which  drives  the  pendulum. 
SWIPE  (Mech.)  vide  Sivepe. 

SVVI'VEL  (Gunn.)  or  swivel-gun,  a  small  piece  of  ordnance 

that  turns  any  way  round  on  a  swivel  or  pivot. 
SWO'LING  (Arch<^ol.)  a  hide  of  land,  or  as  much  as  one 

man  can  plough  in  a  year. 
SWO'LLEN  vei7i  (  Vet.)  a  crooked  vein  swelling  with  corrupt 

blood  in  the  temples,  belly,  or  leg  of  a  horse. 
TO  SWOOP  (Sport.)   the  act  of  flying  down  hastily  and 

catching  witii  the  talons  by  birds  of  prey. 
SWORD,  broad  (Mil.)  \ide  Broad- Sword. 
SWORD-BA'YONET  (Mil.)  a  bayonet  which  is  longer  than 

the  common  one,  and  generally  used  with  rifles. 
SWORD-BEA'RER   (Folit.)   an   officer  who  carries  the 

sword  of  state  before  a  magistrate,  particularly  before  the 

Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
SWORD-FISH   (Ich.)  the  Xiphius,  a  sort  of  fish  twenty 

feet  long,  and  furnished  with  a  sword-like  snout,  with 

which  it  pierces  the  fish  that  it  attacks. 
SWO'RD-KNOT  (AM)   a  ribband  tied  to  the  hilt  of  a 

sword. 

SWO'RDER  (Mil.)  an  old  term  signifying  one  who  plays 

or  fights  with  his  sword. 
SVVO'RN  Brothers  (Mil.)  soldiers  of  fortune  who  used  to 

engage  themselves  by  mutual  oaths  to  share  the  rewards  of 

their  services. 
SY'ALITE  (Bot.)  the  Dillenia  speciosa  of  Linnaeus. 
SY'CAMORE  (Bot.)  the  Ficus  sycamorus  of  Linnaeus. 
SYCO'MA  (Med.)  from  crt/y.^,  a  fig;  a  wart  or  excrescence 

resembling  a  fig. 
SYCOPHA'NTA  (Ant.)  (rvx.c(pivTr,i;,  an  informer  among  the 

Athenians,  so  called  from  the  informations  which  were 

originally  laid  against  those  who  imported  figs  contrary  to 

law.    Schol.  Aristoph.  Plid.  ;  Suidas. 
SYCO'SIS  (Med.)  a  fungous  ulcer. 

SYDERA'TION  (Bot.)  the  blasting  of  trees  with  great  heat 
and  drought. 

SYE'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the  Com- 
melina. 

SY'LLABLE  (Gram.)  an  articulate  and  distinct  sound 
formed  of  one  or  more  letters. 

SY'LLABUS  (Lit.)  <ruxxotpoc,  an  index  of  the  words,  or  the 
chief  heads  of  a  book. 

SYLLE'PSIS  (Gram.)  (^vXM'^^tc,  a  figure  in  grammar  where 
two  nominative  cases  singular  of  different  persons  are 
joined  to  a  verb. 

SY'LLOGISM  (Log.)  an  argument  consisting  of  three  pro- 
positions, two  of  which  are  called  the  premises,  and  the 
the  third  the  question  ;  but,  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
other  two,  it  is  termed  the  conclusion,    [vide  Logic] 

SY'LVA  ccedua  (Law)  underwood,  or  wood  under  twenty 
years  growth. 

SY'LVANITE  (Min.)  the  name  for  a  species  of  Tellurium. 
SYMBLE'PHARUM  (Anat.)  from  <ri;  with,  and  t2Ai(puf,ov,, 

the  eyelid ;  a  concretion  of  the  eyelid  to  the  globe  of  the 

eye. 

SY'MBOLE  (Anat.)  or  symbolisvi,  from  o-u//,/3«aa4;,  to  knit 
together ;  is  said  either  of  the  fitness  of  parts  with  one 
another,  or  of  the  consent  between  them  by  the  interme- 
diation of  nerves,  and  the  like. 

SYMBOLO'GIA  (Med.)  the  doctrine  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

SYMPATHETIC  Nerve  (Anat.)  the  intercostal  nerve. 

Sympathetic  Powder  (Chem.)  a  powder  chemically  pre- 
pared from  green  or  blue  vitriol. 
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SY'MPATHY  [Med.)  an  indisposition  of  one  part  of  the 

body  caused  by  the  disease  of  the  other. 
SYMPE'FSIS  [Med.)    irv//,xi4'ii;,   a  concoction  or  ripening 

of  tliose  liumours  that  arc  growing  into  an  inflammation. 
SYMFIIO'NIA  (Bot  )  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Moi:a- 

dt'lpliid.  Order  2  Poitandria. 

Generic   Cbaracler.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Coit. 

petals  five.— Stam.  filaments  cylindric  ;  anthers  five.— 

PisT.  germ  ovate  ;  slijle  cylindric  ;  stin^mas  five,  oblong. 

—  Pek.  five-celled ;  iSft/.v  solitary. 

Species.    l"he  single  species  is  the  Sijmphonia  gluhidi/era, 

a  tree. 

SvMPiioxiA  [Mus)  a  pulsatile  instrument  of  the  ancients 
^raade  of  a  hollow  tree  closed  at  each  end  with  leather,  and 
struck  with  sticks. 

SYMPHONY  [Miis.)  (rvf/.(punu.  from  c-vif.tpuvla,  to  sound  to- 
gether ;  signified  originally  that  union  of  sounds  which 
forms  a  concert ;  but  at  present  it  is  applied  to  overtures  or 
introductory  and  intermediary  composition,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. 

SY'MPMYSIS  (Surg.)  (ruy,q:'Ja-ic,  the  joining  of  two  bones 
when  neither  has  a  proper  distinct  motion,  and  they  are 
either  without  any  medium,  or  else  with  one  that  ties 
them  straight  together. 

SYiVlPHY'i'UM  {Dot.)  u-v,A.<pvTov,  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  which  he  compares  in  its  leaf  to  the  Origa- 
num. It  was  altogether  woody,  having  a  pleasant  taste 
and  smell,    Dioscnr.  1.  4,  c.  9. 

Symphytum,  in  the  Linnenn  sijstem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
5  Penttmdria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — Utam.  filaments  five;  anthers  acute,  erect. — 
PiST.  germs  four;  stT/les  filiform;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
none  ;  cnli/x  larger  ;  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Symphytum 
(ifficinnle,  seu  Consotida,  Common-Comfrey. —  Sj/mphy- 
tiim  tu6erosum,T\ibeYOus-rootcdComivey.  Dod.  Fevtpt.; 
Bnuh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
B'ltan.  ;  Rnii  Hist.  ;  Totirn.  Inst. 
Symphy  ruM  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Coris,  Cijuo- 

glossnm,  Gypsophila,  Onosmn,  Pulmonaria. 
SY'MPLOCOS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  nearly  allied  to  the 

Hopea,  but  still  more  so  to  the  Alstonia. 
SY'iMPLOCE  {Rhet.)  <rvfjt,T:AOK>.,  a  figure  in  rhetoric  when 

several  sentences  or  clauses  have  the  same  beginning  and 

the  same  end.    Cic.  1.  4,  c.  3 ;  Alexand.  srsp*  o-^ki^.  Aqnil. 

Rom.  c.  36. 

SY'MPTOM  (Med.)  <rvfjb!TTa;j^ci,  a  pretemiatural  disposition 
of  the  body  occasioned  by  some  disease  ;  also  the  sign  or 
token  discovering  what  a  distemper  is,  or  indicating  what 
the  issue  of  it  will  be,  and  the  means  of  cure. 

SYMPTO'SIS  (Gram.)  a-uf/jTrraa-K,,  a  concourse  of  vowels;  an 
hiatus.    Cic.  in  Orat.  c.  44  ;  Dionys.  Comp.  c.  23. 

SYN.A.'CTICS  (Med.)  medicines  that  contract  any  part. 

SYN^^L'IIESIS  (Gram.)  a-wcifia-ic,  a  figure  in  grammar  where 
two  syllables  or  vowels  are  united  in  one. 

SYNALLA'GMATA  (Rhet.)  judicial  controversies,  or  mat- 
ters for  pleading  in  court. 

SYN  A  LCE'PH  (Gram.)  <rv)iuXet(p>i,  a  contraction  of  two 
vowels  into  one,  in  a  Latin  verse,  when  any  word  ends  with 
a  vowel,  and  the  next  word  begins  with  another  vowel. 
Demrt.  de  Elnc.  §  70;  Dionys:  de  Comp.  c.  6. 

SY'NAMUPi  (Her.)  sanguine,  or  gules. 

SYNA'NCME  (Med.)  \ide  Cynanche. 

SY'NAPHE  (Mus.)  (ru»«(p«,  a  term  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  conjunction  of  two  tetrachords. 

SYNAllTHUO'SIS  (Anat.)  from  <rh.  and  i^fV,  a  joint ;  an 
immovable  connection,  a  sort  of  articulation,  [vide  Arti- 
culation, Sfc.'] 

..SYNASTOMO'SIS  {Anat.)  vide  Anastomosis. 


SYNATHRGE'SiVICS  (Rhet.)  a-v^uifm^f..^,  a  figure  of  speech 

wherein  several  matters  are  heaped  together.   Quiutil.  1.  8, 

c.  4;  Alexand.  yrspl  B-x,y:f^.  ;  Rutil.  Lup.  I.  1. 
SYN.AU'LIA  (Mus.)  (rv,^v>lci,  a  concert  of  flute-players, 

who  answered  each  other  alternately  without  any  union  of 

the  voice. 

SYNC.A.TAGOIIE'MA  {Log.)  Tuvy.ciry.yl>f,<u.',:,  a  name  in  logic 
given  to  such  words  as  signify  but  little,  except  in  connec- 
tion with  others,  as  all,  none,  certain,  &c. 

SYNCHONDRO'SIS  (Annt.)  from  <r'u>,  with,  and  z^'^^a^  a  car- 
tilage ;  a  species  of  articulation,  having  the  bones  joined  at 
their  extremities  by  cartilages. 

SYNCHONDROTO'MIA  (Surg.)  the  operation  of  dividing 
the  S3'mphysis  of  the  pubes. 

SYNCHORE'SIS  (Rhet.)  <!'vyyj'py,cnc,  a  figure  of  speech 
wherein  an  argument  is  .scoffingly  conceded  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  retorting  it  more  smartly.  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  It. 

SY'NCIIKONOUS  (C'/i/ow.)  from  <rut,  with,  axxAxpno^,  time; 
an  epithet  for  any  thing  that  happens  at  the  same  time  with 
another  ;  contemporary. 

SY'NCHYSIS  (Rhet.)  o-v^^.'^'^i:,  a  confused  and  disorderly 
placing  of  words  in  a  sentence.  Arist.  ad  Alexand. ;  Quin- 
t/l.  1.  1  ;  Hermntr.  1.  1. 

SY'NCIPUT  (Anat.)  the  forepart  of  the  cranium. 

SYNCOiVIISTE'RIvV  (Ant.)  a  festival  which  consisted  in  an 
offering  of  fruits  after  harvest.    JSlenand.  Rhet. 

SYNCOPATION  (Mus.)  (rvyy.o7:a.rto->,  a  term  applied  to 
that  disposition  of  the  melody  or  harmony  of  a  composi- 
tion, by  which  the  last  note  of  one  bar  is  so  connected 
with  the  first  note  of  the  succeeding  bar,  as  to  form  but 
on  '  and  the  same  sound. 

SV'NCOPE  (Gram.)  o-ayKo^'n,  a  figure  whereby  one  or  more 
letters  are  taken  out  of  a  word,  as  amarunt  for  amaverunt. 

Syncope  (Rhet.)  a  concise  form  of  speaking ;  also  a  vicious 
kind  of  brevity.    Longin.  de  Suhim.  c.  41. 

Syncope  (Mus.)  the  division  of  a  note,  as  when  an  odd 
crotchet  comes  before  two  or  three  minims,  or  an  odd 
quaver  between  two  or  more  crochets. 

Syncope  (Med.)  a  sudden  fainting  or  swooning,  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases, Class  N^euroses,  Order  Adynamia  in  Callen's  Nosology. 

SY'NCRISIS  (Rhet.)  a-uyxpttnc,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which 
opposite  persons  or  things  are  compared.   Jul.  Rufin.  §  37. 

SYNCRI'TICA  (Med.)  c-vyy.ftTiy,a.,  relaxing  medicines. 

SYNDESMOLO'GIA  {Anat.)  from  o-vvJ^sir^W,  a  ligament, 
and  >oyo?,  a  discourse :  the  doctrine  of  the  ligaments. 

SYNDESMO-PHARYNG/E'US  {Anat.)  a  muscle  otherwise 
called  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  jnedius. 

SYNDESMO'SIS  {Anat.)  that  species  of  symphysis  in  which 
the  bones  are  connected  by  means  of  a  ligament,  as  the 
radius  with  the  ulna. 

SYNDE'SMUS  (Anat.)  <rwhiriA.li,  a  ligament  for  binding  to- 
gether the  bones  and  other  parts. 

Syndes.mus  {Gram.)  a  conjunction. 

SY'NDIC  {Pulit.)  a  magistrate  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
answering  to  an  alderman  in  England. 

SY'NDICI  (Ant.)  a-uvjiy-ot,  orators  appointed  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  plead  in  behalf  of  any  law  which  was  to  be 
enacted  or  abrogated.     Ulpian.  ad  DemostJun. 

SYNDRE'LLA  {Bot.)  the  Verhesina  nodifiora  of  Linnceus. 

SY'NDROME  (Med.)  a  concurrence  of  several  symptoms  in 
the  same  disorder. 

SYNE'CDOCHE  (Rhet.)  ^rvn-AoyX  a  figure  of  speech, 
whereby  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the 
whole,  as  a  genus  for  the  species,  and  the  contrary. 

Synecdoche  (Gram.)  a  figure  in  grammar,  when  the  abla- 
tive case  is  changed  into  the  accusative. 

SYNE'CHIA  {Med.)  a  concretion  of  the  iris  of  the  eye  with 
the  cornea,  or  with  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

SYNECPHONE'SIS  (Gram.)  B-otiK^dr^rn,' the  sounding  of 
two  vowels  as  if  they  were  one. 
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SYNE'DRIA  (Jnt.)  colleges,  or  courts  in  which  causes  were 
decided.    PancirolL  de  Mag.  Mn.n, 

SYNGENE'SIA  [Bot.)  from  (tu"  and  v'Sfi?,  generation  ;  the 
name  of  the  nineteenth  Class  in  Linnaeus'  Artificial  System, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have  the  anthers  united 
into  a  cylinder.  The  orders  are  six  :  namely — \,  Polygamui 
JEqmiUs.  2.  Polijgnmia  sitpe^Jiua.  3.  Pvlygamia  fru^- 
tanea.  4'.  Polygamia  necessaria,  5.  Polijgnmia  srgregnta. 
6.  Monogamin.  The  five  first  orders  contain  the  com- 
pound flowers,  and  form  a  class  trul}^  natural.  The  prin- 
cipal genera  are  as  follow  ;  namely,  the  Scnlijmus,  Golden 
Thistle. — Cichoriimi,  Succory. — Hypochcvris,  Cat's-  Ear. — 
Geropogon,  Old  I\'Ian's  Beard. — Tnignpngon,  Goat's-Bcard. 
— Ptois,  Ox-Tongue. — Scorzonera,  Viper's-Grass. — Leon- 
todon,  Dandelion. —  Chondrilla,  Gum-Succory. —  Lnctiica, 
Lettuce.  —  Hiemcium,  Hawkweed. —  Cartliamus,  Bastard 
Saffron. — Arctium,  Burdock. — Carlina,  Carline-Thistle. — 
Cynara,  Artichoke. —  Onopordon,  Cotton-Thistle. —  Santo- 
Una,  Lavender  Cotton. — Artemisia,  Southernwood.- — Tana- 

ccium.  Tansy. —  GnaphaUnm,  Cudweed  BelUs,  Daisy. — 

Chrysanthemum,  Ox-Eye  Daisy. — Pyrethrum,  Feverfew. — 
—  Doronicum,  Leopard's  Bane. — Inula,  Elecampane, — 
SoUdago,  Golden-Rod. —  Cineraria  Fleawort. —  Tngetis, 
French  and  African  Marigold. — Anfhemis,  Chamomile. — 
Achillea,  MJilfoil.  —  Biiphthalmum,  Ox-Eya.  —  Ccntnurea, 
Centaury. — Helianthiis,  Sunflower. — Caletidula,  Marigold. 
— Echinops,  Globe-Thistle. 

SYNGNA'THUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Branchios- 
tegims  Order,  having  the  head  small ;  snout  long,  and 
turned  up  at  the  end  ;  mouth  terminal ;  gill  covers  large ; 
spiracles  on  the  nape.  Fishes  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished 
in  English  by  the  names  of  the  Pipe-Fish  and  the  Needle- Fi.sh, 

SY'NGRAPHA  (Ant.)  <jv<yfa(pi,  a  deed  or  writing  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  both  parties. 

SYNGU'LTUS  {Med.)  the  Hiccough,    [vide  Singultus-] 

SYNNEURO'SIS  {Anat.)  the  articulation  of  bones  by 
means  of  a  ligament. 

SY'NOCMA  {Med.)  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  is  a  spe- 
cies of  continued  fever. 

SY'NOCHUS  {Med.)  a  mixed  fever. 

SY'NOD  {Ecc.)  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  persons  to  con- 
sult on  religious  and  church  affairs. 

SYNO'DAL  {Ecc  )  a  payment  in  money  made  by  the  Inferior 
clergy  to  the  bishop. 

SYNODA'LES  testes  {Ecc)  synods'  men  corrupted  into 
sidesmen,  originally  the  urban  and  rural  deans,  whose  office 
was  to  inform  and  attest  the  disorders  of  the  clergy  and 
people  in  the  episcopal  court :  but  this  office  of  inquest  and 
information  at  length  devolved  upon  the  churchwardens. 

SYNO'DICAL  {Astron.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
course  of  the  moon,  as  the  synodical  month,  or  the  time 
contained  between  the  moon's  parting  from  the  sun  at 
a  conjunction,  and  returning  to  him  again. 

SYNO'DUS  {Astron.)  a  conjunction  of  planets. 

SYNGECEO'SIS  {Rhet.)  <rt,»o,«s,^<r<c,  a  figure  of  speech, 
whereby  contrary  qualities  are  united. 

SYNONY'MIA  {Rhet.)  a-uvavvy.iet,  synonomy,  a  figure  of 
speech,  wherein  divers  words  of  similar  significativ)n  are 
emploj'ed  to  amplify  a  matter. 

SYNO'PSIS  {Rhet.)'  (TuvoiJ/i?,  an  epitome,  or  general  view  of 
any  subject. 

SYNO'VIA  {Anat.)  an  unctuous  fluid  secreted  from  certain 
glands  in  the  joints. 

SY'NTASIS  {Med.)  a-Jtrca-ii,  a  preternatural  distention  of 
any  part  of  the  body. 

SYNTAX  {Gram.)  (rui/Td^te,,  from  cv'^TciG'a'M,  to  disposc ;  that  'j 
part  of  grammar  which  teaches  how  to  join  words  and  sen- 
tences together,    [vide  Gramma?-'] 

SYNTENO'SIS  (Anat.)  a  species  of  articulation  by  means 
of  tendons. 


SYNTE'XIS  (Med.)  a  marasmus  or  colliquative  wasting  of 
the  body. 

SY'NTHESLS  (Ant.)  a  loose  robe  w:orn  by  the  Romans  at 
their  meals,  whence  it  was  called  by  Petronius  vestimrnltnn 
cubitoriiim.    Martial  mentions  it  among  the  luxuries  of  the 
age  that  they  were  changed  very  often. 
Mart.  1.  5,  ep.  79. 

Undecies  una  siirre.rti,  Zoile,  carta  ; 
F.t  mutata  iihi  est  stjnthesis  undecies. 

I     Sueton,  in  Ner,  c.  51  ;  Si'.iclr.  Ant.  Cotiviv.  1.  2,  c.  36,  &c. 
I  Synthesis  (Math.)  a  method  of  composition  as  opposed  to 

analysis,    [vide  Analysis] 
Synthesis  (Surg.)  that  method  whereb}''  the  divided  parts 

are  reunited. 

SYNTHETPSMUS  {Surg.)  from  o-v^f:^^,  to  concur;  the 

reduction  of  a  fracture. 
SYNTO'NIC  (Mus.)  an  epithet  given  by  Aristoxenus,  and 

other  ancient  musical  writers,  to  distinguish  a  species  of 

the  diatonic  genus,  which  was  nearly  the  same  with  our 

natural  diatonic. 
SY'PHERING  (Mar.)  the  lapping  the  edge  of  one  plank 

over  the  edge  of  another  in  ship-building  for  hulk-heads. 
SY'PHILIS  {Med.)  or  Lues  venerea,  the  venereal  disease; 

genus  of  diseases,  Class  Cachexice,  Order  Impel isiines. 
SY'PHON  {Mech.)  vide  Siphon. 

SYRIAN-RUE  (Bot.)  the  Peganum.  harniala  of  Linnscus. 
SYRPNGA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria,- 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved — Cor.  one- 
petallcd. —  St  AM.  Jilaments  two;  anthers  small. —  Pist. 
germ  oblong;  style  filiform;  5//^7K«  bifid. — Fer.  capsule 
oblong  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species,   The  species  are  shrubs,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Lilac,  as  the — Syringa.  vulgaris,  seu 
Lilac,  the  Common  Lilac.  —  Syringa  persica,  Agem, 
Lilac,  seu  Ligustrum,  Persian  Lilac,  &c.    Clus.  Hist.;- 
Bauh.  Ili.'.t.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thent. 
Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  SfC. 
Syringa  is  also  the  name  of  the  species  of  the  Bignonia,  the 
Cestrum,  the  Jasmintim,  the  Mitchelia,  the  Nycfanlhus, 
and  the  Philadelphus. 
SYRINGOTO'MIA  (Surg.)  from  (rJp.vl,  a  fistula,  and  Ts>jar^ 

to  cut;  the  cutting  of  fistulas. 
SYRINGO'TOMUM  {Surg.)  from  <ryp:'/t,  a  fistula,  and  W//...-, 

to  cut;  a  surgical  instrument  for  cutting  fistulas. 
SYRPTES  (Min.)  a  kind  of  stone  found  in  the  bladder  of  a 
wolf. 

SY'RMA  (Ant.)  a  garment  common  to  both  sexes  among 
the  Romans,  which  was  worn  by  tragedians  who  personated 
heroes  and  heroines. 
Mart.  1.  12,  ep.  9.5. 

Aplasti  loitguni  tu  quoque  siirma  iihi. 
Vopisc.  in  Carin.  c.  20 ;  Salmas.  in  Tertull.  de  Pall. 
SY'liTES  (Geog.)  dangerous  gulfs  in  the  farthest  part  of 
Africa,  full  of  quicksands,  called  the  greater  and  lesser" 
Syrtcs. 

SY'RUP  (Med.)  a  composition  of  a  thick  consistence,  made 
of  the  juice  of  herbs,  flowers,  or  fruits,  boiled  with  sugar. 

SYSSARCO'SIS  {.^Jed.)  <rvtr<rafy.oj<rn,  the  connection  of  bones 
by  means  of  flesh, 

SY'STEiNi  (Lit.)  a  complete  body  of  any  art  or  science 
which  has  been  distinguished  variously,  according  to  the 
different  views  of  those  who  have  digested  the  materials 
into  a  connected  form,  as  the  Ptolemaic  and  Coperrn'can 
Systems,  &c.  in  Astronomy  [vide  Aslro)iomy]  ;  the  Systcm- 
of  Tournefort,  Ray,  Linnaeus,  &c.  in  Botany,  [vide 
Botany~\ 

SvsTKM  (Mas.)  an  interval  compounded,  or  supposed  to  be 
compounded  of  several  lesser  intervals,  as  the  fourth,  fifth, 
3  T  2 
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sixth,  octave,  &c.  the  components  of  which,  considered  as 
the  elements  of  the  systems,  are  called  diastems. 

SY'STOLE  [Anal.)  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  of  the  ' 
heart,  whereby  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  great  artery,  in 
distinction  from  the  diastole,  or  their  dilatation. 

SysroLE  {Gram.)  a  figure  in  prosody,  by  which  a  long  syl- 
lable is  made  short.  i 

SY'STYLE  (An/lit.)  from  irvTt?^Xa,  to  place  together;  the 
disposition  of  columns  in  a  building  near  to  each  other,  but 
not  quite  so  thick  as  the  pycnosli^le  ;  the  intercolumniation 
being  only  two  diameters  of  the  column.    Vilniv.  1.  3 
c.  2. 
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SYZEU'GMENON  (Mus.)  from  c-l,  and  ^^vyw/j^i,  to  join;  a 
musical  note  now  called  B,Jii  vemi. 

SYZY'GIA  (Mus.)  o-i/^iyia,  any  combination  of  sounds  so 
proportioned  to  each  other  as  to  affect  the  ear  with  plea- 
sure. 

Syzygia  (Gram.)  the  coupling  of  different  feet  together  in 

Greek  or  Latin  verse. 
Syzygia  (Astrnn.)  the  conjunction  of  any  two  planets  or 

stars,  when  they  are  both  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  point 

of  the  heavens. 

SYZY'GIUM  (Bnt.)  another  name  for  the  Calyptranthes  oi 
Linnajus. 
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T.  (Ant.)  vide  Ahhrevialions ■ 

T.  as  an  arbitary  character,  when  placed  by  the  name 
of  a  Roman  soldier  in  making  out  the  returns  of  an 
army  after  a  battle,  signified  that  he  was  safe  ;  but  the 
©,  BatoToc,,  death,  was  a  sign  of  condemnation  among  the 

.  Greeks.  Riijin.  Invect.  II.  in  Hieron.  P.  Diacon.  lib.  de 
Not.  Lit. 

T.  for  Tribunus,  was  also  affixed  to  the  Senatus  consulta, 

which  had  received  the  approbation  of  the  senate. 
T.  as  a  numeral,  signified  160 ;  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus, 

T,  160,000. 
T,  (Latv)  vide  Abbreviations. 
T.  (Gram.)  vide  Abbreviations. 

T.  Bandage  (Surg.)  a  bandage  so  called  from  its  figure. 

T.  (Min.)  a  particular  sort  of  mines,  so  called  from  their  re- 
semblance to  this  letter. 

TA'BACUiM  (But.)  Tohncco,  the  Nicotiana  tabacum  oilAn- 
nfcus. 

TABA'RD  (ArchcEol.)  a  short  gown,  reaching  no  farther 
than  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

TABARDEE'RS  (ArchceoL)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
scholars  at  Oxford  who  wore  the  tabard. 

TABA'XIR  (Bo!.)  the  A ntndo  bamboo  of  Linnaeus. 

TABE'LLA  (Ant.)  or  tahda,  a  tablet  which  was  used  by  the 
Roman  judges  in  giving  sentence  :  they  were  distinguished 
into  tabella  damnatoria,  for  condemning,  and  the  tabelln 
absolutoria,  for  acquitting,  having  upon  them  the  letter  A 
for  absolvo,  C  for  condemno ,  &c.  [vide  A.]  Cic.  in  Cacd. 
c.  7,  &c. ;  and  Ascon.  in  Cic. —  Tabella  votiva,  a  tablet  or 
picture  which  was  hung  up  by  sailors  in  gratitude  for  their 
escape  from  shipwreck.  This  tablet  was  likewise  some- 
times carried  about  to  excite  compassion ;  and,  according 
to  Quintilian,  a  similar  tablet  was  displayed  by  pleaders,  to 
represent  the  hard  case  of  their  clients. 
Horat.  1.  2,  sat.  1. 

Votiva  pateat  veluli  descripta  tabella 
Vita  senis. 

Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  4,  ep.  18,  &c. ;  Juv.  sat.  14.,  v.  301  ;  Apul. 
Met.  1.  6  ;  Chrysost.  Homil.  in  Psalm..  13. 
Tabet.la  (Med)  a  lozenge. 

TABELLA'RII  (Ant.)  letter-carriers  among  the  Romans. 

Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  14,  ep.  22;  Hieron.  ad  Nic.  &c. 
TABELLIO'NES  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  scriveners,  who  engrossed 

the  writings  or  instruments  which  were  drawn  up  by  the 

notaries.    Ferrar.  de  Orig.  Rom.  apud  Grav.  Thes.  Antiq. 

tom.  i. 


TABERNTE-MONTA'NiE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 

Peiitandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — Cor.  one-pe- 
talled.  —  Stam.  ^laments  five;  anthers  converging. — 
Pjst.  germs  two,  simple;  style  awl-shaped;  stigma  oblong. 
— Per.  follicles  two  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  and  natives  of  South 
America. 

TA'BES  (Med.)  a  wasting  of  the  body,  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Cachexia,  Order  Marcores. —  Tabes  coxaria,  a  wasting 
of  the  thigh  from  an  abscess. —  Tabes  renalis,  an  abscess  of 
the  kidneys. —  Tabes  dorsalis,  a  wasting  of  the  body,  at- 
tended with  pain  in  the  back  and  loins. 

TA'BLATURE  (Mus.)  a  term  formeriy  used  to  denote  the 
general  assemblage  of  signs. 

TA'BLE  (Archit.)  a  smooth  simple  member  or  ornament,  of 
various  forms,  but  most  commonly  in  that  of  a  parallelogram. 
The  table  is  distinguished  into  the — Projecting  table,  that 
which  stands  out  from  the  naked  of  the  wall. — Raked  table, 
that  which  is  hollowed  in  the  die  of  a  pedestal. — Crowned 
table,  one  which  is  covered  with  a  cornice. — Razed  table,  an 
embossment  in  a  frontispiece  for  putting  any  insci'iption  or 
any  ornament. 

Table  (Perspect.)  the  perspective  plane,  or  the  transparent 
plane,  on  which  the  objects  are  formed  in  their  respective 
appearances. 

Table  (Arith.)  any  system  or  series  of  numbers  formed  so 
as  to  serve  for  expediting  calculations. 

TABLE-.MO'NEY  (Mar.)  an  allowance  to  flag-officers  in 
addition  to  their  pay,  as  a  compensation  for  the  ne- 
cessary expences  which  they  are  put  to  in  furnishing  their 
tables. 

TABLE-RE'NTS  (Law)  rents  paid  to  bishops,  &c.  reserved 

and  appropriated  to  their  table,  or  housekeeping. 
lAm.'^S  (Ant.)  \\Ae  Tabellnnnik  Tabular. 
Tables,  astronomical  (Astron.)  computations  of  the  motions, 

phaenomena,  &c.  of  the  planets. 
Tables  of  houses  (Astrol.)  tables  drawn  up  for  the  assistance 

of  practitioners  in  setting  a  figure. 
Tables  loxodromic  (Mar.)  tables  of  traverses,  which  serve  for 

the  ready  solution  of  problems  in  navigation. 
Tables  of  sines,  tangents,  S^c.  (Math.)  proportional  numbers 

calculated  from  and  depending  on  the  given  quality  of  the 

radius,  whence  any  other  sine  may  be  found. 
TABLE-SHO'RE  (Mar.)  a  low  level  shore. 
TA'BLETS  (Med.)  solid  electuaries,  much  the  same  as 

lozenges. 
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TA'BLING  of  fines  (Law)  the  makinga  table  with  the  contents 
of  eveiy  fine  past  in  any  one  term  for  every  county  where 
the  king's  writ  runs. 

Tabling  (Mar.)  the  uniting  pieces  of  timber  together  by 
letting  them  one  into  another,  as  in  mast-making. —  Tabling 
of  the  sails,  making  broad  hems  on  the  skirts  and  bottoms 
of  sails,  for  tlie  purpose  oi  strengthening  them. 

TA'BOR  (Mil.)  tabouret,  or  tabret,  a  small  drum  beat  with 
one  slick,  to  accompany  the  pipe,  which  was  formerly  used 
in  war. 

TABOURET,  ^mvilege  of  (Cns.)  a  privilege  formerly  ex- 
isting in  France,  for  some  ladies  of  high  distinction  to  sit 
down  in  the  pi-esence  of  the  queen. 

TA'BRET  (Mus.)  vide  Tabor. 

TA'BUL^  (Ant.)  tables  or  tablets  on  which  the  Romans 
kept  account  of  their  affairs,  public  and  private,  as  the  la- 
bulce  censoricB,  on  which  the  censors  noted  down  the  taxes 
and  tributes,  &c. ;  tabula;  domesliccc,  on  which  an  account 
of  domestic  expenses  was  kept ;  tabulce  triumpkales,  whereon 
the  records  of  the  triumphs  were  written,  which  were  kept 
in  the  Capitol ;  tnbularum  duodecim  leges,  i.  e.  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  were  collected  by  ambassadors  sent  to 
Greece  for  that  purpose  about  the  year  of  Rome  300,  or 
452  years  before  Christ.  These  laws  were  first  put  in  force 
by  the  Decemviri,  and  were  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  all 
law.  Cic.  in  Verr.  1,  c.  23;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  3 ;  Sigon.  de 
Jiidic.  I.  2,  c.  16;  August,  de  Leg.  c.  16,  &c. 

TACAMAHA'CA  (Bot)  a  species  of  the  Popidus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TA'CC  A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1 
MoHOgynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  -petals 
six. —  Sr AM. filaments  scarcely  any;  anthers  six,  oblong. 
— PiST.  germ  inferior  ;  stfie  short ;  stigma  orbicular. — 
Per.  berrij  dry ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Tacca  pinnatifida,  seu 
Leontice,  a  tuberous  plant. 

TA'CES  (ArchcBol.)  armour  for  the  thigh. 

TA'CET  (Mus  )  or  tace,  a  term  in  music  books,  signifying 
that  silence  must  be  kept. 

TA'CFREE  (Archceol.)  an  exemption  from  payments. 

TA'CHIA  {Bot.)  the  Myrmecia  tachia  of  Linnoeus. 

TACHIBO'TA  (Bot.)  the  Salmasia  racemosa  of  Linnaeus. 

TACHKiA'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Cubcea  of  Linnasus. 

TACIT  RELOCATION  (Lnxv)  a  silent  or  understood  re- 
letting of  premises,  when  the  lessor  suffers  the  lessee  to 
continue  after  the  lease  is  expired,  paying  as  formerly, 
during  the  lease. 

TACK  (Law)  another  name  for  a  lease. 

Tack  (Mar.)  in  French  amiire,  a  rope  used  to  confine  the 
foremost  lower  corner  of  the  courses,  and  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion ;  whence  the  "  Tack  of  a  sail  "  implies  any  part  of  a 
sail  to  which  the  tack  is  fastened. —  Tack  of  a  f  ag,  a  line 
spliced  into  the  eye  at  the  bottom  of  the  tabling,  for  se- 
curing the  flag  to  the  halyard. 

TO  Tack  (Mar.)  to  change  the  course  from  one  board  to  an- 
other. 

TA'CK-DUTY  (Laxv)  in  the  Scotch  law,  rent  reserved  on  a 
lease. 

TACKLE-FALL  {Mar.)  that  end  of  a  tackle  which  is  bowsed 
on,  or  the  rope  which  connects  the  blocks  together. 

TA'CKLE  (Mil.)  a  term  formerly  used  for  any  weapon  that 
vcas  shot  from  a  bow. 

Tackle  (Mar.)  a  machine  formed  by  the  communication  of 
a  rope  with  an  assemblage  of  blocks,  and  known  in  me- 
chanics by  the  name  of  a  pulley.  Tackles  are  used  in  a 
ship  to  raise,  remove,  and  secure  weighty  bodies :  they 
are  distinguished  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
ship  which  they  act  upon,  into  the  Boom-tackle,  Bowline- 
tackle,  Fish-tackle,  Garnet-tackle,  &c. ;  and  they  vary  in 


their  construction  by  consisting  either  of  a  single  block, 
or  a  single  and  a  double  block,  &c. 

Tackle  or  Tackling  is  also  a  general  name  for  the  fur- 
niture of  a  ship,  consisting  of  ropes  and  pullies.         _  ■ 

TA'CTICS  (Mil.)  from  the  Greek  t«o-o-^.,  to  dispose  ia 
order;  the  science  of  disposing  an  army  and  regulating 
its  movements  in  warfare,  for  the  more  effectual  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  proposed. 

Tactics,  JSlaval  (Mar.)  is  the  science  of  disposing  and  re- 
gulating fleets,  so  as  to  render  them  most  efficient. 

TA'CTILE  (Nat.)  an  epithet  for  such  qualities  as  have  a 
primary  relation  to  our  sense  of  feeling. 

TA'CTUS  (Med.)  the  touch. 

Tactus  {Mns.)  or  tact,  in  our  ancient  music  the  stroke  of 
the  hand,  by  which  the  time  was  measured  or  beaten. 

TA'DPOLE  (Zool.)  a  young  frog. 

T.^'DA  (Bot.)  the  Pinus  tcedn  of  Linnaeus. 

T^'NIA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Intestina,  having  the  body  flat,  long,  and  jointed;  head 
with  four  orifices ;  mouth  terminal.  Insects  of  this  tribe 
are  distinguished  in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Tape- 
worm. 

T^nia  (Archit.)  a  small  square  fillet  at  the  top  of  the  archi- 
trave in  the  Doric  entablature. 
TA'FFETY  (Omi.)  a  sort  of  silk. 

TA'FFRAIL  {Mar)  the  carved  work  at  the  upper  part  of 

the  ship's  stern. 
TAGA'DI  (But.)  a  species  of  the  Ixchcemum, 
TAGE'RA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cassia  tagera. 
TAGETES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia^ 

Order  2  Polygamia  superfiua. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common    quite  simple. — CoR. 
compound  radiate  ;  proper,  in  the  hermaphrodites,  tubu- 
lar.—  StajM.  in  the  hermaphrodites^/fj?neH/i  five;  anthers 
cylindrical. — Pist.  in  the  hermaphrodites  and  females 
germ  oblong;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none; 
calyx  unchanged  ;  seeds  in  the  hermaphrodites  and  fe- 
males solitary ;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Tagetes  patula, 
Tanacetum,    seu  Chrysanthemum,   French  Marigold.— 
Tagetes  erecta,  African  Marigold. 
Tagetes  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the 
Cacalia,  Othonna,  and  Pedis. 
TAGOLl'NA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cacalia. 
TAIL  (Mhs.)  that  part  of  any  note  which  runs  perpendicu- 
larly upward  or  downward. —  Tail  Piece,  the  thin  broad 
piece  of  ebony  suspended  over  the  lower  end  of  a  violin, 
and  to  which  one  end  of  the  strings  is  attached. 
Tail  {Fort.)  vide  Swallow-tail. — Tail  of  the  trenches,  the 
post  where  the  besiegers  begin  to  break  ground,  and  cover 
themselves  from  the  fire  of  the  place. 
Tail  (Mar.)  the  long  end  of  a  block-strap. —  Tail-block,  a 
single  block,  having  a  short  piece  of  rope  attached  to  it, 
by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to  any  object  at  pleasure. — 
Tail-boards,  the  carved  work  between  the  cheeks  that  is 
fiastened  to  the  knee  of  the  head. —  Tail  of  a  gale,  a  name 
given  by  sailors  to  the  latter  part  of  a  storm,  wherein  the 
violence  is  considerably  abated. 
TAIL  (f^aw)  or  fee-tail,   from  the  French  tailler,   to  cut, 
either  because  the  heirs  are  by  this  means  cut  off,  or  be- 
cause this  estate  is  a  part  cut  out  of  the  whole  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  sort  of  estate,  hence  called  an  estate 
in  fee-tail,  which  is  a  limited  sort  of  fee,  in  distinction 
from  a  fee- simple,  or  an  inheritance,  whereof  a  man  is 
seised  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten  or  to  be 
begotten,  limited  at  the  will  of  the  donor,    [vide  Law'] 
TO  Tail  in  (Carpent.)  to  fasten  any  thing  into  a  wall  at  one 

end,  as  the  steps  of  stairs,  &c. 
TA'ILING  (Mason.)  the  part  of  a  projecting  stone  or  brick 
inserted  into  a  wall. 
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TAIL-TRI'MNTFJl  {Carpent.)  a  trimmer  next  to  the  wall, 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  joists  are  fiistened  in  order  to 
avoid  flues. 

TAI'LOR  (  Arch.)  French  for  the  Abacus. 

TO  TAKE  in  the  sails  [Mar.)  to  brail  up  and  furl  them  at 
sea  when  the  wind  increases. 

TAI^A-NE'LLI  (Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  medius  of  Linnaeus. 

TALA'SSIO  [Ant.)  or  Thnlassio,  an  acclamation  used  among 
the  Romans  at  their  marriages,  and  traced  from  the  rape 
of  the  Sabine  virgins,  wlien  a  female  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty  was  ordered  by  acclamation  to  be  carried  Talassio, 
i.  e.  to  Talassius,  one  of  the  generals  of  Romulus. 
Mart.  1.  1 ,  ep.  '36. 

l  si  me Juheai  Thalamionem, 
Vcfliis  dicers  iioii  Thuhissionis. 

By  others  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Tu>,-x<ri'x,  i.  e. 

spinning,  by  whicii  good  housewifery  was  implied.  Liv. 

1.  1,  c.  9;  Plitlarch.  Qi/a^'it.  Rom.  31. 
TA'LBOT  (Sport.)  a  sort  of  hunting  dog  between  a  hound 

and  a  beagle,  with  a  large  snout,  long,  round,  hanging 

and  thick  ears. 
TALC  (^]in.)  vide  Taknm. 

TA'LCOSE  (Min.)  the  name  of  the  first  Order  of  Earths 
in  the  Linnean  system. 

TA'LCUiM  (Min.)  Talc,  a  genus  of  Earths,  of  the  Talcose 
Order,  u  hich  is  a  white-grey,  yellow,  or  greenish  substance, 
soft  and  soapy  to  the  touch,  and  formed  of  transparent 
laminae  placed  one  uj)on  the  other.  Talc  is  composed  of 
pure  magnesia,  mixed  with  near  twice  its  \feight  of  siiex, 
and  less  than  its  weight  of  alumine.  It  hardens  in  the 
fire,  and  absorbs  oil,  but  does  not  effervesce  in  nitric 
acid. 

TALE  (Com.)  a  computation  or  reckoning. 

Tale  is  also  tiie  name  of  an  Indian  coin,  equal  to  six  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence  sterling. 

TA'LED  (B/hl.)  a  sort  of  habit  worn  b)'  the  Jews,  particu- 
larly when  they  repeated  their  prayers  in  the  synagogues. 

TALE'NTUM  (Auf.)  ra/.c-^Tov,  Talent,  both  a  weight  and  a 
coin,  very  famous  among  the  ancients.  The  Romans  had 
two  sorts  of  talents,  the  greater  and  the  less.  The  latter 
simply  called  the  talent  was  worth  60/. ;  the  greater  ex- 
ceeded the  less  by  one  third,  [vide  Moiieta  and  Men- 
sura] 

TA'LES  (Laio)  a  supply  in  cases  of  a  jury  not  appearing,  or 
of  being  challenged  as  not  indifferent,  &c.  [vide  Chal- 
lenge and  Jurij]  —  Talcs-book,  a  book  containing  the  names 
of  such  as  are  admitted  of  the  tales. 

TALIGA'LIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Amazonia  of  Linnaeus. 

TALIO'NIS  LEX  (Lavj)  the  law  of  retaliation,  which  was 
formerly  admitted  in  some  cases. 

TA.Ll'NUiM    Bot.)  x'ae  Portiilaca  of  Lmwxm. 

TALI-PU'LLI  (Bot.)  the  Trndescantia  of  Linnteus. 

TA'LISMAN  (Mi/lli.)  a  magical  image  or  figure  made  under 
certain  constellations,  according  to  the  keeping  or  wasting 
of  which,  the  person  represented  by  it  is  said  to  have  been 
preserved  or  to  have  wasted  av.  ay ;  any  magical  charm. 

TALLA'GIUiM  (Law)  custom  or  import. —  Tallagium  faccre, 
to  give  up  accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  when  the  method 
of  accounting  was  by  tallies. 

TA'LLOW-CHANDLERS,  Compnnij  of  (Her.) 
were  incorporated  in  1161.  Their  armorial 
ensigns  are  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  party 
per  fess,  azure  and  argent,  a  pale  counter 
changed  on  every  piece  of  the  first  a  single 
turtle-dove  of  the  second,  with  each  an  olive 
'     branch  in  its  mouth,  or. 

TALLOW-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Croion  sebiferum  of  Linnaeus. 
TA'LLY  (Cu7n.)  from  the  French  tailler,  to  cut;  a  stick 
cut  in  two  parts,  on  each  of  which  was  marked  by  notches 
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what  was  due  between  debtor  or  creditor;  a  mode  of 
reckoning  formerly  universal,  and  not  altogether  out  of 
use  at  present ;  hence  the  Tallier  of  the  Exchequer,  now- 
called  the  Teller.  There  were  two  kinds  of  Tallies  in  the 
Exchequer;  namely.  Tallies  of  debt,  which  were  in  the 
nature  of  an  acquittance,  and  tallies  of  reward  or  allow- 
ance. 

TO  Tally  aft  the  sheets  (Mar.)  to  pull  aft  the  sheets  or  lower 

corners  of  the  mainsail  and' foresail. 
TA'LMUD  (Theol.)  ma'?-i,  a  book  in  seven  folio  volumes, 

containing  the  body  of  the  Jewish  law,  particularly  the 

ceremonial  part  of  it,  composed  by  the  Rabbins,  and  held 

in  great  authority  among  the  Jews. 
TALO'N  (Archit.)  French,  a  square  fillet  used  instead  of  a 

C3'matium. 

TALOO'KDAR  (]\Iil.)  the  head  of  any  department  acting 

under  a  superior,  in  India. 
TA'LPA  (Zool.)  a   genus  of  Animals,    Class  Mammalia, 

Order  Fcrce,  having  the  foreteeth  unequal,  upper  six,  lower 

eight;  tusks  solitary;  grinders  upper  seven,  lower  six; 

eyes  very  small ;  legs  short.    This  animal  is  well  known  in 

English  by  the  name  of  the  Mole. 
Talpa    (Med.)   a  tumour  creeping  in  under  the  skin,  so 

called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mole. 
TA'LU-DA'MA  (Bot.)  ihe  Boerhaave  difusa  of  Unnazus. 
TA'LUS  (Annt)  another  name  for  the  Astragalus. 
Talus  (Archit.)  or  taint,  the  slope  or  inclination  of  a  wall, 

whereby,  reclining  at  the  top  so  as  to  fall  within  its  base, 

the  thickness  is  gradually  lessened  according  to  the  height. 

Among  workmen  this  is  called  battening. 
Talus  (Fort.)  the  slope  given  to  the  rampart  or  wall  that  it 

may  stand  faster  ;  this  may  be  exterior  when  it  is  towards 

the  country,  or  interior  when  next  the  town. 
TA'LWOOD   (Archceol.)    ialgioood,   or   talshide,  firewood 

cut  into  billets  of  a  certain  length,  which  is  mentioned  in 

ancient  statutes. 
TAMA'GA  (Bot  )  the  Mijr.nna  rctusa  of  Linnaeus. 
TAlMA'RA  (Bot.)  tlie  Avcrhoa  caramboa  of  Linnaeus. 
TA'MARIND  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Tamarind-tree,  which 

contains  a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  with  the  saccharine 

matter,  than  is  found  in  most  of  the  acid  dulcet  fruits, 

and  is  therefore  much  employed  in  medicine. 
TAMARI'NDUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mona- 

delphia.  Order  1  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
three. — Stam.  fdaments  three  ;  anthers  ovate.  —  Pisx. 
germ  oblong ;  style  awl-shaped ;  sttgma  obtuse. — Per. 
legume  oblong ;  seeds  few. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Taynarindus  indica,  or 
Tamarind-tree. 
TAMARl'SCUS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Tamarix. 
TA'MARIX  (But.)  the  Latin  name  for  the  plant  which  in 
Greek  is  called  fy^t'ciy.i.    Columel.  1.  9,  c.    ;  Plin.  1.  13,  c. 
21  ;  Pallad.  in  Nov.  Tit.  8,  de  Ap. 
Tamarix,  in  the  Linnean  si/siem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
5  Penlandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. — St  au.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — • 
PisT.  geryn  acuminate;  style  none  ;  stigmas  three. —  Per. 
capsule  oblong  ;  seeds  very  numerous. 

Species.    The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  and  known  in 
English  by  the  name  of  the  Tamarisk. 
TAMBOU'R  (Fort.)  a  kind  of  work  formed  of  palisades  or 

pieces  of  wood  ten  feet  long  and  six  inches  thick,  planted 

close  together  and  driven  two  or  three  feet  into  the  ground. 

Tambour  is  also  the  name  given  to  solid  pieces  of  earth, 
which  are  made  in  that  part  of  the  covert  that  is  joined 
to  the  parapet,  and  lies  close  to  the  traverses. 
Tambour  (Archit.)  from  the  Arabic  iambor,  a  drum,  _  a 

term  applied  to  the  naked  of  a  Corinthian  or  Composite 
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cnpital,  or  to  that  part  from  which  the  ornaments  pro- 
ject. 

Tambour  is  also  applied  to  a  wall  of  a  circular  building, 
surrounded  with  columns :  also  a  place  enclosed  with 
folding  doors,  to  break  the  current  of  air  from  without, 
at  the  entrance  of  churches,  &c. 
Tambour  (Mech.)  the  cylindrical  axle-tree  of  a  wheel,  which 

serves  to  draw  up  stones  out  of  a  quarry. 
TAMBOUKI'NE   {Mil.)   a  drum  resembling   the  tabor, 

which  is  struck  by  the  hand  only. 
TAMBOUllI'SSA  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Mhhridatea  of 
Linnaeus. 

TAME-PO'ISON  {Bot.)  the  Jsdepias  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub 

or  perennial. 
TA'MNUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Tamus. 
TAMO'NEA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Ghinia. 
TA'MPION  {Gun.)  or  iompian,  a  stopple  made  for  the  mouth 

of  a  great  gun. 
TA'MPOY  (Med.)  a  sort  of  drink  made  of  gilliflowers. 
TA'MUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chss  22  Dioecia,  Order 

6  Hexnndria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
none. — Stam.  in  the  maXi:,  Jilaments  six;  anthers  erect. 
— PisT.  in  the  female,  germ  ovate,  oblong ;  style  cy- 
lindrical ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  berrij  ovate;  seeds  two. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  tribe  are  tuberous. 
TANACE'TUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 

fiesia,  Order  2  Pohjgamia  superflua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  hemispherical. — Cor. 
compound  tubular. — Stam.  in  the  hermaphrodites  fila- 
ments five;  cylindric. — Pisr.  in  the  hermaphro- 
dites and  females  germ  oblong ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas 
two. — PiiR.  none  ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Tanacetum  suf- 
fruticosum.  Shrubby  Tansy. —  Tanacetum  annuum,  seu 
Absinthium,  Annual  Tansy. —  Tanacetum  vulgare,  Arte- 
misia, seu  Athanasia,  Common  Tansy.  Dod.  Pempt. ; 
Bank.  Hist.;  Batch.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  ; 
Rnii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Tanacetum  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the 

Achillea,  the  Athanasia,  the  Chrysanthemum,  the  Cotula, 

and  the  Tagetes. 
TA'NACLES  (Mech.)  instruments  of  torture  which  acted 

like  pincers. 

TAN.^'CIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \^  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  two-lobed. — 
PiST.  ^em  roundish;  s^yfe  simple  ;  stigma  two-lobed. — 
Per.  berry  large  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  tribe  are  parasitical. 
TA'NAGRA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds  of  the  Order  Passeres, 

having  a  conic  pointed  bill  triangular  at  the  base.  The 

Tanagers  inhabit  South  America,  and  build  pendulous 

iiests. 

TANA'RTUS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ricinus  of  Linnajus. 
TANG  (Mil.)  the  upper  part  of  the  plug  or  breech-pin  in  a 

gun  ;  also  that  part  of  a  sword  blade  to  which  the  hilt  is 

rivetted. 

-TA'NGENT  {Geom.)  from  tango,  to 

touch  ;  a  line  that  touches  a  circle, 

or  other  curve,  without  cutting  it; 

■thus,  A  B  and  A  D  are  tangents  to 

the  circle  B  D  at  the  points  B  and  D, 

called  the  points  of  contact.  The 

radius  of  a  circle  is  perpendicular  to 

the  tangent  at  the  point  of  contact,  that  is,  C  B  is  per- 
pendicular to  A  B. 
Tangent  {Trigon.)  a  right  line  touching  one  extremity  of 

an  arc,  and  limited  between  that  point  and  its  intersection, 
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with  the  secant  passing  through  the  other 
extremity ;  thus,  A  G  is  a  tangent  to  the 
arc  B  A,  or  to  the  arc  A  B  D  ;  and  A  H 
a  tangent  to  the  arc  A  K,  or  to  the  arc 
A  K  l3  I.  These  lines  are  also  called  the 
tangents  of  the  angles  subtended  by  those 
arcs;  hence  the  tangents  in  the  first  and 
third  quadrants  are  positive,  in  the  second,  and  fourth  nega- 
tive, that  is,  they  are  drawn  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  former. —  Co-tangent  of  an  angle  is  the  tangent  of  the 
complement  of  that  angle ;  the  syllable  co  being  a  con- 
traction for  complement.  —  Artificial  tangents,  another 
name  for  logarithmic  tangents.  —  Snb-tangent,  the  line 
lying  under  the  tangent. — Method  of  tangents,  a  method 
of  drawing  tangents  to  any  curve,  or  of  determining  the 
magnitude  of  the  tangent  and  subtangent. 
TA'NGLE  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  sea- weed  that  grows  on  rocks 
by  the  sea  side. 

TANK  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  cistern,  or  a  place  constructed  for 
the  reception  of  water  that  is  for  immediate  use. 

TANQUAM  (Latti)  y'lAe  Qui  tarn  awA  yiction. 

TA'NSY  (Bot.)  the  Tanacetum  of  Linnaeus. — Wild-Tansy, 
the  Potentilla  of  Linneeus. 

TANTA'LIUM  (Min.)  a  genus  of  Metals  of  a  black-grey 
colour,  soft  texture,  and  specific  gravity  about  6*500.  It 
is  not  soluble  in  acids,  nor  alters  its  colour  when  heated 
to  redness,  but  melts,  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  borax, 
into  a  colourless  glass.    It  is  found  in  Finland. 

TA'NTALUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds  of  the  Order  Grallce, 
having  the  bill  long  and  subulate ;  fiace  naked  ;  tongue 
short  and  broad;  ??05^rz7.j  oval ;yee/ four-toed  and  palmate 
at  the  base. 

Species.  Birds  of  this  genus,  which  are  otherwise  named 
Ibis,  inhabit  both  America  and  Europe,  are  very  stupid 
and  slow  in  flight,  sit  on  trees,  and  feed  on  fish,  insects, 
and  fruits,  &c. 

TAONA'BA  (Bot.)  the  Ternstroemia  of  Linnaeus,  a  peren- 
nial. 

TAPEI'NIA  (Bot.)  the  Morea  magellanica  of  Linnaeus, 
TA'PER  (Gunn.)  or  taper-bored,  an  epithet  for  a  piece  of 

ordnance  when  it  is  wider  at  the  mouth  than  towards  the 

breech. 

TA'PESTRY  (Com.)  a  manufacture  in  worsted,  silk,  silver, 


and 


gold  thread  worked 


into  figures  to  adorn  a  room  by 

covering  its  walls. 
TA'PIA  (Bot.)  the  Crateva  tapia  of  Linnaeus. 
TAPIO'CA  (hot.)  is  properly  the  starch  of  the  Cassada- 

root,  which  yields  it  in  great  abundance. 
TA'PIR  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Mammalia,  Order 
Belluce,  having  ten  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  no  tusks  ;  four 
hoofs  on  the  fore-feet ;  three  hind-feet ;  snout  furrowed  at 
the  sides  ;  neck  short  and  a  little  maned  ;  back  arched  ;  feet 
short ;  honfs  hollow  ;  tail  short  and  naked.  This  animal  is 
about  the  size  of  a  cow ;  inhabits  Ameri(;a ;  sleeps  by 
day ;  feeds  by  night  on  grass,  sugar-cane,  and  fruits ; 
swims  well;  dives  and  walks  underwater;  is  gentle  and 
easily  tamed. 

TAPIRI'RA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Jonequetia  of  Linnaeus. 
TAPOGO'MEA  {Bot.)  the  Callicocca  of  Linna;us. 
TAPU'RA  (Bot.)  the  Rohria  petiolifolia  of  Linnaeus. 
TAR  (Chem.)  a  sort  of  liquid  gum  of  a  blackish  hue,  which 

is  procured  from  pines  or  fir-trees,  and  is  used  to  pay  the 

sides  of  ships,  &c. 
TARA'LEA  (Bot.)  the  Dipterix  of  Linnaeus. 
TARA'NDUS  (Zool.)  the  Rein-Deer,  or  Cervus  tarandus  of 

Linnaeus. 

TARANTA'RA  (Mil.)  a  word  of  encouragement  to  battle 

sounded  by  trumpet. 
TARANTI'SMUS  (Med.)  a  desire  of  dancing,  which  is 

produced  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 
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TARA'NTULA  (Ent.)  an  insect  of  the  spider  tribe,  which 
inhabits  cool  caverns  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly Italy.  It  is  well  known  for  its  venomous  bite, 
which,  according  to  general  report,  is  curable  only  by 
music. 

TAHA'TTI  (Bot.)  the  Nipvpheea  nelumbo  of  Linnaeus. 
TARAXACONA'STRUM  [Dot.)  the  Hiioseris  of  Linnaeus. 
TARA'XACUM  {Dot.)  the  Lconlodon  of  Linnaeus. 
TARA'XIS  {Med.)  a  slight  ophthalmy,  or  inflammation  of 
the  eye. 

TA'RCHON  {Bot.)  the  Achillea  ptarmica  of  ijmna?us. 

TARCHONA'NTHUS  {Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19 
Syngenesia,  Order  I  Polijgamia  cpqunlis  ;  the  generic  cha- 
racter of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Tanncetum. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  the  Tnrchnnantlius  ca)yiphoratus,  seu 
Conyza,  Shrubby  African  Fleabane,  &c. 

TA'HD.aVKL  {Bot.)  the  Spermacoce  scnhrn  of  Linnaeus. 

TA'RDO  {Mils.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  slow. 

TARE  {Com.)  the  weight  or  allowance  made  to  the  buyer 
for  the  weight  of  the  cask,  chest,  bag,  &c.  in  which  goods 
are  packed  up. 

Tare  {Bot.)  the  Erviim  of  Linnasus,  an  annual. 

TARENA'YA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  C/m«e. 

TA'RGET  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  shield  formerly  much  used  by 
the  Scotch.  It  was  originally  made  of  leather  wrought 
out  of  the  back  of  an  ox-hide. 

Takget  is  now  the  name  of  a  mark  set  up  to  fire  at  with 
musket  and  ball  for  the  purpose  of  exercise. 

TARGIO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24  Crijptoga- 
mifi.  Order  Algce. 

TA'RGUM  {Bibl.)  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

TA'RIFF  {Com.)  a  custom  book,  or  a  book  of  rates,  agreed 
on  between  princes  and  states  for  duties  to  be  laid  on  the 
merchandises  of  their  respective  countries. 

TARPAU'LIN  {Mech.)  a  canvass  cloth  well  tarred  over  to 
keep  the  rain  off  from  any  place. 

TA'RR.AGON  {Bot.)  the  Artemisia  dracnncidus  of  LinnsEUS. 

TA'RRAS  {Mason)  a  sort  of  plaster  or  strong  mortar,  par- 
ticularly used  in  aquatic  works. 

TARSI  Extensor  minor  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Plan- 
tar is. 

TA'RSUS  {Annt.)  1.  The  instep,  or  that  part  of  the  foot 
which  is  between  the  leg  and  the  metatarsus,  which  is 
composed  of  seven  bones  ;  namely,  the  astragalus,  Os  calcis, 
Os  navicidare,  Os  cuboides,  and  the  three  Ossa  crnciformia. 
2.  The  thin  cartilage,  situated  at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
which  preserve  their  firmness  and  shape. 

TA'RTAN  {Mar.)  a  small  coasting  vessel  navigated  in  the 
Mediterranean,  having  only  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit;  the 
principal  sail,  which  is  extremely  large,  being  extended 
by  a  lateenyard. 

TA'RTAIl  {Chem.)  the  concretion  which  fixes  to  the  in- 
side of  hojisheads  containing  wine;  when  purified  it  is 
perfectly  white,  and  shoots  out  crystals  of  tartar,  consist- 
ing of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  tartaric  acid,  imperfectly 
saturated  with  potash ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  super-tartrate  of 
alkali,  which,  when  powdered,  is  the  cream  of  tartar  of  the 
shop, 

TARTA'RIAN-LAMB  {Bot.)  the  Polypodium  barometz  of 

Linnfeus.    [vide  Agnus  scythicus'] 
TARTA'RIC  «f;V/  {Chem.)  vide  Tartar. 
TARTONRAI'RA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Daphne  of  Lin- 
'  nasus. 

TA'RTRATE  {Chem.)  a  name  given  to  salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  tartaric  acid  with  some  base;  as  the  tartrate  of 
ammonia,  the  tartrate  of  potash,  &c. 

TA'SCES  {Mil.)  vide  Taces. 

TAS'CO  {Mill.)  a  sort  of  clay  for  making  melting-pots. 
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TA'SSEL  {Mech.)  a  kjnd  of  hard  burr  used  by  clothworkers 
in  dressing  cloth. 

Tassel  is  also  the  name  of  a  bunch  of  silk  or  gold  fring, 
and  is  an  addition  to  the  strings  of  mantles,  and  robes- 
of  state. 

TA'SSELLED  {Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  what  is  de- 
corated with  tassels. 

TA'SSELS  {Carpent.)  pieces  of  boards  that  lie  under  the 
end  of  the  mantlepiece  of  a  fire-place. 

TA'SSU-M  {Archccol.)  a  mow  of  corn. 

TASTATU'RA  {Mus.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  whole 

range  of  keys  of  an  organ  or  harpsichord. 
TA'STO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  the  touch  of  any  instrument. 
TATCH  {Law)  a  privilege  of  some  lords  of  manors  of 

having  their  tenant's  sheep  folded  at  night  upon  their 

ground. 

TATO'O  {Cus.)  a  particular  mode  of  ornamenting  the  body, 
in  use  among  savages,  which  consists  in  making  punctures 
in  the  naked  body,  which  are  variously  stained,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  parti-coloured  appearance. 

TATTO'O  {Mil.)  or  taptoo,  the  beat  of  drum  at  night  for 
soldiers  to  repair  to  their  quarters  in  a  garrison,  or  to  their 
tents  in  a  camp. 

TA'TULA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Datura  of  Linnaeus. 

TAU  {Her.)  a  Cross  Tau,  otherwise  called 
St.  Anthony's  cross,  because  St.  Anthony  is 
always  represented  in  paintings  with  this  cross 
on  his  shoulder.  It  is  borne  in  the  arras  of 
the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  being  an  escutcheon, 
or,  charged  with  a  cross  tau,  azure,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

TAUGHT  {Mar.)  a  sea  term  when  applied  to  a  rope,  is  the 
same  as  tight ;  but,  when  applied  to  a  sail,  it  signifies  that 
a  great  quantity  of  sail  is  set. 

TAUNT  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  vessel  that  is  high  or  tall. 

TAUROCO'LLA  {Chem.)  a  gluey  substance  made  from  a 
bull's  hide. 

TAU'RUS  {Astron.)  rcSpo;,  the  second  sign  in  the  Zodiac, 
which,  by  the  Arabians,  is  called  Ataur.  Ptolemy  reckons 
in  this  constellation  44'  stars,  Kepler  52,  Tycho  43,  Bayer 
48,  Hevelius  51,  Britannic  catalogue  141  ;  among  these 
are  Aldebaran,  in  the  right  eye,  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  the  two  clusters  of  stars  called  the  Pleiades  and 
the  Hyades.  This  constellation  derives  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  bull,  into  which 
Jupiter  metamorphased  himself,  in  order  to  carry  Europa 
over  into  Crete ;  but,  in  all  probability,  it  was  so  called  by 
the  Egyptians  to  denote  the  period  of  the  year  in  which 
cows  mostly  calve.  Arat.  Phcenim.;  Eratosih.  Character.; 
Varro  de  Ling.  Lnt.  1.  5  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  ;  Ovid, 
Fast.  1.5;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  26;  Ptol.  Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5; 
Ricciol.  Almag.  nov.  1.  6. 

TAX  {Law)  a  tribute  or  imposition  laid  upon  the  subject, 
which,  being  certainly  and  orderly  rated,  was  wont  to  be 
paid  yearly  into  the  King's  Exchequer.  It  differs  from  a 
subsidy  in  this,  that  it  is'always  certain  as  it  is  set  down  in 
the  Exchequer  book. 

TAXA'TIO  Bladorum  {Archceol.)  an  imposition  laid  upon 
corn. 

TA'XERS  {Laxv)  two  officers  chosen  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  take  charge  of  the  weights  and  measures 
used  in  the  town. 

TA'XIS  {Surg.)  an  operation  by  which  those  parts  which 
have  quitted  their  natural  situation  are  replaced  by  the  hand 
without  the  assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  reducing 
hernias,  &c.  ^  ,  ,• 

TA'XUS  {Bot.)  in  the  Greek  <r^/-(A«?,  a  tree  resembling  the 
fir,  both  in  the  size  and  figure  of  its  leaves ;  it  was  so 
called  probably  from  t.|i«s  a  poison,  on  account  of  the 
deleterious  quality  ascribed  to  it.     Pliny,  however,  re- 
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verses  the  derivation,  and  makes  the  toxicum  to  come  from 
iaxua.    Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  10 ;  Dioscor.  1.  4, 
c.  80;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  10. 
Taxus,  in  the  Linnean  sijstem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Chiss  22 
Dioecia,  Order  8  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none,  except  a  bud. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  in  the  males  filaments  numerous;  antlieis  de- 
pressed.— PisT.  in  the  females  oem  ovate,  acuminate; 
style  none  ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berrij  succulent  ;  seed 
one,  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Taxus  laccata,  sea  Smilax, 
Common  Yew-Tree.  —  Taxus  nucifera,  acorn-bearing 
Yew- Tree. 

TAZE'TTA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Narcissus  of  Linngeus. 

TE  [Mus.)  one  of  the  syllables  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  solfaing  their  music.  It  answered  to  the  parijpate,  or 
second  sound  of  the  tetrachord. 

TEA  (Bot.)  the  leaf  of  a  Chinese  tree,  the  TJiea  of  Linn^us, 
from  which  the  beverage  is  made  that  is  well  known  by 
the  same  name.  Teas  are  generally  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  their  preparation,  into  Green  and  Bohea.  The 
principal  sorts  of  green  tea  are  the  Bing,  Imperial  or 
Bloom  ;  the  Hyson,  and  Singlo  or  Songlo  ;  those  of  the 
Bohea  are  the  Souchong,  the  Congo,  the  Camho  or  Samlo, 

.  and  the  Common  Bohea. — New  Jersey  Tea,  the  Ceanothus 
of  Linnteus.  —  New  Zealand  Tea,  the  Philadelphus.  — 
Oswego  Tea,  the  Monarda. — West  Indian  Tea,  the  Sida. 

TEA-BUCKTHORN  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Rhnmnus. 

TEAK  {Bot.)  or  Indian  Oak,  the  wood  of  the  Teak-Tree, 
or  the  Tectona  of  Linnaeus. 

TEAL  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  Duck  tribe,  as  the  Anas  domi- 
nica,  Africana,  S^c. 

TEAM  {Sport)  a  flock  of  ducks, 

Te*.m  {Archceol.)  or  tkeam;  a  royalty  granted  by  the  King's 
charter  to  the  lord  of  a  manor,  for  judging  bondmen  in  his 
court. 

Team  {Husband.)  a  set  of  horses  for  a  waggon,  &c.  usually 

four  in  number. 
TEAR  (Anat.)  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal 

glands,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eyes. 
TE  A'SEL  (Bot.)  the  Dipsacus  of  Linnaeus,  a  biennial. 
TEA-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Then  of  Linnaeus. 
TEA'ZE-TENON  (Carpent,)  a  tenon  upon  the  top  of  a 

tenon,  with  a  double  shoulder  and  tenon  from  each,  for 

supporting  two  level  pieces  of  timber  at  right  angles  to 

each  other. 

TECHNO'LOGY  (Lit.)  rix,-oy.cy'M,  from  nyj/,,  art,  and  xho^., 
discourse;  a  description  of  arts,  especially  those  which 
are  mechanical. 

TE'CTONA  (Bot^  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Peniandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 

petalled. —  Stam.  f  laments  five ;  anthers  globular. — Pist. 

germ  superior  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  drupe 

subglobular;  seed  nut  subglobular. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Tectona  grandis,  Jatus, 

seu  Thekn,  Teak-wood,  or  Indian  Oak. 
TE  DE'UM  (Mus.)  a  Latin  hymn  of  thanksgiving  used  par- 
ticularly in  the  Romish  church,  so  called  from  the  two 
words  with  which  it  commences. 
TEETH  {Anat.)  probably  changed  from  dens,  a  tooth,  which 
is  derived  from  edo,  to  eat ;  the  small  bones  fixed  in  the 
alveoli,  or  sockets  of  the  two  jaws.    The  teeth  consist  of 
two   principal   parts,  namely,  the  bodij,  which  appears 
above  the  gums,  and  the  fang,  or  root,  fixed  into  the 
socket;  the  boundary  between  these  two  is  called  the  neck. 
The  teeth  are  moreover  composed  of  the  cortex,  or  enamel, 
and  the  internal  bony  substance ;  and  they  are  distin- 
guished, according  to  their  form  and  use,  into  the  incisores, 
which  are  the  four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  the  eanini,  or 
uspidati,  the  two  Io)igest  teeth,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
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incisores  in  each  jaw,  and  molares,  or  grinders,  of  which 
there  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  making  in  all  thirty-two,  the 
general  number;  although  this  varies  in  different  subjects, 
but  is  seldom  less  than  28. 

TEF  (Bot.)  the  Poa  abijssinica  of  Linnaeus. 

TEGA'NIUM  (Bot.)  iheNolnna  prostata  of  Linnscus. 

TE'GUMENTS  Common  (Anat.)  the  general  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  Cuticle,  Rete  Mucosum,  Skin,  and  Adi- 
pose Membrane,  because  they  cover  every  part  of  the 
body  except  the  nails. 

TEINE  {Falc.)  a  disease  in  hawks  which  makes  them  pant 
and  lose  their  breath. 

TEINT  (Paint.)  an  artificial  or  compound  colour. 

TELAMO'NES  (Archit.)  images  of  men,  which  seem  to  bear 
up  the  projections  of  cornices  in  the  Roman  buildings. 

TE'LEGPlAPH  (Mech.)  a  machine  which  serves  to  convey 
intelligence  from  one  distant  place  to  another  by  motions 
representing  the  combination  of  certain  letters  or  words. 

TELEPHIA'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Portulaca  anacampseros  of 
Linnaeus. 

TELEPHIOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Andrachne  tclephioides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TELE'PHIUM  (Bot.)  rrrAcpicv;  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dios- 
corides  as  very  similar  to  Portulaca.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  217. 

Telepiiium,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  S  Trigijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five. — Stam.  f  laments  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  incumbent. 
—  Pist.  germ  three-sided  ;  style  none ;  stigmas  three, 
acute. — Ver.  capsule  short;  receptacles  five;  seeds  very 
many. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Telephium  imperati,  Helian- 
thes,  seu  Polygonum,  True  Orpine. —  Telephium  opposi- 
tfolium,  £)-c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger,  Herb.;  Park.  Thcat. 
Telepiiium  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  that 
of  the  Areuaria,  the  Cotyledon,  the  Crassula,  the  Orni- 
thopus,  the  Rhodiola,  and  the  Sedum. 

Telephium  (Med.)  a  great  ulcer  and  of  difficult  cure,  so 
named  from  T elephus,  who  received  an  incurable  wound. 

TE'LESCOPE  (Opt.)  an  optical  instrument  composed  of 
•lenses,  by  means  of  which  remote  objects  are  to  be  seen. 

TE'LLERS  (Law)  four  officers  in  the  Exchequer,  Vv'hose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  pay  and  receive  all  the  monies  on  the  King's 
account;  they  were  originally  called  Taliiers,  because  ac- 
counts were  kept  by  means  of  tallies,    [vide  Tally'] 

TELLl'NA  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Testacea,  of  which  the  animal  is  a  Tethys  ;  shell  h'lvaU'e ; 
hinge  usually  with  three  teeth. 

TE'LL-TALE  (Mar.)  in  French  axiometre ;  a  small  piece  of 
wood  traversing  in  a  groove  across  the  front  of  the  poop- 
deck  which  serves  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  helm. 

Tell-']'ale  (Mus.)  a  moveable  piece  of  ivory,  or  lead, 
suspended  in  the  front  of  a  chamber-organ,  wliich  serves  to 
apprise  the  performer  in  what  degree  the  wind  is  exhausted. 

TELLU'RIUM  {Min.)  a  genus  of  metals  of  a  blue-white 
colour,  and  soft  texture,  very  brittle,  and  easily  reducible 
to  powder;  specific  gravity  about  6"11,5.  It  melts  in  a 
heat  something  above  the  fusing-point  of  lead ;  is  partly 
soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  gives  the  so- 
lution a  crimson  colour,  v,  !<ich  precipitates  a  white  powder  on 
the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,    [vide  C'/eniistry'] 

TE'LL-WORC  (Lrttu)  the  work  which  a  tenant  was  bound  to 
do  for  his  lord  a  certain  number  of  days. 

TO  TE'MPER  (Min.)  to  form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of 
hardness. 

TE'iVIPERAMENT  (Mus.)  the  accommodation,  or  adjust- 
ment of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  transferring  a  part  of 
their  defects  to  the  more  perfect  ones,  in  order  to  remedy, 
in  some  degree,  the  false  intervals  of  those  ii.struments. 
the  sounds  of  which  are  fixed. 
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TEMPERAME'NTUM  {Med.)  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  liumours. 

TEMPERA'NTIA  [Med.)  medicines  which  serve  to  allay 
sharp  humours. 

TE'MPERED  {Mnson.)  an  epithet  for  bricks,  which  have 
been  so  duly  mixed,  and  worked  up  in  the  manufacture, 
that  they  are  easily  cut  and  reduced  to  the  proper  shape. 

TE'.MPLARS  {Her.)  or  Knights  Templars,    [vide  Orders'] 

TE'MPLES  (A/iat.)  tenipora  ;  the  lateral  flat  parts  of  the 
head  above  the  ears. 

TE'MPLET  {  Mason.)  a  mould  for  the  cutting  or  setting  the 
work. 

Templet  {Carpeut.)  a  short  piece  of  timber  sometimes  laid 
under  a  girder. 

TE'MPO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  the  word  time. 

TE'MPORAL  Augment  {Gram.)  an  addition  to  some  tenses 
of  Greek  verbs,  by  changing  the  short  vowel,  or  diphthong, 
into  a  long  one. 

TEMPORA'EIS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
temples,  as  the- — Arleria  temporalis,  the  temporal  artery, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  and  the  ossa 
temporalia,  two  bones  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 

■  liead.  They  are  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the 
OS  s^uamosiim  iind  os  petrosnm. —  Temporalis  mnscidns, 
or  simply  Temporalis,  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  &c.  and  serves  to 
draw  the  lower  jaw  upwards,  as  in  the  act  of  biting. 

TEMPORA'LITIES  {Ece.)  the  temporal  revenues  of  the 
church,  namely,  lands,  tenements,  and  lay  fees,  belonging 
to  the  bishops,  as  lords  and  barons  of  Parliament. 

TE'MPO  RUM  Ossa  {Anat.)  vide  Temporalis. 

TE'MPUS  pinguHiidinis  et  Jirmaiionis  {Sport.)  the  season  of 
the  buck  and  doe. 

TENAI'LLE  {Fort.)  a  kind  of  outwork  longer  than  it  is 
broad,  the  long  sides  of  which  are  parallel.  It  is  either 
single  or  double,  according  as  it  consists  of  two  or  four 
faces. —  Tenaille  of  a  Place,  that  which  is  comprehended 
between  the  points  of  two  neighbouring  bastions,  as  the 
faces,  flanks,  and  curtains. 

TE'NANCIES  {Lave)  dwelling-houses  held  of  others. 

TE'NANT  {Law)  from  the  Latin  feHCHs,  holding ;  one  that 
holds  lands  or  tenements  by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in 
fee,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will.  Tenants  are  distinguished 
into  Tenants  in  Dower ;  Tenants  in  Frank-marriage ;  Te- 
nants by  the  Curtesy ;  Tenants  in  Burgage ;  Tenants  in 
Chief,  that  hold  of  the  King  by  right  of  his  crown,  and 
Tenants  of  the  King,  who  hold  of  the  person  of  the  King, 
and  have  some  honour,  &c.  F.  N.  B.  135  ;  Kitch.  99. 

TE'NAii  {Anat.)  vide  Thenar. 

TENCH  (Zc/i.)  the  Cyprinus  tinea  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish  with  a 
golden  body  and  transparent  fins,  which  inhabits  most 
stagnant  waters,  is  very  fertile,  and  tenacious  of  life,  and 
will  live  all  the  winter  under  the  ice. 
TO  TEND  a  ship  {Mar.)  to  turn  or  swing  a  ship  round  when 
at  single  anchor. 

TE'NDER  {Mar.)  a  small  ship  that  attends  a  larger  one  to 
supply  her  with  stores,  to  carry  intelligence,  &c. 

Tender  (L«iu)  the  offering  of  money,  or  any  other  thing,  in 
satisfaction,  as  the  tender  of  rent,  the  offering  it  at  the 
time  and  place  when  and  where  it  ought  to  be  paid. 

TE'NDER] NG  {Sport.)  the  soft  tops  of  a  deer's  horns  when 
they  begin  to  shoot  forth. 

TENDO-ACHI'LLIS  {Aiint.)  vide  AchilUs  Tendo. 

Tendo  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Fucus. 

TE'NDON  {Anat.)  the  white  and  glistening  extremity  of  a 

muscle,    [vide  Muscle] 
TE'NDREMENT  {Mus.)  French  for  softly,  gently. 
TE'NDRIL  {Bot.)  or  clasper;  one  of  the  fulcres  of  plants. 

[vide  Cirrus] 

TENE'BRIO  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleopterous 


Order,  having  the  antenna  moniliform ;  thorax  plano-con- 
vex ;  head  projecting ;  shells  rather  rigid. 
TE'NEINIEN  r  {Laiv)  a  house,  or  land,  which  a  man  holds  of 
another. 

TENEME'NTARY  Lands  {Lato)  lands  that  the  Saxon 
Thanes,  or  noblemen,  let  out  to  tenants  for  arbitrary  rents 
and  services. 

TENEME'NTIS  Legntis  {Laxv)  a  writ  for  a  corporation  to 
hear  controversies  touching  tenements  devised  by  will 
Reg.  Orig.  244. 

TENE'NliUM  (Lrtru)  that  clause  in  a  deed  wherein  the  te- 
nure of  land  is  created  and  lunited. 

TENE'NTIBUS  i)i  assisa  non  onerandis  {Laiv)  a  writ  for 
him  to  whom  a  disseisor  hath  alienated  the  land  whereof 
he  hath  disseised  another,  that  he  be  not  molested  in  assize 
for  damages  if  the  disseisor  hath  wherewith  to  satisfy  them. 
Beg.  Orig.  2l4f. 

TENE'SMUS  (Med.)  from  r£;W',  to  extend  or  stretch;  a 
continual  inclination  to  go  to  stool  without  a  discharge. 

TE'NGA  {Bnt.)  the  Cocos  nuci/cra  of  Linnasus. 

TE'NNE  {Her.)  a  colour  consisting  of  red  and  yellow  in 
the  coats  of  gentry,  which  is  represented  in  engraving  by 
diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister  side  of  the 
shield,  traversed  by  perpendicular  lines. 

TE'NON  (Carpent.)  the  square  end  of  a  piece  of  timber  fitted 
into  a  mortoise. 

TE'NOR  {Mil.'!.)  the  mean  or  middle  part  betwixt  the  base 
and  the  treble.    Qvide  Music] 

Tenor  of  ivrits  {Law)  the  substance  or  purport  of  them. 

TENO'RE  mdictamenti  mittendo  {Law)  a  writ  whereby  the 
record  of  an  indictment,  and  the  process  thereupon,  is 
called  out  of  another  court  into  the  King's  Bench.  Reg, 
Orig.  69. —  Tenore  Presentium,  the  tenor  of  these  presents, 
the  matter  contained  therein,  or  rather  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  them. 

TENORl'STA  {Mus.)  one  that  has  a  tenor  voice. 

TENSA'RE  {ArchcEol.)  to  fence  or  hedge  in. 

TENSE  {Gram.)  that  form  of  a  verb  which  distinguishes  the 
time  of  the  action,  as  the  present,  imperfect,  perfect  or  pre- 
terite, pluperfect,  andfuture. 

TE'NSOR  {Atiat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  which  extends  the 
part  to  which  it  is  fixed,  as  the  Tensor  Palati,  Tensor 
Tijmpani,  Tensor  vagince  Femoris. 

TENT  {Surg.)  a  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  openings,  sinuses,  &c. 

Tent  {Min.)  a  term  among  lapidaries  for  what  they  put  under 
table-diamonds  when  they  set  them. 

TE'NTER  {Mech.)  any  thing  whereon  other  things  may  be 
hung,  or  stretched,  as  a  tenler-pole,  or  a  tenter  hook. 

TENTH  {Mus.)  an  interval  comprehending  nine  conjoint 
degrees,  or  ten  sounds  diatonically  divided. 

TENTHRE'DO  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Hymenop- 
terous  Order,  having  a  mouth  v.'ith  a  horny  curved  mandi- 
ble ;  feelers  four ;  ivi)igs  tumid ;  sting  composed  of  two 
serrate  lamince;  stemmala  ihvee.  Insects  of  this  tribe  are 
called  in  English  the  Saw-Fly,  because  the  female  uses 
her  sting  like  a  saw  to  cut  out  spaces  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs.  The  larva  is  cylin- 
drical and  soft,  the  pupa,  folliculale,  that  is,  in  the  form 
of  a  follicle  or  seed  vessel. 
TENTHS  {Ecc.)  the  yearly  tribute  which  all  ecclesiastical 

livings  pay  to  the  King. 
TENTO'RIUM  {Anat.)  the  process  of  separating  the  cere- 
brum from  the  cerebellum. 
TE'NTWORT  {Bot.)  the  Asplenium  of  Linnseus. 
TE'NURE  {Law)  the  conditions  on  which  lands,  or  tene- 
ments, are  held  of  their  respective  lords,    [vide  Tenant 
and  Law] 

TENU'TO  {Mus.)  a  word  signifying  that  the  notes  are  to 

be  sustained,  or  held  on. 
TERA'MNUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 

Dolichos. 
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TERCE  {Com.)  a  wine  vessel  containing  the  third  part  of  a 

pipe,  or  42  gallons. 
TE'RCET  (Mas.)  a  third. 
TEREBE'LLA  [Surg.)  a  trepan. 

Teuebella  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 

Mollu.ica,  having  the  bodi/  oblong,  creeping,  naked  ;  mouth 
■   placed  before;  feelers  numerous,  capillary. 
TEREBI'NTHINA  (Bot.)  turpentine^  the  produce  of  the 

Terehinl/ius,  or  Turpentine-tree. 
TEREBI'NTHUS  (Bot.)  rfpso,.6«,  the  Turpentine-Tree;  a 

tree  well  known  both  to  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
Teuebinthus,  in  the  Linneaii  si/steni,  is  the  Pistacia  tere- 

binthus. 

TERE'DO  [Conch.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Tcstacea,  \.\\e  anhnnl  of  which  is  a  TetJiijs ;  shell  bivalve, 
tapering,  flexuous,  and  capable  of  penetrating  wood.  This 
animal  is  found  on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  ships,  to  which 
it  is  very  destructive. 

TE'RES  [Anat.)  signifies  literally  round  and  smooth,  and  is 
entployed  as  an  epithet  for  some  muscles,  as  the  two  mus- 
cles of  the  scapula,  called  the  Teres  major  awA.  minor,  which 
have  the  same  office  as  the  infraspinatus ;  and  some  liga- 
ments, particularly  the  ligament  at  the  bottom  of  the 
socket  of  the  hip  ioint. 

TERGE'MINUS  [iBot.)  tergeminate,  or  thrice  double;  an 
epithet  for  a  leaf  having  a  forked  petiole  that  is  subdivided. 

TERM  [Geom.)  the  extremity  or  bound  of  a  magnitude. 

Term  [Law)  a  fixed  and  limited  time,  when  the  courts  of  ju- 
dicature are  open  for  all  law  suits  within  the  three  quarters 
of  the  year,  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  comprehending 
four  terms,  i.e.  Michaelmas  Term,  Hilary  Term,  Easter 
Term,  and  Trinity  Term. 

Term  (Cus.)  the  fixed  period  at  the  Universities  within 
which  the  students  are  compelled  to  reside  previously  to 
their  taking  a  degree.  These  fall  within  the  four  quarters 
of  the  j^ear,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  same  names  as 
the  law  terms. 

Term  [Log.)  the  member  of  a  proposition,  and  of  a  syllo- 
gism,   [vide  Logic'] 

Term  [Mar.)  a  piece  of  carved  work  placed  under  each  end 
of  the  taflfrail. 

TERMS  of  a)i  equation  [Arith.)  the  members  of  which  it  is 
composed,  which  are  separated  by  -H,  or  — .  Thus  in  the 
equation  ax-\-2bc  =  3ax'^,  ax,  2lic,  and  ikix'^,  are  the  te^ms. 
—  Terms  of  a  product,  ratio,  S^-c.  are  the  several  quantities 
employed  in  forming  them,  as  in  the  product  ab,  a  and  b 
are  the  terms. 

TE'RMER  [Law)  he  who  holds  for  a  term  of  years  or  life. 

TE'RMES  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Jpterous  Order, 
having  the  mouth  with  two  horny  jaws;  lip  horny  ■  feelets 
four,  equal,  filiform  ;  eijes  two.  This  insect  is  well  known 
in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Ant. 

TERMINA'LIA  (.4n^)  feasts  observed  by  the  Romans  on 
the  2'2d  and  23d  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  god  Ter- 
minus, to  whom  only  cakes  and  fruits  were  originally  of- 
fered, but  afterwards  animals  formed  a  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice. Varro-  de  Ling.  Lot.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  2  ; 
Fe.';t.  de  Verb.  Signf.;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud  Grcev. 
■  Thes.  Anliq.  Roman,  tom.  xi. 

Terminalia  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polijgamia, 
Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— St  AM.  Jilame7its  ten;  anthers  roundish. — Pisx.  in  the 
hermaphrodites,  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma 
simple. — Per.  drupe  o\a.\;  seed  a.  imt,  oval,  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Terminalia  catappa, 
Catappn,  Adamaram,  seu  Amygdalus. —  Terminalia  an- 
gustifolia,  &c. 

TERMI'NA'LIS  [Bot.)  the  Dracfvna  termi nalis  Linnseus. 
TE'RMINI  censuales  [Laiv)  rent-terms,  or  the  four  quarterly 
festivals  on  which  rent  is  usually  paid. 


TERMI'NTHUS  (Med.)  a  name  for  black  and  burning  pus- 
tules, attacking  mostly  the  legs  of  females  ;  they  are  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  Turpentine- 
tree. 

TERMINUS  [Archit.)  a  sort  of  statue,  or  a  column  adorned 
at  the  top  with  the  figure  of  a  man's  or  woman's  head, 
whose  body  seemed  enclosed  in  a  sheath.  Tcnnini  were  used 
by  the  Romans  as  bounding  stones.  Dionijs.  1.3;  Liv.  1.  5f 
c.  54^ ;  Apul.  Flor.  &c. 

TE'RMON  land  [Law)  Glebe-land. 

TE'RMOR  (Laxv)  vide  Termer. 

TE'IlNiEI  (jBwif.)  three-fold;  an  epithet  for  flowers,  leaves, 

and  peduncles  that  stand  in  threes. 
TERNA'TEA  [Bot.)  the  same  as  the  CUtoria  of  LinnjEus. 
TERNA'TUS  [Bot.)  ternate;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  having 

three  leaflets  on  one  petiole. 
TERNSTROE'MIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13 

Poli/andria,  Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Con.  one- 

petalled.  —  Stam.  filaments  numerous  ;  anthers  linear. 

— Pisr.  germ,  superior;  style  cylindric;  stigma  capitate. 

— Per.  ifrry  juiceless,  ovate;  sm/s  about  eight. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  and  natives  of  South 

America. 

TE'RllA  [Archfvol.)  arable  or  ploughed  land. —  Terra  excul- 
tabilis,  land  that  may  be  tilled. —  Terra  frusca,  land  that 
hath  not  lately  been  ploughed. —  Terra  lucrabilis,  land  that 
may  be  gained  from  the  sea. —  T'erra  vcstita,  land  sown  with 
corn. 

Terra  a  terra  (Man.)  a  series  of  low  leaps  which  a  horse 
makes  forwards,  bearing  sideways,  and  working  upon  two 
treads. 

Terra  cariosa  (Min.)  rotten  bone ;  a  species  of  non  effer- 
vescent chalk,  of  a  brown  colour. 
Terra  damnata  [Chein.)  vide  Caput  mortuum. 
Terra  firma  (Geog.)  the  main  land. 

Terra  japonica  [Bot.)  Japan  earth,  cachu,  the  inspissated 

juice  of  a  species  of  Acacia. 
Terra  lemnia  (Min.)  vide  Bole. 

TE'RRiE  (Min.)  Earths;  one  of  the  classes  into  which  mi- 
neral substances  have  been  mostly  divided. 

TEnKiEflius  (Cus.)  a  scholar  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
formerly  appointed  to  make  jesting  satirical  speeches. 

T^RRM  glandes  (Bot.)  the  Lathyrus  tuberosus  o\'  Linnaeus. 

TERRAGE  (Law)  a  freedom  from  the  service  of  ploughing, 

TE'RRAPt  (ArchcEol.)  a  land-roll,  or  survey  of  lands,  either 
of  a  single  person  or  of  a  town. 

TERRA'KIUS  (Archa'ol.)  a  landholder. —  Tcrrarius  cceno- 
bilis,  one  whose  office  it  was  to  keep  a  terrar  of  all  the  estates 
belonging  to  a  monastery. 

TE'RR/E  ahsorbenies  (Min.)  absorbent  earths,  such  as 
chalk,  crabs'  claws,  oyster-shells,  &c.  as  distinguished  from 
other  earthy  and  stony  substances  by  their  solubility  in  acids. 

TE'RRACE  (Fort.)  ov  terrass,  a  platform  or  hank  of  earth 
raised  and  breasted,  or  lined  by  a  strong  wall,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  natural  inequality  of  the  ground. 

Terrace  (Archit.)  besides  its  ordinary  meaning  of  a  raised 
walk  before  houses,  &c.  is  also  sometimes  taken  for  a  bal- 
cony, gallery,  or  the  covering  of  a  building  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  platform. 

TERRA'LLA  (Min.)  a  loadstone  turned  into  a  spherical 
figure,  and  so  placed  that  its  poles  and  equator,  &-c.  cor- 
respond to  the  poles  and  equator  of  the  world. 

TERllE  plein  (Fort.)  the  plain  space  or  walk  upon  the  ram- 
parts. 

Terre  tenant  (Law)  he  that  has  tlie  natural  and  actual  pos- 
session of  the  land. 

TE'RRIER  (Sport.)  a  small  kind  of  hunting  dog. 

TERRIS  ET  BONIS,  &c.  (Law)  a  writ  for  a  clerk  to  re- 
cover his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  formerly  seized,  after 
he  has  cleared  himself  of  the  felony  of  which  he  was  ac- 
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cused.  Rea;.  Orig.  68. —  Terris  el  cniallh,  Sfc.  a  judicial 
writ  for  a  debtor  to  recover  lands,  &c.  distrained  beyond 
the  amount  of  his  debt.  Bfg.  Judic.  38. —  Terris  Libe- 
randis,  a  writ  lying  for  a  man  convicted  by  attaint  to  bring 
the  record  and  process  before  the  king,  to  take  a  fine  for 
his  imprisonment,  and  then  restore  him  his  lands.  &c,  Reg. 
Orig.  2  ',2. 

TE'il THRA  (Anat.)  the  middle  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck. 

TE'llTlAN  {Med.)  a  species  of  intermitting  fever,  the  pa- 
roxysms of  which  return  every  third  da}'. 

TERTIANA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Sadellaria  galericulatn  of  Un- 
nsDus. 

TO  TE'RTIATE  a  piece  (Gunn.)  to  round  the  thickest  part  of 
the  metal  of  acannonatthetouch-hole,  trunnions,andmuzzle. 

TERTIUM  sal  [Cliem.)  another  name  for  a  neutral  sah. 

TERZA  RIMA  [Poet.)  verses  among  the  Italians  disposed 
in  triplets. 

TERZE'TTO  {Mns.)  a  piece  for  three  voices. 

TE'S8ELATED  Pavement  {Archit.)  a  pavement  formed  of 
cliequered  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  inlaid. 

TE'SSERA  [Ant.)  the  watchword  or  countersign  among  the 
Romans.  Polijb.  1.  6,  c.  32;  Schel.  in  Hjjgin.  apud  Grcev. 
Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  x. 

Tesseija  [Mason.)  a  composition  which  has  been  lately  in- 
vented to  cover  houses  in  lieu  of  tiles  or  slates. 

Tessera  (Annf.)  the  name  of  a  square  bone. 

TESSERA'RIUS  (Mil.)  he  who  delivered  the  tessera  to  the 
Roman  soldiers,    [vide  Militici'] 

TESSiS  (^Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cyans  of  Linnaeus. 

TEST  [Lniv)  an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament  for  re- 
nouncing the  Pope's  supremacy,  &-c. ;  also  the  sacramental 
test,  which  is  required  as  the  qualification  for  taking  an  office. 

Test  {Chem.)  a  term  applied  to  any  substance  which  may  be 
employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  ingredient 
in  a  composition. 

TE'STA  [Metal.)  a  cupel  or  pot  made  of  bone-ashes,  &c.  for 
separating  base  metals  from  gold  or  silver. 

TES  i'A'CEA  [Conch.)  the  name  of  the  third  Order  of  Ani- 
mals, under  the  Class  Vermes,  comprehending  those  which 
are  covered  with  a  shell,    [vide  Animal  Kingdom^ 

TE'STAMENT  [BM.)  vide  Canon. 

Testament  (Laiv)  the  last  will  of  a  person  concerning  the 
disposal  of  his  estate  after  his  death. 

TESTA'TUM  [Law)  El  writ  after  a  capias  when  a  man  is  not 
found  in  the  county  where  the  action  was  laid. 

TE'STE  [Law)  i.  e.  v/itness ;  that  part  of  a  writ  wherein  the 
date  is  contained,  beginning  with  these  words.  Teste  n\eipso, 
if  it  be  an  original  writ,  or  Teste  the  lord  chief,  if  it  be  ju- 
dicial.   Co.  Litt.V^^:. 

TE'STER  [Nnmis.)  a  coin,  in  value  equal  to  sixpence,  so 
called  from  teste,  the  head  that  was  upon  it. 

TE'STES  [Anat.)  testicles  ;  two  small  oval  bodies  situated  in 
the  scrotum,  and  covered  by  a  strong,  white,  and  dense 
coat,  called  the  tunica  alhuginen  testis.  Each  testicle  is 
composed  of  small  vessels  bent  in  a  serpentine  direction, 
and  separated  by  cellular  pai'titions,  which  retain  the  semen. 

TESTICULA'TUS  [Bot.)  testicuiate,  or  scrotiform  ;  an  epi- 
thet for  a  root,  as  of  the  Orchis  mascula. 

TE'STO  (Mus.)  the  text,  subject,  or  theme  of  any  compo- 
sition. 

TESTOO'N  [Com.)  or  testone,  a  silver  coin  of  Italy  or  Por- 
tugal, worth  about  Is.  Sd.  sterling. 

TES  rU'DO  (Ant.)  a  defensive  machine  among  the  ancients, 
which  served  to  screen  the  soldiers  when  they  approached 
the  walls  to  mine,    [vide  Militia,  and  Plate  47,  fig.  3.] 

Testudo  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Amphibia,  Order 
Replilia. 

Generic  Character.  Bodij  tailed,  covered  above  and  be- 
neath with  a  bony  or  coriaceous  shell ;  upper  jaw  in- 
closing the  lower,  like  the  lid  of  a  box. 

Species.    Animals  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  into  the 


Marine  Turtle,  which  has  the  legs  fin-shaped,  and  the 
foremost  lower;  River  Turtle,  which  has  the  feet  pal- 
mate, shell  joined  to  the  breast  by  a  membrane,  and 
propped  on  each  side  by  two  processes  of  the  chest ; 
Land  'Tortoise,  which  has  the  feet  clavate  and  clawed ; 
shell  convex,  and  joined  to  the  chest  by  commissures. 
TETANO'THRA  (Mef/.)  medicines  which  smooth  the  skin 

and  remove  wrinkles. 
TE|  TAN  US  [Med.)  a  spasmodic  affection,  accompanied  with 
rigidity,  one  species  of  which  is  known  by  the  popular 
name  of  a  locked  jaw  ;  it  is  placed  by  Cullen  as  a  genus  of 
diseases  in  the  Class  Neuroses,  Order  Spnsmi. 
TETARTTE'US  (Med.)  quartan;  an  epithet  for  a  fever. 
TE'THER  [Husb.)  astring  bywhich  cattle  are  prevented  from 

feeding  too  much  at  large. 
TE'THYS  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Mollusca,  having  a  body  detached,  and  oblong;  mouth  with 
a  terminal  cylindrical  proboscis;  apertjires  two,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck. 
TETRA'CERA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 
Euryandria. 

TE'TRACHORD  [Mas.)  called  by  the  Greeks  ^^i'.Ti<r,r^.^^,, 
and  by  us  also  a  fourth ;  a  concord  in  the  music  of  the  an- 
cients, consisting  of  three  degrees,  or  intervals,  and  four 
terms,  or  sounds. 

TETRACHYMAGO'GON  [Med.)  from  nrp^?,  four, 

a  humour,  and  aiya),  to  carry  off;  a  medicine  which  serves 
to  purge  off  four  sorts  of  humours. 

TETRACO'LON  [Poet.)  a  stanza  or  division  in  lyric  poetry, 
consisting  of  four  verses. 

TETRADIAPA'SON  [Mus.)  a  musical  chord,  otherwise 
called  a  musical  eighth. 

TETRADYNA'MIA  [Bot.)  from  rsVcrctpf;,  four,  and  ^uyxfx^i^, 
a  power;  the  name  of  the  fifteenth  Class  in  the  Linnean 
system;  comprehending  those  plants  which  bear  herma- 
phrodite flowers  with  six  stamens,  four  of  them  longer 
than  the  other  two.  It  contains  two  Orders,  namely,  the 
Siliculosce  and  the  Sdiquosce,  and  under  them  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely — Draha,  Whitlow-Grass. — Lunaria, 
Honesty. —  Subidaria,  Awlwort. — Myagriiiri,  Gold  of  Plea- 
f.ure. —  Vella,  Cress  Rocket. — Bunias,  Sea  Rocket. — 
Crambe,  Colewort  or  Sea  Kale. — Iberis,  Candytuft. — Alys- 
sum,  Madwort. — Cychpeola,  Treacle  Mustard. — Cochlearia, 
Scurvy-Grass. — Lepidium,  Pepperwort. —  Thlaspi,  Mith- 
ridate  Mustard. — Isatis,  Woad.  —  Anastatica,  Rose  of 
Jericho. — Cheiranthus,  Wall  Flower. —  Hesjieris,  Rocket. 
Brassica,  Cabbage.  —  Dentaria,  Toothwort.  —  Sinapis, 
Mustard. —  Cardamine,  Ladies'  Smock,  &c. 

TETRAETE'RIS  [Chron.)  Tir^c^tr-m^,  a  cycle  of  four  years, 
invented  by  Solon  for  making  the  lunar  year  equal  to  the 
solar,  by  the  intercalation  of  45  days  within  that  period. 

TE'TRAGON  [Geom.)  another  name  for  a  square,  from 
TETfkc,  four,  and  yavi'a,  an  angle. 

TETRAGO'NIA  [Bet.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12  Ico- 
sandria.  Order  4  Pentngynia,  so  called  from  the  four- 
cornered  form  of  its  fruit. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none. —  am.  filaments  twenty;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  styles  four,  awl-shaped ;  stigma  longi- 
tudinal.— Per.  drztpe  coriaceous;  seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

TETRAGONOCA'RPUS  [Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Te- 

tracrnnia  of  Linnaeus. 
TETRAGONOLOBUS  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Lotus  of 

Linnaeus. 

TETRAGONOTHE'CA  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Polymnia. 
TETRA'GONUS    [Bot.)  four-cornered,  an  epithet  for  a 
stem. 

TETRAGRA'MMATON  [Gram.)  the  Hebrew  name  nin», 
i.  e.  Jehovah,  so  called  because  it  consists  of  four  letters 


TEU 


THE 


TETRAGY'NIA  [Bof.)  from  T£<r<rai>!c,  four,  and  rt^'ta,  a 
woman  ;  one  of  the  Orders  in  several  of  the  Linnean 
classes,  comprehending  those  plants  which  have  four 
pistils. 

TE'TRAHIT  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Galeopsis. 
TE'TRALIN  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Erica  of  Linnaeus. 
TETRA'METER  (Gram.)  from  ■nrf^c,  four,  and  yArfov,  a 

metre  ;  a  sort  of  verse  consisting  of  four  metres  or  eight 

feet. 

TETRA'NDRIA  (Bot.)  from  TSTp^,?,  four,  and  a  man; 
the  name  of  the  fourth  Class  in  the  Linnean  system,  com- 
prehending those  plants  which  have  four  stamens.  It  in- 
cludes the  four  Orders  Monngi/nia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  and 
Tetratrynia,  and  under  them  the  following  genera,  namely 

 Z)ijysaais,  Teasel. — Scahiosa,    Scabious. — Cephalanthits, 

Button-wood. — Plantngo,  Plantain. — Sangidsorbn,  Burnet. 
 Ruhia,  Madder. — Ilex,  Holly.  —  Potamogeton,  Pond- 
weed,  &c. 

TETRA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syn- 
gencsia,  Order  5  Polygamin  segregata. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.   common   five-leaved ;  perianth 
proper,   one-leaved. — Cor.  compound  uniform;  proper 
one-petalled. —  Stam.  Jitaments  five;  anther  tubulous. 

 Pjst.  ge7-m  oblong;  style  filiform;  stigmas  reflexed. 

 Per.  none;  receptacle  yery  smaW;  seed  oh\ong. 

TETRA'O  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  of  the  Order  Gallina, 
having  near  the  eyes  a  spot,  which  is  either  naked,  papil- 
lous,  or  thinly  covered  with  feathers. 

Species.  Birds  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  into  the 
Grous,  Partridge,  and  Quail.  Grous  inhabit  cold  cli- 
mates, but  are  defended  by  their  warm  clothing  against 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  spot  over  the  eye  is 
naked ;  the  nostrils  are  small,  and  hid  in  feathers ;  legs 
downy  and  strong.  Partridges  have  the  orbits  granu- 
lated and  legs  naked ;  but  those  of  the  male  are  armed 
with  a  spur.  The  Quails  have  a  larger  bill  than  the 
Partridges,  but  the  legs  without  a  spur.  There  is  an- 
other division  of  this  genus,  called  the  Tinamou,  which 
inhabits  Guinea,  having  a  very  long  bill,  blunt  at  the 
top  ;  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male. 
TETRAPE'TALUS  {Bot.)  four-petalled,  an  epithet  for  a 
corolla. 

TETRAPHY'LLUS  {Bot.)  four-leaved,  an  epithet  for  a 
calyx. —  Calyx  Tetraphyllus,  a  calyx  consisting  of  four 
distinct  leaves  or  leaflets,  as  in  Sagina,  Epimediiim,  S)~c. 

TETRAPTO'TON  {Gram.)  from  r'srp^;,  four,  and  s-t^o-.?,  a 
case  ;  a  noun  declinable  in  four  cases  only. 

TETRA'RCPIA  {Polit.)  from  rsrpk?,  four,  and  ^x'',  govern- 
ment ;  a  governor  of  four  provinces. 

TETRASPE'RMUS  {Bot.)  four-seeded,  an  epithet  for  a 
plant  having  four  seeds  in  each  flower. 

TETRA'STICH  {Poet.)  from  rsTp^?,  four,  and  ^I'x."'.,  a  verse ; 
an  epigram  comprised  in  four  verses. 

TETRA'STYLE  {Archit.)  from  rjTpii?,  four,  and  W^e?,  a 
column  ;  an  epithet  for  a  building  having  four  columns. 

TETRATO'MA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects,  of  the  Coleop- 
terous Order,  having  the  antennce  clavate  ;  lip  rounded ; 
anA  feelers  thickish  ;  shells  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 

TE'TRODON  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes,  of  the  Branchios- 
ieoous  Order,  having  \he  jaws  bony;  gills  linear;  body 
muricate  beneath  ;  ventral Jins  none. 

TE'TTER  {Med.)  vide  Plerpes. 

TEU'CRIUM  {Bot.)  nvKflov,  a  plant,  so  called,  as  it  is  said, 
from  Teucer,  by  whom  it  was  found,  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  Ill ; 
Plin.  1.  25,  c.  5. 
Teucrium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
14  Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 
Generic  Charficter.    Cal.  pe?-ianlh  one-]eaveCi. — Con.  one- 
petalled. — S'£  AM.  filaments  four;  anthers  small. — Pist. 
germ  four-parted;  style  filiform;  stigmas   two. — Per. 
none ;  calyx  unchanged  ;  seeds  four. 


Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or  perennials  ;  of 
the  first  sort  are  the — Teucrium  hotrys,  Botry%,  seu 
Chamcedrys,  Cut-leaved  annual  Germander. —  Teuc7-ium 
chamcepitys,  Chama'pitys,  seu  JBugnla,  Ground  Pine, 
&c.  Of  the  second  sort,  are  the — Tcucriiim  campanida- 
tum,  Small-flowered  Germander.  —  Teucrium  mariim, 
Marum,  Cortnsi,  seu  Trngoriganum,  Common  Marum 
or  Cat- Thyme,  a  shrubby  plant. —  Teucrium  scorodiniuy 
Scorodinia,  Scordium,  Salvia,  seu  Scordotis,  Sage- 
leaved  (Germander  or  Wood-sage.  —  'Teucrium  flavum. 
Yellow-flowered  shrubby  Germander.  —  Teucrium  cha- 
mcedrys, seu  Trissago,  Common  or  Wall  Germander. 
— Teucrium  poliam,  seu  Pulium,  Poley,  &c.  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Clus.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Baiih.  Pin.  ;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Parle.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tournef, 
Inst.  S)'C. 

TEU'THIS  [Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes,  of  the  Abdominal 
Order,  having  the  head  truncate  on  the  forepart;  gill 
membrane,  five  rayed  ;  teeth  rigid  and  approximate  in  a 
single  row. 

TEUTO'NIC  order  {Her.)  an  order  of  religious  knights, 

founded  in  1 191,  in  favour  of  the  German  nation. 
TEXT  {Mech.)  or  Text-hand,  a  kind  of  written  character. 

[vide  Alphabet,  Plate  6.] 
THE'A  {Bot.)  from  the  Chinese  Teh,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  13  Polyandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  five-parted. — Cor.  petals  from 
three  to  nine. — Stam.  Jilaments  very  numerous;  anthers 
cordate. — PiST.  germ  globular ;  styles  three  ;  stigmas 
simple. — Per.  capsule  tricoccous;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    This  plant  is  well  known  in  English  by  the  name 
of  the  Tea  Tree. 
THE'ATRE  {Auf.)  vide  Amphitheatre. 
THE'CA  (Bot.)  the  case  or  fruit  of  the  frondrose  Musci, 
which  consists  of  a  calyptre,  calyplra  ;  a  lid,  operculum  ; 
the   fringe,   frimbria ;   and  the  mouth,  peristoma ;  the 
epiphragm,  epiphragma,  a  thin  membrane  which  stretches 
over  the  mouth ;  the  seed-column,  cdiimnula,  and  the 
apophysis. 

Theca  vertebralis  {Anat.)  the  vertebral  canal. 

TPIE'FT-BOTE  {Law)  the  receiving  one's  goods  again 
from  a  thief,  after  they  are  stolen,  or  other  amends  not  to 
prosecute  the  felon,  which  is  an  offence  punishable  with 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

THE'KA  (Bot.)  the  Tectona  of  Linna:!us. ■ 

THELO'NiO  rationahili  {Laiv)  a  writ  lying  fur  one  who  has 
the  King's  demesne  in  fee-farm,  to  recover  reasonable  toll 
for  his  Majesty's  tenants  there.    Reg.  Orig.  87. 

THELO'NIUM  cssenti  quiete  {Law)  a  writ  lying  for  the  citi- 
zens of  any  city  or  burgesses  of  any  town  that  have  a 
charter  to  free  them  from  toll.    F.  N.  B.  '226. 

THELYGO'NUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mojio- 
ecia,  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none. — Stam.  in  the  males,  jilaments  very  numerous  ; 
antliers  simple. — Pist.  in  the  females,  germ  globular; 

filiform  ;  stigrna  simple. — Per.  capsule  coriaceous; 
seed  one. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Thelygonum  cynocramhe, 
('ynocrambe,  seu  Alsine,  Purslain-leaved  Thelygonum, 
or  Dog's  Cabbage. 
THEMMAGIUM  {Law)  a  duty  anciently  paid  by  inferior 

tenants  upon  account  of  team. 
THE'NAR  {Anat.)  an  abducent  muscle,  which  draws  away 
the  thumb,  otherwise  called  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus. 
THEOBRO'MA  {Bot.)  a  genus  "of  plants.  Class  18  Polya- 
delphia.  Order  1  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five. —  Stam.  Jilatmnis  five;  anthers  vertical. — PisT. 
germ  ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  five-cleft.  —  Per. 
capsule  oblong ;  seeds  very  many. 


THI 


THO 


Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Theohroma  cacao,  the 
Chocolate-Nut-Tree. 
THEO'CRACY  (ncol.)  from  0£»^,  God,  and  «f«T,?,  power; 
a  government  exercised  immediately  by  God  himself,  as  in 
the  case  of  his  people,  the  Jews,  previously  to  their  having 
an  earthly  king. 
THEO'DOLITK  {MntJi.)  an  instrument  used  in  surveying 

and  in  taking  heights  and  distances. 
THE'OLOGY,  from  Qto?,  God,  and  >,o'yo«,  doctrine ;  the 

science  which  has  God  and  divine  tilings  for  its  subjects. 
THEOPHRA'STA  [Hot  ]  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after 
Theophrastus,  Class  .5  Pentividria,  Order  1  Monogijnia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.  —  S'iam.  Jilamcnls  five;  anthers  acuminate. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish ;  stj/le  thick  ;  stigma  blunt. — Peii. 
yrait  large  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  the  Theophrasta  Americana 
et  longi folia. 

THEO'RBO  {'Mns^  a  musical  instrument,  resembling  a  large 

lute,  used  by  the  Italians  for  playing  a  thorough  bass. 
THE'OREM  [Math.)  ^.^.^f.,  a  mathematical  declaration  of 
certain  properties,  proportions,  or  equalities,  duly  inferred 
from  some  s-uppositions  about  quantity. 
Theorems  are  distinguished  into  universal,  which  extend 
to  any  quantity  without  restriction  ;  particular,  which 
extend  to  a  particular  quantity  only  ;  negative,  which 
express  the  impossibility  of  any  thing  to  be  done;  local, 
which  relate  to  a  surface  ;  plane,  wiiicli  relate  to  a  sur- 
face, that  is,  either  rectilinear  or  bounded  by  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle;  solid,  which  consider  a  space 
terminated  by  a  solid  plane  ;  reciprocal,  those  the  con- 
verse of  which  is  also  true. 
THE'OVVES  (Aichcpol.)  slaves  or  captives  among  the  Saxons. 
THERAPEII'TICS  (Med.)   from  dip^^^sci^,   to  cure;  that 
part  of  physic  which  shows  the  method  of  curing  diseases. 
THERIA'CA  {Med.)  ^'^.a-.-.u,  medicines  against  poisons,  or 
the  bites  of  venomous  animals.    Theriaca,  which  signifies 
properly  treacle,  has  been  also  applied  to  many  medicinal 
compositions. 

THERIO'MA  [Med.)  Cfi'^jw-a,  an  ulcer  of  a  very  malignant 
kind.    Gnl.  K.-ceges. 

THE'R?*Ii^i  [Med.)  warm  baths  or  springs. 

THERMA'NTIC.^  [Med.)  medicines  which  cause  heat. 

THERMO'METER  [Mech.)  from  S.ftju-,,  warmth,  and  .toirpw, 
a  measure  ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  water,  &c.  as  to  heat  and  cold. 

THER.MOME'TRUM  {Med.)  from  (i(y.y.,  heat,  and  p'~P»',a 
measure  ;  the  natural  heat  which  is  measured  by  the  pulse. 

THERMOCSO'PIUM  {Mcch.)  the  same  as  the  Thermo- 
meter. 

THESAU'RUS  {Archceol.)  or  Thesaiirarium,  the  Treasury. 
THESl'A  {Ant.)  0»(rila,  an  Athenian  festival  in  honour  of 

Theseus.    Pint,  in  'I'hes. 
THE'SrS  {Gram)  vide  Arsis. 

THt'SlUM  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Ciiaracler.     Cal.   perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
none.  —  Stam.  Jilamerds  five;  anthers  round.  —  Pisx. 
cerm  inferior  ;  stijle  filiform. —  Per.  none  ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubby  perennials. 
THESMOPHORIA  {Ant.)  tso'/.o^^^p^'.,  a  Grecian  festival  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  surnamed  ©£(r//v6(p^(i£>c,  i.  e.  the  Lawgiver, 
because  she  was  the  first  that  taught  mankind  the  use  of 
laws.    Aristoph.  T/icsnwphor. 
THETHl'NGA  {Archceol.)  a  tithing. 

THILL  {Mech.)  the  beam  or  draught  tree  of  a  cart  or 
waggon. 

THl'MHLE  {Af«?-.)  an  iron  ring  belonging  to  a  sail,  which 

is  fitted  to  receive  a  rope  spliced  about  it. 
THI'NGUS  {Archceol.)  a  Thane  or  Saxon  nobleman. 
THIRD  {Mits.)  an  interval  so  called  because  it  contains  three 


diatonic  sounds.  There  are  four  species  of  thirds,  two 
consonant  and  two  dissonant.  The  consonant  are,  the 
major  third,  called  by  the  Greeks  ditone,  consisting  of  two 
tones ;  and  the  minor  third  or  hemiditoue,  consisting  of  a 
tone  and  a  half.  The  dissonant  thirds  are,  the  dimtnishect 
third,  composed  of  two  major  semitones  ;  and  the  siiper- 
fuous  third,  composed  of  two  tones  and  a  half. 

THIRD-EA'RING  [Husband.)  the  tilling  or  ploughing  the 
ground  a  third  time. 

THPRDINGS  [Law)  the  third  part  of  the  corn  growino'  on 
the  ground  at  the  death  of  the  tenant,  which  was  due  to 
the  lord  as  an  lieriot. 

THI'RD-PENN  Y  (Law)  the  third  part  of  fines,  &c.  arising 
from  law-suits. 

THIRTEE'NTH  [Mus.)  an  interval  forming  the  octave  of 
the  first  sixth. 

THI'STLE  [Bot.)  the  Carduus  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual.— 
Blessed-Thistle,  the  Centaurea,  an  annual.  —  Carline- 
Thlstle,  the  Carlina,  a  perennial.  —  Distalf- Thistle,  the 
Carthamus,  an  annual.— Fish-Thistle,  a  species  of  the  Car- 
duus.— FuUer's-Thistle,  the  Z)/pacMS.— Globe-Thistle,  the 
Ecltinnps. — Golden-Tlilstle,  the  Scolymus,  an  annual. — 
Melon-'i'histle,  the  Cactus,  a  perennial.  — Milk-Thistle,  a 
species  of  Carduus. — Sow-Thistle,  the  Sonchus,  a  peren- 
nial.— Torch-Thistle,  a  species  of  the  Cactus. — Woolly- 
Thistle,  the  Oiiopordium,  a  perennial. — Yellow-Thistle,  tlie 
Anemone  mexicana,  an  annual. 

THISTLE,  Order  of  [Her.)  \]de  FTeraldn/. 

THl'STLE-FINCH  [Orn.)  another  name  for  the  Gold-Finch. 

THI'STLE-TAKE  (Laio)  a  duty  of  a  halfpenny  anciently 
paid  for  liberty  of  grazing  on  a  common,  where  thistles  grow. 

THLA'SPI  [Bot.)  6xa.(ri:t,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny.    Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  186  ;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  13. 

Tula  spi,  in  the  Linnean  system,  Class  15  Fetradytiamiay 
Order  1  Siliculosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
four-petalled. —  Stam.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  acam'mate. 
— PisT.  germ  roundish;  style  simple;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  silicic  compressed  ;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostlj'  annuals,  as  the — Thlaspi 
arvense,  seu  Nasturtium,  Field  Bastard- Cress,  Penny- 
Cress,  or  Smooth  INlIthrldate  i\Iustard. —  Thlaspi  per- 
JoUatum,  Perfoliate  Bastard  Cress,  or  Shepherd's-Purse, 
&c. —  Thlaspi  bursa  pastoris,  Iberis,  seu  Bursa  pastoris. 
Common  Shepherd's  Purse,  &c.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Clus. 
Hist.;  Baiih.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tournef.  Instit. 
Thlaspi  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  that  of  the 

Alyssum,  the  Cheiranthus,  the  Draba,  the  Lepidium,  the 

Mijagrum,  Sfc. 
THO'A  [Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Guiana. 

THO'RA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ranunculus  of  Linnaeus. 
THORA'CIC  [Ich.)  the  name  of  the  Third  Order  of  Fishes 

in  the  Linnean  system,  comprehending  such  as  have  the 

ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral. 
Thoracic  Duct  [Anat. )  the  trunk  of  the  absorbent  vessels, 

which  is  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  about  the  diameter  of  a 

crowbill. 

THO'RAL  Line  {Palmis.)  a  line  in  the  hand,  called  the 
mark  of  Venus. 

THO'RAX  (Anat.)  the  Chest,  or  that  part  of  the  body 
situated  between  the  neck  and  the  abdomen. 

THO'RN-APPLE  [Bot.)  the  Datura  of  Linnaeus,  an  an- 
nual.— Black-Thorn,  the  Primus  spinosa. — Box- Thorn,  the 
Lycium.  —  Christ's-Thorn,  the  Rhamnus.  —  Cockspur- 
Thorn,  the  Cratcegus  cms  galli. — yEgyptian-Thorn,  the 
Acacia. — Evergreen-Thorn,  the  Mespilus.  —  Glastonbury- 
Thorn,  the  Cratcegus. — Goat's-Thorn,  the  Tragacantha. — 
Haw-Thorn,  the  Cratcegus  cocciiiea. — Lilj^-Thorn,  the  Ca- 
tesbcea. — Purging-Thorn,  the  Rhamnus  cathartica. — White- 
Thorn,  the  Cratcegus  oxycantha. 
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THORN-BACK  (Ich.)  a  species  of  the  Ray,  with  a  spinous 
body. 

THORNY-TRE'FOIL  (Bot.)  the  Fn^onka  cretica. 
THO'ROUGH-BASS  [Mus.)  v\^e  Bass. 
THO'ROVV-WAX  [Bot.)  the  Bitplpurum  rofundifuliuyn. 
THOWLES  (M«r.)  wooden  pins  in  a  boat,  through  which 

the  rowers  put  their  oars  or  sculls  when  they  row. 
THRA'GKSCAT  (Min.)  the  metal  which  is  yet  in  the  mine. 
THRA'SI  (Bot.)  the  Ci/penis  esculenius  of  Linnaeus. 
THHEE-SEEDED-Mli'RCURY   {Bot.)   the  Acalypha  of 

Linnaeus,  an  annual. 
THRIFT  [Bot.)  the  Statice  Americana,  &c.  of  Linnaeus,  a 

perennial. 

THRl'NAX  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Palms. 

THRn\S  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  hemlpterous 

Order,  having  a  snout  obsolete,  secreted  within  the  mouth  ; 

<inlennce  filiform  ;   bodij  linear ;  abdomen  bent  upwards  ; 

voin^s  four,  straight,  incumbent. 
THRO'THING  (ArckcEoi.)  the  third  part  of  a  county;  also 

the  court  held  therein. 
THROAT  (Mar.)  the  end  of  a  gaff,  which  is  next  to  the 

mast,  in  distinction  from  the  peak. —  Throat  of  an  Anchor, 

the  inner  part  of  the  arms  joining  the  shank. — Throat  of  a 

Jcnee,  the  hollow  part  of  a  piece  of  knee  timber. 
THROA'T-BRAILS  (Mar.)  those  which  are  attached  to  the 

gaff  close  to  the  mast. 
THROAT-HA'LYARDS  (Mar.)  ropes  applied  to  hoist  the 

inner  part  of  the  gaff. 
THROA'T-WORT  (Bot.)  theCampanula  latifoIinorUnnxns. 
THRO'MBUS   (Med.)   a  small  tumour  which  sometimes 

arises,  after  bleeding,  from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
THRO'STLE  (Orn.)  the  Tiirdus  musicus  of  Linnaeus ;  or 

Songthrush,  vide  Thrush. 
TO  THRUM    (Mar.)   to  insert  rope  yarn  or  spun  yarn 

through  small  holes  into  a  sail,  &c. 
THRUSH  (Orn.)  the  Tardus  of  Linnaeus,  a  fine  singing 

bird  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  Europe,  builds  in  bushes, 

lays  four  or  five  eggs,  and  feeds  on  the  berries  of  holly, 

misseltoe,  &c. 
Thrush  (Med.)  a  distemper  in  the  mouth  of  children. 
THRO'WSTER  (Com.)  a  twister  of  silk,    [vide  Silk] 
THRYA'LLIS  (Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Brazil. 
THU'MBS  TALL  (Mech.)  a  ferrule  made  of  iron,  horn,  or 

leather,  which  is  worn  on  the  thumb  in  sewing  sails  or 

other  hard  stuff. 
THU'GA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  nearly  allied  to  the 

Cupressns. 

THUMBE'RGLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  nearly  allied  to 
the  Berleria. 

THU'NNY  (Ich.)  the  Scomber  thynnus  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish 
of  the  Mackarel  tribe. 

THURGA,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  same  as  the  Thu^a. 

THU'RSDAY  (Chron.)  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  so  called 
from  the  god  Thor,  to  whom  it  was  held  sacred  by  the 
Saxons,    [vide  Chronology'] 

THUS  (Bot.)  from  6ui-;  to  sacrifice  (on  account  of  its  great 
use  in  sacrifices),  frankincense,  a  gum  resin,  which  exudes 
from  the  Juniperus  lycia  of  Linnaeus.  The  single  tears  are 
called  simp\y  Libanus  or  Thus;  when  two  are  joined  to- 
gether, llius  masculum  ;  and  when  two  are  very  large.  Thus 
Jemineum,  If  several  adhere  to  the  bark,  Thus  corticosum. 
The  fine  powder  which  rubs  off  from  the  tears  ai-e  called 
Mica  Th  uris,  and  the  coarser,  Manna  Thuris. 

THY'A  (Boi.)  Suia,  or  luiov,  a  plant,  which  is  said  by  Theo- 
phrastus  to  have  grown  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  5,  c.  5  ;  Plin.  1.  13,  c.  16. 

TI-IY'MBRA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  rin- 
gent. — Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  two,  lobed. — PisT. 


germ  four-cleft;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none; 
seeds  four. 

Species.    The  species  are — Thymbra  spicata,  Thymum,  seu 
TIi/ssopus,    Spiked  Thymbra.  — ■  Thymbra  vecticillata, 
Whorled  Thymbra,  &c. 
THYME  (Bof.)  the  Thymus  of  Linnaeus. 
THYMELiE'A  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Z)a/)7;«e. 
THYMIA'MA  (Bot.)  Musk-wood;  a  bark  in  small  brownish 
gray  pieces,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
liquid-storax  tree,  which  it  resembles  in  its  agreeable  bal- 
samic odour. 

THYMIFO'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Lythrum  thymifolia  of  Linnaeus. 
THY'MIUM  (Med.)  a  small  wart  on  the  skin. 
THYMOXA'LMES  (Med.)  a  composition  of  thyme,  vinegar, 
and  salt. 

THY'MUS  (Bot.)  9ufjt,i>c,  a  plant  so  called,  as  is  supposed, 
from  fy/Aoc,  mind  or  s[)irit,  because  it  is  refreshing  to  the 
spirits  of  those  who  are  faint.  I'heoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6, 
c.  2  ;  Columel.  1.  9,  c.  4 ;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  44  ;  Plin.  1.  26, 
c.  8  ;  Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  13,  c.  20,  &c. 

Thymus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14< 
Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  small. — PiST. 
germ  four-parted ;   style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid.  —  Per; 
Tione  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.    This  plant  is  well  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  Thyme;  the  principal  species  are  the  —  'Thymus 
vulgaris,  Garden  Thyme. — Thymus  serpyllum,  seu  Ser- 
pyllnm.  —  Thymus    acinos,    Clinopodium,    Acinos,  seu 
Ocymum  sylvestre,V)as\\  Thyme,  8iC.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Clus. 
Hist. ;  Bank.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Parle. 
Theat.  Bot.;'  Raii  Hist.  S)C. 
Thymus  is  also  the  name  of  some  species,  as  of  the  Me- 
lissa, Sfc. 

THY'NNUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Hymenopter- 
ous  Order,  having  the  mouth  horny  with  an  incurved 
mandible ;  feelers  four,  equal  and  filiform  ;  antenncs  cylin- 
drical. 

THY'RO  (Anat.)  a  word  which,  in  composition,  is  applied 
to  muscles  that  are  attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage ; 
as  the  Thyro-arytcenoideus,  which  pulls  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  forward;  thyro-hyoideus,  which  pulls  the  os 
hyoides  downwards ;  thyro-pliaringeus,  or  constrictor  plia- 
ryngis  iriferior,  SfC. 

THYRO'ID  Cartilage  (Anat.)  a  scutiform  cartilage  which 
forms  the  anterior^  superior,  and  largest  part  of  the  larynx, 
and  is  larger  in  men  than  in  women. —  Thyroid  glchid,  a 
gland  situated  upon  the  crocoid  cartilage,  the  Trachea, 
and  the  horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

THYRSINE  (Bot.)  the  Cytinus  o?  Umxns. 

THYRSIS  (Bot.)  the  Dianthus  barbntus  of  Linnaeus. 

THYR'SUS  (Ant.)  the  spear  or  sceptre  which,  by  the  poets, 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  Bacchus,  and  which,  together 
with  the  cantharus,  is  represented  on  medals,  [vide  Can- 
tharus] 

TIARA  (Ant.)  an  ornamental  cap  worn  formerly  by  the 
Persians,  the  form  of  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Pope, 
[vide  Papal  Crown] 

TI'BIA  (Anat.)  from  tibia,  a  pipe,  on  account  of  its  pipe- 
like shape ;  the  largest  bone  of  the  leg,  of  a  long,  thick, 
and  triangular  shape,  and  situated  on  the  internal  part  of 
the  leg. 

TI'BIAL  Arteries  (Anat.)  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
popliteal  artery,  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial. 

TIBIA'LIS  (Anat.)  the  name  of  two  flexor  muscles  of  the 
foot ;  the  Tibicdis  anticus  et  posticus,  the  first  of  which 
bends  the  foot  by  drawing  it  upwards ;  the  second  extends 
the  foot;  but  both  turn  the  toes  inwards. 

TIBOU'CHINA  (Bot.)  the  Melastoma  «ro?«a//crt  of  Linnaeus. 
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TIC  doloureiix  {Med.)  a  painful  affection  of  the  nerves, 
which  mostly  attacks  the  face,  particularly  of  that  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  which  comes  out  of  the  infra  orbitary 
foramen. 

TICK  (Ent.)  the  Acnrus  of  Linna;us,  a  well-known  insect ; 
the  principal  species  of  which  is  the  Acnrus  riciims,  or 
Dog-Tick,  so  called  from  its  infesting  dogs. 

TICK- SEED  [Bot.)  the  Cori/^pemium  of  Linnaeus. 

TIDE  (Geog.)  a  regular  periodical  current  of  the  water 
setting  alternately  in  a  flux  and  reflux,  which  is  produced 
by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  but 
chiefly  of  the  latter.  Tides  are  distinguished  into  Lee- 
ward, Neap,  Spring,  and  Weather-tide.  —  Atmospheric 
Tides,  certain  periodical  changes  in  the  atmosphere  similar, 
in  some  respects,  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  ocean, 
and  produced,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  same  causes. 

TO  Tide  (Mar.)  to  work  in  or  out  of  a  river,  &c.  by  favour 
of  the  tide;  but  "  To  tide  it '"is  to  pursue  a  ship's  course 
by  means  of  the  tide. 

TIDE-G  ATE  (Mar.)  a  place  where  the  tide  runs  with  great 
velocity. 

TI'DE-ROAD  (Mar.)  the  situation  of  a  vessel  which,  being 
at  anchor  when  the  wind  and  tide  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  has  her  head  towards  the  current. 

TI'DESMAN  (Law)  an  officer  appointed  by  the  custom- 
house to  remain  on  board  merchant  vessels  while  they  have 
any  customable  goods  on  board. 

TI'DE-TABLES  (3Iar.)  tables  showing  the  times  of  high- 
water  at  sundry  places,  as  they  fall  on  the  .  days  of  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon. 

TI'DE-WAITER  (Laxv)  a  custom-house  officer,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  attend  on  the  quays  to  see  goods  landed. 

TI'DE-WAY  (Mar.)  that  part  of  a  river  or  channel  in  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 

TIER  (Mar.)  the  range  of  cannon  mounted  on  one  side  of 
a  ship's  deck  ;  also  the  range  of  casks  and  packages  in  the 
ship's  hold ;  as  the  ground-tier,  which  is  next  above  the 
kelson  ;  the  second  tier  and  upper-tier,  which  are  laid 
within  one  another  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  last 
becomes  the  innermost. — Tier  of  a  cable,  a  range  of  the 
fakes  or  windings  of  a  c&hXe.— Cable  Tier  is  the  space  in  the 
midst  of  a  cable  when  it  is  coiled  ;  also  the  place  where 
it  is  coiled. 

Tl'ERCE  (Mus.)  a  third,  or  the  interval  of  a  third. 
Tierce  (Ecc.)  one  of  the  canonical  hours  among  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Tierce  (Com.)  or  Terce,  a  liquid  measure  containing  42 
gallons. 

Tierce  (Iler.)  an  epithet  for  the  field  when  it  is  divided 
into  three  areas.  They  are  distinguished,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  partition,  into  tierce  in  bend,  tierce  in 
pairle,  tierce  in  pale,  tierce  in  pde,  Sfc. 

TIERCET  (Mus.)  a  song  of  three  stanzas. 

TIERS-ETAT  (Polit.)  a  name  in  France  for  the  common- 
alty, or  the  third  order,  between  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 

TIGE  (Archit.)  the  shaft  of  a  column,  from  the  astragal  to 
the  capital. 

TIGER  (Zool.)  the  Fells  tigris  of  Linnaeus,  a  well-known 

rapacious  animal,  which  is  of  the  cat  tribe. 
TIGHT  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship,  the  planks  of  which 

are  so  compact  and  solid  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 

water  ;  it  is  opposed  to  leaky. 
TI'LIA  (Bot.)  a  plant  called  by  Theophrastus  and  others 

(pi'Av^a,  by  Dioscorides  (pv^i^.v^ia,  and  by  Pliny  iilia.  Theo- 

phtflst.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  10  ;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  125  ;  Plin. 

1,  1,1c.  20,  &c. 

TiLiA,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13 
Poltjandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character,    Ca\..  perianth  five-parted. — Cob.,  pe- 
tals      —  St  AU.  Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  simple. — 


Fisr.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
capside  coriaceous  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    This  plant  is  well  known  in  English  by  the  name 
of  the  Lime. 

TILL/E'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Telrandiia, 
Order  3  Telragynia.  This  genus  is  nearly  aUied  t»  the 
Crassula. 

TILLA'NDSIA  (Bat.)  a  plant  of  South  America  very 
similar  to  the  wild  Pine. 

TI'LLEll  (Mar.)  a  piece  of  timber  fitted  into  the  head  of ' 
the  rudder  to  steer  the  ship  with. 

TILT  (Mil.)  an  old  military  exercise  or  game,  which  con- 
sisted in  two  armed  persons  riding  with  lances  or  spears 
against  each  other. 

Tilt  (Mech.)  a  cloth  or  tent  to  cover  a  waggon  or  a- 
boat,  &c. 

TI'MAC  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  root  imported  from  the  East 

Indies,  which  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  virtues  ;  but  from. 

what  plant  it  is  obtained  is  not  known. 
TIMA'RIOT  (Mil.)  a  Turkish  soldier,  who,  in  consideration 

of  a  certain  allowance  made  to  him,  is  obliged  to  clothe 

and  accoutre  himself. 
TI'MARS  (Polit.)  certain  revenues  in  Turkey  growing  out 

of  lands,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Christian  clergy; 

by  means  of  these  timars,  the  grand  seignior  is  enabled  to 

support  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry. 
TI'MBER  (Her.)  or  timbre,  the  crest  which,  in  any  atchieve- 

ment,  stands  on  the  top  of  the  helmet. 
Timber  (Carpent.)  wood  seasoned  fit  for  building. 
Timber  of  skins,  &;c.  (Com.)  the  number  of  forty. 
TIMBERS  o/ «         (Mar.)  the  ribs  or  incurvated  pieces 

of  wood  branching  out  from  the  keel  in  a  vertical  di- 
rection. 

TI'MBRE  (Her.)  vide  Timber. 

Tl'MBREL  (Mus.)  a  name  for  the  ancient  Hebrew  drum. 

TIME  (Astron.)  a  certain  measure  of  duration,  depending  on 
the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  which  is  either  apparent, 
mean,  or  sidereal. — Apparent  time  is  regulated  by  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  sun.  —  Mean,  or  equated  time,  is  a 
mean,  or  average,  of  apparent  time. — Sidereal  time  is  de- 
termined b}'^  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Time  (Mus.)  the  measure  of  sounds  in  regard  to  their  conti- 
nuance or  duration.  Time  is  common,  triple,  or  compound, 
Sfc.   [vide  Music'] 

TI'ME-KEEPER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  time, 
particularly  that  which  is  otherwise  called  a  chronometer. 

TIMENO'G  (ISIar.)  a  rope  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  fore- 
shrouds,  and  nailed  at  the  other  end  to  the  anchor-stock, 
on  the  bow. 

TI'MING  (Fcnc.)  the  accurate  and  critical  throwing  in  a  cut 

or  thrust  upon  any  opening  that  may  occur,, 
Tl'MMIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses. 

TIMO'TFIEANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  maintained  that  Christ  was  incarnated  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  bodies. 

TI'MOTHY-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Phleum  pratense  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TIN  (Min.)  stannum,  called  Jupiter  by  the  alchymists,  and 
marked  thus,  1/ ,  is  a  metal  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
native.  The  native  oxide  of  tin,  or  tin  stone,  occurs  both 
massive  and  crystallized.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
when  massive,  but  rather  transparent  when  crystallized.  The 
wood  tin  ore  is  a  variety  of  the  native  oxide,  so  named  from 
its  fibrous  texture.  Tin  is  also  f^ound  mineralized  by  sul- 
phur associated  always  with  a  portion  of  copper,  and  some- 
times of  iron :  this  ore  is  called  tin  pyrites,  which  is  a  yel- 
lowish grey  colour,  and  has  a  metallic  lustre.  Tin  is  one 
of  the  lightest  metals,  its  specific  gravity,  when  hammered, 
being  no  more  than  7-299,  but  it  is  so  fusible  as  to  melt  at 
about  442°  of  Fahrenheit,    [vide  Chemistry'} 
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TI'NAMOU  iOrn.)  a  name  for  a  division  of  the  genus  Te- 
trao,  comprehending  a  sort  of  birds  nearly  allied  to  the 
partridge. 

TI'NCtE  OS  {Anat.)  the  mouth  of  the  uterus ;  so  called  by 
some  writers  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  tench's 
mouth. 

TI'NCAL  (Ckem.)  vide  Borax. 

TI'NCTURE  (Chem.)  a  solution  of  any  substance  in  spirit 
of  wine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  direct  menstruum 
of  resins,  as  essential  oils  are  of  vegetables. 

Tincture  {Her.)  the  colour  in  an  escutcheon. 

TI'NDALS  (Mil.)  native  officers  employed  in  India. 

TINDA-PARVA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Morus  of  LinnjEus. 

TI'NEA  capitis  {Med.)  the  Scald-head,  a  genus  of  disease  in 
Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Locales,  Order  Diali/sis. 

TIN-GLASS  (Mel'al.)  a  metallic  substance,  of  the  colour  of 
tin,  and  smooth,  like  glass  :  it  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  bismuth. 

TI'NEL  le  roy  {Law)  the  king's  hall  wherein  his  servants 
used  to  dine  and  sup. 

TrNEMAN  {Law)  an  officer  in  the  forest  who  took  care  of 
vert  and  venison  in  the  night-time. 

TINE'TUM  {Archaol.)  brush-wood  for  fencing  and  hedging. 

TI'NKERMEN  {Archceol.)  fishermen  who  destroyed  the 
young  fry  in  the  river  Thames  by  nets  and  unlawful  en- 
gines. 

TIN-PE'NNY  {Law)  a  tribute  formerly  paid  for  the  liberty 
of  digging  in  tin-mines. 

TI'NSEL  of  the  fen  {Law)  the  loss  of  an  estate  held  by  fen- 
duty  in  Scotland,  from  allowing  two  years  of  the  duty  to 
be  unpaid. 

TI'NSTONE  {Min.)  vide  Tiii. 

TI'NUS  {Bot.)  the  Clethra  tinifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

TIOUA'NNA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ophyoxylon  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TI'PHIA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Hymenopterous 
Order,  having  a  mozUh  with  a  membranaceous  rounded  jaw; 
tongue  none  ;  feelers  four ;  aniennce  short ;  sting  concealed 
within  the  abdomen. 

TI'PSTAFFS  {Law)  officers  appointed  by  the  Marshal  of 
the  King's  Bench  to  attend  upon  the  judges  with  a  kind  of 
rod  tipped  with  silver  ;  they  also  take  all  persons  into  cus- 
tody who  are  committed  by  the  court. 

TI'PULA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Dipterous  Order, 
very  much  resembling  the  gnat,    [vide  Culexl 

TI'RING  {Falc.)  giving  to  a  hawk  a  leg  or  a  wing  of  a  pullet 
to  pluck  at. 

TI'RRET  {Her.)  another  name  for  manacles,  or  handcuffs. 

TI'SSUE  {Com.)  stuff  made  of  silk  and  silver. 

TITANITE  {Min.)  the  ore  of  Titanium. 

TITA'NIUM  {Mill.)  a  newly  discovered  metal,  of  an  orange 
red  colour,  which  has  hitherto  been  obtained  only  in  very 
small  agglutinated  grains ;  it  is  brittle,  and  extremely  re- 
fractory, but  is  volatilized  in  a  very  intense  heat.  Most  of 
the  acids,  except  nitric  acid,  have  a  striking  effect  upon 
this  metal,    [vide  Chemistry'] 

TITPIE  {Law)  from  the  Saxon  coetha,  a  tenth;  the  tenth 
part  of  all  fruits,  &c. ;  the  revenue  which  is  due  to  the 
parson  of  the  parish.  They  are  distinguished,  as  to  their 
value,  into  great  and  small. — Great  tithes  are  chiefly  corn, 
hay,  and  wood. — Small  tithes  are  the  predial  titlies  of  other 
kinds,  together  with  mixed  and  personal  tithes. 

TITHING  {Law)  a  company  of  ten  men,  with  their  fami- 
lies, all  bound  to  the  king  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of 
each  other. 

TITHING-MEN  {Law)  a  kind  of  petty  constables  elected 
by  villages,  and  sworn  into  their  offices  in  the  court-leet, 
and  sometimes  by  justices  of  peace,  &c. 

TITHYMALOl'DES  {Bot.)  the  Cacalia  Ueinia  of  Linnreus. 

TITHY'xMALUS  {Bot.)  the  Apocynum  venetumo(  Linnfeus. 
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TITI'LLICUM  {Anat.)  the  Arm. pit. 

TITLARK  {Orn.)  the  Alauda  pratensis  of  Linnaeus,  which 
has  a  fine  note,  and  sings  sitting  on  the  ground,  or  on  treesv 

TI'TLE  {Law)  the  lawful  cause  of  entry  into  lands  whereof 
another  man  is  seised  ;  and  also  the  means  whereby  a  man 
comes  to  lands  or  tenements,  as  by  feoffment,  fine,  be- 
quest, &c. 

Title,  in  application  to  the  clergy,  signifies  soma  church 
to  which  a  priest  is  ordained,  which  is  an  assurance  of 
his  being  preferred  to  some  ecclesiastical  benefice,  &c. 

TITLING  {Orn.)  another  name  for  the  Stone-Chat. 

TITMOUSE  {Orn.)  the  Parus  of  Linna;us,  a  bird  which 
feeds  not  only  on  seeds  and  insects,  but  also  on  flesh.  They 
are  fond  of  the  brains  of  other  birds,  which  they  attack 
with  great  ferocity,  though  much  larger  than  themselves. 

TITULAR  {Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  any  one  invested  with  a  title 
in  virtue  of  which  he  holds  an  office  or  benefice,  whether 
he  performs  the  functions  thereof  or  not. 

TME'SIS  {Gram.)  rp^o-K,  a  figure  by  which  a  compound 
word  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  some  other  word  put  be- 
tween them,  as  comqueparatus  for  comparatusque. 

TOAD  {Zool.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Rana  of  Linnaeus, 
comprehending  those  animals  which  have  the  body  warly 
and  puffed  up. 

Toad  {Her.)  is  sometimes  borne  in  coat-armour, 
as  in  the  annexed  example :  "  Hebeareth  ar~ 
gent  three  toads  erected  sable,"  by  the  name 
of  Bntereux,  of  Cornwall. 

TOA'D-FLAX  {Bot.)  the  Antirrhinum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TOAD-STONE  (Mm.)  a  species  of  Trap. 

TOBA'CCO  {Bot.)  a  well-known  drug,  which  is  used  either 

in  the  leaf  or  in  a  cut  state  ;  it  is  the  produce  of  the  Nico- 

tiana  tabacurn  of  Linnaeus. 
TOBACCO-PI'FE-FISH  {Ich.)  the  Syngnaihus  of  Linnaeus. 
TOCO'CA  {Bot.)  the  Melastoma  of  Linnasus. 
TOD  {Com.)  a  weight  of  wool  equal  to  28 lb. 
TODDY  {Com.)  a  compound  spirituous  liquor,  [vide  Arrack] 
TO'DUS  {Orn.)  the  Tody,  a  genus  of  birds  nearly  allied  to 

the  Muscicapa. 

TOES  {Anat.)  digiti  pedis,  consist  of  three  distinct  bones, 
disposed  in  rows,  called  phalanges,  except  the  great  toe, 
which  has  but  two  such  rows. 

TOFT  {Archceol.)  a  messuage  or  house,  or  rather  the  place 
where  a  messuage  once  stood  that  is  fallen  into  decay. 

TOGA  {Ant.)  the  mantle  which  was  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

TO'GGEL  {Mar.)  a  small  v/ooden  pin  used  to  fix  transversely 
in  the  lower  part  of  a  tackle. 

TOILES  {Sport.)  snares  for  catching  wild  beasts. 

TOISE  {Com.)  a  French  long  measure  equal  to  6,395  Eng- 
lish feet, 

TOISON  d'Or  {Her)  vide  Fleece. 

TOLERA'TION-ACT  {Law)  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters. 

TOLL  {Law)  a  payment  in  towns,  markets,  and  fairs  for 
goods  and  cattle  bought  and  sold.  It  is  also  now  com- 
monly applied  to  the  payment  made  on  passing  through  a 
turnpike- gate. —  Toll-travers,  or  traverse,  is  where  one 
claimeth  to  have  toll  for  every  beast  driven  across  his 
ground. —  Thorough-toH  is  when  a  town  prescribes  to  have 
toll  for  such  a  number  of  beasts,  or  for  every  beast,  passing 
through  that  town. 

TO'LLAGE  {Laxv)  vide  Tallage. 

TO'LL-BOOTH  (Law)  the  place  where  goods  are  weighed, 
TO'LL-CORN  {Laiv)  corn  taken  for  toll  when  it  is  ground 
at  a  mill. 

TO'LL-HOP  (Zfltu)  a  small  dish  or  measure  by  which  toll  is 
taken. 
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TO'LSEY  {Archceol.)  the  place  where  merchants  met  in  a 
town. 

TOLT  {Law)  a  writ  whereby  a  cause  depending  in  a  court 
baron  is  removed  into  the  county  court.    Old  Nat.  Brev.  4. 

TO'LTA  [Archtsol.)  wrong,  rapine,  or  extortion. 

TOLUI'FERA  {Bot.)  the  Balsam  of  Tolu-tree;  a  large  tree 
which  yields  a  balsam  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour. 

TOLUTA'NUM  {Bot.)  the  Toluifera  balsamum. 

TOMENTI'TIA  (Bot.)  Cotton-Weed. 

TOMENTO'SUS  (Bot.)  downy,  nappy;  an  epithet  applied 

to  the  stem  and  leaf. 
TOME'NTUM  cerebri  (Annt.)  from  i omentum,  a  flock  of 

wool ;  the  small  vessels  tliat  penetrate  the  cortical  substance 

of  the  brain  from  the  pia  mater. 
TO'M EX  (Z?o/.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dodecandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 
TO'MIN  {Cum.)  a  weight  among  jewellers,  equal  to  about 

three  carats. 

TO'MPION  (Gunn.)  a  sort  of  bung  or  cork  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon. 

TO'MPIONS  (Mar.)  iron  bottoms  to  which  grape-shot  are 
fixed. 

TON  {Com.)  or  tun,  a  liquid  measure  containing  four  hogs- 
heads, or  twenty  hundred  weight. 

TONE  {Mus.)  is  used  in  different  senses;  1.  To  denote  a 
property  of  sound,  as  respects  gravity  and  acuteness.  2. 
A  certain  degree  of  distance,  or  an  interval  between  two 
sounds,  which  is  either  major  or  minor.  3.  The  particular 
quality  of  sound  in  any  voice  or  instrument  which  affects 
the  ear  with  pleasure,  or  otherwise,  as  a  rich  tone,  a  full 
tone,  &c. 

TONGUE  (^4;;r/^.)  lingua;  a  soft  fleshy  viscus  constituting 
the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  divided  into  a  base,  body,  and 
back,  an  inferior  surface,  and  two  sides,  and  is  composed 
of  muscular  fibres  covered  by  a  nervous  membrane,  on 
which  are  a  great  number  of  nervous  papillce,  particularly 
at  the  apex  and  lateral  parts.  The  arteries  of  the  tongue 
are  branches  of  the  ranine  and  labial,  and  the  nerves  come 
from  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  fifth  pairs. 

Tongue  (Mar.)  a  short  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  the  upper 
part  of  standing  backstays,  &c.  to  the  size  of  the  topmast- 
head. 

TO'NGUING  (Hort.)  a  particular  mode  of  engrafting,  by 
making  a  slit  in  the  stock  downwards. 

TO'NIC  spaam  (Med.)  a  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles,  as 
in  trismus,  tetanus,  &c. 

TO'NIC  A  (Med.)  rcnuk;  medicines  which  tend  to  brace  and 
strengthen  the  nerves. 

TO'NNAGE  (Laxv)  a  duty  paid  to  the  king  for  goods  ex- 
ported or  imported  in  ships,  &c.  at  a  certain  rate  for  every 
ton. 

TO'NSILS  {Ant.)  tonsiU:^ ;  two  oblong,  suboval  glands,  si- 
tuated one  on  each  side  of  the Jauces,  and  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  by  twelve  or  more  large  excretory 
ducts. 

TONTINE  (Com.)  a  loan  given  for  life  annuities,  with  bene- 
fit of  survivorship  ;  so  called  from  the  inventor,  Laurence 
Tonti,  a  Neapolitan. 

TOOTH  {Anat.)  vide  Tectli. 

TOOTH-ACHE  (Med.)  is  technically  called  Odontalgia. 
TOOTIi-ACHE-TREE  (Bot.)  a  species  oUhe  Xant/ioxi/lum 
of  Litmo^us. 

TOO'TH-PICK  (Bot.)  the  Daucus  visnaga  of  Linnoaus. 
TOO'TH-WORT  (But.)  the  Dentaria  of  Linn^us,  a  pe- 
rennial. 

TOP  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  platform  surrounding  the  lower  mast- 
head, from  which  it  projects  on  all  sides  like  a  scaffold. — 
Top-armour,  a  rail  about  three  feet  high,  extending  the 
width  of  the  top  on  the  afterside,  supported  by  stanchions,  • 
and  furnished  with  netting.— ro;;-ir/w,  the  space  in  the 


middle  of  the  foot  of  a  topsail.— rop  and  butt,  a  general 
method  of  working  the  English  plank,  by  disposing  the 
top  end  of  every  plank  within  six  feet  of  the  butt  end  of 
the  plank  above  and  below  it.— Top-cloth,  a  large  piece  of 
canvas  used  to  cover  the  hammocks. —  Top-lantern,  a  large 
lantern  placed  in  the  after  part  of  the  top  in  a  ship  — La^- 
ing-toj),  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  used  in  rope-making. — 
Top-lining,  the  lining  sewed  to  the  aft  side  of  top-sails,  to 
preserve  the  sail  from  chafing  the  top.— Top-mast,  that 
which  is  raised  at  the  head  or  top  of  the  lower-mast; 
whence  also  the  distinction  of  Top-sail,  extended  across 
the  top-mast;  Top-gallant-sail,  extended  above  the  top- 
mast ;  and  Top-tackle,  a  tackle  attached  to  the  ton-mast» 
&c. 

TO  Top  a  yard  (Mar.)  to  draw  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  yard  higher  than  the  other. 

TO'PARCH  (Polit.)  ro7!u(Z',<„  the  governor  of  anyplace. 

TO'PAZ  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
which  consists  principally  of  silica,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  alumina,  and  still  less  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron ;  it  is 
infusible  |;er  se,  but  melts  with  borax  into  clear  glass. 

Topaz  (Her.)  a  name  for  the  colour  or  in  the  coats  of  no- 
bility. 

TO'PHUS  {Min.)  a  genus  of  calcareous  earths,  consisting 
principally  of  carbonate  of  lime,  precipitated  by  water, 
porous,  and  without  lustre. 

Tophus  (Med.)  a  toph,  or  soft  swelling  on  a  bone. 

TO'PICA  (Rhct.)  topics  on  the  sources  from  which  the  orator 
draws  his  arguments  ;  also  the  arguments  themselves,  other- 
wise called  common  places,  or  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

TOPIN  A'RIA  (Med.)  a  species  of  tumour  in  the  skin  of  the 
head. 

TOPO'GRAPHY  {Lit.)  from  t-jVo?,  a  place,  and  ypiitpa,  to 

describe;  that  part  of  geography  which  treats  of  towns, 

villages,  and  small  places. 
TO'PPING-LIFT  (Mar.)  a  large  and  strong  tackle  used  to 

suspend  or  top  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  or  of  the  boom  of 

a  mainsail. 

Topping  {Mecli.)  that  which  comes  from  the  hemp  in  the 

act  of  hatchelling. 
TORA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cassia  of  Linnaeus. 
TORCE  (Her.)  a  wreath. 

TORCH-THI'STLE  {Bot.)  the  Cactus  heptagonus  of  Lin- 
najus. 

TO'RCULAR  (Surg.)  a  tourniquet,  or  bandage,  to  check 
ha;morrhages  after  wounds  or  amputations. —  Torcular  Hc' 
rophili,  the  press  of  Herophilus;  that  place  where  the 
four  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  meet  together,  which  was 
first  accurately  described  by  Herophilus  the  anatomist. 

TORDl'LIUM  (Bot.)  TC(^iXicv,  a  plant  of  Crete,  mentioned 
by  Dioscorldes  and  Pliny.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  63 ;  Plin.  1. 20, 
c.  22. 

ToRmLiUxM,  in  the  Linn  can  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  unequal;  perianth  proper 
five-toothed. — CoR.  universal  diflbrm. — St  am.  ^laments 
five,  capillar)'  to  all ;  anthers  simple. — FER.Jruit  sub- 
orbicular;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Tordi- 
limn  officinale,  Seseli,  seu  Caucalis,  Officinal  Hart-wort, 
&c.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
Raii  Hist. 

TORMENTI'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  very  nearly  allied 

to  the  Potentilla. 
TO'RMINA  {Med.)  pains  in  the  bowels,  vulgarly  called  the 

Gripes. 

TORN  (Her.)  an  ancient  name  for  a  spinning  wheel. 
TORNA'DO  (Mar.)  a  violent  squall,  or  gust  of  wind  rising 

suddenly  from  the  shore,  and  afterwards  veering  round 

the  compass  like  a  hurricane. 
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TORPE'DO  {Ich.)  the  Raia  torpedo  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of 
fish  which  is  endowed  with  a  strong  electric  power. 

ToKPEDO  [Mar.)  a  modern  invention,  otherwise  called  the 
infernal  machine,  which  was  contrived  by  an  American  for 
tlie  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  British  ships  by  a  subma- 
rine explosion. 

TO'RQUED  {Her.)  wreathed.' 

TO'KllID  Zone  [Geog.)  from  torreo,  to  roast,  because  it  com- 
prehends a  burning-hot  climate;  that  portion  of  the  sphere 
round  the  middle  of  the  earth  which  extends  23  degrees 
on  both  sides  the  equator. 

TORSE  (Her.)  a  wreath. 

TORSK  {Ich.)  the  Gadus  Scoticus  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish  of  the 
cod  tribe. 

TORT  (Law)  injury,  wrong. 

TORTEAU'X  (Her.)  round  coloured  figures. 

TO'RTILIS  (Bot.)  twisted;  an  epithet  for  an  awn;  arista 
tortilis,  an  awn  coiled  like  a  rope. 

TO'RTOISE  (Zool.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Testudo  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Tortoise  (Her.)  is  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  in 
the  annexed  example.  "  He  beareth  vert  a 
tortoise  argent,  by  the  name  of  Gawdy." 

TO'RTULA  (Bot.)'s.  genus  of  Mosses. 

TO'RIJS  (Archit.)  a' large  round  moulding  in 
the  bases  of  columns  resembling  the  astragal 
in  form,  but  exceeding  it  in  size,    [vide  ArchUediire'] 

lO'ICi  (Pulit.)  a  term  originally  applied  in  Ireland  to  such 
as  were  outlaws  for  robbery;  it  has  since  been  employed 
as  a  party  name  for  those  who  opposed  the  principles  of 
the  revolution  of  1688,  in  distinction  from  the  whigs. 

TO'TTED  ( Laiv)  i.  e.  marked  with  the  word  tot,  as  a  good 
debt  to  the  king. 

TOUCA'N  (Orn.)  the  Ramphastros  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  of 
South  America,  which  is  impatient  of  the  cold;  builds  in 
the  hollows  of  trees,  and  lays  two  white  eggs. 

Toucan  (Astron.)  or  the  American  Goose,  one  of  the  modern 
constellations  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

TOUCH  (Anat.)  tactiis,  one  of  the  five  senses,  the  organ  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  nervous  papillae  in  the  skin. 

Touch  {Com.)  a  trial  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Mint. 

TO  Touch  {Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship's  sails  when  they  first 
begin  to  shiver  with  their  edges  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  "  To  touch  and  go,"  is  said  of  a  ship  that  rubs 
against  the  ground  with  her  keel,  without  being  much  im- 
peded in  her  progress.  "  To  touch  at  any  port,  or  bay," 
to  stop,  or  anchor,  occasionally  at  any  intermediate  place. 

TOU'CH-HOLE  (Gunn.)  the  vent  through  which  the  fire 
is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  a  gun. 

Touch  me  not  (Med.)  a  species  of  herpes. 

TOU'CH-STONE  (Min.)  a  siliceous  sort  of  stone,  which  is 
so  called  because  it  is  used  in  trying  the  purity  of  metals. 

TOU'CH-WOOD  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Agaric. 

TOUIINEFO'RTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after 
Tournefort  the  botanist,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  He- 
liotr  opium. 

TOU'RNEQUET  {Stirg.)  an  instrument  used  for  stopping 
the  flow  of  blood,  as  in  amputation. 

TOUT  TEMPS  pm^  et  encore  est  (Latv)  i.  e.  he  is  always 
ready,  and  is  so  at  present ;  a  kind  of  plea  made  by  one 
who  is  sued  for  debt,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  tender. 

TO  TOW  ( Mar.)  to  draw  a  ship,  or  boat,  forward  in  the  water, 
whence  the  totu-boat  and  the  toiv-line  for  the  boat  or  line. 

TO'WER   (Her.)   is   generally  borne   triple-  ~ 
towered,  as  in  the  annexed  example.    "  He 
beareth  argent  a  tower  triple-towered  sable, 
chained  transverse  the  port  or,"  by  the  name 
of  Old-castle. 

TO'WER-MUSTARD  (Bot.)  the  Turritis  of 
Linnaeus,  an  annual. 
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TOXICA'RIA  Macassariensis  (Bot.)  an  Indian  poison  ob- 
tained from  a  tree  of  South  America,  hitherto  undescribed 
by  botanists ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the 
cestrum. 

TOXICODE'NDRON  (Bot)  the  Poison-Tree,  or  the  Rhus 

toxicodendron  of  Linnaeus. 
TOXICO'LOGY  {Med.)  from  rc|«.,  a  bow  or  arrow,  because 

the  arrows  of  the  ancients  were  dipped  in  poison  ;  the 

doctrine  of  poisons. 
TO'XICU.VI  (Med.)  a  deadly  poison,  so  called  from  ti^Iov, 

an  arrow,  because  the  arrows  of  the  ancients  were  dipped 

in  poison. 

TOXITE'SIA  {Bot.)  the  Artemisia,  or  mugwort. 

TRABEA'TION  (Archil.)  the  same  as  Entablature. 

TRA'CES  Ladies  (Bot.)  the  Ophrys  spiralis  of  Linufeus. 

TRA'CHEA  (Anat.)  the  Windpipe,  a  cartilaginous  and  mem- 
branaceous canal,  through  which  the  air  passes  into  the 
lungs;  its  upper  part,  called  the  larynx,  consists  of  five 
cartilages,  namely,  the  epiglottis,  the  two  arytenoides,  the 
thyroides,  and  the  cricoides,  all  which  are  united  to  each 
other  by  very  elastic  ligamentary  fibres,  [vide  Arteria 
asperia'\ 

TRACHELA'GRA  {Med.)  the  gout  in  the  neck. 
TRACHE'LIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monvgynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted  CoR.  one- 

petalled. —  St  am.  Jila77ienfs  five;  simple. — Fist. 

germ  three-sided;  style  filiform;  stigma  globular. — Per. 
capside  roundish  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,   as  the  Trachelium 
ceeru/eum,  Valeriana,  seu  Ccrvaria,  &;c.  Blue  Throatwort. 
TRA'CHELO  (Anat.)  a  word  used  in  composition  for  such 

muscles  as  are  attached  to  the  neck. 
TRACHE'LOCELE  {Med.)  from  rfo'-x^rcr.,  the  windpipe,  and 

x!!^^,  a  tumour;  a  wen  or  tumour  on  the  trachea. 
TRACHELO-MASTOI'DEUS  (Anat.)  a  muscle  situated 

on  the  neck,  which  assists  the  complexiis,  but  pulls  the  head 

more  to  one  side. 
TRACHELO'PHYxMA  {Med.)  from  rf<i;.,A<.?,  the  neck,  and 

(pufMci,  a  tumour ;  a  swelling  of  the  bronchial  gland. 
TRACHEO'TOMY  (Med.)  \\de  Bronchctom//. 
TRACHJ'CHTHYS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  having  the 

head  rounded  in  front ;  mouth  wide  ;  scales  rough ;  abdomen 

covered  with  scales. 
TRACHI'NUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Jugular  Order, 

having  the  head  compressed ;  gill  memhi-ane  six-raj'ed ;  vent 

near  the  breast.    Fishes  of  this  genus  are  called  in  English 

the  Sting-bull. 

TRACHO'MA  (Med.)  from  ^-fc-^'f?,  rough;  an  asperity  in 

the  internal  surface  of  the  eye-lid. 
TRACK  (Sport.)  the  footing  of  a  wild  beast. 
TO  Track  (Mar.)  to  pull  any  vessel,  or  floating  body,  along 

the  stream  of  a  canal. 
TRA'DE- WINDS  (Mar.)  wide  Monsoon.'!. 
TRADESCA'NTIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hex- 

andria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 
pietals  three. — Stam. Jilai:ients  six  ;  anthers  kidney-form. 
—  PiST.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  three-cor- 
nered.— Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Tra- 
descentia  virginica,  Ephemerum,  Phalangiiim,  seu  Allium. 
——Tradescantia  Zanonia,  Commelina,  seu  Periclymenum, 
Gentian-leaved  Spider-Wort,  &c. 
TRADO'TTO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  transposed, 

or  newly  formed,  as  applied  to  composition. 
TRA'FINE  (Surg.)  the  same  as  Trepan. 
TRAGACA'NTHA  (Bot.)  the  Astragalus  of  Linnzeus. 
TRA'G  ACANTH  gum  (Bot.)  a  gum  procured  from  the  As- 


tragalus verus  of  Linnaeus. 
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TRAGEDY  {Poet.)  vide  Poetics. 

TRA'GIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia,  Or- 
der 3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-parted.  —  Cor. 
none. —  Stam.  in  the  males;  filaments  three;  anthers 
roundish. — PisT.  in  the  female;  o-erw  roundish;  sttjie 
single;  stigma  trifid. — Per.  capsule  tricoccous  ;  seeds  so- 
litary. 

Species.    The  species  are  sufFrutescent  plants. 
TRA'GICUS  {Aiiat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of  the  ear, 

which  pulls  a  point  of  the  tragus  a  little  forward. 
TRACjOPO'GON  {Bot.)  rpciyoT^dyuv,  from  rpiyc?, a  goat,  and 
fraycv,  a  beard;  a  plant  so  called  from  the  long  down  on 
its  seed.    It  is  otherwise  called  xV"-    Theophrast.  Hist. 
Plant.  1.  7,  c.  7  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  173  ;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  15  ; 
1.27,  c.  13,  &c. 
Tragopogon,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  ceqnalis. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  common  simple. — Cor.  compound 
imbricate;  proper  one-petalled.  —  isiAu. filaments  five; 
anthers  cylindrical. — Pist.  germ  oblong ;  style  filiform  ; 
stigmas  two,  rcvolute. — Per.  none ;  seeds  solitary ;  re- 
ceptacle naked  and  flat. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  biennials,  as  the — Tra- 
gopogon jiratcnsis,  Common  Yellow  Goat's  Beard. —  Tra- 
gopogon mutabilis,  Changeable  Goat's  Beard ;  but  the 
—  Tragopogon  Dalechamjn,  Hieracium,  Hedypnois,.  seu 
Tragoponoides,  is  a  perennial;  and  the — l^ragopngon 
picroides,  Picris,  seu  Sonc/ius,  is  an  annual.  Dod.  Pempt.; 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bank.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.; 
Parle.  Thecit.  Bot.  ;  Rail  Hist. 
Tragopogon  is  also  the  name  of  the  Geropogon. 
TRAGOPONOl'DES  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Tragopogon. 
TRAGOPO'GRON  {Bot.)  the  Polygonum  tragopyrum  oi 
Linnaeus. 

TRA(iOR'CHIS  {Bot.)  the  Orchis  pyramidalis  of  Linnaeus. 
TllAGORI'GANUM  {Bot.)  the  thymus  tragoriganum  of 
Linnaeus. 

TRAGOSE'LINUM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Pimpernella. 
TRA'GUM  {Bot.)  the  Epigcea  distachya  of  Linnaeus. 
TRA'GUS  {Bot.)  the  Cenchrus  raccmosus  of  Linnaeus. 
TRAIL  {Gunn.)  the  end  of  a  travelling  carriage  opposite  to 

the  wheels,  and  upon  which  the  carriage  slides  when  un- 

limbered. 

TRAI'L-BOARD  {Mar.)  the  carved  work  between  the 

cheeks  that  is  fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  head. 
TRAI'LING  Arbatus  {But.)  the  Epigea  repens  of  Linnaeus. 
TRAIN  {Falcnu.)  the  tail  of  a  hawk. 

Train  {Mech.)  the  number  of  beats  which  a  watch  makes 
in  an  hour. 

Train  {Gunn.)  a  line  of  gunpowder  forming  a  communica- 
tion with  any  body  that  is  to  be  set  on  fire. —  Train  of  ar- 
tillery, the  regiment  of  artillery,  together  with  the  great 
guns  and  other  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Train  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  timber-raft  composed  of  several 
pieces  of  wood  which  are  tied  together,  and  made  to  float 
upon  rivers. 

TRAI'N-TACKLE  {Mar.)  a  combination  of  pulleys,  which, 
during  an  action,  is  hooked  to  an  eyebolt  in  the  train  of 
the  carriage. 

TR AI'N-BANDS  {MiL)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  militia 
of  London. 

TRAINEU'RS  {Mil.)  French  for  stragglers,  or  memvho  on 

their  march  lag  behind. 
TRAI'NING  a  load  {Min.)  pursuing  a  train  of  ore  in  a  mine. 
TRAJE'CTORY  {Phy.)  the  path  of  any  body  moving  either 

in  a  void  or  in  a  medium  that  resists  its  motion,  as  the 

trajectory  of  a  comet. 
TRA'MBLING  {Metal.)  washing  the  tin  ore  very  clean  with 

a  shovel  in  a  frame  fitted  for  the  purpose. 


TRA'MIS  {Anat.)  the  line  which  divides  the  scrotum,  and 
runs  on  to  the  anus. 

TRA'MMEL  {Mech.)  a  drag-net,  or  large  fishing-net ;  also 
a  long  net  for  catching  fowls  by  night:  also  an  iron  device 
for  hanging  pots  in  a  chimney. 

Trammel  {Man.)  a  machine  for  teaching  a  horse  to  amble. 

TRA'MMELLED  (  Vet.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  having  blazes, 
or  white  marks  on  the  fore  and  hind  feet. 

TRA'MMELS  {Mech.)  an  instrument  used  by  artificers  in 
drawing  ovals  on  boards. 

TRA'MONTANE  {Meteor.)  the  north  wind,  so  called  in 
Italy,  because  it  comes  from  beyond  the  mountains. 

TRANSA'CTIONS,  philosophical  (Lit.)  comprehend  the 
books  and  papers  read  before  certain  philosophical  so- 
cieties, as  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  Edinburgh, 
&c. 

TRANSCENDE'NTAL  {Math.)  a  term  applied  to  any 
quantity,  equation,  or  curve,  which  cannot  be  represented 
or  defined  by  an  algebraical  equation  of  a  finite  number  of 
terms  with  numeral  and  determinate  indices. —  Transcend' 
ental  Quantities  include  all  exponential,  logarithmic,  and 
trigonometrical  lines,  because  there  is  no  finite  algebraical 
formulae  by  which  these  quantities  can  be  expressed.-— 
Transcendental  equations  are  properly  those  into  which 
such  quantities  enter.  —  'Transcendental  curve  is  one  ex- 
pressed by  a  transcendental  equation,  or  any  fiuxional 
equation  as  does  not  admit  of  a  finite  algebraical  fluent. 

TRA'NSCRIPT  {Law)  the  copy  of  any  original  writing  or 
deed,  &c.  when  it  is  written  over  again  or  exemplified. 

TRANSCRI'PTIO  Pedis  finis  levati,  &ic.  {Law)  a  writ  for 
certifying  the  foot  of  a  fine  levied  before  justices  in  Eyre, 
&c.  into  the  chancery.  R^g-  Orig.  669. —  Transcriplio 
Eecogniiionis,  S,-c.  an  old  writ  to  certify  a  recognizance,  &c. 
Reg.  Orig. 

TRA'NSFER  {Com.)  the  passing  or  making  over  stock,  &c. 
from  the  seller  to  the  buyer. — Transfer-Days,  particular 
davs  appointed  for  the  transfer  of  particular  stocks. 

TRA'NSFLUENT  {Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  water 
passing  through  a  bridge. 

TRANSFORMATION  {Geom.)  nearly  the  same  as  reduc- 
tion, being  used  to  denote  the  changing  of  any  proposed 
figure  to  a  different  one  of  equal  surface  or  solidity. — 
Transformation  of  Equations,  a  method  of  changing  an 
equation  to  another  form,  but  retaining  the  same  value. 

TRANSFU'SION  {Surg.)  from  transfiundo,  to  pour  from  one 
vessel  into  another  ;  the  transmission  of  blood  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  means  of  a  canula. 

TRANSI'RE  {Laxu)  a  warrant  from  the  custom-house  to  Ifit 
goods  pass. 

TRA'NSIT  {Astron.)  the  passage  of  any  planet  over  a  fixed 
star,  or  the  sun's  disk,  particularly  those  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  which  are  the  most  interesting  phcenomena. 

TRANSITION  (Mus.)  is  said  of  a  greater  note  when  it  is 
broken  into  a  less,  to  diminish  the  roughness  of  a  leap. 

TRA'NSITORY  {Law)  an  epithet  for  actions  that  may  be 
laid  in  any  county  or  place,  in  distinction  from  local 
actions. 

TRA'NSITIVE  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  verbs,  which,  in  their 
sense,  pass  over  to  some  object,  as  to  make,  to  read. 

TRANSLATION  (Lit.)  a  version  out  of  one  language  into 
another. 

Translation  (Law)  the  removing  a  bishop  from  one  ,see 
into  another. 

TRANSMIGRATION  (Myth.)  a  doctrine  among  the  an- 
ci^Jts  derived,  as  is  supposed,  from  Pythagoras,  who  held 
that  the  soul  of  man  passed  out  of  one  body  into  another. 

TRANSMl'SSION  (Opt.)  the  passing  of  the  rays  of  liglit 
through  transparent  bodies. 

TRANSMUTA'ITON  (Alchem.)  a  power  wJiich  the  alche- 
mists boasted  of  possessing,  that  they  could,  by  the  help 
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of  the  philosopher's  stone,  transmute  the  base  metals  into 
gold. 

Transmutation  (Chem.)  any  operation  by  which  the  pro- 
perties of  mixed  bodies  are  changed,  as  that  of  calcination, 
sublimation,  &c. 

TRA'NSOM  (Mar.)  the  name  of  certain  beams  or  oak  tim- 
bers fixed  across  the  stern-post  of  a  ship,  and  bolted 
thereto,  to  fortify  her  afterpart.  Transoms  are  distin- 
guished into  the  helmpost-transom,  which  is  at  the  head  of 
the  sternpost ;  ■wing-transom,  the  next  below,  which  forms 
the  lower  part ;  and  the  deck-transom,  whereon  all  the  deck 
planks  are  rabbetted. 

TRA'NSOMS  {Gunn.)  pieces  of  wood  which  join  the  cheeks 
of  gun  carriages,  whence  the  terms  transom  plates  and  tran- 
som bolts,  &c. 

TRANSPA'RENCY  {Paint.)  any  painting  illuminated  be- 
hind, so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  visible. 

TRANSPIRATION  (Med.)  another  name  for  Perspiration. 

TRA'NSPORT  (Mar.)  a  vessel  in  which  soldiers  are  con- 
veyed by  sea. 

TRANSPORTATION  (Law)  the  sending  away  a  criminal 
into  another  country,  either  for  a  certain  term  of  years  or 
for  life, 

TRA'NSPORT-BOARD  (Polit.)  a  board  of  commissioners, 
under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  transport  ser- 
vice, i.  e.  to  transport  troops  and  stores,  &c. 

TRANSPO'SED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  ordinaries,  &c. 
placed  out  of  their  ordinary  situation.    Qvide  Heraldry'} 

TRANSPOSITION  (Mms.)  the  change  made  in  a  compo- 
sition, by  which  the  whole  is  removed  into  a  key  higher  or 
lower,  as  the  compass  of  the  voices  or  instruments  may 
require. 

TiiANsposiTiON  (Algeb.)  the  bringing  any  term  of  an  equa- 
tion over  to  the  other  side,  ia  which  case  the  sign  of  the 
quantity  must  be  changed  from  plus  to  minus,  or  from 
minus  to  plus  :  thus,  suppose  a  +  x  =  b,  then  is  x  =  b  —  a. 
\yide  Algebra'] 

TRANSUi3STANTIATI0N  (TAeo/.)  the  miraculous  change 
of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  as  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles, 
as  the — Transversalis  abdominis,  situated  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen,  which  serves  to  support  and  compress 
the  abdominal  viscera. —  Transversalis  colli,  a  muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  turns  the  neck 
obliquely  backwards. —  2'ransversalis  pedis,  a  muscle  of  the 
foot  which  it  contracts  by  bringing  the  great  toe  and  the 
two  outer  toes  nearer  to  each  other. 

TRA'NSVERSE  (Annt.)  an  epithet  for  a  suture  which  runs 
across  the  face,  and  sinks  down  into  the  orbits  of  the  eyes, 
joining  the  bones  of  the  skull  to  the  bones  of  the  face. 

Transverse  (Conic)  an  epithet  for  the  first  or  principal 
diameter,  or  axis  of  any  conic  section,  which  passes 
through  both  the  foci  of  the  curve,    [vide  Conic  Sections'] 

TRANSVE'RSUS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  some  muscles,  as 
the — Transversiis  auris,  a  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  draws 
the  upper  part  of  the  concha  towards  the  helix. —  Trnns- 
versus  perincei,  a  muscle  of  the  organs  of  generation,  which 
keeps  the  perinaeum  in  its  proper  place. 

Transversus  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  partition  which  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  pericarp  in  the  silique,  in  distinction 
from  parallel. 

TRAP  (Min.)  signifies  literally  a  stair,  and  is  applied  to  a 
sort  of  mountain  rock,  which,  being  composed  of  horizontal 
strata,  with  perpendicular  breaks,  presented  the  resem- 
•  -  blance  of  a  flight  of  stairs.  It  has  been  distinguished  by 
Werner  into  Hornblende,  Toadstone,  Floetz,  &c. 

TRA'PA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  ^  Tetrandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia.  -  | 


Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. CoR. 

petals  four. — St  am.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple. — 

PisT.  germ  ovate ;  style  simple ;  stigma  headed. — Per. 

none ;  seed  an  ovate-oblong  nut. 
Species.    The  principal  species  is  the  Trapa  nutans,  Tri' 

Imlus,  seu  Tribuloides,  Four-horned  Water-Caltraps. 
TRAPE'ZIUM  (Geom.)  a  quadrilateral  figure  contained 

under  four  unequal  right  lines,    [vide  Geometry'] 
Trapezium  (Anat.)  the  first  bone  of  the  second  row  of  the 
carpus. 

TRAPE'ZIUS  (Anat.)  a  muscle  so  named  from  its  four-sided 
shape.  It  is  situated  under  the  integuments  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck  and  back,  and  serves  to  move  the 
scapula  in  different  directions. 

TRAPEZOI'DES  os  (Anat.)  the  second  bone  of  the  second 
row  of  the  carpus. 

TRA'VELLER  (ISIar.)  a  large  iron  thimble,  which  serves 
to  facilitate  the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  the  top-gallant-yards 
at  sea. 

TRA'VELLER'S-JOY  (Bot)  the  Clematis  vitalba  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TRAVELLING  Backstays  (Mar.)  are  so  denominated  from 
their  having  a  traveller  upon  the  topmast,  which  slides  up 
and  down  according  to  the  reefs  in  the  top-sails. 

TRA'VERSE  (Mar.)  in  French  route  oblique,  the  variation 
or  alteration  of  a  ship's  course,  occasioned  by  the  shifting 
of  the  winds  or  currents. 

Traverse  (Fort.)  a  trench,  with  a  little  parapet,  which  the 
besieged  make  quite  across  the  mote  of  a  place. 

Traverse  (Her.)  a  partition  made  across  an  escutcheon. 

TO  Traverse  (Laxv)  a  denying  of  some  matter  of  fact  alleged 
to  be  done,  in  a  declaration  or  pleading,  whence  "  To  tra- 
verse an  indictment,"  is  to  take  issue  upon,  and  contradict 
or  deny  some  material  point  of  it.  Lamb.  Eiren.  521. — 
Traverse  of  an  ojjice,  the  proving  that  an  inquisition,  of 
lands  or  goods  made  by  the  escheator,  is  defective,  and 
untruly  made. 

TRA'VERSE-BOARD  a  thin  circular  piece  of  board 

marked  with  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  for  the  purpose 

of  determining  the  different  courses  run  by  a  ship  during 

the  period  of  the  watch. 
TRA'VERSE-SAILING  (Mar.)  the  method  of  working  or 

calculating  traverses  or  compound  courses,  so  as  to  bring 

them  into  one,  &c. 
TRA'VERSED  (Man)  vide  Trammelled. 
TRAVERSING  (Gunn.)  the  turning  a  ])iece  of  ordnance 

as  upon  a  centre,  to  make  it  point  to  any  particular 

object. 

TRA'VERSING  (Fenc.)  the  change  of  ground  made  by 
moving  to  the  right  or  left  round  the  circle  of  defence. 

TRA'VESTIED  (Lit.)  the  turning  the  sense  and  style  of  an 
author  into  a  burlesque  composition. 

TRAULI'SMUS  (Gram.)  the  stammering  repetition  of  the 
first  letter  of  a  word. 

TRAUMATICA  (Med.)  r('Myjctr:>cu,  herbs,  or  drugs  good 
for  the  cure  of  wounds. 

TRA'WLER-MEN  (Archceol.)  vide  Tinkcrman. 

TREA'CLE-MUSTARD  (Bot.)  the  Clypeola,  an  annual. 

TREA'SON  (Law)  signifies  generally  the  crime  of  treachery 
and  infidelity  to  our  lawful  sovereign,  but  It  is  distinguished 
into  High-Treason  and  Petty-Treason. — High-Treason  is 
an  offence  against  the  prince  and  his  government,  whether 
it  be  by  Imagination,  word,  or  deed. — Petty-Treason  is 
the  crime  of  a  wife  killing  her  husband ;  or  a  servant  his 
master,  to  whom  he  owes  obedience  and  fidelity. 

TREA'SURER  (Law)  an  officer  in  whose  care  and  keeping 
the  treasure  of  another  is  placed.  Among  the  number  of 
such  officers,  the  principal  is  the — Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  who  has  the  charge  and  management  of  all  the 
King's  moneyj  &c.  in  the  Exchequer ;  as  also  the  check 
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of  all  officers  employed  in  collecting  imposts,  &c. —  Trea- 
surer of  the  Kino;^s  Household,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the 
steward  of  the  household,  hears  and  determines  causes  in 
the  Marshalsea,  &c. —  Treasurer  nj  the  County,  he  who 
holds  the  county  stock. 
TREA'SURE-TROVE  {Lau)  money  or  coin,  Sic.  found 
hidden  under  the  earth,  or  in  any  private  place,  the  owner 
of  which  is  not  known.  In  s\ich  case  the  treasure  belongs 
to  the  King,  and  is  part  of  his  ordinary  revenue.  Bract. 
1.  3,  c.  3;  Britt.  c.  17  ;  Glanvil.  1.  1,  c.  2 ;  Kitch.  30; 
3  Inslit.  1 33. 

TllEA'SURY  {Law)  the  place  where  the  King's  money  is 
deposited. 

TRE'BLE  [Mus.)  the  highest  or  acutcst  of  the  parts  in 
music  which  is  adapted  to  the  voice  of  females  and  boys, 
and  is  played  on  violins,  hautboys,  flutes,  &c  Treble- 
Cliff',  the  character  marked,  as  in  the  annexed  fi- 
gure, which  is  used  to  determine  the  pitch  and 
name  of  tlie  highest  parts  of  music.  It  is  also 
called  the  G  cliff. —  Treble-Note,  the  note  in  the 
treble  stave  is  placed  on  the  line  with  the  cliff, 
i.  e.  the  second  line,  as  in  the  figure,  [vide  Cliff  and 
Music'} 

TREBUCHE'T  {Archceol.)  a  tumbrel  or  cucking-stool. 

TRE'DDLES  [Husband.)  the  dung  of  sheep. 

TREE  (Bot.)  a  vegetable,  with  a  single  woody  trunk.  Trees 
occupy  the  fifth  division,  tribe,  or  cast  in  Linnajus'  Vege- 
table Kingdom.  In  the  artificial  system  they  are  incor- 
porated with  herbs.  Tree  is  also  used  in  composition  to 
denote  some  particular  plants,  as — Tree-Celandine,  the 
Bocconia  frutescens  of  Linnaeus. — Tree-Germander,  the 
Teucrium.  —  Tree-iNlallow,  the  Lavatera  arborea. — Tree- 
Primrose,  the  Oenothera. 

TRE'FOlL  (Bot.)  the  Trifolium  of  Linn.t;us,  an  herbaceous 
annual,  which  is  cultivated  in  Fields — Bean-Trefoil,  the 
Anag^yris  fcelida. — Birds'-Foot-Trefoil,  the  Lotu%,  a  pe- 
reniiial. — Marsh-Trefoil,  the  Meuyanthes,  a  perennial. — 
Moon-Trefoil,  the  Medicago,  a  shrub. — Shrubby-Trefoil, 
the  Pielea  trifoliata. — Snail-Trefoil,  the  Medicago  scutella, 
an  annual. — Strawberry-Trefoil,  the  Trifolium  fragiforum, 
a  perennial. — Thorny-Trefoil,  the  Fagonia  arburea. 

Trefoil  (Her.)  this  plant  is  a  .frequent  bearing 
in  coat  armour,  and  most  generally  slipped, 
as  "  He  bcareth  sable,  a  chevron  between  three 
trefoils  slipped,  or."    By  the  name  of  Lewis. 

TREILLE'  (Her.)  the  same  as  latticed. 

TRE'LLIS  (Mech.)  a  frame  of  lattice-work. 

TREMA'GIUM  {Archceol.)  the  season  or  time 
of  sowing  summer  corn. 

TREMA'NDO  (Mas.)  a  term  sometimes  used  in  music 
books,  to  signify  that  the  passage  over  which  it  is  placed  is 
to  be  performed  in  a  trenmlous  manner. 

TRE?>'IA'TE  (Bot.)  the  Baccharis  biasiliana  of  Linna;us. 

TREME'LL.4l  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  algae,  having  a  substance 
uniform,  membranaceous,  gelatinous,  and  pellucid. 

TREME'NTA  {ArchcEol.)  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  into  which 
the  corn  was  put  to  fall  thence  to  the  grinding  stones. 

TRE'iMOLO  {Mus.)  an  Italian  word,  denoting  that  the  notes 
are  to  be  drawn  out  in  a  tremulous  manner. 

TRE'MOLITES  {Min.)  Tremolite,  a  genus  of  calcareous 
earths,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  large  proportion 
of  silica,  a  little  carbonate  of  magnesia  water,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  It  is  radiate,  hard,  shining,  brittle,  emitting  a 
phosphorescent  light  in  the  dark  when  struck  or  rubbed, 
and  partly  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  effervescence. 
TRE'iNlOR  {Med.)  an  involuntary  trembling  in  any  part  of 

the  body. 
TRENCH  {Fort.)  vide  Trenches. 

ID  Trench  the  ballast  {Mar.)  to  divide  the  ballast  into  se- 
reral  trenches  in  the  ship's  hold. 


TRE'NCHER  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  wooden  plate. 

TRE'NCHES  (Fort.)  otherwise  called  the  approaches,  or 
lines  of  approach  ;  ditches  made  by  the  besiegers  that  they 
may  approach  more  securely  to  the  place  attacked,  whence 
the  phrases  "  To  open  the  trenches,"  to  break  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  to  a  besieged 
lace.  "  To  mount  the  trenches,"  to  mount  guard  in  the 
trenches.  "  To  relieve  the  trenches,"  to  relieve  the  guard 
of  the  trenches.  "  To  scour  the  trenches,"  to  make  a  vi- 
gorous sally  on  the  trenches. — Counter-Trenches,  trenches 
made  against  the  besiegers.  —  Returns  of  a  trench,  the 
elbows  and  turnings  which  form  the  lines  of  approach. 

TRE'NCHIA  (Archceol.)  a  trench,  or  ditch,  newly  cut. 

TRE'NCHING-PLOUGH  (Husband.)  an  instrument  for 
cutting  out  the  sides  of  trenches  and  drains,  or  the  sides  of 
a  turf. 

TRE'NCH-M ASTER  (Mil.)  an  officer  who  formerly  had 
the  command  of  all  the  pioneers,  &c. 

TRE'NCHMORE  {Mus.)  the  name  of  an  old  dance. 

TRE'NDEL  (Mech.)  a  weight,  or  post  in  a  mill. 

TRE'NTAL  (Ecc.)  an  office  for  the  dead  in  the  Romish 
Church  which  lasts  thirty  days. 

TREPA'N  (Surg.)  an  instrument  indented  like  a  saw  for  re- 
moving a  bone  from  a  broken  skull. 

Trepan  (Mech.)  an  instrument  which  is  used  to  find  out  the 
quality  of  any  ground  into  which  beams,  or  stakes,  are  to 
be  driven. 

TREPEGE'T  (Archceol.)  vide  Tebuchet. 

TRE'SPASS  (Law)  transgressio,  is  taken  generally  for  any 
offence  that  is  less  than  treason,  felony,  or  misprision,  but 
particularly  for  any  wrong  done  by  one  private  man  to 
another. 

TRE'SSEL-TREES  (Mar.)  those  timbers  of  the  cross-trees 
that  stand  along  at  the  heads  of  the  masts. 

TRE'SSURE  (Her.)  one  of  the  subordinaries 
and  a  diminutive  of  the  orle,  is  borne  either 
single  or  double,  but  mostly  flory  and  counter- 
flory,  as  in  the  annexed  example.  "  Or,  a  lion 
rampant,  gules,  armed  and  langued,  azure, 
within  a  double  tressure  flory  and  counter- 
flory,  with  fleur-de-luces,  of  the  second;  the 
imperial  arms  of  Scotland." 

TRE'STLE  (Mech.)  a  three-footed  stool. 

TRE'WIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monngynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  three-leaved  Cor. 

none.  —  St  am.  Jilaments  numerous;   anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  ^mw  inferior;  style  simple  ;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
capside  turbinate  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Trewia  nudijlora,  seu 
Canschi,  a  lofty  tree. 

TRI'A  (Mus.)  an  Italian  name  given  to  three  parts  of  music, 
either  for  voices  or  instruments,  or  both  together. 

TRI'AD  (Mus.)  the  common  chord  or  harmony,  consisting 
of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 

TRFAL  (Law)  one  part  of  a  suit  at  law.    [vide  Law'] 

TRIA'NDRIA  (Bot.)  from  Tpfl?,  three,  and  a  husband; 
the  name  of  the  third  class  in  the  Linnean  system,  compre- 
hending those  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers 
with  three  stamens.  It  includes  three  orders;  namely, 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  and  Trigyuia  ;  and  under  theni  the 
following  genera;  namely,  Crocus,  the  Crocus;  Valeriana, 
the  Valerian ;  Gladiolus,  the  Gladiole ;  Schcenus,  the 
Rush;  Scirpus,  the  Bulrush;  Panicum,  Panic-Grass'; 
Briza,  Quaking-Grass  ;  and  almost  all  the  Grasses,  &c. 

TRl'ANGLE  (Geom.)  a  figure  bounded  by  three  sides,  and, 
consequently,  containing  three  angles,  comprehending,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  lines,  the  plane  or  rectilinear, 
the  curvilinear,  and  spherical  triangles  ;  according  to  their 
form,  the  equilateral,  isosceles,  and  scalene  or  oblique;  with 
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reference  to  their  angles,  right  angled,  oblique  angled,  obluse 
angled,  and  similar  triangles,  &sfg.  1 . 2,  &c.  [vide  Geometry, 
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Fig.  1. 


Src.']— Spherical  Triangle,  one  that  is  formed  by  the  inter- 
secting arcs  of  three  great  circles  of  a  sphere,  as  the 
triangles  A  B  C  or  D  E  F,  Jig.  3.  ^  ,     ^, ,  . 

Triangle  (Astron.)  a  name  both  for  one  ot  the  Old  and 
New  Constellations. 

TRI A'NGULAR  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  a 
triangle ;  as  triangular  compasses,  which  have  three  legs ; 
and  triangidar  numbers,  which  are  the  same  as  polygonal 
numbers. 

TRIA'NTHEMA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.      Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Cor. 
none.  —  Stam.  filaments  ten;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  superior  ;  'style  one  or  two  ;  stigmas  simple— Per. 
capside  oblong ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  of  this  genus  are  diversified  in  very 
many  particulars. 
TRIA'Ril  {Ant.)  veteran  soldiers  among  the  Romans,  so 
called  from  the  position  they  occupied  in  the  field,  being 
marshalled  in  the  third  place  as  the  main  strength  of  the 
army.     Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  16  ;  Dionys.  1.  5;  Liv. 
1. 8,  c.  9  ;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  14 ;  Lips,  de  Milit.  Roman. ;  Ursat. 
de  Not.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn,  xi, 
TRIBULOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  Trapa  natans  of  Linnaeus. 
TRI'BULUS   {Bot.)  rp^fioXo-;,  a  plant  so  called  a  triplice 
cuspide,  on  Tfi'ii  /3oA^5  iZ^h  i-  e.  from  its  having  three  spikes 
to  the  flower.      Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  11; 
Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  15;  PUn.  1.  22,  c.  10. 
Tribulus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10 
Decandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — St AU. filaments  ten.  —  Pist.  germ  oblong; 
style  none;  stigma  headed. — Per.  roundish;  seeds  numer- 
ous. 

Species.    The  species  are  annuals. 

TRIBU'NAL  {Ant.)  the  place  from  which  the  tribunes, 
among  the  Romans,  used  to  harangue  the  people.  It  was 
also  the  place  where  justice  was  administered.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  1.  3,  ep.  8  ;  Vitriiv.  1.  5,  c.  1. 

TRIBU'NI  Plebis  {Anat.)  i.  e.  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  magis- 
trates chosen,  U.  C.  260,  out  of  the  commons  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  senate  and  the  patrician  magistrates.  They 
had  the  reputation  of  being  sacrosancti,  and  v/ere  so  pro- 
tected by  the  law  that  it  was  deemed  a  high  offence  to  in- 
terrupt them  when  speaking,  or  to  offer  them  any  personal 
affront.  Nothing  could  be  concluded  without  their  con- 
sent, which  was  signified  in  writing  by  the  letter  T ;  and 
they  could  prevent  the  passing  of  any  decrees  of  the 
senate  by  standing  up  and  pronouncing  the  single  word 
veto,  which  act  of  theirs  was  termed  ititercessio.  Cic.  pro 
Com.  c.  1,  et  Ascon.  in  Cic;  Dionys.  1.  6;  Liv.  1.  2,  c.  33; 
Pompon,  de  Orig.  Jur.  1.  2,  §  20  ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jar.  Civ. 
Rom.  c.  20. —  Tribuni  Militum,  i.e.  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers ;  certain  officers  among  the  Romans,  who  com- 
manded in  chief  over  a  body  of  forces,  particularly  over  a 
division  of  a  legion.  They  were  so  called  because,  at  their 
institution  by  Romulus,  there  were  only  three  in  number 
chosen  out  of  his  three  tribes.  Polyb.  1.6,  c.  19;  Liv. 
\,  7,  c.  .5;  SiC,  Veget.  1.  2,  c.  7. — Tribuni  miiilum  cum 


potestate  consulari  were  elected  instead  of  consuls  in  the 
year  of  the  city  310.— Tribuni  cerarii,  i.  e.  tribunes  of  the 
treasury,  were  officers  chosen  from  among  the  people, 
who  kept  the  money  destined  for  the  army.     Varr.  de 


Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  36;  Ascon.  in  Cic;  Dionys.  1.4;  Hoto- 
man.  de  Mag.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Roman. 
tom.  ii.  &c. 

TRl'BUS  {Ant.)  a  tribe  or  division  of  the  people  which  was 

made  among  the  Jews,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Romans. 
TRICENNA'LIA  {F.cc.)  masses  said  for  the  dead  during 

the  first  thirty  days  after  their  decease. 
TRI'CEPS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  some  muscles  which  have 

three  heads  or  beginnings  ;  as  the  Triceps  majus  et  minus, 

or  the  Adductor  brevis  et  longus  Femoris ;  et  Triceps 

Auris,  or  the  Retrahens  Auris,  &c. 
TRICHE'CHUS  {Zool.)  the  iMorse,  a  genus  of  animals, 

Class  Mammalia,   Order  Bruta,  having  r\o  fore-teeth  in 

either  jaw  ;  upper-tusks  solitary  ;  body  oblong  ;  hind-feet 

stretched  back  forming  a  fin. 
TRl'CKIA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Clnihrus  of  Llnocsus. 
TRICHIA'SIS  {Med.)  a  disease  In  the  eye-lashes,  in  which 

they  are  turned  in  towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 
TRICHI'LIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-]en.ved. — CoR.  pe- 
tals five.  —  Stam.  filayncnts  none ;  anthers  ten,  erect, 
rising  from  the  nectary.  —  Pist.  germ  obovate ;  style 
short;  stigyna  headed.  —  Per.  capsule  roundish;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  trees  and  natives  of 
Jamaica. 

TRICHIU'RUS  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Apodal 
Order,  having  the  lengthened ;  teeth  ensiform ;  body 

compressed  ;  tail  subulate  and  without  a  fin. 

TRICHOCA'RPUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Poly 
andria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved_.  —  Cor, 
none. —  Stam.  filaments  numerous;  anthers  small. — 
Pist,  germ  ovate;  styles  two;  stigma  obtuse,  —  Per, 
capside  ovate  ;  seeds  numerous  ;  receptacle  ovate- oblong. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Trcchocarpus  laur  folia, 
seu  Ablania,  a  tree  of  Guiana. 
TRICHOCE'PHALUS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 

Vermes,  Order  Intestina,  having  the  body  round,  elastic, 

and  twisted ;  head  furnished  with  a  proboscis ;  and  tail 

tapering. 

TRICHO'DA  {Ent.)  the  systematic  name  of  a  pellucid  worm 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  of  the  Order  Infusoria,  being 
found  in  stagnant  water. 

TRICHOMA'NES  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  Filices,  hadng  the 
fructifications  inserted  into  the  frond ;  involucres  urn- 
shaped  ;  columns  extending  beyond  the  involucres. 

TRICHOSA'NTHES  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2i  Mo- 
noecia.  Order  9  Syngenesia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  five- 
parted. —  Stam.  in  the  males  filaments  three;  anther  a 
cylindrical  erect  body. — Pist.  in  the  males,  styles  three  ; 
in  the  females,  germ  oblong;  style  HYi^ovm ;  stigmas  three, 
— Per.  pome  oblong;  seeds  manj'. 
Species.  The  species  are  mosly  annuals,  as  the  Tricho- 
santhes  anguina,  seu  Anguina,  Snake-Gourd,  &-c. 
TRICO'RPORATED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  lion  with  three 

bodies  issuing  from  the  three  corners  of  the  escutcheon. 
TRICHO'STEMA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didy- 
namia.  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved, — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  filaments  four. — Pist.  ^em  four-cleft; 
style  capillary;  stigma  bifid. — Per,  none;  seeds  four 
roundish. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Virginia,  as 
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the — Trichostema  brnchiata,  Tencrium,  seu  Scutellaria. — 
Trichostemn  dichotoma,  seu  Cassida,  &c. 
TRICHO'STOMUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses  nearly  allied 
to  the  Bnjum. 

TRICUSPID  A'LES  Valvules  (Ami.)  the  name  of  the  valves 

in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
TRI'DAX  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 

Order  2  Polygamia  mpeijlua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  cylindrical. — Cor.  com- 
radiate ;  proper,  in  the  hermaphrodites,  funnel- 
form  ;  in  the  females,  ligulate. — Stam.  in  the  herma- 
phrodites, yi7nweH<5  four;  anther  cylindrical. — Pist.  in 
the  hermaphrodites  and  females,  germ  oblong  ;  style  fili- 
form ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  solitary  ;  recep- 
tacle chaffy. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Tridax  procumbens. 
TRIDENT  (Mech.)  any  three-forked  instrument,  so  called 

from  the  three  forked  mace,  which  Neptune  is  feigned 

by  the  poets  to  have  borne. 
Trident  (Geom.)  a  kind  of  parabola,  by  which  Descartes 

constructed  equations  of  six  dimensions. 
TRI'DING  (Polit.)  the  third  part  of  a  county  or  shire. 
TRIDING-MOTE  (Latv)  a  court  held  for  a  triding. 
TRIEMl'MERIS  (Gram.)  vide  Trihemimeris. 
TRI'ENS  [Med.)  the  third  part  of  a  pound  equal  to  four 

ounces. 

TRIENTA'LIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  7  Heptan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth   seven-leaved. — Cor. 
stellate. — Statsi. Jilatnents  seven  mostly  ;  anthers  simple. 
• — Pist.  ^em  globular;  style  filiform  ;  stigina  headed. — 
Per.  berry  capsular;  seeds  some  angulai-. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the   Trientalis  europea, 
Alsine,  AUinanthemos,  seu  Pyrola,  a  perennial. 
TRIER A'RCHI  [Ant.)  rfii^afZ"',  those  among  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  obliged  to  provide  all  sorts  of  necessaries 
for  the  fleets,  and  to  build  ships.    Lys.  Orat.  de  Muner. 
TRIETE'RIS  (Chron.)  rfHTKoic,  a  cycle  invented  by  Thales 
for  the  correction  of  his  year,  which,  consisting  of  only 
360  days,  he  intercalated  30  days  at  the  end  of  every  two 
years.    Censorin.  Die.  Nat.  c.  17. 
TRI'FIDUS  {Bot.)  trifid,  or  three  cleft ;  an  epithet  for  leaves 

and  other  parts  of  plants. 
TRI'FLORUS  {Bot.)  three-flowered. 

TRIFOLIA'STRUM  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  TrifoUim. 
TRIFO'LIUM  {Bot.)  rf:(puxxov,  from  rpsl?,  three,  and  (pixxov, 

a  leaf ;  a  name  given  to  several  three-leaved  plants  among 

the  ancients,  particularly  the  Lotus.    Columel.  1.  6,  c.  17  ; 

Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  123;  Gal.de  Simplic.l.S;  Plin.  1.  21, 

c.  21, 

Trifolium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
17  Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  umbellet  with  a  common  recep- 
tacle;  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor,  papilionaceous.— 
Stam.  filaments  diadelphous  ;  anthers  simple,  —  Pist. 
o-erjjj  subovate;  style  avA-sha^ed,  ascending;  stigma  sira- 
ple. — Per.  legume  one-valved ;  seeds  very  few. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  names  of  Trefoil,  or  Clover,  all  the  species  of 
which  are  perennials;  and  that  of  Melilot,  which  com- 
prehends the  annuals. 
TRIGE'MINA  (Anat.)  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise 
from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  divided  into 
three  branches,  namely,  the  orbital,  superior,  and  in- 
ferior maxillary. 
TRIGGER  {Mech.)  an  iron  hook  which  serves  to  trig  or  stay 
a  wheel :  also  a  catch,  which,  being  pulled,  disengages  the 
cock  of  a  gun  lock  that  it  may  strike  fire. 
'TRI'GLA  {Ich.)  the  Gurnard,  a  genus  of  Fishes,  of  the 
Thoracic  Order,  having  the  head  and  mouth  large ;  body 
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wedged ;  lateral  line  straight ;  belly  Wnck  ;  and  veiUral  pec- 
toral fins  large.  ^ 
TRIGLO'CHIN  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexan- 
dria.  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  CoH 

petals  three.— Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  many.— 
Pist.  germ  large;  style  none;  stigmas  three  or  six.— 
Per.  capsule  ovate,  oblong  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the— Triglochin  pa- 
lustre,  Juncago,  seu  Calamegrostis,  Marsh  Arrow  o-rass 
&c.  ' 
TRI'GLYPH  {Archit.)  a  member  of  the  frieze  of  the  Doric 

Order,  [vide  Architecture'] 
TRI'GON  {Astron.)  an  aspect,  the  same  as  Trine. 
TRIGONE'LLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  nearly  allied  to 
the  Trifolium,  from  which  it  diff'ers  only  in  the  form  of  its 
corolla. 

TRIGO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
papilionaceous.  —  Stam.  filaments  ten,  connected  into 
a  sheath;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  gerin  ovate;  style 
short ;  stigma  headed.— Per.  capsule  oblong  ;  seeds  very 
many. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  tribe  are  natives  of  Guiana 
TRIGONO'METRY  {Math.)  from  rp^y^^o,,  a  triangle,  and 
f^iTfo,  a  measure;  the  art  of  measuring  the  sides  and  an- 
gles of  triangles,  either  plane  or  spherical.  In  this 
branch  of  the  mathematics  every  circle  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  360  equal  parts  or  degrees,  and  those  into 
minutes ;  and  the  measure  or  quantity  of  an  angle  is  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  degrees,  &c.,  whence' the  com- 
pliment of  an  arc  or  angle  is  what  it  wants  of  90°,  or  a 
quadrant.  The  sine  of  an  arc  is  a  line  drawn  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  which 
passes  through  it :  thus,  B  F  is  the  sine  of  the  arc  A  B,  or  of 
the  supplemental  arc  B  D  L.  The  versed  sine  of  an  arc  is 
that  part  of  the  diameter  which  is  intercepted  between  the 
arc  and  its  sine:  thus  A  F  is  the  versed 
sine  of  the  arc  A  B,  and  E  F  of  the  arc 
E  D  B.  Tangent  of  an  arc  is  a  line  touch- 
ing the  circle  in  one  extremity,  and  con- 
tinued thence  to  meet  a  line  drawn 
through  the  other  extremity,  which  last 
line  is  called  the  secant ;  thus  A  H  is  the 
tangent  and  C  H  the  secant  of  the  arc 
A  B  ;  E  I  the  tangent  and  C  I  the  secant 
of  the  arc  E  D  B.  This  latter  tangent 
and  secant  are  accounted  negative,  being  drawn  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  former.  The  cosine,  cotangent,  and 
cosecant  of  an  arc  are  the  sine,  tangent,  and  secant  of  the 
complement  of  that  arc :  thus  B  F,  the  sine  of  A  B,  is  the 
cosine  of  B  D  ;  B  K,  the  sine  of  B  D,  the  cosine  of  A  B  ; 
A  H,  the  tangent  of  A  B,  is  the  cotangent  of  B  D ;  and 
D  L,  the  tangent  of  B  D,  is  the  cotangent  of  A  B  ;  C  H, 
the  secant  of  A  B,  is  the  cosecant  of  B  D;  and  C  L,  the 
secant  of  BD,  is  the  cosecant  of  A  B  ;  FA,  the  versed 
sine  of  A  B,  is  the  coversed  sine  of  B  D ;  and  D  K,  the 
versed  sine  of  B  D,  is  the  coversed  sine  of  A  B. 
TRIHEMI'MERIS   {Gram.)  a  sort  of  caesura,  consisting 

of  three  half  feet,    [vide  Ccesura'] 
TRILE'TTO  (Mm5.)  a  short  or  little  trill. 
TRILL  {Mils.)  a  grace  in  music,    [vide  Music"] 
TRI'LLION  {Arith.)  the  number  of  a  billion  of  billions. 
TRIM  {Mar.)  the  state  and  disposition  of  a  ship  as  to  her 
ballast,  cargo,  masts,  &c.,  by  which  she  is  best  calculated 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  navigation. — Sharp-trimmed,  an 
epithet  denoting  the  disposition  of  the  sails  when  the  wind 
is  scant. 

TO  Trim  {Carpent.)  to  fit  one  piece  into  another. 


ITREMA'CRUS  (Gram.)  rpi'/Aaxfoi;,  a  sort  of  foot,  consisting 

of  three  long  syllables.    Htephest.  Enchirid. 
TRI'METER  {Gram.)  a  verse  consisting  of  three  measures. 
TRIMIILCHI  (Archceol.)  a  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  the 
month  of  May,  because  they  milked  their  cattle  three 
.  times  a  day  in  that  month. 

TRI'MMERS  {Carpent.)  pieces  of  timber  that  are  framed 
at  right  angles  to  the  joists  against  the  ways  for  chimneys, 
and  well-holes  for  stairs,  &c. 

TRIMOSION  (Astral.)  the  joining  together  three  astrological 
signs. 

TRINE  {Astrov.)  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they  are 
distant  from  each  other  120°,  or  the  third  part  of  the 
zodiac. 

TRI'NGA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  of  the  Order  Grallcc, 
having  the  bill  roundish ;  nostrih  small,  linear ;  tongue 
slender;  feet  four-toed.  Birds  of  this  tribe  mostly  inhabit 
marshy  places,  and  are  distinguished  in  English  according 
to  the  species  into  the  Sandpiper,  the  Ruff  and  Reeve,  the 
Lapwing,  the  Plover,  the  Pewit,  the  Gambet,  the  Phahi- 
rope,  the  Sanderling,  and  the  Purre  or  Stint. 

TRl'NGLE  {Archit.)  a  name  given  to  several  square  mem- 
bers, as  listels,  fillets,  or  flatbands  :  it  is  more  particularly 
■used  for  a  little  member  fixed  over  the  triglyph,  from 
which  the  guttce  are  suspended,    [vide  Architecture'] 

TRINITA'llIANS  (Ecc.)  those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

TRl'NSUMGELD  {Laiv)  in  Saxon  cpmegonjelb  ;  a  compen- 
sation for  great  crimes  which  were  not  absolved,  but  by 
paying  a  fine  thrice  nine  times. 

TRINK  (^rc/i^go^.)  a  kind  of  fishing  net. 

TRINO'DIA  necessitas  {Law)  a  threefold  imposition,  to 
which  all  lands  were  formerly  subject,  i.  e.  towards  repair- 
ing of  bridges,  maintaining  of  castles,  and  repelling  the 
invasion  of  an  enemy. 

TRINO'DIA  Terrce  {Archceol)  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
three  perches. 

TRINO'MIAL  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  quantity  or  root 
consisting  of  three  dimensions,  as      +  xij  -f  az. 

TRI'CECIife  {Bot.)  from  rpnc,  three,  and  o\-/.oc,  a  house ;  the 
name  of  the  third  Order  in  the  Class  Polijgamia,  compre- 
hending such  plants  as  have  hermaphrodite,  male,  and 
female  flowers  of  the  same  species,  in  three  distinct  indi- 
viduals. 

TRIO'NES  (Ast)-on.)  a  name  for  the  cluster  of  seven  stars 
in  Ursa  Minor,  which  is  called  in  English  Charles's  Wain. 

TRIO'NUM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hibiscus  of  Linnaeus. 

TRI'OPTERIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Gaieric   Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  Cor. 
petals  SIS.. — St  AM.  ^laments  ten;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  trifid  ;  stt/les  three  ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  capsules 
erect ;  seeds  solitary. 
Snecies.    The  species  are  shrubs. 
TRIO'RCHIS  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Orchis. 
TRI'ORS  {Lavo)  triours  or  triers,  those  who  are  chosen  by 
a  court  to  examine  whether  a  challenge  to  a  jury  be  just 
or  not. 

TRIO'STEUM  {Bot.)  a  plant  of  North  America,  so  called 
from  its  three  seeds  being  of  a  bony  substance. 

TRIPA'RTIENT  (Arith.)  an  epithet  for  any  number  which 
divides  another  exactly  into  three  part'-. 

TRIPARTI'TUS  {Bot.)  three-parted,  an  epithet  for  the  leaf 
the  corolla,  &c. 

TRIPA'STRUM  Apellidis  {Surg.)  an  instrument  for  extend- 
ing fractured  limbs. 

TRIPETALOI'DEA  {Bot.)  the  name  of  the  sixth  Order  in 
Linnaeus'  Fragments. 

TRIPE'TALUS  (Bot.)  three-petalled,  an  epithet  for  a  co- 
.  rolia  having  three  petals- 
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TRIPHTHONG  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  three  vowels  when 

sounded  as  one. 
TRIPHYLLUS  {Bot.)  three-leaved,  an  epithet  for  a  calyx. 
TRIPLA'RIS  {Bot.)  a  tree  of  South  America. 
TRI'PLE  Progression  (Mus.)   an  expression  in  old  music, 

implying  a  series  of  perfect  fifths. — Triple  Time,  a  time 

consisting  of  throe  measures  in  a  bar.    [vide  Music'] 
TRIPLET  {Mus.)  a  name  given  to  three  notes  sung  or 

played  in  the  time  of  two. 
TRIPLICATE  Ratio  (Geom.)  the  ratio  of  cubes  one  to 

another,  thus  the  ratio  of      to       is  triplicate  that  of 

a  to  b. 

TRIPLI'CITY  {Astrol.)  the  division  of  the  signs  according 
to  the  number  of  the  elements,  each  division  consisting  of 
three  signs. 

TRIPLINER'VIUS  (Bot.)  triple-nerved,  an  epithet  for  the 
leaf. 

TRIPLOI'DES  {Surg.)  an  instrument  formed  of  a  three-fold 
basis,  and  used  for  elevating  a  great  depression  of  the  scull. 
TRI'PLUM  {Mus.)  a  former  name  for  the  Treble. 
TRIPOD  {Ant.)  vide  Tripos. 

Tripod  {Cus.)  a  name  for  the  Prevaricator  at  Cambridge. 

TRIPO'DIAN  (Mus.)  a  stringed  instrument  among  the 
ancients,  that  resembled  the  Delphic  tripod  in  form. 

TRI'POS  {Ant.)  from  rpn?,  three,  and  s-k?,  a  foot ;  the  Tripos 
or  sacred  seat,  supported  by  three  feet,  on  which  the 
priestesses  sat  when  they  gave  their  oracles  ;  it  was  par- 
ticularly applied  to  that  used  by  the  Pythian  goddess, 
Po/l.  Ononi.  1.  1,  segm.  222. 

TRI'PSACUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  Natural 
Order  of  Grasses. 

TRI'PTOTE  {Gram.)  rpi'TraToy,  from  rfiTc,  three,  and  -r^-c-iq, 
a  case  ;  a  defective  noun,  which  has  only  three  cases. 

TRIPU'DIUM  (Ant.)  a  term  applied  to  "the  falling  of  the 
crumbs  from  the  mouth  of  the  sacred  chickens,  when 
brought  from  their  pens  to  be  consulted  by  the  augurs 
concerning  the  success  of  any  intended  enterprise.  Cic. 
de  Divin.  1.  1,  c.  15  ;  Val.  Max.  1.  1,  c.  4. 

TRIQUE'TRA  ossicula  (Anat.)  triangular-shaped  bones 
found  mostly  in  the  course  of  the  lanibdoidal  suture. 

TRIIIE'MIS  {Ant.)  a  galley  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,, 
with  three  tiers  or  banks  of  ores,  [vide  Militia] 

TRISOLYMPO'NICA  (Ant.)  r^:<ro>.vw7to  nv-f,c„  one  among  the 
Greeks  who  returned  three  times  victorious  from  the 
Olympic  Games,  on  whom  special  honours  were  conferred 
by  the  state.    Pliilostr.  Vit.  Apollon. 

TRI'SMUS  {Med.)  a  lock  jaw,  or  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the 
under  jaw. 

TRISPA'STUS  (Mech.)  an  engine  consisting  of  three  pul- 
lies. 

TRISPE'RiVIUS  {Bot.)  three-seeded. 

TRISSA'GO  (But.)  another  name  for  the  Germander. 

TRI'STA  (Aich-.Eol.)  a  station  or  post  in  liu;itiiig. 

Trista  (La:v)  or  tnsiis,  an  ininiunity  whereby  a  man  was 

freed  from  his  attendance  on  the  lord  of  a  forest  when  he 

went  to  the  chace. 
fRlSYLLABLE  [Gram.  )  a  word  of  three  svllables. 
TRITyEO'PHYA  {Med.)  another  name  for  u'tertian  fever. 
TRITE  {3'Ius.)  TpiT)f,  a  third  in  the  ancient  Greek  music  r 

the  name  given  to  three  chords  of  the  ancient  system, 

from  their  actual  situation  in  the  tetrachords,  of  which 

they  respectively  formed  a  part. 
TRL'  IHEITES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  who  held  that  there 

were  three  distinct  godheads.  Nicephor.  Hid.  Ecihr,  1.  l^, 

c.  48. 

FRI'TICUM  (Bot.)  the  Latin  name  for  the  v/ell-kr.own 
plant  called  wheat,  which  is  so  called  because  it  is  trili;.r,!, 
beaten  out  of  the  ear.  The  Greek  name  -v^cc,  is  derived 
a.,-:o  tQ  (TiTajt/  ,  i.  e.  from  sevring.  Thcophrnst.  Hid.  Plant. 
I.  1,  c,  8,  &c. ;  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  ].  a,  ■  P[:,:,  ].  i  s,  c.  7 
3  Y 
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Triticum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
3  Triandria,  Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  a  common  receptacle  elongated 
into  a  spike  ;  glume  two-valved. — Stam.  Jilaments  three 
anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  germ  turbinate ;  styles  two 
stigmas  feathered. — Per.  none ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  species  are  divided  into  the  Wheats,  which 
are  annuals,  yielding  corn  or  grain  ;  and  the  Wheat 
Grasses,  which  are  annual  Grasses. 
TRITO'MA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects,  of  the  Coleopterous 
Order,  having  the  ant ennce  chvate  ;  lip  emarg'mate  ;  feelers 
hatchet-shaped  ;  shells  as  long  as  the  body. 
TRI'TON  (E)it.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Mollusca,  having  the  body  oblong ;  mouth  with  a  spiral 
proboscis  ;  tentacula  or  arms  twelve.    This  animal  is  to  be 
found  in  many  species  of  the  J.e.pus. 
TKI'TONE  (Mus.)  a  dissonant  interval,  otherwise  called  a 
superfluous  fourth,  or  a  kind  of  redundant  third,  consist- 
ing of  three  tones,  two  major  and  one  minor. 
TRI  rOPATORl'A  {Ant.)  rp<To,T«T<:>£<a,  a  festival  at  which 
it  was  usual  for  the  Greeks  to  pray  for  children  to  the  ©/oi 
y£V£^Ai6(,  the  gods  of  generation.    Etymol.  Auct 
TRITO'RIUM  (Chem.)  a  glass  for  separating  oil  from  water 
in  distilling. 

TRI'TTYARCHS  (Ant.)  T^iTTCupxot,  Athenian  magistrates 
who  governed  the  third  part  of  a  tribe.  Pull.  1.  6,  scgin. 
165. 

TRITURA'TION  [Med.)  pounding  in  a  mortar. 

TRI'VIAL  (/Vn<.)  an  epithet  for  the  common  or  vulgar  name 
of  the  species  of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals  in  the  Lin- 
nean system. 

TRIUMFE'TTA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to 

the  Agrimonia. 
TRIUMPHA'LIS   Corona    {Ant.)    a  tri- 
umphal crown,  so  called  by  the  Romans 

because  it  was  at  first  bestowed  only  on  a 

victorious  general,  who  was  entitled  to  a 

triumph ;  it  was  made  of  wreaths  of  laurel, 

as  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  afterwards 

of  gold. 

TRIU'MPHUS  {Ant.)  the  triumph  or  magnificent  proces- 
sion and  solemnity  which  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  a 

'  victorious  general,  for  having  conquered  a  province  or 
gained  some  signal  victory,    [vide  Militia,  Plate  No.  JI.] 

TRIU'MVIRI  {Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  any 
three  men  who  executed  any  office  together,  as  the  trium- 
viri moiirtales,  who  looked  to  the  coinage ;  triumviri  capi- 
tales,  who  took  charge  of  prisoners  convicted  of  offences. 
This  term  was  also  applied  to  the  three  persons  who  shared 
the  supreme  power,  as  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus,  who 
established  one  triumvirate  ;  and  Augustus,  Marc  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  who  established  the  second.  Liv.  1.  x,  c.  1, 
&c. ;  Vul.  Maxinius,  1.5,  c. ;  Aul.  Cell.  1.  3,  c  3 ; 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.  ;  Sigori.  de  Ant.  Jiir.  ltd.  1.  2,  c.  2; 
Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apiid  Grccv.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn. 
11,  &c. 

TRI'UNE  {Theol.)  an  epithet  applied  to  God,  to  express 

the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Trinity  of  the  persons. 
TRIXA'GO  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Rhinnnihus. 
TO  TRO  AT  {Sport.)  to  cry  as  a  buck  does  at  rutting  time. 
TROCA'R  (Surg.)  an  instrument  resembling  a  pipe,  for 

making  incisions,  particularly  in  the  operation  of  tapping 

for  the  dropsy. 
TROCHAIC  Verse  (Poet.)  a  verse  consisting  of  trochees. 
TRO'CHEE  {Gram.)  Tfoz^^To',,  a  foot  in  verse,  consisting  of 

two  syllables,  the  first  long  and  the  second  short. 
TRO'CHILE    (Archit.)  trochilus,   a  hollow  ring  running 

round  a  column  next  to  the  tore,  which  is  vulgarly  called 

the  case-mate. 

TROCHl'LLICE  (Mech.)  the  art  of  wheel-work,  or  the 
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mathematical  science  which  demonstrates  the  properties  of 
circular  motions. 
TRO'CHILUS  (Orn.)  the  Humming-bird;  a  genus  of  Birds, 
havnigthe  bill  subulate;  tongue  filiform;  /erf  formed  for 
walkmg. 

TRO'CHINGS  (Sport.)  the  small  branches  on  the  top  of  a 

deer  s  head. 
TRO'CHISK  (Med.)  Tfo^ia-xc^,  a  lozenge. 
TRO'CHLEA   (Mech.)  the  mechanical  power  commonly 

called  the  Pulley,  [vide  Mechanics^ 
Trochlea  (Anat.)  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  pulley  through 

which  the  tendon  of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  passes. 
TROCHLEA'RIS  (Anat.)  the  muscle  of  the  eye  called  the 

Obltquus  superior  Oculi. 
TROCHLEATO'RES  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  so 

called  because  they  are  inserted  into  the  trochlearis  of  the 
_  eye. 

TROCHOID  (Geom.)  another  name  for  the  cycloid. 

IROCHOI'DES  (Anat.)  a  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  move- 
able connection  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  rotates  upon 
another,  as  the  first  cervical  vertebra  upon  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  second. 

TRO'CHUS  (Ant.)  r(o£oc,  a  circle  or  hoop  of  iron,  which 
was  driven  with  an  iron  handle,  called  in  the  Greek  'pxSh<;. 
This  was  a  favourite  game  among  ihe  Roman  youth,  and 
is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets. 
Hor.  1.  3,  od.  2'1'. 

  ludere  doct  'w 

&'«  Grdco  jubeas  trocho. 

Ovid.  Trist.  I.  2,  v.  485. 

Ecce  canit  formas  alius,  jactusque  pilarum, 
Uic  uTtem  nandi'pracepit,  ille  trochi. 

Arlemid.  1.  2,  c.  57 ;  Schol.  Arisloph.  ad  Vesp.  Acron.  in 

IJornt.  Art.  Poet.;  Meurs.  de  Lud.  apud  Gronov.  Thes. 

Ant.  Grcev.  tom.  7,  &c. 
Tkochus  (Com.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 

Testacca,  the  shell  of  which  is  univalve  and  spiral;  the 

animal  is  a  Limax. 
TRO'GON  (Orn.)  the  Curucui,  a  genus  of  Birds,  of  the 

Order  Piece,  which  inhabit  warm  climates,  having  the  bill 
^  short,  sharp  edged,  and  hooked  ;  Jeet  formed  for  climbing. 
TUOJA  {Anl.)  or  Trojce  ludi,  equestrian  games,  instituted, 

as  it  is  said,  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  i^ineas.    Fest.  de 

Verb.  Signif.  ;   Pint,  in  Caton  ;  Sueton.  Cces.  c.  39,  &c. ; 

Panvin.  de  Lud.  Circens.  1.  2,  c.  9. 
TO  TROLL  (Mus.)  to  sing  a  catch,  canon,  round,  or  any 

composition,  so  taking  up  the  parts  that  the  voices  follow 

each  other  in  regular  succession. 
TO  Troll  (Sport.)  to  fish  for  pike  with  a  line  running  upon 

a  reel. 

TRO'LLIUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 

Ranunculus. 

TROMBE'TTA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  small  trumpet. 
TROiMBO'NE  (Mus.)  a  small  sacbut. 

TROMPE  (Archit.)  French  for  an  arch  which  grows  wider 

towards  the  top. 
TROUBADO'URS  (Mus.)  a  name  given  to  the  early  poet- 

musicians  or  bards  of  Provence  and  Normandy. 
TRO'VER  (Lnxv)  an  action  which  a  man  has  against  any 

one  who,  having  found  any  of  bis  goods,  refuses  to  deliver 

them  up. 

TROUGH  (Mech.)  any  long  piece  of  wood  like  a  tree  hol- 
lowed, which  serves  to  hold  water  or  other  liquids,  which 
is  employed  either  for  purposes  of  husbandry  or  for  the 
washing  of  metals,  &c. 

Trough  the  sea  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  the  hollow  or  in- 
terval between  two  waves,  resembling  a  trough  in  form. 

TROUT  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  Salmon  tribe,  which  is  distin- 
guished into  the  Trout,  properly  so  called,  the  Salmt^ 
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\^rio  of  Linneeas  ;  the  Salmon-Trout,  or  Bull' Trout,  Sa/wo 
trutta  of  Linnaeus ;  and  the  White-Trout.  It  inhabits  the 
'  '  rivers  of  Europe  which  lead  into  the  sea,  swims  with  great 
velocitj%  and  leaps  high  out  of  the  water. 

TRO'WEL  [Mason.)  a  tool  for  spreading  mortar. 

TROY-WEIGHT  [Com.)  a  weight  of  twelve  ounces  in  the 
pound,  so  called  from  Troyes,  a  French  city  in  Cham- 
pagne. 

TIIO'NAGE  [Com.)  a  beam  for  weighing  wool;  also  the  act 

of  weighing  it  in  a  public  market. 
Tronage  [Law)  a  custom  or  duty  for  weighing  wool. 
TRONA'TOR  [Law)  an  officer  whose  business  it  formerly 

was  to  weigh  wool  brought  into  the  city  of  London. 
TRONE.WEIGHT  [Com.)  the  same  as  Troy-ixeight. 
TROOP  [Mil.)  a  certain  number  of  men  on  horseback,  who 

form  a  component  part  of  a  squadron. 

Troops  are  distinguished  into  heavy  or  liglit  troops,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  accoutrements. 

Troop  [Mus.)  a  kind  of  march  generally  in  quick  time. 

TROO'PER  [Mil.)  a  horse  soldier  who  fights  only  on  horse- 
back, which  was  formerly  used  to  distinguish  this  class  of 
soldiers  from  the  dragoons,  who  fight  either  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  They  no  longer  exist  in  the  British  service, 
in  which  all  the  cavalry  fight  occasionally  on  foot. 

TROPCE'OLUM  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   CAh.  peria7iih  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five. — St  AM.  Jilaments  eight,  awl-shaped;  anthers  erect. 
— Yisr. germ  roundish  ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  trifid. — Per. 
berries  somewhat  solid;  seeds  three. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  reckoned  annuals,  as  the 
— Tropceolum   minus,    Cardamindum,  seu  Nasturtium, 
Small  Indian  Cress. —  Tropceolum  majus,  Acriviola,  seu 
Viola,  Great  Indian  Cress,  &c.    Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh. 
Fin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  ;  Rail.  Hist.  ;  Sfc. 
TROPE   [Rhet.)  rpnot,,  from  r^'tr.u,  to  turn,  a  figure  of 
speech,  by  which  words  are  turned  from  their  original  and 
proper  signification. 
TRO'PER  [Mus.)  a  book  formerly  used  in  the  church,  con- 
taining the  sequences  or  chants. 
TROPHY  [Ant.)  Tfuzectov,  any  thing  taken  from 
an  enemy  which  is  displayed  and  treasured 
up  as  a  proof  of  victory.  Among  the  ancients 
it  consisted  of  the  arms  of  the  vanquished 
foe  fixed  on  trees  or  pillars  of  brass,  <S:c.  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  which,  being  all  dedicated 
to  some  deity,  it  was  a  sacrilege  to  demolish.   On  the  con- 
sular medals  there  are  numerous  representations  of  these 
trophies,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
Trophy  {Archit.)  an  ornament  representing  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  encompassed  all  around  with  arms  or  military  wea- 
pons. 

TRO'PHY-MONEY  (iW.)  a  duty  of  4f/.  paid  annually  by 
house-keepers  or  landlords  for  the  drums,  colours,  &c'  for 
their  respective  companies  of  militia. 

TRO'PIC-BIRD  [Orn.)  the  Phaeton  of  Linnaeus  ;  a  bird  so 
called  because  it  lives  chiefly  within  the  Tropics,  where  it 
is  frequently  seen  on  the  backs  of  porpoises. 

TRO'PICS  {Astron.)  Tfo^oKoi  Kvx.>-oi,  from  TfiT^u,  to  tum ;  be- 
cause when  the  sun  arrives  at  these  points  the  seems  to  turn 
or  bend  his  course  :  two  circles  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the 
Equator,  from  which  they  are  distant  23°  '28' ;  they  are 
denominated  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, [vide  Astronomy,  Plate  No.  I.  (13)] 

TRU'A  [Archceol.)  a  sow  or  swine. 

TRUCE  [Mil.)  a  cessation  of  hostilities  agreed  upon  for  a 

time  between  two  contending  powers. 
TRUCKS  {Gun.)  from  the  Greek  ruizo'.,  a  circle  or  hoop, 

round  pieces  of  wood  like  wheels,  fixed  on  an  axle-tree, 

for  moving  ordnance 
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TRtick^s  (Mar.)  pieces  of  wood  of  different  sizes  and  forms, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  as 
—  Trucks  of  the  mast-head,  circular  pieces  of  wood  fixed 
as  a  cap  on  the  top-gallant-mast-head. —  Trucks  of  the 
shrouds,  short  cylindrical  pieces,  having  a  hole  through 
the  middle,  and  a  score  round  the  middle,  by  which  they 
are  seized  to  the  shrouds. —  Trucks  of  the  fag-staffs,  flat 
round  pieces  fixed  upon  one  end  of  the  flag-staffs,  by 
which  the  pendant  and  the  halyards  are  reeved. 

TRU'FFLES  [Bot.)  a  kind  of  mushrooms,  covered  with  a 
blackish  skin,  without  stalk  or  root. 

TRUGG  [Archceol.)  an  ancient  corn  measure. 

TRUMP  [Sport.)  corrupted  from  triumph,  the  name  of  a 
v/inning  card,  or  any  card  which  gives  its  holder  any  ad- 
vantages in  the  game. 

TRU'MPET  [Mus.)  the  loudest  of  all  wind-instruments, 
consisting  of  a  folded  tube  generally  of  brass. — Speaking 
Trumpet,  vide  Speaking. 

Trumpet  [Her.)  an  occasional  bearing  in  coat 
armour,  as  in  the  annexed  example,  "  He 
beareth  argoit,  a  chevron  engrailed  between 
three  trumpets,  sable,"  by  the  name  of  Thun- 
der. 

TRU'MPETER  [Mil.)  the  soldier  who  sounds 
the  trumpet. 

Trumpeter  [Orn.)  a  bird  of  South  America,  the  Psophia 
of  Linna;us,  which  is  so  called  from  its  harsh  cry,  not  un- 
like a  child's  trumpet, 

TRUNCA'TED  Pyramid  [Math.)  or  cone,  another  name 
for  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  &c. 

TRUNCA'TUS  [Bot.)  truncate,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf.— 
Folium  iruncatum,  a  leaf  that  seems  to  be  cut  off  at  the 
tip,  as  in  the  tulip.  This  epithet  is  also  applied  to  the 
petal  and  to  the  nectary,  as  in  the  Narcissus  tazetta. 

TRU'NCHEON  [Mil.)  a  staff  of  command. 

TRU'NCUS  [Bot.)  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,  called  by 
Linnaeus  the  caudex. 

TllU'NDLE  [Mech.)  a  carriage  with  low  wheels,  for  draw- 
ing heavy  burdens. 

Trundle  (Gun.)  a  sort  of  tube  used  for  fuses. 

TRUNK  [Archit.)  the  fust  and  shaft  of  a  column. 

TRU'NKED  [Her.)  an  epithet  for  trees  when  couped  or 
cut  off  smooth. 

TRU'NNION-RING  (Gun.)  the  ring  about  a  cannon,  im- 
mediately before  the  trunnions.' 

TRU'NNIONS  [Gun.)  two  cylindric  pieces  of  metal  pro- 
jecting from  a  gun,  mortar,  or  howitzer,  by  which  they 
are  supported  on  their  carriages. 

TRUSS  [Mar.)  a  machine  employed  to  pull  a  yard  home  to 
its  respective  mast,  and  retain  it  firmly  in  that  position. 
Truss  is  also  the  name  of  short  pieces  of  carved  work 
fitted  under  the  taffrail,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
terms. 

Truss  [Com.)  a  bundle  of  hay  or  straw,  equal  to  56  lb. 

Truss  [Surg.)  an  elastic  bandage  which  is  worn  in  cases  of 
hernice,  or  ruptures. 

TRUSSED  [Vet.)  or  well  trussed;  an  epithet  for  a  horge 
when  his  thighs  are  large,  and  proportioned  to  the  round- 
ness of  the  croup. 

TRU'SSING  [Falcon.)  the  act  of  a  hawk  when  she  seizes  her 
prey  and  soars  aloft  with  it  into  the  air. 

TRUST  [Law)  fiducia,  confdentia ;  a  right  to  receive  the 
profits  of  land,  and  to  dispose  of  the  land  itself,  in  many 
cases,  for  particular  purposes,  as  directed  by  the  lawful 
owner,  or  pointed  out  by  settlement,  &c.  or  bv  that  parti- 
cular deed  called  a  deed  of  trust. 

TRUSTEE'  [Law)  one  who  has  an  estate  or  money  put  into 
his  hands  for  the  use  of  another. 

TRY'ING  [Mar.)  the  letting  a  ship  lie  in  the  sea  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm,  with  only  her  main  or  mizen  sail 
3  Y  2 
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TRY'-SAIL  (Mar.)  a  small  sail  used  by  cutters,  luggers,  &c. 

in  lieu  of  their  mainsail,  during  a  storm. 
TUB  {Com.)  a  measure  containing  sixty  pounds  weight  of 

tea,  and  from  fifty-six  to  eighty-six  pounds  of  camphor. 
TU'BA  (Ant.)  a  musical  instrument  used  in  war,  at  funerals, 

and  other  solemn  occasions,  among  the  Romans,  which  is 

supposed  to  have  resembled  our  trumpet  in  its  form ;  its 

use  is  alluded  to  by  the  poets. 

Virg.  .iJzj.l.  11,  V.  192. 

It  coclo  clamorque  virum,  clangorque  tubarum. 
Pers.  Sat.  3,  v.  103. 

Hiiic  tuba,  candclce. 

Propert.  1.  2,  eleg.  6. 

All  mea  cum  qnales  caneret  tibi  Cunthia  somnos 
Tibia,  funesta  tristiitr  ilia  tuba. 

Juven.  Sat.  10,  v.  213. 

Quid  refert  magni  sedeat  qua  parte  thealri. 
Qui  vix  cornicines  exaudiat,  atque  tubarum 
Concentus ? 

The  players  on  the  tubce  were  called  tuhicines.  Varro  de 
Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  24- ;  Cces.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  46 ; 
Jpul.  Met.  1.  10  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  c.  56  ;  Plin.  Epist.  1.  2,  ep.7  ; 
Ves:et.  1.  2,  c.  22 ;  Lipfi.  de  Roman.  Mil.  1.  5,  c.  9,  &c. 

TUBA  EUSTACHIA'NA  {Anat.)  the  Eustachian,  or  audi- 
tory tube,  so  called  because  it  was  first  described  by  Eus- 
tachius.  It  arises  in  each  ear  from  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  tympanum,  into  which  it  aflPords  a  passage  for  the  air. 

Tuba  fallopian  a  {Anat.)  the  uterine,  or  Fallopian  tube,  so 
called  from  Fallopius,  by  whom  it  was  first  described,  is  a 
canal  included  in  two  laminaj  of  the  peritonaeum,  which 
arises  at  each  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  serves 
to  convey  the  fertilized  ovum  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

TUBE  {MecJi.)  any  pipe  or  canal  which  serves  as  a  passage 
for  air,  or  any  other  fluid. 

TUBER  {Bat.)  a  knob,  or  round  fleshy  body  in  roots; 
whence  a  root  consisting  of  such  knobs  is  called  tuberous. 

TUBE'RCULA  quadrigemina  (Anat.)  the  four  white  oval  tu- 
bercles of  the  brain,  which  by  the  ancients  were  called 
nates  and  testes,  from  their  resemblance  in  form. 

TU'BERCLE  (Mea'.)  tuberculum  ;  a  hard  superficial  tumour, 
circumscribed  and  permanent,  or  at  least  proceeding  very 
slowly  to  suppuration. 

TUBE'RCULUM  (Bot.)  a  small  tube;  a  pimple  or  little 
knob  on  the  surface  of  some  leaves,  particularly  of  the 
Lichen. 

TUBE'RCULUM  annulare  {Anat.)  the  beginning  of  the 
Medulla  oblongata. 

Tuberculum  Loweri  (Anat.)  an  eminence  in  the  right  au- 
ricle of  the  heart,  where  the  two  venae  cavas  meet ;  so 
called  from  Lower,  by  whom  it  was  first  described. 

TUBERO'SUS  (Bot.)  tuberous;  an  epithet  for  a  root  con- 
sisting of  tubes  connected  into  a  bunch  by  intervening 
threads. 

TU'BE-WORM  (Ent.)  the  Sipuncidus  of  I>innseus,  an  animal 

of  the  worm  tribe. 
TUB-FISH  (/c/i.)  the  Trigla  hirundo,  a  fish  about  two  or 

three  pounds  weight,  which  inhabits  the  Northern  seas, 
TUBIPO'RA  (Etit.)  Tubipore,  a  genus  of  animals.  Class 

Vermes,  Order  Zoophyta,  the  coral  of  which  consists  of 

erect,  hollow,  cylindrical,  parallel,  aggregate  tubes.  The 

animal  is  supposed  to  be  a  Nereis. 
TUBULA'RIA  (Ent,)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 

Order  Zoophyta,  having  a  stem  tubular,  simple,  or  branched; 

anim.al  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  having 

its  head  crested  with  tentacula. 
TUBULA'TUS  (Bot.)  tubular,  or  in  the  form  of  a  tube;  an 

epithet  for  a  calyx ;  also  for  the  corolla  of  plants  in  the 

Class  Didynamia,  and  for  the  nectary  of  Hellebore. 


TUBULI  LACTI'FERI  {Anat.)  the  ducts  or  tubes  in  the 

nipple  of  the  breast  through  which  the  milk  passes 
TUBULO'SUS  (Bot.)  tubulous,  or  hollow,  like  a  tube;  an 

epithet  for  a  flower  or  a  floret. 
TUBUS  (Z?o/.)  a  tube,  or  hollow  pipe;  the  lower,  narrow, 

hollow  part  of  a  monopetalous  or  one-petalled  corolla,  by 

which  it  is  fixed  into  the  receptacle. 
TUCK  {Mar.)  that  part  of  a  ship  where  the  ends  of  the 

planks  are  collected  together  under  the  stern  or  counter.— 

A  square  tuck  is  terminated  above  by  the  wing-transom 
^  and  below  and  on  each  side  by  the  fashion-pieces.  * 
TU'CKER  (Cus.)  that  part  of  the  female  dress,  consisting  of 

lace  or  gauze,  which  covers  the  bosom,  and  serves  as  an 

ornament  to  the  front  and  top  of  the  gown. 
TUE'SDAY  (Chron.)  from  Twyco,  or  Tun,  the  Saxon  name 

for  the  god  Mars,  and  baj,  a  day ;  the  third  day  of  the 

week. 

TU'FA  {Min.)  a  calcareous  earth,  the  Tophus  testacea  of 
Linnaeus,  which  is  formed  of  various  shells  broken  and 
concreted. 

TU'FTA  (Archceol.)  a  cottage. 

TUG  (Mil.)  signifies  literally  a  horse's  tail  in  the  Turkish 
language,  and  is  also  applied  to  their  standard,  which  con- 
sists of  a  horse's  tail. 

TU'GGTE  (Laiv)  traces  or  ropes  for  drawing. 

TULBA'GIA  (Bni.)  a  bulbous  plant  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  differs  from  the  Narcissus,  in  having  a  supe- 
rior germ.  Its  corolla  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Hyacinth. 

TU'LIPA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which  its 
flower  bears  to  the  Turkish  head-dress  called  the  tulipa,  or 
turban. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none.  —  Cor.  bell-shaped. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  quadrangular. — Pist.  germ 
large;  style  none;  stigma  three-lobed.  —  Fer.  capside 
three-sided  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  tribe  are  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Tulip. 
TU'LIP-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Liriodendron  of  Linnaens. 
TU'MBRILL  (Law)  a  cucking-stool,  or  ducking-stool ;  a 

machine  for  the  correction  of  scolds  and  unquiet  women. 

Kitch.  13. 

TUMO'RES  {Med.)  from  tumor,  a  swelling;  an  order  in 
tlie  Class  Locales  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

TUN  (Com.)  a  measure  of  capacity  and  of  liquids,  contain- 
ing 272  gallons; — Tun  weight,  equal  to  2240  pounds,  which 
is  the  ordinary  measure  for  the  different  sizes  and  contents 
of  vessels. 

TUNE  (Mils.)  a  succession  of  measured  sounds,  which  is 
commonly  adapted  to  some  form  of  words. 

TUNGSTE'NUM  (Min.)  Tungsten,  a  genus  of  metals  of 
a  grey  or  brownish  colour,  internally  steel-white,  very 
brittle  and  hard,  and  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It 
fuses  with  great  difficulty,  gradually  changing  from  a  black 
to  a  yellow  oxide  when  heated;  but  it  combines  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  and  with  most  of  the  metals,  except 
gold  and  platina.  It  is  oxidizable  and  acidifiable  by  the 
nitrates  and  hyper-oxymuriates,  and  colours  the  vitrified 
earths  and  the  vitreous  fluxes  of  a  blue  or  brown  colour. 
The  specific  gravity  is  17*6. 

TU'NGSTATE  {Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  tungstic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  tungstate  of 
lime,  &c. 

TU'NICA  (Ant.)  an  under  garment  worn  by  the  Romans, 
which  was  the  proper  and  only  dress  of  the  lower  orders, 
but  those  of  better  fashion  wore  the  toga,  or  gown,  over  it. 
The  tunica  was  usually  short  and  narrow,  wherefore  it  was 
reckoned  effeminate  to  wear  it  long. 
Hor.  1.  1,  sat.  2. 

Malthiniis  tunicis  demissis  anibulat  — - 
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Plant.  Poen.  act.  5,  seen,  5. 

Sane  genus  hoc  mulieromm  est,  tunicis  detnissiiih. 

Cic.  in  Catil.  2,  c.  10,  and  Ascon.  in  Cic. ;  Poll.  1.  4-,  segm. 
118  ;  Juven.  Sat.  6,  v.  44-1 ;  Val.  Max.  1.  2,  c.  6;  Gell.  1. 7, 
c.  12;  Spartian.  in  Sever,  c.  19;  Salmas.  in  Tertiill.  de 
Pall.  8^c. 

Tunica  [Anat.)  a  tuendo  corpore,  i.  e.  from  its  defending  the 
body ;  a  membrane  which  serves  as  a  coat,  or  covering,  as 
the  coats  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  tunica  nlbuginea,  or  con- 
junctiva ;  tunica  arachnoidea,  cornea,  retina,  uvea  or  cho- 
roidea,  hyaloidea,  sclerotica,  &c.  —  2\nica  vasrinalis  testis, 
a  continuation  of  the  peritonaeum  through  the  inguinal  ring. 
—Tunica  villosa,  the  villous  or  inner  folding  coat  of  the 
intestines. 

TUNIC A'TUS  (Bot.)  coated;  an  epithet  for  a  bulb  which  is 
composed  of  numerous  concentric  coats,  as  the  Onion, 
&c. ;  caulis  tunicatiis,  a  tunicated  stem. 

TU'NING  (Mus.)  rectifying  the  false  sounds  of  musical  in- 
struments, or  putting  them  in  tune. 

TU'NNAGE  (Com.)  vide  Tonnage. 

TU'NNEL  (Sport.)  a  net  to  catch  partridges. 

TU'NNELLER  (Sport.)  one  who  goes  fowling  with  a  timnel. 

TU'NNELLERS  (Mar.)  the  men  who  fill  casks  with  water. 

TU'RBAN  (Cus.)  a  Turkish  cap  made  of  fine  linen  wreathed 
in  a  rundle,  broad  at  the  bottom,  to  enclose  the  head,  and 
lessening  towards  the  top. 

TURBA'RIA  (Archceol.)  the  ground  where  turf  is  dug. 

TU'RBARY  (Law)  a  right  to  dig  turf  on  the  ground  of  an- 
other.   Kitch.  98. 

TU'RBETH  root  (Bot.)  the  root  of  the  Convolvulus  iurpe- 
thmn,  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

TURBINATED  bo7ies  (Anat.)  the  spongy  bones,  superior 
and  inferior,  of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  so  called  by  some 
writers. 

TURBINA'TUM  (Anat.)  the  pineal  gland. 

TU'RBITH  (Med.)  a  cathartic  eastern  bark,  which  is  pro- 
cured from  a  species  of  Cicely. 

TU'RBO  (Conch.)  the  Wreath,  a  genus  of  animals.  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Testacea,  the  shell  of  which  is  univalve,  and 
spiral ;  aperture  contracted;  the  animal  of  which  is  a  Limnx. 
The  principal  species  of  this  tribe,  the  Turbo  littoretis,  or 
Periwinkle,  is  said  by  sailors  to  indicate  a  storm  if  seen 
crawling  high  up  the  rocks,  and  calm  weather  when  they 
descend. 

TU'RBOT  [Ich.)  the  Pleuronectes  maximus  of  Linnasus,  a 
sort  of  fish  inhabiting  the  European  seas,  which  grows 
sometimes  to  thirty  pounds  weight.  It  has  an  oblong  body, 
covered  with  obtuse,  unequal,  spinous  tubercles,  above 
brown,  varied  with  yellow ;  beneath  white,  spotted  with 
brown  ;  flesh  firm  and  excellent. 
TU'RDUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Passeres. 

Generic  Character.    Bill  straightish ;   nostrils  naked,  or 

half  covered  with  a  small  membrane ;  mouth  ciliate ; 

tongue  jagged. 

Species.    The  principal  species  are  the — Turdus  viscivorus, 
the  Missel  Thrush. — Turdus  pilaris,   the  Fieldfare. — 
Turdus  musicus,  the  Throstle,  or  Song  Thrush. —  Turdus 
polyglottus,  the  Mocking  Bird. —  Turdus  torquatus,  the 
Ring-Ouzel,  or  the  Rock-Ouzel. 
TU'RFA  (Min.)  Turf;  a  species  of  mineral  substance,  of 
the  Inflammable  Order,  found  commonly  on  moors  and 
heaths,  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  generally  in 
deeper  layers  than  others  of  its  kind.    It  is  composed  of 
the  radicles  of  heath  or  moss,  &c.  intermingled  with  earth. 
TU'RIS  [Bot.)  the  extreme  twig,  or  young  shoot  of  a  tree. 
TU'RKEY  (Orn.)  a  well-known  domestic  bird,  the  Meleagris 
of  Linnaeus,  the  young  of  which  are  exceedingly  tender, 
and  difficult  to  rear.    The  cock  is  very  irascible,  and  when 
angry  struts  with  an  inflated  breast,  expanded  tail,  and  re- 


laxed  frontal  caruncle,  making  a  singular  inwrtt-d  noise,  and 
agitating  its  whole  body. 
TURKEY-WHEAT  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Zea  of  lAt^ 
naeus. 

TURK'S-CAP  (Bot.)  the  Liliiim  martagon  of  Linnaeus. 

TU'RMERIC  (Bot.)  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  of  Linnaeus, 
which  is  imported  in  a  dried  state  from  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  a  rather  fragrant  odour,  and 
a  bitterish  slightly  acrid  taste.  It  is  much  used  as  a  dyeing 
drug,  and  furnishes  a  chemical  test  of  the  presence  of  un- 
combined  alkalies. 

TU'RMA  [Ant.)  a  troop  of  cavalry  among  the  Romans:  VarFo 
supposes  the  word  to  have  been  originally  written  terma, 
from  tres,  three,  because  they  were  taken  from  the  three 
tribes  of  Romulus.  There  were  ten  turmaein  every  legion, 
and  three  decuriae  in  every  turma.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat, 
1.4,  c.  16;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom. 
apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  xi. 

TURN  (Law)  the  county  court,  or  the  sheriff's  court,  where 
the  sheriff  is  judge :  it  is  kept  every  year,  after  Easter  and 
Michaelmas;  but  peers  of  the  realm,  clergymen,  and  such 
as  have  hundreds  of  their  own,  are  exempted  from  at- 
tendance. 

Turn  [Mech.)  a  term  among  watchmakers  denoting  the  en- 
tire revolution  of  a  wheel. 

Turn  (Mus.)  an  embellishment  formed  of  apogiatures,  con- 
sisting of  the  note  on  which  the  turn  is  made,  the  note 
above,  and  the  semitone  below. 

Turn  [Man.)  a  term  used  in  the  riding-school  by  the  master 
when  he  directs  his  scholars  to  change  hands. 

TO  Turn  in  or  out  [Mar.)  is  said  of  sailors  who  either  get 
in,  or  leave  their  hammocks. 

TU'RNEP  [Bot.)  vide  Turnip. 

TURNE'RA  [Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai^.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Sr AM.  Jllaments  five;  anthers  acuminate. — Pist. 
germ  conical ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  multifid. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate,  one-celled ;  receptacles  linear ;  seeds  nume- 
rous. 

Species.    The  species  are  annuals,  and  natives  of  Guiana. 

TU'RNERS,  Company  of  [Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1603.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are 
*'  Sahle,  a  catherine-wheel  or,"  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 

TURNE'  rUM  (Law)  a  duty  paid  to  the  sherifi" 
for  holding  his  turn,  or  court. 

TU'RNING  [Mech.)  the  art  of  manufacturing  various  utensils 
in  wood  and  metal  by  means  of  a  lathe,  called  the  turnins'- 
lathe.  " 

TU'RNIP  (Bot.)  a  well-known  vegetable,  a  variety  of  the 
Brassica  rapa  of  Linnaeus. 

TU'RNOVER  (Mil.)  a  piece  of  white  linen  which  used  to 
be  worn  by  the  cavalry  over  their  stocks. 

TU'RNO  VICE-CO'MITUM  [Lavo)  a  writ  for  those  who  are 
called  out  of  their  own  hundred  into  the  sheriff's  turn,  or 
court. 

TU'RNPIKE  [Mil.)  a  sort  of  cheval  de  frize  which  is  planted 
in  a  gap  or  at  a  breach  to  impede  the  progress  of  an 
enemy. 

TU'RNSOLE  (Bot.)  the  Croton  tinctorum  of  Linna?us,  a 
plant  so  called  because  it  turns  its  flowers  to  the  sun, 

TU'RNSPIT  (Spurt.)  a  sort  of  dog  with  very  short  legs  and 
long  body  employed  before  the  invention  of  Jacks  to  turri 
the  spit  by  means  of  a  wheel. 

TU'RNSTONE  (Orn.)  another  name  for  the  Sea-Dottrel. 

TU'RPENTINE  (Chem.)  a  substance  which  is  classed  by 
chemists  among  the  resins,  and  varies  mostly  according  to 
the  tree  from  which  it  is  procured,  as  the  Common  Tur- 
pentine from  the  Terebinthina  communis  of  Linnaeus ;  the 
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Venice  Turpentine  from  the  Pinus  larix;  the  Chiam  Tur-  1 

pentine  from  the  Pislacia  tcrebintlius,  &;c, 
TURPE'THUM  [Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  tttrpethum  of  Linnaeus. 
TURR^'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 

Order  1  Monocrynia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved. — Coii.pelals 

five.  —  S r AM.  Jilame7its  ten;  anthers  subovate. —  Pist. 

germ  roundish  ;  stt/le  filiform  ;  stigma  thickish.  —  Per. 

capsule  roundish ;  seeds  two. 
Species.    The  species  are  evergreens,  and  natives  of  the 

East  Indies. 

TURRIS  (Ant.)  a  tower,  which  was  a  moveable  machine 
used  in  besieging  towns,  &c. ;  also  a  term  for  the  parti- 
cular manner  of  drawing  up  an  army  in  the  form  of  a 
tower.     Veget.  l.^,  c.  17  ;  Lips,  de  Mil.  Roman.  Sfc. 

TU'RRITIS  (Bot.)  Tower-mustard,  or  Tower-wort,  a  genus 
of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the  Arahis. 

TU'RTLE  (Znol.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Testudo  in  the 
Linnean  system. 

TURTLE-DOVE  (Orn.)  a  kind  of  dove  noted  for  its  gentle- 
ness and  kind  disposition. 

TURU'NDA  (Surg.)  a  tent  or  suppositary. 

TU'SAL  (Bot.)  the  Frilillnria  iv/pcrinlis  of  Linnaeus. 

TU'SCAN  Order  (Archit.)  one  of  the  architectural  orders,  so 
called  from  Tuscany,  the  place  where  it  was  invented, 
[vide  Architecture,  and  Plate  No.  L  IL  (10,  11)] 

TUSHES  (  Vet.)  or  Tusks,  the  great  teeth  that  stand  out  in 
a  boar's  mouth;  also  the  four  large  teeth  of  a  horse. 

TUSK  (Carpent.)  a  level  shoulder  made  to  strengthen  the 
tenon  of  a  joist,  which  is  let  into  the  girder. 

TU'SKED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  an  animal  whose  tusks  are 
of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body. 

TUSSILA'GO  (Bot.)  Hr/j^',  a  plant  so  called  because  it  as- 
suages, ^nx-i-h  tussis,  a  cough.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  126;  Plin, 
1.  26,  c.  6. 

TussiLAGO  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngenesia, 
Order  2  Poliy^amia  superjiua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  cylindrical. — CoR.  com- 
pound various;  proper,  of  the  Hermaphrodites,  funnel- 
form  ;  of  the  Females,  ligulate,  or  none. — Stam.  in  the 
Hermaphrodites  ;Jilaments  five  ;  anther  cylindrlc. — Pist. 
in  the  Hermaphrodites  and  Females,  germ  short ;  sl2/le 
filiform ;  stigma  thickish. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the  Tussilago 
farfara,  Petasites,  Ungula,  Bechium,  seu  Farfara,  Common 
Colt's-Foot.  —  Tussilago  alha.  White  Colt's-Foot,  or 
Butter-Bur. — Tussilago  petasites,  Common  Butter-Bur, 
&c.  &c. 

Tussilago  is  also  the  name  of  some  species,  as  of  the^?  «/c«, 

the  Cacalin,  and  the  Senecio. 
TU'SSIS  (Med.)  a  cough. 

TU'TIA  (Min.)  Tutty  ;  a  grey  oxide  of  zinc,  generally 
formed  by  fusing  brass,  or  copper,  mixed  with  blende, 
when  it  is  incrusted  in  the  chimneys  of  the  furnace. 

TU'TS.\N  (Bot.)  the  Hypericum  androsemum,  a  perennial. 

TU'TTO  (Mjts.)  or  tulii,  all  together;  a  term  used  in  com- 
positions of  several  parts. 

TU'TTY  (Min.)  vide  Tutia. 

TWAIN-NIGHTS-GU'STONE  (Laix)  one  who  had  slept 
two  nights  in  a  house,  and  who,  if  he  committed  any  of- 
fence, was  himself  answerable  for  it ;  but  if  he  staid  longer, 
then  his  host,  and  not  he,  was  answerable  for  his  be- 
haviour. 

TWAITE  (Archtiol.)  wood  grubbed  up  and  turned  into 
arable  land. 

TWELFHI'NDI  (Law)  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Saxon  government,  who  were  assessed  at  one  thousand  two 
hundred  shillings ;  if  any  injury  were  done  to  such  per- 
sons, satisfaction  was  to  be  made  according  to  their  worth. 
LlAlf.  c.  12,  13.  .  . 


TWI'BIL  {Carpenl.)  an  instrument  for  making  mortoise- 
holes. 

TWINE  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  strong  twisted  thread. 

TWIST  (Afa«.)  the  inside  or  flat  part  of  a  man's  thigh,  upon 

which  every  true  horseman  rests  on  horseback. 
Twist  (  Carpent.)  another  name  for  a  girder. 
TWYHI'NDl  (Laiv)  the  lower  order  of  Saxons,  assessed  at. 

two  hundred  shillings.    LI.  Alf.  c.  12,  apud  Brompt. 
TWITCH-GRASS  (Bot.)  vide  Couch-grass. 
TWITE  (Orn.)  the  Fringilla  montium,  a  sort  of  Finch. 
TYE  (Mus.)  a  curve  line  between  two  notes,  which  so  bends^ 

them  that  the  two  form  but  one  note  of  the  length  of  bothv 

[vide  Music"} 

TYLO'SIS  (Med.)  an  induration,  or  callus,  of  the  margin  of 
the  eye-lids. 

TYMBORI'LLA  (Archceol.)  a  tumbrill,  or  ducking-stool. 
TY'xMPAN  (Archit.)  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  frontons, 

or  pediments,  which  is  enclosed  between  the  cornices.  — 

Ti/mpan  of  an  arch,  the  triangular  space,  or  table,  in  the 

corners,  or  sides,  of  the  arch. 
Tympan  (Carpent.)  is  applied  to  the  pannels  of  doors  in  the 

same  sense. 

Tympan  (Print.)  a  frame  belonging  to  a  printing-press,  and 

covered  with  parchment,  on  which  every  sheet  is  placed, 

in  order  to  be  printed,    [vide  Printing'} 
Tympan  (Mcch.)  a  kind  of  wheel  placed  round  an  axis  on 

the  top  of  which  are  two  levers,  or  staves,  for  turning  the 

axis  about  in  the  raising  of  weights. 
TYMPANL'TES  (Med.)  tympany;  an  elastic  distension  of 

the  abdomen,  not  readily  yielding,  and  sounding  like  a 

drum,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
TY'MPANUiM  {Anat.)  the  drum,  or  barrel,  in  which  are 

lodged  the  bones  of  the  ear,  namely,  the  four  ossicula 

aiidilus. 

TY'MPANY  (Med.)  vide  Tympanites. 

TYPE  (Print.)  pieces  of  metal  cut  or  cast  with  the  inl- 

pression  of  letters,  or  characters,  which  are  employed  in 

printing,    [vide  Printing'] 
TY'PHA  (Bot.)  Ti/ipij,  an  aquatic  plant  mentioned  by  Theo- 

phrastus  and  others.    Theophrast,  Hist.  Plant.  1.1,  c.8; 

Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  133. 
Typha,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21 

Monoecia,  Order  3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  common.  Cor.  none. — 
Stam.  in  the  Males,//a»?cn<^  three ;  anthers  oblong. — 
Pist.  in  the  Females,  germ  ovate;  style  awl-shaped; 
stigma  capillary,  permanent. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Typha  latifolia, 
Great  Cat's  Tail,  or  Reed-Mace,  &c. 
TYPHO'DES  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  continual  burning  fever, 

as  it  were  from  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
TYPHOMA'NIA  (Med.)  from  rvtp^j,  to  burn,  andwtvU,  mad- 
ness ;  a  complication  of  phrenzy  and  lethargy  with  fever. 
TY'PHUS  (Med.)  from  tJ^ioc,  a  stupor;  a  species  of  continued 
fever  characterized  by  great  debility,  a  tendency  in  the 
fluids  to  putrefaction,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever. 
TYPO'GRAPHY  (Print.)  from  tvttoc,  type,  and  to 
write ;  the  art  of  printing,  or  a  description  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  type  in  the  formation  of  books. 
TYR  (Chem.)  the  name  of  the  fifth  month  in  the  Ethiopian 
year,  commencing  on  the  25th  of  December  in  the  Julian 
calendar. 

TYRI  A'SIS  (Med.)  a  species  of  leprosy  in  which  the  skm  may 

be  easily  withdrawn  from  the  flesh. 
TYRO'SIS  (Med.)  from  tv^L,  to  coagulate  ;  a  disorder  m  the 

stomach  occasioned  by  the  curdling  of  milk  in  it. 
TY'SHAS  (Chron.)  the  name  of  the  fourth  month  m  the 

Ethiopian  year,  commencing  on  the  27th  of  November  0| 

the  Julian  year. 
TYTtiES  (Law)  \k\c  Tithes 
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V.  stood  for  Valerius,  &c.  [vide  Abbreviations']   V.  as 

a  number  stood  for  5,  which  value  it  still  retains;  with  a 
dash  over  it  thus  v  it  denoted  5000.    [vide  Notation'] 

y.  (Law)  vide  Abbreviations. 

V.  (Gram.)  vide  Abbreviations. 

V.  (M?is.)  an  abbreviation  for  violin, 

VA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  "  go  on,"  as  va  crescendo,  go  on  in- 
creasing. 

VA'CANT  Companies  [Mil.)  companies  to  the  permanent 
command  of  which  no  person  is  appointed  for  the  time 
being. 

VACA'RIA  [ArchcEol.)  a  void  place,  or  waste  ground. 

VACA'TIO  militice  {Ant.)  exemption  from  military  service, 
which,  among  the  Romans,  was  fixed  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five. 

VACATION  (L^/tu)  vacatio ;  all  the  interval  between  the 
end  of  one  term  and  the  beginning  of  another.  In  the 
Civil  Law  it  is  the  time  from  the  death  of  a  bishop,  or 
other  spiritual  person,  till  the  bishopric  or  dignity  is  sup- 
plied with  another. 

VACATU'RA  {Laiv)  a  vacation,  as  it  is  understood  by  Ci- 
vilians. 

VACA'RIA  (ArchcsoL)  a  Cowhouse,  or  a  place  to  keep  cows. 

VACCINA'TION  (Med.)  the  insertion  of  the  matter  to 

'  produce  the  cov/-pox,  technically  called  Variola  vaccinia. 

VACCI'NIUM  (Bot.)  the  Latin  name  for  the  plant  called 
in  the  Greek  lax.iv6<>i,  from  which  a  dark  dye  was  pro- 
cured. Virg.  eclog.  2,  v.  18;  Plin.  1.  6,  c.  18;  Schol. 
Theocrit. 

Vaccinium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8 
Oclandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  \ery  smaW. — Con.  one- 
petalled. —  St  am. Jlla7nents  eight;  anthers  two-horned. — 
Pisr. germ  inferior;  s/z//e  simple ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
berry  globular ;  seeds  few. 
,  Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  or  trees,  as —  Vaccinium 
myrtillus.  Vaccinia  myrtilhis,  seu  Vitis,  Bilberry,  Blea- 
berry,  Whortle-berry,  Black  Whorts. —  Vaccinium  uligi- 
nosum,  Great,  or  Marsh  Bilberry,  or  Whortle-berry. — 
Vaccinium  Vitis  adcea.  Red  Bilberry,  Whortle-berry, 
or  Cowberry.  —  Vaccinium  oxycoccus,  seu  Oxycoccus, 
European  Cranberry,  &c.  Dod.Pempt.;  Bank,  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  T/ieat.  Bot.;  Rail 
Hist. ;  Sfc. 

VA'CUI  Dies  (Med.)  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote  those 
days  on  which  an  imperfect  or  a  bad  crisis  happened. 

VA'CUUM  (Phil.)  a  space  void  of  all  matter,  such  as  was 
generally  conceived  by  the  ancients  to  exist;  the  existence 
of  which  has,  however,  been  disputed  by  the  moderns.  The 
ancients  distinguished  the  vacuum  into  dispersum  or  dissemi- 
natum,  i.  e.  small  void  spaces  interspersed  about  between  the 
particles  ;  and  acervatum,  a  larger  void  space  made  by  the 
meeting  together  of  the  several  interspersed  vacuities. — 
Torricellium  Vacuum,  that  made  in  the  barometer-tube 
between  the  upper  end  and  the  top  of  the  mercury. 

VADA'RI  aliquem  (Laiu)  a  term  in  the  civil  law  signifying  to 
oblige  one  to  give  security  for  his  appearance  in  court  on  a 
certain  day. 

VADE-ME'CUM  (Lit.)  i.e.  go  along  with  me;  a  terra  ap- 
plied to  any  epitome  of  a  science  which  a  man  may  carry  in 
his  pocket. 

VADIA'RE  duellum  (Lflto)  towage  a  combat. 
YADIMO'NIUIVI  (Law)  a  bond,  or  pledge,  in  the  civil  law 
for  appearance  before  a  judge  on  a  certain  day.— -Vadimo- 
deferre,  to  make  a  default,  or  to  break  bail.  | 


VADIUM  ponere  (Latv)  to  take  bail,  but  in  vadio  exponere, 
signified  to  leave  an)^  thing  in  pledge,  and — Vadium  mar' 
tuum,  a  mortgage,  [vide  Mortgage]  —  Vadium  vivum,  a 
living  pledge,  as  when  a  man  borrows  a  sum  of  money  of 
another,  and  grants  him  an  estate,  as  of  20/.  per  annum  to 
hold  until  the  rents  and  profits  shall  repay  the  sum  bor- 
rowed. 

VAGI'NA  (Anat.)  or  vagina  uteri,  that  canal  which  leads 
from  the  external  orifice  to  the  uterus.  —  Vagina  of  the 
Nerves,  the  outer  covering  of  the  nerves. —  Vagina  of  the 
Tendons,  a  membranous  sheath  consisting  of  a  cellular 
membrane  investing  the  tendons,  and  containing  an  unc- 
tuous juice. 

Vagina  (Bot)  a  sheath,  or  membrane,  investing  a  stem. 

VAGINA'LES  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  twenty-seventh  order 
in  Linnaeus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 

VAGINALIS  Tunica  Testis  {A?iat.)  vide  Tunica. 

Vaginalis  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  GrallcB,  having 
the  bill  strong  and  compressed ;  the  upper  mandible  covered 
with  a  moveable  horny  sheath,  from  which  it  derives  the 
Latin  name  of  vaginalis,  and  the  English  name  Sheath- 
bill.  This  bird  inhabits  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  feeds  on  shell-fish  and  carcasses. 

VAGINANS  (Bot.)  sheathing,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

VAGINA'TUS  (Bot.)  sheathed,  or  furnished  with  a  sheath ; 
an  epithet  for  a  stem. 

VA'GUM  Par  (Anat.)  vide  Par  and  Nervus. 

VA'HLIA  (Bot.)  a  plant,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
placed,  in  the  Linnean  system,  under  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

VAILS  (Cus.)  profits  that  arise  to  inferior  officers  and  ser- 
vants besides  their  salary  and  wages. 

VAIR  (Her.)  or  verry,  one  of  the  two  furrs,  so  called,  as 
is  supposed,  from  its  diverse 
or  manifold  figures,  which  re- 
present little  shields,  cups,  or 
bells,  as  in  Jig.  1 .  "  Vair 
azure  and  argent ;"  and,  when 
these  shields  are  so  ranged 
that  the  points  of  one  blue 
colour  immediately  touches 
another  of  the  same  colour,  it  is  called  countervair,  as  in 
2. 

VALA'NTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 
Apnrine  and  the  Galiuyn. 

VALE'NCES  (Mech.)  a  trough  by  which  the  water  runs 
from  the  pump  along  the  ship's  side  to  the  scupper-holes. 

VA'LENTINE'S  Day  (Ecc.)  a  festival  observed  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church  on  the  14th  of  February  in  honour  of  St. 
Valentine.  At  this  period,  which  is  the  opening  of  spring, 
lovers  made  presents,  or  sent  letters,  to  their  mistresses, 
which  were  called  valentines. 

VALENTI'NIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  eleventh 
century,  who  mingled  heathen  fables  with  christianit}'. 

VALERIA'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Triandria^ 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  scarcely  any. — Cor.  tube  nectari- 
ferous and  gibbous. —  St  am.  filaments  mostly  three; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  inferior;  if^e  "inferior ; 
stigma  thick  ish. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus,  well  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  Valerian,  are  mostly  perennials,  but  some 
few  are  annuals. 
VALESHl'ERIA  (Latv)  the  proving  by  the  kindred  slain, 
one  on  the  father's  side,  and  the  other  on  the  mother's. 
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It  is  mentioned  in  Stat. 


that  a  man  was  a  Welshman 

Wallis  12  Ed.  I,  c.  4. 
VA'LET  (Cms.)  valeet,  or  vadelef,  a  name  formerly  given 

to  young  gentlemen  of  rank  and  family,  but  now  applied 

to  serving  men  of  low  degree. 
VALLA'IUS   Corona   (Ant.)   a   crown  of 

gold,  which  the  Roman  general  bestowed 

on  him  vvlio  first  entered  the  enemy's  camp. 

It  was  formed  of  palisades  round  the  rim, 

as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
Vallakis  (Boi.)  the  Fcrgularia  frhibra  of  Lmneeus. 
VALLISNE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 

Order  2  Dinndria. 

Generic  Cltaracicr.    Cal.  a  spathe. — CoR.  one-petalled. 

— Stam.  in  the  males,  Jilaments  two  ;  anthers  simple  

PiST.  in  the  females,  germ  cylindrical ;  stj/le  scarcely 
any;  stigma  three-parted. —  Per.  capsule  cylindrical; 
seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  Vallisneria  spiralis,  Potamogeton,  seu  Vallis- 
neroides,  is  an  aquatic  plant. 
VA'LLUM  (Ant.)  the  parapet  which  fortified  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Romans.  It  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  agger, 
or  mound  of  earth  ;  and  the  sudes,  or  stakes  that  were 
driven  into  the  ground  to  secure  and  strengthen  it.  Varro 
de  Re  Rust.  1.  1,  c  14 ;  Hygin.  de  Castrament.  ;  Liv.  1.  2.5, 
c.  .S6;  Plin.  1.  35,  c.  14;    Veget.  1.  3,  c.  8  ;  Schel.  in 
Hygin,  apiid  Grcvv.  T/ies.  Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  x.  &c. 
Vallum  [Anat.)  the  eye-brows. 

VA'LLUS  [Anat.)  a  palisade  with  which  the  Romans  forti- 
fied their  entrenchments,    [vide  Vallum'] 

VA'LVA  (Ant.)  from  volvo,  to  fold  np  ;  a  valve,  or  thin 
transparent  membrane,  situated  within  certain  vessels,  as 
arteries,  veins,  &c. ;  the  office  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
contents  from  flowing  back. 

Valva  (Bot.)  the  outer  coat,  shell,  or  covering  of  a  capsule 
or  other  pericarp ;  or  the  several  pieces  which  compose  it. 
If  a  pericarp  is  entire  it  is  said  to  be  tinivalve,  otherwise 
it  is  distinguished  into  bivalve,  trivalve,  &c.  according  to 
the  number  of  divisions.  Also  the  leaflets  which  compose 
the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Grasses  go  by  this  name. 

VALVE  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  lid  or  cover  to  a  tube  or  vessel 
contrived  to  open  one  way. 

Valve  (Conch.)  the  principal  piece  of  which  the  shell  is 
composed,  and  by  which  shells  are  distinguished  into  uni- 
valve, bivalve,  and  multivalve.    [vide  Conchology] 

VA'LVULA  (Anat.)  a  small  valve,  [vide  Semilunar  and  Tri- 
cuspides']  —  Valvula  Eustachii,  a  membranous  semilunar 
valve,  which  separates  the  right  auricle  from  the  inferior 
vena  cava. —  Valvula;  conniventes,  the  semilunar  folds  formed 
of  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestinum,  duodenum,  and 
jejunum. 

VA'iMBPtACED  [Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  aa  arm 

habitud  in  armour. 
VA'MPIRE  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  bat  species,  the  Vesper- 

tilio  spectrum  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  a  nose  resembling  a 

funnel. 

VA'MPLET  (Archceol.)  a  piece  of  steel,  formed  like  a  funnel, 

placed  on  tilting  spears  just  before  the  hand  to  secure  it; 

it  was  made  to  be  taken  off  at  pleasure. 
VAMPS    (Cus.)    or  vampays,  a  sort  of  stocking  or  hose 
«  formerly  used,  which  came  up  only  to  the  ancles. 
VAN  (Mil.)  the  front  of  an  army,  or  first  line.  —  Van-guard, 

that  part  of  the  army  which  marches  in  front. 
VANE  (Mech.)  or  fane,  a  device  erected  on  the  tops  of 

buildings  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Vanes,  in   the  mathematical  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, are  sights  made  to  slide  and  move  upon  cross- 
staves,  fore-staves,  quadrants,  &c. 
VA'NGA  (ArchcEol.)  a  spade  or  mattock. 
VANGUE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  tree,  native  of  China,  which  re- 
•  sembles  the  Callicarpa. 
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|l  VANI'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Epidendrum  of  Linnaeus. 
VA'NNET  (Her.)  a  French  heraldic  term  for  an  escallon 
shell.  ^ 

VANTA'NEA  (Bot.)  the  ZmKMc/a  of  Linnaeus. 

VA'POR  (Meteor.)  a  watery  exhalation  raised  up,  either  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  any  other  heat. 

VAPORA'RIUM  (Med.)  a  decoction  of  herbs,  &c.  poured 
hot  into  a  vessel,  so  that  the  patient  sitting  over  it  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  fumes. 

VARIABLE  QHAHi/Z/es  (Flux.)  such  as  are  supposed  to  be 
continually  increasing  or  decreasing. 

VARIAME'NTO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  free  and  varied 
manner;  a  term  sometimes  employed  in  music  books. 

VA'RIANCE  (Law)  a  change  of  condition  after  a  thing 
done;  an  alteration  of  something  formerly  laid  in  plea. 

VARIATION  (A/mx.)  a  term  applied  to  ornamented  repe- 
titions, in  which,  while  the  original  notes  and  harmony  are 
sustained,  the  passages  are  branched  out  in  flourishes. 

Variation  of  the  Compass  (Mar.)  the  deviation  of  the 
needle  in  the  mariner's  compass,  more  or  less  in  all  places, 
from  the  true  North,  which  is  otherwise  called  the  declina- 
tion.—  Variation  of  the  variation,  a  gradual  and  continual 
change  in  the  variation  observed  in  any  place,  by  which 
the  quantity  of  the  variation  is  found  to  be  different  at 
different  times. 

Variation  of  the  Moon  (Astron.)  the  third  inequality  ob- 
served in  the  moon's  motion,  by  which,  when  out  of  her 
quadratures,  her  true  place  differs  from  her  place  twice 
equated. 

VARIAZIO'NE  (Mus.)  Italian  for  variation. 

VARICE'LLA  (Med.)  the  Chicken-pox,  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases. Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Exanthemata,  in  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

VARICIFO'RMES  parastatce  (Anat.)  two  vessels  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  so  called  because  they  have  many 
contortions. 

VARICOCE'LE  (Med.)  from  varix,  a  distended  vein,  and 
)cii>.y,,  a  tumour ;  a  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  and 
spermatic  chord. 

VARICO'SUM  Corpus  (Anat.)  the  contexture  or  network 
of  vessels  which  is  let  into  the  testicles. 

VARI'ETY  (Nat.)  a  term  applied  to  any  individual  plant 
or  animal  which  differs  from  the  other  species  in  some  in- 
cidental matter. 

V.-^RI'NGA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ficus  of  Linnaeus. 

VARI'OLA  (Med.)  the  contagious  disease,  which  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Small-pox,  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Pyrexice,  Order  Exanthemata,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
One  of  the  principal  species  of  this  disease  is  the  Vai-iola 
vaccina,  which  is  produced  in  a  human  subject  by  inocula- 
tion of  the  vaccine  fluid,  or  the  matter  procured  from 
pustules  that  break  out  on  the  teats  of  cows. 

VARIORUM  Classics,  or  Editions  (Lit.)  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  in  which  the  notes  of  different 
commentators  are  distinctly  inserted. 

VARI'SSE  (Vet.)  the  same  as  the  Varix,  which  is  vulgarly 
called  a  blood  Spavin. 

VA'RIUS  (Anat.)  a  name  given  to  the  cuboid  bone  from  its 
irregular  shape. 

VA'RIX  (Med.)  the  dilatation  of  a  vein  which  is  known  by 
a  soft  tumour  on  a  vein  that  does  not  pulsate  ;  it  is  a  genus 
of  diseases.  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Tumores. 

VA'RLET  (Cus.)  a  corruption  of  the  word  valet,  signifying 
a  gentleman's  waiting  man. 

VA'UNISH  (Mech.)  a  compound  of  gums  and  other  ingre- 
dients for  setting  a  gloss  upon  furniture,  pictures,  &c. 

VARNISH-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Rhus  vernix  of  Linnaeus. 

VA'RVELS  (Archceol.)  silver  rings  about  the  legs  of  a  hawk 
having  the  owner's  name  upon  them. 

VA'RVELLED  (Her.)  another  name  for /met?. 

VAS  deferens  (Anat.)  a  duct  which  arises  from  the  epidi- 
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dymis,  mid,  passing  through  the  inguinal  ring  ia  the  sper- 
matic chord  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  terminates  in  the 

^  vesciciila  scminalis. 
-YA'SA  brevia  (Anat.)  the  arteries  whicli  come  from  the 
spleen  and  run  along  the  large  arch  of  the  stomach  to  the 
diaphragm. —  Vasa  lactea,  the  lacteals.  [vide  Ladeals]  — 
Vasa  defercntia,  vide  Vas  Deferens. —  Vasa  Praparanlia, 
the  spermatic  veins  and  arteries  which  go  to  the  testes  and 
the  epididymis. —  Vasa  vorticosa,  the  contorted  vessels  of 
the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Vasa  {Bot.)  the  vessels  which  serve  to  support  the  life  of 
plants,  which  are  the  vasa  succifera,  or  sap-vessels ;  utricidi, 
little  bags  usually  full  of  a  green  pulp,  which  serve  as  re- 
servoirs of  the  sap  ;  and  tracliece,  the  air-vessels,  which  are 
usually  of  a  larger  bore. 

VASE  (Hort.)  an  ornamental  urn,  usually  decollated  with 
foliage,  reliefs,  &c. 

Vase  [Archit.)  an  ornament  above  the  cornice. 

VA'SSAL  [Laxv)  which  Spelman  derives  from  vas.  a  surety; 
one  who  holds  lands  of  another  by  homage,  ora  mean  service. 

VASSELE'RIA  (Arcliaol.)  the  tenure  or  holding  by  vasselage. 

VA'STO  (Lav))  a  writ  against  tenants  for  term  of  life  and 
years,  who  commit  waste.    jF.  A'^.  B.  55  ;  Heg.  Orig.  72. 

'VA'STUM  {Law)  a  waste  or  common  lying  open  to  all 
tenants  who  have  a  right  of  commoning. —  Vastuni  Forestce 
vel  bosci,  that  part  of  a  forest  or  wood  where  the  under- 
wood was  so  destroyed  that  it  lay  in  a  manner  waste. 

VA'STUS  (Anat.)  the  name  of  two  muscles,  namely,  the 
Vastus  externus  and  internus,  situated  on  the  outer  and 
imier  side  of  the  thigh. 

VATE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  tree  of  China,  of  which  little  is  known 
at  present. 

VA'VASOUIl  {Her.)  a  name  for  a  nobleman  next  in  dignity 
to  a  baron.  | 

VAUDO'IS  {Mil.)  a  species  of  light  troops  in  the  service  of, 
Sardinia. 

VAULT  {Archit.)  a  general  name  for  any  arched  building. 

[vide  Arch] 
Vault  {Bot.)  vide  Fornix. 

VAU'LTED  {Bot.)  Jvrnicatus,  an  epithet  for  flowers  arched 

like  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  the  aconite  and  other  ringent 

flowers.  j 
VA'UNTLAY  {Sport.)  a  term  for  hounds  that  are  set  in  ! 

readiness,  where  a  chase  is  likely  to  pass,  and  are  cast  off 

before  the  rest  of  the  kennel  come  up. 
VA'VVMURE  {Archcpol.)  an  outwork  which  serves  particu- 
larly as  a  fence  against  an  enemy. 
VA'YVODE  (Polit.)  or  Waijivode,  a  prince  or  governor  of  a 

province  in  Transylvania,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia. 
U'BER  {Zool.)  the  dug  or  teat  of  a  beast. 
UBIQUITA'RIANS  {Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  the  Lutherans 

who  maintained  that  Christ's  body  was  every  where  as  well  ; 

as  his  divinity.  j 
U'DAL  {Lau')  another  name  for  allodial. 
VEA'DER  (Chron.)  the  15th  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclcsias-  ' 

tical  year,  [vide  Chronology]  i 
VEAL  Money  {Laiv)  a  rent  paid  by  tenants  of  the  manor  of 

Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  to  their  lord,  instead  of  a  quantity 

of  veal  formerly  given  in  kind. 
VE'CTIS  {Mech.)  the  lever,  or  first  of  the  mechanic  powers. 

[vide  Mechanics'] 
VE'CTOR  Radius  (Geom.)  vide  Radius  Vector. 
Vector  Radius  (Phiy.)  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre 

offeree  in  any  curve  in  which  a  body  is  supposed  to  move 

by  a  centripetal  force  to  that  point  of  the  curve  where  the 

body  is  situated. 
VEDE'TTE  (Mil.)  a  sentinel  on  horseback  detached  from 

the  main  body  of  the  army  to  discover  and  give  notice  of 
■   the  enemy's  design. 

Ta  VEER  (Mar.)  to  cause  a  ship  to  change  her  course  from 
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one  board  to  another,  by  turning  her  stern  to  windward. 
"  To  veer  and  haul,"  is  to  pull  a  rope  tight  hy  drawing  jt 
in,  and  slackening  it  alternately,  till  the  body  to  which  it  is 
applied  acquires  an  additional  motion,  like  the  increased 
vibrations  of  a  pendulum.  "  The- wind  veers  and  hauls," 
implies  that  it  alters  its  direction. 

VE'GA  (Astron.)  or  TVega,  a  bright  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Lyra;  the  right  ascension 
of  which,  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  ISH,  was 
227°  39'  S3";  declination  38"  36'  51"  N.;  annual  variation 
in  right  ascension  30"  4'";  in  declination  2"  9"'. 

VE'GETABLE  {Bot.)  an  organic  body  destitute  of  sense* 
and  spontaneous  motion,  but  furnished  with  pores  and 
vessels,  by  the  help  of  which  it  draws  nourishment  from 
other  bodies.  The  primary  parts  of  a  vegetable  are  the 
root,  the  herb,  and  the J'rnctijication.. —  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
the  second  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  all  natural  bodies, 
comprehending  such  as  have  life,  but  are  destitute  sense 
and  spontaneous  motion.  Linnaeus  distributes  vegetables  into 
three  tribes,  seven  families,  and  nine  nations,  in  his  Natural 
Method  ;  and  in  his  Artificial  System  he  arranges  them 
under  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species,   [vide  Botany'] 

VEIL  {Bot.)  vide  Cahjptra. 

VEIN  {Anat.)  iu  Latin  vena,  from  venio,  to  come,  because 
the  blood  comes  or  returns  through  it ;  a  name  for  the  long 
membranous  canals  whicii  continually  become  wider,  do 
not  pulsate,  and  return  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the 
heart.  All  veins  originate  from  tlie  extremities  of  arteries 
only  by  anastomosis,  and  terminate  in  the  auricles  of  the 
heart.  The  principal  veins  are  Vciia  cava  superior,  which 
supplies  the  head,  breast,  and  upper  extremities,  <S:c. ; 
Vena  caxHi  inferior,  for  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  the  coronary  vein,  which  receives  the  blood  from 
the  coronary  arteries.  From  the  Vena  cava  superior 
branch,  the  Cephalic,  the  Basilic,  Median,  &c.  ;  from  the 
Venn  cava  inferior  branches  the  Vena  porta,  wliieh  supplies 
the  liver,  digital,  arid  sural  veins. 

VELA'G.'l  [Bot!)  a  species  of  the  ir/,o-e;-.>.-iIroe;j?z,7. 

VELE'ZIA  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  Natural  Order 
of  Carijopliijlla. 

VE'LITES  {Ant)  a  description  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  young  soldiers  of  inferior  condition, 
"^lliey  were  so  called,  a  votando,  i.  e.  from  flying,  because 
they  acted  as  scouts,  and  hovered  I)efore  the  ar.aiy.  I'ohfo. 
1.  (i,  c.  19,  20;  Cccs.  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  3,  c.  84  ;  'Liv.  1.  38, 
c.  21  ;  Ammian.  1.  17;  Vegct.  1.  3,  c.  16,  Sec;  Lips,  de  Mil. 
Rom. 

VE'LLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetradynamia, 
Order  1  Silicidosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianili  four-leaved.  —  Con. 
four-pctalled. — am.  filaments  six;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  geryn  ovate  ;  style  conic  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.. 
silicic  globose;  seeds  few. 

Species.    The  two  species  are  the — Vdla  annua.  Nastur- 
tium, seu  Eruca,  Annual-Velia  or  Cross-Rocket ;  and 
the  I'ellii  pscudo-cylisns,  Shrubbj'-Vella. 
VELLiCA'TIONS  {Med.)  certain  convulsions  that  happen 

to  the  fibres  of  the  muscles. 
VE'LLUM  {Cum.)  the  finest  sort  of  parchment  made  of 

calves  skin. 

VELO'CE  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  quick. 

VELO'CITY  {Mech.)  that  affection  of  motio'n  by  which  a 
moving  body  passes  over  a  certain  space  in  a  certain  time. 

VELTRA'RIA  {Archa^ol.)  the  office  of  dog  leader  or 
courser,  who  v^as  called  veltrariiis. 

VE'LVET  {Com.)  a  sort  of  fine  shagged  silk  manufacture. 

VELVET-RUNNER  {Orn.)  the  name  of  a  bird  whose  fea- 
thers are  black  and  smooth  as  velvet. 

VE'LUM  quadragesimale  {Arcjiccol.)  hangings  drawn  before 
the  altar  in  Lent  as  a  token  of  mourning. 
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Velum  pendulum  palati  {Anat.)  or  velum  palatimim,  the  soft 
part  of  the  palate  which  forms  two  arches. 

VE'NA  cava  (Anal.)  the  largest  vein  in  the  body,  so  called 
from  its  great  cavity  or  hollow  space :  it  is  distinguished 
into  the  superior  and  inferior,    [vide  Vena  and  Anaiomj/] 

Vena  porta  (Anat.)  or  Vena  portarum,  the  great  vein  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  of  the  liver,  which  is  distinguished 
into  two  portions,  the  hepatic  and  abdominal. 

VE'NJi  Lncica:  ct  lymphaticce  {Anat.)  the  lacteal  and  lym- 
phatic absorbents  formerly  so  called,    [vide  Lacteals,  &c.] 

VENEREAL  Disease  (Med.)  vide  Gonorrhea,  Lues  venerea, 
and  Si/philis. 

VENA'TIO  (Archccol.)  that  which  was  taken  in  hunting,  i 
whence  the  term  xwnison.  \ 

VENDEE'  iL  axv)  the  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  sold.  ! 

VENDI  l  lO'NI  exponas  (Laiv)  a  judicial  writ  commanding 
the  sheriff  to  sell  goods,  which  by  order  he  had  taken  into 
his  hands,  fur  the  satisfying  a  judgtnent  given  in  the  King's 
writs.  Jitdic.  33. 

VE'NDITOR  Rer^is  (Law)  i.  e.  the  King's  salesman,  or  the 
person  who  exposed  to  sale  goods  and  chattels  seized  or 
distrained  to  answer  any  debt  due  to  the  King. 

VENEE'RING  (Carpent.)  a  sort  of  inlaid  work. 

VE'NERY  {Archccol.)  venaLura,  the  art  or  exercise  of  hunting 
wild  beasts,  which  are  called  beasts  of  venery. 

VENESE'CTION  {Surg.)  the  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose 
of  bleeding. 

VENl'RE  facias  (Laiv)  a  writ  which  lies  for  the  summoning 
twelve  men  upon  the  jurj^  to  try  the  cause,  where  the  two 
parties  plead  and  come  to  issue. 

VENO'SUS  {Bot.)  veined;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

VENT  (Gunii.)  the  touch  hole,  or  opening  in  a  cannon, 
through  which  the  fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  that 
composes  the  charge. —  Vent-Field,  that  part  of  a  gun  or 
howitzer  between  the  breech  mouldings  and  the  astragal. — 
Vent- Astragal,  that  part  of  a  gun  or  howitzer  which  deter- 
mines the  vent-field. 

VE'NTER  {Anat.)  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  large  cir- 
cumscribed cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen  and 
thorax. 

Venter  (  Vet.)  one  of  the  four  stomachs  of  beasts  that  chew 
the  cud. 

Venter  {Law)  another  word  for  a  mother,  as  a  brother  by  i 
the  same  venter,  that  is,  by  the  same  mother. 

VENTE'SIMO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  twenty. 

VENTILA'GO  {Bot.)  a  climbing  shrub,  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  Rhnririuts. 

VENTO'RIUM  {Archccol.)  a  wind  fan  for  winnowing  corn. 

VENTRE-INSPICIE'NDO  {Law)  a  writ  for  the  search  of . 
a  woman  wh.o  saith  that  she  is  with  child,  and  thereby  i 
withholdeth  him  who  is  next  heir  at  lav/. 

VE'NTRICLE  {Anat.)  a  name  given  to  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  brain. 

VENTRICO'SUS  {Bot.)  bellied,  or  swelling  out  at  the  sides  ; 
an  epithet  for  the  corolla,  as  in  Digitcdis ;  and  the  peri- 
anth, as  in  JEscnlus. 

VENTRI'LOQUIST  {Nat.)  a  person  who  speaks  inwardly, 
as  it  were,  from  his  belly,  after  the  manner  of  such  as  were 
possessed  with  an  evil  spirit. 

VE'NTURINE  {Chem.)  a  powder  made  of  fine  gold  wire,  to 
be  strewed  upon  the  first  layer,  or  varnishing  kid  in  japan- 
ning. 

VENUE'  {Law)  vicineticm,  i.  e.  the  vicinage  or  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  place  next  to  that  where  the  matter  in  trial  is 
supposed  to  have  happened,  and  from  which  the  jury  are  > 
to  come  to  try  the  cause.    F.  N.  B.  1 13. 

VE'NUS  {Asiron.)  one  of  the  inferior  planets,  but  the 
brightest  and,  to  appearance,  the  largest  of  all.  It  is 
marked  by  this  character  °  .  [vide  Aslronomij,  and  Plates 
No.  II.  VII.  (11.  19.)] 


Venus  (Chem.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  copper, 
VE'NUS'-COMB  {Bot.)  the  Scandix  pecten  veneris  Lin- 
naeus,  an  annual. — Venus'-Fly-Trap,  the Z)/oK£ea  muscipula., 
a  perennial.— Venus'-Looking-GIass,  the  Campanida  specu- 
lum.— Venus'-Navel-Wort,  the  Cynoglossum  hnifolium. 
Venus  {Conch.) ^  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Testacea,  having  a  bivalve  shell,  the  animal  of  which  is  a 
J'ethya. 

VE'RANDA  {Archit.)  a  covering  of  houses  in  India,  which 
being  extended  beyond  the  main  pile  of  building,  by  means 
of  a  slanting  roof,  forms  external  rooms  or  passages. 

VEKATRUM  {Bol.)  the  Latin  name  for  the  Hellebore  of 
the  Greeks.    PUju  1.  25,  c.  5;  Aid.  Gell.  1.  17,  c.  J  5. 

Veratrum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23 
Polygnmia,  Order  1  ^lonoecia. 

Generic  Character  in  the  hermaphrodites  and  males.  Cal. 
none. —  CoR.  petcds  six. — Sr am.  filaments  six;  anthers 
quadrangular.  —  Px.'jT.  in  the  hermaphrodites,  germs 
three;  styles  scarcely  apparent;  siigrnas  simple. — Per. 
cnpsides  three ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The   species  are  perennials,  as   the  —  Vera- 
irum  album,  hlelleborus,  seu  Helleboruni,  White-flowered 
Veratrum,   or  White  Hellebore,  &c.    Dod.  Pempt. ; 
Clus.  LJist. ;   Batih.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin,;   Gcr.  Herb.; 
Parle.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Rail  Hist. 
VERB  {Gram.)  one  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  which  sig- 
nifies doing,  suffering,  or  being,  in  the  thing  or  person  to 
which  it  is  joined.    Verbs,  in  respect  to  their  form,  are 
distinguished  into,  active,  passive,  and  deponent  ;  in  respect 
to  their  sense,  into  transitive,  intransitive  or  neuter,  incep 
tive,  Jrequcuf alive,  &c.    [vide  Grammar,  &c.] 
VERBA'iSCUM  (.Bo/.)  a  plant,  t!ie  name  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  is  derived  from  the  Verbena.    Dioscor.  1.  4, 
c.  lot;  Flin.  1.  25,  c.  JO. 
Vekbascum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
5  Pcntandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. —  Sir  am.  Jil  anient.^  five;  anthers  roundish.— 
Fi^r.germ  roundish;  ^iy/e  filiform ;  stigma  thickish. — Per. 
capsule  roundish  ;  receptacles  ovate  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  biennials,  as  the — Ver- 
bascum.  thapsus,  seu  Thnpsus,  Great  Mullein. —  Verbascum 
liichnitis.  White  Mullein.  —  Verbascum  blattaria,  seu 
Blattaria,  Moth  Mullein,  &c.  Dnd.  Pempt.;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
Rail  Hist.  &jC. 

Verbascum  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the 
Buchnera,  the  Budlera,  the  Celsia,  the  Phlomis,  and 
the  Primula. 

VERBE'NA  {But.)  a  coronary  plant  so  called,  according  to 
Pliny,  from  herba,  grass,  because  it  consisted  mostly  of 
herb  or  grass.    Plin.  1.  22,  c.  2. 

Verbena,  in  the  Linnean  .system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2 
Diandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— CoR.  one- 
petalled.' — Stam.  f  laments  two  or  four  ;  anthers  curved 
in. — Pist.  germ  four-cornered;  style  simple;  stigma  ob- 
tuse. — Per.  very  slender ;  seeds  two  or  four. 

Species.    This  genus  of  plants,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  Vervain,  consists  of  shrubs  or  annuals. 
VERBESl'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngc- 

iiesia,  Order  2  Polygamia  superflua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  concave. — Cor.  com- 
pound radiate. — Stam.  in  the  hermaphrodites,  Jilaments 
five  ;  anthers  cylindrical.— Pisx.  in  the  hermaphrodites 
and  females,  germ  somewhat  oblong;  style  filiform; 
stigmas  two,  deflexed. 

Specfes.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubby. 
VE'RDEGREASE(CAeOT.)  or  Ffrf/^Vm,  an  impure  subacetate 

of  copper,  prepared  by  stratifying  copper  plates  with  the 
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husks  of  grapes,  &c.  from  which  an  inflorescence  arises 
that  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  and  after  being  dried  is  of 
a  green  colour,  with  a  slight  tint  of  blue,  which  is  used  in 
painting. 

VERDE'LLO  {Min.)  a  sort  of  greenish  marble,  used  as  a 
touchstone  for  trying  gold,  and  other  metals. 

VE'RDERER  {Lmv)  or  verderor  ;  a  judicial  officer  of  the 
king's  forest,  whose  business  it  is  properly  to  look  to  the 
vert,  and  see  it  well  maintained,  &c. 

VE'RDICT  (Law)  i.  e.  tere  dictum,  a  true  report;  a  term 
applied  to  the  report  made  by  a  jury  on  the  case  that  is  of- 
fered for  their  decision.  The  verdict  is  said  to  be  general 
when  given  generally  on  the  indictment,  and  special  if  given 
only  on  certain  facts. 

VE'RDITER  [Paint.)  one  of  the  three  green  colours  used 
by  painters. 

VERDOY  [Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  bordure 
charged  with  vegetables,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample :  "  He  bcareth  argent  a  fesse  crenelle 
between  three  lions'  heads,  erased  gules  within 
a  bordure  of  the  last  verdoy  of  six  flower-de- 
luces  of  the  first." 

VE'REBOT  (Archceol.)  a  packet  boat. 

VERE'CTUM  {Arck(^ol.)  fallow  ground. 

VERGE  (Lniv)  a  rod  or  stick  whereby  a  man  is  admitted  te- 
nant to  a  lord  of  a  manor. —  Verge  of  the  forest,  the  extent 
or  compass  of  the  king's  court,  which  bounds  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  lord  high  steward  of  the  household,  and  seems 
to  have  been  twelve  miles  about.  Ulat.  13  R.  2,  c.  3  ; 
Britt.  68  ;  F.  N.  B.2\<. 

Verge  (Mech.)  the  spindle  of  the  balance  of  a  watch. 

VE'RGER  {Law)  vergator  ;  a  name  given  to  those  who  carry 
the  white  wand  before  the  judge.    Flet.  I.  2,  c.  38. 

VERILAY  [Mus.)  a  kind  of  rural  ballad  or  song. 

VE'RJUICE  {Cook.)  the  juice  of  sour  or  unripe  grapes. 

VE'RMES  {Ent.)  Worms;  a  class  of  animals  which,  in  the 
Linnean  system,  are  separated  from  the  insects,  though 
they  have  been  commonly  reckoned  of  that  description,  and 
have  been  classed  throughout  this  work  under  the  head  of 
Entomology.  This  Class  comprehends  five  Orders,  namely, 
Intestina,  Mollusca,  Testacea,  Zoophyta,  and  hifusoria. 
[vide  Animal  Kingdom'} 

VERMICE'LLI  (Cook.)  an  Italian  dish  made  of  very  small 
thin  slips  of  paste,  like  small  worms,  which  are  put  into 
pottage  or  soup. 

VERMICULA'RES  (Anat.)  certain  muscles  of  the  body,  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  worms  in  their  form. 

VERMICULA'HIS  (Bot.)  the  Sedum  acre  of  Linnseus. 

VERMICULA'TIO  (Med.)  a  griping  pain  in  the  intestines. 

VERMIFO'RMIS  processus  (Anat.)  the  substance  which 
imites  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  like  a  ring, 
forming  a  process. 

VE'RMIFUGE  (Med.)  a  medicine  which  expels  worms. 

VERMI'LLION  (Chcm.)  vide  Cinnabar. 

VERNA'TIO  (Bol.)  vide  Foliatio. 

VE'RNIX  (Bot.)  the  Rhus  vcrnix  of  Linnaeus,  that  yields  a 
gum  from  which  varnish  is  made. 

VERNO'NIA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  genus  Serratula. 

VERO'NICA  (Ecc.)  a  handkerchief  on  which  the  face  of 
our  Saviour,  as  he  was  leading  to  the  cross,  is  said  to  be  re- 
presented, which  is  preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  Romish 
church,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  our  Saviour's  handker- 
chief which  he  used  on  that  occasion. 

Veronica  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted.  —  CoR. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  filaments  two  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germ  compressed;  style  filiform;  stigma  siniple. 
— Per.  capsule  obcordate  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the —  Vero- 


nica (yfficinalis,  Common  Speedwell. —  Veronica  mariiima, 
seu  Lysimachia,  Sea  Speedwell. —  Veronica  Alpine,  seu 
Teucrium,  Alpine  Speedwell.  ■ —  Veronica  Beccabungaf 
Beccaburga,  Anagallif;,  Sium,  seu  Sion,  Broad- leaved 
Brooklime,  or  Water  Speedwell. —  Veronica  chamcedrys, 
seu  Chamcedrys,  Germander  Speedwell.  —  Veronica 
agrestis,  seu  Alsinc,  Procumbent  Speedwell.  Dod. 
Pcmpt.;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hi.st. ;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan. ;  Raii  Hist.  S;c. 
Veronica  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the 
Antirrhinum ;  the  Capraria ;  the  Mentha ;  and  the 
Scoparia. 

VE'RREL  (Mech.)  or  Ferrel,  Ferrula,  a  little  brass  or  iron 

ring  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  cane  or  walking-stick. 
VERRICULA'RIS  tunica  (Anat.)  vide  Amphiblestroides. 
VERRU'CA  (Med.)  a  wart. 

VERRUCO'SUS  (Bot.)  verrucose  or  warted,  an  epithet  for 

a  capsule. 
VE'RRY  (fler.)  vide  Vairy. 

VERSA'TILIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  an  anther  which  is 

placed  on  the  side  of  a  filament. 
VERSED  SINE  (Math.)  vide  Sine. 

VERST  (Com.)  a  Russian  measure  of  distance,  equal  to  three 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

VERT  (Laiv)  verd,  from  the  Latin  viridls,  green;  every 
thing  within  a  forest  that  bears  a  green  leaf,  which  may 
serve  as  a  cover  for  deer,  but  especially  great  and  thick 
coverts.  Manwood  divides  it  into  Overt  Vert,  otherwise 
called  Ilaut-boys  or  His^h-wood;  Nether  Vert,  Sub-boys 
or  Low-wood ;  and  Special  Vert,  or  trees  bearing  fruit  to 
feed  deer.    Maniv.  For.  Laws. 

Vert  (Her.)  the  colour  of  green,  represented 
from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure. 

VE'RTAGUS  (Archceol.)  a  hound  that  will 
hunt  by  himself. 

VE'RTEBRjE  (Anat.)  the  irregular  bones  which 
compose  the  spine,  the  upper  of  which  are 
called  the  true,  and  the  other  the  fialse,  vertebrae. 
Ribs'] 

VERTEBRA'LES  (Anat.)  a  pair  of  muscles  which  serve  to 
move  the  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

VE'RTEX  (Math.)  the  top  of  any  line  or  figure ;  thus  the 
vertex  of  a  triangle  is  the  angle  opposite  to  the  base ; 
the  vertex  of  a  curve  the  extremity  of  the  axis  or  dia- 
meter. 

Vertex  of  a  glass  (Opt.)  the  same  as  its  pole. 

Vertex  of  the  heavens  (Asiron.)  the  same  as  the  zenith. 

Vertex  (Anat.)  the  crown  of  the  head. 

VE'RTICAL  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  the 
vertex,  as  vertical  angles,  <S:c.  [vide  Angle'] — Vertical 
Line,  a  line  drawn  on  the  vertical  plane. —  Vertical  Planer 
a  plane  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  a  cone. 

Vertical  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  a  star,  &c.  when  it  is  in 
the  zenith  of  any  place. —  Vertical  circle,  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere,  passing  through  the  Zenith  and  Nadir,  [vide 
Astronomy,  Plate  No.  I.  (13)] — Vertical  of  the  Sun,  the 
vertical  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sun  at  any 
moment  of  time. 

Vertical  Liiie  (Dial.)  a  line  in  any  plane  perpcndiciilar  to 
the  horizon. 

VERTrCITY  (Min.)  that  property  of  the  magnet  or  of  a 
needle  touched  with  it,  by  which  it  directs  itself  to  some 
particular  point,  as  its  pole. 

VERTICILLA'TtE  [Bot.)  the  fifty-eighth  Order  of  Lin- 
naeus* Fragments,  comprehending  verticillate  flowers. 

VERTICILL  A'TUS  (Bot.)  verticillate,  an  epithet  for  flowers 
growing  to  a  whorl. 

VERTICI'LLUS  (Bot.)  from  voio,  to  turn  ;  a  whorl  or  sort 
of  inflorescence,  made  up  of  many  subsessile  flowers  sur- 
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rounding  the  stem  in  a  ring,  as  Mentha,  Pulegium,  Mar- 
rubium,  &c.  [vide  Botnmj,  Plate  No.  I,  II.  (21, -22)1 
VERTI'GO  (Me</.)  a  giddiness. 

VE'ilTlLLAGii  {/Ircliccol.)  a  preparing  of  ground  to  re- 
ceive its  seed. 

VE'llVAIN    {Hot.)  the   Verbena  of   Linna;us.  —  Vervain- 
Mallow,  the  Miilvn  alcea,  a  perennial. 
VE'llVELS  {Her.)  vide  Varvels. 

VE'RVISE  [Arclueol.)  a  kind  of  cloth  mentioned  in  Stat.  1, 

■  Rich.  [5,  c,  8. 

VERU'TUM  {Bol.)  the  Centaurea  Verutim  of  Linnseus. 
VERY  Zo?y/ and  Very  Tenant  (Laiv)   i.e.  immediate  lord 

and  tenant  one  to  another. 
VESA'NI/E  (Med.)  the  fourth  Order  in  the  Class  Neuroses 

of  Cullen's  Nosology. 
VE'SICA  (Anat.)  a  bladder,  as  vesica fellis,  the  gall  bladder; 

vesica  urinaria,  the  urinary  bladder. 
Vesica  distillatoria  (Chem.)  a  large  copper  vessel  tinned  in 

the  inside,  and  used  in  distilling  ardent  spirits,  &c. 
VESICA'RIA  [Bnt.)  the  Ali/ssnm  vesicaria  of  Linnaeus. 
VE'SICATORIPjS  {Med.)  medicines  which  serve  to  raise 

blisters. 

VE'SICLE  {Med.)  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a 
transparent  watery  fluid. 

VESI'CULA  {Anat.)  vide  Vesica. —  VesicuJcs  piilmnnales, 
the  air  cells  which  compose  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lungs. —  VesicnlcB  seminales,  two  membranous  recep- 
tacles, situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  bladder  above 
its  neck,  which  receive  the  semen  from  the  vasa  dij- 

■  ferentia. 

VESHE'NGA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  y^/zoo?2. 

VE'SPA  {Eut.)  the  Wasp,  a  genus  of  Insects,  of  the  IIij- 
mennplerous  Order,  having  the  mouth  horny ;  feelers  four, 
unequal;  antenncv  filiform;  bodi/  glabrous;  upper  tvings 
folded  in  each  sex ;  sting  pungent,  concealed  in  the  abdo- 
men. 

VE'SPERS  (Ecc.)   the  evening  songs  or  prayers  in  the 

Romish  church. 
Vespers    Sicilian    (Polit.)   the   general   massacre  of  the 

French  by  the  Sicilians  in  1582,  while  they  were  at 

vespers. 

VESFERTI'LIO  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Majn- 
malia.  Order  Primates,  having  the  teeth  all  erect ;  fore 
feet  palmate,  and  formed  for  flying  by  means  of  a  mem- 
"brane  which  surrounds  the  body.  This  genus  of  animals 
comprehends  the  Bat  and  the  Vampire. 

VE'SPEliriNE  {Astron.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  which  sets 
after  the  sun. 

VESPERU'GO  {.Astron.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  Venus. 
VESSEL  {Anat.)  vide  Vas. 
Vessel  {Bot.)  vide  Vas. 

VESSI'GNOI""!   {Vet.)  or  vession,  a  kind  of  windgall  or 

swelling  in  horses. 
TO  VEST  {Laxv)  to  infeoff,  to  put  in  full  possession  of  lands 

and  tenements. 

VE'STA  {Astron.)  one  of  the  newly  discovered  planets, 

marked  thus  g  .    [vide  Astronomy']  . 
VESTA'LES  {Ant.)  Vestal  virgins,  a  sort  of  priestesses  to 

the  goddess  Vesta ;  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of 

the  vestal  fire.    Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  2,  c.  12  ;  Dionys.  1.  2;  Liv. 

1.  1,  c.  f3;  Plut.  in  Num. 
VESTIA'RIUM  {Fxc.)  a  place  in  a  monastery  where  the 
.  clothes  of  the  monks  were  laid  up, 

VE'STIBULE  {Fort.)  that  space  or  covered  ground  which 
•  is  in  front  of  guard-houses. 

VESTPBULU-VI  {Anat.)  signifies  literally  a  porch,  or  en- 
trance into  a  house,  but  is  applied  to  a  cavity  in  the  bone 
of  the  ear,  called  Os  Petrosum. 

VE'STRY  (L«!c)  a  place  adjoining  the  church  where  the 
-  vestments  of  the  minister  are  kept;  also  where  the  pa- 


rishioners assemble,  or  ought  to  assemble,  for  the  discharge 
of  pai-ochial  business ;  whence  such  a  meeting  is  also  called 
a  vestry.— Tei/r.y  clerk,  an  officer  who  is  appointed  to  at- 
tend all  vestries,  and  take  account  of  their  proceedings  

Vestry-keeper,  the  sexton,  whose  office  it  is  to  look  afiter 
the  vestry. 

VESTU'RA  {Archa-ol.)  a  crop  of  grass,  or  corn;  also  an 
allowance  from  the  products  of  the  earth,  in  part  of  salary 
to  an  officer,  or  servant,  for  their  livery,  or  vest. 

VE'STURE  {Law)  a  possession,  or  seisin  of  land;  also  the 
profits  arising  from  it. 

VETCH  (Bot.)  the  Vicia  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual.  —  Bitter 
Vetch,  the  Orobns,  a  perennial.  —  Cliichlin<i-  Vetch,  the 
Lalhyrus  missifolia  et  tvcmr. —Hatchet- Vetch,  the  Coro- 
nilla  securidacea,  an  annual  — Horse- Vetch,  Hippocrepis, 
an  annual.— Milk  Vetch,  Astragalus,  a  perennial. 

VE'TCHLING  {Bot.)  the  Lnthyrus  aphaca,  an  annual. 

VETERA'NUS  {Ant.)  a  name  given  to  those  soldiers 
among  the  Romans  who  had  served  twenty-five  stipendia, 
campaigns,  or  years,  after  which  they  v.-ere  exempt  from 
farther  service,  whence  the  modern  term  veteran  for  an  old 
experienced  soldier.  Liv.  1.  2,  c.  2;  Tacit.  Annul.  1.1, 
c.  78;  .Sen',  in  lEn.  I.  2,  v.  157  ;  Suidas. 

VETERINARY  ART,  a  modern  term  for  what  is  vulgarly 
called  farriery,  or  the  art  of  managing  cattle,  and  curing 
their  diseases ;  whence  the  term  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and 
Veterinary  College,  &c. 

VETERI'NUS  {Med.)  a  lethargic  disease. 

VETI'TUM  NAMIU.M  {Law)  an  unlawful  nam  or  distress. 

VE'TO  {Ant.)  the  word  used  by  the  tribunes  to  signify  their 
disapprobation  of  any  measure  proposed  by  the  senate, 
[vide  Tribunes] 

VETTURi'NO  {Cus.)  a  guide  for  travellers  in  Italy. 

VEXILLA'RII  (Ant.)  the  standard-bearers,  or  bearers  of 
the  vexillum.    [vide  Militia'] 

VEXI'LLUM  {Ant.)  the  banner  used  by  the  Romans,  [vide 
M'llitia] 

Vexillum  {Bot.)  the  standard,  or  banner;  a  name  given  to 
the  superior  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  [vide  Bo- 
tany, Plate  No.  VII.  VIII.  (27,  28)  ] 

V.  G.  {Gram.)  an  abbreviation  for  verbi  gratia,  i.e.  for  in- 
stance, or  for  example. 

Yl  el  armis  {Laiv)  i.e.  by  force  and  arms;  terms  used  in 
the  old  form  of  an  indictment  to  denote  the  charge  of  a 
forcible  and  violent  commission  of  trespass. 

VI' A  {Ant.)  the  name  of  a  road  among  the  Romans,  in  the 
construction  of  which  they  excelled  all  other  nations,  on 
account  of  the  incredible  labour  and  expense  bestowed 
upon  them. 

Via  cnmbusta  {Astrol.)  the  space  of  45  degrees  compre- 
hended within  the  second  half  of  Libra  and  the  whole 
sign  Scorpio,  by  reason  of  several  ill-boding  fixed  stars 
placed  in  it. 

Via  combusta  {Palmis.)  the  line  of  Saturn  when  parted. — • 
Via  lactea,  a  line  of  the  hand  running  from  that  which  is 
termed  restricta,  to  another  called  fervens. 

Via  lactea  {Astron.)  the  white  circle  which  encompasses  the 
whole  firmament,  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  small 
stars,  [vide  Astronomy,  Plate  No.  IV.  V.  (16,  17)] — Via 
Salis,  the  Ecliptic, 

Via  regia  {Law)  the  King's  Highway,  or  the  public  road,  so 
called  because  it  is  under  his  special  protection. 

VIA'TICUM  {A}2t.)  the  allowance,  or  provision,  made  by 
the  republic  for  such  of  its  officers,  or  magistrates,  as  tra-" 
veiled  upon  the  business  of  the  state  into  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

Viaticum  (Ecc.)  the  sacrament  in  the  Romish  Church. 
VIATO'RES  {Ant.)  a  general  name  for  all  the  officers  who 

attended  on  the  magistrates,  as  Lictors,  Accensi,  Prce- 

cones,  Sfc. 


VIC 

VI'BEX  (Med.)  a  black  and  blue  spot  occasioned  by  a  flux 
of  blood. 

VIBllA'TION  {Mech.)  another  name  for  oscillation. 
Vl'BllIO  {Ent.)  a  sort  of  worm  that  is  invisible  to  the  naked 

eye,  classed  under  the  Order  Infusoria  in  tiie  Linnean 

system. 

VIBRI'SS.E  [Anat.)  hairs  growing  in  the  nostrils. 
VIBU'KNUM  {Bot.)  a  plant  mentioned  by  Virgil,  which  he 

calls  lentum,  i.  e.  flexible.  It  is  derived  from  vincio,  to  bind, 

because  its  branches  were  fit  for  binding. 
Viburnum,  ?k  the  Lhmean  syitem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 

Pentandrin,  Order  3  Trigi/iiia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  pciianth  five-parted. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. —  Stau.  filaments  five,  awl-shaped;  anthers 
roundish.  —  Pist.  germ  inferior;  style  none;  stigmas 
three. — Per.  berry  roundish  ;  seeds  bony. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the —  Viburnum,  finus, 
Tinus,  seu  Lauras,  Laurestinus,  or  Laurestine. —  Vibur- 
num lantana.  Viburnum,  seu  Lantana,  tlie  Wayfaring- 
Tree. —  Viburnwn  opulus,  Opulus,  seu  Sambucus,  the 
Water  Elder. —  Viburnum  Icevigatum,  seu  Cas&ine,  Cas- 
sioberry-Bush. 
Viburnum  is  also  the  name  of  the  Hydrangea  hortensis. 
yi'CAll  (Latu)  vicarius,  signifies  properly  one  that  acts  in 
another's  stead,  but  it  is  commonly  applied  to  the  parson 
of  a  parish  where  the  tithes  are  impropriated. 
yi'CAR-GENERAL  (Ecc.)  a  title  given  by  King  Hen.  VIII. 
to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  with  full  pov/er  to 
regulate  all  affairs  of  the  church. — Grand  Vicar,  a  cardinal 
,  appointed  by  the  pope  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all  secular 
.  priests,  &c. 

VI'CARAGE  (Laxv)  the  spiritual  cure,  or  benefice  of  a  vicar. 
—  Vicarage  endowed,  one  which  has  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance for  the  vicar  when  the  benefice  is  impropriated. — 
Vicarage  Teinds,  small  tithes  in  the  Scotch  Law  of  lambs, 
wool,  eggs,  &c. 

VICA'RIAL  Tithes  (Laiv)  privy  or  small  tithes. 

VICA'RIO  deliberando,        (Laiv)  a  writ  that  lies  for  a 

.  spiritual  person  imprisoned  upon  forfeiture  of  a  recogni- 
zance, &c.    Reg.  Orig. 

VICE  [Mech.)  from  vis,  force,  an  instrument  used  by  smiths 
and  other  artificers  to  secure  a  piece  of  iron,  or  any  thing 
else,  while  they  are  working  upon  it. 

Vice,  amon.g  glaziers,  is  an  instrument  with  two  wheels, 
made  use  of  in  drawing  lead  from  place  to  place. 

Vice  (Polit.)  from  the  Latin  vice,  in  place  of ;  is  applied  to 
various  officers,  to  denote  that  they  act  under  and  in  the 
place  of  others  who  are  their  superiors,  as  Vice-Admiral, 
Vice-Chamberlain,  &c, 

VICE-A'DMIRAL  (Mar.)  one  of  the  three  principal  officers 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  commands  the  second  squadron, 
[vide  Admiral] 

VICE-CHA'iMBERLAIN  (Polit.)  a  great  officer  at  court 
next  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who,  in  his  absence,  has 
the  control  and  command  of  all  officers  belonging  to  that 
part  of  the  King's  household  called  the  chamber. 

VICE-CHA'NCELLOR  [Law)  an  officer  lately  appointed 
to  assist  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  judicial  capacity. 

Vics-CHANCELLOR  [Cus.)  the  head,  or  superior  officer  in 
the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  per- 
forms the  active  duties  of  government  in  the  place  of  the 
■  Chancellor. 

VICE-CONSTABLE  OF  ENGLAND  {Polit.)  an  office 

mentioned  in  Pat.  Edw.  4. 
tICE-DO'MINUS  {Law)  a  viscount  or  sheriff.— Fzce-Do- 

ininus  Eplscopi,  the  official  commissary,  or  vicar  general  of 
r.  a  bishop. 

ViCEGE'RENT  (Laix,)  a  deputy  or  lieutenant.  5^0^.31  Hen.S. 
VICEROY  {Polit.)  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  kingdom,  as 
'  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 


VIL 

VI'CIA  {Bot.)  a  vinciendo,  .1.  e.  from  binding;  a  plant  'so 
called,  according  to  Varro,  because  it  has  tendrils  like  the 
vine,  by  which  it  binds  other  plants.     Varro  de  Ling.  Lat. 

ViciA,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadelphia,  Ovder  4;  Decaitdria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
papillionaceous.— Stam. /i'/cnwrais  diadelphous  ;  anthers 
erect,  roundish.  —  Pist.  germ  linear  ;  style,  filiform  ; 
stigma  obtuse. —  Per.  legume  long;  seeds  several. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — 
Vicia  sativa.  Common  Vetch  or  Tare. —  Vicia  canescens. 
Hoary  Vetch. —  Vicia  f aba,  the  Bean;  but  the  Vicia 
pisiformis,  seu  Pisum  sylvestre.  Pale-flowered  Vetch,  is 
a  perennial ;  and  Vicia  biennis  is  a  biennial. 
Vicia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ervum  tetraspermum,  &c. 
Vl'CIS  ct  venalis,  Sfc.  {Law)  an  ancient  writ  against  the  mayor 

or  bailifl'  of  a  town,  &c.  for  not  keeping  the  streets,  &c. 

clean. 

VrCOUNT  (Law)  vide  Viscount. 

VICTIM A'illl  (Ant.)  officers  who  attended  the  priests  at 

the  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  slaying  the  victim,  and 

performing  all  offices  incident  thereto.     Vol.  Max.  1.  i, 

c.  1  ;  Liv.  ].  10,  c.  29;  Suet.  Ca/ig.  c.  32. 
VICTO'IIIA  (Ant.)  victory  was  worshipped 

as  a  goddess  among  the  ancients,  and  is 

commonly   represented    on   medals  with 

wings,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
VICTORIA'LIS  (Bot.)  the  Allium  victorialis 

of  LinucEus. 

VI'DAM  (Law)  the  judge  of  a  bishop's  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

VODA'RA  (Bot.)  the  Rhamnus  nnpeca  of  Linnaeus. 
VIDUITA'TIS  Professio  (Archcetd.)  a  solemn  profession  of 

living  in  a  state  oif  chaste  widowhood,  which  was  formerly 

made  with  much  ceremony  in  England. 
VI  ET  ARMIS  (Laxv)  vide  Vi. 

VIEW  (Law)  a  claim  made  by  the  tenant  for  the  jury  to 
see  the  land,  or  thing  claimed,  and  in  controversy.  Britt. 
c.  4,5;  F.N.B.  178. —  View  of  L'rank-pledge,  the  office 
of  the  sheriff,  v.'ho  has  to  look  to  the  King's  peace,  and  to 
see  that  every  man  be  in  some  pledge. 

View  (Sport.)  the  print  of  the  feet  of  a  fallow  deer  on  the 
ground. 

View  of  a  pjlace  (Mil.)  is  said  to  be  taken  when  the  general, 
accompanied  by  an  engineer,  reconnoiti-es  the  place  that 
is  to  be  besieged,  by  riding  round,  and  observing  its  situa- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  adjacent  country,  as  to  hills, 
vallies,  &c. 

VIE'WERS  {Lav.})  those  who  are  sent  by  a  court  to  view 
any  place  or  person  in  question  ;  as  to  the  situation  of  a 
place  where  a  fact  was  committed  ;  of  a  person  in  case  of 
sickness,  &c. 

VIGI'LIA  (Ecc.)  from  vigilo,  to  v/atch ;  the  vigil  or  eve 
immediately  preceding  a  Holy  Day,  so  called  because 
Christians  used  to  fast,  watch,  and  pray. 

VIGI'LIiE  (Ant.)  the  nightly  watch  which  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  perform  when  upon  duty.  The 
proper  vigiles  were  four  in  e\evy  manipulus,  who  kept  guard 
for  three  hours,  and  were  then  relieved  bv  others.  Polyb. 
1.  6,  c.  33  ;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  8. 

VIGi'LI/E  Plantarum  (Bot.)  the  state  of  plants  when  their 
flowers  open  as  they  commonly  do  at  certain  hours  in  the 
day. 

VIGNE'TTE  (Print.)  a  frontispiece  to  a  book. 
VIGO'NE  (Cum.)  a  sort  of  Spanish  wool. 
VIGORO'SO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  bold  as  applied  to  the  per- 
formance. 

VI  LA'ICA,  (ffc.  (Law)  a  writ  against  a  parson  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  laity,  holds  another  out  of  a  church, 
vi  et  armis.    F.  N.  B.  54;  New.  Nat.  Brev.  121. 


VIO 

VlLL  (Lfiiv)  a  term  sometimes  taken  for  a  manor,  and  some- 
times for  a  parish,  or  part  of  it.  Flet.  1.  6,  c.  51 ;  Fortes, 
de  Sf.  Aug,  c.  2^!.  —  Villa  regia,  a  title  given  to  those 
villages  where  the  Kings  of  England  had  their  royal 
Beat, 

VI'LLAIN  (Law)  or  villein,  villanus,  men  of  base  and  ser- 
vile condition,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts ;  namely,  a 
villein  in  gross,  who  was  bound  immediately  to  his  lord  ; 
and  villein  regardant  to  a  manor,  who  was  bound  to  his 
lord  as  a  member  belonging  to  a  manor  whereof  the  lord 
was  owner.    Bract.  \.  1,  c.  6  ;  Old.  Nat.  Brev.  8. 

VILLA'NIS  regis  {Law)  a  writ  that  lay  for  bnnging  back 
the  King's  bondmen  that  had  been  carried  away  out  of  the 
manor  whereto  they  belonged.    Beg'  Orig.  87. 

VILLA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  5  Pentandria. 

Vl'LLENAGE  {Law)  the  basest  sort  of  tenure  by  which 
lands  or  tenements  were  formerly  held;  it  was  abolished, 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  feudal  system,  by  stat.  12  Car.  2, 
c.  2i. 

VILLO'SUS  {Bot.)  pubescent,  or  covered  with  soft  hairs ; 
an  epithet  for  the  stem,  as  in  Tomex  and  Rhus;  for  the 
leaf,  as  Ulex  europceus,  or  Furze  ;  and  also  for  the  stigma, 
&c. 

VI'LLUS  {Bot)  a  term  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  the  soft  close 
hairs  on  different  parts  of  plants,  which  form  a  fine  nap  or 
pile  like  velvet. 

Vl'MEN  {Bol  )  a  wythe,  or  flexible  twig. 

VINA'GIUM  {Law)  the  payment  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
wine  to  the  lord  in  lieu  of  rent. 

VINA'LIA  {Ant.)  a  festival  observed  by  the  Romans  on  the 
nineteenth  of  August  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  It 
was  so  called  a  vino,  i.  e.  from  wine,  because  a  libation 
was  offered  in  a  particular  manner  to  Jupiter.  Varro  de 
Ling.  Lat.  1.5,  c.  3 ;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  29. 

Vl'NC  A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1 
Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Caj..  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  one- 
pctalled. — St  KM.  filaments  five;  anthers  membranaceous. 
— Fist,  germs  two;  sfi/le  one,  common  to  both;  stigma 
capillate. —  ViLK.  follicles  two,  round;  seeds  numerous, 
oblong. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  creeping  perennials,  as 
the — Vinca  minor,  Pervinca,  sen  Clematis,  Small  Peri- 
winkle.—  Vinca  major.  Great  Periwinkle,  &c.  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  fliit.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Tlicat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist. 
VINCETO'XICUM   {Ent.)  the   Asclepias  vincetoxicum  of 

Linnaeus. 

VI'NCULUM  {Algeh.)  a  mark  or  character  in  the  form  of 
a  line  drawn  over  a  quantity,  which  consists  of  several 
terms ;  thus,  a  -\-  b  y.  c  denotes  the  product  of  c,  and  of 
the  sum  a  +  I)  considered  as  one  quantity,    [vide  Algebra'] 

VINDIMLATRIX  [Astron.)  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  virgn. 

VINDTCTA  (Ant.)  the  Praetor's  rod  among  the  Romatis, 
which  he  laid  on  the  head  of  slaves  in  the  act  of  manumis- 
sion.   Liv.  1.  2,  c.  5;  Priscian.  de  Art.  Grammat. 

VINE  {Bot.)  the  Vitis  of  Linnaeus. 

VPNE A  wicker  hurdles  laid  on  props  to  serve  as  a 

fchelter  for  the  Roman  soldiers  at  a  siege  while  carrying  on 
their  works.    Heron,  de  Mach.  ;  Veget.  1.  4.  c.  15. 

Vl'NUM  medicatum  {Med.)  medicated  wine,  in  which  herbs 
have  been  infused  for  medicinal  purposes. 

VI'NEGAR  {Chem.)  vide  Acelum. 

VIOL  {Mus.)  in  the  Italian  vi'da  ;  a  name  formerly  given  to 
the  instrument  now  called  the  violin. 

VrOLA  {Bot.)  probably  from  the  Greek  .'«',  which  was  a 
coronary  plant;  whence  Venus  was  styled  i^ii<p-*'»y,  and 
Aristophanes  gives  the  same  title  to  the  Athenians. 


VIR 

Aristoph.  in  Equit. 

The  violet  was  next  in  estimation  to  the  rose  among  the 
ancients,  who  mention  the  black  and  the  white  sorts. 
Theophrast.  1.  6,  c.  6  ;  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  122 ;  Plin.  I.  21, 
c.  6. 

Viola,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  ]  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  five-leaved. — Coit.  five- 
petalled — Stah.  f  laments  five. — PiST.  ger 7n  superior; 
style  filiform ;  stigma  oblique. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds 
many. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Violet,  are  perennials,  as — Viola  odo' 
rata,  the  Sweet  Violet — Viola  palustris,  the  Marsh 
Violet. —  Viola  montana,  the  Mountain  Violet. —  Viola 
tricolor,  the  Pansy  Violet,  or  Heart's  Ease. 

Viola  is  also  the  name  of  some  species,  as  of  the  Cheiran- 
thu<;,  the  Campanula,  and  the  Llotlonia. 

VrOLENT  signs  {Astrol  )  such  in  which  the  ill-boding 
planets,  as  Saturn  and  Mars,  have  any  notable  dignities. 

Vl'OLET  {Bot.)  the  Viola  of  Linnaeus.- Calathian  Violet, 
a  species  of  the  Gentiana. — Corn  Violet,  the  Campanula 
hybrida. — Damask  Violet,  the  Hcsperis  tristis. —  Dog-tooth 
Violet,  the  Erythronium. — Water  Violet,  the  Hottonia. 

VIOLONCE'LLO  {Mas.)  or  violincello,  a  bass  violin  con- 
taining four  strings,  the  lowest  of  which  is  tuned  to  double 
C.  The  strings  are  tuned  in  fifths,  consequently  the  pitch 
of  that  next  the  gravest  is  G  gamut ;  that  of  the  next  D 
on  the  third  line  of  the  bass;  and  that  of  the  upper  string 
A  on  the  fifth  line. 

VIOLO'NO  {Mils.)  the  name  formerly  given  by  the  Italians 
and  French  to  the  violoncello,  but  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  double  bass  ;  a  large  deep-toned  instrument, 
extending  in  general  to  double  C  downwards,  and  reaching 
in  ascent  to  the  treble  cliff  note,  or  even  higher. 

VIO'RNA  {Bot.)  the  Clematis  viorna  of  Linnaeus. 

Vl'PER  {Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  serpent  tribe,  the  Coluber 
of  Linnaeus ;  the  bite  of  which  is  more  or  less  venomous 
every  where,  but  in  hot  countries  is  almost  instantly  fatal. 
This  animal  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
virtues. 

VIPERA'RIA  (5o^.)  or  vipcrina,  the  Aristolochia  serpentina 
of  Linnaeus. 

VrPER'S-GRASS  {Bot.)  the  Scorzonera  of  Linnaeus. 

VI'REA  {Bot.)  the  Apargia  hispida  of  Linnaeus. 

VIRE'CTA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynin. 

Vi'RGA  {Archceol.)  the  rod  or  staff  which  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
&c.  carry  as  a  badge  of  their  office. —  Virga  idtiaria,  a  yard 
measure  according  to  the  legal  ell,  or  true  standard. —  Virgo, 
ferrea,  the  standard  measure  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  which 
was  formerly  made  of  iron,  but  now  of  brass. 

ViRGA  aurea  (Bot.)  the  Cacalia  saracenica  of  Linnaeus. 

ViRGA  pastoris  {Bot.)  the  Dipsacus  pilosus  of  Linnaeus. 

Virga  sanguina  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Cormus. 

VIRGATA  sutura  {Anat.)  the  sagittal  suture. 

VI'RGINAL  {Mus.)  a  stringed  and  keyed  instrument  re- 
sembling the  spinnet;  it  was  formerly  much  in  ecteem,  but 
now  entirely  out  of  use. 

VIRGI'NIAN  acacia  {Bot.)  the  Pseudacacia,  a  shrub. — Virgi- 
nian Cowslip,  the  Dodecatheon  medium. — Virginian  Creeper, 
the  Clematis  virginiana,  a  shrub. — Virginian  Golden  Rose, 
the  Spircea  apul folia.— Vkginian  Poke,  the  Phytolacca  de- 
candra.  Virginian  Silk,  t\\b  Periploca  grceca,  a  shrub. 

VIRGIN'S  BO'WER  [Bot.)  the  Clematis  of  Linnaeus,  a 
shrub. 

VIRGIN'S  MI'LK  {Chem.)  a  solution  of  Gum  Benzoin,^ 
VI'RGO  {Aslron.)  srrffiKJ?,  the  sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which 
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the  sun  enters  about  the  21st  or  22(1  of  August.  Ptolemy 
reckons  in  this  constellation  32  stars ;  Kepler  39 ;  Bayer 
.42;  Heveiius  50;  and  the  Britannic  Catalogue  110;  of 
■  -which  one,  called  Vindimiatrix,  is  of  the  third  magnitude. 
The  fables  of  the  Greeks  are  very  various  respecting  this 
sign  ;  yet  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  female 
■with  ears  of  corn  was  intended  to  denote  the  period  of 
harvest.  Eratosth.  Chai-aderis.;  Hygin.Poel.  Aslroii. ;  Ptol. 
Almas;.  1-  7,  c.  5 ;  Riccinl.  Almag.  nov.  1.  6. 

Virgo  [Astrol.)  is  reputed  to  be  the  house  and  exaltation  of 
Mercury,  of  an  earthy,  cold,  and  dry  quality. 

VI'RGULA  divinitmia  (Min.)  the  divining  rod  ;  a  rod  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Y,  by  tlie  help  of  which  it  was  formerly 
supposed  that  men  could  magically  discover  mines. 

VIRIDA'llIO  eligendo  (Law)  a  writ  for  choosing  a  verderer 
of  a  forest. 

VIllO'LA  (Bot.)  the  Myrist'icn  sebijera  of  LinnjEUS. 

VIROLLE'  [Her.)  a  term  for  a  hunting  horn  when  set  round 
with  a  metal  or  colour  different  from  the  horn. 

VI'RTUAL focus  {Opt.)  a  point  in  the  axis  of  a  glass  where 
the  continuation  of  a  refracted  ray  meets  it. 

VIRTUO'SO  (Phil.)  one  who  is  curious  in  his  researches  into 
the  properties  of  natural  objects. 

VIRTU'TE  qfficii  {Laiv)  i.  e.  by  virtue  of  one's  office,  which, 
in  a  legal  sense,  makes  an  act  good,  and  justifiable. 

VrilUS  )  a  watery  fetid  matter  issuing  from  wounds, 

which  is  endued  with  corro.sive  and  malignant  qualities. 

VIS  (Law)  violence,  or  any  kind  of  force. 

Vis  (Ph?/.)  a  term  which  is  employed  by  writers  on  physic  to 
denote  any  natural  force  or  power,  which  has  been  distin- 
guished into  vis  absoJida,  acceleratrix,  centripeta,  centri- 
fugd,  inertice,  matrix,  &c.  [vide  Absoluta,  Acceleratrix, 
'&C.1 

Vis  mortua  (Mech.)  and  vis  viva,  terms  used  by  Leibnitz  for 
two  sorts  of  force ;  the  first  of  which  implied  any  kind  of 
pressure,  or  endeavour  to  move,  not  sufficient  to  produce 
motion  ;  and  the  second  the  power  of  moving,  which  re- 
sides in  a  body  in  a  state  of  motion. 

Y IS  mortua  [Anat.)  that  property  by  which  a  muscle  contracts 
after  ihe  death  of  an  animal. 

VISCA'GO  [Bot.)  the  Cucubnlus  hncciferus  of  Linnaeus. 

VISCA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Lychnis  viscaria  of  Linna.'us. 

VrSCER  A  (Anat.)  the  different  organs  or  parts  of  the  human 
body  which  have  an  appropriate  use,  as  the  intestines, 
liver,  gall-bladder,  &c. :  the  term  is  particularly  applied  to 
the  intestines. 

VISCER  A'TIO  (Ant.)  a  feast  among  the  Romans,  which  was 
madeupontheentrailsof  the  victims.  Liv.  1.  8,  c.  22;  Senec. 
Episf.  19  ;  Suet.  Jul.  c.  38  ;  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  5,  c.  7,  &c. 

VI'SCOUNT'S  Coronet  (Her.)  has  neither 
flowers  nor  points  raised  above  the  circle, 
like  those  of  the  superior  degrees,  but  onl}'-  ^^^^^^^ 
pearls  placed  on  the  circle  itself,  as  in  the  ^^^^^M^ 
annexed  figure.    The  number  of  the  pearls  ^^^^^^ 
is  however  not  limited  to  six,  like  that  of  the  baron's  co- 
ronet. 

VISCOI'DES  (Bot.)^  the  Psychotrea parasitica  of  Linnaeus. 

VrSCUM  (Bot.:)  i^U,  or  a  plant  of  the  oak  kind  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides.  Theophrast. 
Hist.  Plant.;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  103. 

ViscuM,_  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22 
Dioecia,  Order  4?  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted.  —  Cor. 
none.— Stam.  in  the  males,  four;  Jilaments  none;  an- 
thers oblong.— PisT.  in  the  females;  germ  oblong;  style 
none ;  stigma  obtuse. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  kind,  well  known  in  English  by  the 
name  of  Misseltoe,  grow  on  other  trees. 
■VI'SCUS  (Anat.)  vide  Viscera. 

VrSIER  (Polit.)  vizier,  or  vizir,  an  officer  of  the  highest 


dignity  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  As  there  is  more  than 
one  vizier,  the  highest  is  styled  the  Grand  Vizier,  by  way 
of  distinction. 

VrSION  (Opt.)  the  sensation  produced  on  the  brain  by  the 
action  of  the  rays  of  light  on  the  optic  nerves.  Vision  is 
distinguished  into  clear,  confosed,  direct,  reflected,  refracted, 
&c.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rays,  [vide  Optics, 
Rays,  &c.] 

VISITATION  (Ecc.)  the  office  and  act  performed  by  the 
bishop  once  in  three  years,  or  by  the  archdeacon  once  a 
year,  in  each  diocese,  to  inspect  affairs  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  &c. —  The  feast  of  the  visitation  of  our 
ladij,  a  festival  observed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  com- 
memoration of  the  visit  made  to  Elizabeth  by  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

VI'SITOR  (Lntv)  an  inspector  into  the  government  of  a  cor- 
poration.—  Visitor  of  manners,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
regarder  of  a  forest.    Mnniv.  For.  Laivs,  part  I. 

VI'SMEA  (/ifj/.)  a  shrub  growing  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Class 
1 1  Dodecandria,  Order  3  Trigynia,  in  the  Linnean  system. 

VI'SNAGA  (Bot.)  the  Daucus  visnaga  of  Linnseus. 

Vi'SNE  (Laiv)  the  vicinage  or  neighbourhood. 

VISO'RIUM  (Print.)  an  instrument  to  which  a  leaf  of  copy 
is  fixed  for  the  convenience  of  the  compositor  in  reading  it. 

VISTAME'NTE  (Mus.)  Italian  for  very  quick,  as  applied 
to  the  performance. 

VISTNU-CLAUDI  (Bot.)  the  Evohulus  alsinoides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

VISTU  (Hort.)  or  visto,  Italian  for  a  straight  walk  cut 
through  the  trees  in  a  wood. 

VISU  Franci  Pleg.ii  (Law)  a  writ  to  exempt  one  from  vie\r 
of  Frank-Pledge,  not  being  resident  in  the  hundred. 

VI'SUAL  (Opt.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  vision,  as  a 
visual  angle,  that  angle  under  which  an  object  is  seen.— 
Visual  Line,  [vide  Line']— Visual  Rays,  lines  of  light  con- 
ceived to  come  from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

Visual  Point  (Perspect.)  a  point  in  the  horizontal  line 
v.  lierein  all  the  ocular  rays  unite. 

VI'SUS  (Anat.)  the  sense  of  seeing. 

V1T7E  Arbor  (Bot.)  mi\e  Arbor. 

VITAL  Air  (Chem.)  or  oxygen,  so  called  because  it  is  that 
portion  of  the  air  which  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
life. 

Vital  Functions  (Anal.)  those  functions  or  faculties  of  the 
body  on  which  life  immediately  depends  ;  as  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  respiration,  the  heat  of  the  body,  &c. 

Vl'TEX  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments   four;   anthers  versatile. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two,  awl- 
shaped. — Per.  berry  or  drupe  globular  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  trees,  as  the — Vitex 
agnus  castas,  seu  Elccagnum,  the  Officinal  Chaste-Tree. 
—  Vitex   trifolia,    Lagondium,    seu   Caranosi,  Three- 
leaved    Chaste-Tree. —  Vitex  negundo,   Negundo,  seu 
Bemnosi,  Five-leaved  Chaste-Tree,  &c.    Dod.  Pempt.  ; 
Clus.  Hist.;   Bnuh.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Botan.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Just.  S^c. 
Vitex  is  also  the  name  of  the  Rh^ts  tomentositm  et  lucidiim. 
VITICE'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Clematis  viticella  of  Linnaeus. 
VITILI'GO  (Med.)  vide  Alphus. 

VITIS  {Ant.)  the  badge  of  the  Centurion's  office  in  the 
Roman  army,  whence  it  became  the  name  of  the  office 
itself 

Lucan.  1.  6,  v.  145. 

 ihi  savguine  multo, 

Promotus  Latiam  longo  gorit  ordine  vitem. 

It  was  also  employed  as  an  instrument  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. 
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Jiiven.  Sat.  8,  v,  247.  •  ■ 

Nodosam  post  hcec  fran!>;ebat  vertice  vitem. 
Si  leiitiis  jiigrd  muniret  caitia  dalubru. 

Plin.  1.  14,  c.  1  ;  Suet,  in  Tiber,  c.  12  ;  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist. 

1.  7j  c.  1,5;  Spartian.  Adrian,  c.  10;   Casauh.  S)-  Salinas. 

in  Spartian.;    Robert,  dc  Poen.  Mil.  npud  Grav.  Tlies. 

Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  x. 
Viris  [Bot.)  the  Vine,  a  well-known  plant,  derives  its  name, 

as  is  supposed,  from  vincin,  to  bind. 
ViTis,  in  the  Linnean  sj/slem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 

Pentnndria,  Order  1  Mouogijnia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-toothed.  —  Cor. 

petals  five. — Stam.  fdaments  five  ;   anthers  simple. — 

PiST.  (yerm  ovate;   style  none;   stigma  obtuse. — Vetx. 

berry  globular  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are  the — Vitis  vinifera,  the 

Common  Vine. —  P'itis  indica,  seu  Scembra  valli,  Indian 

Vine,  &c. 

Vitis  is  also  the  name  of  some  species,  as  of  the  Cissus, 
the  Cucjimis,  the  Hcdei-a,  the  Rhus,  and  the  Tamus. 

VITMA'NNIA  {Bot.)  an  East  Indian  tree,  which  is  of 
Class  8  Octandria,  Order  1  Moiiogi/nia,  in  the  Linnean 
System. 

VITRA'NIA  (Bot.)  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  a  herb. 

VI'TREOUS  Humour  [Anat.)  humor  vitreus ;  the  pellucid 
body  wliich  fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the 
crystalline  lens. 

VI'TRIOL  [Chem)  vide  Vitrioliim, — Oil  of  Vitriol,  another 
name  for  Sulphuric  Acid. — Blue  Vitriol,  the  Sulphate  of 
Copper. — Green  Vitriol,  the  Sulphate  of  Iron.  When  heated 
this  vitriol  melts,  and  gradually  losing  its  v.-ater  of  crystal- 
lization, leaves  a  red  powder,  formerl}'  known  by  the  name  of 
Calcothar  of  Vitriol. —  V/hitc  Vitriol,  the  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

VI'TRIOL ATED  Alkali  {Chrm.)  the  sulphate  of  potash. 

VITRIO'LIC  ylcid.  (Chem.)  the  sams  as  Sulphuric  Acid. 

VI'TRIOLUM  (Chem.)  from  vitreum,  glass,  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  glass ;  a  genus  of  salts  of  a  very  caustic 
taste,  the  watery  solution  of  which  is  made  turbid  both  by 
soda  and  prussiate  of  lime.    It  is  a  sulphate  generally 
found  in  mines  in  a  stalactical  or  capillary  state,  or  in 
loose  powdery  efflorescence,  which  moulders  in  the  air, 
and  frequently  melts  into  glass  when  exposed  to  heat. 
The  species  are — Vitriolum  magnc.di,  the  Sulphate  of  Co- 
Ijalt. —  Vilriolum  niccoli.  Sulphate  of  Nickel. —  Vifriolum 
z/«ci,V\^hite  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate  of  Zinc. —  Vitriolutn  cu- 
pri.  Blue  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate  of  Copper.  —  Vitriolum 
Jerri,  Green  Vitriol,  Martial  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate  of 
Iron,  &c. 

VI'TRUM  (Min.)  glass. 

VI'TTA  (A^nt.')  a  sort  of  ribands  worn  by  the  Roman 
women  about  their  heads,  to  which  the  poets  frequently 
allude.  The  statues  of  the  gods,  the  priests,  altars,  and 
victims,  were  also  adorned  with  the  Vitta:.  Plaut.  Mil. 
act  3  ;  Virg.  .En.  ].  7,  &c. ;  Prop.  1.  4,  &c. 

^,7.VITUS'S  Dance  {Med.)>\k\e  Chorea. 

VI'VA  pecunia  (Archceol.)  live  cattle, 

VIVA'CE  (A/;«.)an  Italian  epithet,  signifying  lively;  and  vi- 
vncissimo,  very  lively,  as  applied  to  the  performance. 

VIVE'PtRA  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Ferce. 

Generic  Character.  JPojTied// six,  intermediate  ones  shorter; 
tusks  one  on  each  side ;  grinders  three,  and  sometimes 
more  ;  tongue  often  aculeate  backwards. 

Species.  Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have,  between 
the  anus  and  the  genitals,  an  orifice  leading  to  a  duct, 
which  secretes  an  unctuous  matter,  which  is  sometimes 
a  perfume  and  at  other  times  a  fetid  odour,  as  in — 
Viverra  civerra,  the  Civet. —  Viverra  genetta,  the  Genet. 
 Viverra  mephitis,  the  ^kxmk.-^Viverra  fasciata,  the 


Fitchet,  &c.    Thi's  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
Mustcla,  many  of  the  species  in  both  having  the  com- 
mon English  name  of  Weasel. 
VIVI'PAROUS  (Zool.)  an  epithet  for  animals  which  brino- 
forth  living  young  ones,  in  distinction  from  the  oviparous 
animals,  which  hatch  their  young  from  eggs. 
Viviparous  (Bot.)  viviparous,  an  epithet  for  a  stem;  caidis 

viviparus,  a  stem  producing  its  offspring  alive. 
VIVO  (Archit.)  Italian  for  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
VIZ  (Com.)  an  Indian  weight  of  about  three  pounds. 
U'KASE  (Polit.)  a  Russian  word  for  a  manifesto  or  procla- 
mation, &c. 

U'LCER  (Surg.)  a  purulent  solution  of  the  continuity  of 
the  parts  of  a  solid  body,  which  is  of  different  kinds ;  as 
the  simple  idcer ;  the  Jisiulous  ulcer,  which  is  deep;  the 
sinuous  ulcer,  which  runs  under  the  integuments  ;  the  fun~ 
gous  idcer,  covered  with  a  fungous  flesh ;  the  srancrrenous 
td  cer,  which  is  livid  and  fetid ;  the  cancerous  nicer,  or 
cancer  ;  the  inveteratg  ulcer,  which  is  of  long  continuance ; 
the  scruphidous  idcer  ;  and  the  venereal  idcer. 

U'LCUS  (Archceol.)  the  hulk  of  a  ship. 

U'LE  GAMES  (Archaol.)  Christmas  games. 

U'LEX  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  shrub,  in  Pliny,  the  ashes  of 
which  were  used  as  a  lye  in  separating  gold  from  all  the 
substances  with  which  it  was  mixed.   Plin.  1.  33,  c.  5. 

Ulex,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadclphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  two-leaved. — CoR.  pa- 
pilionaceous. —  Stam.  Jilaments  diadelphous  ;  anthers 
simple. — PiST.  germ  ohlang,  cylindrical;  style  filiform; 
stigma  obtuse. — Per.  legume  oblong  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.    The  principal  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Ulex 
Europeus,    Genista,    Genista-Spartium ,   Genistella,  seu 
Scorpius,  the  Common  Furze.    Dod.  Pempt. ;  Baiih. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;   Park.  Theat.Bot.; 
Raii  Hist. ;  Tournef.  Instit.  Sfc. 
U'LLAGE  (Covi.)  a  want  of  measure  in  a  cask. 
ULMA'RI  A  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Spircea  of  Linnaeus. 
ULMIFO'LlA  (Bot.)  the  Greivia  occidentalis  of  Linnaeus. 
U'LMUS  (Hot.)  in  the  Greek  TrriMu,  a  tree  well  known  both 

among  the  ancients  and  the  moderns. 
Ulmus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  .5 
Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  mostly  five  ;  anthers  short. — Pist. 
germ  orbicular ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  pubescent. — Per. 
berry  oval  ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are —  Ulmus  campestris,  the 
Common-Elm. —  Ulmits  pumila,  the  Dwarf-Elm,  &c. 
U'LNA  (Archceol.)  an  ell.    [vide  Virgal; 
Ulna  (Ajiat.)  frovn  the  Greek  a?,it"i,  the  larger  bone  of  the 

forearm,    [vide  Anatomi/,  No.  I.  (9.)] 
U'LNAGE  (Com.)  vide  Alnage. 

U'LNAR  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  artery  and  vein  belong- 
ing to  the  ulna. 

ULNA'RIS  (Anat.)  two  muscles  of  the  arm,  called  the  Ex' 
tensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  tiie  Flexor  carpi  ulnar  is. 

U'LTIMA  basia  (Paint.)  the  last  touches  with  the  pencil. 

U'LTIMATE  Ratios  (Math.)  a  term  employed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  denote  the  limits  of  the  ratios  of  variable  mag- 
nitudes which  perpetually  approach. 

ULTIMA'TUM  (Polit.)  a  term  used  in  negociations,  to 
imply  the  final  condition  or  conditions  on  which  any  treaty 
can  be  ratified. 

ULTI'MUS  kceres  (Laiu)  the  last  heir,  which  is  the  King, 
who  succeeds  in  case  of  failure  of  relations. 

ULTRAMARl'NE  (Paint.)~  the  finest  sort  of  blue  used  in 
painting,  prepared  from  Lapis  lazuli. 

ULTRAMON'TANES  (Geog.)  a  name  given  by  the  Italians 
to  all  living  beyond  the  Alps.  , 
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U'LVA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  Alges. 

UMA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Geoffroya  spmosa  of  Linnaeus. 

UMBE'LLA  [Bot.)  a  sort  of  inflorescence  which  much  re- 
sembles the  corymb,  [vide  Corymb']  The  umbel  is  either 
simple  and  undivided,  as  in  Panax ;  or  it  is  compound, 
consisting  of  a  universal  and  a  partial  umbel :  it  is  also 
concave,  convex,  fastigiate,  erect,  nodding,  &c. 

UMBELLA'T/E  {Bot.)  the  name  of  the  Twenty-second 
Order  in  Linnaeus'  Fragments,  and  of  the  Forty-fifth  in 
his  Natural  Orders,  which  is  included  in  the  Second  Order 
of  the  Fifth  Class  in  his  Artificial  System,  comprehending 
those  plants  which  have  umbelled  flowers,  and  which  were 
called  by  Ray  and  others  Umbellrferce. 

UMBELLI'FERA  {Bot.)  t\\Q  Peucedanum  alsaticum  o^lAn- 
naeus. 

UMBELLI'FERiE  {Bot.)  vide  UmbeJlatce. 
UMBE'LLULA  {Bot.)  a  small  umbel,  the  same  as  a  Partial 
Umbel. 

U'MBER  {Archceol.)  a  mongrel  bred  of  a  goat  and  a  sheep. 

UMBER  {Faint.)  a  dark  yellow  colour  used  in  shading. 

UMBI'LICAL  {Annt.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs  to 
the  navel,  as  the  umbilical  veins,  umbilical  arteries,  Sfc. — 
Umbilical  Chord,  the  Navel-String ;  a  cord-like  sub- 
stance, of  an  intestinal  form,  about  half  a  yard  in  length, 
that  proceeds  from  the  navel  of  the  foetus  to  the  centre  of 
the  placenta.  It  is  composed  of  a  cutaneous  sheath,  cellu- 
lar substance,  one  umbilical  vein,  and  two  umbilical  arte- 
ries.—  Umbilical  Region,  that  part  of  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes,  about  two  inches  round  the  navel. 

UMBILICAL  Hernia  {Med.)  vide  Hertiia. 

UMBI'LICUS  {Ant.)  a  name  among  the  Romans  for  the 
staff,  as  is  supposed,  on  which  the  ancients  rolled  their 
books,  and  to  which  the  poets  frequently  allude. 
Mart.  1.  1,  epig.  67. 

Kec  umbilicis  cultus,  atque  membrana, 
Horat.  Epod.  14. 

Inceptos,  olim  p'cmissum  carmen,  lambos 
Ad  uritbilicum  adducere. 

Catull.  Eleg.  22. 

Novi  lihri,  novi  umhilioi. 
Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  15,  c.  20;  Salinas,  in  Tertull.de 

Pull.  &)C. 

Umbilicus  (Anat.)  the  navel. 

Umbilicus  {Bot.)  a  cavity  at  the  end  of  some  fruits  oppo- 
site to  the  footstalk.  It  is  the  place  of  the  receptacle  in 
superior  flowers,  and  is  commonly  surrounded  with  the 
remains  of  the  calyx,  as  in  Pi/riis. 

Umbilicus  is  also  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus  of  Linnaeus. 

Umbilicus  {Math.)  the  same  as  the  Focus. 

UMBILISE'C^  {Surg.)  i.  e.  the  cutters  of  navel  strings  ;  a 
name  given  to  midwives. 

U'MBLES  {Sport.)  parts  of  the  entrails  of  a  deer. 

U'MBO  {Ant.)  the  boss  of  a  shield,    [vide  Clypeus'] 

U'MBRA  {Ant.)  o-xim,  a  sort  of  parasites,  or  humble  depen- 
dents among  the  Romans  who  followed  their  patrons,  like 
a  shadow,  and,  under  their  sanction,  Avere  admitted  as 
guests  at  the  tables  of  their  friends  whom  they  visited. 
Hor.  1.  2,  sat.  8. 

——  quas  Mtccenas  adduxeral  umhras. 

Plut.  Sympos.  1.7;  Dioscor.  1.  69 ;  Ursin.  Appendix  ad 
Ciaccon.  de  Triclin. 
UMBRE'LLA-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Magnolia  tripetala  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

U'MPIRAGE  {Law)  vide  Arbitration. 

TO  UNBA'LLAST  {Mar.)  in  V xench.  delester,  to  discharge 

or  get  the  ballast  out  of  a  ship, 
TO  UNBE'ND  {Mar.)  in  French  degreer,  to  take  off  the 

sails  from  their  yards  and  masts. 
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TO  UNBI'T  {Mar.)  in  Vvencli  debitter,  to  remove  the  turns 
of  a  cable  from  off  the  bits. 

UNCA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  which  is  now  com- 
bined with  that  of  Nauclea. 

U'NCIA  {Med.)  the  12th  part  of  a  pound,  containing  eight 
drams. 

U'NCIi^i  {Algeb.)  the  same  as  Coefficients. 

UNCIFO'RME  Os  {Anat.)  the  last  bone  of  the  second  row  ' 

of  the  carpus  or  wrist. 
UNCINA'TUS  {Bot.)  hooked  at  the  end ;  an  epithet  for  an 

av/n. 

UNCORE  Prist  {Latv)  encore  prcst,  i.  e.  still  ready;  the  plea 
of  a  defendant  in  nature  of  a  plea  in  bar ;  where  being  sued 
for  a  debt  on  bond  at  a  day  past,  to  save  the  forfeiture  of 
the  bond,  says  that  he  tendered  the  money  at  the  time  and 
place,  but  there  was  none  to  receive  it. 

U'NCTION  {Theol.)  or  Anointing,  a  ceremony  among  the 
Jews,  principally  used  in  consecrating  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets,  whence  they  are  called  the  Lord's  Anointed. 

Unction  {Ecc.)  a  ceremony  of  anointing  still  practised  in 
the  Romish  Church  on  different  occasions,  particularly  in 
respect  to  persons  on  their  death-bed,  when  it  is  called 
e.vtreme  unc/ion. 

UNDECAGON  {Geom.)  a  figure  having  eleven  sides  and 
eleven  angles. 

UNDER-CHAMBERLAIN  of  the  Exchequer  \LavS)  an  offi- 
cer there  who  cleared  the  tallies  written  by  the  clerk,  and 
read  the  same,  that  the  clerk  of  the  pells,  &c.  might  see 
that  they  were  true.    This  office  is  now  abolished. 

UNDER-CU'RRENT  {Geog.)  a  stream  running  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

UNDER-FOO'T  (Mar.)  is  said  of  an  anchor  when  first  let  p-o. 

UNDER-MA'STED  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  that  has 
its  masts  too  low. 

TO  UNDER-RU'N  a  cable  {Mar.)  to  pass  under  it  in  a  boat 
to  examine  its  state.  "  To  under-run  a  tackle,"  to  sepa- 
rate the  several  parts  of  wliich  it  is  composed. 

UNDER-S[IE'Pi,IFF  {Laiv)  one  who  acts  as  an  assistant  to 
the  sheriff. 

UNDERTA'KERS  {Laiv)  those  who  acted  as  deputies  to 

•  the  King's  purveyors. 
UNDER-TKEA'SURER  of  England  {Law)  an  officer  in  the 

time  of  Henry  VII.,  whose  business  it  was  to  chest  up  the 

King's  treasure  at  the  end  of  every  term,  and  see  it  carried 

into  the  treasury. 
UNDERWOOD  {Husband.)  shrubs,  bushes,  or  small  trees, 

growing  among  the  trees  of  a  wood. 
UNDERVVRl'TER  {Com.)  the  person  who  undertakes  to 

insure  or  indemnify  another  against  losses  at  sea;  he  is  so 

called  from  his  signing  his  name  under,  or  at  the  foot  of 

the  policy. 

UNDOING  nfa  boar  {Sport.)  the  dressing  it. 
U'NDRES  {Archceol.)  minors,  or  persons  under  age. 
UNDY  {Her.)  vide  Wavy. 
UNE'DO  {Bot.)  the  Arbiitus  unedo  of  Linnaeus. 
UNFORMED  Stars  {Astron.)  stars  not  formed  into  a  con- 
stellaticn. 

U'NGELD  {Law)  a  person  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
so  that  if  he  were  murdered,  no  geld  or  fine  should  be  paid 
UNGUE'NTUM  {.r\led.)  an  ointment. 

UNGUIS  {Anat.)  1.  The  nail.  2.  The  lachrymal  bone,  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  nail  of  the  finger. 

Unguis  {Bot.)  the  base  of  the  petal  in  a  polypetalous 
corolla. 

U'NGULA  {Math.)  the  section  of  a  cylinder  cut  off  by  a 
plane,  which  passes  obliquely  through  the  plane  of  the 
base  and  part  of  the  cylindric  surface. 

Ungula  {Surg.)  a  sort  of  hooked  instrument,  to  draw  a 
dead  foetus  out  of  the  womb. 

IJ NGVL A  caballina  {Bot.)  the  Tussilago  o£ LinoseviS. 
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U'NICORN  (Zool.)  an  animal  said  to  be  as  large  as  a  horse, 
with  a  single  horn  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  the 
existence  of  which  has  not  )'et  been  ascertained. 

Unicorn  {Her.)  this  animal  is  a  frequent  bearing 
in  coat  armour,  either  tripping,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example  :  "  He  beareth  (rides,  a  uni- 
corn tripping,  armed  and  ungated,  or,  by  the 
name  of  Musterlin" ;  or  it  is  borne  sejant,  sa- 
liant,  courant,  passant,  <S:c.  The  Unicorn's 
'  head  is  also  a  frequent  bearing. 

UNIFLO'RUS  {Bot.)  one-flowered;  an  epithet 
duncle. 

UNIFO'RMITY  (Ecc.)  comprehends  one  form  of  public 
prayer,  of  administering  the  sacraments,  and  all  other  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  prescribed  by  different  sta- 
tutes, particularly  that  of  1  FMz.  c.  2,  &c. 

UNILABIA'TUS  {But.)  one-lipped;  an  epithet  for  a  co- 
rolla. 

UNILATERA'LIS  (/?of.)  one-sided;  an  epithet  for  a  ra- 
ceme when  the  flowers  grow  only  on  one  side. 

UNILOCULA'RIS  {Bot^  one-celled;  an  epitliet  for  a  pe- 
ricarp. 

U'NIOLA  {Bat.)  a  genus  of  grasses. 

U'NION  {Law)  signifies  the  bringing  two  countries  under 
one  government,  or  the  same  form  of  legislation,  as  the 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  or  England  and  Ireland. 

2.  The  combining  and  consolidating  two  churches  into 
one  ;  also  the  bringing  of  two  churches  under  one  rector. 

3.  Clause  of  Union,  a  clause  in  an  infeofment  in  the  Scotch 
Law,  by  which  lands  or  tenements  lying  discontiguous 
are  incorporated. 

UNIO'NES  {Min.)  Pearls,  Margarita. 

U'NISON  {Mus.)  a  term  in  music  signifying  one  and  the 

same  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  divers  voices 

sounding  in  the  same  tone. 
U'NIT  [Arith.)  the  figure  which  expresses  the  number  one, 

or  one  single  individual  of  iiny  thing. —  Unites  place,  the 
■   first  place  on  the  right  hand  in  the  notation  of  integers 
UNITA'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  branch  of  the  Socinians,  who  deny 

the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
U'NIT Y  {Arith.)  a  term  implying  the  first  significant  figure, 

or  number  one. 

UNIVALVE  {Cnn.)  one  division  of  shells  which  have  but 
one  valve,    [vide  Conchologi/'] 

UNIVAL'VED  {Uot.)  one-valved;  an  epithet  for  a  pericarp. 

UNIVERSA'LIS  {Bot.)  universal  or  general;  an  epithet 
for  an  umbel,  or  involucre. 

UNIVO'CAL  {Log.)  an  epithet  for  a  term  which  has  a  uni- 
form signification,    [vide  Logic] 

UNLI'KE  {Algeb.)  an  epithet  for  quantities  expressed  by 
different  letters,  as  a  and  and  also  for  the  signs  which 
are  affirmative  and  legative.    [vide  Algebra'] 

TO  UNMOO'R  {I'.ljr.)  to  weigh  anclior,  or  put  out  to 
sea. 

UNO'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
Uvaria. 

TO  UNPA'RRELa  yard  {Mar)  to  take  away  the  frames 

called  parrels,  that  go  round  the  masts. 
UNQUES  PRIST  {Law)  vide  Uncore. 
UNRECLAI'MED  {Falc.)  applied  to  a  hawk,  signifies  wild 

or  not  tamed. 

TO  UNREE'VE  a  rope  {Mar.)  to  pull  a  rope  out  of  a  block 
or  pulley. 

TO  UNRIG  a  ship  {Mar.)  to  take  away  the  rigging,  or 
cordage. 

UNSEE'LING  {Falc.)  to  take  away  the  thread  from  a  hawk's 

eye.    [vide  Seeling] 
TO  UNSHI'P  {Mar)  to  remove  a  timber,  or  piece  of  wood, 

from  the  place  to  which  it  was  fitted,  as  "  To  unship  the 

capstan-bars,"  &c. 
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{Mar.)  to  take  off  the  slings  from  boats,  buoys. 


UNSLI'NG 
&c.  &c. 

TO  UNSTRI'KE  the  Hood  {Falc)  to  draw  the  strings  of  a 
hawk's  hood. 

UNSU'MMED  {Falc.)  a  term  used  of  the  feathers  of  a 
hawk  when  they  are  not  at  their  full  strength. 

U'NXIA  {Bot)  a  plant  which  at  Surinam  is  called  the  Cam- 
phor-jdant,  from  the  strong  smell  of  camphor  which  it 
sends  forth ;  in  its  generic  character  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  Milleria. 

VO'CAL  {Mus)  an  epithet  applied  to  those  musical  sounds 
which  proceed  from  the  human  voice ;  also  music  com- 
posed for  the  voice. 

VOCA'TIO  in  Jus  {Laxv)  the  same  as  summons  in  the  Com- 
mon Law. 

VO'CATIVE  CASE  {Gram)  the  fifth  case  in  the  declension 
of  nouns. 

VOCATO'RES  {Ant)  officers  among  the  Romans  whose 
business  it  was  to  invite  the  guests,  and  assign  them  their 
place  at  the  table.  Senec.  de  Lra.  1.  3,  c.  37 ;  Plin.  1.  35, 
c.  10  ;  Suet,  in  Cat.  c.  39  ;  Stuck,  de  Antiq.  Conviv.  1.  2,  c.  ]. 

VO'CE  [Mus.)  Italian  for  a  voice,  as  voce  solo,  a  single 
voice. 

VOCIFERA'TIO  {Law)  the  same  as  Hue  and  Cry  after  a 
malefactor. 

VOID  oj course  {Astral)  a  term  applied  to  a  planet  when  it 
is  separated  from  another  planet,  and,  during  its  stay  in 
that  sign,  does  not  apply  to  any  other  body,  or  aspect. 

VOI'DANCE  (Lrttu)  the  want  of  an  incumbent,  or  a  clerk 
in  possession  of  a  benefice,  which  is  two-fold,  namely,  in 
laxv,  when  a  parson  has  several  benefices  incompatible ;  and 
in  deed,  when  the  incumbent  is  dead,  or  actually  deprived, 

VOI'DED  {Her)  an  epithet  for  any  ordinary 
which  seems  to  be  cut  out  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  show  the  field  through,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure  of  a  cross  voided  and  couped. 

VOI'DER  {Her)  an  ordinary  which  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  planche,  but  not  curved  in 
so  much. 

VOIRE  dire  {Law)  veritntem  dicere ;  a  term  used  In  cases 
where  it  is  prayed  upon  a  trial  at  law,  that  a  witness  may, 
previously  to  his  giving  his  evidence,  be  sworn  to  voire  dire, 
i.  e.  to  speak  the  truth. 

VOL  {Her.)  a  term  in  blazon  for  the  wing  of  a  bird,  but 
dcmi-vol  is  said  when  only  a  single  wing  is  borne  in  coat 
armour. 

VOLA'NT  {Her)  an  epithet  for  a  bird  in  blazon  that  is  in 

the  act  of  flying,  or  having  its  wings  spread  out. 
VO'LARY  {Mech)  a  bird-cage  large  enough  for  the  birds  to 

fly  up  and  down  in  it. 
VOLA'TICA  {Med)  a  tetter,  or  ring-worm. 
VO'LATILE  {Chem)  an  epithet  for  bodies  which  are  apt  to 

evaporate  and  resolve  themselves  into  air,  as  volatile  salts. 
VOLATILIZATION  {Chem)  the  process  by  which  bodies 

are  resolved  into  air,  or  an  aethereal  fluid. 
VOLCA'NO  (A^a<.)  from  Vulcan,  the  God  of  fire;  a  burning 

mountain,  like  vEtna,  which  sends  forth  flame,  ashes,  lava, 

and  smoke,  &c. 
VOLE'E  {Mus)  a  rapid  flight  of  notes. 
VOLKAME'RIA  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didy 

iiamia,  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  mo- 
nopetalous.  —  Stam. Ji/aments  four;  anthers  simple.— 
PisT.  ^erjn  four-cornered ;  filiform ;  stigma  bifid.— 
Per.  berry,  or  drupe,  two-celled;  seed  a  nut  solitary. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrubs,  as —  Volkameiia  aculeata, 
Ligustruni,  Duglussia,Clerodendron,  Ligustroides,  Prickly 
Volkameria,  &c. 
VO'LTA  {Mus)  an  old  three-timed  air,  peculiar  to  an  Ita-. 

lian  dance  of  the  same  name. 
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VOLTAIC  Battery  (Chem.)  vide  Batter}/. 

VO'LTI  (Mus.)  an  Italian  term  in  music  signifying  turn 
over,  sometimes,  with  the  addition  of  subiio,  or  preste,  for 
turn  over  quickly. 

VOLTURNA'LIA  {Ant.)  a  festival  observed  among  the  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  the  god  Volturnus    Fest.  de  Verb.  S/gnif. 

VO'LVA  (Boi.)  the  membranaceous  calyx  of  a  fungus,  called 
by  Withering  the  Rufle. 

VOLU'BILIS  (Bot.)  twining. 

VO'LUME  (Mus.)  a  term  applied  to  the  compass  of  a  voice 
from  grave  to  acute ;  also  as  to  its  extent  or  power. 

VO'LUMEN  (Ant.)  a  volume,  or  book  so  called,  a  vol- 
vendo,  from  rolling,  because  the  books  of  the  ancients 
were  rolls  of  bark,  or  parchment. 

VOLU'MUS  (Law)  the  first  word  in  a  clause  of  the  King's 
writs  of  protection,  and  letters  patent. 

VO'LUNTARY  (Mm.)  an  extempore  perfoi-mance  upon  the 
organ,  which  is  introduced  as  an  incidental  part  of  divine 
service  ;  also  the  composition  which  is  written  for  this  pur- 
pose goes  by  the  same  name. 

VO'LUNTEER  (Mil.)  a  man  who  enters  the  military  ser- 
vice of  his  own  accord. 

Volunteer  (Mar.)  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  the  na- 
val service. 

VOL  VOX  (Ent.)  the  generic  name  of  a  worm  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  of  a  spherical  form,  and  of  the  Order  /«- 
fusoria,  being  found  in  vegetable  infusions,  stagnant  wa- 
ters, &c. 

VOLU'TA  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 

Testacea,  the  animal  of  which  is  a  Limax,  having  the  shell 

one-celled  and  spiral;  aperture  without  a  beak;  pilar 

twisted  and  plaited. 
VOLUTE  (Arch.)  a  spiral  scroll  in  the  Ionic  and  Composite 

capitals,  of  which  it  forms  a  principal  ornament. 
VO'LVULUS  (Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  cantabrica  of  Linnasus. 
VO'MER  (Archceol.)  a  ploughshare,  or  coulter. 
Vomer  (Anat.)  a  bone  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 

part  of  the  nose,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  form 

to  a  ploughshare. 
VO'MICA  (Med.)  an  imposthume,  or  boil,  also  an  abscess 

in  the  lungs. 

VO'MITORY  (Med.)  a  medicine  taken  inwardly,  made  of 
emetics,  infused,  dissolved,  and  concocted. 

VO'RANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  a  fish,  bird, 
beast,  or  reptile,  swallowing  any  other  creature  whole. 

VORTICE'LLxA.  (Ent.)  the  generic  name  of  a  worm,  of  the 
Order  Lifusoria,  liaving  a  contractile  naked  body,  fur- 
nished with  ciliate  rotatory  organs. 

VOTOME'TA  (Bot.)  the  Glossoma  guianensis. 

VOUA'PA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Epilobium  of  Linnseus. 

TO  VOUCH  (Laiv)  to  call  one  into  court  to  make  good  his 
warrant. 

VOUCHE'E  (Lavi)  the  person  vouched  for. 

VOU'CHER  (LflW))  the  tenant  who  calls  another  man  into 

court,  who  is  bound  to  make  good  his  warranty. 
VO'URIA  (Bot)  the  same  as  the  Lita  of  Linnaeus. 
VOUSSOI'R  (Archit.)  the  key-stone  of  an  arch. 
VO'VVEL  (Gram.)  a  simple  articulate  sound  uttered  by  itself, 

in  distinction  from  consonants. 
VOYOL  (Mar.)  a  rope  used  in  unmooring  or  heaving  the 

anchors,  &c. 

VOX  (Log.)  a  term,  as  the  vox  equivoca,  univoca,  8fc. 

UP  AND  DOWN  (Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  the  anchor 

when  the  cable  is  hove  in,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the 

hawse-holes. 

U'PHRUC  (Mar.)  an  oblong  block  made  of  ash,  which  is 

used  to  suspend  the  awnings. 
U'PRIGHT  (Archit.)  another  name  for  the  elevation. 
XTpright  (Carpent.)  a  principal  piece  of  timber  which 

eerves  to  support  rafters. 


UPU'DALI  (Bot.)  the  Rtiellia  ringens  o?  Linnaeus. 

UPU'PA  (Orn.)  the  Hoop,  or  Hoopoe,  a  genus  of  birds. 
Order  Piece,  having  the  bill  arched,  long,  and  slender ; 
nostrils  small;  tongue  obtuse ;yec/  formed  for  walking. 

U'RACHUS  (Anat.)  from  Jfoe,  urine,  and  'izu,  to  retain;  the 
ligamentary  chord  that  arises  from  the  urinary  bladder, 
which  it  runs  along,  and  terminates  in  the  umbilical  chord. 
In  the  foetuses  of  the  brutes  it  is  a  hollow  tube  that  con- 
veys the  urine  to  the  allantoid  membrane. 

URA'GIUM  (A7iat.)  the  apex,  or  extreme  point  of  the 
heart. 

URAGO'GA  (Bot.)  the  Myginda  uragoga  of  Linnaeus. 

URA'NIA  (Bot.)  a  lofty  tree  of  Madagascar  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Musa,  or  Heliconia.  It  is  placed  under 
the  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

URA'NIUM  (Mill.)  one  of  the  newly  discovered  metals, 
found  in  combination  with  sulphui",  and  a  portion  of  iron, 
lead,  and  silex.  It  is  dark  grey,  inclining  to  brown,  inter- 
nally, with  little  lustre  ;  soft  and  brittle  ;  hardly  fusible  be- 
fore the  blowpipe;  but  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  am- 
monia it  melts  into  a  grass-green  glass  :  specific  gravity 
between  8*  and  9- 

UKANO'SCOPUS  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Jugular 
Order,  having  the  head  large  and  depressed ;  upper  jaw 
shorter  than  the  lower ;  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 
This  fish  frequents  deep  shores  near  the  sea. 

URA'NUS  (Astron.)  another  name  for  the  newly  discovered 
planet  called  the  Georgium  Sidns. 

U'RATES  (Cheni.)  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  uric 
acid  with  different  bases. 

URCEOLA'TUS  {Bot.)  pitcher-shaped;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  nectary,  bellying  out  like  a 
pitcher. 

URE'DO  (Med.)  from  nro,  to  burn;  an  itching  and  burning 
sensation  in  the  skin,  which  accompanies  many  disorders. 

URE'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Momdelphia, 
Order  6  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  double. — Con. petals  ^ve. 
— Stam.  filaments  numerous,  united  at  bottom  into  a 
tube  ;  anthers  roundish.  —  PiST.  germ  roundish ;  style 
simple  ;  stigmas  headed — Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubby  perennials,  and 
natives  of  China,  &c. 
URE'TER  {Anat.)  s'fiir;,^,  from  'a^ov,  urine;  the  membranous 
canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  each  kidney  to  the  uri- 
nary bladder. 

URETERITIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  ureter. 
URETOLI'THICA  (Med.)  from  »>r.j,  and  Ai'd^,  a  stone; 
an  ischury  from  a  stone  in  the  ureter. 

URETEROTHROIVIBOI'DES(Me^^.)fromsfmf,and^pV^e»;, 
grumous  blood ;  an  ischury  from  grumous  blood  in  the 
ureter. 

URETEROPY'LICA  (Med.)  from  t'f^r^/,  and  Ti/sr,  pus;  an 

ischury  from  pus  in  the  ureter. 
URETEROSTOMA'TICA  {Med.)  from  jr>^r«j,  and  5-a>«,  a 

mouth  ;  an  ischury  from  an  obstruction  in  the  lower  orifice 

of  the  ureter. 

URE'THRA  {Med.)  ssfiOfn,  from  ^fei,  urine;  a  membranous 
canal  running  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  glans  penis,  which  serves  as  a  passage  for  the 
discharge  of  the  urine. 

URETHRELMI'NTHICA  (Med.)  from  ifi6f^,  and  V^tf'?* 
worms  ;  an  ischury  from  worms  in  the  urethra. 

URETHRITIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  in  the  urethra. 

URETHROHYME'NODES  (Med.)  from  )if,)f»,  and  ^z*)^,  a 
membrane ;  an  ischury  from  a  membrane  obstructing  the 
urethra.  By  the  addition  of  the  word  urethro,  other  sorts  of 
ischury  may  be  expressed,  as  the  Urethrolithica,  Urethrp" 
phlegmatica,  Urethropyica,  and  the  Urethrothromboides. 
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URE'TICA  {Med.)  medicines  which  promote  a  discharge  of 
urine. 

URINA'CULUM  (Anat.)  vide  Urachus. 

U'RINAL  {Meek.)  a  glass  vessel  to  receive  urine. 

URINA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  P/ujllanthw;  urinaria  of  Linnaeus. 

U'RINARY  bladder  {Anat.)  a  membranous  pouch  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  capable  of  di- 
latation and  contraction,  and  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the 
virine  from  the  ureter. 

URINE  {Anat.)  tsfo'j,  the  saline  humour  secreted  in  the  kid- 
nies,  from  which  it  drops  ^nttatim  through  the  ureters  into 
the  cavity  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

UuiNE  {Chen.)  consists  of  water,  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  albumen,  resin,  muriate  of  soda,  and  many  other 
ingredients,  in  the  opinion  of  chemical  experimenters;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  nothing  varies  so  much  in 
quality  and  quantity  as  this  fluid. 

Urine,  retention  of  {Med.)  a  want  of  the  ordinary  secretion 
of  urine. —  Suppression  of  urine,  vide  Ischuria. 

URNA  {Ant.)  a  Roman  liquid  measure  containing  half  the 
amphora,  and  four  times  the  congius,  being  equal  to  three 
gallons  and  a  half  English  wine  measure,    [vide  Pondera'] 

UROCRI'SIA  {Med.)  awtA  uromancy,  the  judgment  or  con- 
jecture formed  of  diseases  from  the  inspection  of  the  urine. 

URORRHOE'A  {Med.)  from  sfof,  urine,  and  psV,  to  flow  ;  a 
discharge  of  the  urine  through  the  eroded  perinceum. 

UROSCO'PIUM  {Med.)  from  ^^.v,  urine,  and  <rK>>7:ioj,  to 
look  out;  an  inspection  of  urine,  vulgarly  called  casting  of 
toaters, 

U'RSA  (Astron.)  the  name  of  two  northern  constellations, 
called  Ursa  major,  the  Great  Bear,  and  Ursa  minor,  the 
Little  Bear,  called  by  the  Greeks  ArcLos  and  Helice.  [vide 
Arctos,  S)-c.']     Ptolemy  reckons  in  the  first  35  stars,  and  in 

■  the  second  8  ;  Tycho,  in  the  first  56,  and  in  the  second  7  ; 
Hevelius,  in  the  first  73,  in  the  second  12. 

U'RSUS  {Zool.)  the  Bear,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mam- 
malia, Order  Ferce. 

Generic  Character.    Foreteeth,  upper  six,  and  lower  six; 
tusks  solitary ;  grinders  five  or  six  ;  tongue  smooth  ;  eyes 
with  a  nictitant  membrane. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are,  the — Ursus  arctos,  \\\e 
Black  Bear. —  Ursus  maritimus,  the  Polar  Bear. —  Uisue 
■meles,  the  Badger. —  Ursus  letor,  the  Racoon. —  Ursus 
luscus,  the  Wolverine. —  Ursus  gulo,  the  Glutton. 
U'RTICA  (Bo/.)  a.y.i',Ar,(p<:,  the  Nettle;  a  plant  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  al)  urendo,  from  its  burning  or  sting- 
ing.   Theophrast.  Hid.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  7 ;  Dioscnr.  1.  4, 
c.  94- ;  Plin.  1.  21  j  c.  13  ;  Macer.  Poet. ;  Aihen.  1.  2,  &c. 
UiiTicA,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21 
Monoecia,  Order  4<  Telrandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perzaw/A  four-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
none — Stam.  in  the  ma]e,  filaments  four,  awl-shaped. — 
PisT.  genn  ovate;  style  none;  stigma  villose. — Per. 
none  ;  seed  one,  ovate. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are —  Urtica  urens,  the  Small 
Nettle. —  Urtica  dioica,  the  Great  Nettle,  &c. 

Urtica  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the  Aca- 
lypha,  Acyris,  Parietaria,  Tragia,  Galeopsis,  and  La- 
mi  um. 

URTiCA'RTA  (Med.)  the  Nettle-rash,  a  species  of  exan- 
themous  fever. 

URTICA'TIO  (Med.)  the  whipping  a  benumbed  limb  with 
nettles,  in  order  to  restore  its  sensibility. 

USA'NCE  {Com.)  the  usual  term  allowed  for  payment  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  from  one  country  to  another  after  accept- 
ance, i.  e.  one  calendar  month ;  and  if  it  be  two  calendar 
months  it  is  termed  double  usance. 

USE  {Law)  the  profits  of  lands,  &c.  especially  that  part  of 
the  habendum  of  a  deed  or  conveyance  which  expresses  to 
what  benefit  the  party  shall  have  the  e^tnte.—Secondary,  or 


shifting  use,  a  use  which,  though  executed,  may  change 
from  one  to  another  by  circumstances  ex  post  facto  ;  as  if 
A  makes  a  feoflFment  to  the  use  of  his  intended  wife  and 
her  eldest  son  for  their  lives,  upon  their  marriage  the  wife 
takes  the  whole  use  in  severalty ;  and  upon  the  birth  of  a 
son  the  use  is  executed  jointly  in  them  both, 

USER  de  action  {La-ai)  the  pursuing  or  bringing  an  action  ia 
the  proper  court,  &c. 

U'SIIER  {Laxv)  from  the  French //MMs/er,  a  door-keeper  ;  an 
ofiicer  in  the  king's  house,  as  the  usher  of  the  privy  chara^ 
bcr,  &c. —  Usher  of  the  black  rod,  the  gentleman  usher  to 
the  king  and  the  house  of  lords,  &c. 

USTE'IUA  {Bot.)  a  shrub,  native  of  Guinea,  which  is 
placed  under  Class  1  Mona7idria,  Order  1  Monogynia,  in 
the  Linnean  system. 

U'STIO  {Surg.)  a  burning  or  searing  with  a  hot  iron. 

USUCA'PTION  (LatM)  the  enjoying  by  continuance  of 
time,  a  long  possession  or  prescription. 

U'SUFRUCT  {Law)  the  right  of  life-rent  possession,  a  spe- 
cies of  tenure  in  the  Scotch  law. 

USUFRUCTUARY  {Law)  one  that  has  the  use  and  reaps 
the  profit  of  a  thing. 

USURIOUS  contract  {Law)  any  bargain  or  contract  whereby 
a  man  is  obliged  to  pay  more  interest  than  what  the  law 
allows. 

USURPATION  (Laiv)  the  using  that  which  is  another's; 
an  interruption  or  disturbing  a  man  in  his  right  and  pos- 
session.   Usurpations  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  are  called 

Intrusions. 

USURY  (Law)  the  extorting  an  unreasonable  rate  for  money 
beyond  what  is  allowed  by  positive  law. 

U'TAS  {Law)  or  octava,  the  eighth  day  following  any  term 
or  feast,  as  the  utas  of  St.  Michael,  &c. ;  and  any  day 
between  the  feast  and  the  octave  is  said  to  be  within 
the  utas.  This  term  is  employed  in  respect  to  the  return 
of  writs. 

UTERA'RIA  {Med.)  medicines  appropriated  to  diseases  of 
the  womb. 

U'TERI  ascensio  {Med.)  the  rising  of  the  womb,  a  disease; 
so  also  uteri  procidentia,  the  falling  of  the  womb. 

UTERl'NUS  furor  {Med.)  a  genus  of  disease  incident  to 
women.  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dysorexia,  in  Cullen's 
Nosology.  It  is  a  species  of  madness,  or  a  high  degree  of 
hysterics,  arising  from  a  preternatural  irritability  of  the 
uterus  and  pudenda. 

UTERUS  {Anat.)  a  spongy  receptacle,  resembling  a  com- 
pressed pear  in  form,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
above  the  vagina,  and  between  the  urinary  bladder  and 
rectum.  It  is  distinguished  into  three  parts,  namely,  the 
fundus,  or  upper  part,  the  body,  and  the  cervix,  or  lower 
part.  The  use  of  the  womb  is  for  menstruation,  concep- 
tion, nutrition  of  the  foetus,  and  parturition. 

UTFANGTHEFE  {Law)  vide  Outfangthefe. 

UTLAGA'TO  capiendo,  8^-c.  {Law)  a  writ  for  the  apprehend- 
ing a  man  who  is  outlawed  in  one  country  and  flies  into  an- 
other.   Reg.  Orig.  133. 

UTLEGH  {Latv)  an  outlaw. 

U'TLEPE  {Law)  an  escape  of  a  felon  out  of  prison. 
UTRICA'RIA  {Bot.)   the  Nepenthes  distillatoria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

UTRICULA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2  Dian- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  filaments  two;  anthers  small,  cohering. 

 PisT.  germ  globular;  stigma  conical. — Per.  capsule 

globular;  seef/s  numerous. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus,  called  in  English  Bladder- 
wort,  have  tuberous  roots,  like  the  potatoe,  as —  Utri- 
cularia  vulgaris.  Common  Bladderwoit,  or  Hooded  iMilr 
foil. —  Utricularia  minor,  Lenticularia,  Millefolium,  sp\i 
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Aparine,  Small  Bladderwort,  &c.    Ger.  Herb.;  Parle 
Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.  S^c. 
UTTER  BA'RRISTERS  {Law)  barristers  at  law  who  plead 

without  the  bar. 
U'VA  {Bot.)  the  Ribes glossularia  and  the  Ephedra  distachya 
of  Linnaeus. 

UvA  {Med.)  a  tumour  on  the  eye  resembling  a  grape. 
UVA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  7  Polygamia. 

Generic  Characler.    Cal.  perianth  three-lefived.  —  CoR. 
petals  six. — Stam.  filaments  none  ;   anthers  numerous. 
— PiST.  germ  ovate;  styles  numerous;  stigmas  obtuse. — 
Per.  berries  numerous;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    Plants  of  tliis  genus  are  climbing  shrubs  or  trees, 

and  natives  of  India. 
UvARiA  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Aletris. 
U'VEA  {Anat.)  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris ;  so  called  be- 
cause in  beasts  it  is  of  the  colour  of  unripe  grapes. 
U'VA  spina  {Bot.)  the  Ribes  uva  crispa  of  Linnaeus. 
UvA  iirsi  {Bot.)  the  Arbutus  uva  ursi  of  Linnaeus. 
UVEDA'LIA  {Bot.)  the  Polymnia  uvedalia  of  Linnaeus. 
UVI'FERA  {Bot.)  the  Coccolobea  uvifera  of  Linnaeus. 
VULNERA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Anthyllis. 
VULGA'TE  {Bib.)  a  very  ancient  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  the  only  one  acknowledged  by  the  Romish 
Church  to  be  authentic. 
VU'LTUR  {Oin.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Accipitres. 


Generic  Character,    Bill  straight;  head  bare  of  feathers,; 
tongue  cleft ;  nech  retractile. 

Species.    This  rapacious  tribe  of  animals  is  distinguished  in 
English  by  the  names  of  the  Vulture  and  the  Condur. 
VU'LVA  {Anat.)  the  Pudendum  muliebre. —  Vulva  cerebri,,  a 

foramen  in  the  brain. 
VULVA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Chenopodium  vulvaria  of  Linnaeus. 
U'VULA  {Anat.)  the  small  conical  fleshy  substance  hanging 

in  the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati  over  the  root 

of  the  tongue. 

UVULA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  HexandriOy 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor. petals  six. — Stam. 
Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  long. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style 
three-clefc ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  cajysule  oblong  ;  seeds 
many. 

Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as —  Uvularia  am- 
plexifolia  sniilax,  Laurus  Alcxandrina,  seu  Polygonatum, 
Heart-leaved  Uvularia. —  Uvularia  perfoliata,  seu.  Poly- 
gonum, Perfoliate  Uvularia. 
U'VULA-SPOON  (Surg.)  a  surgical  instrument  to  be  held 
just  under  the  uvula  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  any 
substance  into  the  cavity  behind. 
UXO'RIUM  {Ant.)  or  jEs  uxorium,  a  fine  imposed  on 
bachelors  among  the  Romans,  which  commenced,  U.  C. 
350,  under  the  censorship  of  M.  Furius  Camillus.  Paul, 
apud  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif'. 
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WACHENDO'RFLi  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Tri- 
andria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathes. —  Cor.  six-petalled. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  three. — Pist.  germ  superior  ;  style  fili- 
form ;  stigma  simple.  —  Per.  capsule  subovate ;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  tribe  are  tuberous  perennials,  and 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

WA'CKA  {Min.)  an  argillaceous  Earth,  a  species  of  Ba- 
saltis  in  the  Linnean  system. 

WA'DDING  (Gunn.)  a  stopple  of  paper,  hay,  rags,  &c. 
which  is  forced  into  a  gun  upon  the  powder  to  keep  it 
close  in  the  chamber. 

WA'D-HOOK  {Gunn.)  a  rod  or  staff  with  an  iron  turned 
like  a  screw  to  draw  the  wads  or  oakum  out  of  a  gun. 

WA'DSET  (Law)  a  right  whei-eby  lands  are  impignorated 
or  pledged  for  security  of  a  certain  sum;  this  h  proper 
when  the  wadsetter  or  mortgagee  takes  his  hazard  of  the 
rent  of  the  land  for  satisfaction  of  his  annual  rent,  and 
pays  himself  all  public  burdens  ;  but  it  is  improper  when 
the  grantor  of  the  wadset  or  mortgagor  pays  the  public 
burdens,  the  wadsetter  having  his  annual  rent  secured. 

WA'FER  {Ecc.)  the  consecrated  bread  used  at  the  holy  rite 
of  the  sacrament  in  the  Romish  church. 

WAFT  (Mar.)  a  signal  displayed  from  the  stern  of  a  ship 
for  some  particular  purpose. 

WA'FTORS  (LavS)  conductors  of  vessels,  who  were  certain 
officers,  so  called  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

WAGE  (Laix)  a  gage,  pledge,  or  security  given  for  the 
performance  of  any  thing. 

WA'GER  of  Battle  (Law)  an  ancient  mode  of  trial,  which  1 
is  now  abolished,  [vide  Battle']  —  Wager  of  Law,  the  j 
offer,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  debt  | 
by  simple  contract,  to  tak«e  an  oath  in  court,  in  the  pre-  \ 


sence  of  eleven  compurgators,  that  he  oweth  the  plaintiff 
nothing  in  the  manner  and  form  as  he  hath  declared, 
whereupon  the  law  allows  him  his  discharge;  this  is  so 
called  because  the  defendant  puts  in  vadios,  i.  e.  sureties, 
that  he  will  at  such  a  time  make  his  law,  or  wage  his  law, 
i.  e.  take  the  benefit  which  the  law  has  allowed  him. 

WA'GGONER  (A.siron.)  a  popular  name  given  to  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major. 

WA'G-TAIL  {Orn.)  the  Motacilla  of  Linneeus,  a  bird  so 
called  from  its  habit  of  constantly  wagging  its  tail.  It  is  of 
the  same  genus  as  the  Robin  and  the  Nightingale. 

WAIFS  {Laiv)  from  the  Saxon  wapran,  to  float  up  and 
down ;  goods  stolen  and  afterwards  waived,  i.  e.  abandoned 
by  the  felon  oa  his  being  pursued,  which  are  forfeited  to 
the  king,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  if  he  hath  the  fran- 
chise of  Waif. 

V/AIN  {Archtvol.)  a  cart  or  waggon ;  so  also  tvainage,  the 

furniture  of  a  wain. 
WAI'NABLE  (ArchcEol.)  an  epithet  for  land  that  is  tillable, 

or  may  be  ploughed. 
WAI'NCOPE   (ArchcEol.)   that  part  to  which  the  hinder 

oxen  were  yoked  to  draw  the  waggon. 
WAI'NSCOT  {Carpent.)  a  lining  of  walls  made  of  boards 

within  side  a  room. 
WAIR  (Carpent.)  a  piece  of  timber  two  yards  long  and  a 

foot  broad. 

WAIST  (Mar.)  that  part  of  a  ship  which  is  contained  be- 
tween the  quarter-deck  and  fore-castle,  being  usually  a 
hollow  space  with  an  ascent  of  several  steps  to  either  of 
those  places. —  Waist-Cloths,  coverings  of  canvass,  or  tar- 
pauling,  for  the  hammocks  which  are  stowed  on  the  gang- 
ways. 

WAl'STERS  (Mar.)  the  men  stationed  in  the  waist  in 
working  the  ship. 


WAR 


WAR 


WAITERS  {Law)  officers  appointed  to  see  that  goods  are 
not  landed  clandestinely  ;  they  are  distinguished  into  tide- 
waiters,  who  go  on  board  ships  at  Gravesend  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  land-voaitcrs,  who  do  the  same  duty  on  shore. 

WAITS  [Cus.)  so  called  from  their  waiting  or  attending 
upon  all  other  persons  in  the  night  season  ;  nightly  musi- 
cians, who  go  round  with  their  music  previous  to  the 
festival  at  Christmas. 

WAIVE  [Law)  from  the  Saxon  papian,  to  quit  or  forsake  ; 
a  terra  applied  to  a  woman  in  the  same  sense  as  outlaw  for 
a  man,  when,  for  any  crime,  she  is  waived  or  abandoned 
by  the  law.    Reg.  Orig.  132. 

WAI'VER  (Lazv)  from  to  wave  or  quit;  the  passing  by,  or 
declining  to  accept,  a  thing  ;  in  application  to  an  estate, 
or  any  thing  conveyed  to  a  man,  also  to  a  plea,  &c. 

WAKE  (Mar.)  the  print  or  track  impressed  by  the  course 
of  a  ship  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

WA'KEMAN  (Lrnv)  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  town  of 
Rippon,  in  Yorkshire. 

WA'KENING  {Law)  a  sort  of  summons  in  the  Scotch  Law. 

WAKES  {Ecc.)  the  eve-feasts  of  the  dedication  of  churches, 
which,  in  many  country  places,  are  still  observed  with 
feasting  and  diversions,  &c. 

WAKE-RO'BIN  (Dot.)  the  Arum  maculatum  of  Linna;us. 

WALES  {Mar.)  an  assemblage  of  strong  planks,  extending 
along  a  ship's  side  throughout  her  whole  length,  at  different 
distances,  and  serving  to  reinforce  the  docks. — Chain-wale!;, 
vide  Channels. — Gun-wale,  a  wale  which  goes  al)out  the 
outermost  strake  or  seain  of  the  uppermost  deck  in  the 
ship's  waist. 

WALKE'liIA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  which  is  called  by 

Rheed  Tsjocalti. 
WA'LKERS  (Laxv)  foresters,  to  whose  care  a  certain  space 

of  ground  in  a  forest  is  assigned. 
WA'LL-CRESS  {Bot.)  the  y^rabis  of  Linnaeus. 
WA'LL-EYE  ( Vet.)  a  disease  in  the  eye  of  a  horse,  in  which 

the  iris  is  of  a  light  grey  colour. 
WALL-FLOWER  (B(jt.)  the  Cheiranlhus  of  Linnseus. 
WA'LL-KNOT  {Mar.)  a  particular  sort  of  large  knot  raised 

upon  the  end  of  a  rope  by  untwisting  the  strands  and 

interweaving  them  against  each  other. 
WALL-PENNYWORT  (Bot.)  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus  of 

Linnaeus. 

WALL-PE'PPER  {Bot.)  the  Scdum  acre  of  Linnaeus,  a  per- 
ennial. 

WALL-RUE  {Bnt)  the  Asple/iinm  of  Linnaeus. 

"WALL-SI'DED  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  having  its 
sides  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  water  like  a  wall, 
instead  of  being  incurvated. 

WALLWORT  (Bot.)  the  Samhucns  ehdus  of  Linnaeus. 

WALNUT-TREE  (ZJo^.)  the  J?(<>/fl«5  of  Linnaeus. 

WA'LRUS  {Zool.)  the  Trichechus  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal 
which,  in  form,  most  resembles  an  ox ;  it  inhabits  the  In- 
dian and  northern  seas,  and  feeds  on  fish  and  seaweeds. 

WALTHE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mnna- 
delphia,  Order  2  Penlandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double,  one-leaved. — 
CoK.  petals  five. — St  am.  Jilarnents  five,  united  in  a  tube; 
anthers  ovdte. — PisT.  ^mn  ovate;  s/j/Ze  fihforra  ;  stigma 
pencilled. 

Species.   The  species  are  perennials,  as — Waltheria  ameri- 
cana,  Malva,  seu  Monosj)ermalthcea. —  Waltheria  indica, 
seu  Betonica,  8fc. 
WA'NLASS  (Law)  or  driving  ike  wanlass,  i.e.  driving  deer 
to  a  stand  that  the  lord  may  have  a  shoot ;  an  ancient  cus- 
tomary teimre  of  lands. 
WA'PENTAKE  {Law)  anothername  for  a  hundred. 
WAR,  Council  of  {Mil.)  vide  Council. 

WA'RBLER  (O'rn.)  the  Motacilla  of  Linnaeus,  [vide  Wagtail] 
WARD  {Law)  signifies,  1.  the  guarding  or  custody  of  a  town, 
particularly  during  the  day,  which  is  enjoined  on  the  inha- 


bitants by  the  act  called  the  Watch  and  Ward  Act,  which 
first  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  2.  A  district,  or 
division  of  the  city  of  London,  committed  to  the  special 
charge  of  one  of  the  aldermen.  3.  A  division  of  a  forest, 
4-.  The  apartment  in  a  prison.  5.  The  heir  of  the  King's 
tenant  in  capite,  during  his  nonage  ;  whence  the  term  has 
since  been  applied  to  all  infants  under  the  power  of  guar- 
dians, or  such  as  are  under  the  control  and  protection  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  are  called  Wards  in  Chancery. 

WA'R  DA  {  ArchcEol.)  the  custody  of  a  town  or  castle,  which 
the  inhabitants  were  bound  to  keep  at  their  own  charge 

WA'RDAGE  {Law)  vide  Ward-Corn. 

WA'RD-CORN  {Law)  from  the  Saxon  wanb,  and  the  Latin 
cornu,  a  horn ;  an  ai\cient  duty  of  watching  and  wardino- 
a  castle,  and  blowing  a  horn  on  a  surprize. 

WA'UDEN  {Laxv)  from  the  Saxon  ])earibian,  to  watch  or 
keep ;  he  who  has  the  keeping  or  charge  of  persons  or 
things  by  virtue  of  his  office ;  as  Wardens  of  the  Fellowships, 
or  Companies  of  London;  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports; 
Warden  of  the  Armour  of  the  Tower ;  Warden  of  the 
Fleet  prison,  &c. ;  Warden  of  the  Mint,  also  called  Keeper 
of  the  Exchange  of  the  Mint. 

Warden  of  a  college  {Cus.)  the  head  of  a  college  at  a 
university. 

W ARDEH  of  a  religious  Llouse  {Ecc.)  the  deputy  provincial, 

who  acts  in  the  absence  of  the  provincial. 
WARDER  {ArchcEol.)  a  beadle,  or  staffman. 
WA'RD-HOLDING  {Archceol.)  an  ancient  military  tenure 

in  Scotland. 

WA'RD-MOTE  {Law)  from  the  Saxon  ])eanb,  and  jemoc, 
an  assembly  ;  a  court  kept  in  every  ward  in  London  for 
choosing  officers,  and  transacting  other  necessary  business. 

WA'RD-PENNY  {Law)  money  paid  for  watch  and  ward. 

WA'RDROBE  {Cus.)  a  place  originally  destined  for  keeping 
the  robes  of  a  prince  or  nobleman ;  whence  the  officer 
entitled  the  Clerk  of  the  King's  Wardrobe  :  the  term  has 
since  been  applied  to  any  press  or  inclosure  which  is 
adapted  for  preserving  things  without  folding  them. 

WA'RD-ROOM  {Mar.)  a  room  over  the  gun  room,  where 
the  lieutenant  and  other  principal  officers  sleep  and  mess. 

WARDS,  Court  of  {Law)  a  court  first  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  him  with 
the  office  of  liveries ;  but  it  has  since  been  abolished  by 
Stat.  12  Car.  2,  c.  24. 

WA'RDSTAFF  {Law)  the  constable  or  watchman's  staff, 
by  the  service  of  which  the  manor  of  Langbourne,  in 
Essex,  was  formerly  held. 

WA'RDWIT  {Law)  the  being  quit  of  giving  money  for  keep- 
ing of  wards. 

W'ARECTA'RE  {Archccol.)  to  fallow  ground;  whence 
warecium,  or  xmrecta  terra,  fallow  ground. 

WA'REHOUSING  goods  {Com.)  the  placing  imported  goods 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  Custom-house,  without  paying 
the  customs  due  on  their  importation,  until  they  are  re- 
moved for  sale.  The  goods  so  warehoused  are  also  called 
bonded  goods,  because  bond  is  previously  given  by  the 
owner  for  the  payment  of  the  duties,  &c. 

WA'RGUS  {Archccol.)  a  banished  rogue. 

TO  WARN  {Law)  to  summon  a  person  to  appear  in  a  court 
of  justice. 

WA'RNEL-WORMS  {Husband.)  worms  which  get  into  the 

backs  of  cattle  under  the  skin. 
WA'RNING-WHEEL  {Mech.)  the  third  or  fourth  wheel  in 

a  watch,  according  to  its  distance  from  the  first  wheel. 
WARNISTU'RU  {Archceol.)  garniture,  furniture  provision. 
WA'RNOTH  {Law)  a  custom  that  any  tenant  holding  of 

the  Castle  of  Dover  should,  on  failino-  to  pay  his  rent  at  a 

set  day,  forfeit  double,  and,  in  case  of  a  second  failure, 

treble. 

WARP  {Mar.)  a  hawser,  or  any  rope  used  in  the  warping 
of  a  ship. —  Warp  of  Shrouds,  the  first  giren  length  tajijen 


WAS 
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from  the  bolster  at  the  mast  head  to  the  foremost  dead- 
eye. 

TO  Warp  (Mar.)  to  change  the  situation  of  a  ship,  by  pull- 
ing her  with  warps  from  one  part  to  another. 

WA'RPING-YAIIN  {Man.)  stretching  the  yarns  all  to 
one  given  length  previously  to  their  being  tarred  ;  whence 
the  yarn  that  is  warped  into  short  lengths  for  spun-yarns  is 
said  to  be  xvarped  in  Junks. 

WA'RRANT  (Laiv)  a  precept  under  hand  and  seal  to  some 
officer,  to  take  up  any  offender,  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  due  course  of  law. —  Warrant  of  Attorney^  an  authority 
and  power  given  by  a  client  to  his  attorney  to  appear  and 
plead  for  him.— C/er/t  of  the  Warrants,  the  officer  who 
enters  all  warrants  of  attorney. 

Warrant,  Press  {Mar.)  a  warrant  issued  by  the  admiralty 
in  cases  of  emergency,  authorizing  the  captain  or  lieutenant 
of  the  press-service  at  any  seaport,  to  impress  seamen  belong- 
ing to  the  merchant  service  who  are  found  unemployed. 

TO  Warrant  (Man.)  a  custom  among  horse  dealers  of  war- 
ranting any  horse  that  they  sell  to  be  free  from  such  defects 
as  are  not  immediately  to  be  observed,  as  the  glanders, 
pursiness,  &c. ;  and  if  on  trial,  within  the  space  of  nine 
days,  he  shall  be  found  to  have  any  such  defects,  the  dealer 
is  obliged  to  return  the  money. 

WARRA'NTIA  (Larv)  warranty,  an  old  term  for  some 
writs,  as — Warrantia  chartce,  for  him  who  is  infeofFed  in 
lands  or  tenements  with  clause  of  -warranty. —  Warrantia 
custodies,  for  one  who,  being  challenged  to  be  ward  to 
another,  is  warranted  to  be  free  from  such  service — War- 
rantia diei,  for  one  to  whom  a  day  is  assigned  personally 
to  appear  in  court,  but  being  employed  in  the  King's  ser- 
vice is  warranted  to  be  absent. 

WA'RR ANT-OFFICERS  {Mar.)  persons  employed  in  the 
royal  navy,  by  warrant  from  the  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
to  take  charge  of  the  stores  issued  to  them  from  His  Ma- 
jesty's dock-yard. 

WA'RRANTY  {Laxx)  a  promise  or  covenant  bj'  deed,  made 

•  by  the  bargainer  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant  and 
secure  the  bargainee  against  all  men,  for  the  enjoying  any 
thing  agreed  on  between  them.  Bract.  1.  2  and  5  ;  1  Inst. 
365  ;  West.  Symb.  par.  I. 

WA'RREN  {Laiv)  a  franchise  or  privileged  place  by  pre- 
scription or  grant,  to  keep  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  as 
conies,  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 

Warren  {Mech.)  a  device  for  preserving  and  storing  fish  in 
the  midst  of  a  river,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

WA'RSCOT  [Archceol.)  a  contribution  towards  armour  or 
war,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 

WART  ( Vet.)  a  spungy  substance  growing  near  the  eye  of 
a  horse. 

WA'RT-WORT  {Dot.)  the  Euphorbia  helioscopia  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual. 
WARTH  (Laiv)  vide  Wardpenny. 

WASH  of  Oysters  {Com.)  a  quantity  equal  to  ten  strikes. 
WA'SH-BOARDS  {Mar.)  broad  thin  planks  fixed  occa- 
sionally on  a  boat's  sides. 
WA'SHES  (Mec/i.)  the  rings  on  the  ends  of  the  axle-tree 
~  of  a  carriage. 

Washes  {Geng.)  a  name  given  to  a  dangerous  shore  in 
Norfolk. 

WA'SHING  (Chem.)  a  name  for  the  lotions  whereby  gold- 
smiths draw  the  particles  of  gold  and  silver  out  of  ashes, 
earth,  scrapings,  &c. 

Washing  {Paint.)  is  when  a  design  drawn  with  a  pencil  or 
crayon,  has  some  one  colour  laid  over  it  with  a  pencil,  as 
Indian  Ink,  Bistre,  or  the  like,  to  make  it  appear  the 
more  natural,  by  adding  the  shadows  of  prominences, 
apertures,  &c. 

WA'SHUM  {ArchcEol.)  a  shallow  or  fordable  part  of  a  river, 

or  arm  of  a  sea. 
Wasp  (Ent.)  the  Vespa  of  Linneeus,  an  insect  resembling 


a  bee,  which  lives  under  ground  in  large  societies. 
Wasps  prey  upon  other  insects,  especially  bees  and  flies, 
and  feed  also  upon  meal,  bread,  and  fruit.  The  larva  is 
soft,  without  feet,  and  feeds  on  the  nectar  of  flowers;  the 
pupa  is  quiescent,  and  has  the  rudiments  of  wings. 

WA'SSEL  {ArckcEol.)  from  the  Saxon  J^aej-ha^nl,  i.  e.  health 
be  to  you  ;  a  custom  of  going  about  on  twelfth-night  with  a 
great  bowl  of  ale,  and  drinking  healths. 

WA'SSEL-BOWL  {Archcenl )  the  bowl  used  by  the  Saxons 
at  their  entertainment  in  drinking  healths. 

WA'SSFL-BREAD  {Archceol.)  white  bread,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  usually  sopped  in  the  wassel-bowl. 

WA'SSELERS  [Archceoi)  those  who  went  about  merry 
making  at  Christmas. 

WASTE  {Laiv)  vastum,  signifies,  1.  A  spoil  or  destruction 
made  in  houses,  woods,  lands,  &c.  by  the  tenant  for  life  or 
years,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  him  that  has  the 
remainder  in  fee  simple  or  fee-tail.  Waste  is  either  volun- 
tary and  actual,  as  the  pulling  dov.'n  of  a  house,  &c. ;  or 
it  is  permissive  and  negligent,  as  by  suffering  it  to  fall  for 
want  of  repair.  2.  A  forfeiture  in  case  of  felony,  [vide 
Year,  Day,  and  Waste.']  3.  An  epithet  for  lands  which 
are  not  in  any  man's  occupation,  but  lie  common  ;  so 
called  because  the  lord  cannot  niake  such  profit  of  them  as 
of  other  fields. 

WA'STE-BOOK  {Com.)  a  book  containing  a  regular  account 
of  a  merchant's  transactions,  set  down  in  the  order  of  time 
in  which  the}?  take  place. 

WA'STEL  {Archceol.)  vide  Wassel. 

WATCH  {Ant.)  vide  Vigilice. 

Watch  and  Ward  {Laic)  the  custom  of  watching  by  nio-ht, 
and  warding  or  keeping  the  peace  by  day,  in  towns  and 
cities,  which  M'as  first  appointed  by  Henry  III. 

Watch  {Meek.)  vide  Horology. 

Watch  (Mar.)  signifies,  1.  The  space  of  time  during  which' 
one  division  of  the  ship's  crew  remains  upon  deck,  to  keep 
watch  at  night:  it  never  exceeds  four  hours,  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  namely,  the  Jrst  tvatch,  from  8  to 
12,  the  middle  imtch  from  12  to  'h  in  the  morning,  and  the 
morning-ivatch  from  4  to  8.  There  are  also  dog-imtches, 
which  consist  of  only  two  hours,  by  the  division  of  the 
morning  watch  into  two  parts.  2.  Those  who  perform  this 
duty,  who  are  divided  into  two  companies,  called  the 
starboard-ivatch  and  the  larboard-ivatck,  according  to  the 
situation  of  their  hammocks,  whence  also  the  phrases, 
"  To  set  the  tvatch,"  to  appoint  the  division  of  the  crew  to 
enter  upon  the  duty  of  the  watch.  "  To  relieve  the  xvatch," 
to  relieve  those  who  have  been  upon  the  duty,  by  changin'o- 
the  watch.  There  is  also  another  sort  of  watch,  called^'the 
anchor-xvatch,^  which  denotes  a  small  watch  kept  constantly 
on  deck,  while  the  ship  rides  at  single  anchor  at  a  road- 
stead. 3.  Watch  is  a  word  used  in  throwing  tiie  deep- 
sea  lead,  by  which  each  man  apprizes  the  one,  abaft  him  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  the  soundings. 

WA'TCH-BELL  (Mar.)  a  large  bell  in  a  slilp  that  is  struck 
vyhen  the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  to  make  known  the 
time  or  division  of  the  watch. 

WA'TCH-BILL  (Mar.)  a  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  who 
are  appointed  to  the  watch,  together  with  the  several  sta- 
tions to  which  each  man  belongs. 

WATCH-GLASS  (Mar.)  hour  and  half-hourglasses,  which 
are  employed  to  measure  the  period  of  the  watch. 

WA'TCH-GUN  {Mar.)  the  gun  which  is  fired  on  board 
ships  of  war  at  the  setting  of  the  watch  in  the  evening  and 
relieving  it  in  the  morning. 

WA'TCH-WORD  {Ant.)  vide  Militia. 

Watch-word  (Mil.)  vide  Word. 

WATCHWORKS  (Mech.)  the  interior  works  which  consti- 
tute the  mechanism  of  a  watch. 

WA'TER  (Chem.)  was  esteemed  a  simple  substance,  or  one 
of  the  elements,  by  the  ancients ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  tfee 
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.moderns  it  is  a  compound  fluid,  consisting  of  two  gases, 
namely,  hydrogen  gas  and  oxygen  gas.  [vide  Chemistry 
and  Aqita] 

Water  [Min.)  a  term  used  by  lapidaries  for  the  lustre  of 
precious  stones. 

Water  {Mech.)  a  certain  lustre,  imitating  waves,  set  on 
silks,  mohair,  &c. —  Water  of  separation,  or  Water  of  de- 
part, a  name  given  by  refiners  to  aqua  fortis,  because  it 
separates  gold  from  silver. 

Water  {Vet.)  ov  Red-Water,  a  filthy  humour  issuing  from 
any  wound  i;i  a  horse. 

Water  (Mar.)  denotes  the  state  of  the  water  at  sea,  as 
high-ivater,  luiv-tvater,  Jbul-XKater,  dead-water,  8)'c.  [vide 
High,  <^-c.] 

WATER-ALOE  {Bot.)  the  Stratotes  aloides  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial. 

WATER- APPLE  {Bot.)  the  Annona  of  Linnaeus,  a  tree. 
WATER-BAILIFF  {Law)  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London 

who  has  the  oversight  and  search  offish  brought  thither. 
WATER-BE'TONY  {Bot.)   the  Scrophularia  aquatica  of 

Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
WATER- BOARDS  {Mar.)  boards  fixed  up  in  a  boat  to 

keep  off  the  water. 
WATER-BU'DGET  {Her.)  a  sort  of  budget  formerly  used 

by  soldiers  for  fetching  water  from  the  camp,  which  has 

been  sometimes  borne  in  coat  armour. 
WATER-CASKS  {Mar.)  the  casks  destined  to  hold  fresh 

water. 

WATER-CA'LTROPS  {Bot.)  the  Potamogeon  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial. 

WATER-CHFCKWEED  {Bot.)  the  Montiafontana  of  Lin- 
naeus,  an  annual. 

WATER-CRESS  (Bot.)  the  Sisymbrium  nasturtium  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

WATER-DOCK  {Bot.)  the  Rumex  aquatica  of  Linnaeus,  an 
annual. 

WATER-DRO'PWORT  {Bot.)  the  (Enanlhe  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial. 

WA'TER-GAGE  {Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
depth  and  quantity  of  any  water. 

Water-gage  {Husband.)  a  sea  wall  or  bank  for  restraining 
the  current  of  the  water. 

WATER-GANG  {Archceol.)  a  watercourse  or  drain  for  car- 
rying off  water. 

WATER-GA'VEL  {Law)  a  rent  paid  for  fishing,  or  any 

other  benefit  received  from  some  river. 
WATER-GERMA'NDER  {Bot.)  the  Teucrium  scordium  oi 

Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
WATER-GLA'DIOLE  {Bot.)  the  Butomus  umbellatus  of 

Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
WATER-HE'MLOCK  {Bot.)  the  Cicuta  virosa  of  Linnseus, 

a  perennial. 

WATER-HEMP  {Bot.)  the  Bidens  tripartita,  &c.  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual. 

WATER-HO'REHOUND  {Bot.)  the  Lycopus  of  Linnseus, 
a  perennial. 

WATER-HY'SSOP  {Bot.)  the  Gratiola  officinalis  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

WATER-LEAF  {Bot.)  the  H^drophyllum  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial. 

WATER-LE'MON  {Bot.)  the  Passijlora  laurifolia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

WATER-LFLY  {Bot.)  the  Nymphcea  of  Linnaeus,  a  per- 
'  eniiial. 

WATER-LINE  {Mar.)  the  line  which  distinguishes  that 

part  of  the  ship  which  is  under  water  from  that  which  is 

above  when  she  is  duly  laden. 
WA'TER-MARK  {Mar.)  the  mark  or  limit  of  a  flood,  as 

the  high-water- mark,  and  the  low- water-mark. 
WATER-MEA'SURE  {Com.)  a  measure  for  salt,  sea-coals, 

&c.  while  on  board  vessels  in  the  pool  or  river,  in  which 


five  striked  pecks  are  allowed  to  the  bushel,  exceeding  the 
Winchester  measure  by  one  peck  to  the  bushel. 

WATER-MEN,  Company  of  {Her.)  were  in- 
corporated in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
Their  armorial  ensigns  are  "  Barry  wavy  of 
six,  argejit  and.  azure;  a  boat,  or;  on  a  chief 
of  the  second  a  pair  of  oars  saltireways  of  the 
third,  between  two  cushions  of  the  first." 

WATER-MI'LFOIL  {Bot.)  the  Myriophyllum  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial. 

WA'TER-MINT  {Bot.)  the  Mentha  aquatica,  ^c.  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

WATER-MU'RRAIN  {Vet.)  a  disease  in  black  cattle. 

WA'TER-ORME  [Mar.)  an  epithet  for  the  state  of  a  ship 
which  has  barely  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  her  off 
the  ground. 

WATER-OUZEL  {Orn.)  the  Turdus  cinclus  of  Linnaeus. 

WA'TER-POLSE  {Mech.)  an  instrument  for  trying  the 
strength  of  liquors. 

WA'TER-SAIL  {Mar.)  a  small  sail  spread  occasionally  un- 
der the  lower  studding  sail  or  driver-boom. 

WA'TER-SHOOT  {Bot.)  a  sprig  which  springs  out  of  the 
root  or  stock  of  a  tree. 

WA'TER-SHOT  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  riding  at  anchor,  when  a 
ship  is  moored  neither  across  the  tide,  nor  right  up  and 
down,  but  quartered  betwixt  both. 

WA'TER-SPOUT  {Meteor.)  an  extraordinary  aqueous  me- 
teor, sometimes  observed  at  sea,  which  consists  of  an 
enormous  cloud,  that  discharges  itself  in  one  mass  sufficient 
to  bury  vessels,  and  every  thing  else,  which  comes  in  its 
way. 

WATER-TA'BLE  {Archit.)  a  sort  of  ledge  left  in  walls, 
about  18  or  20  inches  thick  from  the  ground. 

WATER- TIGHT  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  that  is  not 
leaky. 

WATER-TRIPLICITY  {Astrol.)  the  three  signs.  Cancer, 
Scorpio,  and  Pisces. 

WATER-PA'RSNEP  {Bot.)  the  Sium  of  Linnseus,  a  per- 
ennial. 

WATER-PEPPER  {Bot.)  the  Polygonum  hydropiper  of 
Linnaeus. 

WATER-PFMPERNEL  {Bot.)  the  Samolus  mlerandi  of 
Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

WATER-PLA'NTAIN  {Bot.)  the  Jlysma  plantago  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

WATER-PU'RSLANE  (Bot.)  the  Peplis  portula  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual. 

WATER-RADISH  (Bot.)  the  Sisymbrium  terrestre  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual. 

WATER-RO'CKET  {Bot.)  the  Sisymbrium  sylvestre  o(  Lin- 
na?us. 

WATER-SO'LDIER  {Bot.)  the  Stratiotes  aloides  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

WATER-SPE'EDWELL  (^Bot.)  the  Veronica  maritima  of 
Linnseus,  a  perennial. 

WATER-TU'PELO  (Bot.)  the  Nyssa  denticulata  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

WATER-VrOLET  (Bot.)  the  Hottonia  palustris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

WA'TER-WAY  (Mar.)  a  small  ledge  of  timber  lying  on  the 
deck  close  by  the  sides,  to  keep  the  water  from  running 
down  there. 

WA'TER-WHEEL  {Mech.)  an  engine  for  raising  water  out 
of  a  deep  well. 

WA'TERVVORT  (Bot.)  the  Elatine  of  Linnseus,  an  annual. 
WA'TERY  Humours  (Vet.)  or  waters;  white,  sharp,  and 

corrupt  humours  which  frequently  gather  in  the  hind  legs 

of  horses. 

WATSO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  tuberous  plants,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Gladiolus. 
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WA'TTLE  [Hushand.)  a  sort  of  hurdle  of  which  sheep- 
pens  are  made. 

WA'TTLE-BIRD  [Orn.)  the  Glaucopis  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird 
of  New  Zealand,  so  called  from  the  wattles  or  carbuncles 
under  its  bill. 

WA'TTLES  {Orn.)  the  fleshy  appendages  at  the  sides  of 
the  lower  mandible  in  some  birds. 

WAVESON  (Laio)  a  name  given  to  such  goods  as,  after  a 
shipwreck,  are  found  floating  on  the  waves. 

WA'VEY  [Her.)  one  of  the  crooked  lines  of 
which  ordinaries  are  frequently  borne  in  coat 
armour,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

WAX-CHA'NDLERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  were 
incorporated  in  ]4<8i;  their  armorial  ensigns 
are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Azure  on  a 
chevron,  argent,  between  three  lamps,  or,  as 
many  roses." 

WAY  [Mar.)  the  course  and  progress  which  a 
ship  under  sail  makes  on  the  water,  whence  the 
terms  head-way,  lee-way,  stern-way,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  which  the  ship  takes,  &c. 

Way  of  the  rounds  {Fort.)  a  space  left  for  the  passage 
round  between  a  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town. 

WA'Y-BllEAD  {Bot.)  the  Planiaoo  major  of  Linnseus. 

WA'YFARING-TREE  {Dot.)  the  Viburnum  Lanlena  of 
Linnteus. 

^VAY-THI'STLE  {Bot.)  the  Serralula  arvensis  of  Linnseus, 
a  perennial. 

WA'Y-WISER  {Mech.)  a  movement  like  a  watch  in  the 

pocket,  by  which  a  person  may  count  his  own  steps  to 

watch  his  progress. 
WEA'LREAF  {Laxv)  in  the  Saxon  peal-jieaj:,  the  robbing 

a  dead  man  in  his  grave. 
WEAR  {Huahand.)  or  vocir,  a  dam  made  with  stakes  and 

osier  twigs  interwoven,  as  a  fence  against  water. 
TO  Wear  [Mar.)  vide  To  veer. 

WEA'THER  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  lies  to  wind- 
ward ;  hence  a  ship  is  said  "  To  have  the  iveather-gage  of 
another  "  when  she  lies  farther  to  windward  ;  and  the  side 
which  a  ship  presents  to  the  wind  is  called  the  xuealher  side  : 
but,  "  To  make  a  good  tveather"  is  said  of  a  ship  when, 
in  a  gale  of  wind  or  a  storm,  she  is  easy,  and  in  a  sea  does 
not  strain  herself. 

TO  WEA'THER  {Mar.)  to  sail  to  ivindward  some  ship  : 
but,  "  To  ■weather  out  a  storm,"  is  said  of  a  ship  that  pro- 
ceeds on  its  course  during  the  continuance  of  a  storm. 

WEA'THER-BEATEN  (Afar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  that 
has  borne  much  hard  or  rough  weather. 

WEA'THER-BIT  {Mar.)  a  turn  of  the  cable  about  the 
windlass. 

WEA'THER-BOARDING  {Carpent.)  the  nailing  up  boards 
against  a  wall. 

WEA'THER-BOARDS  {Mar.)  pieces  of  plank  placed  in 
the  ports  of  a  ship  to  turn  off  the  rain,  without  prevent- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  air. 

WEATHER-CLOTHS  {Mar.)  pieces  of  canvass  or  tarpaul- 
ing,  used  to  preserve  the  hammocks  from  injury  by  weather 
when  stowed. 

WEA'THER-GAGE  {Mar.)  vide  Weather. 

WEATHER-GLASSES  {MecL)  instruments  contrived  to 
show  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, &c. 

WEATHER-HELM  {Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ship 
when  she  is  inclined  to  come  too  near  the  wind. 

WEA'THER-QUARTER  {Mar.)  that  quarter  of  the  ship 
which  is  on  the  windward  side. 

WEATHER-ROLLS  {Mar.)  those  inclinations  which  a 
ship  makes  to  windward  in  a  heavy  sea. 

WEA'THER-SHORE  (Mar.)  the  shore  which  lies  to  wind- 
ward of  a  ship. 
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WEATHER-SIDE  {Mar.)  vide  Weather. 
WEA'THER-TIDE  {Mar.)  that  tide,  which,  by  setting 

against  a  ship's  lee-side  while  under  sail,  forces  her  up  to 

windward. 

WEA'THER-TILING  {Build.)  the  covering  the  upright 
sides  of  houses  with  tiles. 

VvEA'VERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  were  incor- 
porated in  the  reign  of  Henry  H. ;  they  bear 
ibr  their  arms,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
"  Azure  on  a  chevron,  between  three  leopard's 
heads,  having  each  a  shuttle  in  his  mouth,  or, 
as  many  roses,  gides,  seeded  proper." 

WEB  {lUech.)  a  terra  in  block-making  for  the  thin  partition 
on  the  inside  of  the  rim,  between  the  spokes  of  an  iron 
sheave. 

WEBE'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  allied  to  the  Gardenia. 
WEDBEDRH^  {Law)   a  customary  service  performed  by 

inferior  tenants  of  reaping  their  lord's  corn. 
WEDGE  {Mech.)  one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,  [vide 

Mec'ianics'] 

WE'DNESDAY  {Chron.)  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  an- 
ciently set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  Idol  Woden,  the 
Mars  of  the  Germans. 

WEEK  {Chron.)  a  division  of  time,  consisting  of  seven 
days,  which  dates  its  origin  from  the  creation.  [vide 
Chronology'] 

WEE'PERS  {Cus.)  pieces  of  white  cambric,  crape,  or  muslin, 
sewed  upon  the  sleeves  in  deep  mourning. 

WEE'SEL  {Zool.)  or  iveasel,  a  name  given  to  several  species 
of  the  genera  Viverra  and  Mu.tiela,  in  the  Linnean  system. 
Anima's  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished  by  having  a  bag  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  genitals,  which  contains  an  unctu- 
ous matter  of  a  strong  and  mostly  a  fetid  smell.  In  many 
circumstances  weesels  and  otters  resemble  each  other, 
both  having  short  feet,  shining  hair,  and  immoveable 
claws  ;  they  likewise  both  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  prowl 
by  night  after  their  prey  ;  but  otters  live  mostly  in  the 
water,  and  weesels  always  on  land. 

WEE'VER  {Ich.)  another  name  for  the  Sdng-BuU. 

WEIGE'LIA  {Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Japan,  which  is  placed  under 
Class  5  Fe7ita?idria,  Order  I  Monogynia,  in  the  Linnean 
system. 

WEIGH  {Com.)  vide  Wen. 

TO  Weigh  Anch^^r  (Afffr.)  to  heave  up  the  anchor  of  a  ship 
from  the  ground  in  order  to  prepare  the  vessel  for  sailing. 

WEIGHT  (^Mech.)  any  thing  to  be  raised,  sustained,  or 
moved  by  a  machine,    [vide  Mechanics'] 

Weight  {Com.)  any  body  which  is  made  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  weight  of  other  bodies.  Weights  are  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  country  in  which  they  are  or  have  been 
used.  Those  of  the  ancients  have  been  given  under  the 
head  of  Pondera,  [vide  Pondera']  The  following  tables 
will  exhibit  a  view  of  English  and  Foreign  weights : 

L  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS. 

Two  sorts  of  weights  are  admitted  in  England,  namely, 
Troy  Weight  and  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Troy  Weight,  as  used  by  the  Goldsmiths,  8jc. 

Grains. 

24  =     1  dwt. 
480  =    20  =    1  oz. 
5760  =  240  =  12  =  1  lb. 

Troy  Weight,  as  used  by  the  Apothecaries. 
Grains. 

20  =     1  scruple  3 
60  =     3  =    1  dram  5 
480  =    24  =    8  =    1  ounce  3 
5760  =  288  =  96  =  12  =  1  lb. 
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Drams. 

16  = 
2.56  = 
7168  = 
28672  = 


WEIGHTS. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 


1  ounce. 
16  =       1  lb. 
44.8  =      28  =    1  qr. 
1792  =    112  =    4  =    1  cwt. 
573440  =  35840  =  22]-0  =  SO  =  20  =  1  ton. 

Moneyers  and  Jewellers  have  also  particular  weights: 
namely,  carats  and  grains;  24  grains  making  1  carat, 
The  moneyers  divide  the  grain  as  follow  : — 

1  grai'.  =  20  mites. 

1  mite  =  24  droits. 

1  droit  =  20  periots. 

1  periot  =  24  blanks. 

Dealers  in  wool  have  particular  weights,  as  follow: — 
■~       1  sack    =    2  weighs. 
1  weigh  =    6h  tods. 
1  tod     s=    2  stones. 
1  stone  =    2  cloves. 
1  clove  =  27  pounds. 

Also  . .  12  sacks  make  a  last,  or  4368  pounds. 

Hay. — 56  lb.  of  old  hay,  or  60  lb.  new  hay  make  a  truss. 

40  lb.  of  straw  make  a  truss. 

36  trusses  make  a  load. 
Meat.--14lb.  or  of  meat  8  1b.  and  of  glass  51b.  make  a 
stone. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  COMPARED. 

Troy  Weight. 

Showing  the  number  of  pounds  in  round  numbers  of  each 
place,  equal  to  100  pounds  Elnglish  Troy. 

Equal  to  100  pounds 
Place.  Weight.  English  Troy. 

Amsterdam                    Marks   151 

Bombay                        Tolas    3232 

Cairo                             Rottoli   86 

Calicut                          Miscals    8347 

China                            Tales    S93 

Constantinople                 Chekies    159 

Damascus                       Metecals   8347 

Florence                        Pounds    109 

  152 

  117 

Lisbon                          Marks   162 

Madras                          Seers    134 

Pagodas   10919 

Riga'                            Marks   178 

Russia                           Pounds    91 

Solotniks   8758 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 
Showing  the  number  of  pounds  in  round  numbers  of  each 
place,  that  are  equal  to  100  lb.  Avoirdupois  English. 

Equal  to  100  potinds 

Place.  Weight.  EngUth  Avoirdupois. 

Amsterdam                    Pounds    91 

Bergen                           Pounds   ,  . .  91 

Bologna                         Pounds    125 

Cairo                             Rottoli   85 

China                            Catties   76 

Dresden                         Pounds    97 

Florence                        Pounds    133 

Geneva                          Heavy  Pounds    82 

Light  ditto   98 

^Hamburgh                     Pounds    93 

Leghorn                         Pounds    133 

Lisbon                          Pounds    98 

Madeira                        Pounds    104 

Madras                         Vis    32 


France  Marks 

Genoa   Libres 
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Equal  to  100  pounds 

Place.  Weight.  Eugtish  Awirdupois. 

Madras   PolJams    1280 

Madrid   Castillian  Weight  ....  98 

Milan    Pesso  grosso    60 

Pesso  sottile    140 

Mocha   Maunds    33 

Naples   Rottoli   50 

Palis   Poids  de  Marc,  Pounds  92 

Parma   Pounds    139 

Petersburgh   Pounds    no 

Rome    Pounds    133 

Sardinia    Pounds    114, 

Sicily    Rottoli  grossi   51 

Sottoli   57 

Smyrna    Okes    36 

Rottoli   81 

Stockholm    Victualic  Weight,  Pounds  106 

Miners  Weight,  Pounds  120 

Tripoli   Okes    37 

Venice   Peso  grosso,  Pounds  . .  91 

Peso  sottile   133 

Warsaw    Old  Weight,  Pounds  . .  120 

New  Weight    112 

Zurich   Heavy  Pounds    86 

Light  ditto   96 

WEINMANNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  allied  to  the 

Pteleas. 

WELCH-GLAI'VE  (Mil.)  a  kind  of  battle-axe  which  was 
reckoned  among  the  poleaxes  of  former  times. 

WELD  [Bot.)  the  Reseda  luteola  of  Linnaeus. 

WE'LDING  [Mech.)  the  forging  of  iron,  or  forming  it  into 
the  shape  required,  bj'  means  of  heating  and  hammering. 
—  Welding-heat,  the  strongest  heat  that  can  be  raised,  by 
which  iron  is  rendered  fit  to  bind. 

WELKE  [Her.)  the  name  of  a  shell-fish  in  coats  of  arms. 

WELL  {Mar.)  an  apartment  in  the  middle  of  a  ship's  hold 
to  enclose  the  pumps,  &c. 

WELT  [Mech.)  a  fold  or  doubling  down  of  cloth  in  a  gar- 
ment. 

WE'NTLETRAP  (Cob.)  the  Turbo  scalaris  of  Linnaeus,  a 
sort  of  shell-fish, 

WE'RELADA  (Laiu)  from  the  Saxon  fepe,  a  fine  for  a 
man  slain,  and  labian,  to  purge;  a  purgation,  by  the  oath 
of  others,  of  any  man  charged  with  slaying  another,  where- 
by he  was  released  fi'om  paying  the  customary  fine.  LL. 
H.  1.  apud  Brompt. 

WE'RGELD  (Law)  or  xveregeld,  the  price  of  homicide,  or 
any  other  enormous  offence.    LL.  H.  1.  apud  Brompt. 

WERVA'GIUM  (Arckceol.)  wharfage. 

WE'RVELS  (Her.)  vide  Varvels. 

WEST  (Astron.)  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
Horizon,    [vide  Asironomjj,  Plate  No.  I  (13)] 

WE'STING  [Mar.)  a  term  in  navigation  for  the  quantity  of 
departure  made  good  to  the  westward  from  the  meridian. 

WESTRI'NGIA  {Bot.)  a  shrub  of  New  Holland,  placed 
under  the  Class  14  Didi/namia,  Order  1  Gi/mnospermia,  in 
the  Linnean  System. 

WEY  (Com.)  a  weight  for  wool,  containing  .six  tods  and  a 
half ;  and  a  measure  for  corn  containing  five  quarters. 

WHALE  {Zool.)  a  well  known  animal,  from  50  to  100  feet 
long,  which,  from  its  habits  of  life,  has  been  most  com- 
monly reckoned  among  the  fish  tribe,  but  is  placed  by 
Linnaeus  under  the  Class  Mammalia,  Order  Cete,  and  genus 
Balcena.  These  animals  inhabit  the  Arctic  seas,  are  timid^ 
and  swim  with  great  velocity.  The  female  has  two  teats, 
is  gravid  nine  or  ten  months,  brings  forth  mostly  a  single 
young  one.  The  blubber  of  the  whale  contains  the  oil 
which  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  the  horny  laminae  in 
the  upper  jaw  yield  what  is  called  whale-bone. 
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Whale  {Astron.)  vide  Cetus. 

WHARF  (Co?n.)  or  quay,  a  structure  raised  on  the  shore  of 
■  a  road,  or  harbour,  for  the  convenience  of  lading  or  dis- 
charging a  vessel. 

WHA'KF  AGE  (Cow.)  money  paid  for  landing  goods  on  a  wharf. 

WH  ARFFNGER  {Com.)  he  that  owns  or  keeps  a  wharf. 

WHEAT  (Bot.)  the  Triticiim  of  Linnaeus,  the  principal 
species  of  which  are  Summer  or  Spring  Wheat ;  Winter  or 
Lammas  Wheat,  which  is  either  white  or  red,  and  Bearded 
Wheat,  &c.  —  Cow-Wheat,  the  Melarmpyrum. —  Indian- 
Wheat,  the  Zea,  or  Maize. 

WHEAT-EAR  (Orn.)  a  name  given  to  some  species  of 
the  genus  Motacilla. 

WHEEL  and  axis  {Mech.)  vide  Axis  and  Mechanics. — 
Wheels  of  a  clock  are  the  crown  wheel,  great  wheel, 
second  wheel,  cantred  wheel,  &c. 

WHEE'L-FIRE  {Chem.)  a  fire  for  melting  metals,  &c.  which 
covers  the  crucible,  cupel,  or  melting-pot,  &c. 

WHEE'LINGS  {Mil.)  different  motions  made  by  horse  or 
foot,  wheeling  to  the  right  or  left,  the  right  or  left  about,  &c. 

WHEE'ZING  {Vet.)  a  disordered  respiration  in  horses 
arising  from  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  between  the 
bones  and  the  gristles  of  the  nose. 

WHELK  {Con.)  a  kind  of  shell-fish. 

WHELPS  {Mar.)  brackets,  or  small  pieces  of  wood  fastened 
to  the  main  body  of  the  capstan  or  drawn-beam,  [vide 
Capstan] 

WHE'RRY  {Mar.)  a  small  boat  commonly  used  for  the 
carrying  passengers  over  a  river ;  the  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  small  decked  fishing  vessels. 

WHE'TSTONE  {Min.)  the  Arenarius  novacularis  in  the 
Linnean  system,  so  called  from  its  property  of  whetting 
or  sharpening  steel. 

WHIFF  {Ich.)  the  Pleuronsctes  passer,  a  small  fish  inhabit- 
ing the  European  seas  ;  the  flesh  of  which  is  very  good. 

WFIi'FFLER  {Mus.)  a  piper  that  plays  to  a  company  of 
soldiers. 

.WHIG  {Polit.)  a  nick-name  in  Scotland  for  such  as  held 
their  meetings  in  fields ;  it  has,  since  the  revolution  of 
1688,  been  applied  to  the  opposition  party,  or  those  who 
hold  popular  opinions  in  matters  of  politics. 

WHI'MBREL  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  snipe,  the  Scolopax  phceopus 
of  Linnceus. 

WFIIN  {Bot.)  the  Ulex  europeus  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. — 
Petty-Whin,  the  Genista  arnica  of  Linnaeus. 

WHI'NSTONE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  basalt. 

WHIP  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  small  tackle  formed  by  the  commu- 
nication of  a  rope  with  a  single  immoveable  block. —  Whip 
upon  ivhip,  the  greatest  purchase  that  can  be  gained  by 
blocks,  which  is  formed  by  fixing  the  end  of  one  whip 
upon  another. 

TO  Whip  {Mech.)  to  tie  a  twine  or  spunyarn,  &c.  round  a 

rope  to  prevent  it  from  untwisting. 
TO  Whip  up  {Mart)  to  hoist  casks,  &c.  by  means  of  a  whip. 
WHI'PPING  {Sport.)  a  term  among  anglers  for  fastening 

the  line  to  the  hook  or  rod. 
WHIP-SAW  ( Carpent.)  a  kind  of  saw  used  by  joiners  to 

divide  pieces  of  stuff  which  are  too  large  to  be  divided 

by  the  hand-saw. 
WHIRL-POOL  {Geo.)  an  eddy  or  vortex  where  the  water 

is  continually  tm-ning  round. 
W^HIRLS  {Mech.)  poles  which  rope  makers  use  to  hang 

their  ropes  on. 

WHIRLWIND  {Meteor.)  a  wind  that  rises  suddenly,  and 
blows  with  immense  rapidity  and  violence  in  a  whirling 
direction.  Whirlwinds  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
prester,  when  accompanied  with  flashes  of  lightning ;  ti/pho 
vortex,  or  hurricane,  when  they  sweep  round  a  place  ;  ex- 
Jiydria,  when  they  are  accompanied  with  a  bursting  cloud ; 
ecnepKia,  or  travado,  when  the  wind  suddenly  breaks  forth 
from  a  cloud. 


WHIST  {Sport.)  a  game  at  cards. 

WHITE  {Opt.)  one  of  the  colours  of  bodies  which,  as  Newton 

supposes,  is  rather  a  composition  of  all  the  other  colours 

together,  than  a  distinct  colour  of  itself. 
White  {Print.)  an  empty  space  left  between  two  lines. 
WHITE-BART  {Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  Carp  kind. 
WHITE-BE  A'M-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Cratcegtts  aria  of  Linnseus. 
WFIITE-HEART-SI'LVER  {Lniv)  a  mulct  on  certain  lands 

in  or  near  the  forest  of  White-heart. 
WHITE-HE'LLEBORE  {Bot.)  or  Horehound ;  the  Veratrum 

album  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
WHITE-HO'REHOUND  {Bot.)  the  Marrubium  of  Lin- 

nffius,  a  biennial. 
WHITE-LEAD  {Chem.)  the  rust  of  lead,  or  lead  dissolved 

by  vinegar. 

WHFTE-LEAF-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Cratce^us  aria  of  Linnceus. 

WHI'TE-MEATS  {Ecc.)  a  name  for  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  any  composition  of  them,  which,  previously  to  the 
Reformation,  were  prohibited  during  Lent  as  well  as  flesh, 
until  King  Henry  VlII,  anno  ]54'3,  published  a  proclama- 
tion allowing  the  eating  of  white  meats  in  Lent. 

WHITE-MONEY  {Archccol.)  silver. 

WHI'TE-NUN  {Orn.)  the  Mercrus  albellus  of  Linnfeus,  a 

bird  of  the  wild  goose  tribe,  so  called  from  its  white  body. 
WHI'TE-RENTS  {Laiv)  payments  or  chief  rents  reserved 

in  silver  or  white  money. 
WFIITE-SPU'RS  {Her.)  a  sort  of  esquires,  so  called  from 

the  spurs  they  wore  at  their  creation. 
WHITES  {Med.)  Leucorrhea,  a  disease  in  women,  which 

is  marked  by  the  discharge  of  a  thin  white  or  yellow  matter 

from  the  uterus  and  vagina. 
WHITE-SWELLING  {Surg.)  the  Arthropyosis,  or  swelling 

at  the  joint. 

WHITE-THORN  {Bot.)  the  Cratccgus  oxyacantha  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

WHITE-THROAT  {Orn.)  the  Motacilla  sylvia,  a  bird  so 
called  from  the  whiteness  of  its  throat. 

WHITE-VITRIOL  {Chem.)  vide  Vitriol. 

WFIITING  {Ich.)  the  Gadus  merlangus  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish 
of  the  cod  tribe,  having  the  back  dusky,  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  white. 

WHI'TING-POUT  {Ich.)  the  Gadus  barbaius  of  Linnceus, 
a  fish  having  the  body  white. 

WHI'TLOW  {Med.)  a  swelling  at  the  end  of  the  finger. 

WHITLOVv^-GRASS  {Bot.)  the  Draba  of  Linn^us,  a  per- 
ennial. 

WHITSUN-FA'RTHINGS  {Ecc.)  offerings  anciently  made 
at  Vv'hitsuntide  to  the  parish  priest  by  the  parishioners. 

WHITSUNDAY  {Ecc.)  dominica  in  albis,  i.  e.  White-Sun- 
day ;  a  festival  in  the  Christian  Church  answering  to  the 
Pentecost  of  the  Jews,  which  falls  on  the  fiftieth  da)'-  after 
Easter :  it  was  so  called  from  the  admission  of  the  cate- 
chumens, clothed  in  M'hite  robes,  to  commemorate  the 
sacrament  of  the  baptism  on  the  eve  of  this  festival,  which 
was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

WHI'TTLE  {Cus.)  was  originally  the  name  of  a  sniall  blanket 
worn  over  the  shoulders  by  women  ;  it  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  a  sort  of  woollen  shawl. 

WHO'RLEBUT  {Archccol.)  a  kind  of  gauntlet  made  with 
straps  and  leaden  plummets,  used  formerly  at  athletic  games. 

WHO'RTLE-BERRY  {Bot.)  the  Vaccinium,  a  perennial. 

WIBO'RGIA  {Bot.)  a  Cape  plant,  placed  under  Class  14^ 
Diadelphia,  Order    Decandria,  in  the  Linnean  system. 

WI'CKLIFFITES  {Ecc.)  the  name  given  formerly  to  the 
followers  of  John  Wickliffe,  who  was  the  first  in  England 
to  set  himself  up  against  the  Romish  church,  and,  from 
the  virulence  of  his  opposition,  was  styled  the  arch  heretic. 

WIDOW-WAIL  {Bot.)  the  Cneorum  iricoccum,  a  shrub. 

WIDOW  of  the  Icing  {Latv)  wiCie  King. —  PFidoiv's  Chamber, 
the  apparel  of  a  freeman's  widow,  and  the  furniture  of  her 
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bed-chamber,  which,  by  the  custom  of  London,  she  is 
entitled  to. —  Widovi's  tierce,  the  right  in  the  Scotch  law 
which  a  widow  has  to  the  third  of  her  liusband's  property 
at  his  death. 

WPGEON  {Orn.)  the  Anas  ferina  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  of 
the  duck  tribe. 

WILD-BASIL  (Bot.)  the  CUnopodium  vulgare  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial. 

WILD-BU'GLOSS  [Bot.)  the  Lycopsis  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 
WILD-CU'iMIN  [Bot.)  the  Lagoecia  cumenoidcs  of  Linnasus, 
an  annual. 

WI'LD-FIRE  (Mil.)  a  composition  of  fire-works,  so  called 

from  its  ready  ignition  and  speedy  combustion. 
WILD-GERMA'NDER  [But.)  the  Teucrium  of  Linnaeus. 
WILDING  {Bnt.)  a  wild  apple. 

WILD-Ll'QUORICE  (Bvt.)  the  Glycyrrhiza  of  Linnseus. 
WILD-PLA'NTAIN   {Bot.)  the    Alinna  rammculoides  of 
Linnasus. 

WILD-RO'CKET  (Bot.)  the  Sisymbriuvi  of  Linnaeus,  a  per- 
ennial. 

WILD-RO'SEMARY  (Bot.)  the  Rosmarinus  of  Linnaeus,  a 
shrub. 

WILD-SE'RVICE  (Bot.)  the  Cmtcrgus  terminalis  of  Lin- 
nffius,  a  shrub. 

WILD-TA'NSY  (Bot.)  the  Potentilla  anserina  of  Linnaeus. 

WILL  (Lrttc)  or  Testamcnl  a  solemn  act,  by  which  a  man 
declares  what  he  would  have  done  after  his  death. —  Will 
parole,  or  a  nuncupative  ivill,  a  will  onlj'  by  word  of  mouthy 
which,  being  proved  by  witnesses,  may  be  of  as  good  force 
as  one  in  writing,  e\cept  for  lands,  which  are  not  devise- 
able  but  by  a  testament  in  writing,  made  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator. — Estate  at  ivill  is  where  lands  and  tene- 
ments are  let  by  one  man  to  another  to  have  and  to  hold 
at  the  will  of  both  parties,  landlord  and  tenant,  so  that 
either  may  determine  his  will  and  quit  his  connexions  with 
the  other  at  his  pleasure.  1  Inst.  .55. —  JVill  of  the  sum- 
mons, in  the  Scotch  law,  that  part  of  the  letter,  diligence, 
or  process,  which  contains  the  order  of  the  Sovereign, 
beginning  with  these  words,  "  Our  will  is." 

WILLIAM  SWEET  (Bot.)  vide  Siveet. 

WI'LLOW  (Bot.)  the  Salix  of  Linnccus.— Herb  Willow,  the 
Lythrum,  a  perennial. 

WINCiI  [Mech.)  the  handle  or  lever  by  which  a  windlass, 
jack,  &c.  is  turned. 

WIND  (Mar.)  is  used  at  sea  to  denote  the  state  of  the 
wind,  as  a  scant  wind,  trade  winds,  &c.  "  By  the  wind," 
signifies  thai  a  ship  sails  as  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  as  possible.  "  Between  wind  and  water,"  is  said  of 
a  ship  when  part  of  her  bottom  is  brought  above  the  water 
by  her  agitation  at  sea. 

Wind  {Man.)  a  horse  is  said  "  To  carry  in  the  xvind,"  when 
he  tosses  his  nose  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  does  not  carry 
handsomely. 

TO  Wind  a  call  (Mar.)  to  blow  or  pipe  upon  a  boatswain's 
whistle,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  orders. —  To 
wind  a  ship,  to  change  her  position  by  bringing  the  stern 
to  lie  in  the  situation  of  tlie  head. 

Wl'NDAGE  (Gun.)  the  difference  between  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  of  a  gun  and  the  diameter  of  the  shot  or  shell  cor- 
responding thereto. 

WI'ND-BEAM  (Carpent.)  \[de  Collar-Beaw. 

WI'ND-BOUND  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  that  is  pre- 
vented from  sailing  in  consequence  of  contrary  winds. 

WI'ND-BROKEN  (  Vet.)  a  disease  which  horses  are  subject 
to  from  over-working  and  various  other  causes. . 

WI'ND-FALL  (Hort.)  fruit  blown  off  a  tree  by  the  wind. 

WI'ND-GALL  (Vet.)  a  soft  swelling  arising  on  the  joint  of 
.  the  leg,  or  by  the  horse's  fetlock,  occasioned  by  over- 
working. 

WTNDLASS  (Mar.)  a  machine  used  in  merchant  ships  in- 
stead of  a  capstan,  \ 


WI'ND-ROW  (Husband.)  grass  laid  in  rows  after  it  has  been 
strewed,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it  by  the  wind. 

WI'ND-SAIL  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  tube  or  funnel  of  canvass, 
employed  to  convey  a  stream  of  fresh  air  into  the  lower 
apartments  of  a  ship. 

WI'NDWARD  (Mar.)  an  epithet  signifying  towards  that 
point  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind  h\ov/s.— Sailing  ta 
mndward,  the  art  of  working  towards  that  quarter  of^the 
compass  whence  the  wind  blows. 

WINDWARD-TI'DE  (Mar.)  the  tide  that  sets  to  windward. 

WING  (Orn.)  vide  Ornithology. 

Wing  (Bot.)  vide  Ala. 

TO  Wing  (Sport.)  to  shoot  a  partridge,  &c.  in  the  wing  ;  also 
to  cut  it  up. 

WI'NGED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  a  bird  when  the 

wings  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body. 
WI'N(}ERS  (Mar.)  small  casks  stowed  close  to  the  side  in 

a  ship's  hold,  where  the  large  casks  would  cause  too  great 

a  rising  in  that  part  of  the  tier. 
WINGS  (Mar.)  those  parts  of  the  hold  and  orlop  deck 

which  are  nearest  to  the  sides. —  Wings  ofajleet,  the  skirts 

or  extremities  of  a  fleet  when  it  is  ranged  into  a  line 

abreast,  or  when  forming  two  sides  of  an  angie. 
Wings  (Mil.)  the  right  and  left  divisions  of  an  army,  when 

drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
Wings  (Fori.)  the  large  projecting  sides  of  horn-works, 

crown-works,  <!v;c.  comprehending  ramparts,  parapets,  &c. 
TO  Wl'NNOW   {Husband.)   to  fan  or  separate  corn  from 

chaff  by  the  wind. 
WI'NNOWING-BASKET  {Her.)  an  occasional  bearing  in 

coat  armour. 

WI'NTER  {Astron.)  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  sun's 
declination  is  the  greatest,  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
equator  to  that  on  wliich  one  lives  ;  which  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  begins  when  the  sun  is  in  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  when  he  is  in  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Winter  (Print.)  a  part  of  the  printing-press,  [vide  Print- 
ing, and  Plate  56,  fig.  6,  d'^ 

WINTER-QUA'RTERS  (Mil.)  vide  Quarters. 

TO  Wl'RE-DRAW  (Mech.)  to  draw  out  gold  or  silver  into 
wire. 

WI'STA  (^rc/ifpo?.)  half  a  hide  of  land. 
WI'TENAGEMOT   (Polil.)  a  convention  or  assembly  of 

the  great  men  among  the  Saxons,  to  advise  and  assist  the 

king,  answering  to  our  parliament. 
WTTHERI'NGIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  placed  under 

Class  4-  Tetrnndria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Wl'THERNAM  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  Jnchen,  other,  and 

nam,  a  capture  ;  a  writ  for  the  taking  or  reprisal  of  other 

cattle  or  goods  in  lieu  of  those  that  have  been  unjustly 

taken,  esloined,  or  otherwise  holden.     Stat.  Westm,  2; 

Vi  Ed.\,c.2;  F.N.B.GS;'2.lHst.\W. 
WI'TNESS  (Law)  one  who  gives  evidence;  an  indifferent 

person  to  each  party,  who  swears  to  speak  the  truth,  the 

whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
WITSENIA  a  genus  of  plants,  placed  under  Class 

3  Friandria,  Order  I  Monogynia,  in  the  Linnean  system.  ' 
WITTENAGAMOTE  (Polit)  vide  Witenagemot. 
WIVERN  (Her.)  vide  Wyvern. 

WO  AD  (Bot.)  the  Isalis  of  Linnaeus,  a  plant  from  which  a 

blue  dye  of  the  same  name  is  extracted. 
WOLD  (Archa'ol.)  a  down  or  open  champain  ground. 
WOLF  {Zool.)  a  well  known  animal  nearly  allied  to  the. 

dog  tribe,  with  which  it  is  classed  under  the  same  genus, 

canis,  by  Linnaeus. 
WO'LFESHEAD  (Laiv)  another  name  for  the  head  of  an 

outlaw,  which  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  the  king  if  he 

could  not  be  taken  alive. 
WOLFRAM  (Min.)  another  name  for  Tungstin.  ' 
WOLF'S-BANE  {Bot.)  another  name  for  Aconite. 
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WO'LVERINE  {Zool)  the  Ursus  luscus  of  Linnsus. 

WOO'DBINE  [Bot.)  the  Lonicera  of  Linnseus. 

WO'OD-COCK  (Orn.)  the  Scolopax  rusticola  of  Linnasus; 
a  bird  which  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
migrates  to  warmer  climates  in  winter.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
which  it  searches  for  with  its  long  bill  in  soft  ground  and 
moist  places. 

WO'OD-CORN  (Laiv)  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  paid  by 
the  tenants  of  some  manors  for  the  liberty  of  picking  dead 
wood. 

WOODEN-BO'TTOMS  {Gun.)  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood, 
to  which  the  cartridges  are  fixed  that  are  put  into  a  gun. 

WO'OD-GELD  (Law)  money  paid  to  the  foresters  for  the 
liberty  of  cutting  wood  in  a  forest.  Crompton.  Jur.  15  ; 
Co.  Liu.  233. 

WO'OD-LOCK  (Mar.)  a  piece  of  thick  stuff  fitted  on  the 

rudder  to  prevent  it  from  unshipping. 
WOO'D-LOUSE   (Ent.)  the  Oniscus  asellus  of  Linnajus, 

an  insect  which  inhabits  walls,  rotten  wood,  and  under 

stones. 

WO'OD-MOTE  (Lfltu)  another  name  for  the  Court  of  At- 
tachments. 

WO'OD-PECKER  {Orn.)  the  P'lcns  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  so 
called  from  its  pecking  into  the  trunks  of  trees  in  search 
of  insects. 

WO'ODROOF  (Bot)  the  Asperula  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennl^il. 
WO'OD-SAGE  (Bot.)  the  Teucrium  scorodonia,  a  perennial. 
WO'OD-SORREL  (Bot.)  the  Oxalis  of  Linnaeus,  a  bulbous 
root. 

WO'OD-WAXEN  {Bot.)  the  Genista  of  Linnaeus. 
WO'OD-WARDS  (Law)  officers  of  the  forest,  whose  duty 

consists  in  looking  after  the  woods.    Crompt.  Jur.  201  ; 

Man.  For.  Laws,  part  I. 
WOODY  NI'GHT-SHADE  (Bot.)  the  Solanum  of  Linnseus. 
WOOF  (Meek.)  thread  woven  across  a  warp  in  a  weaver's 

loom. 

TO  WOOLD  (Mar.)  to  wind  a  piece  of  rope  about  a  mast  or 
yard,  to  support  it  in  a  part  where  it  has  been  scarfed. 

WOO'LDERS  (Mar.)  sticks  that  are  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  woolding. 

WOO'LDING  (Mar.)  the  rope  which  is  employed  in  woold- 
ing. 

WO'OL-DRIVERS  (Com.)  persons  who  buy  up  wool  in  the 
country,  and  carry  it  to  clothiers,  or  to  the  market,  to  sell 
again. 

WOO'LFACK  (Cms.)  or  woolsach,  signifies  literally  a  large 
pack  of  wool ;  but  it  is  also  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

WOO'L-STAPLER  (Com.)  one  who  deals  in  wool,  and  col- 
lects it  for  the  manufacturer. 

WOO'L-WINDERS  (Com.)  such  as  wind  up  the  fleeces  of 
wool  to  be  packed  and  sold  by  weight. 

WORD  (Gram.)  a  significant  part  of  speech,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  syllables,    [vide  Grammar"] 

Word  (Mil.)  watdi-xvord,  or  parole,  given  as  a  token  or  mark 
of  distinction  to  all  sentinels,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to 
prevent  the  surprises  of  an  enemy  on  guard. —  JVord  of  com- 
mand, the  v/ord  delivered  by  the  proper  officer  in  exercising 
the  men,  or  in  a  review. — Password,  vide  Countersign. 

TO  WORK  a  ship  {Mar.)  to  direct  the  movements  of  a  ship 
by  adapting  the  sails  to  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind. 

WORKS  (Fort.)  the  fortifications  about  the  body  of  a  place, 
in  distinction  from  the  outworks,  which  are  without  the  first 
enclosure. 

WORM  (C/iem.)  a  long  winding  pewter  pipe,  placed  in  a  tub 
of  M  ater,  to  cool  and  thicken  the  vapours  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  liquors. 

Worm  of  a  gun  (Gunn.)  an  instrument  used  to  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, to  draw  the  charge,  or  take  out  the  bottom  of  the 
cartridge,  which  sometimes  remains. 


TO  Worm  a  dog  { Vet.)  to  take  a  worm  from  under  the  tongue 
of  young  dogs. 

to  Worm  a  cable  (Mar.)  to  wind  a  rope  spirally  about  a 
cable,  so  as  to  lie  close  along  the  intervals  between  every 
two  strands. 

WO'RM-EATEN  (Mar.)  the  state  of  a  plank  or  a  ship's 
bottom  when  a  number  of  cavities  are  made  in  it  by  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  worm. 

WO'RM- GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Sjjigclia  anthelmia,  an  annual. 

WORMS  (Ent.)  vide  Vermes. 

WO'RM-SEED  (Boi.)  the  Artemisia  santo-iica  of  Linnaeus. 
WO'RMWOOD  (But.)  the  Artemisia  arborcscens  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

WORTHIEST  of  blood  (Laiv)  a  term  employed  in  speaking 
of  descents,  signifying  the  preference  given  to  sons  before 
daughters. 

WOU'ND-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Stachijs  sylvatica. 
WRASSE  (Icli.)  the  Labrus  tinea  of  LinniEUS. 
WREATH  (Ant.)  vide  Corona. 

WRECK  (Mar.)  the  ruins  of  a  ship  which  has  been  stranded 
or  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  rock,  shelf,  &c. 

WRE'CKFREE  (Law)  exemption  from  the  forfeiture  of  ship- 
wrecked goods  granted  by  Edward  L  to  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports. 

WREN  (Orn.)  the  Motacilla  troglodijfes  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird 
which  carries  the  tall  erect,  sings  through  the  whole  year, 
builds  an  oval  nest,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  middle,  and 
lays  from  ten  to  eighteen  white  eggs  with  red  spots. 

to  WRING  a  mast  (Mar.)  to  bend  or  strain  It  out  of  Its  na- 
tural position. 

WRI'NG-BOLTS  (Mar.)  bolls  used  to  bend  and  secure  the 

planks  against  the  timbers. 
WRI'NG-STAVES  (Mar.)  pieces  of  wood  used  with  the 

wring-bolts. 
WRIST  (Anat.)  vide  Carpus. 

WRIT  (Law)  from  to  write,  in  the  Latin,  breve  ;  the  general 
name  for  the  king's  precept  in  writing  under  seal.  Issuing 
out  of  some  court,  to  the  sheriff,  or  other  person,  and  com- 
manding something  to  be  done  touching  a  suit  or  action, 
and  givincf  commission  for  it  to  be  done.  Writs  are  ori- 
ginal  when  issued  from  chancery  and  tested  m  the  name  of 
-the  king,  and  judicial  when  they  bear  a  teste  in  the  name 
of  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  from  which  they  proceed. 
They  are  likewise  n?«?ic/a/ory,  extrajudicial,  remedial,  patent, 
close,  ordinary,  of  office,  of  privilege,  &c.  Writs  are  more- 
over distinguished  by  particular  names,  as  Writ  of  Assize, 
Writ  of  Certiorari,  Writ  of  Entry,  Writ  of  Error,  Writ  of 
Inquiry,  Writ  of  Right,  &c.  each  of  wlijch  ma}'  be  found 
in  its  respective  place. 

WRITER  of  tallies  (Law)  an  officer  in  tlie  Exchequer,  who,  - 
being  clerk  to  the  auditor  of  the  receipts,  wrote  upon  the 
tallies  the  whole  letters  of  the  teller's  bills. —  Writer  to  the 
signet,  [vide  Signet] 

WRONG  (Laiv)  any  damage  or  injury  contrary  to  right. 

WRO'NGLANDS  (Law)  a  term  api)iied  to  ill-grown  trees, 
which  will  never  produce  timber,  and  therefore  wrong  the 
land.    Kitck.  169. 

WRO'NGOUS  imprisonment  (Laiv)  the  Scotch  term  for  false 
imprisonment. 

WRY'NECK  (Orn.)  the  Yunx  of  L!nna;us ;  a  bird  so  called 

from  its  perpetually  twisting  its  neck  round. 
WY'DRAUGHT  (Husband.)  a  watercourse. 
WULFE'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  allied  to  the  Pee- 

derosa. 

WU'RMBEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Cape  plants  placed  under 
Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  3  Trigi/nia,  in  the  Linnean 
system. 

WY'VERN  (Her.)  an  imaginary  animal,  a  kind  of  flying  ser- 
pent, the  figure  of  which  is  occasionally  represented  in 
coats  of  arms,    [vide  BencQ 


X. 


XER 

X.  {A)it.)  signifies,  numerically,  ten. 

XA'NGTI  {Theol.)  a  name  among  the  Chinese  for  God. 

XA'NTHE  [Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called 

Quapoy  :  it  derives  its  generic  name  from  the  yellow  juice 

it  contains. 

XA'NTHICA  {Ant.)  UvSua,  a  Macedonian  festival  so  called 
because  it  was  observed  in  the  month  Xanthus,  which,  as 
Suidas  tells  us,  was  the  same  as  April. 

X  A'NTHIUM  (Bot.)  Burdock ;  so  called  from  the  yellew  de- 
coction which  it  makes;  it  is  allied  to  the  Ambrosia,  parti- 
cularly in  its  fruit. 

XANTHOKRHI'ZA  (Bot.)  a  low  shrub  of  North  America, 
placed  under  Class  5  Penlandrin,  Order  7  Polijgynia,  in 
the  Linnean  system, 

XANTHO'XYLUM  {Bot.)  Tooth-ache  tree,  an  American 
tree,  placed  under  Class  22  Dioecia,  Order  5  Pentandria, 
the  generic  character  of  which  is  given  differently  by  authors. 

XE'BEC  [Mar.)  a  small  three-masted  vessel  navigated  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

XE'NIA  [Ant.)  itnu,  presents  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  were  made  by  strangers  to  such  as  had  entertained 
them. 

XENODO'CHIA  {Ant.)  places  where  strangers  were  lodged 

and  entertained.    Fab.  Desc.  Urb.  Rom.  c.  21. 
XENOPARO'CHI  [Ant.)  Roman  officers,  whose  business  it 

was  to  provide  every  necessary  for  ambassadors.  Pancirol. 

de  Mnjest.  Municip.  c.  23. 
XERANTHEMOl'DES  [Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Xera7i- 

tJiemiim. 

XERA'NTHEMUM  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Sijn- 
genesia,  Order  2  Polygamia  Stqierjlua,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Gnaplialium. 

XEIIA'SIA  [Med.)  an  excessive  tenuity  of  the  hair,  which 

makes  it  like  down. 
XE'RIFF  [Com.)  a  money  of  account  in  Morocco. 
XEROPHA'GIA  [Ecc.)  from  dry,  and  cp^yc",  to  eat; 

a  sort  of  fast  among  the  primative  Christians,  consisting  of 

dry  food. 


XYS 

XEROPHTHA'LMIA  [Med.)  from  hf.i,  dry,  and  S<p5«A^«5, 
an  eye  ;  a  dry  inflammation  of  the  eye,  without  a  discharge. 

XE'STA  [Ant.)  an  Athenian  measure  of  capacity,  answering 
to  the  Roman  sextarius. 

XIPHIAS  [Ich.)  a  sort  of  sea  fish  which  is  mentioned 

by  the  ancients.    JElian.  Hist.  Animal ;  AthenA.I. 

XiPHiAs  Sword  Fish,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  Apodal  Order,  having  the  /lead  furnished  with  a 
long,  hard,  sword-shaped  upper  jaw  ;  7nouih  without  teeth  ; 
bodi/  rounded,  without  apparent  scales. 

XIPHI'DIUM  [Bot.)  a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  placed  un- 
der Class  3  Triandria,  Order  1  Monogynia,  in  the  Linnean 
system. 

XIPHOI'DES  [Anat.)  from  a  sword,  and  sfJ'o;,  likeness  ; 
the  name  of  a  cartilage  attached  to  the  sternum,  which  is  so 
called  from  its  resembling  a  sword  in  shape. 

XYLOCA'RPUS  [Bot.)  a  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  placed 
under  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  1  Monogynia,  in  the  Lin- 
nean System. 

XYLOME'LUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  allied  to  the  Bra- 
heium  in  its  habit ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 

XYLOPHY^LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  which  differs  from 
the  Phyllantlms,  only  in  having  the  flowers  growing 
from  the  notches  of  the  leaf. 

XYLO'PIA  (Bot)  Xylopicrum,  or  Bitterwood,  a  tree  of 
Brazil  remarkable  for  the  bitterness  which  its  wood  com- 
municates to  water. 

XY'RIS  [Bot.)  |fp(5,  a  name  for  the  Hyacinthus  of  the  poets. 
Xyris,  in  the  Linnean  System,  is  a  Cape  plant,  placed 
under  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

XY'STARCH  [Ant.)  |ur«p;iiW,  an  Athenian  officer  who  pre- 
sided over  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Xystus.  Tertull. 
ad  Martyr,  c.  3 ;  Philand.  ad  Vitruv.l.  o,  c.  2 ;  Mercur. 
Gymnast.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

XY'STER  [Siog.)  an  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 

XY'STOS  (  Archit.)  hio^,  the  name  of  a  place  both  in  Greece, 
and  at  Rome,  where  gymnastic  exercises  were  performed, 
[vide  Xystarch'] 


Y. 


YACHT  [Mar.)  a  vessel  of  state  usually  employed  to  con- 
\ey  princes,  ambassadors,  &c. 

YA'COU  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  which  is  the 
size  of  a  hen  turkey. 

YAM  (Bot.)  the  Dioscorea  of  Linnreus,  a  tuberous  plant. 

YARD  (Com.)  a  long  measure,  containing  three  feet. 

Yard  (Mar.)  a  long  piece  of  timber  suspended  upon  the 
masts  of  a  ship,  to  extend  the  sails  to  the  wind,  [vide 
Shipbuilding,  and  Plate  No.  II.  (58)] 

YARN  [Mech.)  one  of  the  threads  of  which  a  rope  is  com- 
posed. 

YA'RROW  {Bot.)  the  Achillea  millefolium,  a  perennial. 

YATES  (Her.)  another  name  for  gates. 

YAW  ( Mar.)  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  deviates  from 

the  line  of  her  course  to  the  right  or  left  in  steering. 
TO  YAW  [Mar.)  to  steer  wild,  or  out  of  the  true  line  of  the 

course. 

YAWL  [Mar.)  a  boat  usually  rowed  with  four  or  six  oars. 

YAWS  [Med.)  an  acute  disorder,  in  some  respects  similar  to 
the  venereal  disease,  which  affects  the  negroes,  and  some- 
times the  Creoles  and  whites  in  the  West  Indies. 


YEAR  (Chron.)  the  space  of  time  during  which  the  siin  per- 
forms his  apparent  revolution  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  The  year  is  distinguished  into  solar,  astrono- 
mical, lunar,  sidereal,  &c.    [vide  Chronology'] 

Year  and  Day  (Law)  annus  et  dies,  a  time  that  determines 
a  right,  or  works  a  prescription  in  many  cases  by  law,  as  in 
case  of  an  estray,  if  the  owner  challenge  it  not  within  that 
time  it  belongs  to  the  lord;  so  of  a  wreck,  &c. —  Year  Day 
and  Waste,  a  part  of  the  King's  prerogative,  whereby  he 
hath  the  profits  of  lands  and  tenements  for  a  year  and  a 
day  of  those  that  are  attainted  of  petit  treason  or  felony, 
whosoever  is  lord  of  the  manor,  whereto  the  lands  and 
tenements  do  belong ;  and  the  King  may  cause  waste  to 
be  made  on  those  tenements  by  destroying  houses,  &c. 
within  that  time. 

YELLOW  (Opt.)  one  of  the  primary  colours. 

YELLOW-FEVER  (Med.)  the  Typhus  icterodes,  a  conta- 
gious typhus  fever,  with  which  the  Americans  are  most 
frequently  affected. 

YELLOW-HA'MMER  {Orn.)  the  Emberisa  citrinella,  a 
bird  so  called  from  itss  yellow  colour. 


ZEB 


ZEU 


YELLOW-RA'TTLE  {Bot.)  the  Rhinanthm  cristi  galU  of 
Linnaeus,  an  annual. 

YE'LLOW-KOOT  (Bot.)  the  Hydrastis  canadensis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

YE'LLOWS  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  cattle  similar  to  the  jaun- 
dice in  men. 

YELLOW-SU'CCORY(i5of.)  the  Picris  hieracroides  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

YE'LLOW-WEED  {Bot.)  the  Reseda  luteola  of  Linnaeus,  an 
annual. 

YE'LLOW-WORT  {Bot.)  the  Chlora  perfoliata  of  Linnaeus. 

YEO'MEN  [Law)  from  the  Saxon  jemen,  common ;  the 
first  degree  of  the  commons  or  freeholders  who  have  lands 
of  their  own,  and  live  by  husbandry. 

Yeomen  (Mar.)  careful  persons  selected  for  keeping  the 
storerooms,  &c.  clean. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard  (Mil.)  a  certain  description  of  foot- 
guards,  one  hundred  in  number,  who  always  attend  imme- 
diately on  the  person  of  the  King.  They  bear  partisans, 
and  are  clad  after  the  manner  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time. 

YEO'MANRY  (Mil.)  collective  bodies  of  the  yeomen  who 
were  formed  during  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
into  volunteer  corps  for  the  protection  of  the  country. 

TO  YERK  (Man.)  or  strike,  is  said  of  a  horse  when  he 
kicks  and  flings  with  his  whole  hind  quarters. 

YE'SAWAL  [Polit.)  a  state  messenger  in  India. 

YE'W-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Taxus  of  LinniEus. 

YE'TESAB  (Polit.)  an  officer  in  India  who  regulates  the 
weights. 


YEZDEGE'RDIAN  ^ra  (Chron.)  an  tera  dated  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  Yezdegerd,  the  last 
monarch  of  the  house  of  Chosroes,  was  defeated,  and  his 
army  destroyed  by  the  Arabians  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  Hegira,  A.  D.  6.36. 

YOKE  (Ant.)  vide  Jiigum. 

Yoke  (Mar.)  a  small  board  which  crosses  the  upper  end  of  a 
boat's  rudder  at  right  angles,  whereby  she  is  steered  as 
with  a  tiller. 

YOU'NGEIl  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  the  regiment  which  is  last 
raised,  or  of  the  officer  whose  commission  bears  the  latest 
date. 

Y'TTRIA  (Min.)  the  heaviest  of  the  earths,  its  specific  gra- 
vity being  4'84'2.  It  resembles  glucine  in  many  of  its  pro- 
perties,   [vide  Cliemistry'] 

YU'CCA  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none.  —  CoR.  bell-shaped. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  six ;  anthers  very  small. — Pxs  i'.  germ 
oblong ;  style  none  ;  stigma  grooved. — Per.  herry  ob- 
long ;  seeds  flattish. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus,  called  in  English  Adam's 
Needle,  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  India. 
YUNX  [Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  order  Grallce,  having  a 
smooth  pointed  bill,  nostrils  concave  ;  tongue  very  long  ; 
tail-feathers  flexible  ;  feet  climbers.    Birds  of  this  genus 
are  distinguished  in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Wry- 
neck. 


z. 


Z,  (Ant.)  as  a  numeral  signified  2000,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it,  2000  times  2000. 

ZA'CCHO  (Archit.)  the  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal  of  a  co- 
lumn. 

ZACI'NTHA  (Bot.)  the  Lapsana  zacintha  of  Linnaeus. 
ZA'DIRACH  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Me^ea, 
ZA'FFREN  (Chem.)  Arabic  for  saffron. 
ZA'GAYE  (Mil.)  or  Hassagaya,  a  weapon  made  in  the  form 

of  a  dart  which  the  Moors  use  very  expertly  in  battle. 
ZAI'MET  (Polit.)  the  place  from  which  a  zaim  draws  his 

revenue. 

ZAIMS  (Mil.)  a  name  for  certain  leaders  or  chiefs  among 
the  Turks,  who  support  and  pay  a  mounted  militia  of  the 
same  name. 

ZAIN  (Vet.)  a  horse  of  a  dark  colour,  neither  grey  nor 
white,  and  without  any  white  spots  or  marks  upon  him. 

ZAIRA'GIAH  (Myth.)  a  sort  of  divination  among  the 
Arabs,  performed  by  means  of  concentric  circles  that  are 
constructed  to  move  according  to  certain  rules. 

ZA'MIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Palms. 

ZAMO'RIN  (Polit.)  a  title  of  sovereign  princes  in  Malabar. 

ZANIPO'GNO  (Mus.)  a  common  flute,  or  whistle. 

ZANNICHE'LIA  (Bat.)  Pond-weed;  a  genus  of  plants  al- 
lied to  the  Potamogeton. 

ZANO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  Malabar,  placed  under  Class  22 
Dioecia,  Order  5  Pentandria,  in  the  Linnean  system. 

ZAPHA'RA  (Min.)  a  mineral  used  by  potters  in  making  a 
sky-colour. 

ZA'RCOLA  (Mil.)  a  cap  worn  by  the  Janizaries  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

ZEA  (Bot.)  Indian  Maize,  a  genus  of  Grasses. 
ZEBRA  (Zool.)  the  Ecj  uus  zebra  of  Linnaeus,  an  African 
animal  of  the  horse  tribe,  which  is  the  size  of  a  mule,  hav- 


ing a  short  mane,  erect  ears  and  tail,  like  that  of  an  ass. 
This  animal  is  beautiful,  swift,  wild,  and  vicious. 
ZE'CHIN  (Com.)  or  Sequin,  a  Venetian  gold  coin  worth  about 
9.'.  sterling. 

ZEDOA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Kaempfcria  rotundifuUa  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ZEMEE'NDAR  (Polit.)  or  Zemindar,  a  person  in  India 
who  holds  a  tract  of  land  immediately  from  the  government. 

ZE'NITH  (Astron.)  the  vertical  point  of  the  heavens,  being 
90  degrees  distant  from  the  horizon,  [vide  Astronomij, 
and  Plate  No.  I.  (13)] — Zenith  distance,  the  complement 
of  the  sun's  or  the  stars'  meridian  altitude,  or  what  the 
meridian  altitude  wants  of  90  degrees. 

ZEO'CRITUM  (Bot.)  tlie  Hordeum  vulgare  of  Linnreus. 

ZEOLI'THUS  (Min.)  zeolite,  a  genus  of  argillaceous  Earths, 
consisting  of  a  little  alumina,  a  large  proportion  of  silica, 
with  frequently  a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of 
iron  and  water.  It  is  ratlier  light,  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
without  effervescence,  and  melts  Into  a  white  transparent 
enamel. 

ZE'RETH  (Ant.)  a  Hebrew  measure  equal  to  a  span. 
ZE'RNA  (Med.)  an  ulcerated  impetigo. 
ZE'RO  (Arith.)  a  name  given  to  the  cipher  (0). 
ZE'TA  (Gram.)  the  sixth  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  [vide 
Alphahefl 

ZETE'TIA  Method  (Algeh.)  a  method  of  solving  problems 
very  similar  to  the  analytic  method. 

ZEU'GMA  (Gram.)  a  figure  of  syntax  wlicn  a  verb,  or  ad- 
jective, agrees  with  diverse  nouns,  but  is  referred  to  one 
expressly,  and  to  the  rest  by  supplement. 

ZEUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order,  'ir.v- 
ing  the  head  compressed;  tongue  subulate;  hoJy  com- 
pressed and  thin. 
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ZIBELLI'NA  (Zool.)  a  sable. 

ZIBE'THUM  (Zool.)  Civet;  a  soft,  unctuous,  odoriferous 
substance,  procured  from  the  Viverra  zibetha  of  Linnseus. 
It  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey  or  butter,  of  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  a  grateful  odour. 

ZI'LLA  [Dot.)        Biinias  spinosa  lAnnxMS. 

Zl'NCUM  [Min)  Zinc,  a  genus  of  metals  of  a  shining  white 
colour  with  a  bluish  tint,  possessing  but  little  either  of 
ductility  or  malleability;  burning  with  a  brilliant  white 
flame,  and  emitting  light  white  flakes  when  fused.  It  is 
oxidized  and  dissolved  by  the  greater  number  of  acids, 
and  having  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen  it  precipitates 
the  most  of  the  metals  from  their  acid  solutions.  Specific 
gravity  7*  190.    [vide  Cheniistrt/'] 

Zl'NGI  (Bof.)  the  Illicium  anisatum  of  Linna;us. 

ZI'iSTGIBER  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Amomum. 

ZI'NNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  allied  to  the  iJ/ira^. 

ZIRCO'NIA  (Min.)  Zircon;  a  nev/Iy-discovered  earth, which 
is  rough  and  harsh  to  the  taste  like  silex;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  forms  with  it  a  kind  of  jelly,  and  melts  with 
borax  into  a  transparent  colourless  glass.  Specific  gravity 
4'3.    Qvide  Chcmisirij] 

ZIZA'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Grasses. 

ZIZI'PHORA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  D/^nr/r/a, 
Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.   Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  Jilaments  two;  anthers  oblong. — PisiT. 
o-em  four-cleft ;  style  bristle-shaped;  stigma  acuminate. 
— Per.  none;  seeds  four. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  annuals. 
ZO'DIACK  (Astron.)  i^a^iaxi?,  so  called  ix.  t£»         i.  e.  from 
the   animals  which   are   represented  upon  it;  an  ima- 
ginary belt  in  the  heavens,  within  which  all  the  planets 
make  their  excursions.    In  the  middle  of  it  is  the  ecliptic, 
or  sun's  path,  and  its  breadth  7  or  8  degrees,  although 
comprehending  the  deviations  and  latitudes  of  the  planet; 
it  has  been  variously  estimated  from  16  to  20  degrees. 
[\\Ae  Astronomy,  and  Plate  No.  I.  (IS)] — Zodiac  of  the 
Comets,  a  certain  tract  in  the  heavens,  within  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  M.  Cassini,  most  if  not  all 
the  comets  keep  their  course. 
ZOEGE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 
Cerdaurca. 

ZONE  (Adron.)  from  the  Greek  'C^an,  a  girdle;  a  divii^Ion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  or  a  space  contained  between  two 
parallel  circles.  'J'he  zones  were  five  in  number,  and  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  each 
part  is  exposed,  into  two  temperate,  two  frigid,  and  one 
torrid.  A  tronornij,  S^c.'] 

ZOOLI'TIIUS  (Min.)  a  genus  of  petrifactions  of  some 
animal  of  the  Class  Mammalia,  or  any  of  its  parts. 

ZOO'LOGY,  from  a  living  thing,  and  ^iyc,,  discourse ; 
is  taken  in  a  general  sense  for  that  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  animals,  v/hlch  by  Linnasus  are  com- 
prehended under  six  classes,  namely.  Mammalia,  Aves, 
Amphibia,  Pisces,  Insecta,  and  Vermes.  [vide  Animal 
Kingdom,  Sfc.']  In  the  jiresent  article,  the  term  zoology  is 
confined  to  the  first  and  third  classes.  The  Mammalia  in- 
clude the  quadrupeds  which  are  sufficiently  known  to  make 
any  farther  description  here  needless.  The  Amphibia  are 
distinguished  by  their  faculty  of  livin;^  both  on  land  and  in 
the  water,  as  also  by  several  peculiarities  in  their  structure. 
The  hearts  of  these  animals  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
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furnished  with  but  one  ventricle,  or  cavity ;  and  their  bones 
are  of  a  more  cartilaginous  nature  than  those  of  the 
Mammalia,  or  of  birds.  Many  species  are  destitute  of  ribs, 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  provided  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  number  of  these  parts.  The  bodies  of  some 
are  defended  by  a  hard,  horny  covering ;  others  by  coria- 
ceous integuments,  and  some  by  scales.  The  lungs  of  the 
Amphibia  differ  widely  in  their  appearance  from  those  of 
other  animals,  consisting  in  general  of  a  pair  of  large  blad- 
ders, or  membranaceous  receptacles,  parted  in  the  different 
species  into  more  or  fewer  canccUi,  or  subdivisions,  among 
which  are  beautifully  distributed  the  pulmonary  blood- 
vessels ;  these  latter  sort  of  vessels,  however,  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  vesicles,  or  air-vessels,  which  abound  to 
a  very  great  degree  in  this  class  of  animals.  In  the  two 
plates.  No.  I.  and  II.  Zoology,  will  be  found  a  representa- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  genera  in  these  two 
classes. 

ZOPrSS.\  (Chem)  the  best  sort  of  pitch  scraped  off  from 
the  sides  of  ships,  and  tempered  with  wax  and  salt. 

ZORONY'SSUS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  found  in  the  river 
Indus,  which  was  used  by  magicians.    Plin.  1.  39,  c.  10. 

ZO'STER  (Med.)  a  kind  of  erysipelas,  which  goes  round  the 
body  like  a  girdle. 

ZOSTE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  grov/ing  on  the  sea- 
coast,  which  has  been  variously  described  by  botanists. 

ZU'MATES  (Chem.)  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
zumic  acid  with  some  base. 

ZU'MIC  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  procured  from  any  fermented 
substance,  as  leaven. 

ZWINGE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Guiana,  placed  under 
Class  \0  Decandria,  Order  I  Monogynia,  in  the  Linnean 
system. 

ZYGIATI  (Astrol.)  a  name  given  to  persons  born  under  the 
sign  Libra. 

ZYCtO'MA  (Anat.)  the  cavity  under  the  zygomatic  process 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  Os  mal. 

ZYGOMATIC  (Anat.)  from  ^vyc^,  a  yoke ;  an  epithet  for 
what  belongs  to  or  resembles  a  yoke,  as  the  zygomatic 
process,  an  apophysis  of  the  Os  jugnle,  and  another  of  the 
temporal  bone ;  zygomatic  suture,  the  union  of  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  cheek. 

ZYGOM  A'TICUS  (Anat.)  the  name  of  two  muscles,  namely, 
the  Zygomaticus  major  and  minor,  arising  from  the  cheek- 
bone, which  serve  to  pull  the  angles  of  the  mouth  up  in 
laughter. 

ZYGOPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  De- 
candria, Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  CA\..periant]i  fi\'c-\eaxe&. — CoR. petals 
five. — Stam. Jilaments  ten,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  incum- 
bent.—  PisT.  germ  oblong;  style  awl-shaped;  stigma 
simple. — Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  many. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  succulent  shrubs,  and 
distinguished  in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Bean  Caper. 
;  ZYMOSI'METER  (Mcch.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  of 
,     the  degree  of  fermentation,  which  arises  from  the  mixture 
1     of  divers  liquors. 

iZYTHO'GALA  (Med.)  beer  and  milk,  which  make  what  is 
:     commonly  called  posset  drink. 

ZY'THUM  (Ant.)  a  drink  among  the  ancients  made  of 
I     corn  or  malt. 

ZZ  (Ant.)  a  character  anciently  used  for  myrrh. 
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A  List  of  the  Works  which  have  been  consulted  in  the  Compilation  of  this  Dictionary, 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS. 

(Obs. — Afexo  onlij  of  the  best  editions  have  been  here  selected, 
of  which  the  most  use  has  been  made.) 

1  Achilles,  Tatius,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  apud  Comnielin,  1601. 
  cum  Notis  Salmasii.   ]2mo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1640.  ' 

2  ^liani  Opera  omnia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Gesneri.  Fol.  Tiguri, 

155G. 

3  ^schinis  (Socratici)  Dialog!,   Gr.  et  Lat.  a  Clerico. 

Amst.  1711. 

4)  ^schyli  Tragoedias  VIL  Gr.  Robertelli.  8vo.  Venet. 
1552. 

  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Scholiis  Gra^cis,  Fragmentis, 

Versione  ac  Commentariis  The.  Stanleii.  Fol. 
Lond.  1663. 

I    a  Butler  ex  Editione  Stanleii,  et  cum  Conimen- 

tariis  Variorum.    3  vol.  4^to.  Cantab.  1809. 

5  Alcinous   de  Doctrina  Platonis,  Gr,  et  Lat.  Heinsii. 

8vo,  L.  Bat.  1607. 
  Gr.  et  Lat.  12mo.  Oxon. 

6  Alciphronis  [Rheioris)  Epist.  Gr.  et  Lat.   cum  Notis 

Bergleri.    Lipsias,  1715.  12mo. 

7  Ammlanus  Marcellinus  Gronovii.    Fol.  et  4to,  L.  Bat. 

1693. 

8  Anacreon,  Gr.    4to.  Hen.  Stephan.  \55A;. 

  ex  Edit.  Barnes,  Cantab.  8vo.  1706. 

  Notis  J.  F.  Fischeri.    Lipsiee,  1793. 

9  ApoUodori  {Atheniensis)  Bibliotheca ;  sive  de  Deorura 

Origine  Lib.  IIL  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Romae, 
1655. 

10  Apollonii   Rhodil    Argonautlcon   Lib.  IV,  Gr.  cum 
Scholiis  Gr£Ecis.    4 to.  Florent.  1496. 

  Bibliotheca  et  Fragmenta,  Gr,  et  Lat.  Curis 

Secundis  illustravit  C.  G.  Heyne.    2  vol.  8vo. 
Goettingae,  1803. 
  emendata  cum  Notis  et  Var,  Lect, 

II  Aristidis  Orationes,  Gr.  et  Lat,  cum  Versione  Canteri, 

3  vol.  12mo,  apud  P.  Steph.  1604. 

  Opera  omnia  ex  Recens.  J.  Jebb.    2  vol.  4to. 

Oxon.  1722. 

12  Aristophanis  Comedias  novem  cum  Scholiis.   Fol.  Editio 

Princcps.  Venet.  Aid.  1498. 
  Comediae  XI.  Emendationibus  et  Notis  Scali- 

geri.    12rao.  Lugd.  Bat.  1624. 
  Gr.  et.  Lat.  cum  Scholiis  et  Notis  Variorum ;  ex 

Recensione  et  cum  Notis  Lud.  Kusteri.  Fol. 

Amstel.  1710. 

  Gr.  cum  nova  Vers.  Lat.  et  Notis  Crit.  Rich.  Fr. 

Ph,  Brunck.    4  vol.  8vo.  Argentor.  1781-3. 

13  Aristotelis  Opera  omnia.    6  vol.  12mo.  Venet.  apud 

Aid,  1552. 

......  Gr.  et  Lat.  Ed.  Guill.  Duvah    2  vol.  fol.  Paris, 

1619,  1629. 

14'  Arrlani  Tactica,  Gr,  et  Lat.  8vo.  Blancard,  Amst.  1683. 

VOL.  II. 


Arrlani  de  Venatione  a  Luca  Holsteno,  Gr,  et  Lat.  4to. 
Paris,  1644. 

15  Artemidorus  de    Somniorum    Interpretatlone,  Editio 

Princeps,  Gy.    ]2n)o.  Venet.  apud  Aid.. 1518. 

  cum  Notis  N.  Rigaltii  et  J.  J,  Relskii,  et  ex 

Recens.  J.  G.  Reiff.  2  vol,  8vo.  Lipsiae, 
1805. 

16  Athenffius,  Gr.  ctLat.  Fol.  Casaubon,  Lugd.  1595;  1612. 

17  Aulus  Gellius.    Fol.  Ediiio  Princeps.  Roma;,  1469, 
 Notis  Variorum  et  Gronovii.   8vo.  L,  Bat.  1687, 

18  Ausonius  in  Usum  Delphinl.    4to.  Paris,  1730. 
  cum  Notis  Variorum  et  Tollii,    8vo.  L  Bat. 

1671. 

19  Blon  et  Moschus,  Ursini,  una  cum  Carminibus  novem 

illustrium  Fcemlnarum.  8vo.  Antwerpia;,  apud 
Plantinum,  1568. 
  Gr.  et  Lat.  Schwebelli.    Venet.  1746. 

20  Boethil  Opera,    Fol.  2  vols.  Basil.  1.570. 

21  Cajsaris  Commentarli.    Editio  Princeps.    Fol.  Romse, 

1469. 

  in  Usum  Delphinl,    4to,  Paris,  1678. 

  cum  Notis  Variorum.    8vo.  L.  Bat.  1661. 

22  Calaber  (Q.)  Gr.    8vo.  Editio  Princeps.  Venet,  apud 

Aid.  sine  anno. 

  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Curante  J.  C,  de  Pauw.  L. 

Bat.  1734. 

23  CalHraachus.    4to.  cum  Scholiis  Graecls,  impressus  in 

Uteris  majusculis  sine  loco  et  anno. 
  cum  Scholiis,  Gr.  et  Interpretat.  Robertelli  et 

aliorum,  &c.    8vo.  Venet.  1555. 
  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  Recens.  Graevli,  et  cum  Notis 

Spanliemii  et  Variorum.  2  vol,  8vo.  1697, 

24  Calpurnius,  apud  Scriptores  Rei  Venatica;.  4to  L  Bat 

1718. 

25  Catonis  Distlcha  de  Morlbus  Ed.  Jos,  Scali-^ero,  Lat  et 

Gr.    L.  Bat.  1626,  " 

26  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  et  Statii  Sylvse.  Editio 

Princeps.  4to.  Venet,  1472, 
  Vulpii.    4to.  Patavii,  1737. 

27  CIceronis  Opera  omnia.    Editio  Princeps.    4  vol.  fol. 

Medlolani,  apud  MInut.  1498. 

  Gronovii.    11vol.  12mo.  Amst.  1692. 

  Verburg,    16  vol.  8vo.;  item  2  vol.  fol.  Amst. 

1724. 

  Olivet.    9  vol,  4to.  Paris,  1740. 

  ErnestI  una  cum  Clave  CIceroniana.    10  vol, 

4to,  Oxon,  1783;  item  8  vol.  8vo.  1810. 

28  Claudiani  Opera,  ed.  Caspar  Barthlo.    4to.  1650. 
  in  Usum  Delphinl.  4to.  1677. 

  (lesncri.    2  vol.  Lips.  1758. 

29  Demosthenis   Orationes,  Gr.     Fol.   Editio  Princeps. 

Venet.  apud  Aid,  1504. 
  et  ilischinis  Orationes,  cum  Ulplani  Commen- 
tariis novisque  Scholiis,  ex  Recens.  Wolfii, 
Basil.  2  vol,  fol.  1549. 

4  c 
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30  Ennii  Fragmenta,  cum  Notis  Variorum  ex  Edltlone  H, 

Columnae,  et  ex  Kecens.  Hesselli.  ^to.  Amst. 
1707. _  _ 

31  Epicteti  Encliirldion,  et  Cebetis  Tabula,  Gr.  et  Lat. 

Delpli.  Bat.  168P;. 

32   quae  supcrsunt  Dissertatioues,  &c.  Gr.  et  Lat. 

Not.  Varior.  et  Jos.  Uptoni.  2  vol.  4to. 
Lond.  1739. 

33  Euripidls  Tragoediae  XIX.  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Scholils  et 

Notis  a  Barnes.    Fol.  Cantab.  1694. 

34  Gregorii  [Nazienzoii)  Orationes  Sexdecim,  Gr.  12mo. 

Ald.Venet.  1.G16. 

 Tragxdia,  Christus  patiens,  Gr.    8vo.  Romac, 

apud  Bladum,  1542. 

35  Gregorius  {Ni/ssenus)  Gr.  et  Lat.   Fol.  a  Morell.  Paris, 

1615. 

36  Hesiodus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Scholiis  Graecis,  et  Notis 

Dan.  Heinsii.  4to.  L.  B.  1603. 

 apud  Poetas  Graecos  Minores,  a  Gainsford.  4  vols. 

8vo.  Oxon. 

37  Homeri  Opera,  Graece.  Editio  Princeps,  ex  llecensione 

Uemetrii  Chalcondylse  et  Demetrii  Cretensis. 

2  vol.  fol.  Florent.  apud  Bern,  et  Nericum 

Nerlium,  1488. 
 Ilias  et  Odyssea,  Gr.  cum  Commentariis  Eusta- 

thii.    Rom£E,  apud  Bladum,  1542. 
 Opera,  Gr.    8vo.  2  vol.  Venet.  apud  Ferraeum, 

1542. 

 Ilias  et  Odj'ss.  Gr.  et  Lat,  cum  Scholiis.    2  vol. 

4to.  Amst.  1656. 

 Idem,  Barnes,  Cantab.  2  vols.  4to. 

38JHoratii  Opera.   12mo.  apud  Aid.  1.501. 

  in  Usum  Delphini.  4to.  Paris,  1691. 

 cum  Notis  Variorum.   8vo.  Lug.  Bat.  1653. 

39  Isaei  Orationes,  apud  Aid.  Venet.  151.S. 

40  Isocratis  Orationes,  Gr.  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Mediolan. 

1493. 

 Gr.  et  Lat.   Fol.  apud  Henrieum  Stephanum, 

Paris,  1593. 

 Opera  omnia,   Gr.  et  Lat.    cum  Interpretat. 

Wolfii,  apud  Paul.  Stephanum,  Bat.  1604. 
 ex  Recens.  Guliel.  Battie,    2  vol,  8vo.  Gr,  et 

Lat.  Cantab.  1729. 

41  Juvenalis  et  Persii  Opera.  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Romae, 

per  Udalricuni  Gallium, 

 in  Usum  Delphini,  Paris,  1684. 

 cum  Notis  Variorum.   8vo.  L.  Bat.  1684. 

42  Libanii  Orationes,  Gr.  etLat.  Fol.  Paris,  1606,  vol.ii.  a 

Morell.  1627. 

 Epistolae,  aWolfio,   Fol.  1738. 

 Declamationes,  Gr.  8vo,  Ferrarae,  1517. 

 Easilicus  et  Panegyricus  Juliani  Imperatoris,  Gr. 

et  Lat.   Paris,  1610. 
 Laus  Palmae  et  Pomi,  Gr.  et  Lat.    8vo.  Paris, 

1612. 

 Oratio  de  Pactis,  Gr.  et  Lat.    8vo.  Paris,  1616. 

\  Oratio  de  Professoribus.    Svo.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris, 

1616. 

Oratio  deTemplis,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to.  a  Gothofredo, 
Genev.  1634. 

43  Luciani  Opera,  Gr.  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Florent.  1496. 
 Variorum  et  Graevii.   2  vol.  Svo,  Amst.  1687. 

44  Lucanus,  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Romae,  1469. 
 Burmanni.   4to,  L.  Bat.  1740. 

45  Lucilii  Satyrae  quae  supersunt  ex  Edit.  Dousae,  et  Recens. 

Vulpii.    Svo.  Patavii,  1733. 

46  Lucretii  Opera.  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Veronae,  1486. 
  Ed.  Creech.  8vo.  Oxon.  1695. 

47  Lycophronis  Cassandra,  a  Potter,  Fol.  Oxon,  1697,1702. 

Gr.  etLat.    4to.  apud  P.  Stephanum,  1601. 


48  Lysias,  Gr.  inter  Oratores  veteres.  Fol,  Editio  Princem. 

Aid. 

 ex  Recens.  et  cum  Notis  Joh,  Taylor,  Gr,  et  Lat 

Svo.  Cantab.  1740. 

49  Manilii  Astronomicon  Poeticon.    Editio  Princeps;  Nu- 

remb.  4to,  1474. 
  Josephi  Scaligeri.    Svo.  Paris,  1579. 

50  Martialis  Opera.     Fol.  Editio  Princeps.    4to  Venet 

1470-72. 

  Schrevelii.    12rao.  L,  Bat.  1619. 

  cum  Notis  Variorum.    Svo.  L.  Bat.  1658. 

  in  Usum  Delphini.    4to.  Paris,  1680. 

51  Moschus,  Bion,  et  Theocritus.    4to.  Gr,  et  Lat  Paris 

1656.  ■  ' 

52  Musaeus,  Gr.    4to.  Impressus  literis  majusculis  sine  loci 

et  anni  indiciis. 

  Gr.  et  Lat.    4to.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  sine  anno, 

  Moschus,  et  Bion,  Gr.  Accedunt  quasdam  se- 
lect iora  rheocriti  Eidyllia,  cum  Lat.  Interpretat. 
D.  Witfordi.    Lond.  1655,  4to. 

53  Nicander  una  cum  Dioscoride.  Editio  Princeps.  Venet. 

apud  Aid,  1499.  ' 

54  Nicandri  Theriaca  et  Alexipharmaca,  Gr.  cum  Lat. 

Interpretat.  Gorrae,    4to.  Paris,  1557. 

54  Oratores  veteres  Graeci,    Svo.  ex  Edit.  J.  Reiske. 

55  Orphei  Argonautica,  Gr.  Editio  Princeps.   4to.  Florent. 

apud  Juntas,  1500. 

  Gr.  et  Lat.    Svo.  Gesneri,  Lips.  1764. 

Orpheus  de  Lapidibus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Notis  T.  Tyrr- 

whitt,    Svo.  Lond.  1784, 

56  Ovidii Metamorphoses.  jEf/Z/lzoPmzce/is.  Fol.  lloma?,  1471, 
  Opera  omnia,  cum  Variorum  Virorum  Docto- 

rum  Commentariis.    Fol.  Francof,  1606.  . 
  Burmanni,    4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1727. 

57  Pedo  Albinovanus,  cum  Notis  Variorum.    Svo.  Amst. 

1703. 

58  Petronius  Arbiter  Burmanni.    4to,  Utrecht,  1709. 
.59  Phocylides  apud  Poetas  Greecos  Minores. 

60  Pindar,  Gr,    4to,  Princeps  Editio.  Romae,  1515. 
  Gr.  et  Lat,  cum  Notis  et  Paraphrasi  Benedicti. 

4to,  Salmur,  1620. 

  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Lectionum  Vai'ietate,  cura 

Heyne.    4to.  Gottingae,  1773. 

61  Platonis  Opera,  Gr.    Fol,  Editio  Princeps.  Venet,  apud 

Aid.  1513, 
  Gr.    Fol,  Basil,  15.^4. 

62  Poetae  Graeci  Minores,  scilicet  Hesiodus,Theocritus,  Mos- 

chus, Bion,  Musseus,  Theognis,  Phocylides,  &c. 
Accedunt  Observationes  Wintertoni  in  Hesio- 
dum.  Cantab,  apud  Buck,  12mo.  16,50. 

63  Plauti  Comoediae,    Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Venet,  apud 

Aid.  1472, 

64  Propertius  Vulpii.    2  vol.  4to.  Patavii,  1755. 

  in  Usum  Delphini.    2  vol.  4to.  Paris,  1679. 

  cum  Notis  Variorum.    Svo.  L.  Bat.  1664, 

65  Sallustii  Opera*  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Venet.  apud  Aid. 

1470. 

 cum  Notis  Variorum  et  Gronovii.    Svo.  L.  Bat. 

1690. 

66  Senecae  Philosophi  Opera.   Fol.  Lipsii,  Antwerp,  1615 

et  1637. 

 cum  Notis  Variorum  et  Gronovii.    3  vol,  Svo. 

Amstel.  1672. 

67  Silii  Italici  Opera.  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Romae,  1471. 

68  Sophocles,  Gr.   Svo,  Editio  Princeps.  Venet,  apud  Aid. 
 cum  Scholiis,  Svo,  Florent,  1518. 

 cum  Scholiis,  apud  Hen.  Stephanum.  4to.  Paris, 

L56S. 

 a  Mattaire.    2  vol.  12mo.  1722. 

69  Statii  Opera.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Romae,  1475. 
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'   a  Casp.  Bartliio.    2  vol.  4to.  Cygn.  166i. 

 cum  Notis  Variorum.  L.  Bat.  1671. 

'70  Terentius,   cum  Comment.  TElii  Donat,    Fol.  Romsej 
Sweynh.  et  Pann.  1^72. 

71  Theocritus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Scholiis,  ab  Heinsio,  4to. 

leo-t. 

 apud  Poetas  Graecos    Minores    a  Gainsford, 

Oxon. 

72  Theophrasti  Opera  omnia,  Gr.  et  Lat.   Fol.  Heinsii,  L. 

Bat.  1613. 

73  Tibulli  et  Propertii.  Editio  Princeps.    4to.  14'72. 
 cum  Notis  Variorum  et  Vulpii.    4to.  Patavii, 

1749. 

74;  Tryphiodori  Ilii  excidium,  Gr.  ex  Recens.  Th.  North- 
more.  8vo.  Londin.  1791. 

75  Tyrtsei  quae  supersunt  omnia,  Gr.  cum  Notis  Ch.  Ad. 

Klotzii. 

76  Valerii  {Flacci)    Argonautica.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps. 

Bonon.  1474. 
 Burmanni.    12mo.  L.  Bat.  1702. 

77  Virgil,  Editio  Princeps.    Fol.  Venet.  apud  Vindelinum 

Spiram.  1470. 

78  VirgiUi  Opera,  cum  Comment.  Servii  et  aliorum.  Ro- 

bert. Steph.  Paris,  1532. 

 in  Usum  Delphini.    4to.  Paris,  1675. 

 Burmanni.    2  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1774. 

 Varietate  Lectionis  et  Perpetua  Annotatlone  il- 

lustrata  a  Christ.  Gottlieb  Heyne.    4  vol,  8vo. 

Lips.  1788. 

79  Xenophontis  Opera,  Gr.  Fol.  Editio  Princeps,  Florent. 

apud  Juntas,  1516. 
......  Gr.   2  vol.  Svo.  a  Sebast.  Castilio.  Basil.  1540. 

......  ex  Edit.  Schneideri  et  Zennii.    10  vol.  Svo. 

Edinburgh,  1811. 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  HISTORY,   INCLUDING  W^RITEKS  ON 
CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  AFFAIRS. 

80  Acclpltrariae  Rei  Scriptores,  Gr.  et.  Lat.    4to.  Rigaltii. 

81  Acronis  Commentaria  in  Horatium.    Mediolan.  apud 

Zaroth,  1414. 

82  Adamantii  Sophistae  Physiognomica,  Gr,    Paris,  apud 

Conr.  Neobarium,  154-0. 

83  Adams's  (^/ex.)  Antiquities  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Svo. 

London. 

84  iEHani  Varia  Historia,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Svo.  SchefFer,  Ar- 

gent. 1647. 

 Tactica  RobertelH,  Gr.    4to.  Romas,  1552. 

85  Agathias,  inter  Byzantinae  Historiee  Scriptores. 

86  Agostini  [Leonar.)  Le  Gerame  antiche  Figurate.  4to. 

Romas,  1657. 

87  Agricolas  (G.)  de  Mensuris  et  Ponderibus  Romanorum 

atque  Graecorum  Liber. 

88  Alexandri  ab  Alexandro  Genialium  Dierum  Lib.  VL  cum 

integrls  Commentariis  Variorum,    2  vol.  Svo, 
Ludg,  Bat.  1673. 

89  Anastasius,  inter  Byzantineo  Historise  Scriptores. 

90  Anna  Comnena,  inter  Byzantinae  Historise  Scriptores. 

91  Antonini  August!  Itinerarium  Provinciarum  omnium, 

Editio  Princeps,  cum  Fragment©  et  Indice,  ed. 
God.  Torino.  16mo.  apud  Hen.  Stephanum, 
1512. 

...  ...  cum  Notis Varior. curante  Pet. Wesselingio,  4to. 

Arastel.  1735. 

  Iter  Britanniarum  ;  or  that  part  which  relates  to 

Britain,  with  a  new  Comment,  By  T.  Rey- 
nolds.   4to.  Lond.  1799. 

Antonini  Liberalis  Transformationum  Congeries,  Gr.  et 
Lat.  a  Xylandro,  Munckeri  cum  Notis,  quibus 

.  6uas  adjecit  H.  Verheyk.    Svo.  L.  Bat.  1774. 


92  Appiani  Historia,  Gr,  et  Lat.  Variorum.    2  vol,  Svo. 

Amst.  1670. 

  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol,  Hen.  Stephen.  Genev.  1592. 

93  Apuleii  Metamorphoses  et  Opuscula  varia,  apud.  Aid. 

Svo.  1522. 

  Opera  in  Usum  Delphini.    4to,  Paris,  1688, 

2  vol. 

94  Aristaeneti  Epistolae,  Editio  Princeps,  Gr.  Antw.  apud 

Plan  tin. 

  Gr.  et  Lat.    Svo.  a  Pauw.  Ultraj,  1736,  1737. 

95  Arnobius  adversus  Gentes.    4to.  L.  Bat.  1651. 

96  Arriani  Expeditio,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Fol.  a  Gronovio,  L.  Bat. 

1704. 

97  Artemidorus  de  Somnioruni  Interpretatione,  Editio  Prin- 

ceps, Gr,    12m6.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  1518. 

  Rigaltii,  Gr.  et  Lat.    4to.  Paris,  1604.  To 

this  edition  is  annexed  Achmetis  Oneirocri- 
tica. 

98  Asconii  Pediani  (Q.)  Commentarii  in  Ciceronis  Ora- 

tiones,  quibus  accedit  Georgius  Trapezuntius 
de  Artiticio  Ciceronianaj  Orationis  pro  Li- 
gurio,  &c.  Fol.  Venet.  apud  Joh.  de  Colonia, 
&c.  1477. 

99  Athanasii  Opera,  Editio  Princeps,  Gr.   Fol.  Heidelberg, 

Commel,  1601,  2  vol. 
  Editio  Benedict.    3  vol.  foi.  Paris,  1698. 

100  Augustini  Opera  ab  Erasmo,     10  vol.  Basil.  Frobcn. 

1528  to  1529. 

101  Bandurii  [Anselm.)  Numismata  Imperatorum  Romano- 

rum,  a  Trajano  Decio  ad  Palcsologos.  2  vol. 
fol,  Paris,  1718. 

102  Baronii  {Ccesaris)  Annales  Ecclesiastici,  a  Christo  Nato 

ad  Ann.  1198.    12  vol.  fol.  Romas,  1588-93. 

103  Bayer  {Theoplt.  Sigfr.)  Historia  Osrhovena  et  Edessena, 

ex  Numniis  iilustrata.    4to.  1734. 

104  Bayerii  (Fra«c.  Perez)  de  Nummis  Hebraso-saraaritanis 

Dissertatio.    Fol.  Val.  Edetanorum,  1781, 

105  Begeri  [Laurentii]  Thesaurus  Brando'nburgicus  selectus, 

3  vol,  fol, 

106  Bellorii  [Jos.  Pet.)  veteres  Arcus  Augustorum  Triumphis 
Insignes,  ex  Reliquiis  quae  Koma;  adhuc  super- 
sunt, Notis  illustravit.    Piomae,  1690. 

107  Bergier  {Nic.)  Histoire  des  grands  Chemins  de  I'Em- 

pire  Komain.    4to,  Par.  1628. 

108  Bochart  (Samuelis)  Opera  omnia,  cur,  Hadr.  Reland. 

Ed,  quarta.    3  vol,  fol,  Ludg,  Batav,  1712, 

109  Boissardi  {Jan.  Jac.)  et  aliorum  Romanas  Urbis  Topo- 

graphia  et  Antiquitates  eleg.  Figuris  illustratae, 
a  Th.  de  Bry.  Francof.  apud  Joan.  Feyraben, 
1597  to  1602. 

110  Brissonii  Dictionarium  Juridicum.    Foi.  Hal.  1743. 

111  Buda;i  (Gid.)  Commentarii  Linguss  Gra:cas  ab  Auctcre 

recogniti  et  aucti.    FoL  Paris,  1548. 

  Lib.  V,  de  Asse  et  Partibus  ejus.    4to.  Venet. 

apud  Aid.  1522. 

112  Byzantinas  Historije  Scriptores  in  unum  Corpus  redacti, 

Gr.  et  Lat.    27  vol.  foi.  Venet.  1722  to  1733. 

  Forniulis  et  Solemnibus  Populi  Romani  in 

Verb.  Lib.  VIII,  ex  Recens,  Fr.  Car.  Conradr, 
■cum  Animadvcrs.  Jo.  Aug.  Bacchii.  Fol. 
Lips.  1754. 

113  Callsti  (Nicephori)  Histories  Ecclesiastic8e  Lib.  XVIII, 

ex  Vers.  Largii.    2  vol.  fol.  Paris,  apud  Front. 
Ducasum. 

114  Calmet  {Ai/g.)  Dictionnaire  Historiqne  et  Critique  de  la 

Bible.    4  vol.  fol.  Paris,  1722  to  1728. 

115  Casslodori  Opera,  ex  Editione  Joan.  Garetii.    2  vol.  fol. 

Rothomag.  1679. 

116  Cedrenus  (Geor.)  inter  Byzantine  Ilistoriae  Scriptores. 

117  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali.    Svo.  Cantab.  1695. 

4  c  2 
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118  Chrysostomi  Opera.    Ed.  Montfaucon.    13  vol.  Gr.  et 

Lat.    Fol.  Paris,  1718, 

119  Ciacconius  (Peir.)  deTriclinio,  sive  de  Modo  Convivandi 

apud  priscos  Romanes,  et  de  Conviviorum 
Apparatu,  &c.    12mo.  Amst.  1664'. 

120  dementis  AlexandrinI  Opera,  Gr.  ct  Lat.  Potter,  2  vol. 

Fol.  Oxon. 

121  Combe   (Car.)   Nummorum  Veterum   Populorum  et 

Urbium  qui  in  Museo.  Guill.  Hunter  asservantur 
Descriptio.    4to.  Lond.  1782. 

122  Constantinus  Manasses  Porphyrogennetas,  inter  Byzan- 

tinre  Historice  Scriptores. 

123  Quintus  Curtlus,  a  Freinsliemio.    2  vol.  8vo.  Argent. 

16-10. 

124'  Danetii  Dictionarium  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  et 
GrEccarum  in  Usum  Delpliini.  Lut,  Paris, 
1698. 

12.5  Dempsteri  [llio.)  de  Etruria  Regali  Libri  VII,  curante 
Th.  Coke.    Fol.  Florent.  1723. 

126  Diodorus  Siculus,  Gr.  et  Lat.    2  vol.  fol.  a  Wesseling. 

Amst.  1746. 

127  Diogenes  Laertius,  Gr.  4to.  Editio  Princeps.  Basil,  apud 

Froben.  1533. 
  Meibomei.    2  vol.  4to.  Amst.  1692. 

128  Dion  Cassias.  Editio  Princeps.  R.  Stephan.  1.548. 

129  Dionysius  Halicarnassus.    2  vol.  fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Oxon. 

1702. 

130  Donali  (Si'bast.)  RomaVetus  ac  Recens,  utriusque  jiEdi- 

ficiis  illustrata.    4to.  Amstel.  1695. 

131  Dufresni  Historia  Byzantina.    Fol.  Paris,  1680. 
  inter  Byzantina;  Historise  Scriptores.  Venet. 

1722. 

132  Eckliel  (Jos.  Hilar.)   Doctrina  Nummorum  veterum. 

8  vol.  4to.  Vindobon.  1702,  1798. 

133  Epiphanii  Opera  a  Dionys.  Petavio,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Fol. 

2  vol.  Paris,  1622. 

134  Eusebii  Historia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  a  Valerio.    Paris,  1659, 

1671. 

  a  Reading.    Cantab.  1720. 

135  Eutropii  Historia  in  Usum  Delphini.    4to.  Paris,  1683. 
  cum  Notis  Variorum  el  Havercampi.    8vo.  L. 

Bat.  1729. 

136  Fabi'etti  (Rriph.)   inscriptionum    Antiquarum   qua;  in 

iEdibus  patcrnis  asservantur  Explicatio,  cum 
EmendationibusGruterianis  aliquot.  Fol.  Romse, 
1702. 

137  Fabri  [Petri)  Agonostico,  sive  de  Re  Atliletica,  Ludisque 

veterum  Gyranicis,  Musicis,  et  Circensibus 
tractatus.    4to.  Lugd.  1.595. 

138  Ferrarii  {Fr.  Bernard.)  de  veterum  Acclamationibus  et 

Plausu  Libri  VII.    4to.  Mediolan.  1633. 

139  Fleury  [Claude)  Histoire  Ecclesiastique  jusqu'en  1414, 

avec  la  Continuation  jusqu'en  1595,  par  le  P. 
Jean  CI.  Fabre.  36  vol.  4to.  Paris,  1691 
to  1737. 

140  Flori  Historia   cum   Notis  Variorum.     8vo.  L.  Bat. 

1648. 

  in  Usum  Dclpbini.    4to.  Paris,  1674;. 

141  Froehlichi  [Erar.mi)   Notitia  elementuris  Nuraismatum 

Antiquorum.    4to.  Viennae,  1753. 

142  Frontinus  inter  Scriptores  dc  Re  Miiitare.    4to.  Romse, 

1487. 

  Libri  tres  de  Aquae  Ductibus  et  Strategemati- 

bus  cum  Notis  Stewichii.    4to.  L.  Bat.  1607. 

  cum  Notis  Variorum  et  Oudcndorpii.    8vo.  L. 

Bat.  1731. 

143  Gafierelli  {Jac.)  Curiositates  inauditte  de  Figuris  Per- 

sarum  Talismanicis,  &c.    8vo.  Paris,  1629. 

144  Geoponica  sive  de  Re  Rustica  Scriptores,  Gr.  et  Lat. 

8vo.  a  Needbam,  Cantab.  1701. 


145  Georgius  Acropolitas,  inter  Byzantinae  Historise  Scrip- 

tores. 

146  Gessneri  (Jo.  Jac.)  Specimen  Rei  Nummariae  cum  Prolo- 

gomenis,  et  amplissima  veterum  Numismatum 
Collectione.    2  vol.  fol.  Tigur.  1735. 

147  Glycse  (Mich.)  Annales,  Gr.et  Lat.  cum  Notis  P.  Labbe. 

148  Goltzii  (Huberti)  Opera  omnia  Nuinismatica  curante 

Gervatio.  5  vol.  fol.  Antw.  apud  Plaut 
1644-5. 

149  Gorlsei  (Ant.)  Dactyliotheca,  seu  Annulorum  Sigillarium 

quorum  apud  priscos  tam  Graecos  quam  Ro- 
nianos  Usus,  Promptuarium  cum  explicat.  Jac. 
Gronovii.  2  vol.  4to.  Ludg.  Bat.  1695  seu 
1707. 

150  Gra?vii  (Jo.  Georg.)  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romana- 

rum, et  J.  Gronovii  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum 
Grajcarum.    39  vol.  fol. 

151  Gruteri  Inscriptiones  Antiquae  totius  Orbis  Romani  in 

absolutissimum  Corpus  redacta3,  denuo  cura 
Joan.  Georg.  Grajv.  Recensitae.  4  vol.  fol. 
Amstel.  1707. 

152  Gyraldi  (Lilii  Greg.)  Opera  omnia  Commentario  Jos. 

Faes.  ac  Animadvers.  P.  Collomerii  illustrata, 
cura  Jos.  Jensii.  Tomi  2,  fol.  Lugd.  Bat 
1696. 

153  Harduini  Opera  selecta.    Fol.  Amstel.  1709. 
  Opera  Varia.    Fol.  Amstel.  1733. 

154  Haym  (Nic.  Franc.)  Tesoro  Britannico,  ovvero  il  Museo 

Nummareo,  &c.  2  tom.  4to.  Lond.  1719-20. 

155  Heliodori  Historia  iEthiopica.  Basiliae,  ex  Officina  Her- 

vagiana,  1531. 
  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo,  Bourdelot,  Paris,  1619. 

156  Herodiani  Historia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Aid.  1524, 
  4to.  Gr.  Politiani,  1525. 

157  Herodotus,  Gr.     Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Venet,  apud 

Aid.  1502, 

  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol.  a  Wesseling.  Amst.  1763. 

  Reitzii  et  Scbafreri,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Textus  Wesse- 

lingianus,    3  vol.  8vo.  Oxon.  1808. 

158  Hero  (Mechanicus)  de  Machinis  Bellicis,  &c.  Lat.  cum 

Scholiis  Franc.  Barocii.    4to.  Venet.  1572. 

159  Hieronymi  Opera  Edit.  Benedictum.    5  vol.  fol.  Paris, 

1693. 

160  Hotmanni  (/V.)  Opera.  3  vol.  fol.  Lugd,  1599  to  1600. 

161  Joannis  Damasceni  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.    2  vol.  Paris, 

1712. 

162  Joseph!  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat,    Fol.  2  vol.  Hudson,  Oxon. 

1720. 

163  Isidori  Hispalensis,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol.  De  Breul.  Paris, 

1601, 

164  Justini  Historia,    Fol.  Editio  Princeps.    Venet,  apud 

Jenson,  1470. 

  cum  Notis  Variorum  et  Graevii,    8vo.  L.  Bat. 

1683. 

  Gronovii.    8vo.  L.  Bat.  1709. 

  in  Usum  Delphini.    4to.  Paris,  1677. 

  Hearne.    8vo.  Oxon.  1703.  ; 

165  Kennet,  Romee  Antiques  Notitiae,  or  the  Antiquities  of 

Rome.    8vo.  Edinburgh  and  London. 

166  Kipping  (Henr.)  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  Libri  IV, 

Editio  emendata,  &c.  8vo.  Ludg.  Bat.  1713. 

167  Kirchmanni  (Joh.)   de  Funeribus  Romanis  Libri  lY. 

12mo.  Ludg.  Bat.  1672. 
  de  Annulis  Liber.    12mo.  Lugd.  Bat.  167^2. 

168  Lactantius.  Fol.  Editio  Princeps,  in  Monasterio  Subla- 

censi,  1465. 

  Variorum.    8vo.  L.  Bat.  1660. 

cum  Notis  Variorum  et  Observationibus  criticis 
a  Burmann.    2  vol,  8vo.  Lips.  1739, 

169  Lauri  (Jac.)  antiquae  Urbis  Splendor,  hoc  est,  pr^ci- 
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puorum  ejusdem  Templorum,  &c.  Descriptio. 
2  torn,  in  1  vol.  fol. 

170  Lipsii  Opera  omnia.    1  vol.  fol.  Ant.  apud  Plantin. 

1637. 

171  Livii.  Editio  Princeps.    Fol.  Romse,  14-70. 
  Gronovii.    3  vol.  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1645. 

cum  Notis  Variorum.    3  vol.  8vo.  Amst.  1679. 

  in  Usum  Delphini.  4to.  Paris,  6  vol.  1679-82. 

......  Hearne.    6  vol.  8vo.  Oxon.  1708. 

172  Macrobii  Opera.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Venet.  apud 

Jensoh,  1472. 
  Notis  Variorum  et  Zeunii.    8vo.  Lips.  1777- 

173  Manutii   (Paiili)  Antiquitatum  Ilomanarum  Libri  II. 

Venet.  Aid.  15.57,  1581. 

174  Marliani  (Barth.)  Urbis  Romae  Topographia.  Fol.  Rom. 

1544. 

,   Annales  Consulum,  &c.    Fol.  Rom.  1560. 

175  Merula  (Paul.)  de  Romanorum  Comitils,  &c.  12mo. 

Lugd.  Lat.  1675. 

176  Meursii  (Joan.)  Opera  omnia  ex  Recens.  Joan.  Lauri. 

Florent.  12  vol.  fol.  1741. 

  Grsecia  Feriata,  &c.  apud  Gronovii  Thes.  An- 

tiquitat.  Graec. 

177  Minuti us  Felix  (M.  Octavins)  cum  Notis  Variorum,  &c. 

8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1672. 

178  Montfau^on  (D,  Bern,  de)  Pala^ographia  Grseca.  Fol, 

Paris,  1708. 

179  Morellii  (Andr.)  Thesaurus,  sive  Familiarum  Roman. 

Numismata.    2  vols.  Fol.  Amstel.  1734. 

180  Morini  [Joan.)  Exercitationes  Ecclesiasticse  et  Biblical, 

de  Patriarcharum,  et  Primatum  Origine,  &c. 
Paris,  fol.  1669. 

181  Moshemii  {Jo.  Law.)  Institutionum  Historise  Ecclesias- 

ticEc,  Antiquse,  et  Recensionis  Libri  IV.  4to. 
Helmstadiij  1755. 

182  Muratori  novus  Thesaurus  veterum  Inscriptionum.  4  vol. 

fol.  Mediolani,  1739-42. 

183  Nardini  [Fam)  Roma  antica.    4to.  Romte,  1666. 

184  Nepos  {Cornelius).    Fol.  AVz7/o  Pr/«cep5,  under  the  title 

of  ^milius  Probus,  Venet. 

  in  Usum  Delphini.  4to.  Paris,  1675. 

  Notis  Variorum.    8vo.  L.  Bat.  1675. 

185  Nicephorus  Gregorse  Historia  Byzantinae,  Gr.  et  Lat. 

cum  Notis  Jo.  Bovvin.   Fol.  Paris,  1651. 

186  Nicetas  Acominati  Chroniata;  Historian,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed. 

C.  An.  Fabroto.    Paris,  1647. 

187  Nonnus   Dionysiaca,   Gr.  et  Lat.     8vo.   F.  Hanov. 

1610. 

188  Onosander  Strategicus,  seu  de  Imperatoris  Institutione 

a  Nic.  Regaltii,  Gr.  et  Lat.    4to.  Paris,  1598. 

189  Oppiani  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.   4to.  Paris,  apud  Turneb. 

1555. 

190  Orosii  Historia.  4to.  L.  Bat.  1767. 

191  Orvill  {Philip  d')  Sicula,  quibus  Sicilise  Veteris  rudera, 

addilis  antiquis  Tabulis  illustrantur :  edidit  Pet. 
Burmannus.   Fol.  Amstel.  1764. 

192  Paetus  {Lucas)  de  Mensuribus  et  Ponderibus  Romanis  et 

Graecis,  Ven.  1573  ;  item  apud  Graevii  Thesau- 
rum  Antiquitatum  Romanarum. 

193  Pancirolli  {Guid.)  Notitia  utraque  Dignitatum  cum  Oc- 

cidentalis  turn  Orientalis,  &c.  Fol.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1608. 

194  Panvini  [Onuphrii)  de  Ludis  Circensibus  Lib.  II.;  de 

Triumphis  Liber  unus  cum  Notis  Joan.  Argoli, 
■       '  &c.    Fol.  Patavii,  1681. 

195  Paruta  {Filip.)  la  Sicilia  descritta  con  Medaglie.  Fol. 

Palermo,  1612. 

196  Parutae  {Phil.)  et  Leon.  Agostini  Sicilia,  Cura  et  Studio 

T.  Havercampii,  cum  Addit.  et  Animadversion. 
G.  Gualtheri.   3  vol.  foU  Lugd.  Bat.  1723. 


197  Paterculus  ( Velleius).  Editio  Princeps.  Fol.  apud  Frobe- 

nium,  Basil,  1520. 
......  Notis  Variorum  et  Burmanni.  Svo.  L.  Bat.  1719. 

198  Patini  {Caroli)  Imperatorum  Romanorum  Numismata, 

&c.  Fol.  Argentina:,  1671. 

199  Pausaniae  Grasciae  Descriptio,  Gr.   Fol.  Editio  Princeps, 

Apud  Aid.  1516. 

200  Pellerin  (Jos.)  Recueil  de  Medailles   des    Rois  qui 

n'ont  pas  encore  ete  publics.  10  vol.  4to. 
Paris. 

201  Pembrochice  {Th.  Comes)  Numismata  antiqua  in  tres 

Partes  divisa.    2  vol.  4to.  Lond.  1746. 

202  Phavorini  Lexicon.  Fol.  Gr.  Basil,  15^6. 

203  Philomis  Judsei  Opera,  Gr.  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  a  Tur- 

neb. Paris,  1552. 

 Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  Recens.  et  cum  Not.Th.  Mangay. 

2  vol.  fol.  Lond.  1742. 

204  Philostratus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Fol.  Par.  1608. 
 Olearii.  Edit.  Opt.  fol.  Lips.  1709. 

205  Photii  Bibliotheca,  Gr.  Fol.  ab  Hoeschelio  Aug.  Vind. 

1601. 

206  Pinkerton's  {John)  Essay  on  Medals.  2  vols.  Svo.  2d  Ed. 

Lond.  1808. 

207  Pitisci  (S«»w.)  Lexicon  Antiquitatum.   2  vol.  fol.  1713. 

208  Plinii  Historia  Naturalis,  Variorum  et  Gronovii.   3  vol. 

Svo.  L.  Bat.  1669. 
 3  vol.  fol.  Harduin,  Paris,  1723. 

209  Plinii  Secundi  Epistolae  et  Panegyricus,  &c.  I2mo. 

Venet.  apud  /\ld.  1508. 
 cum  Notis  Variorum.   Svo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1669. 

210  Plutarchi  Opera,  Gr.  Hen.  Stephan.   6  vol.  8vo.  1572. 
 2  vols.  Ibl.  Gr.  et  Lat.    Francof.  ]  599. 

211  Pollet  {Fr.)  Historia  Fori  Romani.   Svo.  Franc.  1676. 

212  Pollux,   Editio  Princeps.   Gr.   Fol.  apud  Aid.  1502. 
  Gr.  et  Lat,    Fol.  Hemsterhusii,  Amst.  1706. 

213  Polyaeni  Stratagemata,Gr.  etLat.  L2mo.  Editio  Princeps. 

Casaubon,  Lugd.  1589. 
 Gr.etLat.  Svo.  Masvicli,  L.  Bat.  1690. 

214  Polybius,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Gronovii,  3  vol.  Svo.  Amst.  1670. 
 Jos.  Schweighausen  Tom.  VIII.   Svo.  Lips.  1789 

—1795. 

215  Vo^ma  {Titus)  De  Operis  Servorum.    Svo.  Ant.  apud 

Plant.  1608. 

216  Procopii,  Historiarum  sui  Temporls  Lib.VIII.  Gr.etLat. 

ex  Interpret,  et  cum  Notis  Bonav.  Vulcanii, 
_  Fol.  Paris,  1660. 

 inter  Scriptores  Byzantinae  Histcrise.    27  vols. 

fol.  Venet.  1722— 17.'35. 

217  Rasche  {Joh.  C'/im^)  Lexicon  Universum  Rei  Nummarias 

Veterum,  et  praecipue  Grascorum  et  Romano- 
rum, cum  Observatlonibus  praefatum  a  Chr. 
G.  Heyne.   14  vol.  Svo.  Lips.  1785— 1805. 

218  Relandi  (Hadr.)  Antiquitates  sacra;  veterum  Hebraeo- 

rum.  Svo.  Traj.  Batav.  1712—1717. 

219  Rei  Rustics  Scriptores.   Editio  Princeps.   Ex  Recens. 

Georgii  Alexandrini  et  Studio  F.  Colucix,  Fol. 
Venet.  1472. 

De  Re  Rustica  Libri.   4to.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  1513. 

220  Rosini  (Joan.)  Antiquitatum  Romanorum  Corpus  abso- 

lutissimum,  cum  Notis  Th.  Dempsterii,  &c.  4to. 
Amst.  1743. 

221  Sallustii  Opera.    Fol.    Editio  Prijiceps.  1470, 
 Notis  Variorum  et  Gronovii.    Svo.  Lugd.  Bat. 

1690. 

222  Salmasii  Exercitationes  Plinianae  in  Solini  Polvhist.  &c.; 

item  de  Homonymis  Hyles  latricas.  "2  vol.  fol. 
Parisiis,  1629. 

223  Schefferi  (Joan.)  de  Mil.  Nav.  Veterum  Lib.  IV.  4to. 

Upsaliae,  1654. 

224  Sigonii  (Carol.)  Opera  omnia,  cum  Notis  Variorum,  &c. 
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Gvols.fol.  Mediolani, 


Syn- 


Phill.  Argetas  collegit 
1732,  1737. 

Socratis  Scholiastici,  et  Sozomeni  Hermiae,  Historia  Ec 
clesiastica,  cum  Vers.  Hen.  Vallesii.  Fol.  Par 
1668. 

Solini  {Jidii)  Polyhistor.  Editio  Princeps,  Fol  Venet 
1473. 

 Salmasii.     [vide  Sahnasius'] 

Spanhemii  (Ezech.)  Dissertationes  de  Usu  et  Praestantia 
Nuinismatum  antiquorum.    2  vol,  fol  Lond 
1706. 

Spence  (Jos.)  Poljmetls.    Fol.  Lond.  174.7. 
Strabo,  Gr.    Fol.    Editio  Princeps.    Apud  Aid.  1516. 
Gr.  etLat.    Fol.  Casaubon,  Genev.  1587. 
Notis  Variorum,  Gr.  et  Lat.    2  vol.  fol.  Amst 
1707. 

[Burc-Goth.)  Antiquitatum  Romanarum 
tagraa,  &c.    4to.  Jena3,  1728. 
(Jaan-Gnil.)    Antiquitatum   Convivialium  Li- 
bri  VIII.  et  Sacrorum  Gentil.  Descript.  &c. 
Fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1695. 
Suetonii  Opera.    Fol.    Editio  Princeps.    Romae,  1470. 
ex  Recens.  Is.  Casauboni.    Fol.  Paris,  1610. 
cum  Notis  Variorum.    8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1662. 
in  Usum  Delphini.    4to.  Paris,  1684, 
Suiceri  {Joan-Cap.)  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  Gr.  et  Lat. 

2  vol.  fol.  Amst.  1728. 
Suidae  Lexicon,  Gr.    Fol.    Editio  Princeps.  Medio- 
lani, 1499. 

 Kuster.    3  vol.  fol.  Cantab.  1705. 

Syncelli  (Georg.)  Chronographia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Notis 
Jac.  Goar.    Fol,  Paris,  1652. 

 inter  Scriptores  Byzantince  Historia 

zaniincc^ 

Taciti  Opera  Lipsii.    Fol.  Antwerp,  1589. 
Freinshemii.    8vo.  Argent.  1664. 
in  Usum  Delphini.    4<  vol.  4to.  Paris,  1682. 
Gronovii.    2  vol.  4to. 
Brotier.    4  vol.  4to.  Paris,  1771. 
Tertulliani  (Q.  Septimii  Florentis)  Opera,    Editio  Prifi- 
ceps.  Basil,  fol.  1521. 

  Opera.     Ex  Ed,   Nic,  Rigaltil.    Fol,  Paris, 

1G64. 

  Liber  de  Pallio,  ex  Recens.  et  cum  Notis  Sal- 
masii.   8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1656. 

238  Thucydides,   Gr.  Fol.    Editio  Princeps.  Venet.  apud 

Aid.  1,502. 

  Dukeri,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol.  Amst.  1731. 

  Wassii  et  Dukeri,  Gr.  et  Lat.    8  vol.  I2mo. 

Glasguae. 
  Baueri.    3  vol.  8vo.  Lond. 

239  Tillemont  (Sebast.  le  Nain  de)  Memoires  pour  servir  a 

I'Histoire  Ecclesiastique  des  six  Premiers  Sie- 
cles.    16  vol.  4to.  Par.  1695—1712. 
■240  Tristan  [Jean)  Commentaires  Historiques.    3  vol.  fol. 
Paris,  1657. 

241  Hm-nebi  {Adr.)  Adversariorum  Libri  XXX. 

1580. 

242  Vaillant  [Jo.  Fotj)  Historia  Ptolemarum, 

Amstel.'lZOl. 

  Nummi  Autiqui  Familiarum  Romanarum,  &c, 

3  vol.  fol.  Amstel.  1703, 

  Arsacidarum  Imperium,  &c,    2  vol,  4to,  Paris, 


3  vol. 


^25 


226 


227 


228 
229 


230  Struvil 

231  Stuckii 


232 


233 


234. 


235 


236 


237 


[vide  By- 


Fol.  Paris, 
Fol. 


&c 


  Numismata  Imperatorum  Romanorum 

4to.  1743. 

243  Valerius  Maximus.      FqJ.  Editio  Princeps. 
1471, 

  Nolis  Variorum.    8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1651 — 1670. 

  in  Usum  Delphini.    ^to.  Paris,  1674. 


Mogunt. 


24t  Varronis  (M.  Terentii)  Opera  quae  supersunt  Coniec- 
taneis  et  Notis  Jos.  Scaligeri ;  Comment.  T 
lurnebi;  Emendat.  Ant.  Augustini;  item  P. 
Victorii  Castigation.  &c.  8vo.  apud  H  Ste- 
phan.  1573,  ^ 

245  Vegetius  (i.^/«T;?:«.)deReMilitare.  Fol.  in  Goth.  Charact. 
Veteres  de  Re  Militare  Scriptores.    4to.  Romae,  1487. 
  8vo.  Vesalice  Clivorum,  1670. 

246  Vitruvius  (Pollio.)    Fol.  Editio  Pr 

loco. 

  a  Dan.  Barbaro.    Fol.  Venet. 

  Phiiandri.    4to.  Lugd.  1552, 

247  Ursatus  (Sertoriiis)  de  Notis  Romanorum,  &c 

tavii,  1672. 

248  Wilson's  (T.)  Archaeological  Dictionarv. 

London,  1793. 

249  Zenobii  Proverbia  Grasca.    4to  Florent 

1497. 

250  Zosimi  Historia  Nova. 

Oxon.  1679. 

  cum  Interpretatione  Leunclavii,  et  Notis  Cel- 

larii.    8vo.  1729. 


rmceps,  sine  anno  et 
1561. 

Fol.  Pa- 
8vo.  2d  Edit, 
apud  Junt. 
Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Ed.  Th.  Sparkes, 
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251 


252 


253 


256 


257 


258 


Apollonius  Pergacus  de  Sectione  Rationis,  Gr.  et  Lat. 

ex  Edit.  Edm.  Halleri,  Oxon.  1706. 
Archimedis  Opera,  Gr.    Fol.  Basil,  1544. 

  ex  Editione  Rivaltii  a  Claudio  Richardo,  Gr.  et 

Lat.    Fol.  Paris,  1626. 
Baker's  {Thos.)  Clavis  Geometrica  Catholica.  4to.  Lond. 
1684. 

254  Barlow's  {Pet.)  Mathematical  Dictionary.    8vo.  Lond. 

255  Barrowi  (Isaac)  Lectiones  Geometricae.    4to.  Londini, 

1674. 

Bernouilli  {Jac.)  Opera.    2  vols.  4to.  Genevae,  1744. 

  {Joan)  Opera  omnia.    4  vols.  4to.  1742. 

Briggii  (Henr.)  Trigonometria  Britannica,  sive  de  Doc- 
trina  Triangulorum  Lib.  II.  Fol.  Goudse, 
1633. 

Bullialdi  {Is^nael.)  Exercitationes  Geometricae,  &c.  4to. 
Paris,  1657. 

259  Cardani  {Hieron.)  Opera  omnia  cura  Car.  Sponii.  Fol. 

Lugd.  1663. 

260  Cartesli  {Renat.)  Opera  omnia.    Amstel.  1692. 

261  Clavii  {Christopheri)  Opera  Mathematica.    5  vol.  fol. 

Maguntiee,  1612. 
■*261  Cotesii  (RoJ.)  Harmonia  Mensurarum  sive  Analj'sis  et 
Synthesis,  &c.    4to.  Cantabrig.  1722. 

262  Diophanti  Alexandrini  Arithmetica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Fol. 

Paris,  1621. 

263  Desaguliers  {J.  T.)  Physico- Mechanical  Lectures.  8to. 

London,  1817. 

264  Deschales  {CI.  Francis- Milliet)  Cursus  seu  Mundus  Ma- 

thematicus.    Ed.  tertia,  4  vol.  fol.  Lugd.  1690, 

265  Euclidis  Elementorum  Libri  XV;  in  primum  ejus  lA- 

brum  Commentariorum  Procli  Lib.  IV,  Gr. 

  cum  Praefat.  Jun.  Gryncei,    Fol.  Basiliae,  1533. 

  Opera  omnia,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol.  ex  Recens.  Gre- 

gorii,  Oxon.  1703. 
  Elementacum  Explicationibus  etDemonstr.  Chr. 

Clavii,  edidit  J.  H,  Van  Lom.     8vo.  Amst. 

1738. 

  Elementorum  Lib.  VI.  una  cum  decimo  et  ua- 

decimo  es  Versione  Commandini  curavit  J. 
Keill.    8vo.  Oxon.  1715. 

266  Euleri  (Leon.)  Methodus  inveniendi  LIneas  Curvas  max- 

ime   minimeve  Proprietate   gaudentes.  Ho. 
Lausannae,  1744. 
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Introductio  in  Analysin  Infinitomm.     2  vols. 
f  ■  4to.  Lausannse,  ll'i'h. 

Introduction  a  I'Analyse  Infinitesinrmle  trad,  du 
Lat.  en  Franc,  avec  des  Notes  par  J.  B.  Labey. 

2  vol.  4to.  Paris,  1796. 

Lettres  a  una  Princesse  d'Allemagne  sur 
quelques  Sujets  de  Pliysique  et  de  Philosophie. 

3  vol.  8vo.  Petersburg,  1768-72. 

Elemens  d'Algebre  trad,  de  I'Allemande,  par  J. 
Bernouille,  avec  des  Notes  par  Lagrange  et 
Garnier.    2  vol.  Svo.  Paris,  1807- 

267  Galileo  {Galilei)  Opera,    i  vol.  4to.  Padova,  1744'. 

268  Gheraldi  (Marini)  de  llesolutlone  et  Compositione  Ma- 

thematica  Libri  V.    Fol.  llomaj,  1630. 

269  Gravesande  {GuU.-Jac.)  Physices  Elementa  Mathema- 

ticee.    2  vol.  4to.  Leydae,  1742. 

  Oeuvres  Philosopbiques,  &c.  trad,  de  Lat.  en 

Franc.    2  vol.  4to.  Amstel.  1774. 

270  Harriott  {Tho.)  Artis  Analyticae  Praxis,  ex  Recens.  W. 

Warneri.    Fol.  London,  1631. 

271  Hire  (de  la)  Elementa  Sectionum  Conicarum.  12nio. 

Paris,  1679. 

272  Hopital  (de  I')  Tractatus  Analyticus  de  Sectionibus 

Conicis.    4to.  Paris,  1707. 

273  Hugenii  (Christ.)  Opera  Mechanica,  Geometrica,  Astro- 

nomica,  et  Miscellanea,  ex  Edit.  Guil.-Jac. 
S'  Gravesande.  4  vol.  4to.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1751. 

274;  Hutton's  (CAct5.)  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary.   2  vols.  4to.  London. 

275  Lansbergii  (Philip.)  Opera  omnia.    Fol.  Middeburgise, 

1663. 

276  Leibnitzii  (Goth.-Guil.)  Opera  omnia  coUecta  Studio. 

Lud.  Dutens.    6  vol.  4to.  1768. 
^77  Maclaurin's  (Collin)  Treatise  of  Algebra.    5th  Ed._8vo. 
Lond.  1788. 

  Tractatus  de  Linearum  Geometricarum  Proprie- 

tatibus  generalibus;  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
preceding  work. 

278  Mathematici  Veteres,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol.  Paris,  e  Typo- 

graphia  regia,  1693. 

279  Mercatoris  (Nic.)  Logarithmotechnia,  cum  M.  Ang. 

Riccii  Exercitatione  Geometrica  edita.  4to. 
London,  1668. 

280  Moivre  (Abraham  de)  Miscellanea  Analytica  de  Serieb. 

&c.    4to.  London. 
  Doctrine  of  Chances,  &c.    4to.  Lond. 

281  Montucla  (J.  Fr.)  Histoire  des  Mathematiques,  nouvelle 

Edition,  achevee  par  J.  de  Salande.  4  vol. 
4to.  1799—1802. 

282  Neperi  (Jo.  Bar.  Merchist.)  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Ca- 

nonis  Descriplio,  ejusque  Usus.  Edinburgi.  4to, 
1614. 

  Mirifici  Logarithmorum   Canonis  Constructio, 

&c.    4to.  1618. 
  Rhabdologia,  seu  Numerationis  per  Virgulas  Lib. 

IL  &c.    12mo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1628. 

283  Newtoni  (Isaac.)  Opera  quee  extant  omnia  Commentariis 

illustrabat  S.  Horsley.    5  vol.  4to.  1779-85. 

284  Nicomachi  Arithmeticae  Lib.  H.  Parisiis,  1538. 

285  Oughtred  (Guil.)  Opuscula  Mathematica.    Svo.  1677. 

286  Ozanam  (Jac.)  Cours  de  Mathematique.    Tomi  4,  Svo. 

Parisiis,  1699. 

287  Paccioli  (Ltica:  de  Biirgo.)  Arithmetica  et  Geometrica. 

288  Pappi  (Alexandrini)  CoUectiones  Mathematicee  a  Fred. 

Commandino  in  iat.  conversse,  et  Comment, 
illust.    Fol.  Bologne,  1660. 

289  Pselli  Compendium  Arithmeticse  Veterum,  ex  Greec.  in 

Lat.  redditum  a  Giul.  Xylandro.  8vo.  Basil, 
1556. 


290  Raphson  (Joseph.)  Analysis  ^quationum  universali.  2d; 

Ed.  4to.  Lond.  1702. 

291  Robertson's  (Abram.)  Geometrical  Treatise  of  Conic 

Sections.    Svo.  Oxford.  1805.  ; 

292  RudolfFs  (Christ.)  die  Coss  mit  schcenen  Exempeln  der 

Coss  durch  Glichael  Stifel  gebessert,  und  sehr 
vermehrt.    4to.  Regiomanti,  1.553. 

293  Schooten  (Francis  a)  Exercitalionum  Matbematicarum 

Lib.  V.    4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  Ann.  1657. 

294  Simpson  (Tho.)  Doctrine  and  Application  of  Fluxions. 

2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1750. 
 Treatise  of  Algebra.    Svo.  Lond.  1782. 

295  Stevin  (Simon)  Oeuvres  Mathematiques,  publics  par  AI- 

berte  Girarde.    Fol.  Leyden,  1634. 

296  Stifelii  (Mich.)  Arithmetica  Integra.    4to.  Holtzdorf, 

1544. 

297  Stirling  (Jacob.)  Method.  Differentialis,  seu  de  Summa- 

tione  et  Interpolatione  Serierum.  4to.  London, 
1730. 

298  Stone's  (E.)  New  Mathematical  Dictionary.  Svo.  2d  Ed. 
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  Inquisitionum    post  Mortem,  sive  Escetarum 

Temporibus  Regum  Hen.  I.  Edw.  I.  II.  III. 

Fol.  London,  1806-10. 

437  Camden  ( ^F///.)  Britannia  by  Gough.    4  vols.  fol. 

438  Chitty  {Jos.)  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law, 

comprising  the  Practice,  Pleadings,  and  Evi- 
dence in  Criminal  Prosecutions,  with  a  copious 
Collection  of  Precedents.  4  vols,  royal  Svo. 
1816. 

439  Coke  {Sir  Edw.)  upon  Littleton,  or  a  Commentary 

upon  Littleton's  Tenures,  being  the  first  part 
of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England. 
17th  Edit,  revised  and  corrected,  with  further 
/..dditions  of  Notes,  &c.  by  F.  Hargrave  and 
C.  Butler,  2  vols,  royal  Svo. 

 Law  Tracts,  to  which  are  added  the  old  Tenures, 

and  some  Notes  and  Additions  to  Lord  Coke's 
Commentary,  &c.  by  William  Hawkins,  Ser- 
jeant at  Law.    8vo.  1764. 

  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Institutes  of  the 

Laws  of  England.    4  vols,  royal  Svo.  1817. 
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436 


440  Comyns  {Lord  Chief  Baron)  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 

England.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  en- 
larged, and  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  Samuel  Rose,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law, 
6  vols,  royal  Svo.  ISCO. 

441  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  Lat.    2  vol.  fol. 

442  Cotton  {Sir  Rob.)  Abridgement  of  the  Records  in  the 

Tower  of  London,  from  the  Reign  of  Ed.  11. 
to  Richard  III.  of  all  Parliaments  holden  in 
each  King's  Reign.    Fol.  London,  1769. 

443  Cowel,  Law  Dictionary,  or  the  Interpreter  of  Words 

and  Terms,  used  either  in  the  Common  or 
Statute  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  Fol.  1727. 

444  Crompton  {Rich.)  Authority  and  Jurisdiction  of  Courts* 

&c.    4  to.  1594. 

445  Cunningham    {Tim.)    Law   Dictionary.    2  vols,  fol 

3d  Edit.  1782. 

446  Doomsday  Book.    Vols.  L  &  IL  fol. 

447  Ducange  {Carol.)    Glossarium    ad    Scriptores  mediiE 

et  infimas  Latinitatis.  Editio  locupletior.  Opera, 
et  Studio  Monachorum  Ord.  S.  Benedict. 
6  vol.  fol.  Parisiis,  1733. 

  Glossarium  novum  seu  Supplementum  ad  Auc- 

torem  Glossarii  Cangiani  Editionem.  4  vol. 
fol.  Parisiis,  1766. 

448  Dugdale  (Guil.)   IMonasticon  Angllcanum.    3  vol.  fol. 

Lend.  1555-73. 
  with  considerable  Additions,  by  the  Rev.  B, 

Bandinel.    4  vols.  fol. 
  Origines  Juridicales,  or  Historical  Memoirs  of 

the  English  Laws,  Courts  of  Justice,  &c.  3d 

Edit.  fol.  1680. 

449  Finch   {Sir  H.)  Law,  or  a  Discourse  thereof  in  four 

Books,  with  Notes  and  References  by  Danby 
Pickering,  Esq.    Svo.  London,  1750. 

450  Fitzherbert  {Anth.)  Abridgement  of  Law  chiefly  com- 

piled from  the  year  Books,  &c.    Fol.  1577. 
  Natura  Brevium,  to  which  is  added  a  Commen- 
tary with  Notes,  &c.  2  vols,  royal  Svo.  London, 
1794. 

451  Fleta  by  Selden.    4to.  1685. 

452  Fortescue  {Sir  John)  de  Laudibus   Legum  Anglise, 

translated  into  English,  and  illustrated  with 
the  Notes  of  Mr.  Selden,  &c. 

453  Gibson  {Edm.)   Codex   Juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicani. 

Second  Edit.  2  vol.  fol.  Lond.  1761. 

454  Gilbert  {Ld.  C.  B.)  Law  of  Evidence.    6th  Edit,  with 

Notes  by  J.  Sedgwick,  Esq. 

  History  and  Practice  of  the  High  Court  of 

Chancery.    Svo.  London,  1758. 

455  Glanvilla  {Ranidph.  de)  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinlbus 

Anglise.  12mo. 

456  Grose  {Fr.)  Military  Antiquities,    or    History  of  the 

English  Army,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  pre- 
sent Time;  also  a  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour. 
2  vols.  4to.  London,  1801. 

457  Hale  {Sir  M.)    History  of  the  Common  Law.  5th 

Edit,  with  Additions,  by  Sergeant  llunnington, 
Sergeant  at  Law. 

  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  a  new  edition,  by  T- 

Dogherty,   Esq.     2  vols,  royal  8vo.  Lond. 
1800. 

458  Harleian  Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  scarce,  curious, 

and  interesting  Pamphlets,  &c.  interspersed 
with  historical  and  political  Annotations,  by  W. 
Oldys,  Esq.    8  vols.  4to.  1741. 
. .  New  Edition,  with  two  additional  Volumes,  &c. 
by  T.  Parke,  Esq.    4  to.  1808. 

459  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chan- 

cery, &c.    2  parts,  Svo.  London,  1780. 
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f60  Hearne  (Thomas)  Collection  of  curious  Discourses 
written  by  eminent  Antiquaries.  2d  Edit, 
with  considerable  Additions,  2  vols.  8vo.  &c. 

  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii.  or  Blatk  Book  of  the 

Exchequer,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1771. 

461  Henecius'  (J.  G.)  Methodical  System  of  Universal  Law, 
or  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  &c.  trans- 
lated by  George  Turnbuli,  LL.  D.  8vo.  2  vols. 
London,  1799. 

4-62  Hooker  {Rich.)  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  3  vols. 
1795. 

463  Horne    [Andr.)  Mirror  of  Justice;  to  which  is  added 

the  Diversity  of  Courts  and  their  Jurisdiction, 
translated  into  English  by  W.  Hughes.  Svo. 
1768. 

464  Houard  (M.)  Dictionnaire  des  Coutumes  de  la  Nor- 

mandie.    4  vols.  4to.  Rouen,  1780. 

465  Iinpey  {John)  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

6th  Edit,  with  considerable  Additions,  royal 
Svo.  London,  1817. 

  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  9th 

Edit,  v/ith  considerable  Additions,  royal  Svo. 
London,  1817- 

466  Jacobs    {Giles)  Law  Dictionary  explaining  the  Rise, 

Progress,  and  present  State  of  the  English 
Law,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  defining  and 
interpreting  the  Terms  or  Words  of  Art,  &c. 
12th  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
by  T.  E.  Tomlins,  Barrister  at  Law.  2  vols. 
4to.  1809. 

467  Justinian's  Institutes,  Lat.  and  Engl,  v/ith  Notes,  chiefly 

Relative  to  the  Law  of  England.  3d  Edit. 
4to.  181J. 

468  Kelham     {Rob.)  Norman  Law  Dictionary,  collected 

from  the  Parliament  FioUs,  &c.    8vo.  1779. 

469  Kitchin    {John)  Jurisdictions,  or  the  lawful  Authorities 

of  Courts  Leet,  &c.  5th  Edit.  Svo.  London, 
1675 

470  Lambard    {Will.)  Archaionomia,  or  the  ancient  Laws 

of  the  English,  &c.  corrected  by  Abr.  Whee- 
lock.    Eol.  1644. 

471  Lex  Parliamentaria,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Laws  and 

Customs  of  Parliament,  &c.  2d  Edit,  with 
Additions. 

472  Liber   Intrationum,  or  Old   Book  of  Entries.  Fol, 

1546f 

  Placitandi,  or  a  Book  of  Special  Pleadings. 

Lat.  fol.  1675. 

473  Liber  Scaccarius,  vide  Henrne. 

•^4  Libri  Censualis  (vocati  Doomsday  Book)  Indices.  Fol. 
1811. 

475  Manwood    {John)  Forest  Laws,  published  by  Nelson. 

5th  Edit.  London,  1744. 

476  Nicholson    ( Will.  Bp.  of  Carlisle)  Leges  Marchiarum, 

or  Border  Laws,  &c.    Svo,  London,  1705. 

477  Pickering    (D.)  Statutes  at  Large,  commencing  with 

the  Magna  Charta,  and  continued  at  the  Close 
of  every  Session.  Svo. 

478  Placitorum  in  Curia  Regis  Abbreviatio  Temp.  Rich.  I, 

Hen.  [I,  III,  Ed.  I,  II.    London,  1811. 

479  Raithby  {J.)  Statutes  at  Large,    [vide  Tomlins] 

480  Rastalf    {Will.)  Collection  of  Statutes,  fl-om  Magna 

Charta  to  16  James  I.  2  vols.  fol.  London, 
1603,  1618. 

481  Registrum  Brevium,  or  the  Register  of  Writs,  as  well 

original  as  judicial.  4th  Edit,  corrected  and 
amended,  &c.  fol.  1687. 

482  Robinson  {Tho.)  the  Common  Law  of  Kent,  or  the 

Customs  of  Gavelkind,  &c.    Svo.  17S8. 

483  Rotulorum  Originalium  in  Curia  Scaccarii  Abbreviatio, 


Temporibus  Regum  Henrici  III,  Edwardi  I, 
II,  &  IIL   2  vols,  large  fol.  London,  1805-10. 

484  RufFhead     {Oiven.)  Statutes  at  Large,  from  Magna 

Charta  to  4l,Geo.  III.    18  vols.  4to. 

485  Rymer     {Tho.)  Fcedera,  &c.  containing  the  Treaties, 

Conventions,  Letters,  and  other  Acts  of  State 
between  tiie  Kings  of  England  and  foreign 
Princes,  &c.  chiefly  in  Latin.  20  vols.  fol. 
London,  1727. 

486  Sadler    {Sir  Ralph)  State  Papers:  to  which  is  added  a 

Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  with  some  his- 
torical Notes  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  with  Por- 
traits, Autographs,  and  other  Embellishments. 
2  vols.  4to. 

487  Selden     {John)  Works,  by  David  Wilkins.    6  vols. 

fol.  Lond.  1726. 

488  Smith     {Sir  Tho.)   de  Republica  Anglorum,  or  the 

Manner  of  Government,  or  Policy  of  the  King- 
dom of  England.    4to.  1589. 

489  Spelman  {Sir  JV.)  Glossary  of  old  barbarous  Latin  and 

obsolete  Terms,  &c.    Fol.  5d  Edit.  1687. 

490  Staunford  Pleas  of  the  Crown.    4to.  1607. 

491  Strutt  (Jos.)  Horda  Angeleynnan,  or  a  complete  View 

of  the  Manners,  &c.  of  England.  3  vols.  4to. 
Lond.  1775. 

492  Testa  de  Nevil,  sive  Liber  Feodorum  in  Curia  Scaccarii 

Temp.  Hen.  Ill,  Edw.  I.  Large  fol.  London, 
1807. 

493  Theloal  {Sijn.)   Digest  or  Original   Writs,     and  of 

Matters  concerning  them,  which  is  printed  at 
the  End  of  Registrum  Brevium. 

494  Termes  de  Ley,  or  Terms  of  Law  explained  in  Enghsh 

and  French  in  opposite  Columns.    Svo.  1721. 

495  Tidd's  ( Will.)  Practice  in  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 

and  Common  Pleas  in  Personal  Actions.  6th 
Edit,  corrected  and  enlarged,  2  vols,  royal 
Svo.  London,  1817. 

496  Toralin  {T.  E.)  Statutes  at  Large,  from  Magna  Charta 

to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  ISOO.  10  vols.  4to. 
and  20  vols.  Svo.  These  are  continued  regu- 
larly at  the  Close  of  every  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

  Law  Dictionary,  vide  Jacob. 

  The  same  abstracted  from  the  4to.  Edit.  2  vols. 

royal  Svo. 

497  Viner    (Chas.)     Abridgement   of  Law   and  Equity, 

alphabetically  digested  under  proper  Titles, 
&c.    2d  edit.  24  vols.  Svo.  1791-4. 

  Supplement  to  Viner's  Abridgement,  being  an 

Abridgement  of  the  modern  Determinations 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  6  vols, 
royal  Svo.  London,  1799—1800. 

498  West  {V/ill.)  Symboleography,  or  a  Description  of  In- 

struments and  Precedents.  2  parts,  4to.  1647. 

499  Wilkins  {Dav.)  Leges  Anglo-Saxonica?,  &c.    To  which 

is  subjoined  Sir  H.  Spelman's  Collection  of 
the  Old  and  Statute  Laws  of  England,  Sec. 
Fol.  London,  1721. 

500  Wood(2Vzo5.)  New  Institute  of  the  Imperial  or  Civil 

Law,  &c.    Fol.  4th  edit.  London,  1730. 

  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England ;  or  the  Laws 

of  England  in  their  Natural  Order,  according 
to  their  common  Use;  in  four  Books.  10th 
edit.  fol.  London,  1772. 

LOGIC,  RHETOP.IC,  GU.\MMAR,  CUITICISM,  &C. 

501  Alexandri  Aphrodisiensis  in  priora  Analytica  Aristotelis 

Commentaria,  Gr.  Fol.  Venet.  apud  Aid. 
1520. 
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Alexandri  in  Sophisticos  Aristotelis  Elenchos  Commen- 

taria,  Gr.    Fol.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  1520. 
.  .          in  Topica  Aristotelis,  Gr.    Fol.  Venet.  1513. 

502  Ammonii  parvi  Hermiae  in  quinque  Voces  Porphyrii 

Comment.;  item  in  Librum  Aristotelis  de  In- 
terpretatione,  et  in  Aristotelis  decern  Catego- 
rias.    8vo.  apud  Aid.  fiiios,  154-6. 

503  Ammonius  de  Adfinium  Vocabulorum  Differentia,  Gr. 

ex  emendat.  et  cum  Not.  Valckenaer.  4to. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1739. 
504)  Aphthonii   [Ausnnii  Snphista;)    Progymnasmata,  Gr. 
inter  Rhetor.  Grsec.  Vet.  Venet.  Aid. 

  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Dan.  Heinsio.    8vo.  Lug.  Bat. 

1626. 

505  Apollonii  (Alexandrini)    de  Syntaxi   Lib.  IV.  Editio 

Princeps.     [vide  Gazci^ 
  Gr.  et.  Lat.  a  Fr.  Porto  correcti  et  suppleti  ; 

nunc  a  Fred.  Sylburgii  Notationibus  aucti. 

4to.  Francof.  1.590. 
. .  V. . .   ( Sophistcc)  Lexicon  Groecum  Iliadis  et  Odysseee, 

cum  Vers.  Lat.  et  Notis  J.  B.  Casp.  d'Anse  de 

Villoison.    2  vol.  -Ito.  Paris,  1773. 

506  Astle  {T/i.)  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  as  well 

Hieroglyphic  as  Elementary.  3d  edit.  Lend. 
1803. 

507  Bentleii  (Rich.)  Opuscula  Philologica  Dissertationem  in 

Phalaridis,  Epistolas  et  Epistolam  ad  J.  Mil- 
leum,  complectantia.    Svo.  Lips.  1781. 

  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris ;  to 

which  are  added.  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles 
of  Themistocles,  Socrates,  and  others.  Svo. 
Lond.  1777. 

508  Boetii  {An.  Tort/.  Severini)  Opera  omnia  cum.  Comment. 

diversorum.    Fol.  Basilise,  1570. 

509  Bruckeri  [Jac.)  Historia  critica  Philosophise.    6  vols. 

4to.  Lips.  1742 -67. 

  Miscellanea  Flistorife   Philosophicas  Literarise 

et  Criticee.    8vo.  August.  Vindel.  1748. 

510  Carey  {Will.)  Grammar  of  the   Sanscrit  Language, 

composed  from  the  most  esteemed  Gramma- 
rians, &c.    4to.  Serampore,  1806. 

  Grammar  of  the  Bengalee  Language.  Svo. 

Serampore. 

511  Castelli  {Edm.)  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chal- 

daicum,  Sj'riacuni,  Samaritanum,  &c. ;  cui  ac- 
cessit  brevis  Grammaticce  Delineatio.  2  vol. 
fol.  1669. 

512  Chrysolarse  [Manuelis)  Erotemata,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Venet. 

apud  Peregrinum,  1484. 
  Gr.  Venet.  Svo.  Aid.  1517. 

513  AHMHTPIOT  NIKOAAOT    TOT  AAPBAPEnS 

rf«//^,''!'C.Tizii,  &c. ;  or  a  modern  Greek  Gram- 
mar by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Nlc.  Darbaris. 
Svo. 

514  Demetrius  Phalereus  de  Elocutione  ;  studio,  P.  Victorii, 

Gr.    Edilio   Princeps.     Svo.    Florent.  apud 
Juntas,  1552. 
  Gr.  et  Lat.   Svo.  Glasguos,  apud  R.  Foulis. 

515  Didymi  Interpretationes,  et  antiquae,  et  perquam  utiles 

in  Homerl  lliada  necnon  Odyssea,  Grsece — 
Porphyrii  Flomericarum  Quaestionum  Liber : 
ejusdem  de  Nympliarum  Antro  in  Odyssea 
opusculum,  Gr.    8vo.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  1521. 

516  Donatus  {/Eliiis)  de  Octo  Partibus  Orationis. 

517  Gaffarelli  {Jac.)  Curiositates  inaudita;  de  Figuris  Persa- 

rum  talismanicis :  opera  G.  Michaelis.  Svo. 
Flamburg,  1676,  167S. 

518  Flephasstionis  Enchiridion,  Gr.    Svo.  Florent.  1526. 
  cum  Scholiis  antiq.  et  Animadvers.  Joan.  Com. 

de  Pau\v.  Traj  ad  Rhen.    4to.  1726. 


519  Hermanni  (Godof.)  de  Metris  Poetarum  GrjEcorum  et 

Romanorum.   Svo.  L. 

520  Hermogenis  Ars  Rhetoricaabsolutissima:  inter  Rhetores 

Grsecos.    2  vol.  fol.  apud  Aid.  1508. 
 Gr.  et  Lat.  Laurentii.    12mo.  Genevse,  1614. 

521  Joannis  {Grammatici  Philoponi  et  Magentini)  Comment. 

in  priora  Analytica  Aristotelis,  &c.  5  vol. 
fol.  Venet.  1503. 

522  Lascaris  {Constant.)  Grammatica  Graeca,  Gr.  ex  Recens. 

Demetrii  Cretensis.  Editio  Princeps.  4to. 
Mediolan.  1476. 

  Erotemata  de  Litteris  Graecis,  &c. :  cum  la- 

terpretatione  Latina.    Venet.  apud  Aid.  1494. 

......  De  Octo  Partibus  Orationis,  Lib.  I,  &c.  Gr.  et 

Lat. ;  una  cum  alio  Opusculo  scilicet  de  Idiom- 
atibus  Linguarum  tres,  Tractatus  Joa&nis 
Grammatici.    Venet.    4to.  1512. 

523  Longinus,  Dionysius,  de  grandi  sive  Sublimi  Orationis 

Genere,  nunc  primum  a  Fr.  Robertello  editus, 
Gr.  Ejusdemque  Annotationibus,  Lat.  Illus- 
tratus.    4to.  Basilise,  1554. 

  Gr.  cum  Vers.  Lat.  Jac.  Tollii ;  Ipsiusque  et 

Aliorum  Notis.  4to.  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  4to. 
1694. 

  Gr.  et  Lat.  recensuit,  Notas  suasque  Animad- 
vers. adjecit,  cum  emendat.  Dav.  Ruhnken. 
4to.  Oxon.  1778. 

524  Marsden  Catalogue  of  Dictionaries,  Grammars, 

and  Alphabets.    4to.  London,  1796. 
  Grammar  of  the  Malayan  Language.  4to. 

525  Morini  {Joan.)  Exercitationes  Ecclesiasticae  et  Biblic^, 

de  Patriarcharum,  et  Primatum  Origine,  &c. 
Fol.  Parisiis,  1669. 

526  Olivier  {Le  P.)  Alphabet  de  Cadmus ;  avec  deux  Dis- 

sertations sur  la  Ponctuation  de  I'Hebreu. 
4to.  Paris,  1755. 

527  Parkhurst  {John)  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the 

New  Testament.    4to.  London,  1792. 

528  Postelli  {Guil.)  Linguarum  Duodecim  Characteribus  Di£- 

ferentium  Alphabetum  Introductio  ad  Legendi 
Modum  longe  faciliimum.    Par.  4to.  1538. 

529  Prisciani  Volumen  de  Octo  Partibus  Orationis  ;  de  Con- 

structione  ;  de  duodecim  Carminibus ;  de  Ac- 
centibus,  &c.  Editio  Princeps.    Venet.  1470. 
  Ars  Grammatica  ex  Recens.  Putsch. 

530  Quintiliani  {Mar.  Fabii)  Listitutionum  Oratoriarum  Lib. 

XIL  (ex  Recens.  Joan.  Ant.  Campani).  Fol. 
Editio  Princeps,  1470. 

  Opera;  cum  Notis  Variorum.    Svo.  Lugd.  Bat. 

1665. 

  Gesneri.    4to.  Gotting.  1738. 

531  Rhetores  Grseci :    scilicet  Aphthonius,  Hermogenes, 

Aristotelis  Rhetoricorum  Libri  tres,  &c.  Gr. 
2  vols,  apud  Aid. 
  Selecti,  videlicet,  Demetrius  Phalereus;  Tibe- 
rius; Anonymus  Sophista;  Severus  Alexan- 
drinus ;  &c.  Edit.  Th.  Gali.  Svo.  Oxon. 
1676. 

  Latini  Antiqui :  scilicet  Rutiiius  Lupus ;  Aqulla 

Romanus ;  Julius  Rufinianus ;  Curius  Fortu- 
natianus,  et  alii  ex  Bibl.  Fr.  Pithoei.  4te- 
Parisiis,  1599. 

532  Richardson  {John)  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language. 

4to.  London,  1776. 
  Dictionary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English;  and 

Arabic,   Persian,   and  English.    2  vols.  fol. 

New  Edition,  London,  1800. 
......  with  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements  by 

Ch.  Wilkins.    2  vols.  4to.  1806. 

533  Rutilii  (I,?t/7/,  P.)  de  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutione 
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Lib.  II.  Eecens.  et  Annot.  adjeclt  Dav.  Ruhn- 
kenius  ;  acced.  Aquil.  Romani  et  Jul.  Rufini 
annot.  8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1768. 
534!  Scholtz  {Chr.)  Grammatiea  /Egyptiaca  utriusque  Dia- 
lect! quam  abbreviavit,  illustravit  Car.  Godof. 
Woide.    4to.  Oxon.  1778. 

535  Schroederi  ( JoA.  J^oacA.)  Thesaurus  Linguae  Armenicse, 

antiqusQ  et  hodiernee,  cum  varia  Praxis  ma- 
teria.   4to.  Amstel.  1711. 

536  Schultze   (Benj.)   Orientalisch.  und  Occidentalischer, 

Sprachmeister,  &c.    8vo.  Leipsic,  1748. 

537  Sulpitii  (  Verulani  Jo.)  de  Arte  Grammatiea  Opusculum 

compendiosum.    4to.  Romse,  1481. 

538  Valiancy  (C/i.)  Grammar  of  the  Hiberno-Celtic  or  Irish 

Language,  &c.    8vo.  Dublin,  1782. 

539  Velasques  {Luis  J.)  Ensayo  sobre  los  Alphabetos  de  las 

Letras  desconocidas  que  se  encuentran  en 
antiquas  Medallas,  y  Monumentos  de  Espana. 
4to.  Madrid,  1752. 

540  Verrius  Flaccus,  et  Pompeius  Festus,  et  in  eos  Libros 

Ant.  Augustini  Annotat.  Jos.  Scaligeri  Cas- 
tigationes  recognitsi ;  Fulvii  Ursini  Notse,  &c. 
8vo.  Venet.  1593. 
54-1  Vossii  {Ger.  Joan.)  Ars  Grammatiea;  Tnstitutiones  Rhe- 
torics ArtiSj  &c.  in  Tom.  2,  3.  Operum  ejus. 
Fol. 

542  Waltoni  {Briani)  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Linguarum 
Orientalium.    12mo.  1655. 
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543  Bailey  (iVa^/j.)  New  Etymological  Dictionary,  revised 

by  Nic.  Scott.    Fol.  Lond.  1764. 

544  Beloe  {Will.)  Anecdotes  of  English  and  Scarce  Books. 

5  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1806-12. 

545  Butler  {Chas.)  Horee  Biblicae '  or  miscellaneous  Notes 

on  the  original  Text,  early  Versions,  and 
printed  Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

546  Buxtorfii  {Jos.)  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum,  et 

Rabbinicuni.    Fol.  Basiliae,  1639. 

547  Chambers  {Eiohraim)  Cyclopsedia,    or   Dictionary  of 

Arts  and  Sciences.    4  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1778. 

548  Clavis  Homerica  sive  Lexicon  Vocabulorum  omnium 

quae  continentur  in  Horaeri  Iliade,  et  potissima 
Parte  Odyssiae,  &c.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  Recens. 
Sam.  Patrick.    8vo.  London,  1758. 

549  De  Bure  {Guil.  Fr.)  Bibliographie  instructive,  ou  Traite 

de  la  Connoissance  des  Livres  rares  et  singU' 
Hers.    7  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1763-68. 

550  Dibdin  {T.  F.)  an  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 

rare  and  valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics.    2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1808. 

. . ....  Bibliomania,  or  Book  Madness,  a  bibliographical 

romance,  in  six  parts,  illustrated  with  cuts. 
Svo.  2d  edit.  London,  1811. 

  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  or  a  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  Books  printed  in  the  15th  Cen- 
tury, and  many  valuable  First  Editions  in  the 
Library  of  George  John  Earl  Spencer.  3  vols. 
8vo.  London,  1814. 

551  Encyclopasdia  Britannica.    Sixth  Edition,  20  vols,  4to. 

Edinburgh. 

552  Etymologicum  Magnum  Graecum,  cum  Gr.  Prsefatione 

M.  Musuri.    Fol.  Venet.  1499. 
  cum  Notis  Frid.  Sylburgii.    Fol.  1594. 

553  Fabricii  {Joan.  Alb.)  Bibliotheca  sive  Notitia  Scriptorum 

veterum  Graecorum,  &c.    Ed.  tertia,  14  vol. 
4to.  Hamburg!,,  1718-28 


Fabricii  Editio  quarta  cur.  Gotl.  Chr.  Harles,  &c.  12 

vol,  4to.  1790— 1811. 
  Bibliotheca  Latina,  nunc  melius  delecta,  rectius 

digesta,  et  aucta,  diligentia  J.  Aug.  Ernesti. 

3  vol.  8vo.  1773. 
......  cum    Supplemento  Schoettgenii,  &c.    6  vol. 

4to.  Patavii,  1754. 
Bibliotheca  Ecclesiastlca.    Fol.  Hamb.  1718. 
......  Bibliotheca  Antiquaria,   cum  Additionibus  a 

Paul.  Schaft'hausen.    Hamburg,  et  Lips.  4to. 

1760. 

554  Harpocration  in  decern  Rhetores,  Gr.  et  Lat.    4to.  a 

Maussaco,  Paris,  1614. 

555  Harris  {John)  Lexicum  Technicum.     2  vol.  fol.  5th 

Ed.  Lond.  1736. 

556  Harwood  {Edixi.)  View  of  the  various  Editions  of  the 

Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  &c.  8vo.  4th  Edit. 
London,  1790. 

557  Hesychii  Dictionarium  Grsecum.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps. 

Venet.  apud  Aid.  1514. 
  Alberti.    2  vol.  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1746. 

558  Moreri  {Louis)  le  grand  Dictionnaire.    Nouvelle  Edi- 

tion, dans  laquelle  on  a  refondu  les  Supplemens 
de  I'Abbe  Goujet ;  revue  et  augmentie  par 
Drouet.    10  vol.  fol.  Paris,  1759. 

559  Papise  Vocabularium.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Mediolan. 

1476. 

560  Pompeius  (Festus)  de  Verborum  Significatione.  Fol. 

Editio  Princeps.  Medioiani,  1471. 

  et  M.  Verrius  Flaccus  ad  Usum  Delphini  cum 

Interpretat.  et  Notis  Ant.  Daceri.  4to.  Parisiis, 
1681. 

561  Sanxay  {Jac.)  Lexicon  Aristophanlcum  Gra;co-Anglic. 

8vo.  London,  1754. 

562  Skinner  {Stephani)  Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicanae. 

Fol.  London,  1671. 

563  Suidas,  Gr.    Editio  Princeps.  Fol.  Medioiani,  1480. 
  cum  Not.  Kusteri.    3  vol.  fol.  Cantab.  1705. 

564  Wachteri  {Joan,  Geor.)  Glossarium  Gernianicum,  con- 

tinens  Origincs  et  Antiquitates  totius  Linguae 
Germanicae.    2  vol.  fol.  Lips.  1737. 

565  Waltheri  {Joan.  Ludol.)  Lexicon  Diplomaticum,  cum 

Praefatione  J.  Dav.  Koeleri.    Fol.  Gottingae, 
1745. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

566  Actuarii  Opera  omnia,  Lat. :  apud  Artis  Medicse  Prin- 

cipes. 

567  Pauli  iEginetfie  Opera  Medica:  Libri  VII,  Gr.  Fol. 

apud  Aid.  1528. 
  Lat.  apud  Artis  Medicas  Principes. 

568  Aetii  Opera  omnia :  apud  Artis  Medicse  Principes. 

569  Albucasis  de  Chirurgia,  Arab,  et  Lat.  edidit  Joan.  Chan- 

ning,  Oxon.  e  Typog.  Clar.   2  vol.  4to.  1778. 

570  Areteei  Opera,  Lat.  apud  Artis  Medicoe  Principes. 
  Gr.  et  Lat.  cura  Is.  Wigan.    Fol.  Oxon.  1723. 

571  Averroes  Liber  de  Medicina,  qui  dicitur  Colligit.  Fol. 

Venet.  apud  Laurent,  de  Valentia,  1482. 

572  Boerhaarve  {Hermann.)  Methodus  Studii  Medici,  ema- 

culata,   et  accessionibus   locuplet.   ab  Alb. 
Haller.   2  vols.  4to.  Amstel.  1751. 

573  Caelius  Aurelianus.    Editio  Princeps.    Fol.  Basil.  1529. 
  Almeloveen.   4to.  Amst.  1709. 

574  Cassii  {Jatropliistce)  Naturales  et  Medicinales  Quaestiones 

de  Animalibus,  Gr.    12mo.  Parisiis,  15  H . 

  cum  Lat.  Versione  C.  Gessneri.    Svo.  Zurich, 

1562. 

575  Castelli  {Barth.)  Lexicon  Medieum  Gr^co-Lat.  4to.. 

Genev'cfi,  1746, 
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576  Celsus :  apud  Artis  Medicse  Principes, 

577  Chirurgici  Veteres^  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol.  ab  Ant.  Cocchis. 

Florent.  17  5i: 

578  Clerc  (Daniel  le)  Histoire  de  la  Medicine.    4to  Amst 

1723. 

579  Cullen  [Guil.)  Synopsis  Nosologicae  Methodicse.  Edin- 

burgi,  2  vol.  4to.  1780. 

580  Erotiani,  Galeni,  et  Herodoti  Glossaria  in  Hippocratem, 

Gr.  et  Lat.    8vo.  a  Franzio.  Lips.  1780. 

581  Fabricii  ab  Aquapendente  Opera  Chirurgica.  Fol. 

Lugd.  Batav.  1737. 

582  Foesii  QLconomica  Hippocratia. 

583  Galenus,  Gr.    5  vol.  fol.  EcUtio  Princeps.  Venet.  apud 

Aid.  1525. 

  Gr.    5  vol.  fol.  Brasil,  1538. 

584'  Gorrtei  Definitiones  Medicec.  Fol. 

585  Heister  [Laur.)  Institutiones  Chirurgicjs.     2  vol.  4to. 

Amst.  1750. 

586  Hippocrates,  Gr.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Venet.  apud 

Aid.  1526. 

  et  Galenus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  a  Charteris.  13  vol.  fol. 

Paris,  1679. 

587  HoiFmann  {Frider.)  Opera  Physico-medica,  cum  duobus 

Supplementis.    6  vol.  fol.Genevse,  1740-55. 

588  Hooper  [Rob.)  Lexicon  Medicum,  or  Medical  Dic- 

tionary. 8vo. 

589  James  [It.)  Medical  Dictionary,  3  vols.  fol.  London, 

1745. 

591  Lemery  [Nic. )  Dictionnaire  Universel  des  Drogues  Sim- 

ples.   4to.  Paris,  1749. 

592  Mead  {Rich.)  Medical  Works.    4to.  London,  1762. 

593  Oribasius,  Gr.  et  Lat.    8vo.  Romce,  1543. 
  Lat.  apud  Artis  Medicse  Principes. 

594  Palladius  de  Febribus,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Paris,  4to.  1646. 

595  Vdxiice\&\  [Auyeul.  Phil.  Thcophrast.)Opcra.Medico-Che- 

mico-Chirurgica.    2  vol.  fol.  Genevse,  1658. 

596  Scribonii  Largi  Compositiones  Medicse :  inter  Medicee 

Artis  Principes.    2  vol.  fol. 

  ex  Recens.  et  cum  Notis  J.  Rhodii.    4to.  Pa- 

tavii,  1655. 

597  Sethus  de  Alimentorum  Facultatibus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo. 

Paris,  1658. 

598  Stentzelius  de  Sorano,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Svo.  Lips.  1725. 

599  Sydenham  (7"//.)  Opera  Medica.    2  vol.  4to.  Genevae, 

]  74!>. 

600  Syncsius  de  Febribus,  Gr.  et  Lat.    8vo.  Bernardi,  Amst. 

1749. 

601  Trallianus,  Gr.    4to.  Rob.  Stepban.  1546. 
  Lat.  apud  Artis  Medicse  Principes. 

602  Xenocrates  de  Alimento  ex  Aquatilibus,  Gr.  et  Lat. 

12mo.  a  Rasario  cum  Scholiis  Com-adi  Gesneri 
Tiguri,  1559. 

ANATOMY  AKD  PHYSIOLOGY. 

603  Albini  [Ber  n.  Sig.)  ExpHcatio  Tabularum  Anatom.  Barth. 

Eustachii.  Fol.  Leid.  1744. 
  Tabulo2   Selectae   Musculorum   Corporis  Hu- 

mani.  Fol.  Lud.  Bat.  1747. 
  Tabula;  Ossium  Humanorum.  Fol.  Leidae,  1753. 

604  Baillie  (Mnt.)  Morbid  An:itomy.    8vo.  London. 

605  Camper  (P.)  Oeuvres  de,  qui  ont  pour  objet  I'His- 

toire  Naturelle,  la  Physiologie,  et  1' Anatomic, 
trad,  par  Jarsen.    3  vol.  8vo.  1803. 

606  Covvper  (Guil.)  Anatomia  Corporis  Humani,  14  Tabulis 

illustrata,  a  Guil.  Dundass  aucta.  Fol.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1739. 

607  Cuvier,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy.  2vols.  8vo. 
  Myotomia  Reformata,  or  an  Anatomical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body.  Fol. 
London,  1724. 


608  Eustachii  (Barth.)   Tabula;   Anatomicae,  cum  Notis 

J.  M.  Lancisii.    Fol.  1714. 

609  Fabricii  ab  Aquapendente  {Ant.)  Opera  omnia  Anato- 

mica  et  Physiologica,  cum  Prefatione  B.  S.  Al- 
bini.    Fol.  1737. 

610  Fife,  System  of  Anatomy.    3  vols.  Royal  4to. 

611  Galeni  Opera  omnia,  Gr.    5  vol.  Venet.  1525. 
  Lat.  ex  nonaJuntarum  Editione,  superioribus 

prasstantior.    Venet.  5  vol.  fol.  1625. 

612  Harvae  {Guil.)  Exercitatio  anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis, 

et  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus:  cui  accedunt  Ex- 
ercitationes  dua;  Anatomicas  de  Circulatione 
Sanguinis,  &c.— Item  Exercitationes  de  Gene- 
ratione  Animalium,  quibus  accedunt  quccdam 
de  Partu,  &c.   4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  1737. 

613  Hunter  {Guil.)  Anatomia  Uteri  Humani  Tabulis  illus- 

trata. Angl.  et  Lat.    Fol.  Bn-mingh.  1774. 

614  Mangeti  {J,  J.)  Theatrum  Anatomicuni :  adjectse  sunt  ad 

calcem  Operis  Barth.  Eustachii  Tabula;  Anato- 
mical, a  J.  M.  Lanersio.  2  vol.  fol.  Genevse, 
1717. 

  Bibliotheca  Chemica  curlosa.    2  vol.  fol.  Ge- 
nevae, 1702. 

615  Monro    (Alexander)     Works,    publis'ied  by  his  son 

Alex.  Monro.    4to.  Edinburgh,  1781. 

616  Ruffi  (Ephesii)  de  Appellationibus  Fartium  Humani  Cor- 

poris Libri  HI :  inter  Principes  MedicEe  Artis. 
post  Hippocratem  et  Galenum.  2  vol.  fol. 
1567. 
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617  Adamson  (Mich.)  Families  des  Plantes.  8vo.  Paris,  1763. 
*617  Alton  (Jr.)  Hortus  Kewensis ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  the 

Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden 
at  Kew.    3  vols.  8vo.  London,  17S9. 

618  Allionii  (Car.)   Flora  Pedemontana,   sive  Enumeratio 

Methodica  Stirpium  indigenarum  Pedemontii. 
Augusta  Taurin.    17S5,  fol. 

619  Alpini  (Prosp.)  de  Plant  is  iEgypti  Liber.    Ven.  1592, 

4to. 

620  Aublet  (Fusee)  Histoire  des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Fran- 

coise.    Tomes  4,  Par.  1775,  4t.o. 

621  Bauhini  (J.)  Hisioria  Plantarum  universalis.  Ebrod, 

1650,  &c.  fol.  3  tomes. 

622  Bauhini  {Casp.)  Pinax  Tlieatri  Botanici.  Bas.  1671,  4to. 

623  Boerhaave  (Hermanni)  Index  alter  Plantarum  quae  in 

Horto  Academisc  Lugduno-Batavae  aluntur. 

624  Brunfelsii  (Othonis)  Herbarium.   Argentor.  1537,  fol. 

625  Burmanni  (Jonnnis)  rariorum   Africanarum  Plantarum 

Decades  10.  Amstel. 
  Thesaurus  Zeylanica.    Amstel,  1737,  4to. 

626  Burmanni  (Nic.  Laur.)  Flora  Ind.    Lugd.  1768,  4to. 

627  Buxbaumii  {J.  C.)  Plantarum  cognitarum  Centuriee  V. 

Petrop.  1728  to  1740,  4to. 

628  Cscsalpini  [And.)  de  Plantis  Libri  XVI.    Flor.  1583. 

629  Camerarii  (Joach.)  Hortus  Medicus  et  Philosopbicus. 

Francof.  1583. 

630  Clusii  (Car.)  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia.  1601,  fol. 

631  Columella  [Lucius  Junius  iModeratus)  de  Cultu  Horto- 

rum.  4to. 

632  Columnse  (Fahii)    minus    cognitarum    Stirpium  Ec- 

phasis.    Rom,  1616,  4to. 

  Phytobasanos  sive  Plantarum  aliquot  Historia. 

Neap.  1.592,  4to. 

  Horti  Medici  Amstelodamensis  Rariorum  Plan- 
tarum Descriptio  et  Icones :  Auctore  Joanne 
Commelino.    Amstel.  1697. 

  Pars  altera :  Auctore  Cas.  Commelino.  1701 ,  fol. 
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633  Cordi  (  Valer.)  Historiee  Plantarum  Libri  IV.  In  Operi- 
bus  ejus  editis  a  Conr.  Gessnero,  Argent. 
1561,  fol. 

634<  Crantz  {Hen.  Jo.  Nepomnceni)  Stirpes  Austriacce.  Vien. 

1769,  4to. 
635  Curtis  {W.)  Botanical  Magazine. 

  Flora  Londinensis.    2  vol.  fol. 

6.%  Dalechampii  [Jacobi)  Historia  generalis  Plantarum.  Tomi 

2,  Lugd.  1586,  fol. 
63Y  Dillenii  [Joh.  Jac.)  Hortus  Elthamensis.    Lond.  1732, 

2  vol.  fol. 

Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  Gissam  nascentium. 
Francof.  1719,  8vo. 
  Historia  Muscorum.    Oxon,  1740,  4to. 

638  Dioscoridis  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol.  a  Saraceno,  Fran- 

cof. 1598. 

639  Dodonaei    (Remberti)    Stirpium    Historiac  pemptades 

sex,  seu  Libri  XXX.  Antv.  ap  Plant.  1616, 
fol. 

640  Donn :  Hortus    Cantabrigiensis ;   or,  a  Catalogue  of 

Plants  cultivated  in  the  Walkerian  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cambridge.    Camb.  1796,  8vo. 

641  Douglas  (-7.)  Description  and  History  of  the  Coffee- 

Tree.    Lond.  1727,  fol. 

642  Duhamel,  Traitc  des  Arbres  et  Arbustes  qui  se  culti- 

vent  en  France,  en  pleine  Terre.  Par.  1755, 
tomes  2,  4to. 

643  English  Botany.    By  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D. 

644  Evelyn  (John)  Kalendarium   Hortense ;  or  the  Gar- 

dener's Almanac.  Ed.  9.  Lond.  1699, 
8vo. 

  Silva  ;  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees :  with 

Terra,  Pomona,  Acetaria,  and  Kalendarium 
Hortense.  Ed.  1,  1664. 

645  Fitzherbert,  the  Book  of  Husbandrye.    Lond.  1562, 

8vo. 

646  Forskahl :  Flora  ^Egyptiaco-Arabica,  sive  Descriptiones 

Plantarum  quas  per  iEgyptum  inferiorem  et 
x\rabiam  felicera  detexit.  Pet.  Forskahl.  Havn. 
1775,  4  to. 

647  Forster  (C.)  et  Reinhold  (J.)   Characteres  generum 

Plantarum,  quas  in  Itinere  ad  Insulas  Maris 
Australis  coUegerunt,  &c.  annis  1772  to  1775. 
Lond, 1776. 

648  Fuchsii  [Leonharli)  de  Historia  Stirpium  Commentarii. 

Bas.  1 542,  fol. 

649  Gaertner  (Josephus)  de  Fructibus  et  Seminibus  Planta- 

rum.   Stutg.  1788—1791,  2  vol.  4to. 

650  Gerarde  {J.)  Herbal,  or  General  Historie  of  Plants. 

Lond.  1597,  fol. 

651  Gmehn  {Jo.Frid.)  Systeraa  Naturae  Linngei.  Lips.  1791, 

8vo. 
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1743,  Svo. 

655  Haller  [Alberti  von)  Historia  Stirpium  indigenarum  Hel- 

vetise  inchoatao.    Bernee,  1768,  torn.  3,  fol. 

656  Hartlib  ( Samuel)  the  Complete  Husbandman.  Lond. 

1659,  4to. 
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corum frondosorum.    Lips.  1782,  4to. 
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rum  Cryptogamicarum.    Petrop.  1714,  4to. 


Hedwig  (Joan.)  Descriptio  et  Adumbratlo  microscopico- 
analytica  Muscorum  frondosorum,  &c.  Lips. 
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658  Hermanni(P.)  Catalogus  Horti  Academic!  Lugduno  Ba- 

tavi.    Lugdb.  1687,  8vo. 
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659  Hernandez  (Franc.)  Nova  Plantarum,  &c.  Mexicee  His- 

toria Romce,  1651,  fol. 

660  Hill  {John)  the  Vegetable  System.    Lond.  1772 — 1775, 

26  vols.  fol. 

661  Horti  Medici  Oxoniensis  Catalogus  Plantarum.  Oxon. 

1648,  Ed.  1. 

662  How  (Gidielmi)  Phytologia  Britannica.    Lond.  1650, 

12mo. 

663  Hudson!  (Gididmi)  Flora  Anglica.    Lond.  17G2,  Ed.  1, 

8vo. 

664  Hull  {John)  Elements  of  Botany.    Manchester,  1800. 

665  Jacquin  (iVzc.  J'os.  won)  Selectarum  Stirpium  America- 

narum  Historia.    Vind.  1760,  fol. 

 Florse  Austriacse,  seu  Plantarum  selectarum,  in 

AustrisB  Archducatu  sponte  crescentium,  Ico- 
ncs  ad  vivum  coloratas,  et  Descriptionibus  ac 
Synonimis  illustratsc.  Viennaj,  1773 — 1778, 
fol. 

 Hortus  botanicus  Vindobensis,  seu  Plantarum 

rariorum  qu£E  in  Horto  botanico  Vindobonensi 
coluntur,  Icones  coloratae,  et  succinctce  De- 
scriptiones.   Vind.  1770 — 1776,  torn.  6,  fol. 

666  Johnson  (Thomce)  Mercurius  botanicus,  sive  F^Iantarum, 

gratia  suscepti  Itineris  Anno  1634,  Descriptio. 
Lond.  1634,  8vo. — Pars  altera,  ib.  1641,  Svo. 

667  Johnston  (Joan.)  Dendographia.    Francof.  1662,  fol. 

668  Jussieu  {Antoine  Laurent  de)  Genera  Plantarum  secun- 

dum Ordines  naturales  disposltee.  Par.  1789, 
8vo. 

669  Kaempfer  (Engelberti)  Amcenitatum  Exoticarum  Fasci- 

culi V.    Lemgoriag,  1712,  4to. 
 Icones  selectas  Plantarum  quas  in  Japonia  col- 
legit et  delineavit  Ed.  Jos.  Banks,  es.  Arche- 
typis  in  Museo  Britannico  asservatis.  Lond. 
1791,  fol. 

670  Keith  (F.)  System  of  Physiological  Botany.    2  vols. 

Svo. 

671  Kramer  (Gitil,  Hen.)  Elenchus  Vegetabilium  et  Anima- 

lium  per  Austrian!  Inferiorem  observatorum. 
Vien.  1756,  Svo. 

672  Lamarck  {Jean.  Bapt.  Pierre)  Encyclopedic  Metho- 

dique  Botanique.  Par.  1783 — 1789,  3  tom. 
4to. 

673  Lettsom  {John  Coaldey)  Natural  History  of  the  Tea- 

Tree.    Lond.  1774,  4to. 

674  Lewis  {William)  An  experimental  History  of  the  Ma- 

teria Medica. 

675  L'Heretier  (Car.  Ludov.)  Stirpes  novae  et  minus  cognitae. 

Par.  1784-5. 

676  Lightfoot  (J.)  Flora  Scotica,  or  a  Systematic  Arrange- 

ment in  the  Linnean  Method  of  the  native 
Plants  of  Scotland  snd  the  Hebrides.  Lond. 
1777,  2  vols.  Svo. 

677  Linnaei  {Caroli)   Amoenitates  Academicae,  seu  Disser- 

tationes  variaa  Physicae,  Medicce,  Botanies?, 
antehac  seorsim  editae,  nunc  collectae  et  cu- 
ratae.  Holm,  et  Lips.  J  749,  Svo. 

 Genera  Plantarum,  eorumque  Characteres  natu- 
rales.   Holm.  1764,  ed.  6,  Svo. 

 Idem  Opus  prioribus  edit,  longe  auctius  atque 

emendatius,  curante  Jo.  Christiano  Schreber. 
Francof.  ad  Mcenum,  1789—1791,  2  vol. 
Svo. 

  Hortus  ClifFortianus,  Plantas  exhibens  quas  in 
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liortis,  tarn  vivis,  quam  siccis  Hartecampi 
coluit  Georgius  Clifford.  Amstel.  1737,  fol. 
Linna;i  [Cnroli)  Hortus  Upsalensis,  exhibens  Plantas 
exoticas  Horto  Upsalensis  Acadetnige  a  sese 
illatas,  ab  ami.  1742  ad  ann.  174'8.  Holm, 
1748,  8vo, 

 Flora  Lapponica.    Amstel.  1737,  8vo.  Edit. 

altera,  studio  J.  E.  Smith.    Lond.  1792,  Svo. 
 Mantissa  Plantarum  Generum.     Editio  6,  et 

Specierum  Edit.  2,  Holm.  1767,  &c.  Svo. 

 Materia  Medica.   Amstel.  (Holmice)  1749,  Svo. 

 Species  Plantarum.    Holm.  1753,  2  tomes,  Svo. 

ed.  1,  &c. 

 Idem  Opus  adjectis  Vegetabilibus  hue  usque 

Cognitis;  curante  Carolo  Ludovico  Willdenow. 

Tom.  5,  part.  10,  Berolini,  1799—1810. 
 Flora  Suecica,  exhibens  Plantas  per  Regnura 

Suecise  crescentes.    Holm.  1755,  Svo. 
 Philosophia   Botanica,   Editio   quarta,  Studio 

Curtii.  Sprengel.    8vo.  Hala5  ad  Salam.  1809. 

678  Linngei  {Car.)  Filii  Supplementum  Plantarum  Systematis 

Vegetabilium.    lirunsvigge,  1781,  Svo. 

679  Linnean  Society,  Transactions  of  the.    Lond.  1791, 

4to. 

680  Lobelii  [Matthice)  Adversaria  Stirpium.    Lond.  1571. 
 Plantarum  seu  Stirpium  Historia.    Antv.  1576, 

fol. 

^81  Loefling  {Petri)  Plantce  Hispanicee  rariores  in  Iter.  Hisp. 
Stockholm,  1758,  Svo. 

  Plantee  Americanse  observatac  in  Itinere  a  Cu- 

mana  ad  Fluvium  Oronoco,  in  Iter.  Hisp. 

682  Loeselii  {Joh.)  Flora  Prussica :  auxit  et  edidit  Joh. 

Gottsched.   Regioni,  1703,  4to. 

683  Loureiro  {Joan,  de)    Flora  Cochincliinensls.  Ulyssis. 

1790,  4to. 

684  Maddock  [Javics)  the  Florist's  Directory. 

685  Marsden  ( WiUiayn)  the  History  of  Sumatra.  Lond. 

1783,  4to. 

686  Marshall  {Humph.)  Arbustum  Americanum,  the  Ame- 

rican Grove,  or  an  Alphabetical  Character 
of  Forest-Trees  and  Shrubs,  Natives  of  the 
American  United  States.    Philadelph.  1785. 

687  Marshall,  the  Rural  Economy  of  Gloucestershire,  &c. 

Lond.  1789—1796,  Svo. 

688  Martyn  (7'.)  Catalogus  Horti  Botanici  Cantabrigiensis. 

Cant.  1771,  Svo. 
 Language  of  Botany.    3d  edit.  Lond.  1809. 

689  Martyn  {John)  Tournefort's  History  of  Plants  about 

Paris,  englished  and  accommodated  to  the 
Plants  of  Great  Britain.  Lond.  1732,  2  vols, 
Svo. 

690  Matthioli  (P.  A.)  Opera  omnia ;  edidit  Casp.  Bauh. 

Francof.  1598,  fol.  ed.  2. 

 Commentarii  in  Libros  Dioscoridis  de  Materia 

Medica.    Ven.  1554— 1.565,  fol. 

691  Miller  {Phillip)  Gardener's  Dictionary ;  a   New  Edi- 

tion, corrected  and  enlarged  by  T.  Martyn. 
2  vols.  fol. 

692  Morison  {Rob.)  Plantarum  Historia  Universalis  Oxoni- 

ensis.    3  part.  1680—1699. 

693  Pallas  {Petri  Simon)  Flora  Rossica,  seu  Stirpium  Imperii 

Rossici  per  Europam  et  Asiam  Indigenarum 
Descriptiones  et  Icones.    Petrop.  17S4. 

694  Parkinson  {Jolm)  Paradisus  Terrestris,  or  a  Garden  of 

all  Sorts  of  pleasant  Flowers,  with  a  Kitchen- 
Garden  and  Orchard,  1629,  fol. 

 Theatrum  Botanicum,  the  Theatre  of  Plants,  or 

an  Herball  of  large'  Extent.  Lond.  1640, 
fol. 

€95  Pisonis  {Giil.)  de  Medicina  Brasiliensi  Libri  IV.  et 


Georg.  Marcgravli  Historise.  Lugdb.  et  Am- 
stel. 1648,  fol.  ^ 

696  Pisonis  {Gul.)  de  Indise  utriusque  Natural!  et  Medica 

Historia  Libri  IV.  viz.  5.  Pisonis— G.  Marc- 
gravli tractatus  Brasilice. 

697  Plinii  Secundi  Historise  Naturalis  Libri  XXXVIL  In- 

terpretatione  et  Notis  illustravit  Joan.  Har- 
duinus.    Par.  1723,  tom.  3,  fol. 

698  Plott  {Robert)  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire  Oxf 

1705,  fol.  ed.  2. 

699  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire.    Oxf.  1686. 

fol. 

700  Plukenet  {Leonard.)  Almagestum  Botanicum  ;  Amal- 

theum  Botanicum;  Mantissa  Almagesti  Bo- 
tanici; et  Phytographia.  Lond.  1691— 1705, 
6  vol.  4to. 

701  Plumier  {Charles)  Description  des  Plantes  de  L'Ame- 

rique.    Par.  1693,  fol. 
 Nova  Plantarum  Americanarum  Genera. 

702  Pulteney  {Richard)  Catalogue  of  rare  Plants,  &c.  in 

Dorsetshire.  In  Hutchins'  Dorsetshire.  Lond 
1799,  fol. 

703    Plantarum  circa  Cantabriglam  Nascentium  Ca- 

talogus.   Cant.  1660,  Svo. 

704  Rail  {Joan.)  Historia  Plantarum.    Lond.  1686  1704, 

Tome  1,  fol. 

  Methodus    Plantarum    emendata    et  aucta. 

Lond.  1703,  Svo. 
.   Synopsis  Methodica   Stirpium  Britannicarum. 

Lond.  1724,  Ed.  3.  Svo. 

705  Relham  {Richardi)  Flora  Cantabrigiensis.    Cant.  1785 

Svo. 

706  Rheedot :  Hortus  Indlcus  Malabaricus  continens,  Regni 

Malabarici  omnis  Generis  Plantas  Rariores, 
adornatus  per  Henricum  Adrianum  Van 
Rheedot  Drakestein,  et  Johannem  Casearlum, 
Commentariis  illustravere  Arnoldus  Syen.  et 
Jo.  Commelinus.  Tomis  12,  Amstel.  1678  — 
1703. 

707  Rivini  {A.  Q.)  Ordo  Plantarum  quae  sunt  Flore  Irre- 

gulari  Monopetalo,  Pentapetalo,  et  Tecrape- 
talo.    Lips.  1691-99,  fol. 

708  Robson  (S.)  British  Flora.    York,  1777,  Svo. 

709  Roxburgh  ( fF.)  Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel. 

Lond.  1795-98,  2  vols,  large  folio. 

710  Ruellius  {Joan.)  de  Natura  Stirpium  Libri  III.  Par. 

1536,  fol. 

711  Rumphii  (G.  E.)  Herbarium  Amboinense,  Belglce  cum 

Versione  Latina,  edidit  Jo.  Burmannus.  Amstel, 
1750,  fol. 
......  Auctuarium.    175,5,  partes  6. 

712  Russel  {Alex.)  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  and  Parts 

adjacent.    Lond.  1756,  4to. 

713  Sauvages  {F.  B.  de)  Methodus  Foliorum  seu  Plantse 

Monopelienses  juxta  Foliorum  Ordinera  Di- 
gestse. 

714  Scheuchzen  {J.)  Agrostographia  sive  Gramlnum,  Jun- 

corum,  Cyperorum,  Cyperoldum,  atque  Affinium 
Historia.    Tiguri,  1719,  4to. 
  Itinera  Alpina  tria.    Lond.  1708,  4to. 

715  Schreber  {J.  C.  D.)  Beschreibung  der  Graser.  Leips. 

1769-79,  fol. 

  Splcllegium  Florae  Lipsicse.    Lips.  1771,  Svo. 

716  Scopoli  {J.  A.)   Anni  5,  Historico-Naturales.  Lips. 

1769-72,  Svo. 

  Flora  Carnlolica.    Vien.  1760,  Svo.  in  Naturali 

Ordine,  Ed.  2.— Ibid.  1772,  Svo.  Tomis  2,  Or- 
dlne  Linnsei. 

717  Seba  (Alb.)  Locupletissimi  Rerum  Naturallum  Thesauri 

accurate  Descripti,   et  Iconibus  Artificiosis- 
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simis  Express!  Latine  et  Galilee.  Amstel. 
1734-65,  fol.  torn.  1. 
718  Shaw  {Thomas)  Travels,  or  Observations  relating  to  seve- 
ral Parts  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant.  Oxf, 
1738,  fol. 

•719  Sibbald  (S/r  iiofiert)  Scotia  Illustrata;  seu  Prodromus 
Historiae  Naturalis  Scotise.  Edinburg.  IGSi, 
fol. 

720  Sloane  [Hans)  Catalogus  Plantarum  quEe  in  Insula  Ja- 
r  .  maica  sponte  proveniunt,  vel  vulgo  coluntur. 

Lond.  1696,  8vo. 
Voyage  to  the  Islands  of  Madeira,  Barbadoes, 
Nieves,  St.  Christopher's,  and  Jamaica,  with 
the  Natural  History  of  the  last  of  those  Islands. 
Lond.  1707-25,  2  vols.  fol. 

721  Smith  [Jac.  Edw.)  Soc.  Linn.  Frees.  &c.    Flora  Bri- 

tann.    Lond.  1790,  8vo. 

  Tentamen  Botanicum  de  Filicum  Generibus  Dor- 

siferarum. 

  Icones  Pictae  Plantarum  rariorum,  &c.  Descrip- 

tionibus  et  Observationibus  illustratse  Fasc.  1, 
.     ■  2,  3,  &c.    Lat.  et  Ang.  1789,  92. 

722  Sparmann  {And.)  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lond.  1785.  2  vols.  4to. 

723  Swartz  {Olof.)  Flora  Indiae  Occidentalis  aucta  atque  illus- 

trata, siveDescriptiones  Plantarum  in  Prodromo 
Recensitarum.  Erlangjs,  1797-8,  tomi  2, 
Svo. 

724  Taberneemontani  {Jac.  Theod.)  Kreuterbuch.  Bas.  1664', 

fol. 

725  Theophrasti  Eresii  de  Historia  Plantarum  Libri  decern 

Greece  et  Latine;  Theod.  Gaza  Interprete; 
Commentariis  et  Rariarum  Plantarum  Iconibus 
illustravit  Joan.  Bodaeus  a  Stapel. ;  accesse- 
runt  Jul.  Cses.  Scaligeri  Animadversiones  et 
<  Rob.  Constantini  Annotationes.  Amstel.  1644, 

fol. 

726  Thornton  {Dr.)  Temple  of  Flora,  or  Garden  of  Nature, 

illustrative  of  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnaeus. 

727  Thunberg  [Pet.)  Dissertatio  de  Aloe,  Gardenia,  &c.  Ups. 

1770-89. 

  Nova  Plantarum  Genera.    Ups.  1781,  partes  9. 

  Prodromus   Plantarum   Capensium.     Pars  1, 

Upsal,  1794. 

728  Tournefort  {J.  P.)  Institutiones  Rei  Herbariae.  Par. 

1719,  3  vol.  4to.  Ed.  3. 

729  Tragi  (seu  Bock)  {Hieronijmi)  Kreuterbuch.  Strasb. 

1560-72,  fol. 

730  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 

Commerce.    Lond.  1783,  &c.  8vo. 

731  Turner  (^.)  New  Herbal.    Lond.  1551,  fol. 

732  Vahl  [Mart.)  Eclogee  Americanee,  seu Descriptiones Plan- 

tarum, praesertim  Americaa  Meridionalis,  non- 
dum  cognitarum.  Fol.  Havnise,  1796-8,  Fasc. 
1,2. 

  Symbolae  Botanicae,  sive  Plantarum  tarn  earum, 

quas  in  Itinere,  imprimis  Orientali,  coUegit 
Petrus  Forskahl,  quam  aliarum,  recentius  de- 
tectarum,  exactiores  Descriptiones,  nec  non 
Observationes  circa  quasdam  Plantas  dudum 
cognitas.    Havn.  1790-4,  partes  3,  fol. 

733  Volckamer  [Joh.  Geo.)  Flora  Norimbergensis.    4to.  No- 

rimber.  1700. 

734  Vossii  (G.  J.)  Etymologicon  Linguae  Latinae,  Amstel. 

apud  Elz.  1662,  fol. 

735  Wallis's  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Northum- 

berland.   Lond.  1769,  4to. 

736  Wiegel  (C.  E.)  Flora  Pomerano-Rugica.  Berol.  1769, 

Svo. 
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737  Weston  {  Richard)  Universal  Botanist  and  Nurseryman. 

Lond.  1770-77,  4  vols.  8vo. 

738  Wildenow  (Z).  C.)  Principles  of  Botany  and  of  Vege- 

table Physiology,  translated  from  the  German, 
Edinb.  1811.  '  • 

739  Withering's  Botanical  Arrangement  of  British  Plants. 

4  vol.  8vo. 

740  Woodville  {William)  Medical  Botany;  containing  De- 

scriptions, with  Plates,  of  the  Medicinal 
Plants  comprehended  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  as  published  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and 
Edinburgh.  Lond.  1790-3,  3  vols.  Plates  co- 
loured or  uncoloured. 

741  Zanoni  [Giacomo)  Istoria  Botanica.     Bologna,  1675, 

fol. 

ZOOLOGY. 

742  Adamson  {M.)  Histoire  Naturelle,  (Coquillages  du  Sene- 

gal.)   4to.  Paris,  1757. 

743  Aldrovanui  ( [/.)  Opera  omnia.    13  vols.  fol.  Bononiee, 

1599—1668. 

744  Artedi  {Petri)  Ichthyologiae  Partes  V.  cura  Joh.  Jul. 

Walbaumii.  Grypeswaldiae.    4 to.  1789-93. 

745  Belon  {Pierre)  la  Nature  et  la  Diversite  des  Poissons. 

Svo.  Paris,  1555. 

  I'Histoire  de  la  Nature  des  Oyseaux,  avec  leurs 

Descriptions  et  naifs  Portraits.    Fol.  Paris, 
1555. 

74-6  Bloch  [Marc.  Eliz.)  Ichthyologie,  ou  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Poissons  :  trad,  de  I'Alem.  6  vols.  fol. 
Berlin,  1785-97. 

747  Brisson  [Math.  Jac.)  Ornithologie  ou  Methode  contenant 

la  Division  des  Oiseaux  en  Ordres,  Sections, 
&c.    6  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1760. 

748  Bufron  [George-Louis  Le  Clerc,  Comte  de,  ct  Bernard- 

Germain-Etienne  de  la  Cepede)  Histoire  Natu- 
relle, generale  et  particuliere.  44  vols.  4to. 
Paris,  1749—1804. 

  Oeuvres  complettes  de  BufFon.    34  vols.  Svo. 

Paris,  ISIO. 

749  Caii  Britannii  [Joan,)  de  Canibus  Britannicis  ;  de  vario- 

rum Animalium,  et  Stirpium  Historia,  Liber, 
&c.    Svo.  London,  1570. 
Cepede  {Bern.  Germ,  de  la)  vide  Buffon. 

750  Costa  [Emvian.  Mendez  de)  Elements  of  Conchology. 

Svo.  London,  1776.  ^ 

  Historia  Naturalis  Testaceorum  Britanniae:  oula 

Conchologie  Britannique ;  en  Francais,  et  en 
Anglais.    4to.  London,  1778. 

751  Donovan  [E.)  Natural  History  of  British  Birds.    5  vols. 

Svo.  London,  1799. 
......  of  British   Fishes.     13  vols.   Svo.  London, 

1794— 1S09. 

  of  the  Insects  of  China.    4to.  London,  1798. 

  of  the  British  Shells.     5  vols.  Svo.  London, 

1802. 

752  Edward  [George)  History  of  Birds,  &c.    7  vols.  4to. 

London,  1751-8. 

753  Fabricii  {J.  C.)  Entomologia  Systematica,  emendata  et 

aucta.    6  vols.  Svo.  Hafniae,  1792-94. 

754  Gesneri  (Conr.)  Historia  Animalium,  Lib.  V.     5  vol. 

fol.  Tiguri,  1.551-S7. 

755  Kirby  {Will.)  Monographia  Apium  Angliao;  or  an  At- 

tempt to  divide  into  their  natural  Genera  and 
Families  such  Species  of  the  Linnean  Genus 
.  Apis  as  have  been  discovered  in  England. 
4  E 
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756  Latham  (John)  General  Synopsis  of  Birds.     5  vols. 

8vo.  1781—1801. 

  Index  Ornithologicus.     2  vols.   4;to.  Lond. 

1790. 

  Supplementum  Indicis.    4to.  London,  ISO^. 

757  Leuwenhock  {Ant.)  Opera  omnia.    4  vol.  4to.  Lugd. 

Bat.  1722. 

758  Lister  (Martini)  Historiac  Synopsis  Methodic*  Conchy- 

liorum,&c.  Libri  IV.    Fol.  1585-93. 

759  Merian  (Mar.  SibcUa)  Metamorphosis  Insectorum  Suri- 

nameasium.    Fol.  Amstel.  1705. 

760  Montague  (<S.)  Testacea  Britannica,  or  Natural  His- 

tory of  Marine  and  Terrestrial  Shells  of  Great 
Britain.    4to.  London,  1804. 

761  Muller  (Otiion.  Fred.)  Zoologia  Danica,  seu  Animalium 

Danise  et  Norwegise  rariorum  ac  minus  no- 
torum  Descriptiones  et  Historia,  4  part.  fol. 
1788—1306. 

762  Pennant  ( 77i05.)  Britisli  Zoology.    3d  edit.  4  vols.  4to. 

or  8vo.  London,  1776-77. 

  Arctic  Zoology.  3  vols.  4to.  London,  1784-87. 

  Lidian  Zoology.    4to.  London,  1790. 

763  Penny's  (Geo.)  Conchology.    Fol.  London,  1811. 

764  Kaii  (Joan.)  Synopsis  Methodica  Animalium  Quadru- 

peduni,  et  Serpentini  Generis.  8vo.  Londini, 
1693. 

  Synopsis  Methodica  Avium  et  Piscium,  Opus 

posthumum.    8vo.  Londini,  1715. 

  Historia   Insectorum,   Opus  posthumum,  cui 

subjungitur  Appendix  de  Scarabseis  Britan- 
nicis  :  auctore  M.  Lister.  4to.  Londini, 
1710. 

765  Rondeletii  (Guil.)  Libri  de  Pisclbus  Marinis  in  quibus 

verte  Piscium  effigies  expressee  sunt.  Fol. 
Lugd.  1554-55. 

766  Shaw  (George)  General  Zoology.   8  vols.  8vo.  London, 

1800-11. 

767  Swammcrdamii  (Joan.)  Biblia  Naturae  ;  sive  Historia  ln- 
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